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14 
29 
7 
29 
81 
21 

16 
12 
13 
29 
13 
20 
16 
50 

30 

9 

19 

11 

11 

7 
14 
18 
1.5 
10 

7 
31 
13 
19 

9 
30 
16 
32 
19 
17 
100 
21 
13 
88 
17 
37 
25 

68 
22 


H 

Hampden  as  Hamlet Dec. 

Hate  a  failure Dec. 

Soldier's  lack  of Nov. 

Health,  Compulsory Oct. 

Hearst's  Americanism Dec. 

Heredity  and  fighters Nov. 

History  in  the  making Oct. 

Hohenzollern.    See  Willielm  II. 
Holland,  Kaiser  unwelcome  in..  .Dec. 

Holland's  neutrality Oct. 

Horse  in  war Nov. 

Hospital  dressing-station Oct. 

Hungary  rebelUous Oct. 

Hurley,  Career  of  E.  N Oct. 


Income  taxes,  charities,  and  war- 
loans  Oct. 

Indemnities Dec. 

India,  Home  rule  for Nov. 

Indians  want  freedom,  American. Dec. 

Inflation,  War-time Oct. 

Nov. 


14  29 

28  68 

23  32 

12  20 

28  14 

16  24 

5  26 


28 

96 

14 

22 

14 

16 

23 

30 

21 

13 

5 

56 

23 

44 

19 

30 

12 

19 

12 

43 

5 

13 

28 

11 

9 

18 

21 

3(> 

26 

78 

23 

92 

Date     Page 

Influenza,  Cause  and  cure  of . . .  .Oct.   12  13 

....Nov.    2  20 

epidemic.  Source  of Nov.  30  23 

Ideiit  ifying Dec.     7  26 

mask Dec.  21  21 

Medical  advice  on Dec.  28  23 

Vaccination  against Dec.  28  25 

Insanity,  Tooth  pulling  to  cure. .  Nov.  30  24 

Inland  prosperous Dec.  21  39 

Irish  question,  Ulster's  side  of..  .Oct.    12  18 
Italian     views     on     League     of 

Nations Dec.    7  21 

Italians  in  America Oct.   12  32 

Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs Dec.  21  15 

Art  thefts  in Nov.  23  26 


J 

Jellyfish Dec.  21  18 

Jewish,  Are  Bolshevik! Dec.  14  32 

Jugo-Slavia Dec.  21  15 

Jugo-Slavs,  Home  life  of Dec.  28  95 


K 

Kaiser.     See  Wilhelm  II. 

Karolyi,  Count  Michael Dec. 

Kitchen,  ('ommunity Dec. 

Kitchin's  taxation  i)lan Dec. 

Knights  of  Columbus Nov. 


L 

"La  Guerre"  fresco  damaged.  .  .Oct.  12 
Labor  and  Bolshevism  in  AmericaDec.     7 

movement,  British Oct.  26 

Labor's  war-aims Oct.     .5 

League  of  Nations Oct.   12 

I.  II 

'.'.'.'..'..'.'.'..'.Oct.   19 

Dec.  21 

Germany  wants Nov.  16 

Itahan  comment  on Dec.     7 

Legs,  Wooden Nov.  16 

Letters,  Soldiers' Oct.     5 

Oct.   12 

"  Oct.   19 

Oct.  26 

Nov.    2 

Nov.    9 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  23 

"  Nov.  30 

"  Dec.  14 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  28 

Liberty  Bonds Oct.     5 

Loan  shows  wealth,  4th Nov.  16 

street  decoration Oct.   19 

Lice,  Trench Oct.     5 

Oct.   26 

Light,  Cheapness  of Dec.     7 

Lincoln  in  British  drama Dec.  28 

Literary  Digest  for  soldiers.  .  .Oct.  5 
Locomotives,  Most  powerful ....  Nov.  9 
London  and  Philadelphia,  Morals 

of Dec.    7 

prosperous Nov.  23 

M 

McAdoo  and  railroads Dec.  28 

McAdoo's  resignation Dec.     7 

McKenzie's  ^^hitefield  statue.  .  Dec.  21 
Machinery  for  Rus.sia,  American. Oct.  5 
"Made  in  America"  goods?  .  .  Nov.  2 
Maeterlinck's  "The  Betrothal"  .Dec.     7 

Mail  difficuhies Nov.    2 

Man-power,  Conservation  of . .  .  Nov.  2 
Maps 

Armistice Nov.  23 

Nov.  30 

.Vustria-Hungarv Nov.    2 

Nov.    9 

Balkan  front Oct.     5 

(^hile Dec.  21 

Europe Nov.  16 

Hvmger Dec.  28 


25 
17 
19 
13 
11 
30 
17 
5 
18 
21 
26 
59 
52 
52 
50 
57 
38 
63 
57 
42 
53 
39 
58 
13 
16 
24 
22 
45 
25 
29 
55 
22 

34 

28 


15 
13 
26 
25 
13 
28 
52 
22 

13 
11 
12 
7 
8 
11 
II 
11 
37 


Maps  Datf-    Pme 

Germany Nov.  30  11 

MitUleurojM Oct.    12  9 

Peru Dec.  21  11 

Turkey Oct.     5  12 

•       Nov.  16  21 

Western  Front Oct.    12  8 

Oct.    19  9 

Oct.   26  10 

"          (full  page).... Oct.   26  13 

Nov.    2  10 

"          (double  page;.  Nov.  16  12 

Nov.  30  11 

Maximilian's    Christianity, 

Prince Oct.   26  32 

Meals. Oct.    12  21 

Medicinej,,  Alcohol  in  patent. . .  .Nov.    2  22 

Mekka,  Pilgrimage  to Nov.    2  29 

Mesopotamia  customs Dec.  14  47 

Messager  in  .America,  Andr6.  .  .  .Nov.    2  24 

on  .American  music Nov.  23  29 

Meter  for  motor-trucki? Oct.     5  23 

Meuse,  Americans  at  the Dec.  14  40 

campaign Nov.    9  10 

Mining  the  war-zone Nov.  16  27 

Ministers,  Shortage  of Oct.     5  31 

Missions,    Evil   effects   of    com- 
petitive   Nov.    9  29 

Milteleurojm,  Map C)ft.    12  9 

Unscrambling Nov.    9'  7 

Mooney  Case Dec.     7  17 

.Mormon  Church,  Changing  hea<ls 

of Dec.     7  32 

Mos.s,  Surgical Dw.  14  21 

Motor-truck  meter Oct.     5  23 

transportation Dec.  28  85 

Museum  war-work Oct.   26  28 

Music  for  -America,  French Nov.    2  24 

French  comment  on  our. . .  .Nov.  2.3  29 

Musical  composition,  .Automatic. Dec.  14  24 

N 

Nature's  primal  war Dec.     7  27 

Navies,  American  and  Briti.-<h. .   Nov.  23  17 

Navigation,  Protecting  coa.st ..     Dec.  14  23 

Navy,  End  of  German Dec.     7  15 

Neutral  zone.  Map Nov.  30  11 

"NewEra,"  Church  and Oct.     5  32 

New  York's  thanksgiving  arch . . .  Dec.  14  26 

Niagara's  rapids.  Sounding Nov.    9  24 

Nichols  in  America,  Ralph Nov.    9  25 

Nicolai  on  war Dec.     7  30 

Nons'ay's  peace  views Oct.  26  20 

O 

Oil-cans,  American Nov.  23  22 

Olona,  textile  fiber Nov.  30  22 

Opera-house  democracy,  Berlin.  .Dec.  21  23 

Opium  tabu  in  C'hina Dec.  28  100 

Orchestras,  "Cleaning  up" Nov.    9  28 

P 

Palestine,  AUied  success  in Oct.     5  7 

Papal  neutraUty Dec.  28  33 

Paper,  Saving Oct.    12  15 

Paris  Coi\servator>'  orchestra  in 

America Nov.    2  24 

Peace     Conference     at     historic 

Versailles Dec.  14  22 

Wilson  and Nov.  30  14 

Dec.  14  9 

"  9 

Germanv     not     ready     for 

.Allied". Nov.    2  7 

Preparation  for Oct.    19  12 

problems IVc.     7  19 

proposal,  German Oct.   19  7 

"  16 

Oct.   26  14 

Remobihzinp  for IVc.     7  11 

talk    'moral  fl.ibbiness".  .  Oct.    19  2S 

tonus.  Britain's IVc.  21  5 

Peach-stones  for  ga&-masks           Oct.   2t>  24 

Peat  as  fuel Doc.     7  24 

on  salvation.  Pri\*ate Nov.    2  ;iO 

Peru-Chile  trouble l>cc.  21  1 1 

Peru,  Man IXv.  21  11 

Philadelphia  and  Ix>ndon,  Morals 

of Dec.    7  34 


_y 
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Date     Page 

Phonographs  in  Army Oct.   26  30 

Pigeons Dec.  28  82 

Pipe,  "Ironing"  old Oct.   26  26 

Poetry,  Current: 

Above  the  Darkness  (Rice) .  Nov.    2  34 
Admonition:      To      Betsey 

(Eden) Nov.    2  38 

America     to     France     and 

(Ireat  Britain  (Pulsifer)... Dec.     7  39 
America's      Home  -  Coming 

(Coates) Dec.  14  37 

Aviation  (Linton) Oct.    12  35 

Baby  Face  (Sandburg) Nov.    9  34 

Babylon  (Craves) Nov.  16  36 

Before  Battle  (Brand) Oct.     5  36 

Call,  The  (Smith) Dec.     7  39 

Camouflage  (Gould) Dec.  28  40 

Candles  That  Burn  (Kilmer) Nov.  30  36 

Carol  Naive  (McClure) Dec.  21  29 

Carol o'Bethlehem(McClure)Dec.  21  29 
Mr.    G.    K.    Chesterton 

(Squire) Nov.  23  34 

Chivalry  of  the  Seas,   The 

(Bridges) Dec.  28  38 

Communion  (Fyson) Oct.    12  37 

Crown,  The  (Tynan) Dec.  21  29 

Daimio's     Procession,     A 

,    (Lowell) Nov.    9  34 

Day,  The  (Le  Gallienne) .  .  .  Dec.     7  38 
Dead    to    the    Living,    The 

(Binyon) Oct.     5  36 

Des'  A-Nappin'  (Parrish) .  .  .  Nov.  30  36 

Distraction,  The  (Eden) ....  Nov.    2  38 

Ditchling  (Maynard) Oct.     5  38 

Edge,  The  (Ridge) Nov.    9  36 

EmptyCradle,  The(Selgas).Dec.  21  29 
r^ndlcss        Lament,        The 

(Fletcher) Nov.    9  36 

Escape  (Graves) Nov.  16  38 

Evening      at      Vallombrosa 

(E.  H.) Oct.     5  38 

Fences  (Garnett) Nov.  30  38 

Firs  in  Autumn,  The  (Pat- 
terson)  Oct.   19  40 

For    the    Apostles    of    "No 

Humiliation"  (Seaman).  .Dec.     7  42 
For  the  Child  That  Never 

Was  (Wilkinson) Nov.  30  36 

;    Freedom  (Runner) Oct.    19  39 

From  the  Sanscrit  of  Mata- 

blHwaljo  (Seaman) Nov.  23  34 

Happy  Country  (Cone) .  .  .  .Oct.   19  40 
Her  Third   Birthday   (Wat- 
son)  Nov.    2  36 

Homesick  (Schofield) Oct.    12  34 

Hope,  The  (Powys) Oct.   19  39 

In  a  Swiss    Valley  (Somer- 

viUe) Nov.  30  36 

In  Hospital  (Dawson) Oct.   12  37 

In   My  Soul's  House   (Col- 
lister) Nov.  30  38 

Invocation  (De  la  Mare).  .  .Oct.   26  36 

Iron  Music,  The  (Hueffer) .  .Oct.     5  37 

Ladies,  The  (Lowell) Nov.    9  34 

Lady  Visitor  in  the  Pauper 

Ward  (Graves) Nov.  16  36 

Last  Post,  The  (Graves) ....  Nov.  16  38 

Laurels  (Clark) Nov.    9  26 

L'Kftroi  (Hastings) Oct.   26  39 

Linas  to  a  Dead  Poet  (Nash)Oct.     5  38 

Love's  Lantern  (Kilmer) ....  Oct.   26  39 

Lullaby,  A  (Anon) Nov.  23  34 

Manger  Song,  A  (Farjeon) .  .Dec.  21  29 
Mary,  Helper  of  Heartbreak 

(Widdomer) Oct.   26  37 

Mavrone  ((Juiterman) Nov.  23  34 

Memory,  A  (Ridge) Nov.    9  36 

Moods  (Fletcher) Nov.    9  36 

Moonset  (Sandburg) Nov.    9  36 

My  Garden   Is  A   Pleasant 

Place  (Driscoll) Oct.   19  40 

Near  No  Man's  Land(Schak)Oct.    12  35 
New     Army,     The     (Faun- 

thorpe) Oct.   12  35 

New  Heaven,  The  (Tynan) .  Nov.  30  36 
New    Victory,    The    (Wid- 

demer) Dec.  14  34 

New  Year,  The  (Forril) Dec.  28  38 

Nocturne  (Maynard) Oct.   26  37 

Old     Houses    of     Flanders, 

The  (Iluoffcr) Oct.     5  37 


Poetry,  Current:                               Date  Page 

On  Christmas  Day  (DufT) .  .Dec.  21  29 
On   the   Road   to   Thiepval 

(Wheeler) Dec.     7  38 

Once     When     We     Bought 

Valentines  (Widdemer) . . .  Nov.    2  36 

Overdue  (Klaxon) Dec.  28  38 

People    Who    Write    Folk- 

Songs  (Squire) Nov.  23  34 

Pinch  of  Salt,  A  (Graves) .  .  .  Dec.  16  36 

Purple  Cow  (Burgess) Nov.  23  34 

Purple  Cow  (Wells) Nov.  23  34 

Qui  Embrasse    s'Embarrasse 

(DufT) Oct.   26  37 

Recognition  (Buchanan) Oct.   19  39 

Red-Blooded  (Henderson).  .Oojt.    19  40 

Renewal  (Rorty) Oct.   19  40 

Return  of  the  Soldier  (Un- 

termeyer) Dec.  14  37 

Rivers  of  France  (H.  J.  M.) . Oct.    •  5  36 

Sailor's  View,  The  (Klaxon) .  Dec.  28  38 

Sand  (Flexner) Nov.    9  36 

Secrets  (Mackay) Nov.    2  36 

Serenade   to   Vida    (Guiter- 

man) Oct.   26  36 

Sew     the     Flags     Together 

(Lindsay) Dec.  14  37 

Shivering       Beggar,       The 

(Graves) Nov.  16  38 

Sidera  Sunt    Testes    el  Ma- 

tuiina  Pruina  (Eden) .  .  .  .Oct.   19  40 
Six  Green  Singers  (Farjeon). Dec.  21  29 
Soldier's    Prayer,    A    (Mac- 
Gill) Dec.  12  34 

Song  (O'Brien) Oct.   26  39 

Song  (Fitter) Oct.   26  39 

Sonnet  (Somerville) Nov.  30  38 

Spring  Rain  (Lowell) Nov.    9  34 

Stars,  The  (Davis) Dec.  21  29 

Suddenly  One  Day  (Anon.). Oct.    12  35 

Summer  Rain  (Lowell) Nov.    9  34 

Thankfulness  (Waddington)Dec.  28  40 

Thanks  (Coates) Oct.   26  39 

That  Bhnkin'  Cat  (Klaxon) .  Dec.  28  40 

There  is  a  Close  (DuMarais). Oct.   12  35 
They  Lie  in  France  Where 

Lilies  Bloom  (Allen) Dec.  21  27 

To (Crow) Oct.   26  39 

To  D.  V.  B.  (Klaxon) Dec.  28  38 

To  General  Pershing  (Burr). Dec.  14  34 
To    Lucasta    on    Going    to 
the  War — for  the  Fourth 

Time  (Graves) Nov.  16  38 

To  My  Eldest  Child  (Wat- 
son)  Nov.    2  34 

To     Peace,     with     Victory 

(Robinson) Dec.  14  34 

To  the  Scottish  Regiments 

(Klaxon) Dec.  28  40 

To  Viorica  (Rosenthal) Nov.    9  36 

Trees  (Kilmer) Dec.  28  32 

Tristram  in  the  Wood  (Tay- 
lor)   Nov.  30  38 

True     Conqueror,     The 

(Fletcher) Nov.    9  36 

True   Memorial,   The   (Fer- 
guson)   Dec.     7  38 

Valley  Song  (Sandburg) Nov.    9  36 

War  at   Home,   The   (Wat- 
tles)  Dec.  14  37 

Waters    of    Paradise,     The 

(Fitter) Nov.  30  36 

Wet  Ships  (Klaxon) Dec.  28  38 

When  I'm  Killed  (Graves) .  .Nov.  16  38 

When  the  Wind  is  Low(Rice)Oct.  26  36 
While      Summers      Pass 

(Michaelis) Oct.   26  39 

Year,  The  (Sandburg) Nov.    9  36 

Ypres  Salient  (HuefTer) Oct.     5  37 

Poets,  English  praise  American. .  Nov.  30  26 

killed  in  the  war Nov.    9  25 

legal  status Oct.     5  27 

Reflections  for Nov.  16  31 

Pota.sh  ])roduction Oct.     5  24 

Powder-bags Nov.    9  21 

Price  list.  Fair Nov.    2  33 

Prices Nov.  23  90 

and  wages Dec.  14  14 

Decline  in Nov.  30  64 

Food Nov.    9  32 

No  decline  in Dec.  28  127 

Profanity  growing Oct.   26  li'.l 


Date     Pa'^e 

ProkofiefT,  Serge Nov.  16  28 

Prophecies,  Literary- Oct.   26  29 

Prosperity  in  Europe,  Possible.  .Dec.  21  62 

War  and Oct.     5  79 

Protestantism,  Roman Oct.   19  29 

Punishment  for  Germanj^ Oct.   19  10 

Q 

Quakers  and  war Oct.    12  30 

R 

Rabaud,       Boston       Symphonj* 

leader Oct.   26  31 

Race  reconstruction Oct.   12  20 

Railroad  earnings Nov.    9  92 

ownership  problem Dec.  14  13 

Railroader,  Banker's  failure  as.    Dec.  14  23 

Raib-oading,  Military Oct.   26  40 

on  a  country  road Oct.    19  23 

Railroads    and    American    engi- 
neers, French Nov.  16  23 

Better  days  for .  •  Dec.  14  74 

Future  Government  control 

of Dec.  28  15 

under  Government  control.  Oct.     5  79 

Rails  for  ties.  Old Dec.     7  26 

Railway  work.  Women  in Dec.  21  65 

Rats  in  trenches , Nov.  16  26 

Reconstruction Oct.    19  12 

Dec.     7  11 

"              Dec.  14  12 

Financial Nov.  23  93 

Industrial Nov.    2  23 

of  the  race Oct?  12  20 

Red  Cross  Christmas  call Dec.  14  30 

Cost  of  Running Dec.  28  34 

Flag  in  America Dec.     7  1 7 

Surgical  moss  for Dec.  14  21 

Reindeer  meat Dec.  14  64 

ReUgion  of  soldier Nov.  23  ^0 

Shipyard Dec.  21  28 

soldiers  want Oct.     5  30 

Religious  feehng  about  victory .  .  Nov.  30  30 

outbreaks  in  Germany Oct.    12  29 

war-workers Oct.    12  65 

Remobilizing  for  peace Dec.     7  11 

Reparation Dec.  28  11 

Repentance,  Call  to Nov.  .30  30 

Republican  Congress Nov.  16  14 

Congressional  victory Nov.  23  14 

Revenue  bill Dec.  21  S 

Revohitions,  Germany's  rival.  .  .Dec.  28  19 

Rifle  experts,  Americans Dec.  21  45 

Roads  for  trucks Oct.    19  22 

Roman  Protestantism Oct.    19  29 

Roosevelt  on  life  and  death Oct.     5  26 

Rostand Dec.  21  22 

Rubber,  Machine-made Dec.  14  25 

Recnforced Oct.    19  21 

Russia,  American  machinery  for. Oct.     5  25 

Anarchy  in Oct.     5  21 

Tolstoy's  sons  and Nov.  30  27 

under  Bolsheviki Dec.  28  50 

Russian  art,  Contemporary Nov.  16  28 

chaos  laid  to  Allies Dec.  14  20 

church  reviving Nov.  16  33 


S 

St.  Mihiel,  Americans  at Oct. 

Salt,  Harvesting Dec. 

Salvation  Army  at  the  front.  .  .  .Oct. 

Chinese  view  of Nov. 

Sanity,  Test  of Nov. 

Saving  still  necessary Dec. 

Savings  deposits Oct. 

Schools  more  useful Dec. 

Scott,  Soldier's  interest  in Oct. 

Seas,  Freedom  of  the Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Servians,  Bulgarian  butchery  of  Nov. 

Shakespeare  in  America Dec. 

Shaving-brushes,  Infection  from. Nov. 

Shell-shock Nov. 

Sherman's  conunent  on  war Dec. 

Ship-building,  Ford's.  .  Nov. 

statistics (\  t. 


5 

48 

28 

24 

19 

63 

9 

30 

16 

25 

28 

120 

12 

84 

28 

72 

19 

27 

14 

17 

21 

5 

28 

22 

30 

38 

14 

29 

9 

23 

23 

47 

28 

57 

•> 

19 

5 
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Date     Page 

Shipping;  resources Nov.  30  64 

Ships,  IJuildiiig  too  many Nov.    2  23 

Wdded Nov.    2  21 

Shipyurd  journals Dec.  21  24 

religion Dec.  21  28 

slackers Oct.      5  14 

Shotgun,        Germans        jjrotest 

aptinst Ox;t.    19  13 

Slackers  in  church Oct.     5  81 

Slang,  American  soldi(!r Nov.  23  3S 

(Jerman  war- Oct.     5  29 

Smith,  Death  of  J.  J Dec.     7  32 

Sn<)w-r()ll(!r Nov.  10  25 

Soldier  and  baby Dec.  28  60 

i'^at.alism  of Nov.  23  r)() 

Story  of  Ijlinded Dec.  28  54 

Soldier's  burial,*  Non-Catholic.  .Dec.  28  54 

Soldiers,  Canada's  disabled Dec.     7  23 

Soldiers'  comforts,  Paying  for.  .  .Nov.  23  30 

hear  of  armistice Dec.  21  32 

Heroism  of  wounded Dec.  28  85 

in  France,  American Oct.    12  37 

in  Paris,  Wounded  AmericanNov.  23  37 

lack  of  hate Nov.  23  32 

letters,     See  Letters. 

mail Nov.    2  52 

want,  Religion Oct.      5  30 

Songs,  War- Dec.  28  30 

Spaniard  on  Americans Dec.  28  72 

Spart.acides Dec.  28  21 

Sjjhagnum. Dec.  14  21 

SpitzlxMgen  taken  by  Bril.isli.  .  .  .Nov.  10  21 

Spy,  British Dec.  14  45 

Stage  war-villains Nov.  16  29 

St.eel,  Damascus Nov.    9  21 

St,on('li(^ng(;     given     to     English 

state Nov.    9  27 

Stonjs,  Five-and-ten-cent Oct.     5  80 

Strike,  How  Clemenceau  ended  a.Nov.    2  18 

Subniariiu^s  sink  British  ships.  .  .Oct.   20  10 
Suffrage     defeated     in     Senate, 

Woman Oct.    12  12 

Sugar  situation Oct.     5  34 

supply  and  prices Nov.  16  40 

Sweetening Nov.    2  22 

Suicide  in  American  cities Nov.  10  90 

Surgical  moss .Dec.  14  21 

Swiss  center  of  Bolshevism Nov.  30  19 

waterways  to  sea Oct.   19  23 


T 

Date  Pai$c 

Table  d'Hole,  Advantages  of.  .    Oct.    12  21 

Tank  duel Dec.  14  4S 

Tanks,  Baby Dec.  28  26 

Fighting Nov.  23  21 

Taxes  aft(T  jK^ace,  War- Nov.  16  93 

Dec.  21  8 

T(!eth  of  American  soldiers Oct.   26  23 

Tel(!graph  and  telephone,  (jovern- 

ment  control  of Dec.  28  17 

Tluiater  pros|)erity,  London .....  Nov.  23  28 

Theatre  du  Vieux  C'ulomhier Nov.  30  28 
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Ne\\*  \'ork.      .s<'tli\eal.     AcMdeniii   and 
."^epai.tle  --rhool  litr  vrr\'  \()utiu  gitL- 


I'Or  H  roc  hull'  acid  re, •>  Box  1  08.  (  )t-->iuiuj;  on  llud>" 


.  N  \  . 


CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Principil     MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE.  Assoc.  Principal 


E TROIT  COLLEGE  OF  LA 

TWO 
SCHOOLS 


EVENING 


I'lcparr  lor  tlir  H,\r.  i  \\rrc  \  v;\r<  ctuir'^f'  Icinl?-  lo  dcRirr 
oi  LL.H.  Students  may  witnoss  32  courts  in  daily  possioii. 
IhorouRliinslrnrtioii  in  (')cory  and  practice.  Faculty  com- 
prises 28  members  of  Bench  and  Bar.  aSth  year  t>eean 
Sept.  23,  1018.  Self-snpportinR  St  ndcuts  asMHfd  in  (indine 
employment.     For  cataloK  and  (nil  pariiiulars  address 

DETROIT  COLLEGE   OF    LAW 

34  Wltherell  i>treet  UbTKOH\  MICH. 


Educate  Your  Child 

In  Your  Own  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 
CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

(Eslablished    iSq7) 

\  unique  system  by  means  of  which 
children  from  kindergarten  to  12 
years  of  age  itiay  be  educated  at  home 
under  the  guidance  of  a  school  with  a 
national  reputation  for  training  chil- 
dren. For  information  write,  stating 
age  of  child.  Also  ask  for  circular 
on  Mr.  Hillyer's  new  book  "Child 
Training." 

Thr  Talvprt  Srbool.  10  Chair  St..  Balllmori!,  Hd. 

V.  M.  HILLYER,  A.B.  (Harvard),  Headmaster. 

"STAMMERII^G 


Its  Co^Jse  aj\d  Gire 


»» 


PIANO  STUDENTS 

Mrs.  Berry's  Studio  offers  serious  minded 
students  opportunity  for  rapid  advancement 
under  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers 
of  the  country.  Close,  personal  instruction 
which  is  so  essential  to  real  accomplishment. 

.Apply  Mrs.  SOPHIE  G.  BERRY, 
220  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 


PRACTICAL  ONG  YEAD  COURSES 

ELECTRICAL  t  MECHANICAL    ENCINEEDING 


liiUrnsive  ^rMininK.     New  laboratories*  and  shops. 
Complete  equipment.     Experienced  instructors. 
Diplomas  iirunteii. 

UVi/*-  for  Cataioa  E 


28th  year 


•ghf  IsuAsOtt  School  FOB  boys 


Three  Courses:  t'lassical.  Tt-ohnioul.  Commer- 
cial. Prepares  for  C  o  1 1  e  (t  e  and  Professional 
School.  A  teacher  for  every  S  pupilf.  For  boys 
over  IS.     Address  THK  H  KADM  ASTER.  Rox  T22 


DETBOIT  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY     YMCa'dETDO?T 


Send  for  this  70-page  book.  It  tells  how  I  cured  myself 
after  stammering  and  stuttering  20  years.  BENJAMIN  N. 
B06UE,  1102  N.  Illinois  Street,  IndianapolU,  Indiana. 

School    for   Exceptional    Children 

livery  facility,  in  a  syburljau  tinine,  for  the  care  and  training 
of  children  who.  through  mental  or  physical  disability,  ate 
unable  to  attend  public  or  private  schools.     14  miles  from 
riiiladelphia.      Booklet. 
MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Principal.  Box  160,  ROSLYN.  PeonsyWani* 

ig  Ladies. 

led  1842. 
......  i...,„ ,...  ..^ -.  - istoric  Shen- 
andoah Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  modern 
equipment.  Students  from  31  states  ("oiir>e>:  ('ollesiate 
(,t  years),  Prepar.itory  (.1  year>),  with  lertilicate  priviU-ties. 
\Iusic,  .'\rt  and  Domestic  Science.    (ataloK.     Staunton,   Va. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington  (Suburbs) 

m*        •  1     n         1       C  *  Knr  tlio  hiirtier  pHnralion 

National  rark  seminary  ^  vo..n,  w-.m^n.  Kxtm. 

.■    work    rI.ovp    hiirh    «(h..f.l.       Il„ 
I  ("mils,   Musi.-.    Pni 

itiial  Cnpilnl.   .Jamais  rj.  /im.  -^  1 .  /..  m . .  1  11.  c. .  1.1,.  ■.. .  ■  •<. 
Illiistrnt<^<l  i)Onk  on  requpst  to  Krjrislnir.  Hox  167.  Forest  (ilrn.  M«l. 


IJiJfito  igUitaruffeaderi© 

LPISCOPAL  THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY 

Enrollment  at  St.  John's  Military  Academy  for  the  year 
1918  is  now  complete.  .Applications  arc  being  received 
for  iijigiQjo.     .\ddress  Box  12  J  , 

Dr.  S.  T.  SMHHE.  Prtsidnit.  St.  John's  Military  Acadeo;.  Delaficli  Ws. 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ^ttabushe^ 

Term  bcRan  Sept.  12th.     lu  the  beautiful  and  histoi 


..II 
Art 


sion  coiirsowof  two  yr»r«' 
Kcononiii'B.  Kloricultiir«». 


l^nintitiK.  DmtTiMtir  .^^t.  Myst.»mBtic  study    01 
(he  Nati.Mial>'»i>ll»l.   .lAMt^s  K.  Amknt.  A.M..  Ph. P..  1.1,1)..  rro.sidont. 


KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL  IS^\ 

Prepares  for  college  or  technical  schools.  High,  healthful 
location.  Kaculty  of  experts.  Individual  attention  Exten- 
sive grounds.  Golf  course  and  tennis  courts.  Football  and 
baseball  fields.  Gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  .Address 
Dr.  .\.  \V.  Wilson.  Jr..  President,  Saltsluirg.  Penna. 

STAMMER 

If  you  stamnipr  attend  no  stammering  &cliool  till  you  gel 
ray  bis  new  KREE  book  and  special  rate.  Larcest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world  curinc  all  forms  of  defective 
Bpeerh  by  .ulvnnced  natnr.il   method.      Write  today. 

Norlh-Wesleni  School  for  Slamnwrer^  Inc..  2324  Grand  Atc.  Milwaukee.  Wii. 


HOLLINS    COLLEGE         C)hio  Military  Institute 


FOR    WOMEN 

T'ounfled   1842.     (olhce  course  (  i  vcnrsl.     rollegc  prepara- 
tory (2  \cars).  Liniite.I  to  2S'>  stu'lents.  \\  rite  lf)r  i  .it.iloRUc. 

MiM  MATTY   L.  COCKE.   President.      Box  313.   Hollini.   V>. 

MOUNT  VERNON   SEMINARY,   Washington.   D.  C. 
Mtm.   Somert'  School  for  Girli 

New    fire-proof   buiMinR.       .'o  a.  re  campu«.      Cat.ilogue 
and  views  tin  rctjuest. 

Mrs.  Klizabrth  J.  SoMiiRr.,  Principal  Rmcritu* 
.Mrs.  Apklia  G.  Hunsikv.  Headmistress 

Bancroft  Training  School  ,*„!i'''u«il\'„:'ef''chlMT'n 

win-so   iiiontnl   tlcvplopinf nt    hftfl   noi   |>rogi pf>!io(l   uornialtT.      Wjntrr 
lpl:trt<M^  in  t>oA\itifiil  IM)ila<1  r*lpliift  <>ii>>tii  It.     Suiuni<*r  Hoiiir  on  r-^H'-l 
•  •f  Mitinc.      I.intilod    ftt1«MidHnr<>.      Itritirtrnt  pliyiii'ian,    10   tciichcr!«. 
'29  uMTsvt  and  nlt4'ndantn.     Circular,  write, 
Nr\T    l.i-.rr    IHM    nfi'M  K     S.     F*FiTvr.T.^s     V   IV ,   Hox  1 M. 


i^AimLANCUAGESBrLlSTENING 

ON    K(9£//?OMW  PHONOGRAPH 


CORTINA   ACADEMY.  S«itf  2190.  12  E.  4filh  Strert.  N.  Y. 


Spanish  -  French-English-  Itah'an 


llilih.  lio.iutTtul  loc.ition.  Military  drill  subordmate  t» 
academic  work.  Lower  .school  for  younger  lx)ys.  Prepares 
for  collcur.     .\thletics. 

A     M.   HFNSHAW.  .Superintendent. 
OHIO.  ColloiJc  Mill.   Hoi  .SI    (nenr  Cincinnati). 

MANLIUS    SCHOOLS 

I'or   fouriorn    \»;»rs    ranked  by  thr   War   nepartment   as  an 
"Honor  .Vhooi."    Preparation  for  college  and   business.    Su- 
perior niilitarv  iraininR.      R.O.T.C.     Thorough  equipment. 
>tri(l  tut  t>ooUlrt  .iivl  infornialuMi. 
Brig. -Gen.    WM.     VERBECK.     Pres..    Box  125,  Manliu..  N.  Y. 


£  A  BANKER 


■  H     I"' '  1  .n  c  l>y  mail  iM  sr  .Tn- t  me   for    Um?-    at^^.^cti^  o  profes- 

■  V  M'-n  in  which  thpr«»  arc  (rit-at  opportunitipa  for  both  men 
^^^^  .^I^1  womrn.  Smd  nl  r^nrc  for  fre«?  book,  "How  to 
^^^^        Irron^r  n  Hnnkrr."  bv.Kn(;*R  G.  Al,OORN,  PrpsiHcnt. 

American  School  ot  O^nktnR.    55    McLene  BIdK-.  Cotumbus,0. 


Home  Study 


r 

I  (2;th  Year) 

I  Butinei*  Communication,  Formt  of  Public 

I  Address  —and  more  than  400  other  Academic 

I  and  professional  courses  are  oSered  by  corre- 

I  jpondence.     Address: 

I  eijp  Hnturrsitg  of  Olljiraga 

3^  Division    9,    Chicasro,  IIL 
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Liook  for  this  Siofn  on 
your  Jewelry  Store 


ALLMAR 


Store 


Seven  hundred  jewelers  cooperate  to  sell  you 
better  merchandise  at  lower  prices 

That's  the  reason  why  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  the  utmost  value  for  your  money  when  you 
patronize  your  local  Hallmark  jeweler  and  purchase  any  article  bearing  the  H^^^^^^  trade 
mark,  whether  it  be  a  watch,  a  brooch,  a  piece  of  sterling  or  plated  silver,  or  any  of  the  other 
numerous  articles  of  merchandise  that  the  Hallmark  jeweler  handles. 

Hallmark  goods  are  sold  at  exactly  the  same  prices  in  every  Hallmark  Store  in  the  United 
States.  And  every  Hallmark  article  is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  —  that  guarantee  is 
backed  by  an  association  of  700  leading  jewelers  (one  only  in  a  city)  who  have  the  vast  pur- 
chasing power  and  the  reputation  which  comes  from  doing  a  total  annual  business  of  ^30,000,000. 

You  will  save  money  by  buying  Hallmark  goods.  Ask  your  Hallmark  jeweler  to  show  you 
the  extensive  line. 


The  Directors  Special 

HALLMARK 

Bracelet  Watch 

B  355  —  named  "Direc- 
tors   Special "    because    it 
was  specially  planned  by  a 
committee  of  five  directors. 
Illustrated     actual     size. 
Cased  exclusively  in  a  gold 
filled  case  with  a  solid  gold 
back.      Movement  is  15  jewel 
with    lever    escapement.   A 
thoroughly     dependable    time- 
piece.     .      .       Price,  $20.00 


A  Very  Popular  Style   Hallmark    Bracelet  Watch 

B27Eng. —  a  handsome,  gold  filled,  octagon    shape 

engraved  case,  mounted  with  ribbon  bracelet.  Movement 

15  jewel,  lever  escapement.    A  watch  you  will  be  proud 

to  give  or  to  own Price,  $26.00 

B  28  EiiK.—  exactly  the  same  as  B  27  cxceot  that  case  is  14k  solid 
gold  and  the  ribbon  bracelet  has  14k  gold  snap.    Price,  $34.00 


The  HALLMARK  Watch 
for  Men 

Guaranteed  to  keep  accurate  time 
■  and  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Built 
in  models  to  suit  every  purpose 
for  which  a  man  desires  a  watch. 
Designed  with  the  greatest  care 
and  made  by  leading  factories  of 
America. 

•B  50  —  illustrated    actual    size. 
Has  a  17  jewel  movement,  adjusted 
to  heat  and   cold.    Thin  mddel, 
small  size,  25-ydar  case. 

Pricf.  $25.?)0 


Get  a  Copy  of  the 

HALLMARK    Gift   Book 

from  your  local  Hallmark  jeweler  —  or  write  to  us. 
Contains  43  handsomely  illustrated  pages  showing 
moderately  priced  gift  suggestions,  as  well  as  a  general 
line  of  the  famous  Hallmark  merdiandise.  This 
book  will  help  you  choose  • —  it's  free. 

U»e  Hallmark  Silver  Polish 


The  United  Jewelers,  Inc. 
54  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 
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What 

Secretary  of  State 

Lansing  says : 

"The  LIBERTY  MAP  is  a  most  excel- 
lent and,  therefore,  most  ^'aluable  map 
for  anyone  wlio  watclies  from  day  to 
day  the  progress  of  militar\-  events  on 
the  Western  Front.  Permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate The  Literary  Digest  upon  its 
enterprise  in  issuing  a  map  of  this  sort 
which  will  be  of  very  real  interest  to 
the  many  thousands  who  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  it." 


^y 


The  Famous  "Devil-Dogs" 


America's  peerless  fighting  Marines,  so  dubbed  by  the    Huns 
whom  they  disastrously  defeated  at  Chateau  Thierry,  use 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  LIBERTY  MAP 

and  find  it  indispensable  in  their  training.   No  other  map  can  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  soldier  and  civilian,  in  the  field  and  at  home.* 


All  Arms  of  the  Service  Commend  It 

On  account  of  its  remarkable  qualities  it  has 
been  enthusiastically  approved  by  the  highest 
officials  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Inspector 
General  of  the  Army,  Major-General  John  L. 
Chamberlain,  (lescril)es  it  as  "an  excellent 
map"  which  "conveys  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
situation."  Rear-.'Kdmiral  H.  P.  Husc,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Naval  Examining  Board,  terms 
it  "the  most  satisfactory  thing  of  the  kind" 
he  has  seen,  and  adds  that  he  does  not  know 
"Iiow  it  can  be  impro\ed  ui)on." 

"It  Will  Be  of  Immense  Value  to  Me" 

writes  Cliarlrs  S.  SId.hk  ,  Sccrelary  of  the 
U.  S.  Geogra|)hic  Hoarti,  Washington,  1).  C"., 
who  praises  its  size  and  scale  particularly. 
The  Aide  to  Brigadier-General  Enoch  H. 
(,'rowder,  the  Pro\  ost  Marshal  General,  char- 
acterizesit  as"an  interest  ing  and  helpful  map" 
and  exii(ctsto"find  it  very  useful"  in  his  office. 

"Its  Publication  is  a  Real  Service  to  the 

Country"  declares  Daniel  ('.  Roper,  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  i<e\enue;  and  Captain 
Roger  Welles,  IL  S.  N.,  Director  of  Naval 
Intelligence,  speaks  of  it  as  "complete  t(J  the 
minutest  detail."  Vice-Pri'sident  Marshal!  has 
given  it  "a  prominent  jjosition  in  his  i)ri\ate 
office  where  he  mayconsnit  it  from  day  today." 

America's  Highest  Map  Authority  Endorses  It 

Chief  (;e()gr,i|)lier  1'..  H.  Mar>li,dl,  l.  S.  (n.)- 
logical  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  styles  it  "a 


fine  piece  of  work  in  every  respect  and  by  all 
odds  the  best  that  I  have  seen.  The  shading 
scheme  is  graphic  indeed,  showing  at  a  glance 
the  track  of  the  Hun  in  his  effort  to  crush 
civilization  under  his  cruel,  inhuman  control. 
Each  home  from  which  has  gone  a  father,  a 
son,  a  husband,  or  a  brother,  would  certainly 
appreciate  a  copy  of  your  Liberty  Map,  as 
would  those  who  can  not  go.  By  all  means 
try  to  i)ut  one  in  each  home." 

A  Clear  and  Thrilling  Picture 

The  wonderful  LITERARY  DIGEST 
LIBERTY  MAP  shows  at  a  glance  how  far 
the  Hims  have  advanced,  how  much  territory 
tlu  y  occupy,  the  area  of  their  latest  "drives"; 
where  our  own  American  Armies,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  our  .Allies,  are -fighting  on  the 
great  Battls  Line  of  Liberty,  and  makes 
plain  the  mighty  task  which  confronts  America. 

An  Index  of  More  Than  12,000  Places 

is  supplied  with  lach  map.  Itl  is  liouml  in  a  sipaiate 
booklet  with  handsome  war  covlts,  and  is  i>ack<'d  witli 
the  folded  map,  in  a  strong  square  envelop  pomh  which 
can  be  used  as  a  permanent  container  for  both. 

In  Addition  to  the  Western  War  Area 

is  a  lonil'hlf  infill  mul'  of  lln' 'vhnlc  tifld  of  ofrritlioHs, 
showiuK  Itussia.  the  British  Isles.  .SiKiin.  the  Balk.ms. 
the   Italian   Kront.  the  whole  Mi-diterranoan,  and  the 

AlesopotaTiiian  caiiipaiKii. 

Railroads  and  Highways 

and  thousands  of  cities,  towns,  fortresses,  hills,  and  other 
places  of  military  imi^ortancc  are  shown  with  special  care 
to  secure  completeness,  convenience  and  legibility. 


The  Limits  of  the  Submarine  Blockade 

are  shown  as  well  as  the  routes  of  tlie  Air  Raids  which 
will  be  increasing  rapidly  in  number  and  imi)ortance  as 
the  great  new  fleets  of  airplanes,  now  buiidins;,  go  into 
action. 

Coal  and  Iron  Areas 

A  si)ccial  insert  map  is  provide<l,  sliowinf;  the  coal  and 
iron  .ireas  in  the  countries  inchidiil  in  the  largo  map,  and 
their  relation  to  the  abilities  of  the  opposing  nations  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

The  Coloring  of  the  Liberty  Map 

is  strikingly  graphic  and  sisniticant.  The  countries  are 
clearly  difTerentiate<l  and  all  boundaries  are  made  very 
plain.  The  great  Battle  Line  of  Liberty,  marking  llie 
positions  of  the  .\nierican  and  .\lliixl  armies,  is  shown  in 
RcHl.  While  and  Ulue. 

It  Will  Be  a  Great  Satisfaction  to  You 

and  an  inspiration  to  your  f.imih'.  or  to  those  who  are  ' 
working  in  your  place  of  l.usiuess.  or  to  those  w  ho  call 
at  vour  otVice.  to  se*-.  dav  bv  dav.  this  unusual  and  elo- 
quent LITKRARV  nit.KST  I.IBKRTV  .MAP  dis- 
J)la.^•e<l  conspicuously  on  \  our  wall  telling  its  wonderful 
story  of  tlie  gieat  fight  for  freedom. 

Size  4  ft.  4  in.  wide  ;  3  ft.  6  in.  high. 

It  is  the  only  fiap  which  gives  the  .\morican  people 
a  vivid  visualization  of  the  great  war.  and  thus  is  calcU; 
lated  to  rouse  their  patriotism  to  a  still  1 
intensify  their  determin^ition  to  see  the  ' 
a  victorious  e  inclusi(>ii.  It  shows  how  . 
of  fright  fulness  and  terror  has  been  thrust  acrott 
Europe  by  the  savage  Hun;  how  it  has  swept  ove 
whole  nations,  .scattering  death  and  ruin  in  its  wakC 
But  now.  from  all  the  eiids  of  the  earth  where  men  an 
still  frei'.  the  Armies  of  Liberty  have  gathered  at  th 
"Frontier  of  Freedom,"  and  are  battling,  drivin 
back  the  savage  hordes. 


I 


iiul  thus  IS  calcu< 
.  higher  pitch  an^ 
le  war  through  tM 
w  a  black  cload' 


ACT  QUICKLY— Use  This  Coupon  Moderate  Prices— Money-Back  Guarantee 


yr.S'K  .(■   \yAG\Ar.r,S  COMrANY.  .IH-.ieo  Fourth  Ai-r..  Nfir  York  Ctiv 

tJtmd  in/-,  cnrriagr  prrnnid.  Thr  r.ilrrarv  Iharit   I.inEltTY  MAV,  trttA  tnHrj.  in   Iht  Hate   I  hav 

iwina  lint,     i rnclour  the  tn*rfifir(t  price. 

l)la.  10  S  18 


prepaid,  I'hf  IMrrnrv  I'lae^     -   - 

markrd  irixA  rin  x  in  thr  Jollnwina  lint,     i rnclour  thr  fitreifirtt  price 

I  ;     fin.'  Qunlilv  Kntid  /Viper  h'dilion,  I'rirrtl.TS 
(  1    Ittxl  Qunlilu  Map  Cloth  Edition.  Prirr  H.RO* 


A'»i  ntc 

Sfrerf  atttt  \iiml*fr 

Cilit  nr  Toirn Stale 

♦  Soma  of  ttio  Mail  CloUi  Elilion  lire  vouippcil  wit!i  Bliick  WooJ  RiHIor*  «inl  Hnncvr. 
If  yon  wish  thin  *tylo.  ipinll  W».&P. 


The  I.IliF.R  TV  MAP  is  mndr  to  last.     Vou  may  have  it  on  finequalitv,  durablfl 
l)ondjiai>er;    price  J2.75,  witii  Index.     Or  on  indestructible  map  cloth;  price  ^4.! 
\vi  h  Index.     l':arh  Map,  with  Index,  is  packed  in  a  square  envelop  pouch — a  sa 
and  lonvemcnt  permanent  container. 

Sostirearewe  of  the  unquestioned  supTioritv  of  this  wonderful  Map  that ' 
will  refund  your  money  if  the  Map  is  not  satisfactory  in  every  res^iect.    Orders  ai*I 
pouring  in  Ijy  the  thousands  eveiv  dav-   therefore     • 

SEND    THE     COUPON     TO-DAY 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York^ 
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Little  Signs  That  Reveal 
Character  at  a  Glance 

The  Simple  Knack  of  Knowing  All  About  a  Person  at  Sight 


EVERY  ONE  knows  that  a  high  forehead 
indicates  the  intellectual  type — that  a 
receding  chin  denotes  weakness  while 
a  pronounced  chin  means  determination — 
these  things  and  a  few  other  signs  are  under- 
stood by  all.  But  often  these  signs  are 
counterbalanced  by  others  which  are  just  as 
apparent  but  which  the  average  person 
doesn't  know  how  to  diagnose. 

As  a  consequence  we  often  jump  to  con- 
clusions about  people,  which  prove  incorrect 
'because  we  don't  carry  our  observations  far 
enough.  It's  like  trying  to  read  a  sentence 
by  looking  at  the  first  one  or  two  words.  Wc 
might  guess  the  sense  but  more  likely  than 
not  we'd  go  wrong.  Yet  once  you  have  the 
secret,  you  can  understand  what  all  tTie  little 
signs  mean  and  get  at  a  glance  a  complete 
picture  of  the  characteristics  of  every  person 
you  meet,  as  easily  as  you  read  this  page. 

I  know  this  to  be  true  for  I  used  to  be 
about  the  poorest  judge  of  character  that  I 
know.  I  was  always  making  friends  only  to 
find  that  they  were  the  wrong  kind,  or  saying 
the  wrong  thing  to  my  customers  because  I 
had  failed  to  "size  them  up"  correctly,  or 
lending  money  to  people  who  never  intended 
to  pay  me  back.  I  even  made  a  costly  mis- 
take by  giving  up  a  good  job  to  go  into 
partnership  with  a  man  who  turned  out  to  be 
little  short  of  a  thief. 

I  was  pretty  much  discouraged  by  this  time 
and  I  determined  that  the  thing  for  me  to  do 
was  to  learn  to  read  character,  if  such  a  thing 
as  that  was  possible,  for  I  felt  that  unless  I 
did  know  whom  I  could  trust  and  whom  I 
couldn't,  I  never  would  get  very  far. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  read  an  article 
about  Dr.  Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford,  who 
is  recognized  as  the  foremost  character 
analyst  in  this  country,  and  who  was  em- 
ployed by  a  big  company  at  a  salary  of 
$16,000  a  year  to  select  their  employees. 
I  thought  then  that  if  hard-headed  business 
men  paid  such  a  salary  as  this  in  order  to 
insure  their  getting  the  right  kind  of  workers 
that  there  surely  must  be  something  in  char- 
acter reading  for  me. 

One  day  while  in  Pittsburg  my  eye  was 
attracted  to  an  announcement  of  a  lecture 
on  Character  Analysis  by  Dr.  Blackford  and 
I  decided  to  go  and  see  if  I  could  learn 
anything. 

That  lecture  was  an  eye  opener!  Not  only 
did  Dr.  Blackford  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
read  at  a  glance  the  little  signs  that  reveal  a 
person's  character,  but  after  the  lecture  she 

Ifave  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  character 
jeading  that  amazed  the  audience. 
She  asked  the  audience  to  select  two 
ieople  in  the  hall  to  come  uj)  and  be  ana- 
yzed.  Several  men,  all  of  them  entirely 
unknown  to  Dr.  Blackford,  were  suggested 
and  finally  two-.were  chosen.  As  they  came 
upon  the  platform  Dr.  Blackford  looked 
them  over  keenly  and,  after  a  mon)ent's 
bought,  began  to  analyze  both  of  them  at 
nee.  As  she  mentioned  the  characterislics 
f  one  she  described  the  corresponding  cliar- 
cteristics  in  the  other. 

Beginning  with  generalities,   she  told    the 
lydience,  every  one  of  whom  seemed  to  know 
lOth    men,    that    one    was    a    good    mixer, 
ggressivc,    bold   and  determinetl,  while  the 
tother  was  more  or  less  of  a  recluse,  very  self- 
contained,  quiet  antl  gentle. 


The  first,  she  said,  was  brilliant,  clever, 
quick-witted  and  resourceful;  the  second  a 
silent  man,  slow  and  ddiljerate  when  he 
spoke,  and  relied  upon  calm,  mature  judg- 
ment rather  than  brilliant  strokes  of  ingenuity 
and  wit. 

The  first  man  according  to  Dr.  Blackford 
was  actix'e,  restless,  always  on  the  go,  [im- 
patient, and  able  to  express  himself  only  in 
some  active,  aggressive  manner.  The  second 
man  was  studious,  plodding  and  constant, 
and  expressed  himself  after  prolonged  con- 
centration and  careful  thought.  The  first 
man,  the  doctor  said,  was  therefore  especially 
equipped  to  execute  plans,  to  carry  to  success 
any  course  of  action,  but  was  not  particularly 
qualified  to  make  ))lans  or  to  map  out  a 
course  of  action — he  could  make  practical  use 
of  many   different    kinds   of    knowledge    but 


"VVIiat  I've  learned  enables  nic  to  know  as 
much  aljout  a  nv.in  the  first  time  I  meet 
him  as  his  best  friend — sometimes  more." 


did  not  ha\e  the  patience  or  the  ]X)wer  of 
concentration  to  (search  out  and  classify  the 
knowledge  so  that  it  could  be  used.  While 
he  was  a  brilliant  speaker,  a  resourceful  and 
effecti\e  debater,  he  lacked  the  power  to  dig 
out  and  assemble  the  material  for  orations 
and  debates.  The  .second  man,  she  con- 
tinued, being  shy  antl  self-conscious,  could 
not  speak  in  public,  but  was  a  master  of 
study  and  research  and  strong  in  his  ability'  to 
classify  and  correlate  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 

"Indeed,"  said  Dr.  Blackford,  "this  gen- 
tleman would  be  a  remarkable  success  as  a 
law\er,  espeiiallx'  in  court  practice.  The  other 
gentleman  would  be  a  remarkable  success  as 
a  lawyer,  hut  his  particular  fiekl  would  be  the 
preparation  of  cases  and  the  gi^  ing  of  counst^l 
to  clients.  Therefore,"  she  went  on,  "they 
would  be  particularly  fitted  to  work  together 
as  partners  not  onK-  because  they  comple- 
ment each  other  professionalK'  but  because 
their  dis])ositions  are  such  that  the\"  would 
naturally  admire  and  respect  each  other." 

As  she  said  this  the  audience  broke  into  a 
storm  of  applause  and  ujion  in(juir>  I  learned 
that  the  two  men  were  indeed  lawyers;  .uul 
partners,  that  they  had  been  parlners  for 
twenty  >e.irs  and  were  well  known  in  Pitts- 
burg for  their  intense  affection  for  e.uh  other 
and    for   the    fact    that    during  their  twenty 


years'  partnership  they  had  never  had  a  diM- 
greement.  One  was  the  brilliant  trial  lawyer; 
the  other  the  student  and  counselor,  and  as  a 
team  they  were  remarkably  successful. 


When  the  lecture  was  over  it  didn't  take 
me  long  to  get  up  to  the  platform  and 
inquire  as  to  how  I  could  learn  more 
alxjut  character  reading,  and  I  found  that 
Dr.  Blackford  had  just  comiWeted  a  rxjpuiar 
Course  that  explained  the  whole  thmg  and 
which  would  be  sent  on  approval,  without 
charge,  for  examination.  I  immediately 
wrote  the  publishers  and  received  the  CourbC 
by  return  mail. 

And  wtien  it  came  I  was  ne\'er  so  amazed  in  my  life — 
for  here  was  the  whole  secret  in  seven  fascinating 
lessons.  No  hard  study — no  tiresome  dnidgerj-.  just 
interesting  pictures  and  simple  directions  that  I  couldn't 
go  wrone  on. 

Why.  the  verv-  first  lesson  taught  me  pointers  I  could 
use  riKht  away  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  wet-ics 
Ijefore  I  was  able  at  one  quick  but  careful  survey  to  tell 
just  what  a  man  was  like  by  what  be  looked  like. 

.\nd  what  a  revelation  it  was!  For  the  fir'-t  time  I 
n-ally  knru'  people  whom  I  Ihoughl  I  had  known  for 
years.  It  was  all  so  simple  now  that  it  hardl>-  seemed 
I)ossible  that  1  could  have  made  such  mistakes  as  I  did 
before  1  heard  of  Dr.  Blackford. 

People  took  on  a  new  interest.  Instead  of  just 
"blanks"  each  one  became  a  deliniie  ixrsonality  with 
(lualities.  tastes  and  traiUs  whicli  I  was  alwa>s  able  to 
"sp<jt."  Why,  the  very  act  of  nic-eting  people  l>ecame 
the  most  fascinating  pastime  in  the  world.  .\nd  how 
much  more  clearly  my  own  character  loomed  \ip  to  me.  I 
knew  as  never  Ijefore  my  limitations  and  my  caiabilitn-s. 

But  it  has  been  my  contact  with  people  in  business 
that  my  new  faculty  lias  helped  me  most — to  say  that 
it  has  tieeii  worth  thousand-  of  dollars  to  me  is  to  put  it 
mildly.  It  has  enabled  me  to  selei-t  a  new  partner  who 
has  proved  the  best  helji  a  man  ever  had — it  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  build  up  probably  the  most  efficient 
"frictionless"  organization  in  our  line  of  business  with 
even,-  nan  in  the  right  job — it  has  been  the  raean«  of 
my  securing  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  business 
from  men  I  had  never  been  able  to  sell  before  be»-aus<-  I 
hadn't  judged  them  correctly,  for  after  all  ."ialesmanship 
is  n;ore  in  knowing  the  man  you're  dealing  with  than  in 
any  other  one  thing — and  what  I've  learned  from  Dr. 
Blackford's  les,soiis  enables  me  to  know  as  much  aty<ut 
a  >r.->n  the  first  time  I  meet  him  as  his  best  friend — 
sometimes  more. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  siu  h  concerns  as  the  Scott 
Paper  Company,  the  Baker-\'awter  Company,  tlie 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 
and  others  have  sought  Dr.  Blackford  as  coMn«>rtf>r:  or 
that  thousands  of  head.^  of  large  corpor.  n. 

engineers,    physicians,    bankers    and  \e 

St  udie<l  her  Course  and  say  that   the   LH..w,i   ,.,,..<>,   iS 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  tiiem? 

Send  No  Money 

The  biggest  surprise  about  Dr.  Blackford's  Course 
you  haven't  read  yet — and  that  is  the  prii-e.  If  after 
examining  the  seven  lessons  in  your  own  hoqie  you  de- 
cide to  keep  tfie  Course  you  nee<l  only  send  $s  in  full 
payment.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satistied  with  the 
Course.  si>nd  it  hack  and  \ou  will  owe  nothing. 

Merely  .send  the  coujioii  for  it  now  without  money — 
or  write  a  letter  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  charges 
lirepaid. 

Vou  take  no  risk  and  you  liave  ex-erj'thins  to  gain,  so 
mail  the  coupon,  before  this  remarkable  offer  is  with- 
drawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION    COUPON 


Difiaoi  (f  itsmtit  Utcttm,.  btH  2310.  1 19  Wett  4(M  St.  Nn>  Ywi 
VuNishrrs  oi  Thf  Indrpfniirnt   Kon4  linrprf'i  Weekiy) 

Please  send  me  Dr.  Blackford's  Course  of  »e\-en 
lessons  callol  "Reading  Character  at  Si^ht.  "  1  will 
either  roniail  the  Coiir*  to  >-ou  within  five  days  after 
its  receipt  or  send  you  $s. 


Name . . 
.■\ddrcss 


''*A 
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Plumbing  Fixtures  That  Stop  Waste  and  Prevent  Loss 

In  hotels,  offices  and  public  buildings — or  in  homes  where  there  are  chil- 
dren— the  needless  waste  of  water  is  a  serious  item.  A  faucet  carelessly  left 
open  may  flood  a  room  and  cause  untold  damage. 

Mueller  Self-Closing  Faucets  are  designed  to  prevent  such  waste  or 
damage.  They  open  as  easily  as  the  ordinary  faucet — but  close  automatically, 
immediately  the  hand  is  removed  from  the  handle. 

They  embody  the  wisdom,  the  skill  and  the  mechanical  precision  resulting  from 
sixty  years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  dependable  Plumbing   Fixtures. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


Mueller  is  the  recognized 
standard  of  quality  in  Plumb- 
ing Fixtures — the  mark  of 
supremacy  that  insures  posi- 
tive and  lasting  satisfaction 
to  both  owner  and  user — 
the  identifying  brand  that 
gives  you  100%  protection. 
Mueller  Fixtures  are 
made  of  Mueller  He — a  metal 
which  is  85%  pure  copper, 
and  which  takes  and  holds 
the  finest  finish  and  the 
heaviest  nickel  plating.  ,. 

Muellerile  is  far  more  dur- 
able and  resists  corrosion  better  than  com- 
mon brass  (which  is  rarely  60*/o  copper) 
Muelkrile   is   used    only    by    MUELLER. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

Mueller  Self-Closing  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Adjustable  Index— set  and  kept 

.    in  any  position  desired. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely vvafer-tisht. 

5— Roller    Bearings— reduce    fric- 
tion and  prevent  wear. 
6— Non  -  Hammering  Valve  — con- 
trolled by  phosphor-bronze  spring. 
7— Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashin.ii. 


Mueller  Self-Closing 
Faucets  are  protected  by  basic 
patents,  embody  the  famous 
Seven  Points  of  Supremacy, 
and  are  warraiited  to  stand 
four  times  the  normal  water 
pressure  without  leakage. 

Instruct  your  architect  to 
specify  Mueller.  To 
insure  dependable  service  at 
the  minimum  of  ccxst,  see 
that  the  brand  MUELLER 
is  on  every  faucet  or  combi- 

::::::::::::::::::••:•••••••■       nation   USed. 

Write  today  for  the  free 
book,  "Dependable  Plumbing."  It  illus- 
trates and  explains  MUELLER  supremacy, 
and     gives     many    valuable     suggestions. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.   S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St. — San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada 
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SMASHING   "THE  MINOR   BEELZEBLBS" 


WITH  PliUSSIANlSM  evoryw  Ihtc  on  Uic  retreat, 
with  aiit()(!raey's  defenses  cracking  all  aloiif";  llie  line, 
with  Servia  reconqiu'red  ami  Hulfjaria  (iriveii  out ol" 
the  war,  with, the  Turkish  forces  in  Paicstin*'  virtually  aniiihi- 
latpd,  with  the  Japanese  winiiing  victories  in  Siberia,  with  the 
Americans  and  French  jn-essinf?  on  victoriously  in  Chain  pafjne. 
with  tlu!  British  entering  Cainbrai,  with  the  Helfjians  recoverintf 
a  larfre  strip  of  their  (!oast-laiid;  the  Allied  nations  now  see  the 
turn  toward  \nctory  .of  the^long  lane  through  which  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  have  been  struggling  these  four  \-ears.  Tlie\ 
see  (Jermany's  military  might  at  last  Ix-giniiing  to  crumble. 
And  while  Berlin  trembles,  the  rever1)eration  of  Allied  blows 
"thrills  the  enemies  of  Grertnany  with  joyous  expectation." 
Truly  do  the  French  call  the  [)resent  season  the  "' .\iitmiiii  of 
Vengeance,"  says  a  J'aris  corres()on<lent  of  the  New  York  '/'inns, 
as  ho  notes,  besides  the  surrender  and  elimination  of  Bulgaria, 

"Austria  pleading  for  ])eace  and  conf<>ssing  that  only  enough 
flour  is  left  to  last  till  January;  Turkey  disastrously  defeated, 
ith  the  loss  of  two  of  her  best  armies  and  two  of  h(>r  richest 
provinces;  Cierman\-  surt'ering  the  accumulated  l-.itterness 
[of  ten  cous(!Cutive  weeks  of  continuous  defeats  along  the 
whole  e.Kteut  of  what  she  regarded  as  the  most  impregnable  part 
of  her  front  at  the  hands  of  armies  she  believed  a1  her  mercy, 
and  lookiiiu  forward  with  ev»T-growing  terror  to  the  A-engeance 
lor  all  her  crimes  that  awaits  her  at  the  h;mrls  of  an  American 
army  stronger  than  her  own."" 

The  Allied  advance  on  the  "West  Front,  from  Dixiiuide  to 
Verdun,  with  the  capture  of  lO.OOO  German  ])risoners  in  the  first 
three  days,  threatened  not  oid\  Hie  llindeuburg  line  but  the 
very  existence  of  the  (^uadruph^  Allianc(>.  II  meant  that  the 
liulgarians  and  Turks,  Avhose  armi(>s  were  crusht  during  the 
preceding  fort-tiight,  couhl  expect  no  help  from  Berhn.  And 
the  first  consequence  of  this  was  the  quick  collapse  and  sur- 
render of  Bulgaria.  In  just  fifteen  days,  from  Sei)1emb(>r  lo  to 
September  M),  the  forces  und<<r  (len.  Franchet  d'Espere\  pierced 
the  .Bulgarian  center,  split  the  Bulgarian  armies,  drove  far  uji  the 
Vardar  Valley  in  .southern  St>rvia.  invaded  Bulgarian  territory. 
and  stormed  Bulgarian  frontier  strongholds,  taking  prisoners  b_\- 
the  thousands  and  guns  by  the  hundreds.  ,\ft»>r  the  "slipptTx 
and  slipping"  F(>rdinand's  vain  appeal  to  Fi(>ld-Marshal  \oii 
Mackensen  to  save  the  day,  the  Bulgarian  (loxernment  saw 
ths^t  the  game  was  up.  An  armistice  was  demati<le<l  and  on 
September  .'iO  it  was  reported  that  Bulgaria's  rei)resentatives 
ha4^ccepted  the  Allied  terms  otTeretl  by  (ien.  Franclut  d'Kspi'rey. 
\  hich  included  the  giving  up  of  all  invaded  territor\.  the  sur- 
jrender  of  all  Bulgarian  forces  outside  Bulgarian  t(>rritor\  and 
demobilization  of  all  within,  the  comph'te  breaking  of  relations 
with  Ciermany,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  and  free  access  of  .\llied 
forces  to  Bulgarian  soil.  Just  as  Fc^rdinand  was  learning  that 
lihis  great  ally  could  not  succor  him.  tluM-e  was  fleeing  through 
Constantinople,  toward  Germany  and  safety,  a  German  l-'ield- 
, Marshal  who  had  iiromised  the  Turkish  Sultan  an  easy  coiupiest 
^Egypt,  but  who  had  barelv  saved  his  own  skin  after  tlu' 


crushing  ilefeat  of  the  Turkish  armies  he  commanded  on  the 
old  battle-lielrl  of  Armageddon.  The  war-lord  in  lii-rlin  can  spar<< 
no  aid  from  his  own  hard-prest  lines  in  France.  Our  e<litors 
are  convinced  that  Teutoni<'  prestige  in  the  Kasi  has  be^-n  for- 
ever shattered,  and  that  the  evidence  that  Germany  is  no  longer 
able  to  gi\e  efTecti\<-  siii)port  to  her  snb«»rdinate  a/'X'om|)lices, 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  "  the  minor  Beelzebub.s."  as  some  one  calls 
them — ha«  ended  forever  Germany's  iniddle-F'.un»|K'an  dream. 

Th(«e  simultaneou.-  .\llied  successes  in  I'alestine  and  Ma^*«- 
donia,  "with  their , prolonged,  patient.  siU-iit,  but  corisunimat«' 
preparation,"  .says  the  New  ^'ork  Krenhnj  Sim,  "cijnstitutc  a 
wonderful  feat  of  geiieraNhip  and  they  viiidicnte  clinia<Micall\ 
the  |)rincii)h'  of  unified  (M)mmand."'  Marshal  FtK-h.  as  the  I'hila- 
del|)hia  I'resK  notes,  has  kept  almost  every  seetor  of  the  Westf-ni 
Front  bu.-^y,  "and  now  one  by  one  he  is  raising  tin-  curtain  on  the 
s«'veral  side  shows.'"  The  F(»eh  |)lan  of  hitting  the  foe  "hanl 
in  quick  succession  at  point  after  jioint"  i-  now  1rium]>hantly  in 
action,  others  ])oint  out.  even  on  the  outer  edge^  of  the  conliiet. 

America,  tho  suppo.se<lly  at  ]>eace  with  both  Turkey  an<l 
liulgaria,  hailed  the  recoiupie^t  of  southern  S<Tvia  as  tho  it  were 
an  .\meriean  \  ictorv .  while  the  news  that  Alleiiby  ha<l  dri\«'n 
the  Turk  from  the  llol_\  Land  and  ■"regained  Palestine"  thrilled 
e\('r\  heart.  In  the  words  of  the  Newark  Sins,  "with  one  of  tin- 
great  ca\  alry-ridis  of  histor>"  .Mleiiby  "swi-pt  iiortli  over  the 
l)lains  of  Sharon  to  Nazareth,  from  Juch'a  a<Toss  Samaria  into 
Galilee,  and,  in  three  days,  pocketed  tlu'  Turkish  main  army  Im'- 
Iwcen  the  Dead  Sea  aiwl  the  .Sea  of  (Jalilee."  If  Allenby  makes 
the  most  of  his  brilliant  succi'ss,  eontinues  The  .Vc/v.  "  Damascus 
will  fall,  o])eiiing  the  roail  t(»  .\Ieppr)  ;ind  making  it  possible  to 
elTect  a  junction  with  Gi-iieral  .Marshall  in  .Me.Mipotamia.  which 
would  jnit  tin-  British  on  the  frontier  of  .Ksia  Minor  from  the  M»"d- 
iterrauean  to  the  Persian  frontier."  Turke;.  is  now  thnalvmHi  by 
an  Allied  advance  through  i^uliraria.  The  \Va>hiiigton  I'lisl  fon*- 
sees  the  <'omplete  defeat  and  elimination  of  Turke\ ,  tin-  o|>enin4f 
of  the  Black  .Sea  to  the  Allies,  and  ;in  oiH-n  path  int<»  Hungary; 
Germ.iny  <'an  only  nuH>t  this  "by  weakening  tlie  Western  Fntnl. 
where  she  is  already  outnnmben'd. "" 

.\llied  military  and  jxililic.-tl  object>  are  the  -ame  in  Pah-stinc 
.md  the  Balkans,  says  the  military  critic,  Mr.  Sidebotham,  in  a 
London  Times  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun — 

"They  are.  first,  to  redeem  for  the  rightful  «»wnrrs  countries 
opprt>st  b\  alien  domination.  Second  I, \ .  to  deftvit  the  enemy's 
Oriental  policv  an<l  discourage  his  jH-ople.  as  well  as  to  take  in 
time  guaranties  for  futur»'  inace  aiul  fn-tMlom  which,  if  left  to 
the  final  peace  conference,  might  be  skiinp»'d.  Thinlly.  if  p«xs- 
sibh\  gain  fresh  points  of  attack  against  our  enemies." 

The  Eastern  victories  naturally  revive  the  old  delwte  iM'twcon 
"Easterners"  and  "Westerners."  .\  distingui.sh(><l  n^pn-^sentative 
of  the  latter.  General  Maurice,  warns  us.  in  a  dis|Kit<*li  to  tho 
New  York  Timcx,  not  to  make  t<Mi  nuu-h  of  thesr  successes: 

"Let    us   have    no    illusion>.      We   can    not    d«fi<at    Gennan>. 
Turkey,  antl  Itulgaria  dt>cisivel.\   '"  ''h   fieU  n\  ,,ni-  and  ''"   <-Mitc 
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tinip,  and  there  is  no  way  round  wliiob  leads  to  the  defeat  of 
Germany.  If  we  are  led  into  attempting  these  excursions  we 
are  prolonging  the  war." 

The   same   view   is   taken   by   the   New   Yoik   Evening   Post, 
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RELATION  OF  THE  BALKAN  FRONT  TO  ADJACENT  LANDS. 

which  argues  that  successes  in  Palestine  and  IMacedonia  were 
made  possible  by  Foch's  ofifensive  in  France,  and  obsei'ves: 

"It  is  not  minimizing  the  importance  of  the  Aictories  in  the 
East  to  say  that  the  Allies  are  Avorking  for  a  swifter  victory 
than  could  be  obtained  by  the  crushing  of  Turke.v  and  Bulgaria 
and  their  separation  from  the  Central  Alliance.  ]f  we  were 
content  to  stand  for  two  years  on  the  defensive  in  France,  the 
war  might  be  so  won.  But  that  is  precisel.v  what  the  great 
Allied  effort,  and  i)rincij3all.v  America's  effort,  is  intended  to 
avoid.  ...  If  the  war  were  to  be  won  by  negotiation  the 
Allies  would  be  justified  in  concentrating  on  the  policy  of  piectv 
meal  Eastern  conqu«'st  and  th(>  break-uj)  of  the  Teuton  alliance. 
But  as  it  is,  Foch  will  still  i)repare  himself  to  break  the  German 
line  once  for  all  between  the  North  kSea  and  the  Vosges." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  the  military  expert  of  the  New 
York  Times  that  these  successes  in  the  East  haA'e  certainly 
"justified  in  full  measin-e  the  British  judgment  in  continuing 
their  forces  in  what  would  on  the  surface  appear  to  be  but 
subsidiary  fields."  The  Washington  Post  laments  the  long 
ascendency  of  the  "Westerners"  in  Allied  council!^.  It  believes 
them  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Central  Powers 
were  efiabled  "without  let  or  hindrance"  to  consolidate  their 
positions  in  Houmania,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  liussian  Black  Sea 
littoral.  The  results  in  Alacedonia  and  Palestine  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  newspaper,  more  than  justified  the  expectations 
of  the  "Easterners,"  and  "the  only  i)il.v  is"  that  their  views 
"were  so  long  oi)posed  and  that  the  i)r(>sent  success  was  not 
obtained  eighteen  long  months  ago.  Avhich,  in  the  opinion  of 
coini»etent  observers,  could  have  been  done."  Tin-  Brooklyn 
Eagle  is  of  much  the  .same  opinion  and  declares  that  "a  destroyed 
Turkey,  an  emancipated  Servia,  a  re\i\ed  Hounumia.  and  a 
Greece  infused  with  new  vitalit.v  and  i)ower  are  objects  that  can 
and  ought  to  be  secured  while  the  waning  strength  of  Germany 
is  concentrated  for  the  defense  of  her  menaced  frontiers." 

The  .  Macedonian  campaign,  as  the  Philadelphia  h^qiiirrr 
points  out,  began  on  .\ugust  14,  when  Servian  artillery  opened 


fire  on  the  strongest  Bulgarian  positions  along  the  Saloniki 
front.  Two  weeks  later  some  of  these  positions  were  carried 
bj^  assault  with  the  capture  of  800  prisoners  and  consider- 
able booty.  On  September  15,  after  several  days'  bombard- 
ment, the  great  advance  was  begun  by  the  French  and  the 
reconstituted  Ser\-ian  Anny.  The  first  day's  fighting  saw  the" 
Bulgarians  driven  back  nine  miles  with  a  loss  of  a  thousand 
prisoners.  Day  after  daj'  the  offensive  went  on,  the -front 
broadening,  the  spear-head  thrusting  further  north  into  Servia 
In  a  week  the  fighting  was  general  from  Monastir  to  the  Struma. 
On  the  left  the  Italians  helped  against  the  first  Bulgarian  Army. 
On  the  right  the  Briti.sh  and  the  new  Greek  Army  struck  north, 
driving  the  second  Bulgarian  Army  be.yond  its  own  frontier. 
By  the  26th  there  was  continuous  fighting  on  a  loO-mile  front, 
and  the  Allied  center  had  advanced  until  Prilep  and  Ishtib  were 
taken  and  the  Bulgarian  armies  on  either  side  of  the  Vardar  were 
in  graA'e  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  each  other  and  encircled  in 
turn.  The  first  week's  fighting  brought  in  as  many  as  10,000 
prisoners  and  hundreds  of  guns.  The  Bulgarian  positions  were 
strong,  being  well  fortified  and  situated  in  a  land  of  steep  moun- 
tains, but  fell  easily  before  the  irrepressible  Servians  who  were 
reconquering  their  fatherland.  At  some  points,  particularly 
near  their  own  frontier,  the  Bulgarians  held  well,  but  on  manj' 
sectoi's,  according  to  the  dispatches,  thej-  retreated  helter-skelter, 
abandoning  guns,  supplies,  and  wounded  soldiers;  several  regi- 
ments mutinied.  The  SerAdans,  .says  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
"performed  one  of  the  most  difficult  military  feats,  a  deed  com- 
parable to  th(!  breaking  of  the  Wotan  line."  A  Jugo-Slav  division 
also  gave  a  good  account  of  itself  in  the  early  part  of  this  campaign. 
The  immediate  purposes  of  the  Macedonian  campaign  are 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"First,  to  exert  upon  the  Bulgar  Armv,  weakened  bv  transfer 
of  divisions  to  the  West  Front,  such  pressure  as  will  recall  the 
divisions  sent  away,  produce  defeat  before  the  divisions  can  be 
recalled,  and  add  to  the  discontent  and  apj^rehension  alread.v  ex- 
isting in  Bulgaria;  secondly,  by  thrusting  up  the  Cerna  Valley,  to 
cut  the  Bulgar  communications  in  the  lower  Vardar  Vallev,  com- 
pelling a  Avithdrawal  from  all  the  strong  jm.sitions  near  the  Gn'-ek 


HOW  ALLENBY  TRAPT  THK  Tl  HKISH  ARMY  IN  PALESTINE. 

frontier  which  have  been  occupied  for  more  than  two  years; 
finally,  by  brt^aking  the  communications  between  the  Vardar 
Valley  and  Monastir  by  way  of  I'rilep.  to  compel  the  Bulgars 
to  retire  out  of    all   of   Macedonia   west   of   the   Vardar,  thus 
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disengapinf;:  Monastir  and  thrusting  a  wedfijo  Ixitwcen  the  Biil- 
gars  in  Macedonia  and  the  Austrians  in  Albania. 

"So  much  for  the  military  purpose.  In  addition,  the  Allies 
are  now  striving,  to  get  north  and  into  communication  with  the 
Servians  of  the  conquered  regions  of  Servia  and  with  the  restless 
and  disloyal  Jugo-Slavs  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Adriatic 
provinces  to  enable  these  to  make  a  successful  rising  against  the 
A.ustro-lIungarian  Government.  .  .  .  An  AUied  advance  through 
Servia  might  rouse  Roumania,  brutally  opj)rest  by  the  (icr- 
man  invaders  and  already  showing  signs  of  resentment." 

Even  before  the  crushing  attacks  on  their  forces  in  Macedonia, 
the  morale  of  the  Bulgarians  was  not  at  its  best,  according  to 
several  authorities.  There  is  much  difficult  country  between 
Saloniki  and  Sofia,  and  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  have  had 
time  to  construct  powerful  lines.  But,  observes  the  New  York 
Times,  "no  line  can  hold  if  there  are  not  men  enough  to  hold  it, 
or  if  the  men  holding  it  have  lost  their  morale."  Bulgarian 
eagerness  for  peace  is  noticed  by  this  newspaper,  which  believes 
that  it  is  genuine,  but  asks  Americans  to  remember  that  the 
Bulgarian  "renunciation"  of  conquests  did  not  come  until  the 
Bulgarian  armies  in  Macedonia  were  broken  by  the  Servians. 
Similarly,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  quotes  Andr^; 
Choradamo  as  declaring  that  Ser\'ia  is  a  great  graveyard  and 
'her  population  has  been  systematically  butchered  by  the 
Bulgarians  with  German  approval,"  and  declares  that  "it  would 
be  to  trifle  with  one  of  the  gravest  of  Avar-issues  to  make  it  eas\' 
for  Bulgaria  to  find  a  place  of  repentance  by  providing  a  light 
penalty  for  her  flagrant  treaciherj-  and  entirely  Teutonic  con- 
tempt for  the  dictates  of  humanity."  But  the  Boston  Globe 
believes  there  are  reasons  for  considering  Bulgaria  "less  a 
member  of  the  international  criminal  band  than  one  of  its  tools." 

The  destruction  of  Turkish  power  in  Palestine  has  naturally 
captured  the  imagination  of  our  editorial  writers,  especially 
since  the  fighting  was  done  on  historic  fields  and  since  the 
strategy  of  the  victor  was  so  brilliant.  After  several  months  of 
apparent  inactivity,  but  actually  of  incessant  preparation, 
General  AUenby  struck  on  the  morning  of  September  19.  His 
troops,  as  the  Boston  Transcript  notes,  pushed  "across  the  plain 
bf  Armageddon,  where  Deborah  and  Barak  hurled  Sisera  and 
[lis  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  into  the  River  Kishon  and  the 
■itars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  While  the  main 
British  army  fought  its  way  northward  through  the  Turkish 
lines  over  the  Samarian  hills,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"a  flanking  force,  headed  by  cavalry  brilliantly  used  by  a 
3ommauder  who  is  himself  a  cavalry  officer,  dro\e  up  the  coa^t 
iind  cut  across  the  enemy's  rear  by  a  maneuver  which  sei>tns  to 
bave  been  as  notably  successful  as  any  that  has  over  been  seen 


in  the  long  history  of  strategy  in  that  region  since  the  days  when 
J*haraoh  Xecho  went  up  to  fight  against  Carchemish,  and  beat 
the  armies  of  Judah  on  the  way."  The  Turkish  defeat  was 
crushing.  In  all,  45,000  men  were  taken  prisoners  and  265 
guns  were  captured.  The  huge  captures  were  due  to  the  remark- 
able work  of  the  British  caAalry  and  their  Arabian  allies  in 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  disorganized  remnants  of  the 
Turkish  host  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the  desert  to  the 
west.  On  the  24th  Allenby  followed  up  his  \ictory  by  taking 
Haifa  and  Acre  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Further  a<l\ance8 
have  carried  the  British  to  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  to  important 
points  on  the  Hejaz  railroad.  The  victory  of  General  Allenby 
has  been  hailed  in  London  as  a  model  in  conception  and  execution. 
The  use  of  both  cavalry  and  infantry  is  called  by  General  Maurice 
".as  perfect  an  example  of  cooperation  of  two  arms  in  a  decisive 
battle  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  history."  Of  the  three 
Turkish  armies  in  Palestine,  amounting  in  all  to  about  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  the  Seventh  and  Eighth,  west  of  the  Jordan, 
were  comi)letely  destroyed  in  the  main  battle.  The  Fourth 
army  was  driven  from  several  of  its  bases  on  the  Hejaz  railway 
aud  is  menaced  by  the  Arabs  on  one  side  and  the  British  forces 
on  the  other.  The  German  Field-Marshal  Liman  von  Sanders, 
commanding  these  armies,  barely  escaped  with  his  staff. 

There  is  a  Teutonic  touch  in  the  official  statement  from  the 
Constantinople  War  Office  that  "the  English  follow  us  only 
step  by  step."  But  these  steps,  editors  and  war-correspondents 
note,  are  bringing  the  British  forces  near  to  Alejjpo  and  Damascus. 
Allenby's  attack,  the  New  York  Evcititig  Smi  btlicxes.  will  soon 
be  followt>d  by  an  advance  up  the  Euphratts  of  th«'  forces  under 
Geni-ral  Marshall,  and  "the  ultinuiti-  pur|>os<'  of  tlu'se  com- 
jnanders  is  to  form  a  junction  at  AlepjH).  at  present  some  .WO 
miles  from  each."  Aleppo  "might  hv  calh-d  the  key  to  both 
Syria' and  Mesopotamia,"  we  read  in  thr  N<w  York  Evening 
Post.  A  British  force  landed  at  Alexandntta  could  easily 
march  to  that  railroad  center  and  sever  eomnuinifations  hetwtx»n 
(Constantinople  and  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Turkish 
armies  could  tlien  only  escape,  in  The  Krrmug  I^osl's  opinion,  by 
completely   abandoning   Syria   amd   Misopotamia. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Stat^v-s  is  not  t)fficially  at  war  with 
Turkey  or  Bulgaria  irks  some  of  our  editors.  The  Republican 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Boston  Transcript,  and  Omaha  Het 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  New  York  Tribunt  (Hep.),  which 
says:  "Ij(>t  us  gi-t  into  the  East^-rn  batth»-line  l>efore  it  is  too 
late."  Other  dailies,  however.  l>olieve  that  the  President  has 
sufficient  reason  for  not  asking  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
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rXDEX  TO  MAP  OF  THE  BALKAX   FRONT.      LETTERS   AND   FIGURES   REFER   TO   SQUARES  ON  MAP  OPPOSITE. 
In  looking  for  names  mentioned  in  the  press  disjiatches  the  reader  sliould  allow  for  variations  in  spelling  due  to  radical  differences  between  the 
,  English  and  various  Balkan  usages.    Sijcllings  used  here  follow  the  British  official  staff  maps. 

ABBREVI.iTIONS: —  Alb.  =  Albania;     Bui.  =  Bulu:aria;     Gr.  =  Greece;     Mo.  =  Montenegro;     Ser.  =  Servia;     ml.  =  mountain. 


Ada... Gr. 

Adriatic  Sea 

JEne&it  Sea Gr. 

Auostos Gr. 

Almicd  Ova.";! Gr. 

Aivasil Gr. 

Aiva.sil  Lake Gr. 

Aivatli Gr. 

AjiGerlik  (mt.),..  .Bill. 

Akinjali.  . Gr. 

Aktoprak Gr. 

Albania 

Aie8.sio Wh. 

Akunya Ser. 

Alistrat Gr. 

Amatovo  Lake.  .  ,  .Gr. 

Amonitsa .Ub. 

Ancista Gr. 

Aiidsta  (river) .  .  .   (Jr. 

Andata  Station Gr. 

Antivari Mo. 

Aranftas A\h. 

Aras X\h. 

Arba.santsi Ser. 

Ar<iaba.shi Bui. 

Ardian  Lake Gr. 

Arinista    Gr. 

Arnaut  Mah Gr. 

Ariiya Alb. 

A^i .\lb. 

Arta Alb. 

Aryi'okastro Mb. 

Arza.  . Alb. 

Arzen  (river) .^Ib. 

Atho?  (mt.) Gr. 

Avlona Mb. 

Avret  Hissar Gr. 

Avthela Gr. 

A.vasou .\lb. 

Ayto.s Gr. 

Babashnica  (mt.) 

Alb.^Sor. 

Babiak Bui. 

Babino Bui. 

Babshor Gr. 

Babush Ser. 

B»ch Bui 

Bachevo Bui. 

Badcr Ser. 

Bailina Ser. 

Haikovo Bui. 

BaMiimi  Khan.  .  .  .(ir. 

Haltali Ser. 

Banitia .Gr. 

Banya Bui. 

Banya Bui. 

Banya 'ir. 

Bare Mo. 

Barelyc Ser. 

Barleva  (mt.) Ser. 

Barmast .Mb. 

Barzi  loyt .\lb. 

Ba-^hinakli Biil. 

Ba.-:htova ^Ib. 

Batak Bui. 

Bav  of  V'alona Alb. 

Bazari  Matit. -Alb. 

Bcdlishte ..Ser. 

Belashitza  Plaiiina 

(mt.) Bul.-Or. 

Belehin Bui. 

Belcbishta Ser. 

Belit^s Ser. 

Belitsa  (river) Gr. 

Belivoil  (river).  .  .  .Gr. 

Bel-lskar Bui. 

Bel  )vo  Station ....  Bui. 

Beranehe Ser. 

Herat .Mb. 

Berovo Gr. 

Be,shik  Da-ih  (mt.).Gr. 

Beshik  Lake Gr. 

Bcsna-Kobilo  (mt.) 

Bul.-Scr. 

BezmLshtc Ser. 

BikliHhta Alb. 

Biochc Mo. 

Bishova.  . Alb. 

Biitritza Bui. 

Black  Drin  (river) .  Alb. 
Blanitsa  DaKli 

(mts,).....Mb.-Ser. 

Blatctfl Ser. 

Blat-ia Gr. 

Bobcshino Bui. 

Botxwevo Bui. 

Binlrista Gr. 

BoL'a .\lb. 

Hoikovo Bui. 

Hoka Alb. 

Bonljani Alb. 

Bori.slav Gr. 

Borova Alb. 

BoHhava Ser. 

Bottllisn-ad Bui. 

Btionck Bui. 

Boyana  (river) ....  .\lb. 

BoviHhte Ser. 

Boz  Danh  (mt.) .  .  .Gr. 

Bozei'h Gr. 

BozlutHS Bui. 

Bratsinovo Bui. 

Brdjn .Mb. 

BreKalnit.ta  (river) .  Ser. 

Brrsnitsa Gr. 

Bresnitza Bui. 

Brrstovit«a Bui. 

Breiovitsa Bui. 

Briaza Gr. 
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A  6 

B  7 

G  2 

A  2 

B  10 
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Broii Ser. 

Brodets; Ser. 

Brod.ska  (river). . .  .Gr. 

Broahka Mb. 

Bruti. .Mb. 

Buchin Ser. 

Buk Gr. 

Bukaria 

Buriar  Daali  (mts.).Gr. 

Burjras Gr. 

Burut .\\h. 

Bu.smazi .\lb. 

Butkova Gr. 

Butkovo  Lake Gr. 

Butrinto Mb. 

Buzichevo Ser. 

ralama.s  (river) Gr. 

Cane  Apoiionii. .  .   Gr. 

Tape  Dni^ti Gr. 

Cape  KlciiduTa Gr. 

Cape  Ka.-.tana Gr. 

Cape  Kifa.    Gr. 

Cape  Kb'avos (ir. 

Cape  Kudmk Gr. 

Cape  ],Xi\<\ \lb. 

Capo  I.uvra (!r. 

CajH:  Liniiuetta \lb. 

Cape  I'ala .Mb. 

Cape  I'laty (ir. 

Cape  Hoiioiii \\h. 

Cape  Santo dr. 

Cai)e  Sinila Gr. 

Cainu'ina (ir. 

Cassaniira  (jien.)..  Gr. 
Cha-lir  Teix-  (mt.).Bul. 
Chafa-Deyri,s  (mt.)  Alb. 

Cliai  Arliizi Gr. 

Chalci.s  ((list.) Gr. 

Chaldjilar Gr. 

Charevo Ser. 

Cliausliitsa (ir. 

Chaushli Alb. 

Cliav'lar Bui. 

Chebreii Ser. 

Cheaan (ir. 

Chekini Alb. 

Chelfik Gr. 

Cheui.cel Gr. 

Chepelarc Bui. 

Chepino Bui. 

Cherevoda Mb. 

Cherma Mb. 

Clierna  (river) Ser. 

Cheriiitsa Ser. 

Chileli..., Gr. 

Chin^aneli Gr. 

Chukurkeui Bui. 

Cituari Mb. 

C<)lemil-\  rah  (mt.) 

Bul.-Scr. 

Corfu (jr. 

Cfrfu  Island Gr. 

Dafni  Mona-stery.  .Gr. 

Danizi .\Ib. 

Darza .Mb. 

DebeliLak Bui. 

Debra .Mb. 

Debrishte Ser. 

Debrova .Mb. 

Delvinaki Gr. 

Delvino .\lb. 

Demirliissar Gr. 

Demirkaim  Station.Ser. 

Denrhikd Gr. 

Deshat  I'lanina 

»     (mt.) Alb.-Scr. 

Devebavir  Pass 

Bul.-Ser. 

Devi'li  (river) .Mb. 

Ueyirnien Alb. 

Diaporos  Island.  .  .Gr. 
Dibra.    .SV>' Debra.  .Alb. 

Dimeutfickula Ser. 

Dimtse Ser. 

Dinoku Ser. 

Dirchevitsa Ser. 

Dirderitza  (mt.) 

Bul.-S<r. 

Divilei Bui. 

Divvaka .Mb. 

DjedjoU All>. 

Djura \lb. 

Dobriiushta Bui. 

Dobropolje,  Mt. 

Ser.-Gr. 

Dobrotishte Gr. 

Doiran Ser. 

Doiran  Lake  .Gr.-Ser. 
Doiran  Station.  .  .  .Gr. 

Doksat Gr. 

Dol  Breslnitifa Bui. 

Dnieiitsi Ser. 

Dolna  Banya Bui. 

Dolneni Ser. 

Dolni  Hakovets Bui. 

Dol  Vino Bui. 

Dolyana (ir. 

Domay  Mishtit. . . .  .Alb. 

Doraa Alb. 

Dospat , Bui. 

Daspat  (river) Bui. 

Dospat  Datih  (mt,s.)Bul. 

Doylcn Bui. 

Drachovo Ser. 

Draehit«a. . .  .• Sor. 

Drama Gr. 

Dranch Gr. 

Dravunishta Gr. 

Dren Bui. 
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Drcnoveni Gr. 

Drenovo; Gr. 

Drenovo Ser. 

Drenska  Planiiia 

(mt.) Ser. 

Drill  (river) .Mb. 

Drin.  Gulf  of Mb. 

Dubrava Mo. 

Duditsa  (mt.) Gr. 

Dukati K\\>. 

Dulcicno Mo. 

Dumanli Bui. 

Dumanovtsc Ser. 

Dupnif.<a Bui. 

Durazzc .\lb. 

Durazzo  Bav .Mb. 

Du.shka. . . . ". Alb. 

Dn.shniani .Mb. 

Dushogondje Ser. 

Du.sku: .Mb. 

Dyakova Mo. 

Ozena  (mt.).    Gr.-  Ser. 

E'cri-l'alanka Ser. 

Ela.son Gr. 

Elba.<an .Alb. 

lOlcheni  Maz  (mt.)..Alb. 
Eleshan  Station.. .  .Ser. 

Elev-i Gr. 

Ellidere Bui. 

Elnva Ser. 

Epirus(dist.)...Alb.-Gr. 

Ersreri .Alb. 

lOsheher .Alb. 

Eskeje. Bui. 

Eurenjik Gr. 

Fanau .Alb. 

Fani Alb. 

Fani  (river) .Alb. 

Fano  Island Gr. 

Feras Alb. 

Ferizovich Ser. 

Fieri .Alb. 

Fieri-Minar .Alb. 

Fiksi Alb. 

Filipovo Bui. 

FUirina Gr. 

Ft.  Palermo .Mb. 

Fortsovo Bui. 

Fotolivo Gr. 

Franirazes (ir. 

Furka Ser. 

Fyeri Alb. 

Fyerza .Alb. 

Gaire Ser. 

Galatista Gr. 

Galichit^  (mts.)..  .Ser. 

(laliko  (river) Gr. 

Garblen Bui. 

Gardiki. Alb. 

(iarmania .Alb. 

Garvan  (mt.) .  Bul.-Scr. 

Gekyari .Alb. 

(Jerpin .Alb. 

Geucheli Bui. 

Gida.  . Gr. 

(lievgeli Ser. 

Gilan Ser. 

Girejik Gr. 

GiurKievo Bui. 

Givezne Gr. 

(Jivavat Ser. 

Glava .Alb. 

(ilonilMH'h Gr. 

(lodalesh .Alb. 

Go<iivle Ser. 

(iodivak Ser. 

Golayt .Mb. 

Golemo Gr. 

Golemos .Alb. 

GoMi  Pass. . .  Bul.-Ser. 

(iolik Alb. 

Goloznitsa Ser. 

Gope-sh Ser. 

GoraTop  (mt.)..  .  ..Alb. 

Gorna  Banya Bui. 

(ioryan Alb. 

Gostivar Ser. 

(■raileshnit-ia Ser. 

Gradet."* Ser. 

(Iradishta .Alb. 

Gradi.shta Ser. 

(irad-tko Ser. 

(iramatik Gr. 

(Jramesh .Alb. 

Gramnsta Gr. 

(iramghi Alb. 

Granehar Bui. 

(irlH-lcsh Alb. 

Greece 

Grekay Ser. 

Grevena Gr. 

Grilia  (mts.) .Alb. 

Grnet.s Alb. 

Gropsi .Alb. 

Gruka Alb. 

C.udeli Gr. 

Gulf  of  Ca<.sandra.,Cir. 

Gulf  of  Drin    .Mb. 

Gulf  of  Erisos Gr. 

Gulf  of  Hauion 

Oros      Gr. 

Gulf  of  Grfano Gr. 

Gulf  of  Kendina.  .  .Gr. 
tiiilf  of  Saloniki ...  Gr. 
Giuiientlje  .'>lation..Gr. 

Gurbeah Gr. 

Gurikuch Alb. 

'  Gurinchet Ser. 

(jurur .Alb. 
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Gusinye Mo.  A.  2 

Gvakovitsa Mo.  .A  3 

Gvergyan .Alb.  D  2 

Gvinari .Alb.  D  2 

Gyokay .Alb.  C  I 

Gyonbaba.s Alb.  E  3 

Gvoniwpay .Alb.  .A  2 

(Jyuralea Alb.  D  2 

Gyurov  Kamcn 

(mt.) Ser.  D  3 

Gvuveslicvo Bui.  .A  6 

Hadan Alb.  E  2 

Hadjarlar Ser.  B  5 

Hadriye Gr.    D  8 

Hacion  Oros 

(peninsula) Gr.    F  9 

Ilaji-B.ifik Gr.    D  8 

Haji-\  unus Gr.    D  7 

Hanizabeyli Ser.  C  5 

Hasan  Kalivia (!r.    G  5 

Helmas Alb.  D  1 

Hionat Gr.    F  3 

Home.sh* Alb.  D  3 

Hotla Ser.  B  5 

Hrui)ishta (ir.    F  4 

Huma Ser.  D  6 

lannina Gr.    G  3 

Ibalya Alb.  B  2 

Ibrahiniovtse Ser.  B  5 

lehmi  (river) Alb.  C  1 

Ihrsova Gr.    D  7 

Ihtiman Bui.  A  9 

llovitza Bui.  C  7 

live  (river) Bui.  C  10 

Ipek Mo.  A  3 

Ishmi Alb.  C  1 

Ishtib Ser.  C  6 

Iskar  (river) .Bui.  A  8 

Ivan  (mt. )..... Alb.-Gr.    E  4 

Iviron Gr.    E  8 

Jelova Gr.    E  4 

JepLslila Alb.  C  3 

.Jenna Gr.    F  3 

.lerovyanc Ser.  B  4 

.Ihiskala Gr.    G  5   I 

Jibraka Alb.  D  2 

.lolo Gr.    F  4 

,Iuba Alb.  C  1 

JudeshMt .Alb.  B  2 

.Iiuna.' Gr.    F  5 

Juma.s-i-Bala Bui.  B  7 

Jumava Bui.  B  7 

Junche .Alb.  E  2 

Kaehanik Ser.  .A  4 

Kachanva Alb.  C  2 

Kafarani Alb.  E  1 

Kakara Gr.    D  8 

Kakara.ska (ir.    D  8 

Kakovitsa Gr.    G  3 

Kalabaka dr.    G  5 

KalarniUi Gr.    E  10 

KalamutiBay Gr.    E  10 

Kalava Alb.  D  1 

Kalfani .Alb.  E  2 

Kalindros Gr.    E  6 

Kalinin  (mt.) BuK  B  8 

Kalkandele., Ser.  B  4 

Kalkovo Bui.  A  8 

Kalmeti Alb.  B  2 

Kalmi.. Alb.  E  1 

Kalyani ,vSer.  D  5 

Kapishtit.sa Gr.    E  4 

Kapsohora Gr.    E  6 

Kara Bub  A  10 

Kara  .\gaeh Gr.    F  3 

!   Kara  Balkan  (mts.)Bul.  B  10 

Karaburun (ir.    E  7 

I    Kara  Dach  (mt.)...Ser.  .A  4 
Karadauh-Haja- 

nova Gr.    D  7 

Karaferia (Jr.    E  6 

Karajakeui Gr.    E  7 

Karajeli Gr.    E  7 

Kara  MiLsal Bui.  X  9 

Karaornian Ser.  B  6 

Kara.su  Bridw Bui.  C  8 

Kara.suli Gr.    D  6 

Kara  Ta.sh  (mt.)...Gr.   E  5 

Karatova Ser.  B  6 

Karia Gr.   G  6 

Karies Gr.   F  9 

Karitathes Gr.    F  5 

Kariiofolya Bui.  .A  10 

Karu.'ozes (Jr.    G  1 

Ka.shisht .Alb.  E  1 

Ka.shitza BuL  C  9 

KiLstuiiyani Gr.    F  3 

Kasloria Gr.    E  4 

Katerini Gr.    F  6 

Kavadar Ser.  C  6 

Kavalar Gr.    E  7 

Kavalla Gr.    D  10 

Kavaya .Alb.  D  1 

Kavitia  (mt.). Bul.-Scr.  B  7 

Kavalar Gr.    E  5 

Kavani .Alb.  D  2 

KaylKiva Gr.   C  10 

Kavmakchalan 

(rat.) Gr.-Ser.  D  5 

KefalovrisLs Gr.   G  5 

Keleniesh Gr.    E  5 

I   Keshani Ser.  B  5 

I   Keupri Gr.    D  8 

I   Kecrolivalhi Gr.    E  6 

I    Kholomonda  Mts...Gr.    F  8 

Kholomonvuni  (mt.)Gr.  E  8 
i   KhortAsh  Danh 

j          (mts.) Gr.    E  7 

I   Kicbevo Ser.  C  4 


Kilindir Gr. 

Kirdjalar Gr. 

Kiri  (river) .Alb. 

Kirkliiia Ser. 

KLshevoda Ser. 

Klspeki Gr. 

Kitik'-h; Gr. 

Kiyevo Ser. 

Kju.selere Bui. 

Klenve .Alb. 

Kliseli Ser. 

Klisura .Alb. 

Klobukar Ser. 

Kocliagovo Bui. 

Kocliana Ser. 

Kochanik Ser. 

Koi-harinovo Bui. 

Koniliiio Ser. 

Konitza Gr. 

Konyovo Bui. 

Kopliku Alb. 

Kfiprulii Ser. 

Korab  Planina 

(mt.) Alb.-Ser. 

Koreha Mb. 

Koril Gr. 

Koritsa .Alb. 

Kormian Ser. 

Kornitza , Bui. 

Korshova .Alb. 

Kosovets .Alb. 

Kosovitsa Gr. 

Kosten.va .Alb. 

Kostret.si .Alb. 

Kovachevtsi Bui. 

Koyani Gr. 

Kozit.sa Ser. 

Kral>e  (mts.) .Alb. 

Krani Ser. 

K-ania Gr. 

Krasnovo BuL 

Kra.sta  (mt.) Alb. 

Kravasta .Alb. 

Krava.sta  Inlet.  . .  ..Alb. 

Krchova Ser. 

Krenien Bui. 

Kresiia  Bridge Bui. 

Kresna  Pass Bui. 

Krlshim  Station.  .  .Bui. 
Krishima  (river). .  .BuL 

Kriva Gr. 

Kriva  (river) Ser. 

Krividol Ser. 

Krivolak Ser. 

Krpit.sa .Alb. 

Krupnik Bui. 

Krusha Ser. 

Kru.sha  Balkan 

(Plat.) Gr. 

Krushevitsa Set. 

Kni.shevo Gr. 

Kru.shevo Ser. 

Kruya .Alb. 

Kriiyevil .Alb. 

K.seria-s  (river) Gr. 

Ksirovalto Gr. 

Ku('hit.sa Ser. 

Kuchuk Gr. 

Kuchuk  Beshik Gr. 

Kukush Gr. 

Kula Gr. 

Kumanova Ser. 

Kumll (Jr. 

Kunovrieh Mo. 

j\uros  Gr. 

Kuru  Tei>e  (mt.)..  BuL 

Kushko Gr. 

Kushlar  Datih 

(mts.)....Bul.-C.r. 

Kushneni .Alb. 

Kushovita Bol. 

Kula .Alb. 

Kutlis Gr. 

Kutukyer Gr. 

K.vuk.s .Alb. 

K^'u.stendil Bui. 

Ijiehi .Alb. 

I.adaya  Pass Bui. 

l>adova Ser. 

Lahana .Gr. 

Uk Ser. 

l«ike  .Mva.sil Gr. 

Uike  .\matovo.  .  .    (Jr. 

Lake  Beshik (Ir. 

l.,akc  Butkovo Gr. 

Lake  Doiran.  dr.-  Ser. 
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Laysta Gr.    G 

Leftera Gr.   E 

LefteraBay Gr.    E 

I.enia  (mt.) Alb.  E 

I^cshnitsa Alb.  G 

Levani Alb.  E 

Liaki Ser.  C 

Lialyevo BuL  C 

Libovnik Alb.  E 

Lid/hene Bui.  B 

Likovan Gr.    D    8 

Lin Ser.   D    3 

Liplyan Ser.  .A 


Lipsasa. . . 


.  Gr.   E    8 


Lisa Alb.  C 

Litohoros Gr.    F 

Little  Prespa  Lake.Gr.    E 


Little  Thaso  Island.Gr.   E  10 


D  1 
D  1 
C    4 


C  8 
C  8 
B  7 
B  10 
B  10 
D  0 
B  6 
C  6 
C 
E 
B 
A 

D 

U 

D 

C 

C 

D 

G 

G 

C    6 

D   9 

E    s 


Livunovo Bui.  C 

Lobosh Bui.  .A 

Lojani .Alb.  E 

Lomnitsa Ser.  C 

Longo.s  (peiiinsula).Gr.  F 
Lower  Bukovtse. .  Ser.  A 
Lower  Lipovik.  .  .  Ser.  C 
Lozrn  I'lanina  (mt.)Bul.  .A    8 

Luarzi .Alb.  B    1 

Lul)etino Gr.    E 

Lubin Alb.  E 

Luboyna Ser.  D 

LuEovin Ser.  B 

Lukovit^sa Ser.  B 

Lukovo Alb.  G 

Lunpa Alb.  E 

Lungara  Dagh 

(mts.) Alb.  F    1 

Lurva Alb.  B    2 

Lush  Pass....Alb.-Mo.  A    3 
Luzias  (river).     See 

Kara  Azmak.  .Gr.   E 

Lyat)Ovo .Alb.  F 

Lya-sl^oviki .Alb.  F 

Lya-skovits Gr.    G 

Lyulin  I'lanina  (mt.)Bul.  .A 

Lyuma .Alb.  B 

Lyushna .Alb.  D 

Macedonia  (dis.)..  .Gr.    F 

Madjarlik Ser.  B 

Ma'zarevo Ser.  D 

Mahala Gr.    E 

Malaka.si Gr.    G 


BuL  B    8 


E    8 
B    9 


C  10 
B  2 
0  10 
F 


G 
E 
C 


l.jike  liangaza 
Lake  Lanja    . 
Lake  Malik 
Lake  (khrid.a. 
Ohrida  I 


..   (Jr. 
...Gr. 
Alb. 
See 
Alb.-Scr. 


E  S 

D  7 

D  7 

E  7 


Lake  Obrida.  .  .Alo.-Scr. 

Ijikc  0*lrovo Gr. 

I,ake  Plavsko Mo. 

Ij»ke  Prespa Ser. 

I.ake  Skutari.   .Alb.-Mo. 

l.ake  Tahinos Gr. 

Ijike  \cntrok 

See  Little  Prespa 
Uke Gr. 

I^esBay .Alb. 

Langavuk Gr. 

Lansaia Gr. 

Langaza  l^ke  Gr. 

Lanaaia  Stream.  .  .Gr. 

Lanja Gr. 

I^anja  l^kc Or. 

I^iv'i^ta Gr. 

Larissa Gr. 
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Malevitza  (mt.) 
Mali  Pshka.shit 

(mt.) Alb.  C    2 

Malik  Lake .Alb.  E    3 

Malkanidje  (mt.)..Gr.    E    5 

Manchu  (mt.) Bui.  B    8 

Mandalovo Gr.    PO    6 

Margari Ser.  C 

Maritza  (river). . .  Bui.  .A 

Martini... Alb.  F 

Ma.shchani .Alb.  E 

Maslar Gr.    E 

Mali  (river) Alb.  C 

Matvani Alb.  E 

Mavreli Gr.    G 

Mavropulo Alb.  G 

Mayadag Gr.    D 

.Mazararhevo Bui.  .A 

Mazari    .Alb.  F 

Megalo  Keserle.. .  Gr.    G 

Mehomia Bui.  B    8 

Melnik Bui.  C    8 

McuUk BuL  C    8 

Mrreni .Alb.  D    1 

Meritsa Gr.    G    5 

Merlera  Island.  .  .  .Gr.    G    1 

Mcsarvo Alb.  F    3 

Meshrhishta Ser.  D    3 

Meshkeli  (mts.).  .  .Gr. 

Meshlian Gr. 

Mesta  I  river) Gr. 

Mesta-Karasu 

(river) Bui.  B    8 

Melali .Alb.  E    2 

Metoh Sor.   D    4 

Met-sovo Gr.    G    4 

Mifoli Alb.  E    1 

MikroPalihor Gr.   E    6 

Military  Station. .  .Gr 

Milya Gr 

Mirova Gr 

Mirovehe  Station.  Ser.  D    6 

.Mitn.vovo Bui.  C    8 

Mla.s|iit.sa Ser.  B 

Modia Gr.    E 

Mogila Ser.  D 

Moglena  (dist.).. .  .Gr.    D 

Molisia Alb.  E 

Mona.stir Ser.  D 

Monastirets Ser.  C 

Monopi.shte Gr.    E 

Mont<>neKro  (kgd.).         A 

Morava .Alb.  E 

Morihovo  (dist.)..  Ser.  D 
Mot<chupolis.    ■SVe 

Moskopole. . .  ..Alb.  E    3 

Mosknpole Alb.  E    8 

Moimt  .Athos Gr.    F 

Mount  l.enia .Alb.  E 

Mount  Olympus. .  Gr.    F 

Mranior Ser.  C 

Mravintsa Ser.  D 

Mugla BuL  C  10 

Mulyani  Island Gr.    F    9 

Munjunus Gr.    D  10 

Mus  Alia  (mt.).... Bui.  B    8 

Mushutishte Ser.  A    4 

(Continued  on  page  It) 
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THE    DWINDLING   EMPIRE    OP   THE    TURK. 

Arabia  is  lost  to  tho  Sultan  and  armies  of  Mohammedan  Arabs  aro  in  tho  field  against  him.  British  armies  hold  Bagdad  and  Mesopotamia, 
where  flow  the  Tigris  and  the  Eiiplu'atcs.  General  AUenby  has  destroyed  tho  Turk's  German-led  force.-;  in  Pdle-^tina  and  has  seized  the 
chief  Turkish  base  on  the  coast  of  southern  Syri.i.  A  junction  of  Britain's  Palestine  and  Mesopotamian  armies  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo 
or  Damascus  will  drive  the  Ottoman  Turk  back  into  Asii_  Miaor  far  from  the  Holy  Places  of  the  Christian.  Jewish,  and  Mohammedan  faitlLS. 
The  Sultan's  very  capital,  Constantinople,  his  since  11. 53,  is  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  Allied  army  from  Saloniki  into  Bulgaria. 


INDEX  TO  MAP  OP  BALKAN  T>RIVE— (Continued) 


Musovra  (mt.) .  .  .  .Bui.  B  8 

Musret'i  Station... Gr.    D  10 

Mussalar Gr.    G  0 

Mutlnvo Gr.    D  7 

Narta... Alb.  E  2 

Nejovani Gr.    E  5 

Nerfa-idina .Mb.  B  2 

Nerfusha .\lb.  C  2 

Nestram Gr.    ¥  4 

Novrokop Bui.  C  8 

Nijrita Gr.    E  8 

Nikitas. Gr.    F  8 

Nikteremi Gr.    G  7 

ffivitsa  Loves Alb.  F  2 

Nobva Alb.  B  2 

Nonlp ..Gr.    D  6 

Northern  .\lbanian 

Mts Mo.  A  2 

Nova Alb.  D  1 

Novak Ser.  D  5 

Ncvan Alb.  E  2 

Novichani Bui.  0  7 

Nnvihan Bui.  A  8 

Novosela Alb.  E  1 

Novoseb Ser.  B  5 

Novoselo Ser.  0  4 

Nuda Gr.    E  8 

Obleshevo Ser.  B  0 

Ochri'Ja.     See 

Ohrida Ser.  D  3 

Ochrila  Lake.     See 

Ohrida  L.Alb.-Ser.  D  3 

Odri Ser.  B  4 

Ohri  la Ser.  D  3 

Ohrida  Lake... A.lb.-Ser.  D  3 

Okjilar Bui.  D  10 

Okshoteny Alb.  C  3 

Olympus  (mt.) ....  Gr.    F  6 

Opaya Gr.    E  4 

Orfano Gr.    E  9 

OrfanoGulf Gr.    E  8 

Ormanli Gr.    D  8 

Orrailia Gr.    F  8 

Orniche Bui.  A  6 

Oroshi Alb.  B  2 

Oamanie Ser.  C  7 

Osogovska  Planina 

(mt.) Scr.-Bul.  B  6 

Ostanitsa Alb.  G  3 

Ostrovitsa  Dagh 

(mts.)., Alb.  E  3 

Ostrovo. ...'.......  Gr.    E  5 

Ostrovo  Lake Or.    E  5 

Osum  (river) Alb.  E  2 

Padali.shta : .  . .  Ser.  C  4 

I'aiwryani Gr.    G  3- 

l'a;ania Gr.    G  2 

I'ala Alb.  C  1 

Pana  tvur'ushtc Bui.  A  9 

Panayia Gr.    E  10 

Papinno Gr.    G  3 

Papradishto Ser.  0  4 

Paprat Gr.    D  7 

Paralovo Ser.  D  5 

Par.lovitsa Ser.  D  0 

Paril Bui.  C  8 

Parm.shi All).  B  3 

Pa^htre^sh Alb.  D  2 

I'alaritsa  (mt.) Bui. -Ser.  A  (> 

Patheon Gr.    G  5 

Payis  Planina  (mt.)Gr.    D  0 

Pazarkia Gr.    E  8 

Pchinya  (river).  . .  .Ser.  B  5 

IVkinv Alb.  D  2 

IVIintsi Ser.  A  5 

Poneios  (river) ....  Gr.    G  6 

Perin BuL  C  8 


Perin  Planina 

(mis.) Bui.  B 

Peristeri  (mt.) Gr.    G 

Perisleri,  Mt Ser.  D 

Perivoli .Gr.    G 

Pernik Bui.  A 

Peshchevo Ser.  C 

Peshtera Bui.  B 

Petalino S?r.  D 

Petova Alb.  E 

Petra Gr.    F 

Petrich Bui.  A 

Petrich Bui.  C 

Petrovo Bui.  0 

Philippopolis Bui.  B 

Pietrit  Bay Alb.  E 

Pilav  Tepe  (mt.)...Gr.    D 
Pilav  Tepe  (mt.)...Gr.    E 

Pindus  (mts.) Gr.    G 

Pishkupiye Alb.  E 

Pitsari AI'd.  P 

Plachkovitsa 

Planina  (mt.).. .  .Ser.  B 
Plana  Planina  (rat.)Bul.  A 

Plani Alb.  A 

Planina  Lyulin.  . .  .Bui.  A 

Platamon Gr.   G 

Plavsko  Lake Mo.  A 

rietvar Ser.  0 

Flisia Gr.    G 

Plyasa .Mb.  E 

Podaresh Ser.  C 

Podgoritza Mo.  A 

Podmol Ser.  D 

PoRradcts .Mb.  D 

Pohani.    See 

Poyani Alb.  E 

Poibrenc Bui.  * 

Pojar Gr.    D 

Pojeran Ser.  A 

Pojeran Ser.  B 

Polchishta Ser.  D 

Poliana  (mt.).Bul.-Ser.  B 

Polygros Gr.    F 

Polyitse Ser.  A 

Popintsi Bui.  A 

Poro Alb.  E 

Pcroi Gr.    1) 

Potkojan Alb.  T) 

Poyani Alb.  E 

PravLshta Gr.    D 

Prekali.; Alb.  B 

Premeti Alb.  F 

Preshovo Ser.  X 

Prcspa  Lake Ser.  D 

Prevalata Ser.  K 

Prevcni \\h.  F 

Preza Alb.  G 

Prilep Ser.  C 

Prifchte Alb.  F 

Prisat Ser.  C 

Pri.shtina Ser.  A. 

Priscnd Alb.  A 

Pritii Alb.  A 

Proklctiva 

(mt.) Alb.-Mo.  A 

Pra-^-nik Gr.    I) 

P.siiri Alb.  F 

Puka Alb.  B 

Puahteritea  (river) .  Alb.  B 

Habrovo (ir.    C 

Radany Alb.  F 

Hndnblly Ser.  C 

Radnmir •. . .  Bui.  \ 

Railostush Ser.  C 

Radovishta Ser.  C 

Kadovit«a Ser.  A 


Radovnitsa Ser. 

Uahavitza Gr. 

Rahovtse Ser. 

Rakitovo Bui. 

Rakovo Gr. 

Ramna Gr. 

Rashtak Ser. 

Ra.shtani Alb. 

liastesh Ser. 

Rastovitse Ser. 

Haveney BuL 

Ravni  (mt.) Bui. 

Rayistovats Ser. 

Razhdavitsa Bui. 

Razima Alb. 

Razloi Bui. 

Rechitsa .Ser. 

Rejantsi Ser. 

RendinaGulf.....Gr. 

Resava Ser. 

Resetnikia Gr. 

Resna Ser. 

Rhodope  Balkan. .  .Bui. 

Ribnitza Bui. 

Rila BuL 

Rila  Mountains.. .  .Bui. 

Rodoni  Cape Wh. 

Rodoni  Roads .Alb. 

Rode Ser. 

Rogova Alb. 

Rojden Ser. 

Rotia Alb. 

Rudinc Alb. 

Rudnik Gr. 

Rudoka  Planina 

(mt.) Ser. 

Rupel  Pas^ Gr. 

Ruyaa  Planina  (mt. 

range) Ser. 

Ruycn  (mt.).  .Bul.-Ser. 

Salamanii Gr. 

Sale  .\Kh3  Bridge .  .  Bui. 

Salraah Gr. 

Saloniki Gr. 

Samarina Gr. 

Samokov Bui. 

Samosraki  Island.  .Gr. 
San  Giovanni  di 

Medua Alb. 

Santi  Quaranta. . .  ..Mb. 

Sant  i  Saranaa .\lb. 

Santi  Vraeli Bui. 

Saparevo Bui. 

Sarandaporo Gr. 

S.^^andaporo3 

(river) Gr. 

Sari^eul Gr. 

Saripazav (ir. 

Sarishaban Gr. 

Saaeno  Island All). 

Sate.'ika  (river).  .  .   Ser. 

Satovitza Bui. 

Sazliya  (river) Ser. 

Soumbi  (river) .Mb. 

Selcha Bui. 

Selcheli .Mb. 

Seleehka  Planina 

(mt.) Ser. 

Selioa Gr. 

S.»lya Alb. 

Semeni  (river) Alb. 

Sendil .  Gr. 

SenEirti Bui. 

Senitsa.  Alb. 

Senrka^  Ser. 

Serbia 

Stres... Or. 


A  6 

D  8 

A  3 

B  9 

E  4 


E 
B 
E 
0 
D 
B 
B 
A  5 
A  7 
F  1 
B  8 
D  4 
B  4 
E    8 


B    3 

0    8 


A  8 

G  1 

B  1 

G  2 

G  2 

("  8 

A  8 

F  3 

F  3 

1)  7 

E  7 

D  10 

E  1 


1)  1 
B  10 
A    3 


n  5 

F  5 

G  2 

E  1 

E  6 

C  9 

F  2 

C  5 

C  4 

D  8 


B  3 

F  5 

A  7 

B  1 

B  2 

D  2 

B  1 

B  2 

F  5 

B  1 

D  2 


E  0 
E  2 
C  6 
D  6 
C  10 
B  5 
D  5 
F  3 
B  1 
A     1 


Serfije Gr.   F    .5 

Sestrimo Bui.  A    9 

Se\Tian Gr.    D    6 

S^ropoltji Ser.  C    5 

Shabanli BuL  C    9 

Shamli Gr.    E    7 

Shar  Dagh 

(mts.)....AIb.-Ser. 

Shatishta Gr. 

Shatrovo Bui. 

Shenkol Mo. 

Shincyerch .Mb. 

Shinr;yerch Wh. 

Shinso'in Alb. 

ShinRvin Alb. 

Shinvak  (mt.) Gr. 

.Shirch .Mb. 

Shtrmen Alb. 

Shunek BuL  B    7 

Shupense Alb.  C    3 

Simitli Bui.  B    7 

Simvolon  Dagh 

(mts.) Gr. 

Sinya Alb. 

Sipkovitsa Ser. 

Sirminina Ser. 

Siroka  Laka BuL 

Skaehkovtsc Ser. 

Skochivir Ser. 

Skoriazcs Alb. 

Skutari .Mb. 

Skutari  Lake.. Alb.-Mo. 

Skya Alb. 

Slabinya Alb. 

Slimitsa Gr. 

Slinza Alb. 

Smini'za  Dagh 

(mts.) Gr. 

Smolika  (mts.) .  . .  .Gr. 

Sofia BuL 

Sokol,  Mt Ser. 

S.ikolartsi Ser.  B    6 

S.ilnve Ser.  B 

SoIu"nskaGl.  (mt.).Scr.  C 

Sop Ser.  C 

Sopot Alb.  D 

S.irovioh  Station. . .  Gr.   E 

Snvjani .-Vlb.  E 

Spash Alb.  B 

Spasil Alb.  B 

Spilyo Gr.    G 

Srednya  Gora  (mt.)Bul.  .\ 

Stanishevo. .' Ser.  A 

Stavros Gr.   E 

Stimlya Ser.  A 

Stiro\-itsa Ser. 

Strade.s Alb. 

Stramats .\lb. 

Strat-^in Ser. 

Streltsa Alb.  E    3 

Strezovtsi Ser.  B    5 

Struia Ser.  D    3 

Struma  (river) Bui. 

Strumnitza BuL 

Strumnitza  (river) .  Bui. 
Strumnitza  Station.Ser. 

Stryama  (river) Bui. 

Studine Ser. 

Stufcara  (mt.) 

Alb.-Gr. 

Subotsko Gr. 

Suharveka Ser. 

Suho Gr.    E    8 

Sushevo BuL  C    7 

Sushit.'ia  (river)...  .Alb.  F     1 

Suzeii Alb.  E    2 

TahinosLake Gr.    D    S 


B  3 

D  2 

D  2 

B  6 


C  s 
0  7 
C  7 
C  0 
A  10 
B    4 

G  2 
D  6 
A    3 


Tatar  Bazarjik. . .  .BuL 

Tayimishta Ser. 

Tehovo Ser. 

Teketi Gr. 

Tcinpe  Valley Gr. 

Tepavtsi Ser. 

Tepedjik Alb. 

Tepeleni Alb. 

Tetovo Ser. 

Thasos  Island Gr. 

Tha.s3s  Strait Gr. 

Thcodor Gr. 

Thessaly  (dist.)...  .Gr. 

Thimenitsa Gr. 

Thomenikon Gr. 

Thranista Gr. 

Tirana Alb. 

Tirnavos Gr. 

Tisovitsa Ser. 

T3m:>r  (mts.) .Mb. 

Tomorica .Mb. 

Tomorica  (river) . . .  .Alb. 

Tomorits:! Alb. 

Topji Gr. 

Toplana Alb. 

Toplik. Ser. 

Topolnit«»  friver).  .BuL 

Toprak BuL 

Torhali Ser. 

Toz  Bur\in BuL 

Traka  Bridw BuL 

Travas .Mb. 

Trebitska .Mb. 

TrebUna Alb. 

Treklyano Bui. 

Tre.'ika  (river) Ser. 

Tre.skovets Ser. 

Trsovishte Ser. 

Trijrad BuL 

Trikrst Ser. 

Trstani Ser. 

T.^ridvon Ser. 

Tserovn BuL 

Tsurhli Gr. 

Tudorche Gr. 

Tumrvish Bui. 

Turiva Ser. 

Tuzas .Mb. 

Tuila Alb. 

Tuzla ;Gr. 

rdunishta Alb. 

Ipi^er  Poroi Gr. 

Uskup Ser. 

Ustitza Gr. 

Vad .Mb. 

Vakarel Bui. 

Valbjna  (river).. .  ..Mb. 

Vali  (mt.) Alb. 

\'alona Mh. 

Vabna  Bay Alh. 

Valoua  I^tgoon.  . .  .Alb. 

Vardar  (river) Gr. 

\'ardar  (river) Gr. 

Vardar  Valley Gr. 

Vs.sari Alb. 

Vasilika Or. 

Vaudenys .\lb. 

Vebnyishta Gr. 

Vfchi^lita Gr. 

VeohL'ita Gr. 

Vehohani Ser. 

Velcha Alb. 

Velchani Alb. 

Vehs  (.lee  K6priilu).Ser. 

Velika  (river) Ser. 

\elitz8  (mt.) Bui. 

Velushina Ser. 


A  10 

C    3 

C    5 

E    7 

G    6 

D    5 

E    3 

F    2 

B    4 

E  10 

E  10 

F    6 

G    5 

G   5 

G    6 

F    6 

0    2 

G    G 

B    5 

E    2 

E    2 

E    2 

E    2 

E    7 

B    2 

C    6 

A    9 

A  10 

B    6 

C  10 

B    S 

F     1 

F    3 

E    1 

A    6 

B    4 

C    6 

A    6 

C  10 

D    4 

C    5 

D   4 

A    9 

F    4 

D    6 

B  10 

B    6 

E    3 

D    1 

F    7 

D   3 

U   7 

B    4 

C    9 

B    3 

A    8 

A    2 

C    2 

E    1 

E    1 

E    1 

D   0 

i:  6 

D    6 

F    2 

E    7 

B    1 

F    4 

F    4 

E    6 

C    3 

F    1 

E    3 

C    5 

C    4 

B    8 

D    4 

Velvcndos Gr.   F  6 

Vencha Gr.   G  5 

Venetico  (river) Gr.   G  4 

Ventrok  Lake.     See 

Little  Prespa 

Lake Gr.   E  4 

Verria Gr.   E  6 

Vertekop Gr.   E  6 

Verthekusia Gr.    G  5 

Vetrenik  (mt.).Gr.-  Ser.  D  5 

Vidolus Gr.   F  4 

Vinitsa Ser.  B  6 

Vinyali Alb.  C  2 

Virbazar Mo.  A  1 

Virlo  (mt.) Bui.  B  8 

Vistrit-sa  friver) Gr.    F  5 

\'itotha  Planina 

(mt.) BuL  A  8 

VlaBlatsa Gr.   F  5 

Vladava BuL  A  8 

Vladilovtsi Ser.  C  5 

Vlahchaui Ser.  C  5 

Vlahoklbura Gr.    E  5 

Vlaholivathon Gr.   F  6 

Vodena Gr.    E  6 

Voina BuL  B  10 

Vosova Gr.   F  6 

Vostina Gr.   G  3 

Vot-skop Alb.  E  3 

Voy.shan Ser.  0  6 

^■o>■usa  (river) .Mb.  F  2 

Vranye Ser.  A  5 

Vrauvska-Banva. .  Ser.  A  6 

Vra.sta Gr.   E  8 

Vrkosh Mo.  A  3 

Vrva»htino Gr.    F  4 

Vukovo BuL  B  7 

Vulaili Gr.    E  8 

Vyerza Alb.  B  1 

White  Drin  (river) 

Mo.-Ser.  A  i 

Vaikin  Tepe  (mt.).Gr.    D  9 

Yakuruda Bui.  B  8 

Yama-BUtra 

Planina  (mt.)..Ser.  C  3 

Yamborano Bui.  A  7 

Yanik  Tci)e  (mt.)..BuL  B  9 

Yanina Gr.    G  3 

Yanit.sa  (river) ...   .Mb.  E  1 

Yelli  Tepe  (irl.)... Bui.  B  9 

Yel  Tepo  (irt.)....Bul.  C  8 

Yenidje  X'ardar.. .  Gr.    E  6 

Yenikeui Gr.    E  9 

Yi-ikleri Gr.    C  8 

Yoranuiht .Mb.  D  2 

Yovanli Ser.  B  5 

Yukari  Aliktui.  . .  BuL  C  10 

Yukari  B  odi Gr.    D  8 

/.igori  (mts.) Gr.   G  4 

7agorirhani Gr.    E  4 

Zanoea  (mt.).  Bid.-Ser.  B  7 

Xarbintso Ser.  A  5 

Zareza -Mb.  E  1 

Zdunec Ser.  B  4 

Zolfniko  Station.  ..Ser.  B  5 

Zelka  (mt.) Ser.  D  5 

/ernovo Gr.   C  9 

Zeurovo BuL  A  7 

Zibefche Ser.  A  5 

ZiTos Gr.   G  4 

Ziliahovo Gr.    D  9 

Ziroara Alb.  F  1 

Zitsa Gr.   G  3 

Zletovo Ser.  B  6 

Zrimazes Alb.  F  1 

Zrinos  (river) Alb.  F  2 

Zveidalnn Alb.  E  4 
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GOMPERS   DEFEATS   THE   DEFEATISTS 

A  DELICATE  SITUATION  confronted  Mr.  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
'-  and  chief  American  delegate  at  the  fourth  Int«r-Allied 
Labor  and  Socialist  Conference  in  England,  but  the  London 
dispatches  tell  us  that  he  met  and  managed  it  triumphanlly 
The  Gompers  party  had  to  meet  spokesmen  for  the  British 
workingmen  who  are  sharply  divided  on  the  question  of  peace 
terms,  and  particularly  on  the  question  whether  British  labor 
representatives  should  meet  representatives  of  the  German 
Majority  Socialists  at  some  neutral  capital  to  discuss  ■war- 
questions.  While  there  is  no  doubt,  we  are  told,  that  a  large 
majority  of  British  workingmen  are  with  the  Americans  on  the 
main  issue,  there  were  pacifist  and  defeatist  members  at  the 
conference,  to  whom  Mr.  Gomjx'rs  administered  a  thorough 
drubbing.  As  a  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World 
puts  it,  "he  took  off  the  gloves  and  let  himself  go  in  striking 
style,"  with  the  result  that  the  pacifists  were  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  waverers  and  found  themselves  sharply  isolated. 
The  Socialist  pacifists  of  Bolshevik  tendencies,  we  read,  were 
regarded  with  even  greater  antipathy  by  the  majority  of  British 
Laborites  than  the  Simon-pure  pacifists.  The  general  result 
of  the  conference  is  to  make  the  attitude  of  British  and  Allied 
Labor  toward  German  militarism  plainer  than  ever,  and  to  rout 
completely  its  small  inttirnatioual  pacifist  Bolshevik  faction, 
and  "the  completeness  of  this  victory  was  largely  due  to  Gom- 
pers's  dominant  will  and  powerful  eloquence."  Of  his  determined 
stand  not  to  meet  enemy  representatives,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
says  it  is  "wholly  in  accord  with  the  excellent  judgment  ho  and 
other  American  labor-leaders  have  generally'  displayed  during 
the  course  of  the  war,"  and  its  influence  on  pacifist  and  defeatist 
leaders  is  of  especial  importance.  In  pacifist  and  Socialist 
circles,  remarks  the  Chicago  Daihj  News,  Mr.  Gompers  has  been 
misrepresented  "as  a  jingo  and  arch  reactionary,  a  victim  of 
too  close  personal  and  i^olitical  intercourse  with  American 
captains  of  industry  and  finance."  He  has  made  it  his  business 
to  refute  such  charges,  and  this  journal  goes  on  to  say  that 

"The  war-aims  committee  of  the  Inter- Allied  Labor  Con- 
ference in  London  has  presented  a  report  recommending  that  the 
conference  'subscribe  to  the  fourteen  points  formulated  by 
President  Wilson,  thus  adopting  a  policy  of  clearness  and  modera- 
tion as  opposed  to  a  policy  dictated  exclusively  bj-  changes  on 
the  war-map.'  The  report  in  efYoct  appro\'es  the  suggestions 
made  to  the  conference  ])y  Air.  Gompers  and  his  fellow  dele- 
gates, who  declared  that  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  '  should 
be  opposed  so  Ion?  as  they  respond  to  the  orders  and  control  of 
their  militaristic  and  autocratic  governments,  which  now 
threaten  the  existence  of  all  self-governing  peoples.'  This  is 
the  only  position  that  a  genuine  labor  conference  can  adopt 
without  stultifying  itself." 

The  fourteen  proposals  of  President  Wilson  may  be  thus 
summarized  from  his  address  to  Congress  of  January  8,  1918: 

Days  of  private  international  imderstandings  are  gone  and 
covenants  of  peace  must  be  reached  in  the  open. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  in  peace  or  war. 

Removal  of  economic  barriers  among  nations  associating  them- 
selves to  maintain  jjeace. 

Guaranties  of  the  reduction  of  armaments. 

Impartial  adjustment  of  colonial  claims,based  on  popular  right  s. 

Evacuation  of  and  opportunity  for  Russia. 

Evacuation  of  Belgium. 

Evacuation  of  French  territory,  and  righting  of  the  Alsac(^ 
Lorraine  wrong. 

Readjustment  of  Italy's  frontiers  along  lines  of  nationality. 

Free  opportunity  for  autonomous  d('\elopment  of  the  i)eoples 
of  Austria-Hungary. 

Evacuation  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  and  guaran- 
ties for  all  the  Balkan  states. 

Sovereignty  for  Turkey's  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
autonomy  for  other  nationalities. 

An  independent  Poland  with  access  to  the  sea. 

General  association  of  nations  for  mutual  guaranties  of  indt^ 
pendence  and  territorial  integrity  to  large  and  small  states  alike. 


YOUR   SHARE   OF  THAT   S6,000,000,000 

WHEN  SWEETLY  SOLEMN  THOUGHTS  (concerning 
Liberty  Bonds  come  to  you,  as  they  are  probably 
doing  with  great  frequency  thew-  days,  cortaia 
statisticians  employed  by  the  Bankers  Trust  f^ompany  of  New 
York  may  be  appeah'd  to  for  the  settlement  of  some  fundamtutal 
questions.     These  gentlemen  have  prepared  figures  t^howing.  on 


A   SOCIALl.ST    KAP   AT   MH     ( .( >.M  I'KIO 
Our  Modern  Cantjte — "  Ba<-k.  Tides!  " 

— CliamJierlain  in  The  Liberator  (New  Yortc). 

the  basis  of  j'our  family  income,  about  how  much  you  ought  to 
receive  of  that  $6,000.0(X),000  in  gilt-f-dged  securities  which  tlio 
Government  is  offering  to  beat  the  Hun.  and.  incid<ntally,  to 
inculcate    hal)its    of    .saving    in    these    extravagant  State's. 

It  is  stated  that  the  responsibility  for  the  Rucce.ss  of  the 
Liberty  Loans  to  be  raised  this  year  rests  largely  on  families 
receiving  incomes  of  $10,000  and  under.  Such  families  ri<vive 
over  eighty  jier  cent,  of  the  entire  national  ineomc.  whieh  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  $(JO.(XX),0(X),()00.  Still  more-  striking 
is  the  fact  that  of  the  23,.")00.000  family  groups  into  which  our 
population  naturally  falls,  23,140,000,  having  incomes  of  S."».<XK) 
or  less,  receive  seventy-.six  per  cent,  of  the  national  inconn-.  and 
21,17."),  000  of  these  families,  receiving  im-omes  of  $2,000  or 
less,  are  credited  with  over  two-thirds  of  the  national  income. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  article,  we 
are  told,  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  calculations 
are  based  upon  th(>  requirements  of  the  (Jo\emment  for  a  full 
year;  the  table,  th<>refore,  indicates  the  apjiroximat*-  amount  of 
a  family's  yearly  income  which  should  bo  sot  aside.  The  avoragv 
number  of  jiersons  in  a  family  is  assumed  to  be  4.5,  on  the 
basis  of  the  census  calculations.  In  using  the  table,  it  is  to  h>- 
remembered  that  it  is  a  table  of  averages,  similar  to  the  lon- 
gevity tables  issued  by  insurance  eompanios,  and  is  therofon'  to 
be  corrected  to  fit  individual  cases.  If  the  head  of  a  family  has 
few  calls  upon  his  income,  he  should  plan  to  invest  more  hoaA  ily 
than  the  man  who  has  debts  to  liquidate,  or  many  deix-ndents. 

Contributions  to  war-charities,  assuming  that  the  largo 
organizations  will  require  p«'rhaps  $;U)0.{X)0.(XX)  during  the  year, 
are  shown  in  the  right-hand  oolumn  of  the  table.  Systomalio 
giving  is  recommended  as  i>referablo  to  hit-or-miss  nuthods. 

In  applying  the  table  to  the  present  issue  of  $0.0(K).(HK1.000  in 
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Liberty  Bondd,  probably  the  forerunner  of  other  issues  to  the 
total  amount  of  $10,000,000,000  more  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  next  June,  there  must  first  bo  deducted  from  the  amount 
indicated  by  the  table  the  estimated  amount  of  the  Federal 
income  tax,  which  must  be  paid  on  June  15,  1918.  This 
amount  should  be  set  aside  as  income  is  received,  and,  if  the  sum 
is  large  enough,  invested  in  United  States  four  per  cent,  certifi- 


—-^ 
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i,>l-.v.i„'ili;d,  I'JlS,  hj'  Ilaiper  it  Bi.itlieis.     Ku.iii  a  sketch  liy  Tiiornwii  Oakley.  . 

"THE  LARGEST  HOPE  OF  THE  SHIPPING  BOARD." 

The  sky-lino  of  Hog  Island,  where  the  world's  greatest  shipyard  was  erected  in  ten  months  on  a  barren  marsh 
The  first  ship  was  launched  on  August.').    Labor  l.roul)lcs  are  now  said  to  be  delaying  operations. 


cates  of  indebtedness,  which  may  be  purchased  of  any  banking 
institution.  The  balance  of  the  amount  indicated  by  the  table 
should  be  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds,  say  one-third  in  the  bonds 
of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  and  the  remainder  in  the  bonds  of 
subsequent  Liberty  Loans  as  offered  during  the  fiscal  year. 


EVERY  MAN'S  WAR-FINANCE   CHART 

Estimated  Avorasc  Sliaro  of  Yearly  Family  Incomes  Contribufable 
in  Bond  Purchases  and  War-Cliarities,  for  tiie  Fiscal  Vear  Ending 
•Time  30,  1910.  This  might  bo  cut  out  and  pasted  up  in  a  corner  of 
your  war-map  as  a  reminder  of  your  share  in  advancing  the  battle-lines. 


Government  War-Expenses 

War-Charitie3 

Average  Amount 

Average  Amount 

Family  Income  Group 

Contributable 
by  Eacli  Family 

Contributable 
by  Each  Family 

in  Ciroup 

in  Group 

$1,000  — 

$2,000 

$209 

$7.00 

2,001  — 

3,000 

5  IS 

16.. 50 

3,001  — 

4,000 

931 

30.00 

4,001  — 

."j.OOO 

1,31() 

42.00 

.'>,001  — 

6.000 

1 ,795 

58.00 

COOl  — 

7,000 

2,184 

70.00 

7,001  — 

8,000 

2,700 

.87.00 

8,001  — 

9,000 

3,230 

100,00 

9,001  — 

10.000 

3,.S00 

125.00 

io,oor— 

1,5.000 

5,4.50 

175.00 

1,'>,()01   — 

20.000 

8,356 

205.00 

20,001 

25.000 

11,363 

305.00 

2.';, 001    - 

30,000 

14,. 500 

405,00 

30.001  — 

•10.000 

19,425 

625.00 

4o.o;)i  — 

,50,000 

20,100 

830.00 

.'■.().o;)i  — 

r.o,(M)o 

32,802 

1,000.00 

(lO.OOl  — 

70.00O 

,39,812 

1,275.00 

70.001  — 

so, 000 

40.875 

1,500.00 

,S0.0')1  ^ 

90,000 

53,975 

1,720.00 

90.001  — 

100,000 

01,275 

1,970,00 

100,001  — 

150.(M)0 

81.795 

2,600,00 

150,001  — 

200.000 

120,495 

3,8,50,00 

200.001  — 

2.50.0(M) 

159,300 

5,100.00 

2.'>0.001  -- 

300.000 

199.994 

O.IOO.OO 

300,001 

100,00(1 

2.53.920 

S.IOOOO 

400.001 

50(1, ()(»(» 

337,344 

10,80000 

.^OO.OOl    - 

1.000,000 

.531,374 

17,000.00 

1,000,0,)1  -- 

1., 500,000 

889,224 

28,500.00 

1,.'>00,001     - 

2,000,000 

1.403,325 

45,000  00 

2,001). 001    - 

3,000,000 

2,070.478 

0().0OO.OO 

3,000.001 

1,000,000 

2.900.092 

9(1.000.00 

4.000.001 

5,000.000 

3,91 5. K95 

120.000.00 

.5,000,001   - 

and  (ivi-r 

'.l.2,').">.()(IO 

297.000  (10 

SLACKERS   AIDING   THE   'U  "-BOATS 

THP::  shipyard  slacker,  "as  shameful  a  creature 
as  a  coward  in  the  Army  in  France,"  as  Colonel  Roose- 
velt calls  him,  is  held  responsible  by  the  press  for  the 

fact  that  the  greatest  ship-building  yard  in  the  world  is  not 

doing  half  that  is  expected  of  it.     While  the  enormous  majority 

of  American  ship\  ard-work- 
ers  are  given  credit  for 
breaking  all  the  world's 
ship-building  records  in  Au- 
gust and  i)utting  American 
ship-production  ahead  of  all 
Allied  losses  that  month, 
rather  bitter  comment  is 
leveled  at  labor  conditions 
in  some  of  the  Delaware 
River  jards,  and  there  is  un- 
easiness lest  a  similar  state 
of  affairs  may  be  found  in 
the  other  yards.  As  Vice- 
President  Piez,  of  the 
Emergencj'  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, candidly  confessed: 
"The  Hog  Island  yard  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  forty- 
eight  ships.  It  will  do 
well  to  turn  out  twenty." 
As  proof  of  slacking,  news- 
paper -RTiters  note  that 
while  on  September  13  the 
Hog  Island  riveters,  spurred 
on  by  wagers  or  prizes  or  a 
desire  to  celebrate  General 
Pershing's    birthday,  drove 

195,242  rivets,  only  89,407  were  driven  on  September  17.     Says 

the  New  York  <Sun: 

"The  trouble  comes  from  slackers  of  different  types.  Some 
are  inefficient  men,  wholly  incapable  of  doing  a  good  day's 
work,  who  have  wormed  their  way  into  the  shipyards  in  order 
to  pick  up  high  wages  and  escape  the  draft.  Ball-players, 
actors,  pugilists — men  from  every  non-essential  walk — have 
found  the  shipyards  the  place  for  .soft  living.  Their  employment 
has  incensed  some  of  the  men  who  really  know  how  to  work. 
In  the  Cramps'  shipyards  some  of  the  workers  have  quit  because 
these  impossible  f(>llo\vs  were  put  o\er  th(>m  as  bosses.  The 
hiring  of  these  dodgers  of  the  draft,  these  creatures  who  come  to 
'work'  with  flowers  in  their  coat-lapels  and  whiskj-  on  their 
breath,  has  been  the  worst  evil  of  sliipyard  labor 

"The  other  evil  in  the  yards  conu-s  from  a  common  human 
weakness,  the  desire  to  loaf,  that  has  afHicted  man  since  Adam's 
time.  In  a  great  many  men  that  desire  finds  accomphshment 
when  wages  are  abnormally  high.  When  a  workman  is  able  to 
make  three  or  four  times  as  much  money  as  he  made  before  the 
war  he  often  succumbs  to  the  temptation  to  work  only  half  as 
long.  This  weakness  has  been  observed  for  a  year,  not  only  in 
tlie  sliipyards,  but  in  almost  every  industry  wIutc  war-prices  and 
the  cost  of  labor  have  fattened  the  pay-envelops.  .  .  .  This,  wo 
say.  is  a  human  weakness,  but  it  is  not  easily  pardonable.  .  .  . 
Real  labor,  tlie  kind  (hat  America  dej^ends  on,  will  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  tlie  loafer  who,  with  a  yi^iiow  heart  and  a  spaghetti 
spine,  has  cut  in  two  the  production  of  ships  at  Hog  Island." 

Patriotic  shipyard  workers  along  the  Delaware — and  they 
are  a  vast  majority,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  insists — have  no 
use  for  the  "easy-job"  slackers,  we  gather  from  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers  and  jiress  dispatches.  One  complaint  is  Aoiced  as 
a  slogan:  "It's  not  what  you  know;  it's  who  you  know."  At 
the  Cramps'  yard  2,000  men  went  on  a  brief  strike  as  a  protest 
against  the  presence  of  actors,  ball-i)layers,  friends  of  politicians, 
and  others,  who,  to  escape  army  service,  were  being  given  jobs 
they  were  utterly  incompetent  to  fill.  Admiral  Bowles,  in 
charge  of  the  Delaware  River  district,  has  admitted  that  "there 
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are  slackers"  at  Hog  Island,  tho  the  largf>  majority  are  doing 
their  best.  He  has  suggested  that  the  fundamentfil  trouVjIe  witli 
them  is  that  "they  are  getting  too  much  money."  But  Mr.  Piez 
has  a  remedy  both  for  the  "soft  jobs"  and  for  the  "loafing." 
For  one  thing,  he  has  announced  that  afler  Noveml)('r  1  no 
Class  1  men  are  to  be  employed  at  Fleet  Corporation  shipyards, 
unless  they  arc  skilled  men  of  excciptional  al)ility.  Then  the 
"work-or-fight"  rule  will  be  api)licd  to  shipyards  in 
this  way,  the  Washington  PunI  hears:  "If  any. 
workman  is  absent  from  duty  more  than  three 
days  in  a  month,  without  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
such,  as  illness,  he  will  be  adjudged  a  slacker,  his 
.exemption  will  be  witlidrawn,  and  he  will  be 
shoved  up  into  Class  I,  from  which  he  will  bo 
quickly  inducted  into  the  military  service." 

In  the  Newburg  speech  containing  the  already 
quoted  denunciation  of  shipyard  slackers,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  also  spoke  of  the  good  worker  in  the 
ehipyards  as  standing  "honorably  forward  like  a 
(igood  soldier  in  tho  Army."  Such  men  speak  for 
themselves  in  the  Pusey  and  Jones  Shipbuilder, 
published  by  shipyard  woi-kors  at  Gloucester  City, 
New  Jersey.  The  editor  declares  that  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions  the  workmen  in  this 
most  essential  industry  "have  been  loyally  at  their 
posts  all  through  the  war."  Of  course,  ho  adds, 
there  have  been  some  causes  for  dissatisfaction,  but 
"with  the  present  facilities  for  a  fair  adjustment 
there  is  no  excuse  for  holding  up  the  flow  of 
ships  while  these  differences  are  being  settled." 

Hog  Island,  "the  ideal  shi])i)ing  plant  of  the 
war,"  suffers  from  "lacking  labor"  as  well  as 
"slacking  labor,"  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks, 
since  it  "has  never  been  able  to  obtain  more  than 
half  the  number  of  riveters  required  to  complete 
the  forty-eight  shij)s  on  schedule  time."  Mr. 
Judson  C.  Welliver  notes  in  the  New  York  Globe 
that  there  are  only  29,000  workers  at  Hog  Island, 
where  there  should  be  38,000.  He  points  out  that 
a  great  many  of  them  are  necessarily  inexperienced 
men,  and  that  only  a  little  over  half  of  them  are 
native  Americans.  H(!  r(>minds  us  of  the  charges 
of  graft  and  extravagance  in  connection  with  building  the 
Hog  Island  yard,  and  conchules  that  in  the  general  opinion  of 
those  best  informed  "Hog  Island  is  too  big  a  plant  for  a  single 
management  to  handle  efficiently."  It  does  not  seem  to  the 
New  Yoi'k  Evening  Post  that  there  has  been  much  real  slack- 
ing at  Hog  Island.  It  points  out  that  one  of  the  low  ri\-eting 
records  was  made  on  a  rainy  day  when  comparatively  few  men 
were  at  work,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  Hog  Island  has  been 
the  chief  victim  of  our  "good  old  American  optimism"  as  to 
hat  we  would  achieve  in  ship-building  "because  it  was  the  pet 
iroject  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  as  such  tho 
lenter  of  a  mass  of  sanguine  publicity."  Rut  "if  we  expect  too 
uch  in  advance  we  are  not  dishiiartcnid  bj-  the  disco\ery  that 
e  nmst  revise  our  hopes  downward,"  and,  The  Evening  PoH 
loncludes,  "the  total  figm-es  for  our  new  shipping  are  anything 
but  disai)pointing." 
In  fact,  so  far  from  disaiipointing  are  th(>  figures  that  tho 
hipping  Board  announces  that  last  May  Allied  construction 
assed  destruction  for  the  first  time,  while  in  August  ship  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  alone  was  greater  than  thi>  total 
Hied  and  neutral  destriiction  for  the  month.  "Never  again 
ill  they  catch  us,"  says  Ciuiirnum  Hurley;  "from  now  on  we 
,11  be  overcoming  the  early  losses  tluy  inflicted  upoii  us." 
ow  that  the  yard  construction  is  about  compl(>ted,  our  iMiergies 
n  be  centered  on  the  building  of  the  ships  themselves,  and  tho 
aslungion  correspondent  of   the   Brooklyn    Eagle   notes   tho 


confident  pn^diction  by  thost^  in  authority  that  by  the  fir*l  of 
n<'xt  year  American  yards  will  be  deliverinif  ships  at  th<  rat*?  of 
.'>00,000  tons  a  month.  Even  on  the  basis  of  presinl  const ru/-- 
tion,  say  sliijjping  officials  quoU'd  in  the  New  York  Journal  oj 
Commerce,  afler  the  first  six  months  of  next  year  the  I'uili-d 
States  will  be  independent  in  the  matter  of  shipping  and  wilt 
not  have  to  clmrter  British  and  other  European  vessels,  as  at 
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present,  in  order  to  transport  and  siipply  its  forces  in  Franco. 

According  to  a  statement  of  tho  Shipping  Board,  the  Unit<*d 

States  in  August  took  rank  as  the  world's  gn-atest  shij)-liuilding 

nation.     There  are  now  203  shipyards  with  1.020  shijiways  in 

the  United  States.     The  Hog  Island  yard  with  its  fifty  ways  is 

equipped  to  produce  more  tonnag(>  annually  than  the  prewar  out- 

]nit  of  all  the  shipyards  of  Great  Britain.     Oiir.yards  have  btn-n 

constantly  gaining  on  British  yards  since  the  Ix'trinninp  of  the 

year  and  now  lead  by   90.000   tons.     During   the   past   twelve 

months    total    launchings   have   rea<?hed   3.000.(X)0    tons    doad- 

w(>ight,  and  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  new  shijjs  liave  l>oen 

<'ompleted    and  delivered   to  the  Shipping  Board.     The  status 

of  world   tonnage  to  the  first  of  September,  »'xcluding  Germany 

and  Austria,  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  Shijiping  Board: 

Drod-Wiioht 

Total  lossos  (Alliod  .niul  noiitraP.  AiipiiM.  1914   Sop« .  1.  191S.  .   21,404.913 
Total    coiislnu'Iiot    (,AIlio<l    and    lUMitral),  A>i«iist,    1 '.i 1 4 - S<«p1 . 

1.   liMS -:■---, 

Total  enemy  tonna^o  captured  (to  end  of  1".»1. 

Excess  of  losses  over  pains .......    .  .-. 

Estimated  normal  increase  in  world's  tonnage  if  war  had  not 

occiirn-d  (based  on  rate  of  incr»\isi'.  HMK'V-l'.Mn  14.7flO.000 

Net  deficit,  duo  to  war ls.0fi2.0S8 

i.ross  Actuat 
Tims 

Deliveries  to  the  Shipiiinp  Board  in  .\upist ■J44  121 

Other  ctmsi nict ion  over  l.tXK>  ktxiss HV'.Ji.H 

Total .T.i  (».-«» 

l./Osses  (.\llied  jind  noiitran -'•'■■'  liK> 

America  alone  siirpas,sfd  losses  for  month  by i  <>.TO 

NoTK — World's  merchant  toimaRc  as  of  .hmc  SO.  1914.  tolaltxl   4".<  (is9.- 
552  gross  toils,  or,  ro'iighly,  73,»»34.32i>.dt\'»d-wcight  tons.     UJoyd's  Ri^s(«r.> 
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WHO  OWNS  THE  WASHINGTON  "TIMES"? 

THAT  BREWERS  SHOULD  BUY  A  NEWSPAPER 
to  fa^'or  their  business  interests  seems  no  more  repre- 
hensible to  some  editorial  observers  than  that  any 
other  industry  should  invest  in  a  newspaper  enterprise.  But 
the  charge  of  Mr.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
that  "twelve  or  fifteen  German  brewers  of  America,  in  associa- 
tion with  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association,"  furnished 
the  money  to  buy  a  great  newspaper  "in  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol  itself,"  and  that  the  organized  liquor  traffic  of  the 
country  is  "a  vicious  interest  because  it  has  been  unpatriotic, 
because  it  has  been  pro-German  in  its  sympathies  and  its  con- 
duct," excites  the  wrath  of  others.  The  newspaper  in  question, 
the  Washington  Times,  has  been  declared  to  be  owned  by  Mr. 

Arthur  Brisbane,   chief  editorial  MTiter  for 

the  Hearst  papers,  and  reputedly  the  highest 
salaried  editor  in  the  United  States.  Let  ' 
nobody  forget,  remarks  the  Richmond 
Journal,  that  this  same  Arthur  Brisbane  is 
the  "same  precious  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Hearst  pubUcations,  whose  vinilent  anti- 
British  and  pro-German  utterances,  pub- 
lished by  and  with  the  approval  of  his 
principal,  have  been  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 
of  all  true  Americans."  The  Washington 
Herald  reprints  at  the  head  of  its  editorial 
column  one  of  Mr.  Brisbane's  editorials 
from  The  Times  of  Februarj^  23,  1918, 
which  is  entitled  "The  Law  Compels  Edi- 
tors to  Tell  Who  Owns  the  Newspaper." 
The  gist  of  Mr.  Brisbane's  comment  is  that 
the  law,  "good  as  far  as  it  goes,  doesn't  go 
far  enough,"  and  while  "it  is  well  enough  to 
know  who  owns  the  newspaper,  it  is  even 
more  important  to  know  who  and  what  owns 
the  man  that  owns  the  newspaper."  Mean- 
while it  is  rather  humorously  noted  in  some 
quarters  that  fortune  has  played  a  gi"im 
joke  on  the  brewers  if  they  had  hoped  to 
influence  Congress,  because  since  Mr. 
Brisbane  took  over  The  Times  Congress 
has  passed  the  National  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, which  is  without  example  in  the 
history  of  liquor  legislation,  and  has  A-oted 
the  nation  dry  on  July  1,  1919.  Mr.  Bris- 
bane's chief  offending,  as  some  see  it,  is  that  following  the  law 
requiring  an  affidavit  on  the  ownership  of  a  newspaper,  he 
averred  that  he  and  his  wife  were  the  sole  owners  and  that  there 
were  no  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other  seeiu"ity- 
holders.  Furthermore,  as  the  Newark  News  points  out,  he 
took  oath  that  he  had  "no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  anj'  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  secimties."  Reft^rring 
to  the  Senate  investigation  into  Mr.  A.  Alitchell  Palmer's 
charges,  the  Newark  daily  says  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  all 
the  facts  that  can  be  produced,  and  "ought  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  partizan  statements  by  either  overenthusiastic  drj-s 
or  self-interested  wets."  In  giving  the  story  of  the  transaction 
through  which  he  acquired  The  Times,  ]Slr.  Bri.sbane  relates 
that  he  bought  the  i)ai>er  from  its  pre^  ions  owner,  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Munsey,  paying  half  easli  and  allowing  Mr.  ^lunsey  to  keep  all 
the  stock  of  the  company  in  security  for  the  payment  of  the  other 
$250,000.  To  finance  the  paper  and  put  it  on  a  paying  basis, 
Mr.  Brisbaiu>  arranged  for  a  credit  of  any  amount  up  to  .?.")00,(KX) 
with  Mr.  Christian  W.  Feigensi)an,  of  Newark,  a  brewer.  Of 
the  amount  borrowed  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  only  $;J7."),000, 
and  the  loan  was  made  without  security,  altho  !Mr.  Brisbane 


MR.  ARTHUR  BRISBANE. 

More  important  than  knowing  who 

owns  a  newspaper,  he   believes,  is  to 

know  '■  who  and  what  owns  the  man 

that  owns  tlic  newspaper." 


says  he  had  offered  real  estate  as  collateral.  At  first  no  interest 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Feigenspan,  altho  Brisbane  says  he  insisted 
on  paying  interest  on  the  loan,  which  was  made  for  five  years. 
Since  The  Times  has  come  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Brisbane, 
we  are  advised  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  it  has  frequently  published  editorials  and 
news  articles  supporting  the  sale  of  beer  and  light  wines,  but 
opposing  the  sale  of  whisky,  and  this  informant  quotes  from  a 
Brisbane  editorial  as  follows: 

"My  attitude  on  the  temperance  question  is  well  known. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  opposing  the  sale  of  whisk>',  I  have 
advocated  temperance,  which  I  believe  can  best  be  promoted 
by  forbidding  the  sale  of  all  alcoholic  spirits,  permitting  only 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Hght  wine  and  beer  in  which 
the  alcohol  content  is  reduced  to  an  innocuous  percentage." 

In  a  statement  to  the  press  Mr.  Brisbane 
confesses  that  the  thing  he  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned about  is  the  "false  accusation  that 
I  and  ray  jjaper  are,  or  have  been  at  any 
time,  in  any  way,  pro-German,"  and  he 
l)roeeeds : 

"I  have  never  written  one  line  in  favor 
of  Germany,  and  I  have  A\Titten  hundreds 
of  columns  in  denunciation  of  Germany  and 
her  methods  and  purposes  in  this  war. 

'1  do  not  think  there  is  any  paper  in  the 
United  States  or  any  editor  in  the  United 
States  who  has  been  as  bitterly,  as  Aiolently, 
and  as  persistently  pro- Ally  and  anti- 
German  as  I  have  been. 

"And  I  know  that  the  accusations  made 
against  me,  therefore,  are  not  only  un- 
truthful, but  wholly  insincere. 

"I  believe  that  every  unprejudiced  news- 
paper editor  in  the  country  Avill  know  that 
this  is  a  fact.  "Arthur  Brisba.ve." 

ISIr.  Christian  W.  Feigenspan,  of  Newark, 

who  was  trustee  for  the  pool  of  brewers  that 

advanced  the  money  to  Mr.  Brisbane,  has 

asked  to  be  called  as  a  witness  before  the 

Senate   Judiciary    Committee,    which   is   to 

investigate  the  activities  of  the  brewers  in 

legislative   matters.     As   to   the   loyalty   of 

the  brewers,   Mr.   Feigenspan  is  quoted  in 

the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  saying  the 

charge  is  "a  dastardly  and  outrageous  Ubel, 

unworthy    of    the    representatives    of    this 

Republic."     Also  in  defense  of  the  patriotism  of  the  brewers, 

we  have  large  advertisements  in  the  daily  press,  from  which  we 

quote  in  part: 

"^More  than  9")  per  cent,  of  nil  the  brewers  in  the  L^nited 
States  are  American-born.  And  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cases  their  parents  were  American-born. 

"What  money  they  have  has  been  made  in  American  business 
and  invested  in  America.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
l>rewers  have  been  among  the  largest  inu'chasers  of  ca  ery  Liberty 
Bond  issue,  the  total  of  their  subs('rii)tions  amounting  to  many 
millions  of  dolhirs.  They  have  contributed  in  large  amounts  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  war-acti\  ities. 

"Brewers  themsehcs  are  wearing  the  uniform  of  service  and 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  brewers  are  fighting  under  the  Stars 
and  Strij^es. 

"Much  publicity  has  l)een  given  to  the  fact  that  before  the 
war  commenced  brewers  of  the  country  contributed  money  to 
the  German-American  Alliance  for  the  ]iurpose  of  contesting 
prohibition.  Not  one  singli  dollar  was  ever  paid  to  the  German- 
American  Alliance  by  any  brewer  after  the  declaration  of  war 
between  Germany  and  our  country,  and  this  fact  is  well  known 
to  every  man  wlio  has  investigated  this  subject. 

"It  has  ncA'er  been  shown  and  can  never  be  shown  that  any 
American  brewer  has  contributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
dissemination  of  any  unpatriotic  propaganda!" 
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Iq  the  Washiftgton  Herald  wo  aro  remindod  that  Mr.  Brisl)ane 
said  in  his  anniversary  number: 

"This  newspaper  was  purfhascd  to  tell  tlu;  news  as  aeeiirntely 
as  possible,   to  reflect  in  editorial  columns   the   thouf?hts  and 
feelings  of  good  citizens,  to  entertain  and  inform  in  the  evening 
tho  working  people,  rich  and  j)Oor, 
to  support  the  President  and  the. 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  first   to   tlyj   last   word 
through  every  hour  of  the  war. 

"The  owner  of  this  paper  may 
truly  say  in  a  very  small  way,  to 
his  readers,  what  Michelangelo 
said  to  the  Pope  for  whom  ho 
built  St.  Peter's: 

"'I  have  made  nothing  from 
the  builfiiug  unless  it  bo  by  add- 
ing to  my  reputation  and  my 
soul's  salvation.'" 

The  Herald  follows  this  with  a 
statement  in  the  Washington  Post 
in  which  Mr.  Brisbane  quotes 
from  a  letter  received  by  him 
from  Mr.  Feigenspan,  who  wrote: 

"I  write  this  note  to  define  a 
business  arrangement  existing  be- 
tween us.  I  and  a  number  of 
my  [friends,  all  of  whom  I  am 
authorized  to  represent,  have  for 
years  felt  vc^ry  strongly  that  the 
public  welfare  and  our  own  in- 
dustry— because  of  your  av(;11- 
known  convictions  —  would  be 
benefited  by  your  i)ersonal  owner- 
ship of  a  newspaper. 

"We  agreed  to  supply  you 
with  a  capital  of    fiv(>    hundred 

thousand  dollars  ($500,000)  for  the  purchase  and  establishment 
of  a  newspaper  by  you.  We  have  at  this  time  supplied  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  dollars  (.'$295,000),  and  we 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible^,  supply  the  balance — " 

The  Oovernraeht  itself  has  "indicted"  Mr.  Brisbane  and  the 
Washington  Times,  The  Herald  observes.  Now  the  people  will 
judge,  and  their  verdict  and  actions  will  be  interesting. 

According  to  the  New  York  Globe  the  "really  sinister  purpose^" 
suggested  by  the  Times  transaction,  "from  which  the  veil 
has  been  only  partly  torn,"  lies  embedded  in  the  lett<ir  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Konta  to  Dr.  Dernburg,  discussing  possibilities  of 
purchasing  New  York  papers  for  German  propaganda.     Here 


Coiiyrighted  by  tlic  Kvciiiug  I'ost  Ciiiiiiaiiy. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 


Is  outlined,  The  Globe  tells  us,  an  ingenious  i>lan,  to  und<rstand 
the  possible  significance  of  which  it  is  nec^js-sary  Ut  read  Mr. 
Kouta's  own  description  of  the  plan,  which  it  quoi«*s  as  followH: 

"A  paper  that  would  not  l>e  liostile  to  the  personal  liberty  of 
tlie  citizen  who  drinks  in  moderation  what  he  pleases  could  count 

•  uj)on  the  powc-rful  Hup[»ort  <rf 
the  brewers  and  distillers,  who 
command  almost  illimitable  capi- 
tal, and,  what  is  more,  means  of 
giving  the  pajx-r  in  question  a 
circulation  large  enough  to  at- 
tract a<lverlis<rs. 

"Add  to  this  a  discreet  apix-al 
to  every  German  society  in  the 
country  for  support  by  its  mcni- 
Imts,  and  we  could  easily  ctm\i\. 
upon  a  national  daily  circulation 
of  ."jOO,00<J  fjopies.  This,  to  Ijo 
sure,  would  l>e  a  circuhition 
among  Germans  and  German- 
Americans,  whereas  what  is 
wanted  is  native  American  read- 
ers, but  if  this  German  circula- 
tion is  built  up  discn-itly  as  I 
suggest,  the  men  in  the  street  ■will 
l)e  imprest  by  numbers. 

"A  large  circulation  widely  ad- 
vertised would  impn-ss  the  native 
Ajnericanand  lead  him  to  take  the 
paper.  And  meanw  hile  a  deficit 
would  be  changed  into  a  profit  to 
bo  used  for  further  propaganda. 
The  int^'rests  to  which  I  refer  hiive 
repeat<'dly  (consul t<'d  me  on  this 
\er\  subject,  of  a  newspajMr  not 
hostile  to  their  indu.<Jtry,  and  I 
know  they  would  be  more  than 
nady  to  give  th<ir  support  to  the 
plan  now  in  hand." 

A  Senate  investigation  may  find  out  whether  Mr.  Konta  was 
"the  impresario  of  a  show  that  Avas  staged  in  Washington  and 
also  played  to  large  houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago,"  or 
whether  his  is  "merely  one  of  those  fertile  minds  that  dream 
dreams  of  great  enterprises  while  men  of  action  are  busy  with 
similar  affairs  of  moment,"  and  The  Globe  points  out  that — 

"Meanwhile  those  who  are  not  favored  with  glimpses  behind 
the  scenes  know  only  that  the  newspajx^rs  Mr.  Brisbane  has  Int-n 
active  in,  the  Hearst  newspapers,  did  what  they  could  to  keep 
England  and  America  apart  before  our  entrance  into  the  war 
and  labored  unceasingly  to  arou.'^e  in  this  country  a  feeling  ot 
apprehension  of  Japanese  designs  upon  our  shores." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


I").\iLY  tho  Central  Empires  aro  becoming  more  central. — Chicago  Daily 

Neu's. 

Better  leave  the  sugar  in  the  bowl  than  in  tho  bottom  of  the  cup. — 

Helena  Independent. 

Gekmany's  peace  offensive  may  make  some  progress  when  it  has  another 
goal  than  an  offon.sivo  peace. — Newark  News. 

The  Socialisti  vote  seem.s  to  b(>  falling  off  hea%ily  this  season,  except,  of 
course,  in  Ijcavenworth.—  (Irand  Rapids  Press. 

This  is  one  time  wlien  the  tliou({lit  that  there  may  be  no  Turkey  for 
Thanksgiving  makes  us  ft^el  cheerfui. — Neiv  York  Tribune. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Austria  is  petting  more  and  more  in  earnest 
iu  her  .advocacy  of  peace. — Jaeksonvilte  Florida  Tirne.'s-l'nion. 

The  Kaiser  says  to  agree  on  peace  two  aro  needed,  but  he  is  remindod 
that  to  make  peace  only  one  has  lo  do  tho  joli. — Savannah  Press. 

It  must  irritate  the  (i(>rman  soldiers  to  hoar  tliat  e\ery  miliCary  rovorso 
they  suffer  was  deliboralcly  plaiiiiod  by  tlieir  olllcors. —  W'ushinglon  Star. 

We  have  an  increasingly  dt>ep  conviction  that  some  people  aro  going  to 
find  it  a  darned  poor  policy  to  strike  while  tho  nation's  hot. — I'hiladtlphia 
North  American. 

It  is  reported  that  (iermany  will  transfer  a  di\  ision  of  Kurds  to  tho 
?^est  Front.  They  will  naturally  bo  tho  cream  of  the  Teuton  Army. — 
iochester  Posl-Exprcss. 

Amontc.  the  other  great  tasks  now  confronting  the  Kaiser,  at  which  ho 
Joes  not  seeni  as  yet  to  havt^  succeeded  ver.\  well,  is  to  compose  a  spoo<'ii 
onsisliug  of  defiance  and  whine  in  about  e<iual  measure  and  make  it 
jund  impres.sivo. — Columbus  Ohio  Ulale  Journal. 


In  other  words,  tho  Govomment  has  taken  tho  b.ir  out  of  Ijarlejr. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  Austrian  peace-dove  broke  all  records  for  getting  back  to  the 
Ark. — Neu-  York  Erening  Post. 

llixnKNBiRii  should  have  taken  th(>  pn^caution  to  patent  his  lino.  The 
Allies  are  infringing  on  it. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

DoFs  Mr.  Hrisbane  still  think  that  there  is  le->«s  dangrr  in  U-cr  iliaii  in 
other  alcoholic  beverages'.' — New  York  Knuing  I'osl. 

If  Germany  sinks  many  more  shi|)s  loaded  with  oodtish  she  ni.ny  roooivp 
an  ultimatum  from  the  Mayor  of  Boston. — Hochestcr  Posl-Ejpr(ss. 

Amekicans  Overlook  the  Hindonburg  Line. — Hoa<l-lino  Stwinds  very 
careless,  but  they  probably  had  their  eyes  on  Merlin. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

niUiAus  have  appeared  on  the  'We.slom  Front.  '  They  f»vl,  we  suppoew.. 
that  they  ndght  just  as  well  got  lickt>«l  thon>  ;us  in  Ma(v<lonia. — .Yrtr  Yrrk 
Er(ning  Sun. 

The  strategy  of  Foch  is  mo-ting  with  the  appn>val  of  all  tho  gn->cer>- 
store  strategist*;.      Could   aii\    man's   npiii.iliiin   lth  furiliiT   tli.»ii    iti.if  — 
Birmingham  Age  Herald. 

The  Kaisor  says  his  tn-ntps  aro  "lojal  to  the  c«>n\"  but  tho  fact  r»-n)ain.< 
that  thi>  majority  of  them  now  In-gin  to  n-cogniw^  thon^  ain't  gnnn;«  oo 
no  core. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  prot<\st  against  cotton  prioi>-nxing.  l(Klg(^l  at  tho  Wlut<  Moiiso  i>y 
a  tlologation  of  Southern  ("'(ingn-.s.smon.  .shows  how  times  haxo  chauKi'd 
sinct-  evorylHKly  was  being  imi>ortuned  to  buy  a  bale. — Pitlfburf  Gnzctt*- 
Times. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


SHALL   GERMANY   HAVE   HER   COLONIES   BACK? 


ONE  DEMAND  BY  GERMANY  sure  to  be  made  at  the 
peace-table  is  that  her  colonies  be  restored  to  her,  and 
she  is  especially  keen  about  her  former  African  pos- 
sessions, we  are  told,  but  some  British  editorial  obser\ers  feel 
that  England  wall  never  yield  to  her  wish.  They  quott;  from  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  war-aim  speech  of  last 
January,  in  which  he  said  that  "the  Ger- 
man colonies  are  held  at  the  disposal  of  a 
conference  whose  decision  must  have 
primary  regard  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  such  colo- 
nies," and  he  spoke  also  of  ai)plying  to 
them  "the  general  principle  of  stdf-deter- 
mination."  Before  the  war  Germany  had 
four  colonies  in  Africa,  one  in  Asia,  and 
nine  islands  or  groups  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  we  are  reminded,  and  their 
entire  estimated  area  was  1,027,820  square 
miles.  What  may  be  considered  an  official 
statement  of  her  colonial  aspirations  is 
found  in  a  speech  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Solf,  Ger- 
man Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
who  declared  that  "the  safeguarding  of 
our  colonial  future  is  not  onlj^  the  aim 
of  our  Government  and  certain  groups 
of  individuals,  but  it  has  become  an  aim 
of  the  German  people."  Dr.  Solf  said 
further: 


"A  lively  consciousness  now  extends 
far  into  the  workers'  circles  that  the  re- 
tention of  our  colonies  is  a  vital  question 
for  the  honor  of  Germany  as  a  great 
Power.  Our  colonial  war-aims  are  second 
to  no  other  in  national  importance.  The 
growing  realization  of  German  workers  as 
to  Germany's  position  is  especially  grati- 
fying in  view  of  the  plans  of  our  enemies." 


A  flat  denial  of  Dr.  Solf's  foregoing  utterance  is  made  in  the 
London  press  bj'  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  declares  that  when 
Dr.  Solf  says  Mr.  Balfour  or  any  British  statesman  has  "definitely 
proposed  the  annexation  of  the  ^\frican  colonies  to  the  British 
Empire,  that  is  inaccurate."     No  such  proposal  has  ever  been 

made,  according   to    Lord   Robert  Cecil, 
wlio  is  further  quoted  as  follows: 


%^^ 


Turning  then  to  an  addi'ess  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur J.  Balfour,  British  Secretarj'  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Solf  charged  him 

with  having  "formally  announced  Great  Britain's  claim  for  the 
annexation  of  our  colonies,"  and  speaking  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
reference  to  improved  conditions  in  colonies  taken  from  Germany, 
Dr.  Solf  stated : 

"This  means  that  England  conquers  land  and  asserts  that  she 
can  govern  it  better  than  its  lawful  owuer^s,  and  from  this  derives 
the  claim  to  annex  it.  Dt)es  tlie  Britisli  Foivign  Secretary  know 
nothing'  of  the  decimation  of  the  colored  populatitms  of  the 
various  African  colonies  by  the  Entente's  a^-tion?  Nothing  of 
the  enforced  recruiting  in  British  East  Africa?  Nothing  of  the 
gigantic  armies  of  warriors  and  workers  from  the  British  and 
French  colonies?    ■ 

"  lias  he  any  idea  of  the  immeasurable  damage  to  the  colonial 
mission  of  all  civilized  races  which  must  result  from  the  us«'  of 
black  armies  in  battle  against  the  white  races  and  the  bringing 
of  the  former  to  Kurope'.' 

"The  short  history  of  our  colonies  shows  that  neither  in  Africa 
nor  in  the  Pacilie  ha^('  we  jjiirsned  an  aggressiM'  jiolicN'.  W«» 
strive  for  no  supremacy,  no  prepond(>rance  of  power.  We  wish 
for  a  eompromi.se  between  the  colonial  possessions*  which  shall 
correspond  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  European  nations  and 
to  the  nH>rits  they  ha\c  shown  in  the  jjrotection  of  th«'  colored 
races  entrusted  to  their  care.  Economic  energy  alone  is  not  a 
sufficient  claim." 


CanliUian  olti.-i:il   ptnnn  fn.m  AVosioiii  ,N\'\vs|.;il>ri-  L'lii.  i 

A  GERMAN  IN  ARMOR. 

Tliis    i)risoii(T.    taken    l).v    the   ranadians. 

shows  liow  modcrr.  war  is  l)riiiKiiin  tho  old 

medieval  idea  of  armor  l)ack  into  ns(\ 


"Mr.  Balfour  and  others  have  said  that 
it  is  impossible  for  Germany  to  resume 
control  of  her  colonies.  Beyond  that, 
neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  gone.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that 
the  future  of  the  German  colonies  woulcl 
be  decided  at  the  peace  conference.  Clear- 
ly a  great  world  issue  can  not  be  settled 
by  this  country  alone.  It  has  to  be 
.settled  in  concert  with  her  Allies 

"Dr.  Solf  is  very  indignant  at  the  .sug- 
gestion that  German  nde  is  inhumane.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  one  knowing  the 
fads  will  accept  that  oi>inio!i.  The  British 
Government  has  collected  information  on 
that  subject,  and  in  a  short  time  there  will 
be  a  Blue  Book  about  German  nde  in  the 
colonies.  Some  of  the  evidence  is  a  fearful 
record  of  brutality.  1  can  not  accept  Dr. 
Solf's  doctrine  that  the  Germans  wanted 
a  ])eaceful  African  Empire.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know,  at  any  rate,  one  important 
section  of  German  thought  advocated  a 
German  African  Empire,  to  dominate 
Africa  militarily  and  furnish  a  great  store 
for  the  militarv-  purposes  of  the  German 
Empire.  That  is  quite  apart  from  the  ta"X 
that  the  jiosses.sion  of  coastal  ports  wo'idd 
be  the  greatest  danger  to  the  British  Em- 
pire and  of  importance  to  Germany." 

In  the  London  press  also  Prime  Minis- 
ter Masse}',  of  New  Zealand,  states  that 
he  has  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  the 
German  African  colonies,  but  he  does 
know  something  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and — 


"  I  am  able  to  say  that  Genuany  is  hated 
and  deteste<l  by  the  natiAc  races  there, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  in  the  most  practical 
form  their  sympathy  with  Britain  and  Britain's  Allies.  Na- 
tives of  New-  Zealand,  Fiji,  Nuie-.  Rarotonga,  the  Gillnrt 
Islands,  and  other  places  h&ve  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  the  great  cause  which  has  drawn  British  citizens  to  the 
differ«>nt  theaters  of  war  from  e\ery  corner  of  the  earth.  I 
have  never  heard.  howev«'r,  of  a  natiAe  of  any  of  the  islands 
occupi(>d  by  G»>rinany  prior  to  the  war  who  wants  to  fight  for 
Germany  and  against  Britain." 

Ilerr  von  Lindequist,  who  was  German  Colonial  Secretary 
after  Dr.  Dernburg,  and  l>efore  Dr.  Solf.  start lingly  discloses  in 
the  Berlin  Tdqlichc  Kinidsrhau  some  German  reasons  why  Ger- 
many should  recover  Southwest  Africa,  and  we  read  that 

"For  the  position  of  power  of  our  chief  enemy,  England,  in 
South  Africa,  it  is  a  matter  of  decisive  importance  whether 
Southwest  Africa  comes  under  English  sovereignty  or  not. 
With  this  question  stand  or  fall  General  Botha,  the  chief 
pillar  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Union,  and  his  evil  spirit.  General 
Smuts." 

Herr  \  on  Lindequist  avers  that  a  rebel  movement  in  South 
Africa  is  gaining  in  strength,  and  adds: 

"Even  if  Botha  once  more  maintains  his  position  by  force. 
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ho  will  certainly  fail  witli  the  evaeuatiou  of  (iorriiaii  Southwest, 
Africa,  and  a  Nationalist  Afriiiander  Ministry  will  take  the 
pla<je  of  the  English  Botha.  That  itieans  for  Enf^laiid  th(f  loss 
of  her  position  of  power  at  the  Cape;  for  Oerrnan  South wesi 
.'Vfrica  it  means  a  good  neighbor;  and  for  Oerniany  il  means  a 
well-wisher  with  whom  to  bargain  in  all  South-African  questions. 
"  If ,  on  the  other  hand,  German  Southwest  Africa  were  U> 
become  English,  that  would  (confirm  th(!  a(!cura<'y  of  the  policy 
of  Botha  and  Smuts,  and  their  [Hjsition  and  the  power  of  tlie 
English  party,  whose  tools  they  are,  would  bt-  so  grea11\'  sti-eriglli- 
ened  that  even  a  German  Central  Africa  would  be  imperiled.  .  .  . 
The  loss  of  German  Southwest  Africa  would  not  only  strengthen 
very  considerably  England's  position  in  South  Africa,  but  would 
also  create  from  the  outset  a 
strong  and  dangerous  enemy  for 
the  German  possessions  in  the 
north." 


It  is  noted  in  some  quarters 
that  while  the  German  Govern- 
ment professes  to  be  opposed  to 
the  "militarization"  of  Mrica, 
the  Berlin  KreuzzeUung  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  followiirg: 


i'llE   SUCCESS    Oh    ALLIED    PKOPAGA.NDA 


t; 


"Of  necessity  Germany  will 
lollow  the  exam]>le  of  her  enemies 
in  militarization.  The  natives 
of  Kainerun  and  German  East 
Africa  are  by  no  means  inferior 
to  the  Senegalese  or  Kongo  nig- 
gers in  military  qualities  atid 
('fficiency.  In  Southwest  Africa 
the  Ilereros,  and  esj^ecially  the 
Hottentots,  will  supply  si)Iendi(l 
military  material.  In  the  military 
training  of  colored  trooi)s  Ger- 
many \sdll  march  at  the  head  of 
all  the  nations.  Our  enemies  will 
have  to  realize  this  quite  clearlx . 
And  France  will  hardl>-  be  able 
in  a  future  war  to  fill  up  her 
regiments  with  African  reserves. 

"Among  the  demands  upon 
which  Germany  must  insist  in  a 
victorious  peace  is  the  rounding 
off  of  her  colonial  territory  in 
Africa.  East  Africa,  Togo,  and 
Southwest  Africa  will  form  the 
corner-stones  of  a  united  Ger- 
man Central  Africa,  A  victori- 
ous Germany  will  be  able  to 
demand,  as  indemnity  from  En- 

i^land,  Prance,  Belgium,  and  Portugal  those  cessions  of  terri- 
tory which  she  needs  for  the  building  up  of  her  Central  African 
colonial  empire.  German  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  must  be  our  watchword 

"A  self-contained  German  Central  Africa,  equipped  with  a 
strong  white  and  colored  army,  will  never  permit  her  neighbors 
to  transfer  a  single  man  from  Africa  to  the  European  theater  of 
war.  New  Germany  in  Central  Africa,  will  not  only  be  in- 
vincible, but  will  also  permanently  fetter  the  forces  of  her  ueigh- 
Ibors  in  Europe." 
I 


CAPITAL   ERRORS 

Gkiuvian  Kmherou — 'Got  to  Rome  yet,  Karl?" 
.VusTRiAN  Kmperor — "  Not  yet,   Wilhelm.     By  the  way,  arv  you 
by  any  chance  speaking  from  Paris?  "  — Punch  (Londoni. 


w 


The  London  Saturday  Renew  voices  the  opinion  that  British 
South  Africa  has  "resolutely  made  up  its  mind  not  again  to 
Jiolerate  a  (Jerman  Africa  on  its  frontiers,"  and  the  grounds  for 
this,  briefly,  are  that — 


sed 


"The  Germans  have  proved  them.selves  impossible  as  neigh- 
bors. So  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  South-.Vfricans  have 
had  bitter  experience,  before  and  since  the  war,  of  the  kind  of 
seditiou-mongering  that  the  Gernmns  ha^'e  fostered  a;.:ong 
|them,  and  of  the  depths  to  which  these  exponents  of  Kitltiir  will 
eseend  on  the  chance  of  securing  a  political  advantage.     South 

rica  knows,  too,  the  meaning  of  German  militarism  as  applied 
to  native  races:  how  Germany  has  trained,  and  would  continue 
to  train,  her  black  armies  in  the  G»>rman  tradition  -the  tradition 
hat  was  responsible  for  the  murderous  horrors  of  the  Herero 
war  and  other  campaigns  of  brutal  repression  undertaken  by 
Gerraanj'  in  Africa,  no  less  than  for  the  late  trageilies  in  bVance 

I" 


HIE  MIRAGE  OK  VICTOHV  han  buoyed  up  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  German  jwople  for  four  full  ye^rs — the 
Kaiser,  Ilindenbiirg,  tlie  various  Cluincellors  hml  ail 
pronu.sed  it  to  them  "on  their  German  honor" — yet  by  lh< 
mi<ldle  of  summt-r  the  average  Mun  lui<l  slowly  U^un  (o  reaJizie 
that  this  dazzling  vision  of  victory  was,  aft4-r  all,  a  mirage  ihiit 
retreated  the  more  he  prent  on  afl*?r  il.  This  jjroduc*<l  an  ol>- 
\  ious  restlessness  in  the  public  mind  whi<'h  the  series  of  udpod- 
cealable  defeats  inflicted  by  Marshal   FfK-h  h&H  changed   inXn 

something  \ery  like  panic.  Then- 
is  a  \eritable  nostalgia  for  pefcfje, 
and  the  pa()er8  are  l>eginnin^  to 
demand  that  me  (iovemmeDt 
take  the  pubUc  into  its  confidence- 
and  tell  them  the  truth.  This  iu 
turn  is  reacting  up<jn  the  leader^ 
themsehes,  who  are  frightene<i 
at  the  evidence  of  public  discon- 
tent. "The  morale  «»f  the  (Jer- 
mans  must  be  stimulated,"  the\ 
i-ry  and  urge  propaganda  at  home 
as  a  cure.  Here  are  some  signif- 
icant extracts  from  an  article  in 
the  Berlin  \'(i.t.-isrli4;  Zt  it unt/ from 
the  p«'n  of  Sij-gfried  Hrw-ksi-her, 
the  hea<l  of  the  Hamburg- 
.\merika  i..ine's  publicity  dei)art- 
ment  and  a  member  of  the 
lieichstag.      He  writes: 

"One  may  doubt  whether 
spi-eches  by  stat+'smen  and  dis- 
'ussions  in  the  Parliaments  of 
the  world  bring  i)ea<-e  nearer. 
Mut  it  is  quit4'  another  que.-tion 
whether  the  (ierman  j)ractise  .;f 
silencein  face  of  all  the  pronounce 
ments  of  enemy  statesmen  can 
be  borne  any  longer.  .Vnybody 
who  follows  the  effe<'t  of  the 
N'orth<'liffe  projmganda  in  foreign 
countries  an<l  in  Germany  <-an 
have  only  one  opinion — that  thi< 
silence  is  equivalent  to  a  failure 
of  Gennan  statesmanship. 

"With  masterly  skill  every 
single  speech  of  the  English  leaders  is  ada|»ted  not  only  to  its 
effect  in  England,  but  also  to  its  influencing  of  publi«'  opinion 
among  the  neutrals,  and  quite  esi)eciall\  to  its  effe<'t  in  Ger- 
many. Let  people  but  listen  in  the  country,  and  even  at  the 
front,  and  note  the  effect  when  the  plain  man  has  read  the  pic- 
turesque j)hrases,  tilled  with  an  apparently  genuine  idealism,  of 
a  Lloyd  (Jeorge.  a  B:dfour,  an  .\s(iuith.  or  a  Wilson,  who  ha- 
successfully  imitat«'d  the  well-pro\ed  methods  of  the  Enghsh. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Gennans,  when  they  ha\e  read  a 
pronotmcement  by  the  President  of  the  l'nit<'d  Stat<'>,  ask  them- 
.selves in  despondency  and  bitterness  what  the  German  Govern- 
ment says;  so  there  is  formed  a  cloud  o(  discontent  and  dull 
doubt,  which,  in  gn>a1  i)arl,  thanks  to  this  \orth<-liffe  propaganda, 
spreads  itself  m<ire  and  more  over  the  German  jxHtple.  .Vgainst 
this,  of  what  use  is  it  tliat  the  Supn-me  Coninuind  publishes  it> 
excellent  c<mimentaries  on  the  offii-ial  .\nny  n'i»orts?  Of  what 
good  is  it  that  the  .Vdmiralty  StalT  adds  its  most  skilfid  explana- 
tions to  the  report  on  the  (Jerman  submariin-  suc<'ess«'s.'  .\nd  *4 
what  use  is  it  that  the  Wolff  Btm-au  api>«'nds  a  lifeless  and  sob«r 
remark  to  the  English,  .Vmerican.  and  e\en  the  French  minist«'rial 
spt'cches".' 

"We  try  to  shut  our  c«>untr\  otf  from  enemy  espiouagv  and 
from  the  work  of  agents  and  rascals,  but  with  open  ej-es  wo  lea\  • 
it  <iefeuseless  while  a  stream  of  |>oisonous  si>eeohf»s  pours  ovrr  our 
piH)ple. 

"Now,  it  will  not  do  for  eneni>  pronoumvnients«i  of  any  weight 
to  be  withheld  from  our  jx'ople.      But  it  is  as  n.      - 
people  as  their  lUiily   bn-ad   that   the   English-.X.  ii 

intluence  should.be  opposed  by  the  Gvrman  \-iew.  .ind  that  thf 
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justice  and  the  greatness  of  the  German  cause  and  of  the  German 
idea  shouhl  he  lirought  into  the  full,  dear  ligkl  of  day.  But  de- 
fense is  not  sufticient.  In  attac.'k  also  we  must  ehampion  our 
eause  hefore  the  forum  of  the  civilized  world,  without  any  anxious 
pedantic  fear  of  rei)etitions." 

This  tribute  to  the  exeellenec  of  Alli(>d  propaganda  is  com- 
forting, but  better  is  to  come.  Mr.  Heekscher  assures  us  that 
our  propaganda  has  penetrated  so  deeply  into  Germany  that  to 


IN    RTSSIA. 

The  Bolshevik—"  Of  course,  if  you  were  Boches  1  would  not  kill  you." 

— La  \'lctoire  (Paris). 

it  is  due  Dr.  von  Kiihlmann's  "  victory-by-the-sword-impossible" 
speech.     He  proceeds: 

"My  conviction  of  the  penetrating  effect  of  the  Northchffe 
propaganda  goes  so  far  that  I  declare  Herr  \'on  Kiihlmann  would 
not  have  delivered  his  last  unhappy  speech  if  he  had  not  un- 
consciously been  subject  to  the  emanations  of  the  Northcliffe 
work. 

"I  repeat  to-day  what  I  have  said  for  years,  that  Reuter  and 
the  EngUsh  news  propaganda  are  mightier  than  the  English 
Fleet  and  more  dangerous  than  the  English  Army.  A  people 
which  looks  back,  as  the  German  people  does,  on  four  years  of  war 
with  such  unparalleled  achievements  and  successes  has  of  a  truth 
every  right  to  look  to  its  future  with  pride  and  confidence.  Is 
this  confidence  to  be  artificially  undermined  by  the  refined  cun- 
ning of  the  enemy,  in  league  with  the  hopeless  inactivity  of  Ger- 
man statesmanship?  I  am  speaking  only  of  propaganda,  and  do 
not  want  to  deny  that  even  the  war  has  seen  successful  individual 
achievements  on  the  part  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 

"Time  presses.  Just  as  the  enemy  has  learned  many  things 
from  us  during  the  war,  so  we  ought  not  to  shrink  from  going  to 
the  enemy's  school  if  his  teachings  and  his  methods  have  stood 
^  the  test.  So  let  us  create  a  propaganda  ministry — a  ministry  in 
which  all  the  threads  of  German  defensive  and  offensive  prop- 
aganda will  come  together." 

The  semiofficial  Kdlnif<che  Zeiiung  cries  aloud  for  vengeance: 

"As  our  good  name  has  been  stolen  from  us  and  made  despic- 
able throughout  the  world,  oue  of  our  peace  (Remands — as 
indispensably  necessary  as  the  guaranteeing  of  our  national 
future — must  lie  that  our  enemies  |)ublicly  and  officially  confess 
that  tht'y  have  r-irculaled  nothing  l)ut  lies  and  slanders.  .  .  . 
We  proclaim  lu-re  and  now  l)efore  the  whole  world  that  th(>  honi' 
of  reckoning  for  this  cont(Mnptil>le  agitation  is  coming." 

The  Koiiiintltc  VoUxszciliihii  is  strong  on  tli(>  need  of  propaganda 
at  home.     It  writes: 

"The  greatest  need  of  the  nioiueut  is  a  campaign  of  enlighten- 
ment, organized  by  all  the  competent  authorities,  to  hammer 
into  German  heads,  if  further  sacrifi<'es  and  exertions  are  re- 
quired of  us,  that  it  is  not  the  liobhy  of  some  dozens  of  peojjle  in 
Germany,  nor  Gennan  obstinacy,  but  the  enemy's  impulse  to  de- 
struction thill  imposes  tlieiu  on  the  |)eo])Ie  ;il  htiine  iind  af  the 
front. 

"Dishonorable  and  stupid  is  the  man  who  toys  with  the 
idea  of  a  cowardly  surrender  of  th«>  exalted  treasures  wliich  for 
four  j"ears  we  have  successfully  defended  or  who  toys  with  still 
worse  ideas,  which  our  ]>en  refuses  to  describe." 


CANADA   TO   RUN   HER   OWN   RAILWAYS 

THE  LARGEST  RAILWAY  PROPRIETOR  in  Canada 
with  one  exception  is  the  Canadian  People,  and  the 
day  may  come  when  there  will  be  no  exception,  said 
i'remier  Borden  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  Toronto  National 
Exhibition.  The  country  has  embarked  on  a  wide  policy  of  state 
ownership  under  very  favorable  conditions,  the  Premier  said 
further,  and  if  the  policy  of  state  ownership  is  to  be  successful, 
certain  conditions  are  essential  and  the  people  must  resolutely 
support  the  Government  in  maintaining  them.  As  a  means 
toward  profitable  control,  the  Toronto  (Jlohe  notes  with  satis- 
faction that  all  the  lines  owned  by  the  Government  are  to  be 
operated  as  one  system  and  under  one  management.  The 
Government  has  hitherto  given  the  impression,  we  are  told,  that 
each  of  the  state-owned  roads  would  be  separately  operated 
w^ith  its  own  staff  of  officials  and  all  the  pharaphemalia  of  an 
independent  system,  and  the  Toronto  daily  ob.serves: 

"The  superfluity  of  offices  and  officials  in  the  transportation 
services,  especially  as  compared  with  the  new  order  of  things  in 
the  United  States,  is  a  reproach  in  these  times,  when  waste  and 
extravagance  are  crimes.  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
Government  has  resolved  to  bring  the  public  railways  under  a 
single  administration.  Apparently  the  reconstituted  Canadian 
Northern  board  is  to  control  the  unified  roads,  an  added  reason 
why  its  personnel  should  represent  railway  experience  and 
ability  of  the  highest  order. 

"The  acquisition  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
should  be  the  next  step,  to  be  followed  as  soon  as  possible  by 
the  nationalization  of  the  Canadian  Pacific." 

The  state-o\\'ned  railways  of  Canada  comprise  a  system  of 
about  14,000  miles,  including  the  10,000  miles  of  the  Canadian 
Northern,  the  1,941  miles  of  the  Intercolonial,  the  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  other  small  railways,  and  the  1,811  miles  of  the 
National  Transcontinental,  and  Premier  Borden  explained 
in  his  speech  that 

"The  acquisition  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  system 
was  brought  about  by  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war,  and,  in 
jny  judgment,  it  was  the  wisest  solution  of  existing  difficulties. 
The  system  comprises  about  ten  thousand  miles  of  railway,  of 
which  more  than  9,700  miles  are  in  actual  operation;  and, 
including  the  §10,000,000  to  be  paid  for  the  capital  stock,  the 
total  cost  to  the  country  will  be  between  S44,000  and  845,000 
per  mile. 

"The  greater  portion  of  the  line  runs  through  a  country  which 
must  develop  rapidly  in  the  early  future.  For  this  reason  its 
future  prospects  are  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  Inter- 
colonial or  the  Transcontinental. 

"But  if  we  take  into  account  capitalization  the  comparison  is 
still  more  favorable  to  the  recently  acquired  system.  1  he  go\-ern- 
inent  system  of  railways,  comprising  the  Intercolonial  Railwa.v, 
the  Prince  Edward  Island  railways,  and  other  small  railways  in 
the  maritime  provinces,  embraces  a  tr^tal  of  1,941  miles,  hitherto 
known  as  the  Government  System  of  Railways.  It  represents  a 
capitalization  of  more  than  §137,000.000,  without  including  in- 
terest.    That  means  a  capitalization  per  n:ile  of  §70,666. 

"If,  however,  interest  were  included  (as  it  has  been  included 
in  the  cai)italization  of  the  Caiuidian  Northern  system),  the 
capitalization  would  exceed  .§100.000  per  n  ile.  Comparison 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  equally  striking.  It  embraces 
a  total  of  I,74S  mil(>s.  The  total  expenditure  upon  the  road, 
equipment,  and  rolling-stock  amounts  to  about  §180,000,000, 
or  more  than  §100.(KK)  per  mile. 

'"The  Transcontinental  Railway  comprises  1,811  miles,  from 
Moncton  to  Winnipeg.  The  actual  cash  paid  out  for  its  con- 
struction, without  including  a  dollar  for  interest,  is  nearly 
§164,00(3.000,  and  if  interest  is  added  the  amount  exceeds 
.S20n.0()0.()()0  for  l.Sll  miles.  This  rejiresents  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  §02.000  per  mil;'  if  interest  is  omitted,  and  of  more  than 
§112,000  per  mile  if  interest  is  included . 

"The  total  mileag(>  owned  In'  Canada  is  very  large,  com- 
l)rising  nearly  14  (K)()  miles,  and  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  All  the  lines  included  in  this  mileage  should  be 
operated  as  one  system  and  under  one  management;  this  system 
should  not  be  administered  by  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment;    it  should  be  connected,   as    soon    as    practicable,   with 
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steamshii)-lines  oil  hoflj  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific;  and  last, 
l)ut  not  least,  its  operation  slK)uld  be  kept  absolutely  free  from 
party  political  interferenc(>." 


WORSE   ANARCHY   DUE   IN   RUSSIA 

j4N  INCRPiAKE  OF  ANAKCIIV  must  ensue  (m  the  cruni- 
/-\  V)]inK  ol'  t}i(>  Bolshevik  (lovernnu'til  in  Russia,  because 
•^  -^  there  is  nol)ody  ready  to  take  its  place;  but  ineanwhih' 
the  Allied  expeditionary  forces  ad  as  centers  of  crystallizati<jn 
of  the  next  stable  Government,  which  almost  certainly  will  be 
Socialist,  ac^-ording  to  a.  Russian  corresjmndent  of  'J'hr  Xeir 
Stalt'^mnn  (London),  'i'he  reascm  for  this  is  that  the  greatest 
factor  in  Russian  political  life  is  tiie  ijeasaul,  arui  the  jieasant 
has  good  reason  for  I'cfusiiig  to  support  an.v  honrf/tdis  Oovernment 
or  jiarty.  'Die  peasant  has  helped  himself  to  much  land  <luring 
the  liist  year  and  destroy<(l  a  vast  amount  of  landowners'  prop- 
erty, we  are  told,  and  no  parly  which  dares  to  inclu<le  com- 
pensation in  its  program  will  receive  his  sup)»orl.  What  is  more, 
the  peasant  is  to  ])e  reckoned  with  very  seriously  in  these  days, 
tor  he  has  ])rought  rifles  and  machine  guns  back  with  him  fnjni 
the  fnmt  and  has  learned  from  experience  that  "the  world  does 
not  come  to  an  end  when  you  shoot  your  former  social  superiors 
and  that  the  village  ])riest  can  not  (jhange  you  into  a  rabbit." 
It  is  possible  that  some  one  may  attempt  a  monarchist  restora- 
tion, but  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  succeed,  for  the  "next  ("zars 
of  Russia  will  be  shot — early  and  often."  The  Xew  Statesmatt'is 
correspondent  adds: 

"The  third  phase  of  the  Russian  Revolution  will  be  marked 
by  plague,  famine,  and  anarchy.  From  a  military  point  of 
view,  however,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  its  predecessors. 
Before  1917  the  Russian  front  was  a  simple  thing.  You  (?ould 
se3  it  (if  you  were  the  German  Army),  and  if  you  fired  at  it,  it 
either  withdrew  or  came  out  and  chased  you.  The  Russian 
front  is  now  less  tangible,  but  far  deadlier.  It  mocks  at  the 
German  troops,  i)utting  them  at  the  disadvantage  of  men  who 
are  trying  to  tight  shadows.  Germany  is  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who,  knocking  down  the  wall  into  his  neighbor's  garden, 
finds  that  he  has  let  a  swamp  drain  into  his  own." 

Political  history  in  Russia  has  been  such  a  whirligig  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Czar  that  one  notes  with  interest  the  recollec- 
tion that  the  first  phase  of  the  revolution  was  the  period  of 
Provisional  Governments — "five  of  theni  ^ch  more  provisional 
than  its  predecessor."  This  phase  lasted  .,„_.,  than  eight  months, 
and  the  Bolsheviki  were  able  to  carry  through  their  revolution 
because  by  the  end  of  the  Kerensky  regime  nol)ody  quite  knew 
what  its  intentions  were  with  regard  to  the  war  aiul  the  land 
questions,  and  "nobody,  consequentl.\',  thought  it  worth  defend- 
ing." The  weakness  of  the  Bolsheviki  lay  in  their  personnel,  and 
it  was  a  fatal  weakness.  The  departments  of  State  were  crowded 
with  ex-police  officials,  criminals,  monarchists  who  came  to  work 
sabotage,  and  German  agents.     Our  informant  relates  that- 

"Dibenko.  a  sailor  of  b;id  character,  who  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Lenini((>  Admiralty,  bolted  with  the  cash-box  and  a  hui\ 
Commissioner  of  the  People.  The  few  just  Bolsheviki  who 
sincerely  strove  to  elevate  th;i  life  of  their  times  were  com- 
pletely swamped  b\'  those  unjust  adherents  who  were  .satisfied 
with  having  the  time  of  th(>ir  lives. 

"That  the  Bolsh(>viki  should  have  been  able,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  have  a  longer  innings  than  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ments is  explicable  on  psychological  ralh«>r  than  on  i)hysical 
grounds.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  putting  it  is  that  the 
Russian  Slav  —  particularly  when  un<>ducafed  — is  generally  a 
Bolshevik  (or  an  Anarchist)  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He 
is  still  in  that  pseudo-childish  state  of  de\('lopment  when  sport 
is  synonymous  with  smashing  things  up." 


[Such  were  the  people  who  sold  Russia  to  the  Germans.     Yet  — 
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■■"With  all  their  corrupti(m,  the  fall  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  not 
altogether  inglorious.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Trotzky  com- 
pletely lost  his  nerve  at  Brest-Litovsk.  and  has  since  behaved, 
so  far  as  ont>  can  jtidge  from  his  reported  utterances,  as  if  he 


were  completely  undir  ili<  ihuiiil.  of  <  M-rniaiiv ,  it  ih  ch-ar  tlu.1  the 
Sonet  Government  might  lia\e  gainerl  a  new  Icum-  of  life  by 
aecejjtinu  tlie  "  i»rotec(ion '  of  the  Ceiilral  I'owerh.  If  thi- 
Bolsheviki  ha<l  allowed  the  enemy  to  reorganize  KuKKian  id- 
dustry  in  order  to  make  the  coinmercia!  cbiU'  -s  of  the  Brest 
Treaty  ctTeclive,  the  (iermans  would  have  defended  the  Bol- 
sheviki against  all  comers.  It  can  not  be  too  Hlrongly  itubted 
upon  that  these  clauses  represent  the  great4'r  part  of  Germany V 
lio[)es  of  Russia.  But  the  Jiolsliev  iki.  altho  j>n-pared  1o  do 
almost  anything  for  a  quiet  life,  nevertheleHfi  laid  eonsideraVjIe 
emphasis  on  the  quietness.     <ieriruwi.\   could  have  anything  xhe 
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THE   EM)  OF   .\  CH.VPTKK. 

M.VDAME  B0L.SHEVIK— ••  Well,  it  has  tKi'n  xraiid  » lulc  it  la-sled.  Now 
the  tcame  is  up.  tlu-  (>nl.\'  tliiiin  to  do  is  to  desert  liim  as  I  bctraywl 
Russia."  — Passing  Show  il»ndnn 

liked,  but  Moscow  and  the  other  large  towti^  must  remam 
Russian  and  Bolshe\ik.  If  the  Germans  <'aine  and  began  re- 
constructing— well,  Bolshevism  might  as  well  subside  straight 
off  into  tame,  constitutional  monar<-hy.  This,  in  substance. 
appears  to  have  been  th«'  chief  point  at  issui'  between  Mos«'OV 
and  Berlin  during  the  la*;t  few  months." 

Always  with  a  view  to  a  commercial  exploitation  of  Russia, 
we  are  told,  the  Germans  began  months  ago  to  se«'k  elements  of 
a  mor(>  numageable  government.  The  Social  Revolutionaries 
were  the  obvious  successors  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  by  all  t|j« 
laws  of  gravitation  and  equilibrium  they  stood  to  gain  by  what- 
ever the  B»)lsheviki  lost,  but — 

"The  Social  Re\ olutionaries.  api>arentl.\  largelv  forsakuig  the 
(litTetreiices  which  divided  tlu'in  iiilu  Right.  Center,  and  Left, 
replied  to  the  German  suggestion  by  killing  Mirba<'h  and  Kioh- 
horu.  The  Menshev  iki  d<»  iu>t  count  nowadays.  The  Ger- 
mans had  to  go  outside  the  Socialist  pjirlies.  and  approaeheti  tin 
Cadets.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  party  was  given  to 
understand  that  it  might  a]>)>«)int  a  govenunent.  so  long  .is  it 
accejited  German  jirotei-tion.  The  majority  of  the  pan\ 
indigiuintl>  refused  to  accejit  the  ofTer.  MiliukofT.  wearie«i 
by  many  months  spent  in  hiding,  itnpatient  <if  the  slowness  tif 
.Mlied  intervention,  furious  with  the  Bolsheviki  (the  murderers 
of  his  best  frientlsU  a  bitter  oi)piinen1  of  th«'  Si>\i>t  idea  and  of 
the  Socialist  parties  in  gei\eral.  led  th«' Cadet  Minority.  Hen^. 
according  to  him.  wjis  a  ine!*s  l4>  l>e  elean*d  up.  and  only  Oerman\ 
could  <'ltvir  it  up.  By  going  oxer  to  the  (^^ 
them  for  support  jij^ainst  the  Socialists.  M 
done  nnich  to  bring  the  Socialists  o\er  to  the  Allied  stde." 
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FIGHTIING   THE   ^COOTIE" 

GOVERNMENT  SC1ENTJST8  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  woi'king  under  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  are  at  work  trying  to  find  preventives  and 
exterminators  practicable  for  extensive  use  in  Europe  for  the 
well-known  "cooties"  of  our  war-zone.     Tlie  announcement  is 


made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  Weeklj 
News  Letter  in  an  article  that  gives  first  attention  to  a  former 
Chicago  official  who  "is  cooperating,  in  a  very  personal  and 
intimate  degree,  with  entomologists  of  the  Department"  b.y 
serving  as  a  host  for  "cooties": 

"This  man  formerly  served  the  city  of  Chicago  in  a  public 
fapaeity.  He  has  a  son  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France,  and  when  he  volunteered  to  be  a  subject  in  the 
experimental  work  of  the  entomologists  he  said  he  was  willing 
to  do  anything  that  would  help  out  the  boys  over  there.  Valu- 
uble  data  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  'cootie'  have  been 
obtained  from  tlie  parasites  living  on  his  body,  and  moving 
pictures  of  them  have  })een  taken  through  a  microscope.  The 
pictures  are  to  be  magnified  and  shown  at  army  (-amps  before 
scientists  and  army  officers  engaged  in  delousing  work." 

But  the  Chicago  man  is  not  the  only  volunteer  entertainer 
for  the  pests  that  annoy,  irritate,  and  spread  trench-fever  anrl 
other  diseases  among  American  soldiers.     As  we  read: 

"One  of  the  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  also  is 
serving  as  a  host  for  the  parasites,  but  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 
His  'cooties'  are  confined  under  the  glass  top  of  a  wristlet, 
much  like  a  wrist-watch,  and  they  pass  their  existence,  from 
ihe  egg  stage  to  the  d(>ad  adult,  on  the  skin  of  his  arm,  and  can 
not  move  to  any  other  spot.  Througli  the  glass  cover  the 
♦^ntomologist  can  watcli  the  'cooties'  as  tliey  emerge  from  their 
sliells  and  go  tlirough  all  tlie  stiiges  of  their  life  cycle." 

It  required  the  war,  according  to  'I'he  Weekly  News  Letter, 
to  get  for  tliese  pests  as  much  attention  "as  scientists  believe 
they  deserve."  The  Department  of  Agricidture  entomologists 
are  "testing  chemicals  to  learn  their  destructive  action  on  lice, 
their  effe<'t  on  lumuin  lK)di(>s,  and  llieir  penetration  of  clothing. 
Also,  they  are  cooperating  with  army  officers  in  testing  laundering 
and  (it  lousing  i)roces.ses."     True, 

"The  'cootie'  luis  not  yet  appeared  in  mimbers  :il  llu>  camps 
in  this  count r\.  l)ul  if  it  sln)uhl  do  so  military  autlioritics  expect 
to  be  reail>'  to  deal  will)  it.  M(M1  scr\ing  for  long  periods  in  tlie 
trenches,  or  at  other  places  where  bathing  and  disinfecting 
facilities  are  not  available,  are  the  itrincipal  svifferers.  Delousing 
stations,  where  thorough  bathing.  h;nr-cli])ping,  and  disinfec- 
tion eau  be  done,  have  been  established  in  the  war-zone." 


POWDERED  FUEL  TO  RELIEVE  THE  COAL 

SHORTAGE 

RELIEF  froin  the  threatened  coal  shortage  maj-  be 
largely  obtained  by  mak-ing  use  of  the  low-grade  fuels 
•  hitherto  regarded  as  too  i)oor  to  burn;  and  these  may  be 
utilized  to  advantage  by  using  them  in  pulverized  form.  This  is, 
in  effect,  the  conclusion  reached  by  W.  G.  Wilcox  in  a  paper  read 
liefore  the  American  Chemical  Society  (Western  New  York 
Section)  and  printed  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 
(New  York).  There  are  only  three  ways  to  combat  fuel  short- 
age, he  says  —  stimulation  of  production  and  transportation, 
utilizatioh  of  low-grade  fuels,  and  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  combustion.  The  use  of  powdered  fuel,  he  points  out,  will 
meet  the  second  and  third  of  these  requirements;  for  pulverizing 
the  coal  will  so  greatly  increase  efficiency  in  burning  that  fuel 
liitherto  discarded  may  be  made  to  fill  all  reasonable  require- 
ments. The  efficiency  of  powdered  coal  is  largelj^  due,  it  ap- 
j)ears,  to  the  ability  of  the  fireman  to  maintain  at  wiU  the  par- 
ticular length  of  flame  and  type  of  combustion  for  which  the 
design  of  his  furnace  is  best  suited.  The  sa%'ing  in  coal,  Mr. 
Wilcox  asserts,  is  .30  to  40  per  cent.     He  says: 

"The  simplest  way  to  regard  the  combustion  of  coal  is  that 
it  is  a  reaction  between  solid  fuel  and  oxygen.  .  .  .  The  velocity 
of  the  reaction  and  its  completeness  will  depend  upon  the  sur- 
face exposed  by  the  solid,  the  pressure  of  the  reacting  gas,  and  tht 
intimacy  of  the  mixture.  By  grinding  an  inch  cube  of  coal  so 
fine  that  8.5  per  cent,  will  pass  a  200-mesh  screen,  we  have  in- 
creased the  surface  exposure  from  G  square  inches  to  approximate- 
ly 1,800  square  inches.  We  have,  therefore,  increased  the  velocity 
of  combustion  approximately  tliree-hundredfold.  By  doing  so 
sve  have  immediately  changed  the  characteristics  of  the  fuel.  We 
now  have  a  fuel  relatively  three  hundred  times  more  active  than 
the  inch  cube  of  coal,  a  new  type  of  fuel  which  has  in  it  inherent 
possibilities  not  met  in  lump  or  slack  fuel.  Ey  increasing  the 
surface  exposure  three-hundredfold,  we  have  speeded  up  combus- 
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Hm  a  caiio  of  "cooties"  under  tila^ss.  woni  l).v  a  sc-lf-saorifloinR  ro\ - 

irnnicnl  scientist  for  experiment  and  observation. 


Hon  proportiouatel\ .  'I'his  carries  witli  it  a  further  etTect.  The 
incr(>ase  in  combustion  \eloeit\  also  inerea.ses  tln>  rapidity  of 
heat  evohition,  and  consequently  quickly  raises  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  rest  of  tile  nuiterial.  This  temperature  rise,  which 
is  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  normal  combustion  of  coal, 
will  double  the  veloeitv  of  combustion  each  rise  of  10°  C.     The 
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increased' velocity  due  to  greater  surface  exposure  aad  that  due 
to  temperature  rise  are  superimposed  on  each  other  so  that  we 
have  with  pulverized  fuel  a  combustion  which  is  hundreds  of 
times. faster  than  when  burning  lump  coal. 

"Having  a  finely  divided  fuel,  it  is  possible  to  form  a  mixture 
of  fuel  find  air  so  intimate  that  each  small  particle  of  coal  is 
surrounded  by  the  proper  amount  of  air.  In  this  condition,  by 
Biaintaining  the  proper  velocity  of  the  air-current,  the  fuel  can 

.e  carried  into  the  furnace  in  suspension  and  there  burned  com- 
pletely, efficiently,  and  rapidly. 

"It  is  of  course  a  sirai)le  matter  to  (control  mechanically  the 
amount  of  powdered  coal  delivered  to  the  furnace  in  a  given 
time.  It  is  also  quite  possible  to  control  the  amount  of  air 
delivered  with  the  coal.  If,  then,  we  deliver  to  the  furnace  an 
intimate  mixture  of  air  and 
powdered  coal  and  have  control 
of  the  amount  of  coal-dust  and 
air  delivered,  we  have  the  prime 
essentials,  for  highest  combus- 
tion efficiency.  These  are  the 
possibilities  in  utilizing  coal  in 
powdered  form.  The  degree  to 
which  they  are  attained  depends 
entirely  upon  how  carefully  we 
study  the  characteristics  of 
the  fuel  before  and  during 
combustion. 

"The  amount  of  coal-dust 
delivered  to  the  furnace  can  be 
controlled  simply  and  positively 
by  using  as  a  feeder  a  properly  de- 
signed screw,  operated  at  variable 
speeds.  It  is  also  a  simple  matter 
to  control  the  volume  of  air  ad- 
mitted with  the  fuel.  But  the 
highest  efficiency  possible  with 
this  type  of  fuel  will  not  be  ob- 
tained unless  we  work  out  a 
correct  way  in  which  to  mi.x  a 
finely  divided  solid  with  air. 

"A  study  of  the  methods  for  making  such  a  mixture  im- 
mediately shows  that  the  methods  commonly  used  in  making 
uniform  mixtm-e  of  two  miscible  liquids  or  a  uniform  solution  of 
a  solid  in  a  liquid,  or  the  methods  used  in  mixing  finely  ground 
solids,  are  not  only  useless  in  this  case,  but  will  actually  separate 
the  coal-dust  from  the  air.  Ordinary  mixing  is  done  by 
agitation.  .  .  .  Any  mixing  device  along  these  lines  must  neces- 
sarily fail  to  give  an  intimate,  perfect  mixture." 

Mr.  Wilcox  devotes  much  attention  to  recent  improvements 
in  mixing-devices,  which  are  now  made  and  operated,  he  says, 
on  new  principles,  with  such  success  that  the  rapidity  of  com- 
bustion in  a  furnace  using  powdered  fuel  may  be  perfectly  con- 
trolled.    He  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  have  changed  entirely  the  characteristics  of  coal  as 
commonly  known.  Powdered  coal  ie  a  fuel  of  extreme  flexibility 
in  that  the  amount  burned  can  be  varied  within  wide  limits.  It 
is  a  fuel  which  develops  a  flame  the  length  of  which  can  bo 
adjusted.  The  character  of  the  flame  can  be  altered  to  suit 
the  metallurgical  operation.  In  short,  the  basic  fuel,  coal,  has 
acquired  the  characteristics  of  oil  or  gas,  but  with  better  and 
closer  control  than  in  the  case  of  oil  or  gas.  Furthermore,  the 
possibilities  of  i\\if  fuel  are  not  only  capable  of  realization,  but 
are  actually  being  utilized  in  commercial  practise  to-day.  To  the 
flame  characteristics  of  a  rich  fuel,  developing  a  flame  like  oil 
or  gas,  is  added  a  degree  of  control  not  yet  obtainable  in  burning 
either  oil  or  gas.  This  statement  is  made  ad\'isedly.  The 
possibilities  of  such  combustion  for  the  improvement  of  processes, 
for  fuel  economy,  for  increasing  output,  through  its  ease  of  (con- 
trol and  elimination  of  heavy  labor,  are  to-day  realized  b>-  fe^^ . 
Due  to  the  psychological  attitude  of  labor  and  the  scarcity  t>f 
skilled  operatives,  it  is  far  more  difficult  than  e\('r  before  to 
secure  high  efficiency  and  good  operation  in  hand-firing,  stoker- 
firing,  or  in  producers  -in  short,  wherever  such  efficiency  defends 
upon  constant  watchfulness  and  hot,  heavy,  disagreeable  work. 
Kor  these  conditions  powdered  coal  substitutes  an  ease  of  con- 
trol such  that  the  equipment  can  be  handled  by  an  old  man  or 
a  boy,  while  it  is  so  simple  that  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligencr 
can  soon  be  taught  all  that  is  necessary  for  good  efficiency  in 
operation.  The  possibiUties  of  such  control  in  the  place  of 
present-day  combustion  methods  is  certain  of  great  importanc*' 
to  us  at  the  present  time." 


KEEPING   TAB   ON   SLACKING   TRUCKS 

Tup:  work  a  max  does  and  the  time  he  takec  to 
do  it  sometimes  show  a  sad  discrepancy.  Motor-trucki-. 
too,  have  this  regrettable  failing.  The  foreman  in  charge 
of  a  gang  can  estimate  th<-  faithfulnesh  (jf  his  men  bj  regultfc, 
but  there  is  no  device  that  will  rejxjrt  Ui  him  their  busy  and  la«y 
periods,  neriatini.  The  owner  of  a  motor-truck  is  now  in  a 
vastly  better  position  for  the  boss.  Uwing  a  recent  device, 
described  and  illustrated  in  Tkc  SciciUific  Arnerican  (New 
York),  he  can  read  off  a  r<'<-ord  of  the  truck's  daily  perform- 
ance and  can   tell   whether  it  was   busv   or  idl<    at   aiiN    fivr n 
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Courtesy  o(  "  The  Scientific  American,"  New  Yorli. 

THE  MOTOR-TRUCK  METER,    WHAT    I'l'   WKOTE,   ASl)    WHAT   THE    UOS.S    WROTE. 


moment,  and  for  how  long,  if  the  driver  stops  to  refrrsh 
himself  at  a  corner  saloon  and  remains  thirty  minutes,  the  record 
reports  the  stoppage  and  the  boss  may  infer  the  cause.  Says 
the  writer: 

"The  principle  in\olved  is  the  familiar  one  of  side-swaj-  in 
moving  vehicles.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  even  a  Pullman 
car  traveling  over  a  relati\e!y  smooth  and  straight  stretch  of 
track  exhibits  a  certain  amount  of  side-sway.  In  a  trolley-car 
approaching  along  a  straight  track  an  almost  regular  lurching 
from  side  to  side  can  be  det^'cted,  amounting  often  to  as  much 
as  three  or  four  inches.  In  the  motion  of  the  motor-truck  this 
side-sway  is  very  pronounced,  and  is  present  no  matter  how 
smooth  the  road  or  how  straight  the  line  of  travel.  It  is  entirely 
distinct  from  vibration,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  latter. 

"This  side-sway,  then,  tells  us  that  a  vehicle,  whether  motor- 
truck, horse-drawn  wagon,  locomoti\e,  or  even  motor-cycle, 
is  in  travel  motion;  absence  of  side-sway  indicates  that  the 
vehicle  is  standing.  The  problem  suggested  by  this  is  then  to 
make  an  instrument  whicli  will  record  side-sway  and  record 
when  it  occurs. 

"The  device  pictured  consists  fundamentallx  of  hut  two 
elements:  a  pendulum  ma.ss  which  will  swing  from  side  to  side 
in  responst>  to  this  side  s\va\  of  the  mo\ing  \ chicle,  and  a  chart 
rotating  at  clock  speed,  upon  whi<'h  the  |)enduluni  can  mark  a 
record  which  indicates  lh:»t  side-sway,  and  hence  travel,  is 
going  on.  Of  course,  the  absence  of  this  record  means  that  the 
\ehicle  is  standing.  The  |H'nduIuni  itself  n'<'ords  it,s  oscillations 
on  the  chart,  by  means  of  a  stylus  set  in  it  near  the  jxtint  of 
suspension. 

".\ii  idea  of  the  rei-ord  wliif-li  is  made  b\  this  dt •^  jcr  may  be 
(•btaiued  from  the  fnigment  of  th»  cin-ular  dial  pictured.  To  a 
person  not  acquaintt>d  with  the  truck  or  veliicle  in  question,  a 
I'hart  of  this  kind  seems  to  |>r»'sent  inen>ly  a  s)ii'cossion  of  periods 
of  running  and  standing  lipie.  Hut  the  truck  suiKTintendcnt  or 
dispatcher  knows  in  advan<x>  the  work  which  the  truck  ha*  bad 
to  do,  aiul  finds  no  diffic\ilty  in  identifying  the  \arious  tr' 
stops,  and  describing  them  as  sliow  n  in  the  chart  aln-ady  i 
to.  The  next  and  ob\  ions  step  is  to  cut  down  thos<^  delays  which 
are  not  warranted,  and  thus  iucrcusc  the  running  tinu  of  the 
truck  to  a  maximum. 

"While  the  commercial  utility  of  this  dcviw  is  ver>-  ap{>H.n'ii(, 
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it  is  possible  that,  during  the  war,  its  military  use  may  be  e%eii 
more  important.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  militarj- 
affairs  knows  that  the  average  officer  spends  an  important  part 
of  his  time  in  making  out  reports  of  various  kinds,  giving  a  time- 
record  of  his  acti^ities  during  the  day.  Officers  in  charge  of 
motor-vehicles  are  generally  required  to  make  reports  covering 
the  movements  of  those  vehicles,  w'ith  special  reference  to  the 
exact  periods  of  time  in  which  the  trucks,  passenger-cars,  motor- 
cycles, etc.,  are  running  and  standing,  when  they  started  and 
stopt,  and  the  total  rui.ning  and  standing  time  for  the  day  and 
night.  To  assemble  this  information  by  human  means  is  labo- 
rious and  often  inaccurate.  This  recording  device,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  all  this  information  accurate  to  the  minute,  and  not 
only  relieves  the  olticcr  of  the  burden  of  getting  the  data  to- 
gether, but  enables  hiiu  to  render  accurate  and  complete  reports 
of  his  operations." 

U.  S.  A.  POTASH   TO   ROUT   GERMANY'S 

THAT  ENOUGH  POTASH  to  make  us  forever  inde- 
])endent  of  Germany  in  this  important  particular  may 
be  obtained  as  a  by-product  of  oiu*  present  manufacture 
of  Portland  cement,  and  that  our  Government  should  encourage 
the  cement  mf»n  to  put  in  plaiits  for  tliis  purpose,  or  possibly 
take  up  this  branch  of  industry 
itself  in  some  way,  are  the 
theses  of  an  oix?u  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  written  by  Richard 
H.  Edmonds  and  printed  in  TIk 
Manufactunra'  Record  (Balti- 
more, August  29),  of  which  he  is 
the  editor.  Mr.  lOdmonds  tells 
us  that  the  cement  industry-  is, 
in  fact,  the  longed-for  source  of 
jjotash  for  which  GoAernment 
and  pri^^ate  experts  have  been  seeking  for  years 
been  found,  but  not  in  a  way  that  was  expected. 


(iERMAN  DEVICK    '   ON  OUK  CHEMICAL  SERVICE  UNIFORMS. 


It  has  now 
He  goes  on: 

"We  have  not  found  any  great  bed  of  potash  from  which  we 
can  draw  our  supplies,  but  we  ha\e  found  that  potash  can  be 
produced  as  a  l:)y-pro(luct  in  tlic  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement,  in  the  making  of  pig  iron,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
industries 

"A  few  years  ago  a  Portland-cement  companj^  in  California 
found  tiiat  it  was  feasible  to  save  a  considerable  amoimt  of  potash 
as  a  by-product  in  t  he  making  of  cement.  A  Maryland  company 
sent  ex"perts  to  California,  and  tliei?-  investigations  were  so  satis- 
factory 1  hat  tliis  company  spent  .fKMJ.OOO  in  putting  up  a  by- 
product potash  })lant.  This  has  noA\  been  in  ojx^ration  for 
several  years  and  has  been  so  successful  in  making  potash  that  a 
large  n)nnh(>r  of  other  cement  conipaiiies  are  preparing  to  estab- 
lish by-product  potash  plants  in  connection  with  cement-making. 
It  has  also  been  proved  tha;t  potash  can  be  recovered  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron. 

"If  every  Portland-cement  i)lant  and  every  pig-iron  furnace 
in  the  coimtrj'  could  establish,  in  connection  with  their  present, 
plants,  potash-re('()\ej-v  syst<?ms,  ^\-e  would  be  able  to  make  our- 
selves entirely  indeix^udent  forever  of  Germam's  potash.  In 
doing  this  we  would  give  new  imiwtus  to  all  the  agri(niltural 
interests  of  the  country  and  fundnmentally  stimulat*^  the 
production  of  foodstuffs. 

"In  thus  becoming  absolutely  indi-pendent  of  Germain's 
potash  we  would  take  from  that,  country  the  power  A\hich  it 
thinks  it  now  holds  to  trade  and  bart*>r  in  the  final  p*»ace  terms, 
with  its  potash  as  a  dominant  power. 

"We  would  be  able  to  make  ourselves  wholly  imlependent, 
as  I  have  said,  of  German  potash  and  forever  establish  an  industry 
which  woidd  increase  in  proi)ortion  as  we  increased  our  output 
of  cement  and  iron.  The  establishment  of  this  industry  on  so 
large  a  scale  would  at.  the  same  time  stimulate  the  utilization  of 
the  wasto  materials  in  other  industries  for  potash  production. 

"But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  A  few  days  ago 
■Secretary  Lane,  in  a  letter  to  Congressman  Kitchin.  pointed 
out  that  one  cement  plant  which  had  expected  to  spend  Sf  100,000 
on  the  establishment  of  a  potash  by-product  system  had  been 
unable  to  do  so  Ix'cause  the  proposed  income-t«x  bill  would 
make  the  margin  of  safety  too  narrow  to  justify  the  investment 
of  new  capital.  Mr.  Lane  very  strongly  urged  that  in  the 
creation  f)f  ww  industries  of  this  kind  they  should  be  free  from 


heav^-  taxation  on  profits  until  their  net  profits  enabled  them  to 
amortize  their  capital  thus  invested,  'i'he  suggestion  is  certainly 
a  wise  one. 

"It  can  hardly  be  exijected  thai  new  capital  will  go  into 
enterprises  of  this  kind,  taking  the  chances  of  the  uncertainties 
of  after-war  conditions,  unless  there  is  some  assurance  that  the 
capital  thus  invested  can  be  amortized  before  heavy  taxation 
is  laid  upon  its  earnings,  or  unless  assiu-ance  can  be  given  that 
industries  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  potash  will  after  the  war 
be  protected  against  the  inroads  which  Germany  would  seek  to 
make  by  breaking  do^Ti  the  market  for  American  j)otash. 

"It  is  possible  to  bring  about  the  development  of  a  potash 
industry  which  would  make  us  entireh-  indejiendent  of  German 
potash,  and  thus  take  from  Germam'  the  club  which  it  now  holds 
over  the  agricultural  world  in  the  possession  of  A'ast  potash 
resources.  The  matter  is  one  of  such  tremendous  moment, 
involving  our  agi'icultural  indeix^ndence,  our  freedom  from  any 
power  of  the  German  potash  monopoly,  and  our  ability  to  make 
peace  terms  Anthout  for  a  moment  having  to  consider  German 
potash,  that  I  feel  justified  in  bringing  this  matter  tlirectly  to 
your  attention  in  this  way. 

"If  assurance  could  be  gi^■en  by  you  to  all  of  the  Portland- 
cement  makers  and  to  the  iron-producers  of  the-  countrj-  that 
the  establishment  of  by-product  potash  plants  would  have  the 
heartiest  encouragement  by  the  .Vdministration  and  would  be 

regarded  as  vitall\  important  t(t 
the  Unit,ed  States  now  and  here- 
after, I  am  sure  you  woidd  be 
rendering  a  service  of  inestimable 
\alue  to  all  civilization. 

"Ft  is  quite  possible  that  the 
(iovernment  itself  should  take 
hold  of  this  potash  development, 
and  on  some  satistacton*"  basis 
establish  by-product  plants  af 
all  the  Portland-cement  plants 
and  all  the  iron  fiu-naces,  or  at 
least  at  everj^  furnace  where  the 
test  of  the  raw  materials  shows 
that  potash  can  be  recovered  as  a  b\-product .  In  the  aggregate, 
an  immense  amount  of  capital  would  be  involved,  but  the 
Government  could  well  afford  to  «'ooperat<>  A\-ith  indi^^dual 
concerns  in  establishing  such  plants  on  a  basis  which  would  be 
fair  to  the  Govermnent.  fair  to  the  owners  of  existing  plants, 
and  which  would  give  to  the  farmers  of  America  an  abundant 
supph'  of  potash  and  forever  jirotect  them  and  this  countr\ 
from  the  power  of  the  German  potash  industry." 


GERMAN    SYMBOLS    ON    AMERICAN    UNIFORMS  —  The 

collar  insignia  for  the  Chemical  Service  Section  of  the  National 
Army  consists  of  two  retorts  and  a  graphic  structure  knowni  as 
the  "benzol  ring,"  a  hexagonal  de\-ice  proposed  by  Kekule.  a 
German  chemist-,  to  represent  the  structural  relationshi])  of  the 
atoms  forming  the  beuzin  molecule,  and  to  account  for  the 
chemical  properties  and  reactions  of  benzin.  In  a  letter  to 
The  Manufachir( rn'  Record  (BaUimore.  September  .">),  Prof. 
Townes  R.  Leigh,  of  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  protest; 
against  the  use  of  what  he  considers  a  German  de\ice  upon  the 
collar  insignia  of  our  soldiers  of  eliemistrj-.  He  says,  amonir 
other  things: 

"The  structure  which  the  German,  Kekule,  assigned  to 
benzin  does  not  account  for  all  of  the  reactions  and  properties 
of  that  compound.  .  .  .  There  are  upward  of  twenty  structures 
for  benzin.  and  I  would  not  object  to  any  one  of  them  being 
used,  even  if  it  did  not  account  for  all  of  the  reactions,  if  it  wen- 
not  the  one  proposed  by  a  German  chemist. 

"To  my  mind  it  would  be  a  distinct  travesty  upon  our  patriot- 
ism for  some  of  our  soldiers  of  chemistry  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Huns  and  let  the  latter  see  upon  the  insignia  of  the  former 
the  well-known  German  dcAiee. 

"Now.  for  the  newly  organized  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
with  which  the  Chemical  Service  Section  has  been  merged,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  adopt  the  insignia  of  the  latter.  This 
must  not  be  done.  American  chemists  have  too  much  to  their 
credit  and  we  despise  the  mental  attitude  of  the  German 
too  much  to  allow  a  German  de^^ce  to  be  imprest  upon  our 
insignia.  Let  us  use  something  American  and  something  worth 
while." 
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AMERICAN   MACHINERY    FOR   RUSSIA 

yA  GRICULTURAL  TOOLS  AND  MACHINES  are  needed 
/-\  in  Russia  to  prevent  the  most  terrible  famine  in  history, 
•*■  -*-  which  she  is  now  facing,  aceordinj;  to  Sterling  H. 
Bunnell,  a  New  York  enginei  r,  who  writes  on  the  sijhje<'t  in 
The  American  Machinist  (New  V'ork).  To  manufacturerK 
of  machinery  uo  ciountry  offers  sueh  opportunities  as  aro 
jiow  presented  by  Russia.  Besides  her  need  of  it  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  she  has  even  now  immense  quantities  of  raw 
material  without  the  equipment  to  manufa<tturo  them.  Arc 
we  to  leave  these  opportunities  for  Germany  to  exploit'.'  She 
has  already  begun;  and  after  the  war,  if  the  field  is  left  open  to 
her,  she  will  control  Russia  industrially,  whatever  treaties  may 
say  about  political  organization  and  administration.  Mr. 
Bunnell  writes: 

"Russia  is  in  desperate  need  of  supplies  for  the  civilian 
population.  The  necessities  begin  with  clothes  and  boots  and 
continue  with  farm  and  trade  tools,  mining  equipment,  railway 
locomotives  and  cars,  machine  tools  and 
every  kind  of  industrial  and  factory  ma- 
chinery. The  quantities  required  to  refit 
the  population  of  170,000,000  will  tax  our 
utmost  production  for  several  years  to  come. 
These  things  can  not  be  supplied  by  the 
Germans  until  the  pressure  of  war  is  re- 
moved. But  if  in  the  interval  before  our 
final  victory  wo  should  refuse  to  the  Russians 
the  supplies  which  the  Germans  profess  to 
be  ready  to  furnish,  we  should  find  at  the 
close  of  the  war  a  pro-German  sentiment  in 
Russia  so  strong  as  to  make  Russia  nothing 
but  a  huge  extension  of  Germany,  in  spite 
of  any  power  we  may  then  possess  to  dictate 
forms  of  government  or  annul  German-Rus- 
sian treaties.  We  might  win  the  war  and  yet 
leave  the  world  absolutely  powerless  to  resist 
German  commercial  domination  supported 
by  Russian  coal,  oil,  metals,  and  agriculture. 

"We  hear  and  think  much  about  the  importance  of  export 
trade  and  the  profit  it  brings  to  a  nation.  The  greatest  oppor- 
tunity ever  offered  is  now  ready  for  us.  Russia  possesses  even 
now  immense  quantities  of  raw  material  without  the  equipment 
to  manufacture  them.  These  materials,  comprising  hides,  flax, 
bristles,  furs,  minerals,  and  agricultural  products,  are  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  corporative  societies  wanting 
to  sell  them  and  buy  manufactured  goods  from  abroad.  The 
shortage  of  these  raw  materials  is  acute,  and  it  only  needs  that 
working  arrangements  bo  made  between  financial  groups  in 
Russia  and  America  in  order  that  these  materials  may  be  shipped 
here  and  sold  for  dollars  in  our  markets,  and  those  dollars  used  to 
purchase  the  machinery  and  supplies  needed  in  Russia.  The 
Russian  materials  are  to  be  delivered  by  their  owners  at  seaports, 
consigned  to  an  American  agent.  The  American  machinery 
and  supplies  are  to  be  bought  with  the  money  received  from  sell- 
ing the  Russian  materials  here.  The  details  of  the  plan  are 
being  worked  out  by  those  interested,  in  connei'tion  wTth  rep- 
resentatives of  machinery  and  other  houses  concerned  in  sales 
to  Russia.  Care  will  of  course  be  taken  to  ship  goods  only  to 
such  parts  of  Russia  as  are  able  to  maintain  their  rights  in  their 
purchases  and  keep  them  out  of  German  hands  and  free  of 
military  seizure. 

"To  manufacturers  of  machinery  no  country  in  the  world 
lM"esents  such  enormous  opportunities  as  the  lands  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire.  Under  the  Imperial  Government  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  ruling  class  to  trade  with  foreign  countries  for  the 
major  part  of  the  manufactured  goods  required  and  pay  in  grain 
raised  by  cheap  labor  at  small  cost.     The  trade  was  profitable, 

d  the  leaders  therefore  saw  no  object  in  improving  their  own 
country  by  education  and  the  introduction  of  better  methods  of 
work.  Germany  was  situated  in  a  position  to  take  full  ad\an- 
tage  of  the  opportunity.  Most  of  the  machinerj^  bought  by 
Russia  came  from  Germany.  Not  all,  howexer,  was  made  in 
Germany;  large  numbers  of  .\merican-nuule  machines  were 
bought  by  German  firms  and  sui)plied  with  Gorman  trade-marks 

iiu  place  of  the  American  names.  In  many  cases  when  such 
machines  sold  well  in  Russia  they  were  copied  in  Germany  by 
the  German  selling  agents,  who  continued  to  buy  a  few  in 
America  so  as  to  keep  the  original  manufacturers  from  susix'ct- 
r—~ " 


STEEL  KOOM  B'OK  TESTING  GREN.\DE8. 

It  is  10  feet  square  and  15  feet  high. 


scattering  effect. 


fore,  not  unfamiliar  with  American  machine  fools  and  m&su- 
facturing  equipment,  tho  they  supfxn^-  rau'h  of  it  Uj  l»e  German. 
"While  Russian  industries  are  largejv  unde\elopf;d,  and 
meager  and  i)rimitive  equipment  ik  cuniniuu,  a  good  deal  of  thft 
introduction  work  has  already  be<'U  done,  and  many  proprietors 
and  managers  >>{  fact^jrics  ha\<-  di-eided  to  ill^lall  modem  ma^ 
•'hinr-ry  as  swjn  as  they  ean  get  it.  ,\s  th«'H'  j)lans  aro  carried 
out,  the  newly  equipped  industries  will  naturally  follow  tb*- 
practises  of  the  nations  nniking  niaehin<r\ .  \\'<  arid  our  Allies 
must  not  allow  the  industries  of  nearly  two  hundn^l  million 
people  to  b«'  dominated  b\  (lennany  an<l  din'<-tje<l  toward  iho 
support  of  a  mighty  (Jerman-Aiisfrian-Kiissian  empire  in  that 
"next  war'  whicli  the  |*njssiau  leaderh  o|)enly  plan  and  discuss 
to-day."  

A  GRENAUL-'ItSTKR  An  exhaustive  U'hI  of  grenades,  says 
Rudolf  C.Lang  in  The  A/nerirun  Machininl  (New  York),  must 
be  made  before  adopting  any  s|)eeific  typ<',  and  even  after  one- 
has  been  passed  on  it  is  tried  from  time  U)  time  to  insure  ^ 
uniform  product.      He  goes  on: 

"The  usual  procedure  in  t-esting  Ihesi'  greiiaxles  is  first  for 
penetration;  secondly,  for  distribution  of 
fragments,  and  last,  if  both  the  former 
warrant  further  investigation,  the  jolt  t<-6t. 

"The  figure  show.<!  one  of  the  chambers 
used  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  for 
testing  greruides.  It  is  a  stwl  chamber  ai>- 
proximately  10  fe<'t  square,  1.5  feet  high,  with 
wall  \2  inches  thick  and  a  square  opening 
on  top  used  as  a  vent  for  the  gases  that  ha\e 
been  developed.  .\  narrow  door  oiJening  from 
a  short  passageway  leading  from  the  cham- 
ber completes  the  entire  structure,  which  is 
anchored  on  a  heavy  reenforced  concrete 
foundation;  covering  the  entire  interior  is  a 
layer  of  heavy  coarse  wood,  over  which  are 
placed  large  sheets  of  pajjer.  These  sheets 
are  renewed  after  each  test,  as  the  following 
will  explain.  The  reason  for  all  these  is  to 
ascertain  the  true  fraction,  both  as  to  the 
number  of  pieces  or  slugs  as  well  as  their 
The  penetration  is  then  clearly  seen  in  the 
wooden  lining,  w  hich  also  prevents  the  pieces,  or  slugs,  from  re- 
bounding through  the  pai)er,  on  which  the  scattering  effect  is 
clearly  shown.  When  the  greuad<'S  liaM'  thus  far  proved  satis- 
factory they  are  submitted  to  a  jolt  test,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  putting  a  few  of  them  in  a  box  to  which  is  fastened  at 
one  end  a  long  pole.  The  examiner  then  places  him.^^elf  behind 
a  barricade  and  grasps  the  other  end  of  the  }>ole  which  passes 
through  a  small  aperture  of  the  barricade.  He  then  shakes  the 
box  vigorously,  subjecting  the  grenades  fo  a  se\ere  jolting  not 
only  against  the  wood,  but  also  against  one  another.  When 
he  has  shaken  them  in  this  manner  about  a  dozen  times  they 
are  then  passed  as  safe  for  delivery." 


w 
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MAKIING  OLK  OWN  CASTOR -OIL— The  s<arcity  of  castor- 
oil,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  block  our  airplane  program 
and  also  the  production  of  important  leather  substitutes,  has 
been  successfully  overcome,  according  to  a  recent  government 
announcement.     Says  a  press  bulletin  of  the  Du  Pont  Company: 

'"When  the  insufficiency  of  the  ea.stor-oil  supjily  l>ecame 
apparent,  ti.OOO  tons  of  castor-beans  were  iniportt^d  and  plantt^l 
last  spring  in  sections  of  eight  Southern  States.  California, 
Cuba.  Haiti,  and  Santo  Doniingoon  government  contracts.  The 
result  has  l)een  exceedingly  gratifying,  as  tlie  crop  to  be  liarvested 
next  month  will  net  more  than  2.(XX).000  gallons  of  first-fjrado 
oil.  This  amount  a<l(i»>d  to  the  supply  on  hand  will  fill  all  in- 
dustrial and  medicinal  iUH>ds  for  a  >ear.  Castor-oil  is  an  e^- 
sential  factor  in  the  building  «>f  airplanes  equippt^d  with  rotar> 
motors.  Hundreds  of  such  machines  an^  on  the  building 
schedule  and  motors  of  tliis  ty|>e  must  have  caMor-oil  for  a 
lubricant.  Thousands  o[  gallons  of  <'a*tor-«)il  are  used  yearly  in 
the  making  of  leather  substitutes  of  the  pyroxylin-coatod  (yp«\ 
which,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  have  performeti  inxahiable 
service    in    relea.«ing   leather   for    the   country's    vital  ^ 

requirements.     The    success    •)f    the    experiment     of    i g 

cantor-beans  in  this  country  adds  another  paving  crop  to  the  list 
in  the  sections  named  and.  in  all  probability,  in  adjoining  ari-."*.*. 
It  also  relieves  the  United  States  of  the  necessity  of  depending 
on  imports  for  its  sujvply  of  castor-oil." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


COL.    ROOSEVELT   ON   SOLDIERLY    LIFE   AND   DEATH 


BESIDES  DYING  FOR  HIS  COUNTRY,  Lieiii.  Quentin 
Roosevelt  may  be  said  to  liave  left  a,n  imperishable 
message,  for  so  is  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
editorial  written  by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  his  father,  in  the  October 
Metropolitan.     As  a  purely  literary'  exjjression  the  f^olonel  has 
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HEBK   KE8TS  ON   THE   FIELD  OK   HONOR. 
]8T    LIEUT.  QUENTIN    ROOSEVELT, 

AIR   SERVICK. 
The  grave  here  shown  has  been  redecorated  by  Americans,  and  will  be  so  guarded  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


perhaps  rarely  risen  higher,  and  so,  in  a  literar>'  sense,  too.  liis 
effort,  as  the  content  of  his  message,  is  "The  Great  Adventure." 
"Only  these  are  fit  to  live,"  he  AVTites,  "who  do  not  fear  to  die; 
and  none  art-  fit  to  die  who  have  shrunk  from  tlie  jo\'  of  life  and 
the  duty  of  life."  His  words  are  not  only  an  interpretation  of 
the  soul  of  the  soldier,  but  thej'  are  a  revelation  of  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  making  an  equal  sac^rifice  in  seeing  their  best^ 
beloved  go  to  fight  and  perhaps  to  die,  and  take  'the  sacriticc 
as  a  part  of  the  proof  of  the  fitness  to  live.  The  Colonel 
proceeds': 

"Both  life  and  death  are  parts  of  the  same  Great  Adv«"ntiire. 
Never  yet  was  worthy  advenliire  worthily  camed  througli  by  the 
man  who  put  his  i)ersonal  safety  first .  Never  yet  was  a  countrx 
worth  living  in  unless  its  sons  and  daughters  were  of  that  stern 
stufl'  which  l)ade  thcin  die  for  it  at  need;  ajul  never  yet  was  a 
country  woith  dying  for  unless  its  sons  aiul  daughters  thought  of 
life  not  as  something  con<rerned  only  with  the  selfish  evanescence 
of  the  individual,  but  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  creation  and 
causation,  so  that  each  person  is  seen  in  his  tnu>  relations  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  whole,  whose  life  must  be  made  to  serve 
the  larger  and  contiiuiing  lif(>  of  the  whole.  Therefore  it  is  that 
the  man  who  is  not  willing  to  die,  and  tlie  woinaTi  who  is  not 
\\nlling  to  send  her  man  to  die.  in  a  war  for  a  great  cause,  are  not 
worthy  to  live.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  man  and  woman  who  in 
peace  tini',.  tVar  or  ignore  the  primary  and  vital  duties  and  tli  ■ 


high  happiness  of  family  life,  who  dare  not  beget  and  bear  and 
rear  the  life  that  is  to  last  when  they  are  in  their  graves,  have 
broken  the  chain  of  creation,  and  have  shown  that  they  are  unfit 
for  companionship  with  the  souls  readj'  for  the  Great  Adventure. 
"The  wife  of  a  fighting  soldier  at  the  front  recently  wrote  a»s 
follows  to  the  mother  f)f  a  gallant  boy,  who  at  the  front  had 

fought  in  high  air  like  an  eagle, 
and,  like  an  eagle,  fighting  had 
died :  '  I  WTite  these  few  lines — 
not  of  condolence,  for  who  would 
dare  to  pity  you? — but  of  deep- 
est sympathy  to  you  and  yours 
as  you  stand  in  the  shadow 
which  is  the  earthly  side  of  those 
clouds  of  glor\'  in  which  your 
son's  life  has  just  passed.  Many 
will  en^y  you  that  when  the  call 
to  sacrific(>  canu>  you  were  not 
found  among  the  jjaupers  to 
whom  no  gift  of  life  worth  offer- 
ing had  been  entrusted.  They 
are  the  ones  to  be  jiitied,  not 
we  whose  dearest  are  jeopard- 
ing their  lives  nnto  the  death 
in  the  high  places  of  the  field. 
I  hope  my  two  sons  will  li\'e  a^ 
worthily  and  die  as  greatly  as 
yours.' 

"There  spoke  one  dauntless 
soul  to  another!  America  is  safe 
while  her  daughters  are  of  this 
kind;  for  tlieir  lovers  and  their 
sons  can  not  fail  as  long  as  be- 
side the  hearthstones  stand  such 
wi\es  and  mothers.  And  we 
have  many,  many  such  women; 
and  their  men  are  like  unto  them. 
"No  nation  can  be  great  un- 
less its  sons  and  daughters  have 
in  them  the  quality  to  rise  level 
to  the  needs  of  heroic  days.  No 
army  was  ever  great  unless  its 
soldiers  possest  the  fighting 
edge.  So  likewise  the  citizen- 
ship of  any  countr\-  is  worthless 
uidess  in  a  crisis  it  shows  the 
spirit  of  the  two  million  Americans  who  in  this  mighty  war  have 
eagerly  come  forward  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  the  Stars, 
afloat  and  ashore,  and  of  the  other  millious  who  would  now 
be  beside  them  overseas  if  the  chance  had  been  given  them; 
and  yet  such  spirit  will  in  the  long  run  avail  nothing  unless 
in  thi"  years  of  peace  the  average  man  and  average  woman 
of  the  duty-performing  type  realize  that  the  highest  of  all 
duties,  the  one  essential  duty,  is  the  duty  of  perpetuating  the 
lamily  lif*',  based  on  the  mutual  love  atul  respect  of  the  one 
man  and  the  one  woman  and  on  their  purpose  to  rear  the  healthy 
and  fine-souled  children  whose  coming  into  life  means  that 
the  family,  and  therefor(>  the  nation,  shall  continue  in  life  and 
shall  not  end  in  a  sterile  death." 

With  the  implicit  duty  to  die  for  countrj'  which  accompanies 
all  citizenship,  the  Colonel  rates  the  other  duty  to  pnnide  the 
nuM\  upon  w  houi  the  burden  is  laid.  And  here  again  he  reverts 
to  his  often-i)reached  doctrine  of  (he  fAmily: 

"Unless  men  are  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  great  ideals, 
including  lov<>  of  country,  idrals  will  vanish,  and  the  world  will 
heconu"  one  huge  sty  of  uuiterialism.  And  unless  the  women 
of  ideals  bring  forth  the  men  who  are  ready  thus  to  live  and  die, 
the  world  of  the  future  will  be  filled  by  the  spawn  of  the  unfit. 
.Mone  of  human  beings  the  good  and  wise  mother  stands  on  a 
plane  of  equal  honor  with  the  bravest  soldier,  for  she  has  gladly 
gone  down  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  darkness  to  bring  back  the 
children  in  who.''e  har.'!.   r«'sts  tlu-  future  of  the  vears.     IJut  the 
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mother,  and  far  more  the  father,  who  flinch  from  the  vital  task 
earn  the  scorn  visited  on  the  soldier  who  flinches  in  battle.  And 
the  nation  sliould  by  action  mark  its  attitude  alike  toward  the 
fighter  in  war  and  toward  the  child-bearer  in^^eace  and  war. 
The  vital  need  of  the  nation  is  that  its  men  and  women  of  the 
future  shall  be  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
present.  Excuse  no  man  from  going  to  war  because  ho  is  married, 
but  put  all  unmarried  men  above  a  fixt  age  at  the  hardest  and 
most  dangerous  tasks,  and  provide  amply  for  the  children  of 
soldiers,  so  as  to  give  their  wives  the  assurance  of  material 
safety. 

"In  such  a  matter  one  can  only  sjjc^ak  in  general  terms.  At 
this  moment  there  are  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  gallant  men 
eating  out  their  hearts  because  the  privilege  of  facing  death  in 
battle  is  denied  them.  Ho  there  are  innumerable  women  and  men 
whose  undeserved  misfortune  it  is  that  Wwy  liavfs  no  <'hildren, 
or  but  one  child.  These  soldiers, 
denied  the  perilous  honor  they 
seek,  these  men  an<l  women, 
heart-hungry  for  the  children  of 
their  longing  dreams,  are  as 
worthy  of  honor  as  the  men  who 
are  wan*iors  in  fact,  as  the  wo- 
men whose  children  are  of  flesh 
and  blood.  If  the  only  son  who 
is  killhd  at  the  front  has  no 
brother  because  his  parents 
coldly  dreaded  to  play  their  part 
in  the  Great  Adventure  of  Life, 
then  our  sorrow  is  not  for  them, 
but  solely  for  the  son  who  him- 
self dared  the  Great  Adventure 
of  Deatlu  If,  however,  he  is  the 
only  son  because  the  Unseen 
Powers  denied  others  to  the 
love  of  his  father  and  mother, 
then  we  mourn  doubly  with 
them  because  their  darling  went 
up  to  the  sword  of  Azrael,  be- 
cause he  drank  the  darlc  drink 
proffered  by  the  Death  Angel. 

"In  America  to-day  all  our 
people  are  summoned  to  service 
and  sacrifice.  Pride  is  the  por- 
tion only  of  those  who  know 
bitter  sorrow  or  the  foreboding 
of  bitter  sorrow.  But  all  of  us 
who  give  service  and  stand  ready 
for  sacrifice  are  the  torch-bearers. 
We  run  with  the  torches  imtil 
we  fall,  content  if  we  can  then 
pass  them  to  the  hands  of  other 
runners.  The  torches  whose 
flame  is  brightest  are  borne  by 
the  gallant  men  at  the  front  and 

by  the  gallant  women  whose  husbands  and  lovers,  whose  sons  and 
brothers  are  at  the  front.  These  men  are  high  of  soul  as  they 
face  their  fate  on  the  shell-shattered  earth  or  in  the  skies  above 
or  in  the  waters  beneath;  and  no  less  high  of  soul  are  the  women 
with  torn  hearts  and  shining  eyes,  the  girls  whose  boj^  lovers 
have  been  struck  down  in  their  golden  morning,  and  the  mothers 
and  wives  to  whom  word  has  been  brought  that  henceforth 
they  must  walk  in  the  shadow." 
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A  LEGAL  STATUS  FOR  POETS 

^ERSONS  WRITING  POETRY,  fiction,  and  advertise- 
ments are  officially  classified  as  engaged  in  "essential 
industries."  Hence  their  dreams  are  not  to  Vjc  disturbed 
by  the  "work  or  fight"  rules.  The  N«w  York  Tribune  looks  to 
the  paragrapher  to  breed  "many  a  merry  quip";  yet  it  finds 
a  settled  satisfa<'tion  in  the  fact  that  "for  once  the  official 
definition  agrees  with  critical  judgment."  And  it  defends  th« 
point  stedfastly.  It  might  be  left  f<»r  literary  historians  to 
determine  whether  poets  were  given  a  legal  status  before.  Other 
p(jints  have  been  freely  debaUjd: 

"Much  ink  has  been  want^jd 
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lebating  whether  war  is  a 
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AS  THE  GERMANS  LEFT  THE   GR.VVE. 

When  the  tide  of  war  fell  back  from  the  Marne,  tliese  triliut'Os  to  a  falloii  adversar>'  were  left.    Some  of 

the  remnants  of  the  machine  in  which  Quentin  Roosevelt  met  his  death  were  strewn  on  the  grave. 


HISTORY  IN  THE  MAKING— Nothing  will  be  left  to  the 
chance  recollections  of  capricious  memories  for  the  records  of 
this  war.  While  history  is  making,  it  is  also  being  recorded,  as 
this  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  shows: 

"  It  was  Canada  which  first  set  the  example  of  how  to  glean 
history  from  the  debris  of  the  battlivfield.  .  .  .  Photography, 
sketcliiug,  and  i)ainting  have  a  big  share  in  the  task  of  record- 
ing the  war,  France  having  set  an  example  for  pictorial  ofii- 
cienoy  with  its  Mission  des  Beaux-Arts. 

"Up  and  down  the  front  among  the  battalions  go  special 
ofiftcers,  giving  instructions  to  l)attalion  headquarters  how  to 
write  their  ofiicial  war-diaries,  which  are  supposed  to  be  accurate 
chronicles  of  the  doings  of  the  battalion  month  by  month.  If  a 
big  event  occurs  the  battalions  concerned  ehronii-le  tht>ir  part  in 
it,  the  narrative  being  signed  by  the  commanding  olVicer.  Then 
the  dijiries  are  sent  to  headquarters,  where  they  are  filed,  tabu- 
lated, and  preserved  by  the  historical  section." 


stimulus  to  poetrj',  whether  it  inspires  great  poetry.  It  is 
often  hard  in  these  cases  to  traee  cause  and  effect.  Yet  it  i-^ 
plain  that  an  epoch  charaeterized  by  an  awakening  of  national 
consciousness  feeds  the  imagination.  Thus  the  Great  Armada 
jireceded  and  in  some  sense  was  resjwnsible  for  the  great  F^liza- 
bethans.  But  we  need  not  <Minsider  the  matt^^r  too  curiously. 
"Tis  verse  that  gives  immortal  youth  to  m<)rt.;il  maids'  and  to 
many  other  mortal  things  besides.  Whether  the  poets  them- 
selves live  in  war-time  or  peace  time,  they  write  much  of  war. 

"Whether  the  present  eonlliet  will  produce  a  'Battle  of 
Agincourt'  or  even  a  "Battle  of  tlie  Baltic'  ;,we  can  hardly 
expect  an  'Iliad')  is  a  question  that  only  the  future  can  answer. 
But  it  has  already  jiroduced  soir.e  excellent  verse.  In  fact. 
Ajithout  attemjitiiig  to  say  how  largv  a  part  of  this  cni.-<.«5os  the 
intangil>le  and  often  imaginary  line  In-tween  verse  and  poetry, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  many  even  of  the  fugitive  contributions 
of  this  sort  to  the  newsi>ap«>rs  reach  a  high  degre«>  of  merit.  In 
sincerity  of  feeling,  in  felicity  of  c<»nstructiou,  in  beauty  of 
expression,  these  utterances  of  p«mMs  known  and  unknown 
reveal  a  widely  diffused  talent,  if  no  transin-ndent  gonius.  And 
it  is  to  be  said  that  even  wlu'n>  technical  skill  has  Ix>«mi  lacking 
the  reality  of  the  emotion  behind  the  words  has  had  a  ver>'  genu- 
ine effect  in  uplifting  the  hearts  or  stiffening  the  coura^  of 
thousands  of  readers. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  The  craftsmen  in  this  osfsential  industry 
have  not  asked  for  exemption  from  the  burdens  of  the  time. 

Some  of  the  best   of  this  poetry  of  war  has  come  f' 

and  field.     Such  brave  examples  of  youth  ready  to  ^ 
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as  Rupert  Brooke  and  Joyee  Kilmer  are  easily  paralleled  among 
other  poets  in  khaki,  li^inp:  and  dead.  A  reeent  English  anthology 
of  verse  written  \>y  soldiers  contains  much  that  rea<4ies  an 
extraordinarily  high  level.  Indeed,  the  poet,  by  very  reason  of 
his  imagination,  is  the  least  apt  of  men  to  linger  hehind  when 
duty  calls.  No  slackers  surelj'  will  be  added  to  the  list  because 
poetry  is  an  es.sential  industry  with  claims  of  consideration  to 
correspond." 

POETRY    THAT   IS   LIVED 

THE  POET  SEES  ONLY  POETRY.  Rupert  Brooke 
is  quoted  as  saving  that  there  were  three  things  in  hfe 
worth  living  for.  "Oiu^  was  to  read  poetry;  the  second 
was  to  write  poetry;  the  third  was  to  live  poetry."  A  con- 
firmation of  this  absorption  of  the  poet  is  found  by  the  !v<mdon 
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VIENNA    i'llOTOCilvAIMlKl)    KliOM    UANM  NZIO  S    PLANK. 

'he  building  marked  A  is  the  Ministry  of  War;  B.  the  Cluirch  of  St.  Pet«?r.    In  tin-  uppiu-  riKhi 
hand  corner  arc  avn  tlu-  rtuttcrintr  leaflets  bcariafj  tho  j)oet's  niossajic  U\  earth. 


Daily  Teleqraph  in  the  case  of  Capt.  Oabriele  d'Annunzio.  His 
flight  over  Vienna  was  noted  with  Anu'rican  comment  in  our 
issue  of  August  111,  and  the  message  h(!  dropt  from  the  skies  was 
given  in  a  translation  from  Jl  ProgrexKo  Italo-Atuericano  (New 
York).  The  London  'rtlrfirdpli  hails  (rAniiuuzio's  exploit  as 
"Brooke's  phrase  tran.slated  into  action — ^^poetic  action — a  true 
theme  for  an  (vxultant  outburst  of  lyrical  song."  The  m«'re 
triumph  over  nature — "seven  huiKlrcd  miles,  with  two  crossings 
of  the  snowy  Alps  and  tlic  licjul  of  tlic  stormy  Adriatic" — is 
achievenuMil  enough,  remarks  tlic  astouisiicd  writer;  but  "it  is 
tile  airnum  liimself  and  the  idea  of  the  exitioit,  and  its  perfect 
tiiush  and  artistry,  wiiich  raise  it  to  its  peculiar  ])iniuicle."  We 
read : 

.  "Others  went  with  him  and  shared  tiu'  dangers.  Hut  it  is  to 
d'Annunzio's  name  that  the  legend  will  l>e  attached;  the  feat  will 
l>e  his  for  all  tin\e.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  poet  to  have  pvr- 
sonality;  it  is  a  gr(>at  thing  al.so  for  a  poet  with  personalilx  to 
belong  to  a  nation  like  the  Italian,  which  adores  temperament, 
enthusiasm,  and  what  to  our  more  phlegmatic  race  seems  sheer 
thcatricalit V.      D'Annunzio  is  a   master  of  the  grouiid   Hourisii. 


Ma.v  we  not  say  that  tliis  flight  to  Vienna,  this  hovering  over  the 
city,  this  rain,  not  of  explosive  bombs,  but  of  white  leaflets, 
gently  fluttering  down  through  the  blue  mist,  was  one  of  the 
supreme  flourishes  of  the  war?  For  a  parallel  let  us  go  to 
d'Annunzio's  own  record.  He  flew  over  Trieste  just  three  years 
ago.  Then  also  he  carried  leaflets.  'Courage,  my  brothers," 
they  began;  'courage  and  constancy!  .  .  .  The  ItaUan  flag  will 
be  placed  on  the  arsenal  and  the  Col  San  Giusto.  The  end  of 
your  grievances  is  near,  and  joy  is  imminent.'  Not  .so  imminent 
as  the  poet  thought.  T)ut  the  day  will  come  even  yet.  And  he 
carried  with  him  leaflets  on  yet  another  occasion.  That  was 
early  in  the  present  year,  Avhen  three  motor-launches  and  three 
seaplanes  forced  their  way  int<j  the  narrow  Bay  of  Bucchari, 
tori)e(loed  a  ship  at  anchor,  and  left  floating  on  the  water  three 
bottles,  flaming  with  the  gay  colors  of  Italy.  The  bottles  con- 
tained a  message:  'The  Italian  Navy  laughs  at  e\ery  kind  of  net 
and  barricade,  and  is  always  ready  to  dare  the  imi)ossible.     With 

them'  has  come  as  comj)aiiion  one 
wiiom  you  well  know,  ycuir  principal 
enemy  and  the  most  bitter:  to  laugh 
at  the  [)rice  you  ha\("  )»Ia<'ed  on  his 
liead  -Ciabri<'le  d'Annunzio."  Again 
the  unmistakable  flourish,  the  true 
sign-manual  of  the  temperamental- 
ist  who  lives  for  his  enu)tions  apd  for 
the  .sense  of  living,  and  asks  that 
every  moment  shall  be  fully  charged 
with  consciousness.  Contrast  the 
British  affair  of  the  [Mole  at  Zee- 
bnigge!  The  [British  way  is  to  un- 
derline the  wordless  message  with  a 
parting  shot;  but  the  Italian  flourish 
lias  a  picturesque  flavor  of  its  own. 

"Aloreover.  they  tell  stories  in 
Italy  of  d'Annunzio's  exploits  in  the 
Held  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
when  he  sotight  death  and  found  it 
not  as  a  junior  otticer  with  his  regi- 
ment. Infantryman,  motor- boat 
pas.senger,  indomitable  flier — there  is 
a  suiierb  record  for  a  luxurv-loAnng 
poet.  who.  wlu'Uthe  war  broke  out. 
had  passed  his  fiftieth  birthday. 
D'Annunzio  is  now  fifty-four  years 
of  age,  and  he  said  to  a  friend  the 
oilier  day:  "  Every  time  I  go  olT  on 
an  expedition  I  hope  it  will  be  my 
last.  That  is  the  reason  of  my  fear- 
lessness. The  finest  end  I  wish  for 
is  to  die  for  my  country.'" 

The  Tilegnifih  is  made  happy  by 
the  reflection  that  men  who  <lare  to 
speak  out  their  itimost  thoughts  like 
that  are  often  denied  the  boon  they 
crave.  It  sees  the  poet's  mission 
in  behalf  of  his  countrymen  still 
unfinished: 

"D'Annunzio  will  surely  find  that  he  has  a  nu'.ssagt-  for  his 
countrymen  after  the  war  as  well  wcn-th  saving  and  hearing  as 
when  Italy's  decision  still  hung  in  the  balance.  It  is  probably 
true  to  .say  that  the  burning  words  which  he  addrest  to  his 
I'ountrymen  and  c(mntrywomen  during  tlmse  critical  days 
wield«>d  a  far  more  jirofound  influence  in  Italy  than  the  words  of 
any  of  her  statesmen.  A  poet  in  Italy  may  still.be  a  true  maker. 
There  must  lie  many  in  this  coxintry  who  reir.ember  the  lyrical 
frenzy  with  which  lie  denounced  the  historic  crimes  of  Austria 
against  Italy  at  the  (^laribaldi  celebrations  at  (Jenoa.  and  the 
wild  e.xcitement  which  lhe>  created  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  th(>  Peninsula.  .Vnd  ever  since  that  hour  it  has  been 
d'.Vnminzio'^  high  missicui  to  be  an  exau'l)le  of  daring  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  to  keep  l)right  tin'  vision  of  the  (Jreater  Italy 
ill  the  eyes  of  tho.se  of  his  countryiren  who  may  have  been 
tempted  to  (lesi)oudency  by  hojie  long  deferred  and  by  unlooked- 
for  luisfort lines.  To  the  Italian  nation  throughout  the  war 
ir.\nminzio  has  been  a  jw^rpetual  inspiration.  True,  he  is  still 
hioked  askance  at  in  certain  quarters.  Some  of  his  novels 
figure,  we  believe,  on  the  'Index' — but  there  is  brave  company 
even  there.  Moralists  n.sed  to  shake  their  heads  over  much  of 
his  work,  and,  to  be  qnite^  frank,  they  cotild  often  make  out  a 
good  case  for  som(>  of  their  objections.      D'.\nnunzio  was  <inc»' 
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classed  aiDonjj  llif  1  )»'<•« df^iits!  At  least,  lie  lias  outlived  that 
temporary  j)liase.  Tlitire  is  iiotliiiitj  sutijifestive  ol'  lJeca<lene«' 
ill  a  flif^ht  to  ai)d  fi*om  Vie.nria  throinfli  sev«'n  hundred  miles  of 
air.  Tlie  <-ritJes  have  said  of  him  thai  h<'  is  supreme  in  his 
art,  but  along  Xhc.  lower  Iev«ls;  that  his  j^enius  does  not  carrj- 
him  to  the  holy  j)laees  and  to  the  saiicluaries  of  life;  that  lie  is 
an  idealist  only  of  what  is  seen  and  heard,  liut  they  i^raiit  him 
a  magieal  style,  an  irresistible  eloquenee,  a  wondrous  eolor,  and 
a  Hamin>^  passion,  and  since  Italy  entered  the  war  he  has  jilaeed 
all  these  fi^ifls  unreservedly  at  the  service  of  the  land  wliicli  is 
still  a  great  mother  of  men.  What  our  stolid  Briti.sh  authori- 
ties would  have  done  with  a  d'Annmizio,  if  one  had  happi-ned  to 
be  born  among  us,  we  <lo  not  know.  Nor  will  we  speculate. 
But  happy  Italy!  whose  supreme  living  master  of  the  spoken 
word  is  permitted  to  'live  jioetry,'  as  d'Aiinunzio  has  been 
living  it,  and  to  thrill  with  glorious  bursts  rtf  j)atriotic  song 
other  nations  than  his  own." 


GERMAN    WAR-SLANG 

IT  IS  SAID  THAT  (JKKMANS  listening  in  on  the  lin.s  of 
the  Ameriean  forces  in  some  sectors  would  think  that  the 
Americans  were  an  army  of  lunati««,  granting  that  the 
eavt>sdropi)ers  had  only  a  knowledge  of  straight  Enghsh.  The 
language  overheard  is  a  deliberate  fabrication  and  makes  sheer 
nou.sense  without  the  key.  It  is  intended  to  lead  "Heinie"' 
astray.  This  is  not,  of  course,  the  language  of  slang,  which  grows 
up  .spontaneously  and  is  full  of  imaginative  <'olor.  The  (Jerman, 
too,  has  also  evolved  a  language  since  the  war  began,  and  a 
scrutiny  of  the  new  words  gives  an  interesting  insight  into  th<! 
I)sychology  of  the  inventors.  The  largest  collection  of  these 
words  has  been  made  1)\  a  Frenchman,  Mr.  Rene  Delcoiu't. 
interpreter  of  the  first  class  and  regional  interjireter  of  tin- 
eleventh  region.  His  accumulations,  made  from  jirisoners  and 
from  war-time  newspapers  and  books,  is  publislied  in  Paris  umh  r 
a  title  which  may  be  translated  as  '"  Exjiressions  of  German  and 
Austrian  Slang."  Some  weeks  ago  we  ga\e  in  this  department 
some  specimens  of  "gun  slang";  but  from  the  new  work  Mr. 
Solomon  Eagh-  has  gleaned  for  The  Xeir  Sfnlestmni  ( London) 
many  curious  terms  in  this  an<l  in  other  fields.  The  book,  we 
are  told,  diA-ides  its  subject  matter  into  (I)  French  Slang,  (2) 
I*r<nvar  Barrack  Slang,  (li)  Student  Slang,  (4)  Popular  Ex- 
pressions of  Berlin  and  Alsaee,  ('>)  E-xpressions  from  Prisoners 
of  War  Depots.     Mr.  Eagle  says: 

"We  begin,  for  instance,  with  surnames  for  various  branches 
of  the  service.  The  chasseur  is  'der  Quak-C^uak';  telephonists 
are  'Bruder  von  der  Quasselstripjie'  (chatter-line");  automo- 
bilists  are  'Stinksacke'  and  'Ben/.inhusaren.'  Engineers  are 
eaU(>d,  among  other  things,  '  Stinktiere,'  'Stachelschweine.'  and 
'ErdmJinnchen';  the  gunners  are  'die  Bummskojife.'  There 
is  a  s])e('ial  name  for  LandsturuKTS  with  many  children:  "  ArmtH»- 
lieferaiiteii'  (army  contractors),  and  for  men  in  th«'  clothing 
oHice  there  is  the  cuinlM-r.sonH'  tith^  of  'Nahmaschineii  geweli- 
rabteilung.'  Among  equipment  slang  is  'der  Maulkorb"  (jaw- 
basket)  for  tile  gas-mask,  and  'die  (Jewittertiilpe"  (storm-tulip) 
for  the  sle(>l  helmet;  and  the  numerous  nicknanu's  for  sup»'rior 
officers  include  'der  Koininissjesus'  for  chaplain  and  '  Lieber 
(^otl'  for  lieutenant.      The  Iron  Cross  is  "das  V'ereinab/eichen." 

"The  Zcpixlin  is  known  as  'England's  Schr«'cken"  'England's 
Terror).  Entente  airnu-n  are  'die  Habichte'  (the  hawks),  an<l 
an  airman  who  conies  regularly  over  the  (ierman  lines  is  '<ler 
Stammgast'  and  'der  Abonnent '  (the  regular  subscriber).  .  .  . 
Where  our  men  use  words  like  'criimj)'  an<l  '.lack  Johnson.' 
the  (iermans  si)eak  of  'schwar/.e  Biester,'  'schwarze  Siiue.' 
and  'MarmehuhMieimer.'  For  slirai)nel  the  (}«>rmans  use 
'Tsching-bum';  and  they  have  onomatoixiic  words  in  great 
plenty  for  every  sort  of  missile,  starting,  in  liight,  and  huHiiiig. 
Our  own  modern  'whiz-bang"  and  older  'pomjionr  are  put  in 
the  shade  by  '  Hatsche-bum,'  '  lluhle-hiihle. '  and  others.  Our 
'Archi«''  is  known  as  a  'Wau-Wau';  and  "die  Bulldogge.'  sur- 
prizingly,  is  nothing  English,  l>ut  an  Italian  gun  in  southern 
Tyrol.  The  many  names  for  a  machine  gun  in<'lude  alte 
Weibergosche '  (gossiping  hag).  'Tolenorgel"  (death-oi-gan  , 
'Miihmascliine'  (nK)wiug-niacliin<),  '  Fleischiiatkniaschine.'  aiul 
'  KatTeemiihle '  (colYet^-mill),  a  list  which  illustrates  both  (Jerman 
romanticism  and  (Jerman  realism.     .\  dugout  is  'Heldenkeller' 


— hero-<;ellar.  To  die  iv  'KripxKji.  'j'lie  seurnmr^  "-urgi-oii 
is  'der  I'ferdeschlachter,'  aiul  a  man  who  report h  himself  .-i«k 
has  the  extremelj' «'pigranjmati<;  title  of  'der  .\KpiriuarpiraDt.  " 

Heinie,  we  are  tohi,  lias  hbiug  names  for  ever>'  «ort  of  t^oo|»^: 

"The  English  soldier  is  'Tomm\  '  ami  'the  footballindian," 
which  is  jiretty  .-lum-.N.  The  Itussian  is  known  a-^  Ivan  an<l 
'tin-  running  association';  the  French  are,  among  other  thing^. 
the  Ohialas  (derived  from  the  cries  of  their  uound<<i  .  the 
Wulewiihs  an<i  tiie  i'arlewuhs,  which  last  is  a  traditional  Kllt;li^h 
name  for  them.  T]\^■  (Jerman  Mjhlier's  <lescri|)ti«jns  of  IjIk  fo<xl 
<lraw   freely  on   wohIn  liki'    sliraimel'    and    'Kranit^':    he  calls  a 


IHK    H<»^  \l,   IWl.At'K   .\r    \IK\\\. 

Oil  whii-li   irAiuiun/.io  could  a.s  easily  liavc  tlntpi    a  Ixuiili  as  lii« 
leaflets.    This  view  was  utkeii  duritiK  the  flifcht. 


potato  a  'liehl-gra.\ .'  fin  >e\eral  of  tlie>e  phras<-s  about  f«MMl 
the  word  luiplu'  appears,  whiih  is  the  (Jerman  \«'rsi«>n  of 
'naiioo,'  lioth  English  and  (Jermans  having  <'olla.r«"<l  the  same 
French  t^rm.  i  .V  cigar  is  a  'gas-bomb,'  and  cigarets  are  'Spmt- 
/.eii '  and  'St.Tbcheii.' 

"For  our  own  'arm-<'hair  strattirist'  the  (}enn«ns  have 
'lieer-table  strategist ';  they  would.  Their  soldiers  ha\«'  tran— 
formed  Mune  Frencli  pla<M-nam«s.  As  ours  speak  of  Wiper> 
and  Plugstreet,  so  theirs  speak  of  (Jenua  (t^uesnoyi.  N'eu- 
sx-hrapinll  (Xeufchateli.  and  Biirenschiss  (Pen'n<'his'.  The 
chalky  jiositions  on  the  Western  Fnuit  are  calle<l  ' whit^'-works  ' 
The  cavalry  call  the  infantry  "  llurrahkanaille,'  another  name 
for  the  infantry  being  *  Kilometer>>chwein.'  The  infantry  retort 
with  '  Flyiu'g  l)ut<-hmen.'  ( "oinpanies  of  small  men  (the  analutcy 
is  to  our  own  I'M  1  bantam  battalions"*  are  cnlled  'Fumm»'Ikork': 
also  ■  Brotlteulelliupser."  (^alicia  is  <-all«-<l  CJaliKv  on  a<"<*ount 
of  th(>  number  of  Jews  then-.  To  shirk  is  'sieh  aaJen.'  Naval 
olVuers  are  »  alh-d — this  is  <pn>«T — 'die  Nelsons';  and.  a«H'oniing 
to  Mr.  Deleourt,  if  a  (Jerman  sol«li«T  wants  to  sjiv  'you  won't 
come  it  ov«'r  me  with  your  airs."  he  says  (or  did  in  the  barrack* 
before  the  war>  '<lu  militarisi-hivs  Ktdturschwein.'  This  phrase 
might  ha\«'  been  concocie<l  by  an  Englishman  knowing  no  tit  her 
(ierman  words  than  lho>«'.  and  soun«ls  too  gi>»>d  to  be  tni«  For 
the  nst  I  obs(>p\e  that  n«)  other  two  syllal>li<  o.inr  .oiv  thing  lik« 
so  friKpienth  a.s  "stink  '  and  "sehwein." "' 


THE   KIND   OF   RELIGION  THE   SOLDIERS   WANT 


OUR  FIGHTING  MEN  are  keen  to  talk  about  religion, 
says  a  chaplain  who  has  seen  service  with  them;  but 
they  want  the  real  kind  of  talk.  "You  can  not  fool  the 
boys  with  pulpit  camouflage,"  he  avers,  and  backs  this  up  by 
the  statement  that  boys  will  leave  a  "hut"  in  flocks  if  thev  are 
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LOOT  OF  FRENCH  CHURCHES. 


Altar  candlesticks,  crucifixes,  and  bells  removed  by  Germans  and  assembled  near  Oulchy-le-Cliateau  for 
shipment  into  Germany  to   be  melted  down  for  munitions.    The  hasty  retreat  fnistrated  this  purposi'. 


not  given  the  real  thing.  From  such  and  other  signs,  wTiters  on 
the  religious  status  of  the  soldier  come  to  conclusions  of  a  various 
nature.  Religious  papers  are  hesitant  about  granting  too  much 
to  appearances.  Mr.  G.  Sherwood  Eddy,  WTiting  in  The  Chris- 
tian Work  (New  York),  tliinks  that  "one-tenth  of  the  total 
number  in  the  Array  would  probably  be  out-and-out  Chi-istians, 
strengthened  by  the  severe  disciphne  of  war  and  li\-ing  under 
distinctly  Christian  standards."  He  also  finds  tli.it  the  "rot- 
ters," the  men  who  "set  the  e\il  standards  of  ^the  camp  and  whose 
conduct  is  almost  altogellu-r  .sdfisli  and  materialistic."  number 
also  about  one-tenth.  Between  these  two  extremes  are  tlie 
groat  majority  whom  he  finds  it  difficult  to  classify.  He  adds 
that  if  these  men  are  not  saved,  thej'^  are  at  least  salvable,  and  he 
thus  appraises  their  "moral  standards." 

"They  are  not  definitely  Christian.  Rather,  they  have  a 
military,  material  standard  of  the  type  of  a  somewhat  primitive 
social  group.  Their  expressions  unconsciously  reveal  their  judg- 
ments. Their  constant  demand  of  one  another  is  'to  play  the 
game,'  that  is,  to  play  fair  and  to  do  one's  part  in  order  to  win 
the  game  for  the  good  of  all.  Anything  which  harms,  hinders,  or 
endangers  another,  which  brings  suffering  to  .one's  fellows  or 
defeat  to  one's  side,  is  not  playing  tlu>  game.     They  condonm 


unmanly  actions  which  bring  defeat,  and  praise  the  practical  and 
virile  virtues.  As  one  chaplain  ^\Tites :  ' I  belie^•e  nearly  all  li%e 
partly  by  faith  in  a  good  God.  I  have  never  found  men  afraid 
to  die,  even  tho  they  were  afraid  before  battle.  As  to  the 
standards  by  which  they  live,  I  should  say  they  are  the  sanctions 
of  group  morality.     They  have  verj'  lax  ideas  about  dnmkenness 

and  sexual  irregularity,  but  they 
have  verj-  strict  ideas  about  the 
sacredness  of  social  obligations 
within  the  groups  to  which  they 
belong.  I  would  mention  sheer 
fear  of  public  opinion  as  one  of 
the  great  weaknesses  of  the  men. 
They  Avould  rather  be  in  the 
fashion  than  be  right.  And 
most  of  them  have  been  hal^d- 
ened — tho  not  necessarily  in  a 
bad  sense.'" 

A  letter  from  a  son  to  his 
mother  pubUshed  in  the  New 
York  Sun  may  give  some  in- 
sight into  the  religious  status  of 
this  majority.  The  writer  is  ob- 
viously of  the  Cathohc  faith: 

Dear  Mother:  France. 

Just  back  from  the  front  line 
after  ten  days  of  it,  and  must 
say  that  I  believe  that  only  the 
prayers  that  have  been  said  .for 
my  benefit  are.  responsible  for 
my  coming  out  safe  and  sound. 
I  was  just  missed  by  a  hair  by 
no  less  than  a  score  of  bidlets, 
and  a  grenade  broke  a  foot  away 
from  me  and  wounded  a  couple 
of  men  farther  away  than  mj'- 
self.  but  we  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up  a  raid  withovit  losing  any 
of  our  men.  I  learned  that 
ducking  was  useless,  and  now 
can  keep  my  head  up  and  let 
them  whiz  by  as  fast  as  they 
like,  all  the  while  saying  that  the 
enemy  coidd  not  hit  the  side  of  a 
house  from  fifty  yards  iiway.  .  .  . 
"Fi'om  the  time  night  falls  until  dawn  there's  no  telling  what 
pain  or  blaze  of  death  is  waiting  for  those  who  tensely  watch 
and  hsten;  and  if  ever  prayers  were  said  with  fervor  and  sin- 
cerity, those  that  I  said  just  before  going  on  watch  at  night  and 
those  at  daybreak  in  thanksgiving  for  haviiig  been  spared  my 
life  surely  were.  God  was  with  me  all  right,  and  I  .seemed  to 
know  it,  for  I  Avas  not  overawed  or  very  nervous  at  any  time 
and  was  confident  1  had  been  endowed  with  the  courage  and 
cool-lieadedness  necessary  to  get  uw  through  safely. 

"I  will  drop  a  lini>  to  Fr.  G.  and  tell  him  how  nuich  his  prayers 
are  appreciated. 

"Your  signature  was  as  steady  as  ever.  Well,  that's  the  wa\ 
to  keep  it.  for  what's  the  use  of  grieving  for  one  far  away  but 
who  is  beside  you  in  spirit  all  the  time.-  acting  tipon  what  seems 
to  be  yoiu"  good  judgment. 

"Tell  the  Iwv  s  I'm  the  same  guy  as  ever,  but  a  lot  tougher  than 
my  letters  show ,  and  1  could  put  a  German  to  sleep  for  keeps  for 
just  show  ing  himself,  and  any  further  promotion  I  get  will  be  for 
w'hat  I  did  under  fire. 

"With  best  washes  for  good  health  and  luck  to  all,  I  am  your 
loving  "Son." 

The  revelations  that  clergymen  and  camp-workers  are  getting 
of  the  boys  is  regarded  by'the  Minneapolis  Journal  as  a  "redis- 
oovery  of  religion."     And  this  rediscovery'  carries  the  hint  to 
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church  jjeople  that  real  religion,  and  not  entertainment,  is  what 
is  desired  in  the  pulpit.  The  Journal  also  draws  upon  the 
experiences  of  an  arnriy  chaplain: 

"One  of  the  religious  services  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
open  with  fifteen  minutes  of  'movies,'  on  the  assumption  that  tho 
boys  would  not  attond  if  they  were  not  entertained.  Noticing 
an  uneasiness  during  the  'movie'  time,  a  preacher  decided  one 
day  to  try  an  experiment.  He  put  the  question  to  the  men 
themselves: 

" '  Boys,  I'm  here  to  tell  you  something  about  religion.  Would 
you  like  to  have  me  begin  right  away,  or  will  you  have  a  'movie' 
film  first? ' 

"A  tall,  raw-boned  soldier  boy  stood  up  in  the  audience. 

"'To  hell  with  "movies,"'  he  said.     'Let's  hear  al)()nt  religirm.' 

"Another  less  discriminating  preacher  was  scheduled  for  a 
twenty -minute  address.  A  splendid  'atmosphere'  had  been 
created  for  him.  Half  a  dozen  rousing  hymns  had  b(en  sung,  a 
lad  from  the  service  had  made  a  manly  prayer  for  divine  guidance 
and  assistance,  and  the  'set-up'  was  perfect.  Five  hundred  boys 
waited  eagerly  to  hear  something  live  and  genuine,  something 
that  would  brace  and  strengthen  them  in  their  homesickness 
and  in  their  sacrifice. 

"Then  the  preacher  arose  and  spent  the  first  ten  minutes  of  his 
twenty  in  telling  the  boys  funny  stories !  P'unny  stories  for  hearts 
that  were  yearning  for  reality!  He  was  annoyed,  too,  because 
so  many  of  the  boys  'walked  out  on  him.'  They  had  not  gone 
there  to  be  entertained.  They  longed  to  hear  the  simple,  sincere, 
and  elemental  truth  of  religion  from  a  real  man  who  had  suffered, 
thought,  and  won  his  way  to  sincere  conviction. 

"This  American  chaplain  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  boys  did  not  need  to  hear  warnings  about  drink,  gambling, 
or  women.  Those  warnings  came  with  better  grace  froui  other 
instructors.  They  did  not  go  to  service  to  be  entertained  or 
to  be  flattered  and  told  how  fine  they  were,  or  to  listen  to  stories. 
These  things  they  had  heard  till  they  were  tired  of  them.  Strange 
to  say,  what  they  did  want  was  religion,  the  real  things  of  the 
soul,  without  camouflage  of  any  kind. 

"Considering  it  in  the  pauses  of  his  work,  this  chaplain  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reason  so  many  persons  do  not 


ANOTHER    PILE   OF   CHURCH    ORNAMENTS. 
Recaptured  by  Canadians  before  the  Germans  had  time  todispat^-h 
them  to  the  melting-pots.    An  altar-cloth  was  used  to  wrap  them  up. 


CLEARING   THE   CHURCH   OF   SLACKERS 

SLACKING  IS  NOT  IN  FAVOK  within  the  ministry  of 
to-day.     President  Stewart,  of  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary, would   post   a  notice  over   the   gateway   of  every 
seminary.   "No  Slackers  Need  Apply."     This,   Uto,  is>  in  face 

of  thcfyct  t)i;it  tlicrf  isn  notalih- (shortage  of  rrH-ii  for  ihf- rriiniKtry. 
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go  to  church  is  because  of  the  attempts  to  entertain  them,  to 
camouflage  religion  with  stories,  with  professional  singing,  with 
'social  activities.'  Personally  he  says  that  his  preaching  after 
the  war  will  not  be  the  same.  He  will  tell  the  pure  story  of 
undefiled  religion  so  far  as  in  him  is." 


Methodists  e\-idently  share  this  Presbyt<-rian  sentiment,  for 
the  member.^  of  the  Southern  New  Jersey  Conference  in 
Philadelphia  resolved  that  they  do  not  wish  to  Ix-  exempt<*d 
from  military  service  bceause  of  their  callintr.  They  jtay  tribute 
to  the  Government  for  offering  them  the  chanct  to  stand  apart, 
and  admit  the  need  of  "sustaim'ng  moral  and  spiritual  forces  at 
home."  But  their  souls  cry  out  "to  share  with  all  men  of  all 
professions  full  partnership  in  the  task  of  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  and  little  children."  As  Dr.  St<wart 
puts  it,  ■■  Better  that  therf  be  no  students  for  the  ministry 
than  that  the  sacred  ofliee  hv  tilled  with  moral  and  physical 
cowards."  The  Prcsbyterinn  Advance  (Naj^hville'*,  commenting 
on  this,  says: 

•'The  fundamental  need  of  the  Church  is  ikiI  mini>.t4^rs,  but 
men.  It  needs,  badly  needs,  men  who  gi\f  themsel\«s  to  the 
gospel  ministry;  but  it  doe«  not  need,  and  we  are  reasonably 
sure  that  it  does  not  want,  ministers  who  are  not  men.  The 
Church  should  be  exceedingly  careful  these  days  aVout  ac- 
cepting as  candidatt^s  for  the  ministry  any  physically  able  men 
that  come  under  the  draft  .-tge.  \a\  there  be  no  f  ncouragement 
of  mollycoddlisin." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  noting  the  action  of  the  Methodists. 
assures  them  that  no  {»no  would  say  that  the  clorgj-  have  not 
been  doing  their  share: 

"The  long  list  of  Army  chaplains  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers 
would  give  the  lie  to  such  an  assertion.  Nor  arc  these 
by  any  means  without  the  danger -line,  as  many  t*les  of 
simple  heroism  have  shown.  But  the  Methodist  brethren 
are  quite  obviously  very  militant  niembtrs  of  the  church 
militant.  That  reference  to  'little  children'  shows  what  the\ 
are  thinking  of.  It  is  the  dean^st  wish  of  their  hearts  to  play 
a  personal  part   in  \isitinc  \-en£re;niO(^  uinm  thi    mnrdi  nr*  :uid 
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ravishors^  who  havr  Sfui  liiiiHlivds  of  little  children  to  death  in 
sinking  ships  or  open  boats  and  who  have  made  a  shMinl)Ies  of 
Belgium.  At  ordinary  times  they  would  shrink  from  the  shed- 
ding: of  l)lood.  'i'hev  would  think  it  unheeoinin^j  to  the  cloth. 
They  woidd  not  appeal  to 'the  example  of  Leonidas  Polk,  the 
fighting  bishop  of  our  Civil  War,  or  to  the  remoter  one  of  Henry 
Sjx'neer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  took  arins  to  jnit  down  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  lie  met  and  defeated  the  rebels  in  the  tield. 
took  th(Mn  ])risoners,  ga^e  them  absolution,  and  sent  them  to 
the  gallows. 

"This  combination  of  tlu;  spiritual  and  the  secular  arm  was 
lUHisual  even  in  those  days,  tho  more  than  one  niedie\al  prelate 
served  his  time  as  a  soldier.  No  doubt  the  fighting  parsons  of 
Philadelphia  will  be  willing  to  pray  for  the  Huns,  but  the  char- 
Jioter  of  their  resolution  .seems  to  show  that  they  are  far  more 
anxious  to  kill  them." 

The  Monitor  (Catholic,  Newark)  looks  from  qiiilf  aiiotlicr 
angle: 

"We  have  not  heard  any  great  outcry  on  the  part  of  the  la.\ 
brethren  against  the  desire  of  their  brothers  of  th<'  puli)it,  nor 
have  we  read  of  any  unusual  accession  of  <derical-clad  recruits 
to  the  Army  or  Nav.\'.  Wt'  itnagine  that  the  resolution  was  a 
piece  of  patriotic  camouflage  whi<'h  accomplished  its  object  by 
publication.      It  was  hot  air  served  in  cold  print. 

"We  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  just  how  our  Methodist 
brethren  regard  their  Aocation  and  mission.  Has  religion  .so 
declined  in  their  churches  that  the.\  no  longer  need  an\  authori- 
tative representatives?  Is  Methodism  so  dead  that  it  will  not 
hear  the  voic«>  of  the  exhorter?  llaxc  the  ministers  lost  faijh 
in  their  ow?i  tea<*hiTigs,  or  ha\e  the  people  lost  contideiice  in  the 
ministers?  Can  the  churches  get  along  without  the  ministers? 
Or  may  the  churches  be  as  well  closed  as  open? 

"Sui)pose  that  all  the  Methodist  ministers,  api)reciating  the 
generous  spirit  of  the  Soutli  .Ierse,\"  Conference,  went  to  the 
war  as  common  .soldiers,  would  not  the  Methodist  forces  at 
home  scatter,  the  membership  decline,  the  si)iritual  life  of  the 
people  suffer,  the  whole  Methodist  .system  crumble?  Or  did 
the  resoluting  ministers  feel  that  the  churchis  on  the  whole 
could  get  along  just  as  well  without  them? 

"Their  resolution  has  <!ertainly  raised  a  deadly  dilemma  for 
them  to  face. 

"We  are  of  opinioji  that  there  are  cha])laincies  in  the  Army 
and  in  the  Navy  where  a  zealous  Alethodist  minister  might  do 
good.  There  are  mauA'  thousaiid  earnest  Alethodists  eni'olled 
in  the  Amencan  service.  Are  the  Methodist  ministers  following 
their  soldiers  and  .sailors  like  the  Anu'rican  priests?  A  zealous 
"•haplain  in  the  trenches  and  where  the  bombs  break  and  scatter 
is  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  His  value  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
ordinary  fighting  man,  for  he  can  i)ut  spirit  into  a  whole  com- 
pany or  an  entire  section  of  the  line.  We  are  reading  every  day 
of  (^atholic  priests  with  the  men  right  on  the  firing-line.  They 
are  gathering  i)recious  crosses  of  honor  and  \  alor  ex'ery  da\  and 
winning  the  love  and  reverence  of  tht'  soldi«'rs  irres])ective  of  their 
religious  beliefs  and  the  |)raise  anfl  commendations  of  the  officers 
in  command. 

"Or  are  the  Methodist  ministers  .satisfied  to  be  SAvallowed  uj) 
as  assistants  in  the  V.  M.  C.  A.? 

"How  we  would  admire  that  patriotic  conference-  of  Methodist 
ministers  down  Jersey  if  they  had  forwarded  a  resolution  to 
Washington,  asking  that  at  the  earliest  moment  they  be  .sent  to 
the  trenches  in  FVauce  as  bearers  of  spiritual  comfort  to  the 
Methodist   boys  fighting,  d\'ing  for  their  country! 

"But  ludess  Methodism  is  bankruj)!,  there  is  still  work  at 
home  even  for  a  Methodist  minister." 


AUTOCK.triC  TRKIND  IN  RKI.KilON— While  the  world  is 
b(>ing  nuide  safe  for  democra<'.\ ,  the  Church  is  taking  a  contrary 
tcndeiun".  No  proposal  of  Church  union,  such  as  see-ms  most 
imminent  in  England,  involves  the  dropping  of  episcopacy, 
points  out  The  Chridian  Cenlnry  (Chicago).  This  organ,  which 
describes  itself  ns  "an  undenomii\atioiud- journal  of  religion," 
looks  ui>on  einscoi)acy  as  "standing  in  the  roa<l  of  the  democracy 
which  charact<'ri/,ed  Jesus  (^hrist  and  his  apostles."  It  goes 
further: 

"In  Kngland  to-day  tliere  is  the  greate>l  (ipiiortunitN  since 
tile  time  of  Oomwell  of  uniting  the  Christian  forces.  The 
non-<'onfortnist  denominations,  tho  as  prosperous  as  the  state 
church  in  most  regards,  and  niunericnlly  nboiit    as  strong,  are 


yd  willing  to  merge  their  individuality  in  the  stat*^  church.  ,  .  . 
In  the  luune  of  etiiciencv',  many  denominations  are  getting 
more  centralization  of  ecclesiastical  power.  In  reeent  years 
Di.sciples,  Baptists,  and  Congregationalists  have  organized 
national  conventions,  and  to  the.sc  (•on\cnti()iis  are  being  a<'- 
<'orded  more  and  more  leadership  in  the  life  of  the  denomina^ 
tion.  How  ea.sy  it  is  for  a  seeming  democracy  in  religion  to 
become  an  oligai'chy  and  at  last  a  tyranny  is  onl\  too  well 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  (^hurch. 

■■'Phose  who  hohl  the  social  viiw  of  religion  insist  that  re- 
ligion shall  always  embody  the  highest  ideals  of  the  social 
structure.  Should  the  Church  of  .lesus  Christ  these  days  fail 
to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  a  trul\  democratic  institution, 
then  we  maj'  look  for  new  religious  organizations  to  ari.se  (as 
|)roposed  even  now  by  sonu-  literary  men ),  and  if  these  were 
<leinocratic  and  in  other  wa\s  .scr\  i<'eable,  one  could  imagine 
an  era  of  eclip.se  for  Christianity. 

"Our  task  is  to  define  what  true  dcmo<rac.\  in  religion  is. 
Certainly  it  could  in\ol\t  no  <-oercion  of  opinion.  There  must 
be  room  for  the  free  expression  and  a^-tivity  of  lay  as  well  as 
chrical  elements  in  the  Church.  Then-  must  be  the  respect 
for  Inunan  life  of  every  .sort  and  th«-  sympathy  without  which  no 
indi\idual  and  no  clun-ch  cati  claim  to  be  democratii*  in  spirit." 


PREPARING  THE  '1NEW  ERA" 

TH.\T  THE  PUESKNT  CRISIS  is  more  than  military 
is  realized  by  most.  The  Presbyt<'rians  see  it  as  the 
beginning  of  a  "new  era,"  and  they  have  already  set  in 
motion  the  wheels  of  a  "movement"  b(>aring  this  ])hra.se  for  a 
title.  It  is  a  "harmonizing  of  all  the  agencies"  of  the  Church 
— dealing  first  with  "the  fundamental  t.ea^'hiugs  and  motives 
of  Christianity."  ^Vfter  this  it  is  promotive — "seeking  to 
arouse  the  Church  to  the  needs  of  the  age,  and  to  do  her  duty  to 
nu-et  these  needs,  and  to  arouse  her  to  furnish  the  means  re- 
ipiired."  "The  New  Era,"  says  The  Preshnferion  (Phila- 
deli)hia),  "is  a  challenge  to  the  whole  Church  to  renew  her 
faith  and  knowledge  of  her  l^ord,  and  enter  upon  a  new  obedi- 
ence to  his  will,  new  fellowship  in  his  suffering,  and  a  new  sense 
of  the  power  of  his  resiurection. "  The  Presbyterian  Chun-h 
invit^^s  her  evangeli«^al  sist<*rs  to  join  her,  the  Philadeli)hia  organ 
observing: 

"iViter  the  war  is  over  a  new  era  will  be  upon  the  world.  Men 
everywhere  are  endeavoring  to  forecast  this  era,  and  determine 
its  needs,  and  the  means  and  measures  of  nuH'ting  the.<e  needs. 
No  man  or  set  of  men  are  competent  to  make  an  a<'«'urate  analy- 
sis of  the  forci'S  and  coiulitions  which  all  feel  <H)nti(lent  are  now 
ai)proaching  and  about  to  asM>rt  themselves.  Sonu'  are  con- 
tident  that  it  will  be  chiefly  political,  and  it«  leaxling  questions 
will  be  those  of  Nationalism  and  Internationalism.  Others 
speak  of  it  as  fundanieulally  a  question  of  righteousness.  But 
the  conception  of  righteousness  |)reseuU^d  is  rather  that  of  the 
.lew,  'the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,'  not  the  right eousn«>.ss 
of  the  Christian,  which  is  "the  right eousiu'ss  of  (iod  by  faith  in 
.lesus  Christ';  it  is  rather  an  indefinite-  abstract — righteousness 
growing  out  of  the  faculty  of  conscience,  which  rei-ognizes  the 
existence  of  right  and  wrong,  without  an\  law  or  knowledge  of 
the  will  of  (iotl  to  determine  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
But  the  mon-  rational  and  comprehensive  view  of  tht-  crisis  and 
the  coming  era  is  that  of  a  renewed  conflict  between  Christianity 
and  In-athenism.  The  outltur>t  of  heathenism  has  manifested 
itself  in  its  terribh-  atrocities  and  its  determiiuition  to  rob  man- 
kiiul  of  liberty  and  to  .subject  them  tothecnu-1  jmw  ers  of  a  worhl- 
imiHiialism.  (Miristian  states  have  risen  in  thi-  di\inely  aj*- 
jiointed  use  of  the  sword  to  check  an<l  subdue  these  physical  and 
military  outrages.  When  this  is  aecomplished  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Christian  Church  to  reconstru<*t  in  faith  and  morals  the 
new  age  on  the  basis  and  through  the  power  of  the  fuufhunental 
truths  revealed  by  .l»>sus  {^hrist.  This  will  n-cpiin-  the  develoj)- 
ment  in  tin-  Church  of  a  removed  knowledge  of  th<>  fundamentals 
of  the  faith.  The  gi-neration  which  is  now  pAs.«iing  neglected 
the  work  of  instruction  in  th(-.s(-  fundamentals,  and  gave  itself  to 
ni<-chanical  a<lministration  and  nervous  action,  with  weak 
con\ictions.  When  the  Church  is  thus  renewed  in  her  faith  and 
knowledge^  of  her  lj<ird,  she  will  be  ready  for  resjwnse  to  the 
j)r(>ssing  appeal  of  the  New  Era.  Then  she  must  be  shown  the 
great  needs  of  the  age  and  the  world,  and  her  duty  to  meet  them." 


Ill*'    l.il<iai\     Difii'sl    fttr   (hUthft    .3,    l')lH  .Li 


Now  more  than  ever 
Ithe  Styleplus  idea 
BL     helps  you 

Now  every  dollar  bulks  h\^  in 
Uncle  Sam's  war  program. 

Now  every  dollar  must  do  double 
duty — one  for  you — one  for  the 
country. 

Styleplus  have  always  been  made 
on  the  thrift  plan  for  men  who 
know  style  and  their  money's 
worth. 

By  concentrating  on  a  few  grades 
of  clothing  and  manufacturing  them 
in  big  volume,  we  avoid  wastage 
and    produce    an    exceptional 
value  at  each  price. 

This  Styleplus  idea  means: 

— correct  style,  models  % 

designed  by  experts 

—  good   materials  and 
workmanship  telling  in  A 

faithful  wear 

— prices    that    permit 
wti'Iligent  economy. 

Two  grades  in  Styleplus 
suits:   $25  and  |30. 

Three  grades  in  Styleplus  over- 
coats:  $25,  $30  and  $35. 

Each  grade  one  price  the  nation 
over.  Each  grade  the  standard  of 
value  at  the  price. 

Put  the  Styleplus  idea  to  work 
for  you  now!  Select  your  suit  or 
overcoat  at  the  local  Styleplus  store. 


^ 
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Sold  by  one  leading  clotliing  merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  5)  for 
Styleplus   booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 


StyleplusClothes 
$25-$30-«35 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


"Each  ^rd '?  one  price  the  nation  over" 


• 


Henry   Sonneborn   5i   Co.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md 


AMERICA'S  ONLY   KNOWN-PRICED  CLOTHES 
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WAR'TIME'  FOOD  -  PROBLEMS 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  by  the  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

and  especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


1 


THE   SUGAR   SITUATION 


IN  THE  PAST,  when  any  ouo  has  given  you  a  lump  of  sugar, 
what  have  you  always  done  with  it? 
Exactly  so.  And  yet  the  school  children  of  Paris  found 
a  different  way  to  behave  one  day  last  winter.  These  boys  and 
girls  had  been  invited  to  a  luncheon-party  by  the  Red  Cross, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  each  was  given  a  lump  of  sugar — a  rare 
treat  for  them.  But  did  they  eat  it?  Not  they.  Those  lumps 
of  sugar  were  carefully  tucked  away  and  taken  home  to  be  sent 
later  to  their  heroes — ^boarded  and  brave  fathers  and  uncles  and 
big  brothers — who  were  at  the  front  fighting  for  France. 

Can  any  ont>, — boy  or  girl,  or  father  or  mother — have  that  in- 
cident in  the  back  of  his  head  and  still  saj': 

"  I  realize  that  I  can  have  two  pounds  of  sugar  a  month,  or  -whs^ft 
amounts  to  six  level  teaspoons  of  it 
every  day.     But  that's  not  enough. 
■  I  want  more"? 

Can  any  one  say  that  and  still 
claim  to  be  a  patriotic  American,  try- 
ing to  do  his  share  toward  winning 
the  war? 

Learn  the  facts  in  the  ease  and  see 
what  you  think. 

FORMER  SOURCES  OF  ALLIED 
SUGAR — Two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety  teaspoons  of  sugar  a  year! 
That's  what  the  two-pound-a-month 
allowance  gives  one.  Such  an  intake 
of  sugar  for  the  human  system  does 
not  seem  like  any  great  sacrifice  in 
these  war-days.  To  one  who  really 
understands  all  the  circumstances  it 


WHY  MUST  I  USE 

ONLY  TWO  POUNDS  OF  SUGAR 

A  MONTH? 

SEVEN  WHYS  FOR  SHORT  SUPPLIES: 
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seems  generous. 

But  "circumstances"  is  a  dull  and 
colorless  word  to  descril)e  anything 
60  interesting  and  important  as  the 
reasons  why  this  country  has  to  be 
sparing  in  the  use  of  sugar. 

To  understand   why   we  must  go 
without  sugar  and  ship  it  overseas  instead,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
know  where  tlie  Allies  used  to  get  their  sugar-supply  before  the  war. 

It  was  not  from  us.  Fraiuo  and  Italy  used  to  i-aise  their  own 
sugar.  England  got  some  from  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
imported  large  quantities  from  Java;  but  more  than  half  En- 
gland's total  came  from  tlie  German  Empire. 

That  was  before  the  war.  How  do  matters  stand  now?  The 
sugar-production  in  France  and  Italy  has  dropt  to  less  than  a  third, 
of  what  it  used  to  be,  owing  to  crop  failures,  labor  shortage,  the  inroads 
of  the  German  hordes  and  their  destruction  of  the  sugar-beet  fields 
and  factories  in  northern  France  and  Italy.  Thus  France  and  Italy 
must  get  sugar  from  us.  Nor  does  England  fare  better,  for  obviously 
her  German  channels  of  supply  are  closed. 

THE  PROBLEM  TO-DAY— But  why— asks  the  i)inson  who 
realizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  sugar  in  Java^why 
can  not  the  Allies  get  all  the  sugar  they  need  from  Java  and  the 
East  Indies?     Why  must  they  depend  on  the  United  States? 

There  are  two  reasons:  The  ship  shortage  and  the  tieedfor  speed. 

Imagine  a  parallel.  A  large  luml)er-camp,  located  on  a  great 
lake  and  hemmed  in  by  woods,  must  get  aU  its  food-supplies  by 
water.  It  can  go  to  one  of  two  points :  a  town  five  mil(>s  a  way  or 
another  fiftecMi  miles  distant.  'Inhere  are  only  a  certain  number 
of  boats  in  the  camp,  and  most  of  these  are  sorely  needed  to  bring 
in  lumbermen  and  all  sorts  of  tools  and  machinery.  In  such  an 
emergency  th(Uumbor-canip  naturallj'  turns  to  the  town  five  miles 
across  the  water  for  foo<l  instead  of  to  the  one  fifteen  miles  away. 
But  suppose  that  nearer  town  refuses  to  share  its  food.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  go  three  times  as  far  for  the  provisions  and, 
because  of  the  extra  time  involved,  to  use  three  times  as  many 
boats  to  get  the  food  needed  for  any  given  month.  This  means 
that  the  lumber-camp  will  have  just  that  number  of  boats  less 
to  use  in  bringing  men  and  nuicliinery. 

Such,  in  a  rough  sense,  is  the  Allies'  position  to-day.  They 
correspond  to  the  lumber-camp.     We  an>  tlm  town  five    miles 


1.  Our  great  war-program  has  reduced  our  sugar- 
carrying  fleet. 

2.  The  sugar  requirements  of  our  overseas  army 
are  very  large. 

3.  Our  own  sugar-crop  is  less  than  we  expected. 

4.  The  small  island,  Cuba,  must  feed  the  world 
with  sugar. 

5.  We  have  diverted  50,000  tons  of  sugar  shipping 
in  order  tliat  Belgium  should  have  food. 

Germans  have  destroyed  sugar-beet  fields  and 
factories  in  northern  France  and  Italy. 

7.  More  than  50,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  have  been 
sunk  t»ff  our  shores  by  German  suhuiarines. 


across  the  water,  while  Java  is  the  one  three  times  as  far  off. 
If  we,  through  our  thoughtlessness  or  greed,  force  the  Allies  to 
send  ships  all  the  way  to  Java  for  sugar  there  will  be  just  that 
much  less  shipping  available  to  carry  soldiers  and  guns  and 
ammunition  across  the  ocean. 

In  short,  in  the  time  a  ship  would  take  to  bring  a  ship-load  of 
sugar  from  Java  to  England,  it  cotild  be  carrying  one  load  of 
sugar,  one  of  soldiers,  and  one  of  guns  from  New  York  to  England 
or  France. 

AMERICA  THE  SOLUTION— Because  of  the  shipping  situa- 
tion we  must  share  sugar  with  the  Allies  as  we  have  been  sharing 
our  wheat.  To  deny  them  this  sugar  is  not  merely  to  withhold 
the  sugar;  it  also  means  the  slowing  up  of  troop  movement  and 

necessary  equipment. 

Shall  we  fail  in  this,  merely  because 
as  a  nation  we  have  drifted  along  year 
after  year  indulging  to  our  fill  an  ap- 
petite for  sweets? 

We  have  only  a  limit+:!d  amount  of 
sugar  to  share.  Alost  of  our  cane- 
sugar  comes  from  Cuba  and  Hawaii. 
That  fact  alone  puts  a  tax  on  our 
shipping,  without  permitting  us  to 
turn  to  the  East  Indies. 

So  we  must  share  the  sugar  we  have. 
And  we  must  do  it  by  keeping  in- 
side a  limit  of  two  pounds  of  sugar  a 
month  to  each  person.  It  would  be 
possible  to  put  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country  on  such  an 
obhgatory  sugar  ration.  But  how 
much  better — how  much  more  fitting 
in  a  countrv'  which  claims  to  be  heart 
and  soul  for  aiding  the  Allies — to 
have  this  a  voluntary-  ration,  an 
honor  ration. 

Such  a  sacrifice — or  rather,  such  a 
privilege — will  entitle  us  to  sit  at  a 
common  table  with  England,  France,  and  Italy.     .Utho,  even 
so,  France  and  Italy  will  be  eating  less  sugar  than  we. 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  PRIVILEGE— Such  is  the  sugar 
situation  to-day.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  submarine  menace,  which  has  destroyed 
more  than  50,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  off  our  coast.  There  are 
th(-  r)0,(X)0  tons  of  sugar  shipping  diverted  from  that  business  in 
order  that  Belgium  may  have  food.  And  finally,  there  is  the 
fact  that  our  own  sugar-crop  was  less  than  expected. 

But  these  are  only  incidents  which  intensify  the  world  situa- 
tion. The  big  problem  for  us  is  to  get  the  sugar  and  ship  it 
abroad.  The  methods  of  distributing  to  sugar  trades  and 
dealers  in  this  country,  the  small  necessary  increase  in  price, 
the  thousaTul-and-one  ways  sugar  nuiy  be  saved  at  home, 
even  the  reasons  why  soldiei-s  need  more  sugar  than  civilians, 
are  all,  comjiaratively  speaking,  details,  tho  they  will  be  dis- 
eust  later. 

The  American  people  did  what  was  needed  to  provide  wheat 
for  the  Alli(>s  last  winter  and  spring.  They  can  do  it  with  sugar, 
provided  they  will  adhere  to  the  necessary  program  with  patri- 
otism, honor,  and  an  unfailing  spirit  of  eoo])eration.  The  whole 
matter  is  sunnned  up  by  the  incident  of  the  French  children  and 
their  lumps  of  sugar.      They  did  not  cat  it;  they  sent  it  instead.  _ 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

/.  From  what  two  plants  is  sugar  chiefly  made?  Which  is  used 
to  a  greater  extent  in  this  country? 

2.  Write  a  brief  paper  on  the  sources  and  manufacture  of  sugar. 

3.  Where  are  the  West  Indies?     The  East  Indies?     Java? 

4.  Are  you  and  all  your  family  living  strictly  inside  the  two- 
pounds-a-monlh  honor  ration? 

5.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  is  exceeding  his  two-pound  limit? 
Has  he  failed  to  understand  the  sugar  situation,  or  is  he  merely 
selfish  and  greedy? 
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"He's  a  hard  proposition,"  says  your  salesman,  explaining 
why  he  didn't  get  an  order  from  Stubbs,  of  Stubbs  &  Co. 

Not  much  satisfaction  there,  even  though  you  know  the 
salesman  worked  hard.  The  fact  remains  that  he  didn't  sell 
Stubbs,  and  naturally  is  inclined  to  blame  Stubbs  rather  than 
himself. 

Perhaps  neither  was  to  blame.  Stubbs  may  be  a  hard  prop- 
osition for  a  salesman  who  takes  a  wrong-  political  slant  or  who 
talks  golf  when  Stubbs'  game  is  pinochle.  He  might  be  quite 
the  opposite,  if  differently  approached. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  insure  a  good  prospect  of  sell- 
ing Stubbs  next  time.  First,  a  correct  line  of  information 
covering  not  only  his  business,  but  also  his  politics,  religion, 
amusements,  and  hobbies.  Second,  a  railroad  ticket.  With 
this  equipment,  an  alert  salesman  will  bring  home  the  bacon. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  form  shown  here.  It  has  spaces 
for  filling  in  every  essential  fact  that  a  salesman  should  know, 
in  order  to  deal  with  a  customer  intelligently. 

Among  the  forms  contained  in  the  Hammermill  Portfolios 
of  Printing  Suggestions  is  a  report  sheet  for  just  this  purpose. 
It  is  only  one  of  many  valuable  methods  of  increasing  office 
and  factory  energy  which  these  portfolios  present  in  concrete 
form.  Write  us,  and  we  will  send  you  the  portfolio  which 
will  be  of  most  help  to  you. 

The  forms  you  receive  will  show  you  what  Hammermill 
co-operation  means  to  users  of  Hammermill  Bond,  and  will  also 
enable  you  to  see  and  feel  the  quality  of  this  high-grade  paper. 
More  and  more,  big  business  houses  are  standardizing  their 
printing  on  one  dependable  paper.  It  pays,  in  the  saving  of 
printing  worries  and  the  assurance  of  maintained  quality.  Our 
watermark  is  your  guarantee. 

fVe  will  send  the  entire  set  of  Hammermill  Portfolios  to  any  printer  who  writes  us 

HAMMERMILL  P.APER  COMPANY-  ERIK.  PENNSVLX  ANM 
Look  for  this  ivatermark—it  is  our  ivord  of  koiior  to  the  publit 
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f>/</  Style 
HI -key. 
Keyboards 
46  Square 
Inches.' 


lO-ki'y  Sitinlsl runil 

Keyboard     only  I 

Square  Inches! 


Old  vs.  New  Way! 

I^^HIiVK  <»f  the  lost  motion — wasted  elTort — ihaiioes  for 
inistakts — and  useless  eye  strain — when  striving  for  high 
speed  the  OLD  ^^ay!  Then  ])i(inre  how  simple.  «[iii(k  and 
easy  $S186.93— or  any  set  of  figures— is  added  the  NEW 
Sundslrand  way!  You  "press  the  5.  then  the  l,etc.  The  machine 
pieks  the  proper  eoluinn — same  as  natural  figure  writing. 

L.-1  the  SUNDSTRAND  |..rt<.rm  un  > our  fifiuiv  work.  You  ^^ill  se.- 
figures  handU'd  as  you  never  tlioujilil  |)0;./ihle  wilh  a  mere  maeliin.'.  \sk 
lor  a  di-monvinilioii.      Ri-((Uf-.(  our  iiiaiii  office  at  Roekford.  Til. 


CURRENT  POETRY 
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Sales  offires  and  SHHl  ICh:  ST  rn()\S  in  prinripal  rilii's 


POETS  may  sing  of  the  men  at  the 
front  with  understanding  and  admira- 
tion, but  unless  they  be  at  the  front 
themselves  something  of  the  actual  must 
necessarily  be  lacking  from  their  lines. 
How  the  poet  who  is  also  the  fighting 
man  senses  war  is  revealed  in  a  group  of 
poems  in  The  English  Review  (London,  Sep- 
tember), all  of  which  are  written  by  men 
either  in  the  army  or  navy  service.  \ 
note  of  n^signation  to  the  lot  that  menaces 
the  fighting  man  any  hour  is  found  in  tbr 
following  ver.ses  that  have  the  qu;di1>  of 
sincere  prayer. 

BEFORE  BATTLE 

C.   Neville  Bhanu,  Sdb-Lielt.,  K.N.\.h. 

.Shall  God,  who  planned  the  seasons,  let  me  die? 

Then,  if  it  must  \>e  so 

J^i!t  ine  go  willingly, 

Keeling  no  hatred  for  my  foe; 

Only  content  to  know 

That  there  awaiUs  me,  somewhere  far  ;i«;i\ . 

A  happy  band  of  friends 

Wlio  (lied  before  nie,  who  will  say 

Sweet  words  of  welcoiiie  when  my  anguish  ends. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Binyou  contributes  to  the 
Ivondon  Times  lines  that  show  how  those 
who  have  "gont;  we.st"  are  linked  with  us 
who  here  remain. 

THE  DEAD  TO  THE  LIVING 

By  Lawhi.\<  h,  BiN"i<)X 

t>  you  tliat  still  have  rain  and  sun. 

Kisses  of  children  and  of  wife. 
And  tlie  goo<l  earth  to  tread  u))on, 

.\nd  the  mere  sweetness  that  is  life. 
Korget  us  not,  who  gave  all  these 

Kor  something  dearer,  and  for  you! 
Think  in  what  cause  we  crosfed  tl'.e  seas! 

Remember,  he  who  f.-.ils  il.e  challenge 

Kails  us  too. 

Now  iu  the  hour  that  shows  the  strong^ — 

The  soul  no  evil  powers  affray — 
Drive  straight  against  en. battled  AVrong: 

Kaitli  knows  bat  one,  the  liardest,  wa>  . 
Kudure;   tlio  end  is  worth  the  throe. 

(iive,  give;   and  dare,  and  again  dare! 
Oil,  to  that  Wrong's  great  overthrow! 

We  are  with  you.  of  you;  we  the  pain  an<l 

Victory  share. 

Macaulay,  we  all  remember,  said  tluil  in 
writing  the  "  l.riiys  of  Ancient  Koine"  he 
liad  co])ied  the  manner  of  the  penny 
ballads  of  Ix>iidon  stre«ts.  Some  cai)tiotis 
critics  refuse  to  consider  the  lays  as 
genuine  i)oetry,  but  as  riiifiing  verse  they 
hold  their  jdaee  in  Eilglish  letters.  ,\n 
eclio  i*f  thcni  is  found  in  the  following  lines 
that  oddly  enough  constitute  a  lesson  in 
\\ar-geograi)hy : 

THE  RIVERS  OF  FR.4JNCE 
By  H.  .1.  M. 

The  rivei-s  of  Kran<'e  are  ten  score  and  twain. 

But  Hvt5  are  the  luimes  that  we  know. 
The  Marne,  the  Ve.sle,  the  <)urc(|,  and  tlie  Ai^iii', 

And  the  Soinine  of  th(>  swamjvy  How. 

Till'  rivers  of  Krance,  fiom  source  to  tlie  s<;i 

\re  nourishetl  by  many  a  rill. 
Mill  these  five,  if  ever  a  drought  tlicre  l>i'. 

The  founiaius'  of  .sorrow  would  Hll. 

The  rivers  of  Krance  sliine  .silvery  wliiie. 

But  tlie  waters  of  five  are  red 
With  the  richest  blood,  in  the  llcrc-esi  flKht- 

Kor  Freedom,  that  ever  wa.s  she<l. 

The  rivers  of  Fran("e  sing  soft  as  t1ie>  rim. 

But  five  have  a  song  of  their  own, 
That  hymns  the  fall  of  the  arrogant  one 

And  the  proud  cast  down  from  his  throne. 

The  rivers  of  France,  all  <piietly  take 
To  slei'j)  in  the  house  of  their  birth. 

But  the  carnadined  wave  of  live  shall  break 
On  the  uttermost  strands  of  Earth 


Kive  riviTW  of  Kraiicc,  sec  llwir  iiaiiieH  are  wi-ii 
On  a  banner  of  crimsoti  and  «(>1<1. 

And  the  glory  of  tliose  wlio  faslii()nc<l  it 
Shall  nevermore  cease  to  ho  told. 

Active-service  verse  of  varied  qualily 
makes  iij)  the  body  of  a  new  \oliime  by 
FordMadox  HiiefT<  r, eiilitled  "On  Heaven" 
(Joiin  Lane  ('oinpany).  i^'roin  tlic  ^'|)^l■- 
.salient  he  sends  iis  tliesc  lines:  , 

YPRES   SALIENT 

By  J'ohi)  AIauox  JMkii  i:u 

lo  quiet  peoples  sleeping  bed  by  bed 

Beneath  Kray  roof-trees  in  the  f^jinuncrin^  ws(,, 

I  We  who  can  see  the  silver-ttray  and  red 

Rise  over  No  Man's  Land — saltile  yonr  rest. 

'<)  quiet  conwade^s,  slee|)inK  in  the  day 

Beneath  a  turmoil  you  need  no  more  mark, 
AVe  who  liave  li\e<l  throu»;li  yel  anolhi-r  da.\ 
Salute  your  graves  at  .settiiifi  in  of  dark. 

.And  risinK  from  your  beds  or  from  the;  clay, 

You,  dead,  or  far  from  lines  of  slaui  and  slayers. 

Through  your  eternal  or  your  tinile  day, 
(iive  us  your  prayers  I 

.V  strikiriff  eonfrast  of  fh<'  (liinj^s  seen 
day  by  day  by  the  men  at  the  front  to  the 
l)ietnres  that  rise  in  their  memories  is 
|)resented  in  these  very  musical  lines; 

THE  IRON   MLSK; 

HV     FOKU    ]M.\U(>,K    llOKKKKIl 

The  French  guns  roll  continuously 

.\nd  our  guns,  heavy,  slow: 
Akmii;  tlu^  .Vneri',  siiuiousl>  . 

The  transport  wagons  f{o, 
\nd  the  dust  is  on  tli(>  thistles 

And  tlM>  larks  simi.  up  on  liinii    . 
/{((/  /  .scr'  the  (loldcn  Vallcu 

Down  by  Tinlern  on  the  Wyv. 

Kor  it's  just  nine  weeks  last,  Sunda.\ 

.Since  w(i  took  the  (Miepstow  (rain. 
.\nd  I'm  wondering  if  one  day 

"We  shall  do  the  like  again; 
Kor  the  four-point-two's  come  screaniinv' 

Through  (he  sausages  on  high  ; 
.So  tlwrc's  lilllc  tisr  in  dream inti 

IIow  ivc  walked  aboec  the  Wye. 

Dust  and  corpses  in  the  tliisth^ 

Where  the  ga,s-.shells  l)urst  like  snow. 
And  the  shrapnel  .screams  and  whistles 

On  the  Hecourt  road  below, 
-Vnd  th(>  High  Wood  bursts  and  l)ristles 

Where  the  mine-clouds  foul  the  sky   ,    .    . 
But  I'm  icith  you  at  Wyndcrofl. 

Over  Tinlern  on  the  Wye. 

The  ruined  windows  and  ))attered  \\  alls  of 
Flanders  are  fjraetfuUy  memorialized  by 
Mr.  Hueffer  in  the  medium  of  poetry  so 
freeiuetitly  abused  and  supposed  a  modern 
disco\ery,  free  verso: 

THE   OLD   HOUSES  OF  FLANDEKS 

By  1''oui)  AT.vdox  Huki-kk.k 

tTlie  old  houses  of  Flanders, 

iThey  watch  by  the  high  cathedrals; 

[They  overtop  the  high  town-halls; 

iThey  have  eyes,  mournful,  tolerant ,  and  sardonic, 

for  the  ways  of  men 
[In  the  liigh,  white,  tiled  gables. 

|The  rain  and   the  night  have  ,se((led   down    on 
Flanders ; 
It  is  all  wet  darkness;    you  c;ui  see  noihinji. 

|Then    those    old    eyes,    mournful,    tulerani,    .m.l 

sardonic, 
iLook  at  great,  sudden,  red  lights, 
[Look  upon  (he  shades  of  the  cadiedrals; 
^Aud  the  golden  rods  of  (he  illumii\atiMl  r.iin 
For  a  second.  .  .  . 

.\nd  those  old  eyes, 

I  Very  old  eyes  that  have  watched  (lie  wa.\^  i>r  m.'i 
for  generations. 
Close  for  e\er. 
The  high,  white  shoulders  of  (he  Kal>le^ 
Slouch  together  for  a  c()ns(d(a(ion. 
81ant   drimkei\ly   over   in   the  lea    of   the    llaiuinii 
j         cathedrals. 
fri] 
1)11 


["hey  are  no  moiv,  the  old  liou.ses  of  Kl;inders. 

Ditehlinfj  is  not  ai  world-faimxts    lown, 
ll)ut  it    must  be  a   very   attract i\i'  one   to 
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Saves  Time  and  Labor 

THESE  high  tension  days,  wlien  inforination  is 
needed,  figures    are  wanted   quickly  and  with  the 
assurance  that  they  are  absolutely  accurate. 

P^lliott-Fisher  The  Bookkeeping  Machine  will  keep 
your  accounting  work  balanced  all  the  time.  It  saves 
time  and  labor  and  does  awav  with  mistakes  which  cause 
exasperating  delays. 

Because  Elliott-Fisher  The  Bookkeeping  Machine 
automatically  provides  Ti.  proof  sheet  of  all  entries  it  classi- 
fies the  statistical  information  as  it  posts  to  the  accounts. 

The  Bookkeeping  Machine  is  eas\  to  operate.  It  is 
a  time  saver  on  order  entering,  billing,  accovmts  receiv- 
able, accounts  payable,  payrolls,  costs,  expense  or  other 
accounting  or  statistical  information  of  the  kind  and 
nature  you  require.  thousands  are  in  use  now  in  all 
lines  and  sizes  of  business. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  get  full  particulars  about 
Elliott-Fisher  The  Bookkeeping  Machine  and  how  it 
will  help  you  get  hetter  results  in  your  accounting 
dejiartiiient — write  direct  or  telephone  our  nearest  office. 

I-.LLIOTT- FISHER    COM  PA  N  V 

1032  l-'.lliott  Parkway  Harrisburu<   l*a. 


myA^y/iw, 


liott^  Fisher 

Bookkeeping   Machine 

yjmm*>mmS-with.  the  Proof  Sltect  aiid  the  flat  Writing  Surface 
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To  meet  perfectly  the 
requirements  of  each 
individual  user,  Water- 
man's Ideal  Fountain 
Pen  is  made  in  three 
types — Regular,  Safety 
and  Self-Filling. 

The  Regular  type, 
particularly  in  the 
larger  sizes,  is  for  those 
who  do  a  great  deal  of 
writing,  such  as  book- 
keepers and  other  cler- 
ical workers. 

The  Safety  type  for 
soldiers,  sailors,  sales- 
men and  women,  as  it 
may  be  carried  in  kit, 
grip  or  purse  wnthout 
spilling  or  danger  of 
leakage. 

The  Self-Filling  type 
is  the  same   reliable    V^A 
Waterman's  Ideal  with   jllj 
the  added  convenience 
of  hlhng  automatically 
from  any  ink  supply. 

Even    the    smaller 
sizes  in  all  types  carry 
a  sufficient  ink   supply 
to  write  several  thousand  words 
before  refilling. 

Waterman's  Ideal  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  presents  because 
the  gold  point  may  be  changed 
until  the  owner  is  entirely 
suited. 


iKHiJI 


$2  50,  $4  00,  $5.00  and  up 

At  best  stores  everywhere 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company 

191   Broadway,  New  York 

Boston       Chicago       San  Francisco       Montreal 
London         Paris  Biipnoii  Air<"s 


judge  from  the  verses  it  has  inspired  in 
Mr.  Theodore  Maynard's  graceful  and 
hearty  muse.  We  quote  it  from  The  Nem 
Witness  (London) : 

DITCHLING 

By  Theodore  Mayn-^rl 
If,  after  having  lived  in  many  towns, 

Such  goodness  conies  to  me 
That  I  might  house  beneath  tiie  noble  Downs 

Beside  an  apple-tree; 

Then  would  I  find  in  moon  and  candle-light 

A  supper-table  spread 
With  Ditchling  ham  and  ale  for  my  delight. 

And  honest  DitcliUng  bread; 

And  open  to  the  kindly  Sussex  air 

My  heart  and  window  wide, 
That  gentle  thoughts  might  find  me  sleeping  there. 

And  I  be  satisfied. 

Among  publications  that  war  has 
brought  into  being  is  The  Anglo-Italiaii 
Renew  (London),  a  monthly  miscellany 
of  prose  and  verse.  The  prose  contri- 
butions are  designed  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  relations  between  England  and 
Italy  and  to  convey  useful  information  on 
various  topics  to  readers  in  both  countries. 
As  is  meet,  the  verse  consists  of  songs  for 
the  soHg's  sake,  and  a  charming  speci- 
men in  the  August  issue  is  most  likely  tlie 
product  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Edward  Hutton, 
altho  it  is  signed  with  initials  only. 

EVENING  AT  VALLOMBROSA 
By  E.  U. 

The  woods  are  very  still. 

Dear,  let  us  he. 
Here  or  here,  where  you  will, 

Just  you  and  I, 
Here  or  here,  where  you  wiil, 

'Twixt  the  woods  and  the  sky. 

The  woods  are  very  still. 

The  valleys  old 
The  setting  sun  shall  fiU 

With  glory  and  gold; 
And  each  beloved  hill 

Ho  shall  enfold. 

The  little  old  cities  rare. 

Hidden  at  noon. 
Shall  each  shine  forth  and  share 

His  blessing  soon; 
W^hile  over  Florence  fair 

Low  sets  the  moon. 

The  lingering  day  its  sweet. 

Its  last  light  strews. 
And  heaven  with  silence  meek 

The  earth  endues, 
While  faint  far  towers  rc()eat 

An  angel's  news. 

The  woods  are  very  still. 

Here  let  us  he, 
Forgetting  all  the  ill. 

Just  you  and  1, 
Forgetting  all  the  ill, 

Twixt  the  earth  and  the  sky. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  efforts  of  Miss 
Florence  Nash  in  "'June  Dusk,  and  Other 
Poems"  (Doran),  and  not  by  any  means 
the  least  successful,  is  presented  in  the 
following — 

LINES  TO  A  DEAD   POE'I 
By  Florence  N.vjsh 
C'omo.  hold  my  hnnd  across  the  .space  of  death. 
Dear,  gonUo  singer  whom  1  read  .<o  well, 
Siiroly  mine  anguish  does  inform  you  now 
Of  all  that  love  1  had  no  clianco  to  ttll. 

Gather  me  close  within  your  spirit's  arms, 
Sixithing  my  fears  with  your  enchanttxl  hands. 
Whisper  some  song  there  was  no  lime  to  sing 
Before  yotir  jotirney  to  the  shadow-lands. 

Flowers  wore  laid  upon  your  last  low  IhhI. 
Soft-pctaleii  violets  of  dtisK-time  hue, 
I  have  no  knowledge  where  yotir  grave  may  be. 
I  only  know  it  lias  not  prisoned  yoti. 

So  hold  my  hand  acro.ss  the  space  of  death. 
Soothing  my  fears  with  your  enchanted  hands, 
Tho  in  this  life  you  knew  not  of  my  love. 
Such  love  must  triumph  in  the  shadow-lands 
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NOTABLE  NEW  WAR-BOOKS 
I 

PROF.  LAUGHLIN  ON  ECONOMIC  AND  FINAN. 
CIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CONFLICT 

I.auKhlIn,  J.  I^aurence  iPh.D.).    Credit  of  the 

Nations.  A  Study  of  the  European  War.  8vo,  pp. 
xiv-406.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $3.50. 
Postage,  16  cents. 

The  nations  considered  in  this  volume 
are  naturally  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Tiu"key,  and  Russia  are  left  out 
of  account.  The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that 
the  ultimate  causes  of  the  war  are  to  be 
found  in  economic  conditions.  The  period 
1880-1910  was  one  of  "unparalleled  in- 
du.strial  revolution,"  which  developed  into 
a  race  for  the  foremost  position.  Power 
was  created  and  manufactures  grew,  trans- 
portation by  land  and  sea  cheapened  as 
science^  industry,  and  commerce  united 
their  forces.  The  e.xtension  of  commerce 
gave  rise  to  an  extension  of  credit,  and  this 
latter  became  dependent  not  on  the 
amount  of  money  available,  but  on  the 
amount  of  goods  produced  or  producible. 
Great  Britain  led  in  the  development. 
Germany  followed  and  was  overtaking  her 
rival,  partly  because  government  and  busi- 
ness were  allies.  But  she  made  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  she  must  own  the 
territories  from  whiV-li  raw  materials  were 
drawn  and  the  markets  where  products 
were  sold.  Hence  her  desire  for  colonies. 
Ambitions  grew  out  of  her  amazing  success, 
the  cry  of  "freedom  of  the  seas"  was 
raised,  altho  to  the  freedom  which  she 
already  enjoyed — and  this  was  complete — 
she  owed  in  great  part  her  advance  during 
the  last  thirtj-  years,  an  advaui-e  gnater  in 
proportion  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
So  that  the  present-day  militarism  of  the 
Teutons  is  the  result  of  industrial  grov.th 
and  power.  Expansion  south  and  east  Mas 
the  only  vent  before  the  war,  hence  the 
Central-Europe-Balkan-Turkey  scheme — 
and  the  war  considered  solely  as  a  means  of 
economic  aggression. 

That  is  Professor  Laughlin's  diagnosis 
in  his  first  chapter.  In  his  second  he  shows 
that  Lord  Kitchener's  "men,  munitions, 
and  money,"  as  the  basis  of  war-prosecu- 
tion, must  be  read  "men,  munitions,  and 
credit."  One  hundred  billions  at  least 
are  already  spent,  but  no  such  amount  of 
money  existed,  and  there  is  more  money 
in  existence  now  than  when  the  war  began. 
Not  money  but  wealth  ('"goods  in  .some 
form")  has  been  destroyed.  So  that 
"goods  are  prima rj-;  money  and  credit 
secondary,"  and  credit  is  present  pur- 
chasing power.  A  govenmient.  in  borrow- 
ing, transmutes  its  futui'e  production  into 
present  means  of  payment,  employing 
private  credit  organizations  and  its  citizens. 
The  three  factors  of  the  huge  financial 
operations  of  the  war  are  (1)  money,  ^2^ 
credit  and  banking,  and  (8)  national  fiscal 
operations  (.taxes,  etc.).  In  peace  wast?* 
lies  in  consumption  that  is  superfiuous — 
use  of  means  bej'^ond  the  actual  necessi- 
ties for  sustaining  life.  In  war  the  wa^^l'' 
is  in  the  di  struct  ion  not  merely  of  wealtli 
but  of  capital  {i.e.,  productive  wealth). 
Wlu>n  the  loss  of  goods  depresses  thi.' 
amount  available  l)elow  the  necessaries  of 
life,  below  surplus  wealth  and  the  possi- 
bility of  reproduction,  credit  falls  and 
ultimately  fails — unless  the  borrower  can 
go  elsewhere  (as  France  and  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States).  Hence  huge 
debts  alone  will  not  end  war;  credit  (which 
"depends  on  normal  productive  power") 
must  vani.sh. 

Now,    bow   is  it   with   Germany?     Her 
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Saving  $347.98  on  One  Drive— Through  the  G.T.M. 


It  was  the  jump-saw  drive.  The  Planters  Lum- 
ber Company  of  Jeanerette,  Louisiana,  had  tried 
all  kinds  of  belts  on  it.  But  it  was  a  very  hard 
drive  and  it  ate  them  up  at  an  expensive  rate. 
They  grew  hopeless  after  much  experiment,  con- 
tinued to  buy  the  expensive  belt  that  gave  a  max- 
imum of  eight  months'  service,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
One  day  Mr.  DeVerges  called.  He  is  a  G.T.M. — 
Goodyear  Technical  Man.  They  asked  him  what 
price  he  could  quote  on  belting  for  the  jump-saw 
drive.  He  said  he  didn't  sell  belts  as  a  grocer 
sells  sugar. 

They  asked  him  what  he  meant.  He  explained 
the  Goodyear  Plan  of  Plant  Analysis — of  having 
a  G.  T.  M.  study  each  drive  carefully  and  prescribe 
for  it  the  Goodyear  Belt  especially  manufactured 
to  meet  the  conditions.  They  w^ere  interested 
— and  took  him  to  the  jump-saw. 

He  studied  that  drive.  He  noted  the  r.p.m.'s  of 
the  pulleys,  the  position  of  the  idlers,  the  speed  of 
the  belt,  the  distance  between  centers,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  load  w^hen  the  saw  was  sawing 
or  just  running.  Then  he  prescribed  an  8-inch 
4-ply  Goodyear  Blue  Streak.  At  present  prices 
the  amount  required  would  cost  $40.82.  The 
double-belt  they  had  been  using  woul4  cost 
$129.60.  And  the  real  saving  is  far  more  than 
the  difference  between  prices. 


The  Blue  Streak  has  already  given  three  times 
the  service  of  the  expensive  belts  formerly  used. 
Eight  months  used  to  be  the  maximum;  the  Blue 
Streak  has  already  given  two  years — three  times 
as  much.  If  they  w^ere  buying  the  old  belts  at 
present  prices,  enough  to  last  two  years  would 
cost  $388.80 — showing  a  net  saving  of  belting 
costs  of  $347.98  in  two  years  on  one  drive. 

Much  of  this  saving  is  due  to  the  G.  T.  M.'s  serv- 
ice, to  his  careful  analysis  of  conditions  and  ac- 
curate prescription  of  the  right  construction  to 
meet  them.  He  has  since  been  asked  to  analyze 
other  drives—  has  done  it— has  effected  very  real 
savings  on  them.  He  and  many  other  G.  T.  M.'s 
can  do  the  same  for  you.  All  of  them  have  been 
trained  in  the  Goodyear  Technical  School,  all 
have  had  exacting  experience  in  plants  similar 
to  yours.  The  G.  T.  M.  service  is  free — for  the 
economies  it  effects  for  purchasers  are  an  unfail- 
ing assurance  of  continuously  increasing  business 
for  us.  Write  today  to  make  arrangements  for 
a  G.  T.  M.  to  analyze  your  worst  belt-devourer. 
He  will  call  on  his  next  trip  through  your 
vicinity. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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When  to  Smoke 

If  you  smoke  6  cigars  a  day 

Smoke  I   about  10:30  A.M. 

3  from  I   P.  M.  (after  meal)  to  5  P.  M. 
2  from  7  P.  M.  (after  meal)  to  1  0  P.  M. 

li  you  smoke  5  cigars  a  day 
Smoke  1  about  10:30  A.M. 

2  from  1   P.  M.  (after  meal)  to  5  P.  M. 
2  from  7  P.  M.  (after  meal)  to  10  P.  M. 

If  you  smoke  4  cigars  a  day — 
Smoke  1  about  10:30A.M. 

I  about  I   P.  M.  (after  meal). 

1  about  4:30  P.M. 

I  about  7  P.  M.  (after  meal). 

If  you  smoke  3  cigars  a  day — 
Smoke  none  m  the  morning. 

1  about  I   P.  M.  (after  meal). 

1   about  4:30  P.  M. 

I  about  7  P.  M.  (after  meal). 

If  you  smoke  2  cigars  a  day~- 

Smoke  I  about  1   P.  M.  (after  meal). 
1  about  7  P.  M.  (after  meal). 

If  you  smoke  1  cigar  a  day — 

Smoke  it  after  your  heavy  meal. 

V 

( 1 )  Don't  smoke  continuously. 

(2)  — nor  immediately  before  meals. 

(3)  — nor  immediately  before  retirmg. 

(4)  Always  smoke  slowly;  it  increases  your  enjoyment 

and  is  better  for  you. 

(5)  Never  smoke  the  heavy,  oily  type  of  cigar 

at  any  time. 


A  good  many  cigar  smokers  smoke  the  wrong  kind 
of  cigar.  A  good  many  smoke  at  the  wrong  times  of  day. 
Some  men  do  both.  If  smoking  makes  you  nervous,  it 
IS  most  likely  due  to  these  practices.  To  help  men 
smoke  at  the  right  time  of  day  and  to  smoke  the  right 
kind  of  cigar,  we  have  prepared  the  above  suggestions. 
Keep  them  handy,  and  follow  them  as  closely  as  you  can. 

The  Girard  cigar,  which  we  manufacture,  is  the 
most  famous  cigar  in  America  today,  because  it  never 
gets  on  your  nerves."  And  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  mellow,  ripe,  rich,  delicious  Havana  smoke — satisfying 
down  to  the  last  puff. 


Real  Havana 
Broker  size 


lie 


To  retain  its 


goodness 


Any  cigar  dealer  in  America  can  sell  you  Girards. 
If  he  hasn't  them  in  slock,  he  can  get  them  for  you 
from  us. 

Established  1871         Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf         Philadvlphia 
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total  debts  .surpass  thirty  billion  dollars. 
Her  grross  income  in  normal  times  was  ttii 
billions  and  net  income  two  billions.  Her 
normal  budfjet  was  ei^ht  hundred  million. 
Annual  interest  on  debts  btfore  the  last 
Inan  was  one  and  a  half  billions.  So  that 
budget  and  interest  already  demand  three 
luindffd  tiiillions  more  annually  than  her 
net  incoine  when  trade  and  industry  were 
normal.  When  skilful  inanafrement  of 
l)resent  wealth  fails,  or  |)resent  demand 
e.xeeeds  prospective  ])rodiietion.  or  surplus 
above  necessities  is  e.xhaiisted,  that  Ger- 
many must  yiehl  is  the  iuierenee  on  this 
basis  of  calculation. 

The  wealth  of  the  United  Kinfidom 
KJreat  liritain)  was  jmt  at  eighty-two 
and  om^half  l>illions,  and  of  the  whole 
Kiiipir(>  at  one  luindre'd  and  twenty-five 
l)illions.  with  trross  inconu-s  of  10.0  l)illions 
and  17  billions,  respectively.  How  has 
(Ireat  Britain  financed  the  war'.'  Chapter 
III  is  an  iiluiiiinatiufi;  discussion  of  the 
whole  system  of  (Ireat  iiritain's  luiffc 
financial  and  fiscal  machinery,  with  her 
gnat  bank  in  the  foreground.  And  in 
i'onnection  with  this  goes  a  discussion  of 
the  risi'  in  price  of  eommodities.  An 
analy.sis  of  this  chapter  would  take  much 
space.  SufTicicnt  to  say.  that  power  has 
mingled  short-term  obligations  with  long- 
term  obligations,  so  that  funding  will 
i-ommeiice  soon  after  the  Avar,  with  a 
corresponding  gradual  reduction  of  fixt 
charges.  The  conclusion  is:  "Of  the 
ability  of  the  English  to  earrj-  this  colossal 
war-<h'bt  there  can  be  little  doubt." 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  French  money 
and  credit.  A  clear  account  is  given  of 
the  entire  body  of  agencies,  with  the 
resources,  ])resent  and  ])rosi)ectiv»'.  that 
Ue  lieliind  the  financing  of  the  war,  in- 
cluding the  Bank  of  France.  And  the 
I'onclusion  is  that  France  is  psychologically 
and  economically  able  to  carry  her  huge 
burden. 

Chapter  V,  on  Germanv ,  .shows  that 
her  financial  prei)aredness  for  a  sudden  war 
was  a  ]>art  of  the  whoh-  .scheme.  Slu' 
started  with  the  advantage  of  knowing 
that  war  was  coming.  And  her  entire 
credit  .sy.stem  was  fitted  to  the  immedi- 
ate emergency,  liut  .sin-  did  not  expect 
so  h)ng  a  war.  .She  has  little  support 
from  the  sale  abr()ad  of  products  of  in- 
dustry and  capital.  The  duration  of  the 
war  depends  upon  ps\ cliological  ."..ctors- 
the  willingness  of  Ci»>rnians  to  reduct- 
consuinptiou  to  the  minimum  t)f  existence 

and  the  i)rol>abilities  lure  are  favorable 
to  Ciermauy  through  the  settled  «h>iiiinance 
of  government  over  indi\  idual  initiative. 

(^hapter  VI  deals  with  the  Tnited 
States.  The  analysis  covers  wealth,  pro- 
duction, exports  and  imj)orts,  and  the 
entire  financial  nuudiinery  eini)loyed  in 
earrving  on  tiie  operations  just  jirior  to  and 
during  the  war,  with  the  story  of  fiuctu- 
ations  in  credits,  balances,  rate's  of  «'.x- 
changt',  and  trade  in  general.  The  national 
wt'aith  in  HUJ  was  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-sevi-n  l)illious.  We  U)ane(l 
to  fori'ign  I'owers  betwtH'ii  August,  1914, 
and  October,  I'.HT,  t)ver  four  billions,  and 
have  not  felt  it.  The  po.ssil)ility  of  financ- 
ing the  finish  to  a  a  ietory  seems  evident. 

The  ct)iiclusion.  then,  seems  to  be  (.so 
far  as  giiuial  economic  conditions  iiuli- 
eate):  the  Allies  (with  tlu>  l'nit«'d  States) 
are  in  a  gr»'atly  sui)erior  condition,  liiit 
the  ultimate  failure  of  Germany  depends 
in  part  on  the  failure  of  ps\chological 
stamina  in  her  |)eople.  If  they  endure  a 
state  of  sustaining  life  nearly  primitive, 
tiiey  may  pull  llirough.  Military  means  are 
not  luTe  taken  into  account. 

One  may  not  presume  to  praise  Prof<-ssor 


7/i*    Jyih'rury   Difit'sl  for    (hh,lnr   .'».    I9l}i  H 


Laugliliu's  volume.  All  one  can  say  is  that 
it  is  indispensable  to  those  who  study  the 
war  from  the  financial  angle.  The  ap- 
pendix of  documents,  tables,  (jtc,  and  the 
charts  liberally  supi)lied  throutrhout  the 
text  are  of  the  hi{>hest  value. 

11 

MUNKOK  SMITH  ON  GKRMANY'S  <;UILT 

Sniltb,    Muliroe.     Militarism   and    S(at«crart. 

12mo,  pp.  286.  New  York:  G.  F.  rutnam's  Sons. 
$1.50.     Postage,  12  cents. 

That  Bismarck  has  been  known  as  tl)e 
man  of  "})l()od  and  iron,"  in  the  sense  that 
he  was  a  militaristic  instigator  of  wars,  is 
due  to  regarding  exttM-nals  rather  than  to 
consideration  of  realiticis  in  his  fixt  policies, 
as  shown  in  his  dij)Iomatic  and  political 
procedure.  That  his  (U])lomacy  had  for  its 
purpose  to  avoid  wars  when  possible,  that 
it  was  essentially  non-aggressive,  andth.it  in 
contrast  with  it  CJernian  diplomacy  in  i)ost- 
Bismarckian  Germany  has  tended  con- 
sciously toward  war  under  militaristic; 
pressure,  is  Professor  Smith's  prin<'ipiil 
thesis.  Th(i  "Iron  ("hanctdlor,"  he  says, 
distinguisluid  Ixstween  "a  policy  that  aimed 
to  realize  or  defend  national  interests" 
(lulereitKeupotilik)  and  one  which  "aimed 
at  power"  (Muchtpolitik),  and  he  con- 
sistently "employed  the  latter  term  as 
one  of  censure."  "Working  for  prestige" 
(auf  Prestige  wirlachaften)  was  a  phrast; 
which  he  often  used,  and  carried  "a  still 
stronger  note  of  censure."  Indeed,  hv. 
constantly  took  account  of  "the  imponder- 
ables," i.e.,  of  national  or  world-wide 
sentiracmt,  conscience,  resentment  at  ag- 
gressiveness, and  the  like.  His  "most 
famous  saying"  was: 

"If  we  attack,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
imponderables,  which  weigh  nnudi  heavier 
than  material  weiglits,  will  be  on  tlie  side  of 
our  adversaries  wliom  we  have  attacked. 
.  .  .  Succ(>ss  depends  essentially  ujjon  the 
impressions  that  are  j)roduced  in  our  own 
and  other  countries  l)y  the  origin  of  the 
war;  it  is  imi)ortant  tiiat  we  be  the  ones 
attacked." 

His  constant  efforts,  therefore,  made  for 
the  control  of  the  militarists  by  the  diplo- 
matic-political staffs,  since  the  former  are 
one-sided  in  their  views  and  look  only  at 
immediate  advantages.  Had  this  wise  rule 
been  obs'erved  in  1914,  Dr.  Dernburg  would 
not  have  been  compelled  to  admit  as  early 
as  1915  that  "Germany  has  f(>w'  friends 
in  the  world." 

Professor  Smith's  volume  contains  four 
essays:  Militai'y  Strategy  vemua  Dij)lomacy 
iu  Bismarck's  Time  and  Afterward;  Diplo- 
macy vermis  Military  Strategy,  How  the 
Central  Empires  Might  Ha\e  Played  the 
Diplomatic  Game;  The  German  Theory  of 
Warfare  and  the  Results  of  its  .\pi)lication, 
and  German  Laud-1  lunger  and  Other 
Underlying  Causes  of  the  War.  The  first 
develops  the  positions  indicated  above. 
The  second  we  may  call  the  linal  clinching 
of  the  proof  of  Germany's  guilt  before  the 
world  in  producing  the  blood-bath  of  the 
nations.  The  third  is  an  examination  from 
the  standpoint  of  international  law  of  the 
Teutonic  theory  of  frightfulness  and  its 
normal  consequences: 

"In  treating  international  law  as  negligi- 
ble; in  ignoring  tiie  opinions,  tlx*  s«>nti- 
ments,  and  the  conscience  of  Tieutrai  nations 
which  express  material  and  si)iritiial  in- 
terests that  are  supericn-  to  tlie  selfish  inter- 
ests of  any  single  state  and  are  th<>  rest>r\ oir 
from  which  new  international  law  is  steadily 
di'awn — the  German  theory  of  warfare 
leaves  out  of  its  calculations  no  less  a 
factor  than  the  world." 

The  last  essay  is  a  keen  analysis  «)f 
motives  as  proved  by  claims  and  »>\ents. 


Shoe  Beauty 
is  more  than  skin  deep 

Forty  long  years  of  unremitting 
pursuit  of  the  highest  shoemaking 
ideals  have  resulted  in  Nettleton 
shoes  being  something  better,  some- 
thing beyond  the  usual  footu'ear  of 
commerce. 

We  say  there  is  a  demonstrable 
higher  (juality  in  Nettleton  leathers, 
welts,  insoles,  lining,  shank,  counter, 
heel  and  findings.  There  is  a  demon- 
strable greater   skill   in    the    cutting 

and  fitting  of  Nettleton  uppers,  in  the  lasting,  inseaming. 
stitching  and  finishing.  This  care  in  selecting  materials, 
this  exact  workmanship  is  reflected  in  the  utmost  foot 
comfort,  a  recognized  superendurance  and  the  great 
genteelness  of  Nettleton  appearance. 

The  perfection  of  these  details  h  lost  in  the  (juiet  re- 
finement of  Nettleton  elegance,  but  a  careful  appraisal 
will  multiply  your  genuine  appreciation  of  the  minute 
thoroughness  of  our  shoemanship. 

A  trip  to  the  Nettleton  dealer  in  your  city  will  ac<)uaint 
you  with  the  wide  range  of  Nettleton  styles. 

The  officer  is  holdinij:  our  Service  Boot  I'.xtraordinary  No.  ?A. 

V.   S.    .\ruiy   Oliici'tw    /i.ji-f    .n'f    r/i«-    ji><il    <»/   ttwir   ap- 
prtnHil  1)11  iVcrf/ffKri  .Mi7if<ir->-  Footufur  R-vtriinrtiirmrt. 

A.   E.   NETTLETON   CO.,   Syracuse,   N.  Y 

I  .art'est   Maniitaiiiiieis  m   Anierua  ot   Men's  1  ine  Sh.H-s  h\t-|iisi\eh 
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OLUCK 


ZIMB.AUST 


the 


hom 
worlds 

on    the 


It  is  easy  for  you  to  enjoy  a 
will  the  greatest  musical  art  of  al 
the  world — if  you  have  the  instru 
ment  which  brings  the  magnifi 
cent  interpretations  of  thegreates 
artists  into  your  home. 

The  Victrola  enjoys  that  privi 
lege^-^a  distinction  accorded  it  b] 
the  most  famous  artists  in  th« 
world  of  music.  They  appreciate 
that  the  Victrola  reproduces  thei 
art   with    a   fidelity  that  parallel 


"Victrola"  is  the  Regis 
Machine  Company  design 
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music 


ir  actual  performances  on  the 
:ra  and  concert  stage. 

Only  the  Victrola  satisfies  their 
h  artistic  demands.  That  is 
i  they  make  Victrola  Records 
lusively. 


here  are  Victors  and   VIctrolas  in  great  variety  from  |12  to 

Any  Victor  dealer  anywhere  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 

a  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.     Saenger  Voice 

e  Records  are  invaluable  to  vocal  students — ask  to  hear  them. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. ,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

nt  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  arc  scientifically  coordinated  and 
zed  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their  use,  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely 
o  a  perfect  reproduction. 

)W  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 


if  the  Victor  Talking 
)f  this  Company  only. 


safuw^^iHiEim 


is^ 
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Where  Does  Your 
Pencil  Money  Go? 

A  Message  for  You  and  Your  Office 


^mnik 


A  LEAD  pencil  costs 
anywhere  from  five  to 
fifteen  cents.  Half  of  it  is 
thrown  away  as  a  stub. 
Half  the  balance  is  lost  in 
whittling.  And  a  big  part 
of  what's  left  vanishes  in 
broken  points. 

Time  also  is  lost  in  sharp- 
ening. Thought  is  inter- 
rupted. Hands  are  soiled. 
Loss  every  way. 

That's  a  big  expense  per 
pencil,  and  a  tremendous 
loss  wherever  pencils  are 
bought  for  a  complete  office 
force.     Just  figure  it  out. 

An  Eversharp  Pencil  re- 
quires no  whittling.  There 
is  no  broken  point,  no  dis- 
carded stub,  no  lost  motion 
or  lost  money  anywhere. 

A  wooden  pencil  has  but 
seven  inches  of  lead,  half  of 
which  must  be  wasted.  The 
Eversharp  has  eighteen  — 
enough  for  a  quarter  million 


>/v 


Kversliarp  Li-a<l^  iimde 
for  KviTsharp  Fencils 
have  a  firmnosfl,  finf- 
ncsfl  and  smoothness 
all  their  own.  Mam 
months'  supply  for  25c 
— Icfor  tin  thouManil 
words.  Look  for  th»' 
Kver.«harplabil  on  hox 


words  —  one  cent  per  ten 
thousand  words — and  a 
point  for  every  ivord. 

And  the  Eversharp  is 
always  sharp,  never  sharp- 
ened. Every  stroke  is  clean 
and  to  the  point.  Every 
vestige  of  lead  is  used. 

A  handy  eraser  and  a  built- 
in  pocket  clip  add  further  to 
Eversharp  utility.  And  the 
Eversharp  is  beautifully 
made. 

Stop  pencil  shaving  with 
Eversharp  saving,  whether 
for  yourself  or  your  estab- 
lishment— not  forgetting  the 
prestige  an  Eversharp  lends 
to  every  writing  hand. 

Eversharp  prices,  $1  and 
up.  If  unable  to  get  one 
nearby,  write  for  descriptive 
circular  to  aid  in  selection 
direct. 
THE    WAHL    COMPANY 

1800  Roscoe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Astor  Trust  Bide.,  5th  Ave.  and  42nd  St., 

New  York 

CARDINELL-VINCENT  COMPANY 

577-579  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agent  for 

Eversharp  Patented  Lead  Pencils 
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This  is  the  s>-mbol  of 
perfect  writing,  the 
mark  of  Kversharp 
Pencil  and  its  perfei't 
ink-writing  mate,  the 
Tempoint  I'en. 


\irAHL 


The  Perfect  Pointed  Pencil 

Alzvays  S harp— Never    Sharpened 


T^_^1p^.p~.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  interesting  dealer 
J-^'CdlCl  o.  proposition     on     these    two    splendid     sellers. 


What  the  present  duty  is  to  Professor 
Smith's  mind,  in  fax;e  of  these  facts  and 
the  inevitable  inferences,  is  set  forth  in  a 
single  sentence : 

"Xothing  short  of  a  decisive  defeat  of 
Germany  will  secure  the  existence  and  de- 
velopment of  the  society  of  free  nations. 
So  often  as  tins  is  imperiled  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  single  Power,  there  must  be  a 
general  war;  and  every  such  war  must  be 
fought  to  a  finish." 

This  volume  and  the  works  of  Chc- 
radame,  .James  M.  Beck,  and  .lames  Brown 
Scott  are  among  the  most  essential,  con- 
vincing, and  important  books  we  liave  had 
on  the  origin  of  the  war.  None  can  read 
Professor  Smith's  with  an  open  mind  and 
hold  Oermany  other  than  the  great  sinner 
among  nations.  But,  apart  from  this,  the 
bo(jk  is  a  ripi;  fruit  of  scholarshij).  Tin- 
author.'s  mind  is  infused  with  knowledge 
of  Euro])ean  history,  political,  military,  and 
international,  to  which  are  joined  a  felicity 
of  style  and  grasp  of  essentials  in  elucida- 
tion and  analysis  that  will  charm  and 
convince  other  minds  acute  and  well 
enough  equipped  to  follow  him  into  regions 
which  he  makes  fascinating  to  readers  of 
the  highly  intellectual  sort.  All  of  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  the  l^ofessor  of 
Roman  Law  and  Comparative  .Jurispru- 
dence at  Columbia  has  not  written  a  book 
for  the  man  in  the  street. 


Ill 


THE  ISSUE  IN  THIS  WAK  .\  M()K.\L  ONE  ONLY 

Jastrow,  Jr.,  Morris.  The  »'ar  and  the  CoiniuK 
PeafC.  The  Moral  Issue.  Pp.144.  Philadelphia  and 
London:  J.  B.  Lippincotl  Company.  $1  net.  Post- 
age, 10  cents. 

Writing  in  1881  about  "The  World  at 
War,"  CU'org  Brandes  declared  that  th» 
love  of  liberty  was  to  be  found  in  (Icrnianj 
"only  among  men  of  the  generation  which, 
within  ten  years,  will  have  disappeared." 
And  then  he  prophesied: 

"When  that  time  comes,  Oermany  will  br 
alone,  isolated,  hated  by  neighboring  coun- 
tries; a  strongliold  of  conservatism  in  the 
center  of  Europe.  Around  it,  in  Italy,  in 
France,  in  Kussia,  in  the  north,  there  will 
rise  a  generation  imbued  with  iiiteruatiomil 
ideas  and  eager  to  carry  them  out  in  lift . 
But  (jtrmany  will  lie  there,  old  and  half- 
stiHed  in  her  coat  of  mail,  armed  to  tli< 
teeth  and  prott'ctfd  by  all  the  weapons 
of  murder  and  defense  which  science  can 
invent.  And  there  will  come  great  struggles 
and  greater  wars." 

It  was  a  remarkable  projjhecy.  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow  nutkes  it  the  motto  of  this 
book;  and  the  book,  he  says,  was  written 
"to  .show  that  the  es.s(>ntial  issue  involved 
in  this  war  is  not  political  nor  fconomic. 
but  moral."  This  issue  he  defines  as  "the 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  world  that 
an  atteini)t  to  carry  out  national  policies 
through  tile  appeal  to  force,  or  even  by  the 
threat  of  force,  is  a  cardinal  .sin  against  tlu' 
moral  ctmscience  of  mankind."  In  other 
plirase,  he  says  tiiat  this  war  is  "a  struggle 
of  the  civilized  world  against  the  systeniatii- 
i)lan"  of  the  German  Government  to  oppose 
the  currents  of  the  age  by  ihe  i-xhibition 
of  force."  Two  thoughtful  essays  make 
up  the  two  sections  of  an  unusual  volume— 
"The  War  as  a  Moral  Issue"  and  "The 
Problem  of  Peace."  They  complement 
each  other.  Their  spirit  is  revealed  in  this 
(piotation  from  the  first  essay: 

"W«!  are  witnessing  a  great  movement, 
and  a  movemtmt  that  needs  to  be  iuter- 
pri'tetl  bv  a  worthy  motive.  Is  it  patriot- 
ism? Yes,  but  not  tiiat  alone,.  Back  of 
palri«>tisni — perhai)s  uncon.scitf'iuH  to  '"^°*^' 
—  i<  till'  fei'liutr  "f  111"'  liisrber  cause  iii\oh-en 


I  he  IjiU'iury  Dif^^vat  for  OrloiMT    »,    I *)!<',  4.i 


"Daddy!  Want  some  oi  my  Klenzo?'* 


THMRM'S    a    reai  reaso/i   w  Ii>     Klcn/.o   makes 
children  lose  their  dislike  of   reeth-cleaninj/, 
and    heeonie  actually  ca^er  to  brush   their  teeth, 
rhe  same  reason,  too,  why  j^row  n-ups  ha\  e  better 
appetites,    and    breakfdst   tastes    /jetter   after    usinjr 
Klenzo. 

Here's  the  reason:  I  he  C.ool,  (>lean  Kien/.o 
beelin^.  The  feelin^i;  which  is  convincing  testi- 
mony of  th()7'0U'^h  cledfuiess;  the  testimony  ol  tiny 
taste-nerves  which  Klen/.o  has  freed  Irom  the 
stale  secretions  that  j^a\e  the  mouth  its  hot,  sticky 
feeling. 

Klen/.o  aims  to  pr(^tect  the  teeth  in  the //^/////v// 
way — by  keeping  the  mouth  free  of  the  substances 
that  foster  j^erms,  acids  and  decay. 

Kleiizo's  snowy  wliiteuess  is  iiivitinj^.     Its  soft  ariifniness 
makes  Klenzo  stay  on  the  hnish  to  he  distributed  into  even 
eorner  and  crevice  of  the  mouth. 

vStop  at  the  nearest  Rexall  Store  and  carr>-  home  a  tuhe 
of  Klenzo  —  with  its  Cool,  Clean  Klenzo  Feelinj^  and 
wonderful  deansinjj;  effect- — toda\ . 


O 


^Q/XjoJUL 


ires 


ihroughoiit  the  United  States.  Qiuaila  ami  Gnuit  Brilnin 
have  the  exclusive  selling  rights  to  Klenzo  Dental  (.rem*-. 
They  are  the  finest  drug  stores  in  their  towns  and  the  largest 
distributors  of  toilet  reifuisites  in  the  world.       issoi  iatfs  of 


BOS  ION 


UNITED    DHl  <;    COMIVA  \  ^ 

TOHOMO  lINKHPnoi 


l'\|{|S 


DE  NTAL 
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£%£  recipient 
sees  fat  ONE 


THE  recipient  of  your  print' 
ed  matter  doesn't  kno-w 
how  many  thousand  booklets 
you  are  maihng -nor  does  he 
care.     He  receives  only  one. 

By  that  one,  he  judges  your 
product  and  you. 

Better  mail  fewer  booklets,  and  make 
each  one  fully  express  the  quality  of 
your  goods  and  your  house.  Choose  a 
paper  whose  texture  and  color  suggest 
not  only  the  prestige  of  your  product, 
but  also  its  character: — its  delicacy  or 
ruggedness,  its  femininity  or  dignity. 

The  resultant  saving  in  paper,  postage 
delivery  and  time  both  improves  your 
cost  sheets  and  helps  in  the  war'time 
elimination  of  waste. 

Your  printer  or  advertising  agent  will 
find  the  Strathmore  Quality  Paper  that 
expresses  the  idea  you  wish  to  convey, 

IVrite  for  our  interesting  booklet. 
"The  Language  of  'Paper."  It 
shows  the  difference  in  papers  fay 
different  merchandise, 

STRATHMORE  PAPER  -CO. 

MiTTINEAGUE,   MaSS 

Stratkmore 

Quality  Papers 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

15V  Achilles  Udsi',  M.l).       iff.  $1.00;   by  mall,  $1.08. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


SELF-CONTROL,  and  How  to  Secure  It 

Itv  Paul  Dubois,  M.l).    JI.50  ?ie( ;  by  mail,  $1.60. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


A  Four-Inch  Shelf  of  Health-Books 


Here  are  four  .sijlcndid  books  on  hcaltli. 
Stand  them  up  together  and  they  take  four 
inclies  of  space  on  your  shelf,  but  they  will 
bulk  a  thousand  times  larger  than  that  in 
your  life.  To  own  and  study  these  four 
books   is   the   best   life    insurance   policy  a 


IS 

How  to  Live 

By  Prof.  Irvinsr  Fisher 
and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
fV.t/t.  Authoiizeil  by  tin' 
Hyuiene  Reference  Board  of 
the  Life  Extension  InBtitute. 
Knior-ied  bv  physicians  and 
liealtli  authorities  every- 
where. Will  make  you  over 
and  add  years  to  vour  life. 
(Jvcr  loo.ooo  copies  sold. 

By  mail,  $r.i2 


man  or  woman  ran  take  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  and  wisdom  and  will  save 
their  cost  over  and  over  again  in  doctor's 
bills.  Read  them,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
strength  from  day  to  day. 


The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body 

Dy  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  t  Ik- 

eminent  niiurolouist.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  ex- 
prcsed  talk  on  this  much 
discussed  subject  that 
contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
epirationand  help.  Points 
the  way  to  health  and  hap- 
piness.    By  miiil,  6.)  crnts 


The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

By  Dr.  I.  H.  Hirschfeld. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  heart 
anditsailnicnts.showsyou 
how  to  care  for  and  cure 
all  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation by  right  livinR  and 
careful  eating,  and  how  to 
reach  a  healthy  old  age. 
Bytftiiil.  $1.37 


Nerves  in 

Order 

By  Alfred  T.  Schofield, 
M.D..  M.R.  C.  S.  E.    A 

sane,  practical  book  on  the 
causes  of  nervous  troubles 
and  the  means  by  whioh 
they  may  be  avoiilo<l. 
Will  do  wonders  for  \  ou 
physically  and  mentally. 
By  mji7,  fi.O::. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


in  the  war,  a  cause  higher  than  mere  preser- 
vation of  self,  higher  even  than  mere 
preservation  of  one's  country." 

When  he  comes  to  consider  the  peace 
problem,  Professor  Jastrow  declares  that 
"There  is  no  half-way  victory  in  the 
case  of  a  moral  issue";  that  "it  must  be 
caiTied  on  to  a  complete  triumph";  and 
one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  to  such  a 
victory  is  that  "never  again  shall  it  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  in  any  country, 
to  bring  on  a  war  or  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
peace."  His  idea  is  that  "a  peace  treaty 
should  never  contain  the  seeds  of  another 
war."  Another  of  his  conclusions  is  that 
' '  There  can  be*  no  lasting  peace  if  at  the 
end  of  the  war  Germany  still  maintains  its 
present  sj'stem."  In  his  opinion  "a  new 
political  education  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many must  come  about,"  and  such  "new 
education  will  represent  the  triumph  of  the 
moral  issue." 

Adam,  Juliette.     The  Scbeuies  of  the  Kaiser. 

From  the  Fr.?nch,  by  J.  O.  P.  Bland.  Pp.  216.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1918.  $1.50  net.  Post- 
age, 12  cents. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  female 
figtu-e  in  contemporary  French  history  is 
Madame  Adam.  She  founded  La  Nouvclle 
Revue,  and  for  more  than  a  generation, 
through  its  columns  and  otherwise,  she 
has  been  the  boldest  enemy  of  Germanism; 
during  all  his  reign  she  has  denounced  the 
German  Emperor  in  terms  bitterly  un- 
sparing. And  here  comes  a  volume  made 
up  from  her  articles  in  the  paper  named, 
which  would  be  too  much  like  "ancient 
history"  if  not  so  remarkably  in.  proof  of 
her  prophetic  power.  The  articles  bear 
dates  running  all  the  way  from  April  12, 
1S90,  to  August  9,  1899;  and  they  refer 
to  Wilhelm  II.  in  terms  varying  from  "an 
all-pervading  nuisance"  to  "an  eccentric 
freak,"  "a  ^lachiavelli  and  a  Mephis- 
topheles  combined."  How  truly  prophetic 
Madame  Adam  w^as  as  early  as  1897, 
these  words,  written  in  December  of  that 
year,  make  plain: 

"Germanism,  which  up  till  1870  had  a 
certain  sense  of  decent  restraint,  and  took 
the  trouble  to  disguise  it.self  skilfully 
under  Bismarck,  no  longer  knows  either 
limitations  or  scruples.  .  .  .  Everything 
is  a  matter  of  exclusive  right  for  the 
German.  There  are  no  other  rights  but 
German  rights,  and  when  Germany  claims 
the  exercise  of  a  right,  neither  numbers, 
nor  nationalism,  nor  races  have  any 
existence,  confronted  by  the  indi\nduality, 
the  nationalism,  of  the  German  race." 

Warren.  Maude  Radford.  Tlie  Wiiite  Flame  of 
France.  Illustrated.  Pp.  ;5.5S.  Poston:  Small, 
Maynard  &.  Co.     $1.50.     Postage,  15  cents. 

Vivid  and  thrilling  pictures  of  events 
and  experiences  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
author  as  she  pursued  her  daily  investiga- 
tions in  France,  visiting  the  villages  which 
were  under  fire  and  describing  their  de- 
termined efforts  at  reclamation.  She 
writes  of  Nancy,  Reims,  Paris,  and 
Verdun,  relating  stories  which  reveal  the 
indomitable  cluiracttT  of  the  French  ' 
soldier,  "the  man  in  horizon  blue,"  and 
which  cast  a  bright  light  on  details  of 
war-life  not  often  mentioned  in  our  daily 
news.  The  title  was  suggested  by  a 
French  soldier's  enthusiastic  cry:  "We 
all  burn  for  France,  any  one  who  loves  her. 
is  for  her  a  tongue  of  flame — V?t'e,  Vive  la 
France!"  Mrs.  Wan-en's  style  is  un- 
usually brilliant  and  inspiring,  her  de- 
scriptions so  realistic  as  to  make  one 
visualize  the  scenes  of  terror,  sorrow,  or 
pathos,  touching  each  with  the  tender 
hand  of  sympathy,  and  able  to  sec  the  bits 
of  humor  that  crop  out  even  in  scenes  of 
compelling  tragedy.     Perhaps  that  whidi 


Impresses  us  most  is  her  portrayal  of  the 
grimness  and  determination  of  the  French 
soldier — "The  eyes  of  the  French  wounded 
may  be  infinitely  weary  or  dulled  with 
pain,  but  in  their  depths  is  always  a  glint 
of  spiritual  light."  Deeds  of  self -sacrifice, 
tragedy,  loyalty,  patience,  and  patriotism 
are  described  with  graphic  power,  tribute 
paid  to  all  who  have  achieved  in  any 
way,  and  truths  set  down  wilh  sorrow, 
indignation,  and  regret,  but  never  with 
hatred  nor  hysterical  exaggeration.  It  is 
a  sweet,  sad  story  of  war's  terrors,  inspira- 
tions, and  probable  results. 

RECENT  FICTION 

Hough,  Emerson.  The  Way  Out.  Pp.  3i:s. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &.  Co.  $1.50.  Postage,  lli 
cents. 

This  is  a  romance  of  the  Cumberlands  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  mountains  where  feuds 
thrive,  ignorance  reigns,  and  a  "fine  race 
has  gone  to  seed."  Mr.  Hough  pictures 
the  Kentucky  mountaineers  with  power. 
He  makes  vivid  their  shut-offness,  their 
consequ(!nt  stunted  growth  in  mentality 
and  morals.  His  portrayal  of  the  hero, 
David  Joslin,  is  very  satisfactory.  When 
David  revolts  against  the  constant  killing, 
intermarrying,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and 
goes  "outside"  to  get  an  education,  the 
author  seems  loss  sincere  and  convincing. 
Thrilling  and  dramatic  scenes  lead  up  to 
David's  departure.  Th(;u  come  events  out 
in  the  world  when  David  meets  Jim 
H addon,  owner  of  vast  mountain. interests, 
his  wife  Mareia,  and  l*olly  Pcndh;ton,  the 
pretty  little  actress.  David's  part  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  mountaineers  and  his 
building  of  the  college  on  the  hill,  after 
placating  his  lifelong  enemies,  seems 
natural  and  simple,  as  Mr.  Hough  relates 
it,  but  he  exaggerates  his  "sin"  and  suffers 
unduly.  Jim  H addon's  tragic  death  and 
natural  events  clear  the  path  for  Mareia 
Iladdou's  awakening.  When  David  finds 
his  "way  out"  by  the  call  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  soldiers,  ho  leaves  Mareia  deter- 
mined to  use  her  wealth  and  strength  in 
helping  the  men  and  women  of  the  pic- 
turesque Cumberlands,  looking  forward 
hopefully  to  the  life  that  is  to  dawn  ou 
David's  return. 

KiaiichI,  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson.  The 
Point  of  View.  Pp.  330.  New  York:  J:)uffield  & 
Co.     $1.50.     Postage,    14    cents. 

This  book  gives  us  many  points  of 
view  but  never  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author.  It  never  satisfies  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader  as  to  why  it  was  written.  Two 
people,  Sapphira  Myles  Dangler  and  Mark 
Jayne,  are  the  principal  characters,  but, 
tho  they  talk  much  and  discuss  every 
subject  possible  and  impossible,  they  are 
indefinite.  They  impress  us  as  neither 
vital  nor  parti(!ularly  int(>resting.  The 
author  is  rather  witty  and  briUiant  in  her 
conversations,  but  we  feel  as  tho  the 
cliaracters  and  situations  were  created 
uiorely  to  give  her  a  chance  to  say  certain 
things.  The  discussions  never  get  any- 
where nor  settle  anythUig.  Mark  was  a 
writer  who  had  loved  uticI  lost  Sapphira  as 
a  girl,  so  in  their  later  meeting  he  likes  to 
spend  his  hours  with  her,  but  shies  at  any 
definite  chains.  He  believes  in  third  mar- 
riage, "but  not  in  first  or  second."     Sap- 

liira  was  a  widow,  about  whom  there  was 
ime  deep,  mysterious  secret,  but  even  the 

'eader  does  not  share  the  secret,  tho  he 
suspects  hereditary  insanity.  After  many 
pages  of  ravings  and  rhapsodies,  both  find 
engrossing  work  in  tho  (Jreat  War.  It  is 
au  incoherent,  vague,  and  indirect  story, 
lacking  puri)ose  and  charm. 
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15,000  Names— Every  One 

In  Plain  Sight 

Instantly  Available 

— Any  name  found  in  lesis 
time  with  K.ARDKX  than 
it  takes  to  pull  out  the 
proper  box  and  start  U)  h>ok 
for  the  card  in  the  **card-in- 
the-hox"  system.  This  is 
true  whether  with  50  cards 
or  iqo.ooo. 


MACHINES 

riflAKE    CARD     F^ECOF^DS    \/ISlBL_l 

There  is  a  style  of  KARDEX  built  for  every  busines.s  requirement. 
All  KARDEX  frames  are  interchangeable,  and  the  system  if  started 
with  a  few  cards  easily  expands  to  take  care  of  150,000  or  more  with 
equal  rapidity  of  reference. 

One  Clerk  Does  the  Work  of  Four! 

One  clerk  with  KARDEX  can  make  more  references  in  a  day — week — 
month — year — with  greater  accuracy  than  four  clerks  using  the  "card- 
in-the-box"  system.  This  is  a  clear  saving  of  the  salary  of  three  clerks — 
a  saving  which  starts  when  you  install  KARDEX  and  continues  indef- 
initely. It  soon  pays  the  entire  cost  of  KARDEX  and  turns  your  pay 
roll  into  profit;  or  it  releases  the  services  of  3  out  of  4  clerks  for  other 
important  duties. 

Transfer  Present  Cards  lo  KARDEX 

KARDEX  machines  are  used  with  any  standard  card — 5x3,  0x4,  or 
8x5.  Cards  are  held  in  transoloid  holders  which  overlap,  exposing  the 
name  or  index  item  on  every  card — always  visible,  yet  fully  protected 
from  damage  or  soiling.  (Cards  not  so  protected  deteriorate  50%  P^ r 
year.)  "Out"  warns  of  cards  removed.  C<jlor  signals  easily  attached 
give  instantaneous  analysis  of  results  or  conditions  and  furnish  easy 
method  of  visible  classification. 

Who  Uses  KARDEX? 

K-^RDEX  is  used  to  li.uidle  the  largest  Goxcrniin  iit,  niuiilripal  and  rorporation 
records  with  ease,  accuracy  and  great  rapidity;  for  jjay  rolls,  mailing  h'sls,  sali> 
records,  purcliasc  records,  etc.;  for  perpetual  inventory  and  slock  n^rords;  in  the 
army  or  navy  for  regimental  and  company  rosters;  for  bank  signature  cards,  credit 
telephone,  reference  lists  of  every  description.  Iv-XKDHX  Ledger  Desks  are  use<l 
by  United  States  Treasury  and  huiuinds  of  hu^im  >s  insf iiiilions.  ICXRDEX  in 
different  forms  is  used  b\-  manulacturing  plants,  di|).irni)rnl  sIkh-s,)  tdcjihonc 
exchanges  and  many  other  lines  of  busim-^. 
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.S".  Giy:<inmeni — 

f.  S.  Army — In  Camp  und  l>vci> 
W  S.  Navy — Afloni  nnrt  A«hnrr 
And  ovci  so  Hcpiii 
.liuina  ('amps 
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I.  h  u«nl.  and  our  acrvtoc  Ucpanmcnt  miU  cUdly  mak.< 


American   KARDEX  Company 
lO  Knrdex  Bids-  Tor»awa.nd*.  N.  Y 


New  York 

PhiUd.lpliia 

Mimieaiwlia 


San  Francisco 
\V.-i!ihini:ton 
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Ottawa 
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I'he   lAh'Kiiy   lUfirsi   /or  Oriolter  .».    I'Hfl 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


BOTH  are  Patricks — one  a  Mackinaw  style, 
the  other  a  handsome  Great  Coat — both 
uxade  from  our  famous  Patrick  cloth,  the 
wool  of  the  "sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snow." 

Patrick  garments  come  in  many  patterns,  col- 
ors and  a  wide  ran^e  of  styles,  but  only  one 
quality — all  wool — "Bi^^er  than  Weather." 


While  we  are  producing  a  larfee  supply  of  feoods  for  the  Govern- 
ment, we  have  been  permitted  to  manufacture  a  limited 
quantity  for  dealers,     litis   supply   is  all  in  the 
dealers'  hands  now. 

TJiis  Piiirick    Lah,!    on    Mackinaw,    Great   Cost, 
Sweater,  Cap,    Stocking,   Robe  or  IManket,  means 
all  furi'  wiH'l.     Write  for  the  new  catulofe.     We  will 
direct  you  to  some  hifeh-ftrade  dealer. 


Patrick-Duluth  Woolen  Mills 

1 112  Maple  Street  Duluth,  Minn. 


PERSONALITY:  How  to  Build  It 


This  kicii.  liirrcliil  boo!,  ri-vi-.il  llu'  -ivict  of  winiiiuu 
others  l;y  in-rsou^il  slii'ly.  iiilroidirss  anil  tail,  and 
xhowH  lunv  tiles;-  ci-cntial  qiialilii's  may  be  cultivated 
to  surli  an  extent  a^  u»  make  .-iiecess  a  rea?onaI>le  eer- 
ainty.  It  is  (ille  1  widi  tr-e  1  aii'l  proved  facts  that  ycu 
shoiil  I  iiiKierst;iii  I  .in  I  witli  liKi<:  dircct.ons  as  to  liow 
to  ai»p'>'  this  iiitoi  ination. 

iHiiui.  Cloih.  .SI.»0/><>,tfp«/V/ 
FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


immmmms 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  ohar- 
aeters.  No  "positions"— no  "ruled  lines  "—no  "shad- 
ing"—  no"word-si(?ns"  —  no"cold  notes."  SiK-edy. 
priii-tipal  ByMteni  ttiftt  ran  lie  IcanuMl  in  .10  ,Inyn  of  home  ytiidy. 
utili.;int{  Kparo  time.     F.ir  full  li.serinlive  matt'-r.  free.  uddrciM 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  9.10  Unity  BIJg.  Chicago,  III. 
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ASLINE 
AUTOWLINE 


Hauls  You 
Out  Of  Trouble 

The  need  of  a  reliable  towline,  like 
the  Texan's  need  of  a  gun,  may 
never  come — but  better  be  prepared. 
It's  tiresome  standing  by  a  crippled 
car.  Hail  the  next  fellow,  snap  on 
your  BASLINE  AUTOWLINE— 
and  you're  off.  Safe  because  the 
patented  snaffle  hooks  can't  loosen. 
Superstrong — it's  Yellow  Strand 
Wire  Rope.  At  dealers,  ^4-95  east 
of  Rockies. 

POWERSTEEL  AUTOWLOCK— a 
safeguard  against  theft — is  also 
made  of  Yellow  Strand  Rope.  A 
sturdy  spring  lock  secures  the  loop. 
At  dealers,  ^2.25  east  of  Rockies. 
POWERSTEEL  TRUCKLINE  is  am- 
ply strong  for  any  loaded  truck  in 
trouble.    Write  for  literature. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 
SAINT  LOUIS  :  :  NEW  YORK 
Mfrs.  of  celebrated  Yellow  Strand  IVire  Rope 


BEYOND  ST.   MlHIbX  VITH   THE 
CONQUERING  YANKS 


\  FEW  days  ago  it  was  a  Ocniian 
-^^■^.^tiongliokl:  now  it  is  an  old  curiosity- 
.sho]);  and  "many  and  .'^traiiKe  thing.-<  an* 
discoverable  in  the  old  ciiriosity-shop  of 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient."  remarks  a  New 
N'ork  Tiiiii.s  eon'espondent.  Odd  human 
iitaterial,  no  le.-^s  than  peculiar  mechanical 
<1('\  ices,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Am«>ncan 
I  loops  who  pinched  that  salient  out  with 
record  neatue.ss  jiikI  disjiatch. 

Am«mg  the  mechanical  curio.sities  are 
mentioned  whole  batteries  of  make-believe 
artillery,  stovepipes  and  logs  ))ainted 
ill  camouflage  designs,  mounted  in 
former  (lerman  j)ositions,  tlireatening  the 
former  American  lines.  J'tipiii-ttidcfi('  uwr- 
la.rs  ha\"e  been  hauled  out  of  the  old 
entrenchments. 

.\nother,  and  more  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  eiiemy'.s  ingenuity- — and  jxissible 
im])o\erishment  of  material.^; — is  an  imi- 
tation tank,  a  hizunc  construetioii  which 
the  I'inH.f  corresjxuident  dubs  a  "Trojan 
liorse  of  liie  Western  Front": 

1 1  is  a  wooden  tank  etjuipju-d  inside 
with  iiothiiui  save  eight  liaiidle-bars  by 
which  it  <'ould  be  propelled.  It  was  fouml 
abandoned  no  great  distance  from 
Tliiau<'oiirt. 

.Viiiericaii  shell-tire  had  .sadly  ruined 
it.  bill  ne\ertiu'less  it  was  still  an  eloquent 
witness  to  what  it  nuist  have  meant  to  the 
Ciennans  to  give  up  the  vast  sui)i)lies  of 
every  kind  that  they  were  comj)elled  by 
the  .\mericans  in  the  ctmrse  of  recent 
operations  to  surrender. 

The  same  correspondent  tells  this  story  of 
an  .Vmerican  liattery  that  turned  uj)  wliere 
no  American  liatterx    was  supposed   ti>  be: 

^'ester(lay  our  oliserx  ers  saw  a  balter\ 
in  action  near  the  front  line  which  was  not 
on  our  records.  The  puzzled  commander 
sent  out  a  detachment  to  iuAestigate. 
They  fouiul  that  sexcn  doughbo\  s,  iuo|>- 
ping  up  the  wootls.  had  come  upon  a 
battery  of  (lerman  77s  with  i>iles  of  am- 
imiiiition.  They  had  turned  them  around, 
:iiid,  iu)t  know  ing  how  to  get  ranges  or  any- 
lliing  of  the  sort,  wt're  just  shootintr  tliem 
northward.  They  explained  tluit  they 
were  shooting  into  CJermany,  and  that 
satisfied  them. 

That  general  bombardment  of  (urmauv 
would  have  struck  .sympathetic  chords  in 
the  bosom  of  a  French  boy.  aged  twelve 
\t'ars.  whom  an  American  correspondent 
met  in  St.  Mihiel.  .soon  after  the  little  city 
had  become  French  .soil  again.  The 
\«>uugster  was  bedecked  with  tricolor 
eockades  and  carried  (Uie  of  the  numy 
French  flags  that  apjn^ared  from  nowhere 
;is  soon  as  the  ilelested  Jioclic  disappeared, 
lie  gave  this  gemiinely  "inside"  storj-  of 
oil.'  iihase  of  the  big  event: 

"We  heard  the  guns  v«>ry  loud  on 
Wednesday  Tiight.  Thursday  morning 
ihey  came  much  nearer  and  the  Bocha 
were  running  away.  That  evening  none  of 
them  were  left  in  town. 

■'In  the  afternoon  T  climbed  up  into  the 
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/Commanded  by  the  un- 

^^  relaxing  vigilance  of  our 
aerial  patrols,  the  Huns'  ma- 
rine assassins  are  kept  skulk- 
ing below  the  surface.  Their 
boasted  campaign  of  fright- 
fulness  in  American  waters  is 
a  failure. 

This  dirigible  balloon  and  others 
on  similar  duty  are  safely  housed 
in  hangars  covered  with  A  P  M 
(Asbestos  Protected  Metal).  For  ■ 
obvious  reasons  of  national  policy 
the  identity  or  location  of  these 
buildings  caruiot  be  revealed. 


St  lion  of  am 

A  P  U  metl, 
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Pittsburgh. 


(511   Wood  St.) 


USA 
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Established    1905.     Formerly  Asbestos  Protected   Metal  Co. 
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garnit  of  a  houso  on  Iht-  hillside  with  my 
father,  and  through  his  glasses  we  could 
see  the  French  troops.  1  wanted  to  cheer, 
but  father  wouldn't  let  me,  for  fear  that  the 
Boches  might  hear.  Before  it  was  dark 
we  could  see  the  blue  uniforms  quite  jslose 
on  St.  Jeremy  Hill  [southwest  of  the  town], 
and  on  Friday  morning  at  seven  o'clock 
they  were  in  the  streets.  Then  we  could 
cheer  all  we  liked,  and  we  did. 

"Everj'  one  got  out  the  flags  that  we 
had  hidden  for  four  years  and  hung  them 
from  the  Avindows.  And  my  little  sister 
gave  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  a  French 
captain,  and  he  kissed  her  in  front  of 
everybodj-.  We  were  very  happy,  es- 
pecially as  we'd  spent  all  night  in  the 
cellars  because  every  one  was  afraid  there 
would  be  fighting  and  the  town  would  be 
hit  by  sheUs." 

Further  east,  both  to  the  north  and 
south,  Pershing's  men  and  guns  had 
broken  down  the  sides  of  the  salient,  re- 
leasing the  little  city  on  the  Meuse;  the 
victory  was  theirs,  and  was  so  recognized 
by  the  townspeople,  even  tho  French 
troops  were  the  first  to  set  foot  in  St. 
Mihiel's  streets. 

The  elocklike  regularity  with  which  the 
American  machine  functioned  is  nowhere 
better  indicated  than  in  the  time-table 
of  a  famous  regiment,  which  an  enter- 
prising correspondent  secured  and  cabled 
to  the  New  York  World.  One  gets  a  bird's- 
eye  -view  of  modern  war  in  the  following 
timed  outline  of  this  regiment's  activity 
on  the  day  of  the  battle: 

5:15  A.M. — Attack  was  begun  punctually 
at  five  o'clock;  advanced  elements  have 
penetrated  the  German  wire  entanglements. 

5:35 — Enemy  front  line  is  entirely  in 
our  hands;  we  have  taken  prisoners;  enemy- 
is  retreating  in  haste  all  along  the  line. 

6:05 — Battalion  is  approaching  Mad 
Brook  (a  small  max'shy  rivulet  meandering 
between  St.  Bausant  and  Maizerais);  we 
have  established  a  liaison  with  the  artillery 
by  means  of  flags  and  lights.  Our  artillery- 
is  pouring  heavy  fire  upon  the  organized 
German  defense  at  Maizerais. 

0:30 — Our  1st  Battalion  under  (name 
deleted)  reports  encountering  outbursts  of 
machine-gun  resistance  from  Maizerais; 
have  taken  seventeen  prisoners. 

0:50 — Machine-gun  fire  is  temporarily 
delaying  us  from  crossing  Mad  Brook. 
Some  enemy  machine  guns  have  already 
been  silenced  bj^  our  artillery.  Our  patrols 
are  in  the  marshes  south  of  Mad  Brook. 

7:40 — ^Our  advanced  elements  have 
crossed  Mad  Brook,  imder  enemy  machine- 
gun  fire,  but  without  loss.  Progress  is 
slow  through  the  marshy  ground  (I  know- 
from  ]K>rsonal  experience  that  one  may  sink 
knee-deep  into  the  squashy  mud  in  these 
swamps),  but  our  main  bodies  are  ready 
to  cross. 

7:50— The  battalion  is  all  across  Mad 
Brook  and  is  ad\  ancing  up  the  hill  toward 
Maizerais;  we  are  meeting  with  shrapnel 
and  mnchine-gun  fire. 

}S:.")0 — The  1st  Battalion  has  entered 
Maizerais  after  attacking  three  machine- 
g\in  crews  from  the  flr.nks,  bayoneting  the 
gunners  and  inoiii)ing  up  other  squads. 

0:20 — There  are  no  more  Germans  in 
Maizerais.  We  have  taken  twenty  prison- 
ers. The  Germans  are  fleeing  in  droves 
across  tho  fields  northward  toward  Essey. 
Ou^  artillery  is  shelling  Essey  heavily. 

9:25 — T^ho  enemy  guns  have  been 
turned  in  force  on  Maiyerais.     Our  tanks. 


which  assisted  materially  in  the  capture  of 
the  village,  despite  the  difficulty  of  getting 
through  the  Mad  Brook  marshes,  are 
Moving  toward  Essey. 

9 :3fr— Battalion  (name  deleted)  is  ad- 
vancing astride  of  Mad  Brook  east  of 
Essey  without  encountering  resistance. 

10:30 — Enemy  machine  guns  are  en- 
filading us  from  Essey;  send  word  to  our 
artillerj'. 

11:40 — The  machine-gun  fire  which 
held  us  up  east  of  Essey  has  ceased.  The 
Germans  have  evacuated  the  village,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  the  (name  deleted) 
infantry  on  our  right.  Our  first  battalion 
is  advancing,  in  close  liaison  with  (name 
deleted). 

12:3.5 — We  are  approaching  Pannes, 
which  is  under  heavy  fire  from  our  guns. 
Houses  are  burning  in  the  \-illage. 

12:55— The  enemy  appears  to  be  holding 
Pannes  in  considerabk'  strength. 

1 :20 — Battalions  of  scouts  are  ad\ancing 
on  Pannes,  under  the  trees  along  the  road 
from  Essey;  there  is  considerable  machine- 
gun  opposition. 

1:26 — Opposition  from  Pannes  has 
broken  down.  Our  scout  patrols  have 
captured  two  machine  gims  and  some 
prisoners.     Battalion  is  entering  Pannes. 

1:45 — Our  scouts  are  heading  north- 
ward out  of  Pannes,  over  which  German 
shells  are  bursting. 

1:55 — We  have  reached  our  second  ol)- 
jective.  The  battalion  is  holding  the  line 
on  the  southern  edge  of  Thiaucourt  Wood. 

5:40 — Our  battalion  is  consolidating  its 
positions  in  Thiaucourt  Wood,  by  order 
of  the  Brigadier-Commander.  Our  scouts 
are  far  ahead. 

A  rest  of  several  hours  was  forced  upon 
the  men  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
Reports  were  resumed  early  Friday  morn- 
ing, and  were  a.s  follows: 

1 :30 — Orders  have  been  received  from 
brigade  headquarters  to  continue  the  at- 
tack. The  3d  Battalion  (name  deleted)  will 
march  toward  the  La  ^Marche-Nonsard 
road  (the  3d  Battalion  had  been  in  sup- 
port of  the  2d  in  reserve,  the  regiment 
having  been  echeloned  in  depth"!. 

2:10— The  1st  Battalion  of  patrols  has 
gone  far  into  Thiaucourt  Wood  without 
finding  enemy  resistance. 

3:50— The"3d  Battalion  holds  the  line 
of  road  from  La  Marche  to  Nonsard,  fac- 
ing westward,  in  liaison  with  the  (name 
deleted)  infantry  on  its  left. 

9:10— We  have  adAanced  through  Thiau- 
court Wood  to  Saint  Renoit  without  en- 
countering serious  resistance.  Enemy 
artillery-fire  is  not  heavy.  Saint  Benoit 
Castle,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
German  corps  commander,  is  believed  to  be 
mined,  as  avoII  as  the  roads  leading  to  it. 

9:30 — A  got)d  regimental  post  for  you  is 
Sebastopol  Farm;  there  is  a  cow  there 
and  something  to  eat. 

9:35 — (Name  deleted^  reports  that  the 
regiment  has  reached  its  final  second-day 
objective  and  is  consolidating  its  po.'^itions. 
Koginuntal  patrols  are  operating  in  the 
wooded  district  m>rth  of  Saint  Benoit. 

The  cables  have  carried  the  story  of  a 
French  girl  who,  in  the  course  of  that 
first  night  after  the  launching  of  the 
American  attack,  made  her  way  through 
two  barrages  to  bring  news  of  German 
doings  to  the  American  deliverers.  An- 
other story,  a  bitter  one,  is  that  of  a 
French  mother  who  fell  to  her  knees  to 
pray  for  Amerid^n  victory  as*  the  olive- 
drab  ranks  advanced,  and  was  killed  by  a 
German  soldier  who  overheard  her  prayer. 
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The  World's  best-known  Farm  Tractor 

HE  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  was  invented  by  Benjamin 
Holt  f orthe  American  farmer.  In  thefarmer'shands 
it  made  good.  Then  industrial  users  all  over  the 
world  proved  it  the  most  econoinical  solution  of 
their  difficult  power  problems-  hauling  ore  over 
rocky  mountain  roads;  bringing  log  trains  through 
rough,  winding  forest  trails;  moving  necessities 
across  sandy  deserts;  building  aqueduct  or  res- 
ervoir, highway  or  drainage  canal;  clearing  land 
and  making  farms  of  it. 

The  "Ca  tfr PILLAR" 
Tractor  is  built  only  fry 
The  Holt  Manufacturing 
Company,  Stockton,  Calif., 
and  Peoria,  III. 


'  A  decade  of  commercial 
success  in  conquering  the 
•'impossible"  put  such  stam- 
ina into  this  Tractor  as  to 
make  it  the  unanimous 
choice  of  Allied  army  engi- 
neers for  military  transpor- 
tation. Butthe**Caterpillar"    trade-mark,  registered  in 

is    still   a   farm    tractor — cxtfaor-     the    Viiiicil    States     ami    nearly 

dinary.   As  a  farm  investment  it  is     every  other  enuntry.   It  eon  prop 

like  a  concrete  building,  returning 

all  it  costs  in  added  service  and 

satisfaction.  Write  for  detailed  information 


The   word    "Caterpil- 
lar" is  the  exclusive  Holt 


erly   he  applied  only  to  prodttits 
of  Holt  ntantifaeture. 
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QUITE  naturally  the  farmers  who 
have  ever  looked  to  J.  I.  Case  for 
the  most  advanced  ideas  in  farm 
tools,  now  look  to  J.  I.  Case  for  tractor 
plows  of  superior  excellence. 

The  faith  of  these  farmers  has  been 
justified.  The  J'.  I,  Case  Tractor  Plow 
combines  scientific  design  with  quality 
construction  in  a  way  that  brings  ex- 
treme light  draft. 

In  this  plow  the  "drag"  of  furrow  bot- 
tom and  land  side  pressure  has  been 
•eliminated.  Besides  all  the  weight  of 
the  frame  is  carried  on  J.  I.  Case  dust- 
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J.  I. Case  Horse 
Drawn  Plows 

Sulky,  Gang,  Walker 
models.  World's  light- 
est draft.  Flexible 
beam  and  "floating" 
bottom  insure  uniibrm 
penetration  and  pre- 
vent shares  from 
breaking.  Strong,  de- 
pendable, convei-.ier.t. 
See  your  J.  I.  Case 
dealer,  or   write   us. 


proof,  easy-lubricating, 
long-distance  wheels. 


That's  why  this  Tractor  Plow  "rides" 
like  a  wheeled  vehicle  instead  of  dragging 
like  a  stone  boat.  That's  also  why  more 
acres  per  day  and  deeper  plowing  are  pos- 
sible —  and  extreme  fuel  economy  is 
attained. 

In  addition,  the  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plow  is 
easily  handled  from  the  seat  of  the  tractor;  has 
a  simple,  sturdy  power  lift;  and  enters  and  leaves 
the  ground  instantly,  points  first,  like  a  walking 
plow.  Thus  less  labor  is  required  and  a  more 
uniform  quality  of  work  is  done.  The  tractor  is 
made  a  more  profitable  investment. 

See  your  J.  I.  Case  dealer  today.  He  is  a 
dealer  who  will  justify  your  faith  as  well  as 
ours.  He  will  explain  the  foregoing  features  and 
many  others  which  have  resulted  from  nearly  half 
a  century  of  specialized  plow  building  experience. 


J.   I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS 


901  W.  SIXTH  STREET,  RACINE,  WIS 

Branches  al 
Dallas,  Texas  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


■M^%, 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Denver,  Colo. 
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But  iu  geiuTal  Gciriuun  brutality  in  tlx; 
n^ion  just  d«4iv(^reci  was  confined  to 
iniposinff  financial  burdens  on  the  j)oi)u- 
lation.  Deputy  Mayor  Malard,  of  St. 
Alihiel,  a«ting  Mayor  (iurinj^  the  captivity, 
is  quoted  to  that  effect  in  a  dispali-li  \i>  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  I'uhlir  LiiUjcr: 

"On  the  wliolc,  \v<-  were  Jiot  so  badly 
treated  by  tlie  (icrinans.  That  is,  (com- 
pare! to  other  places.  At  least  my 
pe()i)le  have  not  suffere<I  jwrsonal  violcnc-e, 
and  th(^  enemy  have  not  (h'stroyed  liouses, 
as  r  hear  they  have  done  elsewhere.  What 
daniajje  you  see  was  inflicted  by  shell- 
fire  in  1<J14. 

"But  they  exacted  a  heavy  inonev  toll. 
First  there  was  1  ,r)0(),()()0  francs  on  their 
arrival — 'to  ransom  us  from  sack,'  said  the 
(lerman  commaiuler.  We  could  never 
have  paid  even  that  much  without  the 
establishment  of  a  syndicate  bond  systi-ni, 
guaranteed  by  forty  roi/im  uiws  in  the 
Woe\Te  reunion.  Those  Itonds  formed  our 
mou(^v  (the  unit  value  was  ">  francs  each), 
and  small  chanjrc^  was  supj)lied  by  |)aper 
money  from  Lille,  {{oubaix,  Douai,  and 
other  occupied  towns.  Then  the  Hochex 
exa<;ted  an  additional  .")()t).()()()  in  three 
instalments  duriny;  the  last  two  years, 
nominally  for  th((  maintciuiuce  of  roads, 
water,  (conduits,  and  th((  like.  We  met 
that  in  the  sanu^  way. 

"They  refused  to  accej)!  French  money 
at  the  canteens  and  th(-  market  Kiird(«ns 
established  after  the  first  year,  but  will- 
ingly changed  it  for  bonds  and  small  bills. 
They  trif^d  espcK^ially  to  get  gold.  They 
even  offered  a  premium  of  4')  per  cent,  at 
their  own  bank,  set  up  in  the  square. 
But  the  Bochen  got  precious  little. 

"It  was  in  respect  to  'requisitions'  of 
furniture  and  mattresses  that  they  treat«'d 
us  worst.  All  unoccupied  houses  were 
8trii)t  first;  then  they  took  what  they 
wanted  from  the  rest  of  us." 

The  correspondent  talked  with  a  man  of 
seventy-four  whom  thc^  Cu'ruians  robl>ed 
of  a  mattress  on  whicii  lu<  was  h  ing  sick, 
(>arly  t  his  year.  Wlieti  he  j)rotested  against 
the  outrage,  they  said  that  the  ricrnuin 
soldiers'  comfort-  was  worth  mon*  tiian  the 
lives  of  old  Frenchmen. 

"During  the  last  two  year.s,"  continued 
the  Mayor,  "they  took  away  all  metal 
utensils,  and  even  b(>lls,  statues,  and  the 
wati'r-j)ipes  they  could  find. 

"As  regards  food,  w(*  were  kept  alivo 
by  the  American  Commit t(H>.  At  first  we 
got  meat  (horse-flesh)  pretty  n>gularly, 
but  for  the  last  year  we  hav<i  had  nothing 
save  v<>getables  and  the  daily  allowance' 
of  thrt>e  hundred  grams  of  very  bad 
bread,  thirty  grams  of  fat,  and  a  little 
biwon.  About  once  a  month  when  a 
horse  was  killed  or  di(<d  it  was  distributed 
among  us.  Hut  we  were  forced  to  slaughter 
all  do„'.s." 

The  only  dog  the  <rorrespoiuleut  .sjiw  in 
St.  Mihiel  was  a  tiny  IVkingese  in  the 
arms  of  a  woman. 

"1  had  as  much  troui)U"  to  save  his 
life,"  sh(^  said,  "as  if  it  had  been  a  French 
soldier's  I  was  hiding.  I  was  always  in 
fear  that  he  would  bark  and  the  /iocfwa 
discover  hinv,  but  the  little  creature  s(>emed 
to  realize  the  danger,  and  so  I  wtis  able  to 
keep  him." 

Alt  ho  the  town  was  spared,  i)robabl>  iu 
eouse(iu»ince  of  the  hurritul  departure'  of 
the  enemy,  the  neighboring  villages  have 
not  beeu  so  forlmiate.  Many  were  l)urned  to 
ash(^s,  and  in  others  the  tVonch  and  Ameri- 
cans found  houses  sim-ared  with  pitch 
which  \\u\  enemy  lacked  time  to  set  a  lire. 

A     correspondent     of     tlie     New     V-ork 


Krrniiig  San  says  tliat  .Vlonl  Sei-  dotiiinatt^s 
the  lower  part  of  the  SI.  .Mihiel  ^ali<-iil  tm 
the  Woolwf)rlh  tower  dominates  the  lowir 
j)ar1  of  .Manhattan.  A  descriplion  of  ihi 
dugouts  in  this  vicinity  furnislio  a  <-oiii- 
mentaryon  I  he  domestic  habits  of  the  mod- 
ern Teuton  warrior  -and  on  ihc  ligliiinf 
ability   of  the   ^■anks    who   <Hptiiriil  ilieiii 

The  shelters  were  made  of  steel,  coii- 
crelc.  stone,  mortar,  brick,  f(»rt\  or  lifly 
feet  within  I  he  mouutainsidt'.  Some 
built  in  MM")  are  orna/uented  willi  the 
(i<rman  coal  of  arms.  The,\  are  littered 
with  maps,  papers,  <-lothing.  knlck knacks, 
showing  they  were  rurni^lll•d  in  great 
comfort   with  beds,  chairs,  and   pictures. 

The  (iermans  had  Coin-  years  lo  do  it  in. 
TIm'Sc  dugouts  facinji  north  and  so  dinicull 
(»f  observation  b_\  Ihe  .\llies  had  line 
pondies,  pretty  tables,  with  a  s|)jendid 
view  across  to  the  .Minse  heights,  an<l  it 
was  there  the  (Jermaii  otiicers  used  to 
drink  their  l»eer. 

One  of  them  Juid  a  hammock  slung 
under  the  trees  and  .inother  ha<l  un  open- 
air  bath-tub.  but  great  gajis  sh()we(l  where 
our  shells  had  crashed  in  upon  lliem,  and 
one  big  dugout,  by  name  "Villa  .Minna," 
had  completely  i^aved  in.  The  occupants 
lay  on  their  faces  on  fhe  fioor.  In  an- 
other dugout  lay  a  dead  (ierman  officer, 
while  beside  him  la\  a  ilog  silently  vvat<di- 
ing  his  dead  master.  Me  wouldn't  make 
a  resj)onsi\('  sign  l<)  coaxing  or  whistling. 

The  whole  top  of  Ihe  mounlain  is 
elaijorately  inti-rlaced  witli  ])a\i<d  paths 
I'aih'd  with  rustic  woodwork.  lea<lini;  to  all 
manner  of  obser\  a  lion  -  posts  with  out- 
looks at  every  j)ossibie  angh  .  One  big, 
j)retentious  ^  ilia  had  lieeii  occupied  by  a 
(Jerman  brigadier. 

The  strange  coiiu-idence  is  that  the 
Anu-ricaus  got  at  Chateau-Thierry  com- 
plete information  as  to  the  exa<-t  when- 
abouts  of  e\ery thing  atop  Mont  .Sec.  They 
cai)tured  maps  showing  Ihe  whole  thing. 

The  Americans  caj)lmed  a  whole  (ier- 
n)an  antitank  school  whose  pui>iis  do  not 
seem  to  ha\e  learned  their  lessons  well, 
besides  a  personage  whose  name  is  Otto 
Schnu'crkase,  a  great  gas  expert,  accord- 
ing to  his  vera<'ious  captors. 

Jn  Beney  to-da\  I  lunched  (ui  (Jerman 
l)otat()(^s,  cofTee,  and  meat.  The  coffee 
had  to  be  mixed  willi  the  .\merican  Iwand 
to  be  mad«!  palalal>le.  The  (ierman>  left 
there  in  such  a  hurr\  that  an  officer  found 
an  Iron  Cross  l\  ing  u])on  a  table  in  a 
German  colonel's  offi<-e. 

All  manner  of  odd  tilings  were  louiid 
in  the  old  salient,  .\merican  sal\agi>  men 
with  red  and  yellow  siioulder  badges  wen- 
busily  collecting  what  I  hex  could  save, 
but  our  boys  are  probably  tlie  woHd's 
greatest  sou\  ein'r-hunters,  an<i  the  sahag*- 
men  will  have  to  slejr  li\el>.  Of  course, 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient  ils«'lf  is  tin-  gn-atest 
souvenir  of  all. 

Tliis  view  t»f  the  battle-field  after  the 
victory  is  given  in  a  dispatch  from  anotlier 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Krcning 
Sun: 

(Jroups  of  our  burial  detachments  with 
orange  and  re<l  tags  of  clotii  j»inne<l  upon 
tht>ir  shoulders  for  i<lentiticalioii  wen> 
dragging  forth  the  inanimate  forms  «»f 
CuMiuans  and  sadly  slowing  ihein  away 
for  eternity,  sowing  the  surface  with,mut«' 
memorials  of  anotlu'r  nation's  misled 
efforts. 

Other  groups  of  Dixie  negnn-s  from  tlu- 
labor  ivgimenls  ami  of  white  men  fn>m 
pioneer  and  engineer  regiments  were  lilliui; 


High  School  Course 
inTwoYeai'i^! 

L\CK  of  a  bigli  scImmiI  education  has 
_J  kept  thousands  ofiiu'M  «n<l  women 
from  att.iiniiig  the  business  and 
social  position  to  which  tli<-ir  natur.il 
abilitv  entitles  them.  'I'hat  f°oun<latioii 
sc-liooliiig  is  necessary  for  suoeesh  iu  ;«ny 
line.  \i' you  never  went  to  high  sch«ird, 
you'll  wclconic  this  opiNtrtunit}'  to  make 
up — in  your  spare  time — the  v»luabl(- 
training  you  missed. 

I   Use  Only  Your  Idle  Hours 

I    Kvery  week    of"  your   life   you    idle  away 
ten  to  twelve  hours  that,  put  into  *>>  stem- 
atie  study,  would    give   you  a    g<*o<J    edu- 
cation  in  two  years'  time.     Studying  by 
eorres|>oiuience    with    us   «Ioes  not    inter- 
I    fere    with    your   regular   oceu|>atioii    and 
I   recreation,  because  y<»u  simply  spend  in 
I   stuclv   the   hours   that  you    would  other- 
wise waste  in  idleness.      Taking  a  course 
with  us  invoIv«-s  no  risk  on  your  part. 

We    guarantee     to     refund    every 
dollar  you've  paid  ut,  if,  after  com- 
pleting    ten     examinations,  you're 
■  not     sati«fied     with    your     courte. 

Meets  Every  Requirement 

,  Our  coinplctc.  (iract  le.il.  suiipllh«-<l  \i\ti\t 
:  ScIkxiI  Course  covers  t]u:  same  jrroiMnl  .-is  f fu- 
llest jiif-li  s<-h<Mi!s  aiul  pn-panjtorv  s<-hools. 
Our  sp«*<-i(il  instruction  books  ;ir«-  planued  and 
vsritteii  bv  leading  pnifessors  anil  inslriicti>rs. 
who  have  ruade  a  life  work  of  corre sfxmdencn- 
iustruclioii.      The    course    ine«-ts    ail    rt^piirr- 

MK'llts    fur 

General  Educatioo        Teachers'  Exaininatioai 
Bntinesi  Career  Civil  Service  ExamiaatioDt 

College  Eotraacc  ExaminatioM 

You  t;ike  up  Jour  scIumiIiii^  just  where  V  ou 
dnipprd  it  ^nouni.-ir  and  eotuuioii  srhn<i| 
br.MUchcs  included,  if  you  ni"«»«f  them  —  huiI 
get  thonui^h  high  scIuniI  tmiiiiug  in  your«v«ii 
^    hoMH- — at    .'I   small  i-s|k-usc      iti  a   sliorl    lime. 

Choice  of  30  Courses 

Oui    !>■«:    Hull,  liii       III',     'til    i<c|iii-.|       ,1, 

iillnT  i-<nirMs  |ir<'|i.iiMii:  (m  <l<-sir.it<l< 

IMisiliiiiis    ill  (-iiiriiiitTiiit:.   I>usiin-s%.  jiu, 

tiiiii'  «lii(1)  will  til  ><iii  r<irnii>  cHK  i.r  lh<-ni.     ihitii, 

riiii|Hiii    IM-Inw ,    mark    nii    "X"   mi.'iiii'-t    the    |x»wti"ii 

lli.'it  iiKisi    iiitiTt-^ts   Villi,  mill  mail    it   tn  ii^  fur  full 

iiifiiiiiiKtioii.     I>ii  it  titil.'i). 
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AIMERICAN  SCHOOL  O.^  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.   H2407  CSic«co.  U.  S.  A. 
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Moline-Universal  Makes  Wonderf^ 

Kecord  at  Nationafi  Iractor  Demonstration 
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Nationnl 
tractor  farming  QcmonBtrationa 


■  »l  s 

UcniniMiralioD 


«bC.MII^ee*«'>0,  WABAtia 


July  SO-AuA,  Z 


DaioirsnuTiotr  GBOtnO) 


MOIOCZ  FLO?  CO. 

HOLnrt.ui,. 


tttar  *lr;— 

^fr  ties  to  report  tta  follovln^ 
Mrforauicr  or  a  Hollse  Uni*»raal  traotor 
0-ie  H.P.  Serial  Ho.  19002  Uotor  Ho.  lOOOS 
un&er  tcct   for  Unm  bar  tiorae  power* 
Ccmaitlc-*:- 

Scil:     Stubble  gr(i'^ii\t'  looso  cm  top 
firm  wtderacath. 

t<aSr     ^cw.  tvo  fourteen  laoh  plovst 

tyiuisometer  i  Hjatt  Becordlng. 

trwm  Bar  PulXi  Avtra^e  for  coe  mlaet4 


^iMi     Recorded  bjf  <Jynim'3Mt«'. 
Hltohi     Borltontal  -  oentorcd. 


PRA*    :    SPEID  WILE^i    HlAJI   lUR         ,    RE" 
A.U)     :    PER  HCVB        I   nonSE  PORSi  UARICS, 

pm.1.  ■  I 


20.05       I  plovlng 


JUST  how  conservative- 
ly the  MoHne-Universal 
Tractor  is  rated  at  9-18 
h.p.  is  shown  by  the  aston- 
ishing official  tests  made 
at  the  National  Tractor 
Demonstration  which 
showed  it  to  have  an  excess 
of  over  1 1  h.p.  on  the  draw- 
bar and  8  h.p.  at  the  belt. 
These  tests  show  beyond 
question  of  doubt  the 
efficiency  of  the  Moline- 
Universal.  For  each  169 
lbs.  of  weight  the  Moline- 
Universal  developed  I  h.p. 
on  the  draw  bar.  Compare 
this  with  the  ordinary  trac- 
tor which  develops  I  h.  p. 
for  each  250  to  300  lbs. 
weight,  and  you  will  realize 


the  greater  efficiency  and 
greater  economy  of  the 
Moline-Universal. 

We  shall  continue  to  rate 
the  Moline-Universal  at 
9- 1 8  h.p.  A  tractor  to  give 
satisfactory  service  and 
stand  up  for  years  under 
the  strain  of  tractor  work 
must  have  reserve  power, 
and  the  greater  the  reserve 
the  better.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  Moline- 
Universal  has  from  50  to 
1 00  per  cent  reserve  power. 

Ninety -eight  per  cent  of 
its  entire  w^eight  is  on  the 
two  big  drive  wheels  where 
every  ounce  is  available  for 
traction — no  dead  weight. 

At3.5  m.p.h.  underaver- 


age  conditions  the  Moline- 
Universal  will  plow  as 
much  in  a  day  as  a  3-plow 
tractor  traveling  at  2.25 
m.  p.h. 

The  Moline-Universal 
has  ample  capacity  for  all 
ordinary  plowing  needs, 
and  is  equally  suited  for 
light  operations,  including 
cultivating,  which  require 
far  more  work  hours  than 
heavy  work.  One  day  your 
work  may  be  heavy,  the 
next  day  light — and  light 
work  is  just  as  important 
as  heavy.  The  Moline- 
Universal  fully  meets  both 
these  requirements. 

Send  for  free  tractor  catO' 
log.     Address  Depl.  63. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 
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lilTomaii  Accountant 
iW^VANTED! 

,     w-  J-— '". —  •— .-i  ThouiamlH  of   i.I.ico.i,  nt  bit:  aalarioB.  arc  w.iit- 
.  '^r  intr    for    women    qi  alifiecl    as    Ac-countants— 

C.  P.  A.'s— Comptrollcrn -Aviditors—rn-dit  Manajrers  — 
(  -:it  Experts,  etc.  Our  iiitciisivc,  ersy  Iiome-sludy  course  prc- 
imct'H  you  nuicklynn'l  thorouKhly .  Low  tuition— jmid  monthly. 
Write  for  free  book  "Wonwn  J>U"'c«'C<i  Throuo'h  Accoup'ini; 
Tininincr  '•     International  Accountants  Soclety,  Dcpt.  109, 
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C)2i  S-  Mir'iiran  Av 


■i-uc,  t'hicfliro. 


STANI>\UI>     niCTIONARV 

plain   t'.  (Ill-   iimii   "f  uf.nian   who   ir 


ii|icri<trity     'inirUly     bcronics 


LANGUAGES  en^^fKife^ 

ON     Al_L.     PMONOCRA.PI-IS 


"l,il;e  l^iiralnR  R  lun  -  »n.i  ha  eit.v  "  Our  J;i»o  hecordd 
rep'-ftt  tho  e  rrrct  accent  and  promine'.MUn  until  you 
kV.ow  It.     FmdUj  ifid   frIonJo  enjoj  luKnace  otudj  bj  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosonthal's  Practical  LInguistry 

Tf^'I  h:vl  r«-coinmf  ndrd  b/ O'luottom  in  Ifaclii  g  oi>Ilr|'«« 
!■ .  .M.  C,  Fron..h  MI!ti»»T  Oonr«jrp»llon,  wlih  recordi 
r.r  h'D  (Hen.      Writo  f.>r  llnoklet  and  Tree  Trial  Offfr. 

THE   LANGUAGE    PHONE   METHOD 
902  Putnam  Bldg.    2  W.  46lh  Street,  N.Y 


SPANISH. FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC.  ■ 


Short-Story  Writing 


COl'RSK 

BtruI'lTl 


f    forty    lessons    In    the    Iii»tory,    form, 
II  I  uriliiii!  of  the  Short  Story,  taught  by 
Ur.  J,   HerR  Escnwcin,  for  years 
lidltor  of  Lippincott'B, 

Two  impnrtoni  rnnlrihutnrs  to  the 
June  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  are 
H.  C.  5  Mba.  Our  students  are 
seVinn  rlRhl  o'omr  to  leailinfi  man- 
a:ine.'i,  Irnm  the  ATLANTIC  down. 
One  husy  wife  and  mother  is  arer- 
aging  nvrr  $75  a  ueeh  from  photo- 
play writing  alone. 

.Mso  <-otir''-eE;  ill  Jonrn.nlism,  Vrr- 

eificTtioii,  «'tc.       No  institution  i  ; 

lii'ttor  iMitiirpf'  to  train  for  ^iir- 

ci'safiil    .Tiithorship.       150-Portc 

Esunwein  C:ntnlo)>  I'riMv     Plonsr  Acldros-i 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dcpt.  71,  SprinRficId,  Mass. 


This  Book 

Free  to  Ambitious  Men 

Many  a  man  who  ia  wond'rinti  how  he  caji  in.iko  his 
job  bipTKcr  can  find  tlio  answer  in  this  book. 

lUisinesg  is  deniandinty  tho  pUilled  letter  writer.  Not 
only  Buhordinnte.i  but  exccutivi-s  nro  cxpectcxi  to  make 
their  letters  eoinit  for  n^oro.  No  matter  wh:tt  position  a 
man  may  hold,  ho  can  ftet  better  results  if  he  ia  a  master 
of  the  bu«inF>a  letter— and  Rettin);  results  means  ad- 
vancement and  incre.'ised  income. 

A  rich,  new  field  is  now  ojpencd  to  men  and  women  of 
Rp<M!iuli/.ed  traininf;  and  skid  in  the  writing  of  buHiness 
letters.  Lar(;e  orRani/ations  now  offer  liberel  suluries  to 
Corresiwndeneo  Clitics  rnd"l>-lter  Kxecutives."  These 
p<K<itions  not  only  pay  well  but  are  hifih  in  character  and 
impertance. 

Learn  by  the  "Case"  Method 

The  experts  of  LaSalle  Extension  University  will  train 
you  to  writo  letters  that  brinir  F:iles  nt  lowest  co?t— let- 
ters that  collect  nion<'y  from  eluhborn  debtors  — letters 
that  open  new  accounts— letters  that  pave  the  way  for 
BalesTnen— flttinK  you  to  hold  n  responsible,  payinff 
position.     You  will  be  trained  by   actual    pr:ictiee— the 

I'luse  Method"  Ivioijr  followed,  similar  to  tliO  system 
OBcd  for  teachine  law  m  loadinit  universities. 

Train  By  Mail 

Tou  reeeivp  ;dl  tl.is  instniclion  by  mail— learn  in  your 
spare  time  at  home  without  pivinir  up  your  present 
position.  All  is  explained  in  the  book,  wiiich  also  tells 
nimiit  our  easy  paj-ment  pl.in  by  which  you  can  pay  a 
little  each  month  for  the  course. 

Simply  n^k  for  tho  book  and  it  will  be  promptly  sent. 
No  oblijrat  u*n  on  your  part,    .lust  send  a  post  e:ird, 

lasalle  extension  university 

"The  11'orW.t  Greatest  rvtenslon  I'nivcryliy" 
Dcpt.1052-BLW  Cbicago.  Illiooi* 


in  with  stone  and  earth  huge  shell-holes 
in  the  roadway  and  rapidly  throA\ing 
bridges  over  the  places  where  a  series  of 
trenches  had  stretched  across  the  highways. 

Two  long  lines  of  convoys  choked  the 
roads,  ammunition  and  supplies  were 
going  forward,  and  empty  trucks  were 
returning,  while  along  the  green  carpet 
of  grass  on  either  side  trudged  doughboys 
two  abreast,  some  singing,  others  chatting, 
details  going  into  the  fonvard  positions  to 
relieve  their  tired  comrades,  altogether  an 
unforgetable  picture. 

Near  F^ssey-et-Maizerais  1  saw  an  alto- 
gether different  picture  of  the  war,  the 
pathetic  passage  southward  of  about 
two  hundred  refugees. 

"We  came  from  the  viUages  of  Boulon- 
ville,  Lemarche,  and  Nonsard."  said  a 
venerable  priest  who  headed  the  column. 
"These  poor  people  have  been  prisoners: 
almost  since  the  war  began.  They  are 
hungry  for  a  sight  of  the  relatiAes  from 
whom  they  have  been  out  ofT.'' 

His  black  clerical  coat  was  worn  shinj 
and  his  ^^^de-brimmed  hat  was  battered, 
yet  he  carried  himself  with  dignity.  He 
was  wearing  a  pair  of  German  boots  that  he 
had  picked  from  a  pile  of  refuse  behind  the 
enemy  barracks.  An  aged  woman  was 
driving  a  tiny  donkey  hauling  a  cart  con- 
taining bed-clothes,  alongside  of  which 
trotted  a  cute  donkey  colt,  so  small  that 
the  American  soldiers  crowded  around  to 
look  at  it. 

"Can  I  get  to  Paris'.'"  asked  the  old 
woman.  "The  Germans  told  me  that  the 
city  had  been  destroyed.  I  have  been 
living  in  a  cave  with  this  animal  and  my 
sixteen-jear-old  grandson,  A\hom  the  beast 
oppressors  have  sent  to  Germany." 

A  French  soldier  was  pushing  a  wheel- 
barrow in  which  were  a  large  ormolu 
clock,  two  mirrors,  and  a  bundle  of  cloth- 
ing. An  elderly  woman  folloAved  leading 
his  horse,  for  the  soldier  was  a  caAaln,'man. 
He  had  come  upon  the  woman  near  head- 
quarters. Avhere  as  orderly  he  was  attached 
to  the  French  liaison  officer.  She  was  hi? 
aunt,  A\  horn  he  had  not  seen  for  six  years. 
An  American  general  who  witnessed  the 
reunion  ga\  e  the  soldier  tt^i  days"  leave  tc 
enable  hiin  to  take  his  relative  to  her  sister. 

A  little  boy  was  ean-ying  a  box  con- 
taining two  rabl>its.  He  told  us  he  had 
walked  sixteen  miles  without  brealvfast, 
whereupon  an  American  soldier  near  by 
produced  a  large  cake  of  chocolate  from 
his  pocket. 

I  noticed  but  one  baby  in  the  entire 
line.  All  the  children  were  four  years  old 
or  more.  One  farmer  said  the  German.^ 
had  told  him  tht^  submarines  had  sunk  all 
the  ships  that  had  started  with  American 
troops.  A  woman  with  tear-paths  worn 
under  her  watery  eyes  said  the  Germans 
hatl  said  the  P>ench  were  doomed,  the 
people  were  starved  and  diseased. 

One  actually  wearied  of  saying  so  many 
tiiius  "  liotijnur."  I  have  never  seen  a 
people  so  happy  a«!  these  were  when  they 
met  our  troops  upon  the  roadside.  Their 
actions  made  us  feel  what  in  a  personal 
sense  our  entry  into  the  war  meant. 

Tales  of  the  American  tanks,  credited 
by  many  German  prisoners  -witli  a  large 
part  in  the  proceedings,  are  told  in  this 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune: 

The  advance  of  the  tanks  brought  out 
many  examples  of  daring  on  the  part  of 
their  crews.  One  major  whose  machine 
was  equipped  with  a  thirty-seven-millimeter 
gun  instead  of  a  machine  gun  violated  hia 
orders  and  went  far  ahead  until  he  was 
within  range  of  Nonsard.     With  one  well- 


placed  shot  he  knocked  two  Germans  out 
of  a  church-steeple  from  which  they  were 
firing  a  machine  gun. 

A  lieutenant,  shot  through  the  palm 
of  the  left  hand  by  an  explosive  bullet, 
was  sent  to  a  hospital,  hut  escaped  and 
walked  six  miles  back  to  the  field.  He  ap- 
peared at  his  tank  with  the  statoment  that 
he  could  "carry  on"  with  his  right  hand. 

Several  others  were  wounded,  but  re- 
mained on  duty.  No  one  was  killed, 
however,  even  tho  a  German  six-inch  shell 
plowed  clear  through  a  small  tank,  destroy- 
ing it,  but  injuring  only  one  of  th(;  crew . 
Another  tank  captured  a  l)attery  of  77s, 
but  was  so  far  ahead  of  the  infantry  it 
could  not  turn  over  the  guns  to  them. 

The  story  is  told  of  another  tank  which 
went  into  a  town  with  a  sergeant  armed 
with  a  rifle  perched  on  the  turret.  This 
machine  captured  two  batteries  of  77s, 
five  machine  guns,  and  many  men. 

Tanks  were  occasionally  as  much  as  two 
miles  ahead  of  the  infantry,  throwing  con- 
sternation into  the  Germans.  Part  of 
the  success  which  attended  their  share  in 
tho  battle  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
intensive  training  given  the  drivers  who 
had  been  taught  to  operate  the  machines 
bhndfolded,  guided  only  by  signals  from 
the  gunners.  This  sometimes  is  necessary 
when  the  drivers  are  blinded  temporarily 
by  splashes  of  mud. 

One  of  the  latest,  tho  far  from  the  least 
Important,  reports  states  that  the  hos- 
pitals near  St.  Mihiel,  established  and 
prepared  with  a  view  to  handling  thousands 
of  American  wounded,  have  found  them- 
selves with  almost  nothing  to  do. 


A  WAY  TO  HELP— DONT  NEGLECT  IT 


T  TERE  is  a  request  from  Uncle  Sam 
-■■  -^  to  our  family  of  readers,  from  which 
it  appears  that  in  doing  the  large  duties 
we  have  neglected  the  little,  in  giving  the 
dollars  we  have  forgotten  the  pennies. 
This  request  costs  only  a  cent  a  week. 
Sliall  we  surprize  the  boys  in  uniform  with 
a  deluge  of  Digests?  The  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Library  War  St^vice  of 
the  American  Library  Association  writes 
to  us  this  letter  from  Washington: 

To  the  Editor, 

The  Literary  Digest, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  magazine  is  one  of  eleven  which 
the  American  Library  Association  has 
found  in  such  demand  in  its  Library  War 
Service  as  to  warrant  a  subscription  for 
some  650  copies.  These  go  to  650  service 
points,  including  tho  various  Camp  Libra- 
ries, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  K.  of  C.  huts,  other 
recreational  centers,  and  small  camps  and 
posts  wh(>re  we  supply  books  and  oth(>r 
reading-matter. 

The  Lihrarj^  War  Service  now  reaches 
43  largo  United  States  camj)S.  A\here  tliore 
are  central  libraries,  and  mon*  than  L.IOO 
distributing  branches  and  stations;  500 
smallor  army  and  navy  camps,  posts,  and 
stations;  143  hospitals;  242  vess(>ls;  more 
than  350  distributing  points  in  Europe. 

Men  in  these  camps  want  each  current 
issue  of  The  Literary  Digest,  as  camp 
librarians  all  assure  us.  In  general,  copies 
reaching  them  under  tho  Burleson  "one- 
cent"  privilege  have  not  been  of  sufficiently 
recent  date,  nor  in  sufficient  quantities. 

The  pleasure  a  recent  number  of  The 
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To  Manufacturers 


Engaged  in   Essential 
Industries  or  in  War  Work 


THE  United  States  Government  has  found  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  general  saving  of 
fuel,  iron  and  steel,  to  considerably  curtail  the 
business  of  all  stove  manufacturing  concerns. 

This  leaves  us,  or  will  very  shortly,  with  a  large 
excess  capacity  available  for  war  work,  or  work 
classed  as  "Essential"  on  which  U.  S.  priority  orders 
are  available.  This  concern,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  in  our  industry,  in  the  country,  was 
established  in  1846.  We  now  have  a  big  up-to-date 
plant,  equipped  in  the  most  modem  manner  and 
backed  by  a  corps  of  experienced  men,  capable  of 
handling  any  proposition  in  our  line  which  you  can 
put  up  to  us. 

We  especially  solicit  work  from  other  manufac- 
turers, in  the  following  lines : 

I — Vitreous  Porcelain  EnameJing  on  Steel  or  Ca»t  Iron — all 

colors. 

2 — Sheet  Metal  Work — all  kinds. 

3 — Nickel  Plating  and  Polishing. 

/ — Japanning  on  Steel  or  Cast  Iron  and  Electro  Gahaniting. 

5 — Gray  Iron  Castings — all  kinds. 

For  handling  Vitreous  Porcelain  Enamel  Work,  we  have  a  big  capacity 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  enameling  plants  in  the  U.  S. 

For  Sheet  Metal  Work,  we  have  sheet  steel  and  metal  itamping  aiM- 
chinerj'  for  employment  of  100  men. 

For  Nickel  Plating  and  Polishing,  we  have  capacity  for  the  employ- 
ment  of  100  men  witli  all  modern  equipment. 

For  Japanning  and  Electro  Galvanizing  on  steel  or  cast  iron,  our  com- 
pany is  well  equipped — has  large  capacity  for  both. 

For  handling  Gray  Iron  Castings,  we  have  100  moulding  machinet 
with  capacity  for  250  moulders.  Also  cleaning  mill  capacity  for  foundry 
output  including  sand  blast. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  make  all  types  of 
stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces,  as  well  as  cast  iron 
garbage  incinerators  cast  iron  latrine  incinerators, 
(Conley  Pat.).  Army  ranges,  hotel  ranges,  etc.  We 
have  manufactured,  at  various  times,  a  considerable 
line  of  Enameled  Hospital  Supplies  and  kindred 
lines  and  can  handle  any  work  of  this  nature  re- 
quired. The  floor  space  available  is  about  360.000 
sq.  ft.  We  employ  over  600  men  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  serve  you  promptly  and  efficiently.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  handling  big  jobs  on  short 
notice,  and  have  a  wide  reputation  for  doing  things 
right  and  on  time. 

Tell  US  about  your  needs  ^r/r.:;!"'::'-//"' 

or  will  take  the  matter  up  with  you  by  mail  and  ettimate  or\ 
the  cott.  time  of  delivery,  etc.  WRITE.  TELEPHONE  or 
WIRE  VS  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

THE  BUCK'S  STOVE  &  RANGE  COMPANY 

Dept.  M,  Si.  LouiH.  Misitouri 
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RUBBER 

A  world  without  rubber  would  be  a  most 
unpleasant  place  to  live  in.  Imagine  a  motor 
truck  pounding  along  on  steel  rims.  Think 
of  doing  without  rubber  clothing  and  footw  ear, 
rubber  belting,  rubber  hose,  rubber  packing, 
rubber  water  bottles  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
necessities  and  comforts  that  rubber  provides. 

Zinc  makes  it  possible  to  turn  crude  rubber 
to  these  many  necessary  uses.  Zinc  gives 
rubber  its  life,  its  wear  resistance,  its  resiliency. 
No  other  material  will  supply  these  qualities. 

Manufacturers  of  rubber  products,  as  well  as 
makers  of  paint,  brass  products,  explosives, 
galvanized  iron  goods,  and  other  lines,  look  to 
The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  for  the  zinc 
products  they  need  in  order  to  get  the  quality 
and  service  that  our  long  experience,  extensive 
resources  and  modern  processes  assure. 

THK  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

SS  Jl^all  Street,  New  York 

KSTABl.ISHKD  1848 

CHH  ACiO:    Mineral  Point  Zinc  Com pnny,  1111    Marquette  ltuilJin>; 

Manttfaciurcrs  of'/.inc  Oxide,  Spelter,  Spiegeleiseu,  Lithnprme, 
Sulphuric  Acid,  Rolled  'Line  Strips  aud  Plates, 

y.iuc  Du:>t  (Did  y.iuc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

Zinc 


LiTKHARY  Digest  will  give  to  a  man  in 
camj)  or  in  France  can  best.  l)e  uiuier- 
stood  by  your  readers.  Therefore,  we 
hoi)e  you  will  once  more  remind  your 
readers  to  put  a  one-cent,  stamp  on  eaoli 
number  «.s  .soo/i  «,s  it  hn.'i  been  read,  and 
(h-o))  it  into  the  mail -box,  under  thf 
Burleson  provision. 

An  army  of  millions  of  men  will  need 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  every  issue  of 
\()ur  magazine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cakl  H.  Milam, 
Assif^tant  to  the  Director. 


DUTCH   NEUTKALny    CONTINUES  TO 
EKE  OUT  A  BARE  EXISTENCE 


A  N  air  of  "int<>Ilectual  detachment" 
-^*  chara<'.terizes  the  attitude  of  th( 
?j\erage  Dutchman  toward  the  war,  com- 
ments the  Enj^lish  correspondent.  Henr\ 
Suydam,  writing?  in  the  Lonchm  Sinnhy 
I'ictorinl — an  air  that  ha,s  been  much  mls- 
miderstood  abroad.  Some  English  and 
American  critics  have  gone  so  far  as  t< 
a<'eiise  Holland  of  lieing  j)ro-German 
largely  <m  the  l)asis  of  this  attitude. 

But  Holland  is  not  pro-German;  Holland 
is  merely  preserving  the  "intellectual  de- 
tachment"' likely  to  ])e  noticed  in  the  air 
of  a  small  man  forced  to  stay  in  tin 
immediate  vicinity  of  several  large  men 
intent  on  eating  each  other  up.  By  and 
large,  the  Dutch  people  are  pro-Entente. 
sa\s  Mr.  Suydam,  and  cites  .some  of  hi.- 
own  experiences  to  prove  it : 

When  I  h'ft  Hollan«l  a  few  days  ago, 
just  after  the  Duf^'h  merchant  fi(>et  in 
-Vmerican  and  English  liarlxirs  had  bet-n 
commandeered,  Dutch  natioiuilism  was  in  a 
state  of  tense  coherence,  but  the  Dut<-hmRn 
was  not  j)ro-Cierman. 

The  Dutch  p(H)ple  have  never  been  abl< 
to  see  themselves  in  jierspective.  They  an 
unreasonably  intolerant  toward  even  thi 
mildest  cross-currents  that  liave  inter 
cepted  th«'  placid  streauj  of  their  existence. 

Hut  there  remains  enough  evidence  that 
tlie  Dutch,  when  once  their  sluggish  enu>- 
tions  are  aro\ised,  are  j)r(HKutent«'  and  not 
j)ro-Clerman.  The  hospitality  shown  te 
several  hundr«>d  thousand  Ht-lgian  ^■fuge«•^ 
long  after  the  tirst  glamour  of  exile  ha<l 
worn  otT.  must  be  n'mf>mltenMi.  I.atel\ , 
hundreds  of  British  prisoners  of  war,  who 
luid  been  in  (lernuin  i)risou-<'amps  for  th^^•« 
years  and  more,  arrived  in  Holland  for 
internment.  Sinuiltaneously,  a  similar 
grotil^  of  (lermans  arrived  from  England. 
The  (iMicial  reci'|)tion  ]»y  the  Dutcli 
(lovernment  wa.s  equally  cordial  in  eacli 
case,  hut  then*  is  a  very  evident  itn-ferenc* 
for  the  British  .soldier. 

The  Dutcii  i)tiblic  do  not  like  (iermans. 
especially  when  in  uniform.  1  ha\e  seen 
(iermans  walk  into  a  n^staurant.  and  the 
entire  comjiany  of  diners  at  once  froze. 
K\«i\\  one  stopt  talking  and  stared,  and 
there  was  an  indelinahle  bristling  of  backs. 

There  are,  of  course,  large  numbers  of 
(iermaii  sjjies  and  agents  in  llollaiKl  The 
visible  CJermans — those  we  should  call,  iii 
America,  the  "dress-suit  men"— an'  part 
of  a  sinister  cosmopolitan  crowd  that  have 
trailed  across  ?>urope,  during  the  la-st  thre«- 
years,  a.s  various  small  nations  lost  their 
neutrality.  During  my  winter  in  Holland. 
1  have  recognized  more  than  one  (liTmai. 
agent  whom  1  have  seen  as  a  notoriou^ 
figure  in  the  international  intrigues,  carrieii 
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The  Merchant  Who  Sells  Murphy  s 

Go  to  him  with  your  homc-hcautitying  problems 


The  House  of  Murphy  and  the 
because  of  a  common  purpose  to 
he  made.  Prohahly  the  man  \\'h( 
your  uei'u^hhorhood. 

He  may  have  built  up  his 
business  through  50  years  of 
experience— as  the  Murph\ 
Varnish  Company  has — or 
he  may  be  one  of  the 
younger  men  who  have 
noted  and  met  the  tendenc}' 
of  the  pubhc  to  demand 
the  best. 

The  fact  that  he  sells 
Murphy's  makes  his  judg- 
ment worth  your  while. 


Mercliant  u  ho  sells  Murph\''s  have  gravitated  together 
supply  you  with  the  best  varnish  and  enamel  that  can 
)  sells  Murphy's  is  one  of  the  "quality"  Merchants  in 


Murphy 
Home- 

lii'autifvin>i 
liooklets 

l'lea^t;  send  for  the 
ones  wliiih  niii^lit 
interest  you. 

"Btauiiful  Floori" 
Front  Doom" 
/>ofj   VoMf  Homr   \rfj 
Renoi  altnc  '  " 
r*.    C'A«nii    •/  U  hUt 
F.nsmfl  '* 
"rr«a(iii<ii(  ff  tht 

"Tht  Kitfhtm" 


I'hc 
Murphy 
Service 
to  You 

H  K    Merchant 

v\  iiosells  Murph\"s 

— because  he  believes  in 

our  materials  and  in  thi- 

house  and  because   u  c 

believe  in  hini — is  an 

important  factor  in  tht 

Murphy  Service  to  you. 

C'oiisult  with  him! 

He  will  be  jjenuinely  inter- 
ested in  having  you  select  just 
the  ri^ht  kind  of  varnish  or 
enamel  for  the  particular  rinisli- 
ing  work  you  have  in  mind. 

He  will  advise  with  you  as 
to  the  best  method  of  treatment 
for  your  floors. 

He  will  tell  you  how  to  give 
your  wh  it  ew(Hxl  work  that  won- 
derful surface,  like  old  ivory, 
which  you  ha\e  admired  in 
other  homes.  He  will  supph 
you  with  the  special  Murphy 
booklet  or  booklets  you  need  to 
help  you  make  your  decision. 

He  will  tell  you  how  to  paint 
your  car  with  Da-i'ote  Motor 
Car  Enamels. 

If  there  is  no  Merchant  who 
Sells  Murphy's  in  your  town, 
writeus,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
name  of  our  nearest  merchant. 

MurphyV  ariiishConipain 

Newark  Chicago 

UnuC'll  Vai  ■'..  1Uonire«i 


.Also  ask  fi>r  in- 
formation ahont 
Da-iote  Motor 
CXl  F.n;iiuel^. 
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"YE  A  RAGE"- 

the  measure  of  Top  Service 

You  exact  mileage  from  a  tire.  You  are  entitled  to 
yearage  from  a  top — both  in  service  and  appearance. 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 
and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  Pont  de  Nemours  £r  Co. 

ADVERTISING    DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


— 

Craftsman  Fiibrikoid 
Motor  Fabrikoid 

Auto  Enamel 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Raynlile  Top  Maleilat 
Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 
Challenge  Collars 

BlaslinR  Powder 
Farm  Explosives 
Hunting  &  Tr:  pshootiog    \ 

— 

Py-ra-lia  Toilet  Goods 

Anesthesia  Ether               | 

Transparent  Sheeting 
Py-ra-lii  Rods  &  Tubes 
Sanitary  Wall  Finish 
Town  &  Country  Paint 
Vilrolac  Varnish 
Flowkote  Enamel 

Metal  Lacquers 
Pyroxylin  Solvents 
Bronze  Powder 
Commercial  Acids            , 

Alums 

Pigment  Bases 

Anioxide  Iron  Paint 
Bridgeport  Finishes            \ 

Tar  Distillates                 ' 
Py-ra-li.1  Fnamels 

NAME 

ADD 
CIT^ 

RESS 

f                                STATE 

BUS 

NESS 

DU  PONT 

RayntiTl 

with  reasonable  care  will  last  as  long  as  your  car. 
In  addition  to  being  water,  dirt,  dust  and  grease 
proof — in  addition  to  being  washable — it  maintains 
its  flexibility  permanently  because  it  is  made  of 
materials  that  will  not  harden,  oxidize  or  disinte^ 
grate  under  changing  climatic  conditions. 

\A/e  guarantee  Rayniite  Fabrikoid  for  one  year 
not  to  leak,  crack  or  peel,  but  it's  made  to  last  the 
life  of  your  car.  Check  Rayntite  in  the  coupon 
and  send  for  folder  with  sample. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

World's  Largest  Manufacturt-rs  of  Leather  Substitutes 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWAKE 

Works  at  Ncvvburg,  N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Canadian    Office    &-    Factory,    New    Toronto,   OnL 


Pmillllllllll'l'"l'l"'l'l""'""""""'"">t'>"'>lHH\V 

Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J 


THE    DU  PONT   AMEP.ICAN   INDUSTRIES    ARE . 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &-  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co..  Wilmington.  Del..  Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  BIdg.,  N.  Y..  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlinpton  Works,  725  Broadway.  N.  Y..  Ivcr/  Py-ra-lin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia    Pa.,  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  &■  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  DycsiufFs  Co.  Wilmington.  Del..  Coal  Tar  Dycstuffs 


on  just  within  the  law,  at  Bucharest  and 
Solia,  at  San  Sebastian  and  Lisbon,  and 
even  in  the  diminutive  state  of  San 
Marino. 

,  The  German  organization  in  Holland 
has,  of  course,  no  admitted  existence.  The 
Dutch  Government  is  never  able  to  detecit 
a  given  lireach  of  law  or  international 
etiquette  that  would  justify  drastic  a<'(ion. 
But  the  Boche  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to 
win  Dutch  favor,  or  secun;  iiiionnation  of 
Allied  military  secrets.  Prof.  Hans  Dd- 
briick  intones  mild-phrased  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Utrecht-— that  is  one  form 
of  Germanism:  tin-  cafes  of  Holland  are 
filled  with  beautiful  blond  Boclic  women — 
that  is  another! 

One  of  the  prettiest  examples  of  German 
stage  management  1  have  ever  experienced 
occurred  in  a  fashionable  hotel  in  The 
Hague  one  evening  not  long  ago.  Two 
young  German  oiTicers  in  uniform,  doubt- 
less under  instructions,  walked  into  a  room 
where  two  British  officers  in  uniform  were 
having  coffee  and  cigars.  The  (iernums 
strode  up  to  them,  clicked  tlieir  spurred 
heels  with  a  loud  report,  and  bowed.  The 
British  officers  were  forced  to  return  thi' 
salute,  but  the  Dutch  pcijple  i)resent 
remained  quite  unimprest  l)y  this  blatant 
form  of  German  politeness. 

Meetings  between  interned  Germans  and 
interned  Britishers,  even  tho  the  British 
;ire  required  to  remain  within  bounds  at 
'I'he  Hague  while  the  Germans  are  eon- 
lined  to  the  environs  of  Rotterdam,  occa- 
sionally take  place.  Then  there  is  trouble 
in  the  air,  even  if  the  peace-loving  Hol- 
lander usually  manages  to  prevent  actual 
outbursts. 

The  correspondent  describes  one  such 
meeting: 

I  saw  two  British  soldiers  pass  a 
Hrandenburger  on  the  street  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  just  before  the  offensive  started. 
There  were  glares;  the  German  beat  the 
pavement  with  his  heavy  boots;  the 
British  coughed  rather  in  the  manner  of 
an  angry  lion;  the  Dutch  policeman  waved 
his  white  baton  vaguely  and  drew  near, 
and  once  again  Dutch  neutrality  was 
saved 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  iTis])eet  a  camp 
of  German  deserters  in  Holland,  but  these 
men  are  so  cowed  in  si)irit  that  they 
hesitate  to  express  tlunr  abhorrence  of  the 
system  from  which  they  have  escaped. 
Even  in  Holland  they  rest  under  the 
German  shadow. 

Their  view-point  is  aiiuost  iiii|)ossible  to 
obtain,  but  while  a  large  proportion  of 
them  have  a  fairly  definit<>  antagonism  to 
tlie  German  Government.  tlu>re  is  nothing 
to  show  that  a  German  deserter  is  a 
decent,  reformed  man.  iiien^ly  because  he 
has  run  away. 

I  was  amused  to  hear  numy  of  these  ex- 
soldiers  state  that  they  intended  to  go  to 
.\merica  as  soon  as  the  war  ended.  The 
American  Government  knows  enough  about 
(iermanism  to  guard  against  something 
that  is,  after  all,  as  much  a  strain  of  race 
as  a  perversion  of  human  attitudes. 

There  was  a  young  Bavarian  in  a  forage- 
cap, pacing  about  in  the  rain,  whom  1 
stoi)t  sudd(>iilv  and  asked:  "Do  you  think 
tile  Gennan  Gov(>rnment  will  ever  pardon 
deserters?"  He  regarded  me  in  a  de- 
termined way,  as  if  lu-  had  been  tliinking 
about  just  that  point.  Then  he  bellowed, 
as  one  should  shout  an  axiom:  "If  Ger- 
many wins,  there  will  be  no  ])ardoiisI" 

With   regard    to    the   general    food-sit  u- 
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ation  in  Holland,  I  have  found  food  more      ^^^^^^^^^"^^"'^^^^^^^^ 
plentiful  in  The  Hague,  at  any  rate,  than 
London.    There  is  no  la/sk  of  sugar  and 


in 

sweets,  a  fair  quantity  of  meat  and  bread, 

but  a  distinct  shortage  of  tea  and  cereals. 

Dutch  business  men  have  won  much 
prosperity  out  of  the  war,  perhaps  more,  in 
proportion,  than  the  busini;ss  men  of  any 
other  *!ountry.  But  tho  wealth  is  con- 
centrat4;d  in  a  very  few  hands,  and  while 
prices  have  increased,  there  has  been  no 
compensating  rise  in  wa+jes.  nfi  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Moreover,  unemi)loyment  in  Holland  is 
c!on<tentrated  in  peculiar  ec(jnoniic  areas, 
as,  for  example,  in  Rotterdam,  where  there 
is  universal  unemployment  among  the 
shipping  workers,  who  form  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  working  population.  As 
these  men  have  neither  money,  work,  nor 
food,  but  must  stand  in  long  cues  in 
ord<ir  to  procure  the  smallest  quantity  of 
tripe,  the  Dutch  Government  is  faced 
with  a  distinctly  dangerous  prospect. 

A  Dutch  mob  has  an  angry  temper,  and 
there  may  yet  come  a  time  when  Holland 
may  experience  something  of  the  human 
antagonisms  that  have,  in  a  larger  sense 
and  method,  devastated  the  greater  jiart 
of  Europe  since  1914. 


Use  Just  the  Steam  You  Need— 
No  More — 

No  Less — 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 

r  ^ORNER-GROCERY  war-experts, 
^^^  parlor  militarists,  newspaper  editors, 
and  so  many  other  critics  who  never  saw 
a  war  have  had  their  say  as  to  just  why  the 
war  in  Europe  must  go  on  that  there  maj' 
be  a  certain  freshness  in  the  point  of  view 
of  some  Americans  on  the  ground. 

American  soldiers  got  wind  of  the  late 
"Peace  Offen.sive"  some  time  before  it 
struck  these  shores.  Sergeant  Lawrence  M. 
Michelson,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  one  of  the 
most  recent  commentators,  not  only  pre- 
dicted the  "feelers,"  but  hinted  at  trouble 
in  the  Army  if  they  gainecf  any  aeceptance 
over  here.  His  letter  appears  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer: 

Through  reading  the  French  and  En- 
glish pai)ers,  such  as  we  receive  here,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  since 
Germany  has  suffered  two  crushing  de- 
feats in  the  last  thirty  days  she  feels  and 
knows  that  to  obtain  a  vict(jry  on  the 
Western  Front  is  impossible,  and  as  a 
result  soon  will  start  another  one  of  her 
famous  peace  ofTensivts  to  obtain  a  Oer- 
man  "peace." 

This  alone,  abo\e  most  things.  I^  lo  In- 
most feared  at  the  jiresent  time,  and  we 
boys  over  here  would  almost  feel  as  if  we 
had  been  betrayed  were  the  folks  at  home 
(<ven  willing  to  listen  t<i-su(h  a  tiling  at  the 
present  tim«>. 

Just  think  what  it  would  mean  to  tin 
world  now,  peace  with  Germany  after  she 
had  conquered  almost  half  of  Europe,  hiid 
waste  most  or  all  of  it.  raAisht>d  or  mur- 
dered its  helpless  women  and  children,  and. 
in  short,  broken  ever>  law  of  «'omnion 
decency  of  God  and  man  to  gain  her 
selfish  ends  and  criminal  desires! 

What  of  helpless  Poland,  milled  Bel- 
gium, and  Servi;i.  and  victimized  Russia? 
Russia  is  the  more  to  be  pitied,  since  her 
downfall  w as  caustni  by  her  ow n  U-aders. 
who  were  seduced  b\  (he  cunning  tomrnes 
of  the  lying  malefact»)rs. 

Yet  Germany  is  more  cunning  than 
cruel.      I    woniler    what    we    eniild    oypoot 
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Friendly  and  Footshaped 

We    make    "Good    Sense"  for 
folks  who  think  well  of  their  feel. 

It   is   not   merely  for  elderly   ct 
heavy  people.     Those  who  would 
enjoy  their  full  powers  in     ^ 
getting    about    and    the       W 
most    delightful    foot 
comfort  make  a  rare 
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Approved  by  Big  Business 
for  New  York  Headquarters 

If  your  New  York  sales  office  has  not  been  meeting  its  quota,  good  busi- 
ness strategy  will  counsel  its  removal  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building — right 
in  the  direct  line  of  business.  Here,  more  than  half-a-thousand  sales  head- 
quarters offer  products  nationally  known  for  excellence.  Among  the  list 
of  tenants,  eighty-five  are  "rated"  $500,000  or  better. 

THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  BUILDING 

Everyone  knows  the  location.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  reached  by  eight 
transit  systems,  including  the  new  Broadway  Subway  with  entrance  in 
front  of  the  Building.  The  wide  variety  of  the  lines  of  business  repre- 
sented make  an  intensive  appeal  to  buyers  who  can  thus  concentrate  their 
purchases  with  marked  economy. 

Light,  airy  offices„under  owner-management  is  another  decided  advantage 

Before  you  sign  your  next  lease  for  Nenv  York  Headquarters, 
ivritefor  details  and  Buyers  Guide  in  your  line  of  business. 

The  Fifth  Avenue   Building  ^'°l7J:Ja"soa™n.te"°°  New  York  City 


LEARN  PIANO! 

This    Interesting    Free  Book 


shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  orsan  at  quarter 
usual  cost.  It  shows  why  one  lesson  with 
an  expert  is  worth  a  dozen  other  les- 
sons. Ur.  Quinn's  famous  Written 
Method  includes  all  of  the  many  impor- 
tant modern  improv4'monts  in  tcachinic  music.  Brings  right  to  your 
home  the  srrcat  advantages  of  conservatory  study.  For  the  bcifmrer 
or  experienced  players.  P^ndorscd  l>y  Rrcat  artists.  Successful 
trraduaten  pvery  where.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illus- 
trated. All  music  free.  Diploma  grunted.  Write  today  for  free  book. 
Qutnn  OonBerTfttorj,  Studio  I>J.    Social  Union  ItJdcx  Boston,   BlasH. 
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BOYD  SYLLABIC  SYSTEM.  Easy  —  Spoedy — 100  to  150 
worrit  a  minute  in  I^'rlavs.  No  "shading" — no  "positions" — 
no  "vvord-siKUs."  Bc-^l  for  Civil  Service.  Earn  JiMiU  to  11200 
.»  vear.  Thousands  of  jobs  open.  TypewritinR  I'"RI^K.  Send 
today  for  Catalog.  .Special  Offer  and  Money- Back  Ctuaran tee. 

CHICAGO  HOME  STUDY  SCHOOLS,  525. REAPER  BLOCK.  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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renewable  F  U  S£S 

cut  annual  fuse  maintenance  costs  80% 
in  many  of  our  leading  industries. 

An  inexpensive  little  "Drop  Out"  Roncw-al 

Link  restores  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  to  its 

originaletViciency.  Economy  Fuses  protect 

electrical  circuits  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 

leading   powder  and  munitions  plants. 

OrdiT  from  your  rlctlrical  dealer. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  A  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  &t8.,Ctiica(o,U.S.A. 

Sole  tniinufaclureri  of"  A  KKLI-'.S^"  — 

the     X0n-RfH<wabU     J- use     uilh    thf 

"  100%  GuaranUed  Indicator." 

Economy    Fuses  are   also   made   in 

Canada  at  Montreal 
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her  to  do  for  these  countries  at  the  peace 
conference  were  we  willing  to  listen  to  her 
terms.  Perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, she  might  agree  to  give  back  to 
Belgium  her  rightful  freedom,  but  just  as 
surely  as  we  do  that  another  countrj^  will 
have  to  pay  the  penalty.  And  that  other 
country  would  be — Russia,  helpless  and 
prostrate  as  she  is. 

Germany  would  demand  great  tracts  of 
Russia  as  her  "war-gains" — land  as  great 
as  her  own  in  square  miles  and  as  rich,  if 
not  richer,  in  natural  resources.  How  long 
would  it  take,  do  you  suppose,  before 
again  we  would  have  to  face  Germany 
across  No  Man's  Land — a  Germany  twice 
as  strong  and  twice  as  well  prepared, 
profiting  bj'  the  enormous  mistakes  she 
has  made  in  the  present  conflict. 

Many  other  boys,  I  think,  have  written 
home  letters  of  a  similar  kind,  because  we 
seek  to  have  those  at  home  feel  that,  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  long  for  home 
and  those  near  and  dear  to  us,  we  will 
accept  no  half-way  measures,  but  desire 
the  job  done,  and  done  right. 


This  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  an 
American  girl,  a  graduate  nurse  with  the 
Red  Cross  at  the  front,  may  express  another 
reason  for  the  somewhat  unpacifistic  at- 
titude of  most  Americans.  The  fact  that 
the  hospital  mentioned  was  full  of  wounded 
soldiers  suggested  that  it  might  be  made 
the  object  of  a  German  air-raid.  Pre- 
cautions were  taken: 

That  night  e"\'ery  malade  who  could 
possibly  be  moved  went  down  to  the  cave 
for  the  night.  At  9:30  the  Huns  arrived 
and  never  to  my  dying  day  shall  I  forget 
that  night.  They  bombed  until  3:4.") 
A.M.,  around  and  around  the  hospital-wall, 
got  the  chapel  and  morgue,  broke  every 
pane  of  glass  in  the  hospital,  blew  open 
every  iron  shutter  on  the  windows,  came 
within  ten  yards  of  the  contagious  buildinsr. 
so  that  all  the  contagious  patients  were 
forced  to  come  over  to  our  cave  aiid  halls; 
the  concussion  of  one  bomb  was  so  terrific 
that  it  broke  again  the  leg  of  Captain 
Mosley  (one  of  our  oldest  patients'),  whost 
breaks  (two)  had  nicely  knitted.  The 
terror  of  the  patients  was  simply  pitiful; 
those  brave  lads  who  had  gone  over  the 
top  so  imthinkingly  found  it  almost  ini- 
jiossible  to  bear  the  racket  when  they  were 
helplessly  bound  to  a  bed. 


Corporal  W.  L.  Whitcombe,  formerly  of 
Batavia,  New  York,  is  not  inclined  toward 
peace  until  there  have  been  changes  in 
Germany's  waj'S.  He  writes  from  the 
fighting-lines: 

You  have,  I  have,  and  every  one  that 
reads  has  read  of  the  German  devasta- 
tion. Dear  folkses,  reading  makes  little 
impression.  You  nuist  see  to  realize,  U> 
even  faintly  comprehend  the  atroci- 
ties that  the  Hun  has  committed  upon 
evacuated  France.  We  have  passed 
through  ^•illages  where  not  a  single  house 
possesses  a  roof,  where  the  legend  GntI 
.•strafe  England  is  on  the  buildings — mere 
shells  of  their  former  compactness — where 
the  trees  have  been  hacked  to  stop  the 
How  of  sap  and  deaden  them,  where 
churches  have  been  dynamited  viciously, 
where  there  are  graves  of  women  who 
have  been  ravaged  so  brutally  that  death 
must  have  been  a  blessing,  where  baby 
hands  have  been  cut  at  the  wrists,  and  old 
men  have  been  the  sport  of  these  uncouth 
monsters,  where  wells  have  been  poisoned 


or  filled  in,  and  every  conceivable  deviltry 
of  a  mind  given  over  to  degeneration 
and  savagery  has  been  committed.  It 
may  be  well.  It  may  be  that  God  has 
permitted  these  things  so  that  we  will  be 
so  incensed  that  we  will  lujver  stop  until 
every  mother's  son  of  a  beast  is  dead  in 
Germany,  or  has  changed  his  mind.  Its 
effect  on  me  has  been  that  -I'm  mighty 
gl'ad  I'm  here  and  that  I  can  take  a  man's 
part  against  such  barbarians —which  by 
the  way  is  absolutely  too  j)olite  a  name 
for  them. 

During  the  past,  the  routine;  has  blotted 
out  the  bigger  aspe(!ts  and  even  now  it 
does  at  times,  but  that  is  only  our  human 
side.  Deep  down  the  larger  Ihiugs  are 
constant  with  all  of  us.  Every  man  in  the 
company,  I  believe,  feels  much  the  same, 
and  even  the  grumbling  indicates  the 
imj)atience  of  the  men  to  take  what  they 
consider  an  active  i)art. 


Lieut.  II.  M.  Ewing  mentions  peace 
l>rospects  in  a  lett(>r  published  by  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dinpalch: 

1  heard  a  French  captain  say  he  would 
never  again  set  a  tiuu'  for  the  war  to  be 
over  as  he  had  been  fooled  so  often  already. 
Others  have  it  down  to  three  and  four  and 
even  one  month!  I  think  it  will  be  some 
time  next  summer,  if  it  is  not  over  in  three 
months.  Nobody  that  I've  talked  with 
expects  to  reach  Berlin.  They  seem  to 
think  the  Boche  will  give  in,  and  the  Allies 
will  dictate  terms  which  will  be  accepted, 
before  then.  How  true  their  judgment  is 
1  can  not  tell.  For  myself,  if  an  extra 
six  months  or  a.  year  will  take  us  to  the 
lair  of  tht^  beast,  I  am  for  going  there  and 
destroying  his  nest. 


Dwight  Humphrey  Fee,  of  Canonsburg, 
Pa.,  now  in  Flanders,  confesses  that  while 
he  doesn't  "yearn  for  blood,"  nevertheless 
he'll  be  glad  when  his  section  "moves  up." 
His  letter  was  written  not  long  before 
American  troops  in  Flanders  took  Voor- 
meezle  and  "moved  up"  in  other  localities. 

To  the  British  "Tommy"  Private  Fee 
pays  a  feeling  and  spontaneous  tribute,  the 
sort  of  tribute  that  he  seems  to  fe-l  may  be 
needed  in  certain  American  quarters.  He 
writes: 

Resent  any  slurs  on  British  troops  just 
as  quickly  as  you  would  resent  an  insult 
to  ours.  Tell  their  critics  to  go  up  the 
line  and  see  for  themselves.  The  spirit, 
the  brotherliness,  the  unselfishness,  the 
kindliness,  and  the  qui(>t  courage  of  these 
British  lads  are  things  to  be  admired,  no 
matter  what  some  one  "has  heard."  No 
matter  what  misguided  British  statesmen 
have  done  in  the  past,  or  may  do  in  the 
future,  T.  Atkins,  of  whatever  shire,  of 
whatever  station  in  life,  is  a  gentleman  up 
the  line.  And  the  Jocks — 1  doubt  if  the 
Jocks  have  superiors. 

James  Norman  Hall — here's  to  him! — 
was  right  about  the  Tommies.  "One 
wonders  (not  long,  however)  how  he  can 
ever  live  with  them;  and  then  he  wonders 
how  one  can  ever  live  without  them." 
They're  the  gi-eatest  ever.  Kindly,  whole- 
hearted, and  simple-hearted  they  are.  No 
matter  what  is  on,  it's  simply  a  case  of 
"carry  on"  with  them.  Heroics  are  abso- 
lutely unknown.  Before  1  kutnv  tlu>  Tom- 
mies 1  thought  their  reputation  for  trench- 
humor  had  been  ovi-rrated.  Now  1  know 
it  simply  can  not  be  overrated.  Not  that 
life    ill    thr    line    is    one.  grand    round    of 
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Down  on  the  Mexican  border  the  very  winds  breathed 
Alkali  —  and   here    in   France   the   clouds   pour 


torrents  — but    still    the    Packard    does   not    rust. 

The  Packard  does  not  rust  because  every  truck 
which  leaves  the  great  Packard  factory  is  protect- 
ed against  the  elements  by  the  Parker  Process. 

Visit  the  war  zone  — and  yoa  will  find  metal  equip- 
ment of  almost  every  character  resisting  severe  atmo*- 
pheric  conditions  without  a  sicn  of  rust. 

Passed  by  ricid  government  tests  the  Parker  Process 
is  now  being  used  on  army  rifles,  bayonets,  machine 
gun  parts,  hand  grenades,  bolo  knives,  trench  knive*. 
bicycles,  motorcycles,  mine  cases,  buoys,  aeroplane 
parts,  food  containers,  bridle  bits,  stirrups,  truck  part* 
and  other  apparatus  of  war. 

Is   Your  Own  Product 
Proof  Against  Rust? 

Is  your  own  product  proof  acamst  rust— or  do  you 
have  to  sell  it  to  your  customer  with  the  tacit  admis- 
sion that  sooner  or  later  it  will  corrode— and  wastf 
away  in  service? 

Every  manufacturer  ^who  uses  steel  or  Iron  in  any 
way  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  new  Parker  Pro- 
cess book  (or  industrial  executives  — a  concise  treatise 
on  rustproofing  wl.ich  explains  how  the  Parker  Process 
is  now  used  on  me'.al  articles  frcm  household  ranges  to 
fountain  pens— from  automobiles  to  building  hardware 
—and  how  easily  you  can  apply  it  to  your  own  product 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with  your  present 
manufacturing  plans.  Your  copy  will  be  sent  immed- 
iately upon  request. 

PARKER  RUST  PROOF  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 


This  cross-sectional  view  of  the 
Packard  truck  su guests  the  numerous 
exposed  metal  parts  which  ore  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere —  and  which  are  protected 
against  rust  by  the  Parker  Process 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


<^^ 


ROCESS 


RUST   PROOFS   IRON  AND  STEEL 


IDEAS  WANTED 


Thrv  briiiE  Wciltli 
if  PatrntcU.  Sen. I 
pvif.tal  tcr  Xci'dofi  I  nvt  nti.  n-^.  T  .i>t  of  Patent  Buyers  .in<l 
Ciiidc  Hook.  It-IN  Hovv  til  Scciin-  P.iti  in  ttuoiiKh  our 
Credit  Plau.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171,  WashlUKton,  D.  C. 


TOI,>iTOT'S   KSS,*YS     ANI>  T  rTTT'T:'^.       Coc 

txining   new   tratisUtiont    hjf  .A^  i:mr 

cloth,  j-»  pafc',  >i.cv.      Funk  >\.  ••     ..            v  -r  pan\ 
Tubs.,  New  York. 


Plant  an  English  Walnut  Tree 

FROM  FARTHEST  NORTH  WALNUT  NURSERY 

If  >  ou  h.-»\-c  room   ; 
Walnut  in  the  north 

vrrowiiiK  industrii'f  in  1  .1  .    -        i     ■      ..:.>    ;  i..:.ir:    ■.    ik'.;-i,;  ; 

poldcii  tiarvcst.     Wnti-  u^ 


I^i.ik  at  this  rivtrd  of  The  Thomp»on  Orchard.  n»ar  RocKi»»f»r.  228 
trees,  the  Inrccut  comnirrcinl  brnrin«  orchard  in  thr  F.a»t .  produc- 
ins  in  one  oonaon,  2S0  Buthrli  U°<i/nof«,  32  Iht.  to  thm  kaihrl, 
told  at  25e.  per  pound  Thi»  orchard  iin»  bcrn  in  bearing  manv 
ycom,   with  occnHional  temperature*  20  decree*  helow   «ero. 


"Northi^m  Crown"'  nn 
vigorous.  huKkv  young  tr. 

GLEN  BROS..  Inc.  (E.Ubl.jhcd  I.m. 


oo  N  I 


trtapcr«lUic».  trOoat, 


i;>.>  y,  t  sir^ri  if0CHE5Trt  yt.  t 
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Two  popular  styles — 
3-ceU  with  "Miner's" 
head,  and  new 
"Junior"  tubular. 


NEW  KHAKI 
FINISH 

The  new  khaki  finish 
for  soldiers,  and  othrr 
leading  KWlKIU* 
styles,  are  shown  in 
this  display  case  at 
dealers  who  feature 
Quality  goods. 


The  Flashlight 

with  the 

Seamless  Battery 


Kwiklit*  is  the  qnly  flashlight  with  thr 
seamless  cell  battery— guaranteed  for  25 
per  cent  longer  service  than  any  other 
flashlight  battery. 


The  seamless  construction  practically 
1  revcnts  corrosion,  the  cause  of  most  flash- 
light troubles. 

Kwikllt^  is  the  Quality  flashlight,  Inside 
and  out. 

The  des'gns  are  distinctive,  and  many 
of  the  finishes,  such  as  the  "black  metal," 
bronze  and  khaki,  are  absolutely  unique. 

Kwiklit*  costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
flashlight.  Keep  one  handy  for  use  around 
the  house.  Have  an  extra  one  in  the 
car. 

The  Usona  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York  Toledo 

San  Francisco  Windsor,  Can. 


w 


ENDELL     PHILLIPS 

nn  Appreciative  Hiocraphy  hv  Dr.  Martyn 

AfilTATOR  I'Jmo.  cl.4h.     $1.."0. 

Fuuk  <&  IVaKnallii  Coinpauy    -    New  York 


The   Child's 

BIBLE 

Here  is  an  edition  of  the  "Book 
of  Books"  tliat  will  f.iscinatp 
your  growinR  boy  or  Kirl.  It 
is  a  conpecutive  arranRcmenl 
of  11  ucli  of  the  narrative  por- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
l.imcnt  told  in  the  worda  of 
thcAuthorizedVcrsion, 
printed  in  fine  large  type  on 
wide  pages,  90  that  it  can  be 
la  ily  read  by  a  child.  The 
1  ollection  includes — 

The  Story  of  the   Flood 
The  Call  of  Abraham 
T"ho   Brnzon  Serpent 
David  and  Goliath 
Daniel  and  the  Lioni 
Thf  Krliirn  ni  mo  IPoir  lo  Ihc  Ark      Christ  in  the  Temple 
//;,/.ira(„m^rrjr^M.  p.ofur.        Jhe  Good  Shepherd 

and  many  others  of  the  more 
ptriklng  er>tsodcs  of  Biblical  hi^Jtory  ronvenirntly  divided 
into  short  chapters.     The  lettriprcriH  i^  accompanied  by 

100  Full-Page  Plates 

from  Paintings  by  Famous  Artists 

twelve  of  which  are  in  colors-  Thr-^e  lieantiful  illustrations 
will  serve  to  fix  the  incidents  recorded  lu  the  memory  of 
the  young  in  a  way  nothing  else  can  do. 

A  Inrge  well-made  hook  of  over  600  tinges,  site  10'^  x  8  x  J 
inches.  Bound  in  Red  Cloth,  with  gold  Uttering  and  gilt  tdges, 
S3  751  6v  mail,  f  j  90. 

FUNK  &  WACNAIIS  COMPANY.      354-360  Foorili  Atcoik,  New  Yoik 


Sugar  Saving 
-     Syrup 


^^ 


YOUR  sugar  will 
go  a  long  way 
as  syrup  if  flavored 
with  MAPLEINE. 
Make  it  thin,  the  delicious  "mapley" 
flavor  is  there. 

Or  dilute  corn  syrup  with  hot  water 
and  flavor  with  MAPLEINE.  Both 
ways  arc  excellent. 

Desserts  are  dcliciously  different  fla- 
vored with  MAPLEINE.  Grocers  sellil. 

Send  4c  stamps  and  carton  top  for 
MAPLEINE  COOK 
BOOK,    200    recipes. 

Write    Dcpt.    L.    D. 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co. 

.^       Seattle,  Wash. 


LiM 


^Ae  (/o/&en^J^fiivor 


repartee,  but  to  vay  knowledge  tEere  has 
never  arisen  a  situation,  no  matter  how 
serious,  that  some  Tommy  didn't  have 
something  funny  to  say  about  it.  And 
their  songs— you  shall  certainly-  hear'  them 
when  I  get  back. 

But,  altho  I  may  be  prejudiced  because 
of  my  own  ancestry,  the  prize  crew  is  the 
Jocks.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  live  for 
four  days  with  a  little  detachment  of  kilties 
from  Ian  Hay's  own  regiment,  the  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders.  They  weren't 
from  his  own  battalion,  tho.  Harry 
Lauder's  son  was  in  the  same  regiment, 
too,  you  know.  These  lads  were  part  of 
the  first  hundred  thousand,  so  jou  can  well 
imagine  the  pleasure  I  had. 

They  might  woll  have  slept  from  out  the 
pages  of  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand." 
With  their  arguments,  their  songs,  and  their 
pride  in  "Auld  Scotia,"  they  simply  took 
the  cake.  Here's  the  address  of  one  of 
tbora;  save  it  in  case  I  should  lose  it:  M. 
Quinn,  7,  Park  Lane,  Stirling,  Scotland. 

And  they  sang  that  song  Ian  Haj-  speaks 
about,  "Hold  Yer  Hand  Oot,  Ye  Naughty 
Boy,"  altho  it's  about  five  years  old.  They 
hailed  me  as  the  "American  Scotsman,", 
and  immediately  christened  me  "Scotty," 
at  the  same  time  insisting  that  I  was  getting 
"Scotchier-looking"  everj'  daj-.  Oh,  it 
was  a  great  week-end ! 

The  war  is  no  picnic,  of  course.  Jerrj-'s 
bombs  are  absolutely  unpleasant,  his  shells 
lire  annoying,  and  his  personal  calls  are  un- 
welcome— not  to  mention  his  machine  guns. 

AIj-  new  work  is  growing  interesting  and 
promises  to  be  really  important;  that  is,  the 
section's  work.  We've  moved  again.  This 
is  the  ninth  place  in  France  w  here  I've  spent 
at  least  one  night.  I  don't  know  how  long 
we'll  be  here.  We  are  still  away  behind 
the  front  of  one  of  the  best-known  sectors 
on  the  hne.  I'U  be  glad  when  we  actually 
move  up.  I  don't  yearn  for  blood,  but  I  do 
feel  useless  back  here  after  nearly  eleven 
months  in  the  Army. 

In  our  particular  work  there  will  be  no 
actual  combat-work,  and  no  patrolling  or 
scouting.  I  think  I  can  get  on  a  patrol  now 
and  then,  tho.  But  you  mustn't  worry.  I 
sha'n't  run  into  danger  needlessly,  of  course, 
but  in  a  pinch  I  know  what  you  want  me 
to  do  and  what,  if  all's  well,  I  shall  do. 

Sometimes,  when  I  see  what  some  folks 
get  away  with — and  not  only  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  either — I  am  tempted  to  go  after 
a  "cushie"  job  myself.  Then  two  things 
occur  to  me:  One,  that  it  isn't  my  idea  of 
the  right  thing  to  do.  because  no  matter 
what  others  do,  that  doesn't  relieve  one  of 
doing  what  he  himself — and  he  alone — 
believes  to  be  right;  the  second  is  that  you. 
living  up  to  the  creed  yourself,  wouldn't 
approve,  and  thus  it  would  be  unfair  to  you 
So  we'll  both  see  the  thing  through  to  tli< 
li<aish;  we'll  keep  the  faith. 


"  If  you  keep  your  eye  on  the  illus- 
trated weeklies  in  the  movies,"  writv> 
Corporal  A.  R.  Lowery  to  his  "Deer 
Folks"  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  "you  ma\ 
see  yours  truly,  as  I've  been  doing  tin 
honors  for  tnir  platoon."  When  Pershing 
gave  the  D.  S.  O.  to  Corporal  I^wery's 
brigade,  the  writer  admits  that  he  faced 
the  movi(>  cameras.  In  addition  to  being 
jihotographed,  the  French  treated  them 
"like  kings,"  and  gave  them  a  banquet, 
with  "gorgeous  eats" — and  "nine  girls 
and  just  one  marine  at  each  table." 

Back  of  all    that   was    tragedy  enough 
t^   make   the  parades,   and  flowers,  and 
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Need  More  Floor  Space 

Quickly? 


Then  consider  Austin  No.  3  Standard,  a 
type  of  Austin  Standard  Factory  Building 
that  has  adapted  itself  to  so  many  different 
manufacturing  requirements — one  of  the 
Austin  30-working-day  types. 

With  the  data  and  ilhistrations  shown  on 
this  page  you  can  quicitly  lay  out  the  size 
of  building  you  require,  locate  partitions, 
machinery,  equipment,  etc.,  and  decide  upon 
a  plan  that  will  exactly  meet  with  your  indi- 
vidual requirements. 

Dimensions  will  be  found  in  the  specifica- 
tions below.  Flooded  with  light  and 
scientifically  ventilated  this  building  is  an 
ideal  type  for  manufacturing. 

A  monorail  capacity  up  to  2,000  pounds 
can  be  carried  at  any  panel  point.  Plumbing, 
heating,  lighting,  sprinkler,  power  and 
equipment  layouts  have  been  standardized 
for  No.  3  Standard. 

The  Austin  Book  of  Buildings — The 

ten  Austin  Standards  are  all  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  book  which  will  also  give  you 
an  outline  of  the  special  service  of  The 
Austin  Company. 

Austin  construction  resources  and  facilities 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  essential  war  work 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  case  your  need  is  urgent  use  the  wires. 

Brief  Specifications 

Austin  No.  3  Standard 

Wldih— 100  ft. 

Length — Any  multiple  of  20  H. 

Clearance  Under  Trusses — 13  ft. 

t^civatlons  and  Grading— On  noriiiul  -iitc  excavation 
for  -tandarti  foundations,  and  out  idc  grading  within  3  ft.  of 
O'jl  ide  cf  building. 

Foundations — Concrete.  J  part  cemenr — 3  parts  sand — 
5  parts  stone  or  gravel. 

Floor — 5-inch  concrete  base  with  moaolithic  finish. 

Side  Walls — Common  brick,  selected  'or  lacing,  laid 
In  lime  mortar  gauged  with  cement. 

Window  Sills — Concrete. 

Monitor  Ends — .Asphalt  shingles  on  wood  sheathing. 

Columns — Structural  steel. 

Roof  Structure — Structural  steel  trusses  with  level 
bottom  chord.  6x12  yellow  pine  purlins  carrying  2x6 
dressed  and  matched  yellow  pine  roof  sheathing. 

Waterproofing — 4-ply  built  up  felt,  pitch  and  travel 
roonng  or  egual. 

Sash  and  Ventilation — Sidewall  steel  sash,  continuous 
with  factory  ribbed  glass  and  ventilated  sections  in  monitor 
operated  with  mechanical  operator;  all  other  sash  hand 
operated.- 

Paintinii — Structural  steel  and  steel  sash,  one  shop 
coat  and  one  held  coat.  Exterior  wood  worlc.  2  coats  of 
lead  and  oil.  Interior  walls  and  ceiling,  2  coats  of  mil) 
white  paint. 


AUSTIN  METHOD 


Austin  No.  3  Standard  100  ft.  x  60'  ,i  for  the  International  Motor  Car  Co., 

/Ulentowa.  Pa.,  lq  34  workiag-dayi 


Cros,"  Sertion  Ko    ^  Standard      Height  mav  be  increased  to  suit  reouirements 


Austin  No.  3  Standard,  sliowing  the  St.Ttidard  type  widened  many  times  in  multiples  of  50  ft. 

Length  can  be  anv  multiole  of  20  ft 


THE   AUSTIN    COMPANY,   Industrial    Engineer.s    and    Builderg 

For  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  address  nearest  oific-e: 

CLEVELAND     -     16113  Euclid  Ave  .  Eddv  ^.-JOO        l\"m  \X  \I\>I.1S  TiT  Mr,.  1,    r.    l.   v      \:  t.iyt 

NEW  YORK     -     -     21"  Broadway,  H:uci.iv  8,s.S6         1                    RGH    -  1 

PHILADELPHL\  1020  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Spruce  1291         1                .T    •    145:  ..,.6 
WASHINGTON                                                                     CHICAGO 

1313  H  St.  N.  W.,  Franklin  6420        1374  Contincnul  Com.  Bank  Bldg..  lUrrison  «.<«6 

For  Foreign  Business:     American  Steel  Exoort  Comoanv  Woolworth  Building.  Nrw  York.  186^ 


AUSTIN 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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WAS  PUT  TO  WOrK\ 
SHOE5 


r: 


?EGC 


fir  SEVEN 
YEABS  OF 


^1 


[5*«^ 


01 


->"■ 


WHILE      BOUND  OvJT    'WL. 
OOUOLAS  WAS  CALLED  UPON 
TO   DO    MANYTHINGS  WHICH 
SEEMEDTO    HAVE    NO    BEAR- 
ING    WHATEVER      UPON     THE 
TRADE    HE    WAS  TRYING    SO 
HARD  TO    MASTER. 


aEQAN 

"manufacturing. 


-^/-mv<^ 


KEEPING      THE      HOUSE 
SUPPLIED  WITH    WATER 
PROM      A     NEARBY     WELL 
WAS     ONE     OF    THE     NUM- 
EROUS      TASKS        HE        WAS 
CALLED       UPON       TO       PER- 
FORM    EACH     DAY 


JULY    e 
I8T6 


WL.|lp>U©LAS 

"TUB  SH&EWp^  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE" 

%  3.50  $  ^.00  $^.5#$^.oo  $  goo  $  yoo  gj^  $  3  •££ 


BOYS 

SHOES 
BpsI  ill 
the  World 
$3.00 
$3.50 


Vou'U  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price  ?  "  when  the  shoe  sales- 
man  is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton, Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.  L.  Douelai  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom  and  the  inside  top  facing. 
If  the  stamped  price  has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  8ale  bjr  105  W.  L.  Douglas  stores  und  over  9000 
W.  L,  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
W.  L.  Douglas  by  mall.  Send  for  booklet  telling 
bow  to  order  shoes  through  the  mall,  postage  free. 


I'yJ^yJrttyy^.^j^ZA 


President  W.  L.    DOUGLAS 

SHOE  COMPANY. 

IGl    SPARK    STKEET, 

BROCKTON     .    •    MASS. 


ty  miliam  H.  Walling,  A.M..  M.D.  \ 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  | 

way,  in  one  volume:  | 

Kr.owledRe  a  Youni;  Man  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  .Should  UaTC  = 

Knowledge  a  Falhcr  Should  Have.  E 

Knov.lccisc  u  Falhor  Should  Imparl  lo  HIsSoo,  E 

Medical  KoOAledgc  a  Husband  Should  Have.  E 

Kpowlcdee  a  Young  Woman  Should  HaTC.  I 

Knowledge  a  Youni;  Wife  Should  Have.  E 

§    Aliinonevolume  Knnwledi:e  a  Mother  Should  Have.  i 

i        Illustrated        Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Imparl  lo  Her  Daoi^tr.  E 

I     $2.00  postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  | 

E     Write  for  "Otlier  reol-lo' s  Opinions  "  ami  Taijle  of  ConteDts.  f 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA..  PA.  | 

nillllMllltltMIIMIIiiilllMIIKIIIIIMIIIIIIMIMIIIMtlllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllinillllllMnMni)* 


There's 
sometliin^ 
about  it 
yoii'I!  like" 


T.^'^^DR  ^VAR>C, 


Hveivwhcre 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
^ional  fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  Iiome  In  a 
tew  weeks;  easy  terms  for  trainiiiK.  openings  every- 
where witli  all  the  trade  you  can  attena  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Add  res  <  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mau. 


mn    Herbert    . 

Taieyton 

London 

Snxokin^.  Mixture 


.V-.rip7f  upoK  rctniasr 
Falk  Tobacco  Co.  i  /no  brca<!^  ,...   -V.'-  York- 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  l-lltci  ai(l5  breathiny.    Usclul 
for  HAV  FEX'ER,  Caiarrh  and  Asthma. 
•  SI   postpaid. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO..    St.  Paul.  Minn. 


What  15«  a  You  •" 


the 


Washinuton,  the  home  of  the  i\jthfind^'r,  is  the 
ncri'c-cciitt'r    of   civilization;    history   is    being 
modi*  at  this  world  capital.     The   Pathfinder's 
illustrated  ucehty  review  {fives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial  and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during    thesd   strenuous,    epoch  -  making   days. 


The  liltle  m.itter  oj  ISc  in  stamps  or  cuin  will  briii  j  you  the  ■  Pathfinder  X3 
weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  llUi-^trated  weekly,  publi-ihed  at  the  Nation's 
center  tor  the  N.itinn;  a  pnrer  that  prints  .ill  the  news  o(  the  world  an.  I  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  In  II^  26th  year.  This  panrr  fills  the  bill  without 
cmptvinif  the  purse;  It  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  postrcl  on  what 
is  ffoint;  on  In  the  world,  at  the  Iei*:t  expense  of  time  or  monrv,  this  Is  your 
mnns.  If  vrm  w:int  a  paper  In  voi:r  lioirK^  wbich  i^  sincere.  re'i.TM",  rT-trri.iin- 
inK".  u  lu)Iesi>inc,tlif  I'athhndrr  Is  ymirs.  If  vou  ^^^M;!,l  apnrcci.iie  a  p.irrr  -.vli^.  'i  piitscveryt)  in^;  ^l-.uly,  f.iirlv. '  rfctlv     lureiti-;.  S    nil  tSo 

to  show  that  you  minhl  like  aui'h  a  pnp^^r,  and  wo  will  »ond  th«  I'athflndero •-•— ■        •»■■••.  ^  ...       .-        .  __ 

Uou  1 3  wo«ka,   Tb«  I6c  tloei  Qot  rep*/  us,  but  vo  wo  sUil  to  lfiv««t  lo  e 


;?A:ali:.  The  Pathfinder,  Box  56 1  Washington,  D.G. 


banquets  doubly  welconie.  Honor  is  often 
coupled  with  tragedy  by  the  fortunes  of 
war,  as  in  the  bit  of  history  that  the 
Corporal  tells: 

It  seems  that  every  one  of  the  pals  I 
had  got  bumped  off.  Lindsey  got  it  about 
tlie  hottest  part  of  the  fighting.  Our 
company,  and  esi)eeiailj  our  platoon,  got 
into  about  the  worst  nest  there  was  to 
clean  out.  They  were  on  top  of  a  steej) 
h^l  and  behind  big  rocks  with  machine  guns 
and  until  we  could  get  within  hand- 
grenade  distance  of  them  we  didn't  have  a 
chance.  But  of  course  we  got  there  in  the 
end  after  several  attempts  and  the  loss  of 
half  our  men.  Our  platoon  lost  about  as 
heavy  as  any  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  we 
had  about  as  good  men  as  there  were  in  the 
outfit,  too.  That  isn't  hot  air  either,  it's 
the  truth. 

Lindsey  has  been  given  a  D.  S.  C.  and  if 
a  man  ever  deserved  one  he  does.  If  you 
see  his  folks  you  can  tell  them  that  he 
showed  lots  of  the  stuff  that  heroes  are 
made  of.  The  first  day  he  fought  hard  all 
day  and  then  helped  carry  wounded  all 
night,  and  after  just  a  very  little  rest  he 
went  into  the  .second  day's  fighting  with  no 
rifle  and  only  his  gas-mask  stuffed  full  of 
hand-bombs  and  two  automatic  pistols. 
He  and  I  were  together  and  we  got  clo.se 
enough  to  hear  the  Boche  officer  give  the 
command  to  fire  before  they  opened  up. 
We  dropt  behind  a  rock  and  he  called  me 
to  where  I  could  see  better  to  snipe  with 
my  rifle.  Then  they  started  throwing 
bombs  and  we  ran  them  away  from  three 
guns  when  we  started  up  the  hill  to  where 
there  were  more  machine  guns  and  a 
sniper  that  was  up  in  a  tree  got  him.  We 
had  just  started  when  all  of  a  sudden  he 
crumpled  up  and  went  down.  He  just 
looked  over  at  me  and  said,  "Go  get  them, 
Lowery."  It  sure  takes  the  heart  out  of  a 
fellow  to  see  his  best  friend  go  down  like 
that.  And  then  they  wonder  why  we 
didn't  want  to  take  prisoners.  I  suppose 
he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  dragging  our  lieutenant  from 
within  a  few  feet  of  a  machine  gini  after 
he  was  wounded  the  first  day.  The  lioy.-;. 
every  one,  deserve  lots  of  credit  for  the 
way  they  fought  and  skirmished  in  their 
first  real  battle.  They  obeyed  commands 
as  long  as  there  were  officers  to  give  thcni. 
and  aft^r  our  ofticers  were  all  killed  or 
woimded  they  kej)!  going  until  orders  came 
from  the  major  to  stop. 

There  was  a  Imnch  of  about  eight  of  us 
that  hung  together  and  they  seemed  to  get 
us  first  of  all.  There  are  only  two  of  u.'^ 
left  now.  You  don't  want  to  worry  o\cr 
this  letter  too  much,  because  it's  over  with 
now  and  it  will  probably  bt>  some  time 
before  we  get  any  more  of  that,  and  if  wr 
ever  do  it  won't  be  as  bad  this  time  because 
the  Hnrhe  gi\es  u))  now  almost  as  soon 
as  he  finds  out  that  it's  the  marines  thj;i 
are  after  him.  You  may  know  that  when 
one  marine  can  capture  eighty-three 
prisoners  in  a  bunch  and  bring  them  in 
alone  that  they  must  re.spect  us.  Xow 
that  isn't  bull  either,  it  really  and  trul.v 
iiappened.  We  had  .some  funny  things 
happen  up  there,  too.  and  once  in  a  while  a 
fellow  would  have  to  laugh  eAen  when  he 
didn't  know  whether  he  was  going  to  get 
out  or  not. 

I  would  ha\(>  liked  to  hav«'  had  tiuie  lo 
.see  some  of  the  fine  works  of  art  in  Paris, 
but  we  only  had  one  day  juid  two  nights 
there  so  1  didn't  have  much  time,  -lust 
saw  Napoleon's  Arch  of  Triumph  and  one 
or  two  of  the  most  prominent  things.  It's 
.  sure  some  city. 


Thf    lAh-riiry,    Ih^tsi  Jur    i htubi'i    .'/,    ;//«  <».'* 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Don't. — Motto  for  the  gasolino-savers, 
to  be  hung  on  the  garage  door  that  It  may 
be  seen  Sunday  mornings:  "  Don't  keep 
the  home  tiros  turning."— C/tica^o  Evening 
Post. 


Real    Progress. — He — "  And    how    arc 

you  getting  on  with  your  collecting  for 
the  soldiers?  " 

•She — "  Splendidly  I  I've  had  my  name 
in  the  papers  four  times  already." — 
Sidney  Bulletin. 


But    a    Worm    Sometimes    Turns.  —  A 

'■  conscientious  objector  "  told  the  tribunal 
the  other  daj'  that  he  wouldn't  kill  a 
worm.  As  the  poet  so  touchingly  puts  it, 
"  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind." — Passing  Show. 


Indicating  Her  Desires. — A  man  charged 
at  Kingston  last  week  stated  that  he  left 
his  wife  because  she  had  twice  thrown  him 
down  three  flights  of  stairs,  struck  him  with 
a  garden-rake,  and  locked  him  out  at  night. 
It  is  good  to  find,  even  in  these  brutalizing 
days,  that  there  are  still  men  who  can  take 
a  delicate  hint. — Punch. 


This  Happened  Before  America  Got  In. 

— A  wife  whose  husband  is  on  active  ser- 
vice recently  presented  him  with  a  bounc- 
ing baby  boy.  She  wrote  to  ask  him  when 
he  should  get  leave,  and  also  when  the  war 
would  be  over.  His  reply  was  as  follows: 
"  Dear  Lucy. — I  don't  know  when  I 
shall  get  leave  or  when  the  war  will  be 
over,  but  if  the  baby  should  be  called  up 
before  I  get  leave,  give  him  a  parcel  to 
bring  out  to  me."  Your  lo\ing  husband, 
Bihu"— Tit-Bits. 


Consistent  Performance. — Shoeless,  he 
cUmbed  the  stairs,  opened  the  door  of  the 
room,  entered,  and  closed  it  after  him  with- 
out being  detected.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  get  into  bed  his  wife,  half-aroused  from 
slumber,  turned  and  sleepilj'  said: 

"  Is  that  you,  Fido?  " 

The  husband,  telling  the  rest  of  story, 
said: 

"  For  once  in  my  life  I  had  real  presence 
of  mind.     I  licked  her  hand." — Tit-Bits. 


Caught  Off  Guard. — "  Did  the  postman 
leave  any  letters,  Mary?  " 

"  Nothing  but  a  postcard,  ma'am." 

"  Who  is  it  from,  Mary?  " 

"  And  do  you  think  I'd  read  it,  ma'am?  " 
asked  the  girl  witli  an  injured  air. 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  any  one  who  semis 
me  a  message  on  a  postcard  is  either  stupid 
or  impertinent." 

"  You'll  excuse  me,   ma'am,"  returned 
the  girl  loftily;    "  but  that's  a  nice  way  to 
be    talkin'    about    your    own    mother." 
Boston  Transcript. 


Discrimination. — President  Wilson  is 
fond  of  telling  a  story  about  an  old  team- 
ster. This  old  fellow  said  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  concern  one  day: 

"  Me  and  that  oiT-horse  has  been  workin' 
for  the  companj'^  seventeen  years,  sir." 

"  Just  so,  Winterbottom,  just  so,"  said 
the  treasurer,  and  he  cleared  his  throat  and 
added:    "  Both  treated  well,  I  hope?" 

The  old  teamster  looked  dubious. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  we  a\iis  both  tooken 
down  sick  last  month  and  they' got  a  doctor 
for  the  ho^,  while  they  docked  my  pay." 
— Pittsburg  Sun. 


WHC-TALL  RUGS 


\ 


Buy  Rugs  as  Does  the  Expert 

He  never  buys  on  appearance  —  he  "  digs  into  "  the  value  of  the 
fabric.  He  looks  beneath  the  surface  for  those  hidden  qualities 
which  he  knows  insure  long  wear. 

Although  you  may  lack  the  technical  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  expert  rug  buyer,  you  do  not  have  to  take  chances,  for  the 
name  "  Whittall"  is  your  guarantee  that  any  rug  bearing  this  name 
has  woven  into  it  those  very  same  qualities  which  the  expert 
looks  for  as  his  guide  to  durability  and  service.  The  same 
reputation  that  has  made  Whittall  carpets 
famous  for  many  years  also  stands  back  of 
Whittall  Rugs. 


"Oriental  Art  in 
Whittall  Rugs" 

Our  illustrated  book, 
describing  the  color, 
refinement  and  beauty 
of  design  of  these  sub- 
stantial floor  coverings, 
sent  free  on  request. 


M.    J.    WHITTALL 

286  BRUSSELS  STREET 


ASSOCIATES 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 


pOWNEj^i 

Glove 'making  Is  a 
fine  art,  Fowncs 
has  practiced  it  for 
141  years,  and  their 
gloves  evidence  it. 

Made  for  everv 
Military  and  Civil- 
ian need.  Leather, 
fur,  silk,  fabric. 

At  the  Princip*!  Shop*. 


A' 


DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

ScliTled.    With  Portrait.     Clnih.  T.'i  rents. 
FDNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  FEW  YORK 


The  name  ia 
always  in 
thsglovt. 


American  art  and 
•kill  have  protiuccd 

FILOSETl  E     ■ 

•urpasainff  anr  f*^ 
ric  flov*  imported 
twior*  tb*  vfmi. 


Conditions  of  Labor  in 
American  Industries 

Bv   W.   JETT    LAI  CK    and 
EDGAR  SYDENSTRICK.ER 

This  book,  by  two  statistical  «»xp«>rT<s  who 
have  long  and  carcfiill>-  sn    " 
iires  and  facts,  consiiicrs  ii 
WAGES,  and  their  adequacy  or  inadequacy: 
won  KING  HOURS,  find   1  o«    theae  tffect  the 
work  lionc; 

SAN/TAKY  APPOISTMESTS.  and  how  the 

proiul  of  1  ibor  is  ;.flcctCvl  thereby; 
EMPLOYMENT,    irrrgulanly    thereof    snd   hc»w 
thc  c.onomi  s  of  hu»inc«»  arc  fcf  r  - "- > 

UNEMPLOYMENT,    and    how   tl  Ic 

rate  of  wagrv. 

THE  WAGE-EARNERS  FAMILY,  eft.,  etc. 

rr  HAS  PARTICULAR    INTFRF.'T  FOR 

THE  REKI.FCTIVK    MfSlNFSS  M  ^^• 

THE   THOUGHTFIL   VOKKINGMAN. 

THE     SOCIAL    WORKER,    w  lie   uould   under 
stand  jiooial  ronjition*. 

THE  TRADE  UNIONIST,  who  would  kno«  t: 
the  farts; 

ALL  STUDENTS  OF    INDUSTRIAL    PROB- 
LEMS. 

Prict.St-%    S'rl.     PynauSt.tT. 
n<NK  ft  W^CN^LLS  COMrxNT.  fdkUbm 

3.^4    M^  Konnk  Airnrr.  Mmt  T«A  OtT 
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How  Tender,  Bleeding  Gums 
are  Made  Firm  and  Healthy 


Pyorrhea  is  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  the  gums  and  not,  as 
many  people  suppose,  a  disease 
of  the  teeth.  It  is  a  purely 
"local  condition. 

Tartar  deposit  on  the  crowns  of 
the  teeth  near  the  gum  margin 
is  the  principal  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
As  the  formation  of  tartar  in- 
creases it  extends  to  the  roots  of 
the  teeth.  It  causes  irritation, 
inflammation  of  the  gum  tissues 
follows;  then  the  gums  become 
sore  and  spongy;  they  bleed  and 
begin  to  recede.  The  gums 
have  become  infected;  pyorrhea 
pockets  form  and  enlarge.  Gums 
break  down;  the  bony  structure 
holding  the  teeth  disintegrates. 
In  time  the  teeth  loosen,  fall  out 
or  must  be  extracted. 

Pyorrhea,  while  itself  confined 
to  the  gums,  menaces  the  gen- 
eral health.  The  pyorrhea 
pockets  provide  a  most  favorable 
breeding  ground  for  all  kinds  of 
disease-producing  germs.  The 
system  absorbs  the  pus  and  dis- 
ease-producing   bacteria  exuded 


from  pyorrhea  pockets.  Consti- 
tutional health  is  undermined. 

Pyorrhocide  Powderis  prescribed 
and  employed  by  the  dental  pro- 
fession as  a  most  effective  means 
for  correcting  sore,  bleeding, 
spongy  and  receding  gums  and 
as  an  aid  in  the  prevention  and 
home  treatment  of  pyorrhea.  It 
is  of  the  highest  efficiency  as  a 
cleanser  and  polisher  of  the  teeth. 

Pyorrhea  may  be  prevented  by  the 
daily  use  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder  as 
it  removes  miiccoid  placques  or  films 
and  the  daily  accretions  which  form 
tartar. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  invaluable 
where  a  pyorrhetic  condition  exists. 
Its  use  helps  to  make  soft,  spongy 
gums  firm  and  hard  and  to  heal  bleed- 
ing gums.  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
assists  in  checking  the  receding  action 
of  the  gums. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  prepared  solely 
for  home  treatment.  It  is  used  as  a 
dentifrice.  If  pyorrhea  symptoms 
exist  in  your  mouth,  get  a  box  of 
Pyorrhocide  Powder.  Its  healing 
effects  on  your  tender,  sore  and  bleed- 
ing gums  will  serve  to  show  you  why 
Pyorrhocide  Powder  won  the  confi- 
dence and  approval  of  leading  prac- 
tising dentists. 


Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  effective  and  helpful  in  its  action.  We  would 
like  to  send  you,  without  charge,  a  sample  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
to  try.  Use  it.  Note  how  clean  and  soothed  your  gums  feel — 
and  how  long  that  feeling  lasts.  This  sample  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  the  regular  use  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder  will  accomplish. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  because  a  dollar 

I   package  contains  six  months'  supply.     For  sale  by 

all    good    drug    stores    and   dental    supply    houses. 

THE  DENTINOL  &  PYORRHOCIDE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1476   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sold  for  years  exclu 
sively  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  dental 
profession.  Effective  not 
only  in  the  treatment  of 
pyorrhea,  but  also  aids  in 
its  prevention,  when  used 
regularly  as  a  dentifrice 


^^^' 


ipyORRHOCIOF 

'  i^OWDhR         ^ 

PYORRHEA 


'ti         RtCEDINGOUH- 

■OK  PBOHCIIOri   M|[>M«I'.    '. 

ooTH  GUM  .„,  Mouth 


Send  for  Free  Sample 
and   Booklet 

Upon  request  we  will 
send  you  a  sample  of 
Pyorrhocide  Powder,  to- 
(iTthcr  with  our  educa- 
tional booklet  on  the 
causes,  effects,  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of 
pyorrhea.    Write  today. 


War- Work,    or     Working    the     War? 
.NuDi) — "  Doing  an^'  war-work?   ' 

Todd — "  I  should  say  so.  I  just  per- 
suaded mv  ^^^fe  not  to  buy  a  new  gown." 
—Life.' 


Wrong  Number. — "  Did  you  ever  get  a 
jiropusal,  auntie?  " 

"  Om^e,  my  dear.  A  gentleman  pro- 
po.sed  over  the  telephone,  but  he  had  the 
WTong   number." — Tit-Bits. 


Try  This.—"  So  you  sent  five  shillings 
for  that  advertised  applte-nce  to  keep  your 
gas-bills  down.  What  did  thev  send 
you?  " 

"  A  paper-weight."— Ti<-Bi/8.  . 


The  Mail's  Delay. — First  Priv.\te~ 
"  Ha\'en't  heard  from  my  best  girl  now  for 
two  months.  I'm  afraid  some  fellow  has 
come  between  us." 

Lieutenant — "  Don't   worry,   my  boy 
It's  only  Burleson." — Lift. 


Another     Mysterious    Disappearance.- 

"  115  War-Stained  Heroes  of  Foreign  Le- 
gion Arrive  Here."- — TribuHf  head-line. 
You  ■v\ill  guess  a  half-dozen  nationalities  as 
their  eighty-six  bronzed  faces  come  up  the 
street. — Tribuiu    Editor inL 


Kidding  Father. — With  deep  anguish  he 
begged  her  to  reconsider  lier  answer. 

"  If  you  don't  marry  me,  Millie,  I'll  blow 
my  brains  out." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  don't  do  anything  as 
rash    as    that.     But — but,"    ."^he    reflected 
softly,    "  that    would   be  a   good  joke  on 
father,  for  he  thinks  you  haven't  any."- 
Pittsburg  Siai. 


Temporary 

Miranda's  dropt  her  fancy-work  and  sailed 
across  the  Straits 
As  a  temporary  "  lady  of  the  lamp  "; 
•Vud     Jane's     abandoned     portraiture     to 
wash  the  cups  and  plates 
Of  the  Tommies  in  a  temporary  <?amp; 
And    Ethel — nervy    Ethel  I  -  is    a    motor- 
driving  Waac, 
And  fairly  saved  her  special. Brigadier 
The  day  that  Fritz  got  busy  and  our  lim 
came  surging  back 
in  a  temporary  movement  to  the  rear. 

A  temporary   Major  they've  contri\ed   lu 
make  of  Bob 
(He  was  always  pretty. hefty  at  his  drill  ■. 
While   the   rank   of  air-mechanic—  and   li< 
hn.stles  at  his  jol)- 
Is  the  temporary    perquisite  of  Bill; 
Old   .Joseph    dri\es     a    trador    most    si.r- 
prizing  true  and  straight 
I  He's  sixty,  but  a  temporary  sport). 
While  Augtistus  sails  the  oct-an  as  a  tem- 
porary mate 
When  he  isn't  in  a  t<nnporary  port. 

'rhere's  a  temp<irary  shortage  of  the  things 
we  eat  and  wear. 
And   the   temporary-    pleadings      of   thf 
Tank. 
Plus  the  temporary  taxes  that  we're  called 
upon  to  bear. 
Lead  to  temporary  trouble  at  the  bank; 
The  only  things  that  haven't  changed  sinrr 
Wiihclm  butted  in 
To   show    how    .Vrmageddon    should    be 
run 
.\re  the  views  of  Thomas  .\tkins  as  to  who 
is  going  to  win. 
.\nd  his   perscmal   opinion   of,  the   Hun. 

—  Hunch. 
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-  as  out-of-date  as  Scvs^in^  by  Hand. 


T 


HE  old  metliod  of  ironing — so  wasteful  of  time  and  strength  and  so  tiring,  is  no  more  in 
keeping  witli  present  standards  than  making  the  family's  clothes  by  hand. 

The  many  demands  upon  a  woman's  time  today  make  it  desirable — yes,  imperative — that 
she  do  her  ironing  in  the  modern  way  with  the  Simplex.  Not  only  does  it  save  your  time,  strength 
and  health,  but  it  saves  fuel  and  money  as  well. 

Irons  everything  except 
skirts  and  shirtwaists. 

Completes  an  average 
ironing  in  a  single  hour 
at  a  total  fuel  cost  of  3  c. 
Saves  on  an  average 
$100  a  year  in  fuel,  help 
and  laundry  bills. 


Electric  Drive  Simplex 
for  homes  with  electric- 
ity —  Power  Ironer  for 
use  with  the  washing 
machine  or  with  gasohne 
engine.  Hand  Power 
Simplex  for  the  home 
without   power. 


Sold  On  Easy  Payments  and  On  Approval.      Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Literature 

American  Ironing  Machine  Company,  506,  168  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  70  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


-as  Up- to- date   as  the    Sewing   Machine 
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jOowg  Brothers 

PAINTS  -°  VARNISHES 


Get  ready  for  the 

indoor  months 

TN  WINTER  your  floors  receive  their 
-^  hardest  usage.  Protect  and  preserve 
their  beauty  with  Lowe  Brothers  Durable 
Floor  Varnish. 

It  dries  hard  and  firm  with  a  brilliant 
lustre.  Dance,  walk  or  romp  without 
restraint.  Moving  the  piano  or  "Bobbie" 
tatooing  with  Dad's  hammer  does  not  chip 
it.     It  is  durable  and  elastic. 

Wash  it  with  hot  or  cold  water.  It  will 
not  turn  white. 

Your  request  brings,  with  our  compliments. 
"The  House  Outside  and  Inside."  Its  beautiful 
color  harmonies  suggest   the   correct    finishes. 

Uhe  Cowe  Brothers  Compaimf 

516  East  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston     New  York     Jersey  City     Chicago      Kansas  Cit 
Minneapolis  ^^dEi^^^  Toronto 


Miikc-s  llibli- 
Stud.v  Easy 


YOUNG'S 


A   Mint*  of 
Information 


The  latest, fullest,  mo>t  authoritative  concordance  to  the 
Bible.  Indispensable  to  the  minister,  teacher,  or  student. 
With  it  you  are  your  own  commentator  without  having 
to  know  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Gives  all  the  shades  of  mean- 
ing not  apparent  in  the  Encliish  version,  analyzes  them, 
etc.  Incl  11C3  tie  latest  information  on  hiblical  geog- 
rapSy,  arc  i-'oloi;v,  etc.  Proper  names  in  alphabeliral 
order,  wit'i  pron  in  iation  and  meaning.  Provides  3 1  i.ooo 


ANALYTICAL 


references,  and  m.irks  over  30.000  New  Testament  reatl- 
inijs.  4I0,  r.jii  pt>:i7So:  Half  Morocco,  $10.00;  Full 
Morocco,  tii.ifo.  Falent  Thumb- Index,  7  1  cents  aiidi- 
tionil.  Speciiil  India  Paper  Edition,  very  tight  and  port- 
able. Flexible  Morocco  Binding,  $16.00.  Average  carriage 
charges,  .5(5  coils. 

I-LINK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth    Av  nuc         -         -         .         .        New  York 


CONCORDANCE 


You  Can  Live  Longer,  Do  More 
Be  Healthier  and  Happier 

by  conforming  to  the  rules  of   modem   hygiene 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

b>-  Professor  Ir\'inK  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk, 
^i.D..  of  The  Life  Extension  Institute,  with  a  Fore- 
word by  William  Howard  Taft.  points  out  the  way 
to  rational  living  along  scientific  lines.  It  will  add 
years  to  your  life  if  faithfully  followed. 

"Fvery  man  ami  woman  in  the  I'nited  States  who  de- 
sire;-to  l>e  healthy  ami  to  live  limu  should  l>c  familiar  with 
il-<  eontents."—  Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  Secretary  of  the 
Stale  Hoard  of  Health  of  Kentucky. 

■'The  latest  and  host  presentation  of  individual  hyRicnc 
an<l  that  eare  of  the  personal  and  family  health  that  is 
the  most  nieessiiry  duty." — F.-.cninf.  Ncus,  Buffalo. 

l.>mo,  Cloth,  $L00;  by  mnil  $1.12 
Fnnk  &  WagnalU  Company, 354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  MARTIN  SEMITRAILER  WITH  A  FORD 

makes  Hie  most  efUcienKas 
loell  as  the  most  economical 
ONE-TON  TRUCK  in  Hie  luovld. 
Track s,*h;acts*.  backs. 

full  iiifoi-inaHoii  oi\  fequesbr. 

MARTIN  ROCKING  FIFTH  WHEEL  CO.,  SprinqHeld,Mass 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE   WAR 


THE    WEST    FRONT 

September  IS. — British  and  French  troop.<! 
advance  from  one  to  three  miles  in  a 
coordinated  operation  on  a  twenty-two- 
mile  front  north  and  south  of  St.  Quen- 
tin.  British  elements  cross  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  at  Villeret  and  Gouzeau- 
conrt.  French  troops  reach  the  western 
outskirts  of  Franeilly-Selency,  three 
miles  west  of  St.  Quentin.  Six  thousand 
prisoners  are  captured  by  the  Britisli. 
The  Paris  bulletin  announces  the  cap- 
ture of  a  few  hundi'ed. 
American  Army  Headquarters  in  FVance 
announces  that  the  American  First 
Army  has  completed  a  new  line  in  the 
St.  AHhiel  sector  running  parallel  with 
the  Hindenburg  line,  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  one  and  a  half  miles. 
BerUn  reports  British  and  JYeneh  at- 
tacks on  a  wide  front  from  Ha\"rincourt 
Wood  to  the  Somme.  Counter-attacks 
are  said  tp  be  progressing. 

September  19. — London  reports  ten  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  more  than  sixty 
guns  as  a  result  of  the  attack  begun 
yesterday  north  of  St.  Quentin.  The 
repulse  of  heavy  German  counter- 
attacks along  the  new  Une  is  noted. 

Paris  reports  an  extension  of  the  French 
gains  beyond  Contescourt,  and  tlio 
capture  of  Castres. 

The  Berlin  report  claims  recapture  of  a 
portion  of  the  trenches  northeast  of 
Dixschoote  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Belgians  after  the  fighting 
of  September  9.  Australians  who  pene- 
trated the  German  line  between  Hargi- 
court  and  Pontroiiet  are  reported  to 
have  been  halted  by  a  counter-attack 
west  of  Bellicourt. 

American  artillery  and  airplanes  are  re- 
ported active  on  the  St.  ISHhiel  front. 
September  20. — The  A-illage  of  Moeu\Tes, 
seven  miles  west  of  Cambrai,  is  recap- 
tured by  the  British.  In  the  I>empin>- 
Epehy  sector,  northwest  of  St.  Quentin, 
Haig's  troops  advance  their  line  more 
than  a  mile.  An  advance  on  a  front  of 
two  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  La 
Bas.see  is  also  n>corded. 

French  forces  in  the  region  of  St.  Quentin 
capture  Essigny-le-Graud  and  mak«> 
additional  prisoners. 

Berlin  reports  tiie  repulse  of  British  as- 
saults, with  the  cai)turo  of  prisoners, 
near  ^Ioeu\Tes.  and  the  capture  of  l.'iO 
French  prisoners  in  enterprises  west  of 
Jouy. 

American  Army  Headquarters  reports  the 
deliberate  bombardment  of  American 
hospitals,  with  tlu>  lo.ss  of  eight  Ameri- 
can wounded.  Metz  forts  and  batteries 
art>  under  fire  from  American  guns. 
German  artillery  activities  are  in- 
creasing. 
September  21. — British  forces,  fighting 
against  strong  oi)iX)sition,  athance 
slightly  east  of  Epehy  and  near  Hargi- 
court. 

Paris  reports  the  repulse  of  German 
counter-attacks. 

Berlin  reports  the  repulse,  with  very 
hea\y  losses,  of  British  attacks  near 
Hargicourt,  and  the  capture  of  tifty 
l>ris()ners  north  of  La  Bassee.  A  French 
advance  on  the  high  ridges  west  of  Jouy 
is  admitted. 

American  Army  Headquart<>rs  notes 
gr(>at  German  activity  on  the  Hinden- 
burg line  on  the  St.  Mihiel  front. 
September  22. — British  troops  push  their 
lines  forward  at  four  i)oints  on  tlx-  front 
facing  tii(>  nortiieni  part  of  the  Hinden- 
l)urg  line.  The  most  extensive  gain  is 
reported  nortli  of  the  Scarpe  River,  near 
Gavrelle,  where  they  throw  the  Germans 
back  on  a  two-mile  front.  Rain  and 
mud  are  slowing  the  advance.  Ameri- 
can patrols  raid  the  German  lines 
northeast  of  St.  Mihiel,  taking  twenty- 
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nine  prisoners  in  tlif  region  of  Haumont, 
and  five  southeast  of  Charey. 

Heavy  artillery  activity  is  reported  fnjiii 
the  French  front,  near  St.  Quentin  and 
north  of  the  Aisne. 

The  German  official  report,  dealing  with 
the  British  attack  of  September  19  20, 
states  that  German  defenses  had  been 
removed  eastward  in  jn'cparation  for  the 
attack,  and  that  the  Britisli  troops  were 
defeated  in  front  of  these  lines  with 
"exceedingly  heavy  losses." 

September  23. — French  troops  cajjtiire  the 
wood  north  of  Le  Fontaine  and  pene- 
trate through  Vendeuil  to  the  Oise. 
The  French  now  hold  the  west  bank  of 
the  Oise  for  more  than  half  the  distance;" 
from  La  Ffere  to  Moy. 

London  reports  hard  fighting  northwest  of 
St.  Quentin  with  slight  advances  by  the 
British. 

Berlin  reports  the  capture  of  British 
prisoners  in  a  raid  near  Neuve  Chapelle. 
the  repulse  of  infantry -attacks  southeast 
of  Epehy,  and  increased  artillery  activ- 
ity near  Ypres. 

Heavy  rains  reduce  activities  on  the 
American-Lorraine  front  to  one  Ameri- 
can raid,  producing  but  one  German 
prisoner. 

September  24. — British  and  French  troops 
attacking  on  adjacent  fronts,  totaling 
about  seven  miles  west  of  St.  Quentin, 
capture  1,300  prisoners  and  four  towns. 
The  Allied  lines  are  now  less  than  three 
miles  from  St.  Quentin. 

Berlin  reports  the  failure  of  Allied  attacks 
northwest  of  St.  Quentin. 

American  Headquarters  in  Lorraine  re- 
ports an  increase  in  the  German  artillery 
fire.  Otherwise  Gennan  activity  has 
been  confined  to  raids  and  patrolling. 
American  raids  net  tvventj-nine  Gei'man 
prisoners. 

THE    BALKAN    FRONT 

September  18. — Servian,  French,  and  Greek 
troops  advance  an  average  of  ten  miles 
on  a  front  of  twenty  miles  in  Macedonia. 
Four  thousand  prisoners  and  fifty  guns 
are  reported  among  the  bootj'.  Ger- 
man troops,  according  to  a  Servian 
official  statement,  have  been  sent  to 
this  front  to  help  the  Bulgarian  forces, 
and  were  put  to  flight  along  with  the 
Bulgarians.  Gradeshnitsa  and  Staro- 
vina  are  among  the  villages  reported 
captured. 

An  official  statement  issued  by  the  Ger- 
man War  Office  reads:  "East  of  the 
Cerna  the  Bulgarians  since  September 
1 ")  have  been  engaged  in  fighting  French, 
Servians,  and  Greeks.  German  bat- 
talions hav^e  also  been  employed  in 
repulsing  the  enemy." 

Vienna  reports  the  repulse  of  Italian 
attacks  in  Albania,  near  the  coast. 

September  19. — British  and  Greek  troops 
attacking  in  tlie  region  of  Lake  Doiran, 
to  the  east  of  the  French  and  Servian 
offensive,  gain  a  foothold  in  tii<'  Bul- 
garian first  positions,  notwithstanding 
stubborn  resistance. 
Bulgarian  troops,  driven  back  through 
the  mountainous  region  of  Rojden  and 
the  Balettes  Massif,  ai-e  reported  in 
flight  across  the  Cerna  Kiver.  Forty- 
five  villages  hav^e  fallen  to  the  Serv  ian 
troops,  operating  with  French  and 
Greek  detachments. 
The  Bulgarian  War  Office  rei)orts  v  iolent 
infantry  lighting  between  the  villages  of 
Gradeshnitsa  and  the  .Jojorik  lunghts, 
with  the  repulse  of  repcuited  attacks. 
Advancing  British  troops  are  said  to 
have  been  repulsed  near  I^ake  Doiran. 

September  20. — Loiidon  rejwrts  the  Ser- 
vians oi)erating  on  a  front  of  twenty-five 
miles  to  a  deptii  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen nni(>s.  Five  thousand  prisoners 
and  eighty  guns  are  among  the  booty. 
All  the  Bulgarian  trt>nch  systems  on 
this  front  hav(^  be<>n  peui'tratcd  and 
light  cavalry  has  taken  up  the  pursuit, 
one    unit    having    crossed    the    Cerua 
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FINE  FURNITURE  NEED  NOT 
NECESSARILY  BE  EXPENSIVE 

TT  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  furniture,  to  be 
■^  really  artistic  and  beautiful,  must  of  necessity  be 
expensive. 

You  will  be  astonished  at  the  lo\^'  prices  of 
many  exquisitely  fashioned  pieces  and  suites  made 
by  Berkey  &  Gay.  Each  of  them  is  an  original 
creation  by  Berkey  &  Gay  desitiiicrs  and  each 
bears  the  famous  inlaid  Shop-Mark — your  guar- 
antee not  only  of  artistic  excellence  but  of  the 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship. 

You  can  see  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  at  the 
leading  furniture  store  in  your  city.  If  you  have 
any  difficulty  finding  it,  write  us  and  we  will  gladly 
tell  you  where  you  can  see  it.  Berkey  &  Gay 
Furniture  Company,  446  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

A  new  and  cnnt prfltrnsive  exhibit,  camfirisinn  tinuisonUs  o/  pieu\  of 
Berkey  ir*  (Soy  l-'nrniturr.  mav  be  seen  at  our  Xew  Ymk  Shiru-ritonn, 
1 1 3-1 J  Q  West  40th  St., — oral  Cirnml  Kaptds.  X'isitors  should  he  at  com  pa- 
nted by,  or  have  a  Utter  of  introduction  from,  u  furniture  dealer  of  the  if  cUy, 


BERKEY  &  G 


FURNITURE 


PLANT  PEONIES  NOW! 


TlnTr  is  no  lUtwor  in  thcK^'tU-ii 
yicUlins  >uch  a  wealth  ol  iH-auty 
a-i  tlu*  iVony.  Braiily  of  iorm, 
richm»-?»  of  colorins.  dt-licatf 
fraKrauct',  viuor  and  rndtirancc 
art*  H^  rntiownirnt-*.  Kail  it*  the 
time  to  plant  your  Pi'tmy  Gar- 
den. Wo  havi-  IVonici  io  uirit 
all  ta-^tec  and  all  purses.  Send 
for  our  calaioK,  whirh  deM.'ril>e'* 
over  rtve  hundred  kinds;  make 
your  soUHTlirn  now  and  next 
spiinR  >*ou  will  have  lovely 
bloomsi  to  reward  you. 


Economical 

IDDIE 


tlB— PLAV-PrN       BAi^SINET     /^      Must-  <  ■,«.  r  rx 
blned.     At  cost  o(  Oood  Cnb    (4^    clDrirr  Irttaro 

le.     S;initar\,  nintu-tin.i _^/      ^^^^m^ma^^^m^^^mm 


The  Wing  Seed  Co.,    Box  1619,   Mechanictburg,  0. 


CRIB 

OOB 

alone 

ftii'l    niaitT^^s   i.tisc    and    Ifw 
•■ilh  the   K  I  ni)l  K-  KilOP 
Fold*    IntUtnUy    t"    f- 
Anyvhrra.    Wnir 
tiK-     Lillet    ..nil  1(1 
(•Her  atxl  le«rti  o(  .nn.ti  i  . 
ovrr    siihsltliitc*.. 
nJiHtr   ipprci  Mtril. 
C.  M.  TrMiMt  Mt.  U 
CaMte— la*  Inn 


IIr'  I1oii~>'  i>i  (Jii.ilM  ^ 


Rest  As^red,^, 


Fauiti 

Pajamas  ci^J  Night  Shirts 
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^Vir  1  ool  bhui)  1 4  Ann  ric.ui  Inter- 
national Shipbuildino:  Corporation, 
Hog   Island,   Pa.     Size  6o'xi38'. 


In  the  Speed  Records 

of  Hog  Island 


,.<^ 

"==^7-. 

Panel 
;  Heiglits 

7-10" 

or 

11-6" 


^  I  ^HE  rapid  construction 
■*-  of  the  immense  ship- 
building plant  at  Hog  Island 
is  the  marvel  of  American 
industry.  In  this  program 
and  in  that  of  many  other 
war  industrieSjTruscon  Steel 
Buildings  are  essential  units. 

Permanent    and    fireproof,  yet 
quickly    built,   Truscon    Steel 


Buildings  consist  of  standard 
interchangeable  panels — forming 
doors,  windows  and  walls.  Ample 
daylight  makes  ideal  working 
conditions,  as  illustrated  in  the 
6o-ft.  wide  building  below. 

These  buildings  are  widely 
used  as  shops,  factories,  ware- 
houses, dining  halls,  garages,  hos- 
pitals, etc.  Furnished  in  any 
length,  various  heights,  and 
widths  up  to  loo  feet. 


//  you  need  a  new  building,  write  us  giving  the 
approximate  size,  or  return  the  coupon  below. 


Truscon  Steel  Company 

(FORMERLY    TRUSSED    CONCRETE    STEEL   CO.) 

YOUNGSTOWN,     OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES   IN   PRINCIPAL   CITIES 


BUILDINGS 


TRUSCON 
STEEL  CO. 

S^nd   cataloK  and 
inforniatio'i  on  Truscon 

Steel   Build inRS ft 

long ft.  wide. 

liich.  to  l)p  u<rr\  for 


iVrtmc 
Addifss 
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t\Yenty  miles  north  of  tho  Sokol 
p6sitions, 
British  and  Grcok  troops  attacking  on 
both  sides  of  Lake  Doiran  carry  tho; 
Bulgarian  outpost  Hncs.  A  gain  of 
two  thousand  yards,  more  than  so  von 
hundred  prisoners,  and  the  rei)ulso  of 
heavy  Bulgarian  counter-attacks  are 
reported. 

September  21. — Servian  troops  east  of 
Monastir  advance  more  than  nine  miles 
and  are  reported  le.ss  than  eight  niil(!S 
from  tho  main  highwaj'  connecting 
Prilep  with  tho  Vardar  River.  Ten 
more  villages,  a  great  number  of  i)ris- 
oners,  and  several  guns  are  reported  to 
have  been  captured. 
Paris  reports  that  the  offensive  of  the 
Greeks  and  British  in  tho  Lake  Doiran 
region,  which  has  been  marked  by 
furious  hattUis,  continues  to  progress. 
The  Bulgarian  War  Office  announc{>s  i\w, 
repulse  of  Allied  attacks  north  of 
Monastic  and  east  of  the  Cerna. 

September  22. — Rome  reports  that  Italian 
troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  Entente 
Allied  offensive  in  Macedonia,  have 
captured  the  front  enemy  positions  in 
the  bend  of  tho  Cerna  River,  to  the 
east  of  Monastir. 
Servian  troops,  pressing  the  Bulgarian  and 
German  troops  in  central  Macosdonia. 
are  reported  to  be  within  four  miles  of 
the  Uskup-Saloniki  railroad,  the  main 
supply  for  the  Austro-Bulgarian  forces 
in  this  region.  The  Bulgarian  retreat 
continues  with  increasing  rear-guard 
resistance. 

September  23. — Advancing  on  a  front  of 
more  than  ninety  miles,  the  Allied 
armies  in  Macedonia,  says  a  bulletin 
of  the  French  War  OiTicc;,  have  passed 
the  mountain  zone  formerly  hold  by  the 
Gcrman-Bulgar  Army  and  are  moving 
swiftly  forward  on  the  i)lains.  Prison- 
ers, cannon,  and  (mormons  quantities  of 
material  are  reported  captured.  North- 
oast  of  Monastir  the  line  of  Mogoliar, 
Kanatlarsy,  and  Kalyana  has  been 
reached.  Further  north  Servian  troops 
have  reached  tho  Vardar  from  Gradsko 
to  Demirkapu. 

Rome  reports  Italian  troops  in  Macedonia 
have  advanced  more  than  seven  miles 
and  have  taken  sixteen  villages. 

The  Bulgarian  War  Office  report  notes 
bitter  fighting  between  the  Cerna  and 
the  Vardar.  Following  tho  repulse  of 
the  Anglo-Greek  attack  near  Doiran, 
says  tho  report,  the  fighting  acti^ity 
on  this  front  has  diminished  in  in- 
tensity. 
September  24.- — French  cavalry  ojierating 
with  the  Servians  capture  I'rilep,  north- 
east of  Monastir.  British  forces,  fol- 
lowing the  capture  of  Doiran,  are  ad- 
vancing to  the  north,  passing  Kara  and 
Oghular,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  lake. 
Strong  bodies  of  Servians  are  reported 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Vardar  be- 
tween Demirkapu  Pass  and  Krivolak, 
covering  the  passage  of  the  main  body 
of  Servians. 

Greek  and  French  troops  operating  on  the 
British  left  are  reported  at  Gurinchet, 
a  few  miles  west  of  tlu>  Vardar. 

Thus  far  more  that\  1 1 .0(K)  prisoners  and 
140  gunshavo  been  c<»unt(;d,  an  addi- 
tion to  immense  stores  of  material. 

IN    PALESTINE 

Septemb«>r  10. — British  and  French  forces 
in  Palestine  attack  on  a  front  of  sixteen 
miles  betw*>en  Rafat  aiul  the  sea  and 
push  forward  tweKc  miles.  One  body 
of  English  cavalry  is  reported  in  the 
rear  of  tlu*  Turkisli  armies  in  the  dinv- 
tiou  of  Nablus,  whih!  another  is  ad- 
vancing toward  El  Afule  and  Beisati  to 
intercept  the  Turks  to  the  north. 
More  than  thrt>e  thousand  ])risom'rs, 
many  guns,  aiul  large  quantities  of  ma- 
terial are  among  the  booty. 

September  22. — Loudon  n^porls  that  the 
Turkish  Army  operating  in  Palestine 
botAveeu  the  Jordan  and  the  Meditorra- 


virtuallv 
Allied  ^ 


nean  lias. been 

the  British  am 

th(!   overwhelming  of 

f«;nse     systc^m      n<jrth 


wiped  out.  by 
f<>n;«H,  following 
the  Turkish   de- 
of     JeruKalem. 


Eighteen  thousand  i>risotiers,  120  guns, 
four  airplanes,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
transport  are  in  the  hands  of  tlie  pursu- 
ing forcc;s.  Cavalry  units  are  rejiort-*  d, 
sixty  miles  from  tli<ir  original  jxjsitions, 
in  occujiation  of  Xazanth.  El  Afuh.ancl 
Beisan.  Arab  forc-es  of  tli(;  arm\  of  IIk^ 
King  of  llcjaz  <;ooperal<'d  to  tin-  «'ast- 
ward  by  destroying  bridges  and  tearing 
up  railroad  lin<^s  near   IJerat. 

September  2;i. — LondtiU  r(i)orts  2."i,000 
Turkish  prisoners  and  2(i0  guns  countf d 
in  the  ad\'ance  of  tlie  British  armies 
northward  through  Palestine.  Having 
S('iz('d  th(i  i)assages  of  the  Jordan  at 
Jisred-Dannior,  says  the  oniciul  state- 
ment, the  last  av(!nue  of  escape  open  to 
the  enemy  west  of  the  river  was  closed 
by  British  troops.  The  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Turkish  armies  hav<!  virtually 
ceased  to  <'xist,  their  entire  transport 
having  been  captured  by  the  Britisli. 

September  24. — British  cavalry  capture  the 
port  of  Haifa,  together  with  the  towns 
of  A('re  and  Es-Salt.  The  number  of 
prisoruTS  is  reported  to  greatly  exceed 
25,000,  and  more  t  ban  2(»()  cai)t  ured  guns 
arc  i«L;ported  inside  the  British  hues. 

EVENTS   IN    RUSSI.\ 

September  19. — A  Stockholm  dispatch 
states  that  German  defeats  in  the  west 
have  caused  a  i)anic  among  the  Baltic 
nol)ility  in  Esthonia,  who  fear  the  with- 
drawal of  the  German  garrisons. 

London  reports  the  Czocho-Slovak  forces 
in  European  Russia  badly  prest  by  th(> 
enemy.  Within  the  last  ten  days 
Bolsheviki,  assisted  by  a  considerable 
number  of  Germans,  have  occujned 
Volsk,  Simbirsk,  and  Kazan. 

Moscow  dispatches  state  that  the  Czecho- 
slovaks still  hold  the  city  of  Samara, 
which  the  Bolsheviki  claimed  to  have 
taken. 

London  reports  that  Baku  in  Trans- 
caucasia has  been  evacuated  by  Britisli 
detachments. 
September  21. — The  American  Govern- 
ment through  Secretary  Lansing  ap- 
peals to  neutral  countries  to  join  in  a 
protest  against  the  "openly  avowed 
campaign  of  mass  -  terrorism "  and 
"wholesale  executions"  now  being  eon- 
ducted  in  Bussia. 

Baku,  in  Transcaucasia,  recently  e^acu- 
ated  by  the  British  and  occui)ied  by  the 
Turks,  is  reported  to  be  on  tire. 
Septembi'r  22. — The  Pt'trograd  correspon- 
dent of  the  Hamburg  Xachrirhti  n  re- 
ports that  the  People's  Commissary  at 
Vologda  has  urged  on  the  population  of 
the  entire  province^  the  most  gruesome 
I)er.secution  of  British  subjects  and 
French  and  American  citiz(>ns.  l{iot- 
ing  is  taking  place  in  various  towns,  the 
correspondent  says,  and  sonu^  French- 
men and  .\nu-ricans  are  lu'ing  munh'red. 

A  dispatch  from  Kief  by  the  eorresi)()nd- 
ent  of  the  Ldpzigcr  Almidziiluim  st.at<'s 
that  recently  at  Kurst  a  soldier  fired 
twice  at  Ijcou  Trot/ky,  the  Bolshevik 
Minist(T  of  War. 

September  23.—  lilagovi«'shtch«'nsk.  capital 
of  the  Siberian  jjrovince  of  Amur,  and 
AU>xi«'Vsk  have  been  occupied  i>y 
Japanese  cavalry  accoriling  to  informa- 
tion received  by  the  Jajtanese  End>assy. 
Two  tliousand  .\ustro-Germans  are  n- 
ported  to  ha\e  been  captured  at  Kokk.a. 
Harbin  n'i)orts  that  a  proclamation  has 
been  issued  by  the  Japanese  .saying 
that  Japan  wislus  to  reiyore  order  be- 
cause of  its  friendl\  feeling  for  Russia 
and  not  for  any  si'llisli  motive.  The 
]>ro<laniaii(Ui  declan-s  that  any  one 
causing  disorders  will  hv  severely 
l)iinished.  It  is  believed,  says  ,  the 
dispatch,  that  the  proclatnation  was 
issued  because  the  population  declined 
to  accept  not»>s  carried  b,\  Japanese 
troops,  instead   of   Russian   money. 
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TRAINING     THE    CHURCH 
OF      THE      FUTURE.      Lectures  by 
Dr.  Ci.ark,  founder  of  the   Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.     Clotli,  75c. 
FUNK  &  waCNALLS  COMPANY,    New   York 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels: 

"Nothing  Is  moro  Important  than  the  preservation  of  the  moral  and 
phyMicnl  health  of  our  RoUlterH  and  aallors.  and  I  am  Huro  that  this 
book  will  perform  a  real  patriotic  service  to  the  country.  ...  1  itni 
Impressed  with  the  ntraisrhtfurwartl  and  practical  advice  uiid  informa- 
tion which  it  contains." 
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Amsterdam  forwards  a  Moscow  dispatch 
to  the  effect  that  renewed  attempts 
liave  been  made  to  assassinate  members 
of  the  Soi'ict  Government  in  Russia. 
As  a  result  there  will  be  fresh  measures 
in  reprisal. 
September  24. — A  dispatch  from  Vla- 
divostok reports  that  a  conference  is 
being  held  at  Ufa,  European  Russia, 
atleiided  by  man.v  members  of  the  Pan- 
Kiissian  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  is  to  form  in 
Russia  a  single  government  with  the 
controlling  power  vested  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  Bolshe\'iki  and 
members  of  the  Social  Revolutionary 
Left  party  w\\\  not  be  represented. 

A  delayed  dispatch  from  Archangel 
states  that  on  Sei)tember  18  Bolshevik 
forces  attacked  American  outposts 
south  of  Archangel  and  were  repelled 
with  s<>vere  losses.  Several  Americans 
also  Avere  killed. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

September  18. — General  Pershing  reports 
five  American  ])lant>s  missing  as  the 
result  of  an  attack  bj-  superior  German 
forces  during  a  bombing  expedition  in 
Lorraine. 

A  new  type  of  Gernuin  bombing  airplane 
is  reported  from  the  British  front.  It  is 
said  to  seat  eight  men  and  carrs'  bonilis 
thirteen  feet  long,  containing  two 
thousand  pounds  of  exi)losives. 

Lieutenant  Luke,  of  the  American  Air 
Forces  on  the  Lorraine  front,  is  reported 
to  have  brought  down  nine  German 
l)alloons  in  three  days. 

British  airmen  destroy  fourteen  German 
planes  and  lose  elcAen  machines  in  the 
day's  fighting  along  the  British  front. 

September  19. — Hitrolk.  of  Amsterdam, 
reports  that  Allied  airmen  are  bombing 
Cologne.  Coblenz,  and  other  German 
towns,  daily,  killing  or  injuring  many 
persons.  It  adds  that  many  residents 
of  these  towns  are  fleeing  to  Holland  for 
safety. 

Despite  rain  and  clouds,  American  air- 
patrols  arc  active  on  the  St.  ^lihiel 
front. 

First  Lieut.  David  E.  Putnam,  of  Newton, 
IMass.,  is  reptjrted  to  have  been  killed 
on  September  12.  while  patrolling  the 
American  lines  north  of  St.  Alihiel. 

September  20. — A  Paris  report  notes  an 
entirely  new  type  of  Gt>rnian  airplane 
especially  designed  for  ability  in  ma- 
neuvering, (lerniaus  are  also  reported 
to  have  adopted  parachutes  as  means 
of  escape  from  damaged  planes. 
London  reports  sixty  tons  of  bombs 
dropt  on  German  territorA-  in  live  days 
by  British  nuichines.  This  exceeds  the 
record  of  any  previous  fortnight. 

September  21. — London  reports  nineteen 
German  airplanes  accounted  for  by 
British  airmen  yesterday,  while  eleven 
were  lost  by  the  British.  Twenty-si.x 
and  a  half  tons  of  bombs  were  dropt  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

September  2:?. — A  bulletin  is.sued  by  the 
British  .Vdmirally  states  that  British 
and  Gn^ek  airmen  bombt>d  Constanti- 
nople on  SeptembtM-  20  anil  21  and  dropt 
thousands  of  leaflets  into  the  city. 
Eight  German  jilanes  destroyed,  four 
British  planes  missing,  and  eleven  tons 
of  bombs  dropt  is  r(>iiorted  as  the  day's 
record  for  British  aerial  operations  on 
the  Western  Front. 

September  24. — The  oflicial  report  issued 
by  the  Briti.sh  Air  Ministrj-  states  that 
eight  hostile  machines  were  destroyed, 
several  tons  of  bombs  dropt,  and  fo\ir 
British  machines  lost  in  the  course  of 
the  day's  fighting. 

SUBMARINE    CAMPAIGN 

September  21. — Washington  reports  that 
the  total  destruction  by  German  sub- 
marin(>s  from  August.  1914,  to  Septem- 
ber. 1918,  was  7,107.088  dead-weight 
tons  of  shipping  in  excess  of  the  tonnage 
turned  out  in  that  time  by  Allied  and 
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FROM    A    UITHOSRAPH,    DRAWN   ON    THE  STONE   Br    CEORGE    BELLOW* 


This  is  Kultur 


'T^HERE  is  no  sharper  contrast  between  German   Kultur  and  the  civili- 
-*-  zation  that  our  forefathers  died  for,  than  the  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  two  civiHzations  towards  women  and  children. 


Kultur  in  Belgium,  and  other  devastated  coun- 
tries, is  a  tale  so  terrible  that  never  yet  has  one 
dared  more  than  whisper  fragments  of  it.  Yet 
the  wrongs  of  Belgium,  as  a  State  outraged,  pale 
beside  the  wrongs  inflicted  in  savage,  bestial  re- 
venge upon  its  defenceless  women  and  children. 

Such  a  civilization  is  not  fit  to  live.  And  God 
willing,  it  shall  be  mended  or  ended.  To  this 
task  America  summons  every  loyal  heart  and 
hand.  It  is  a  Crusade,  not  merely  to  re-win  the 
tomb  of  Christ,  but  to  bring  back  to  earth  the 
rule  of  right,  the  peace,  good  will  to  men  and 
gentleness  He  taught. 


To  carry  on  this  crusade  of  modern  righteous- 
ness means  not  merely  that  our  young  men  shall 
cross  the  seas  to  fight  the  Hun.  It  means  that 
we  at  home  shall  uphold  them.  It  means  that 
we  shall  back  them  with  all  things  spiritual  and 
material.  It  means  that  we  shall  lend,  not  merely 
from  our  plenty,  but  that  we  shall  save  and  serve. 
It  means  that  we  shall  give  up  many  things  that 
are  dear  to  us ;  sacrifice,  that  our  Crusaders  may 
save  us  and  our  children  from  the  horrors  that 
have  come  to  the  little  ones  of  Belgium  and  of 
France. 
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neutral  nations.  In  the  meantime, 
3,795,000  dead-weight  tons  of  enemy 
ships  were  seized,  leaving  the  actual 
loss  to  the  Allied  and  neutral  nations 
3,362,088  dead-weight  tons. 

September  22. — Thre(!  officers  and  twenty- 
seven  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
American  steamer  Buena  Ventura  &rr\\'i) 
at  Corunna,  Spain.  Three  boats  with 
sixty-four  of  tlie  cr(!W  an;  missing.  T)ie 
ship  was  returning  light  when  torpedoed 
on  8ept(!mber  IG.  She  was  of  4,881 
gross  tons  and  beloiig((d  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company. 

September  23. — A  British  freighter  ai- 
riving  in  ballast  at  "an  Atlantic  port" 
reports  an  attack  by  torpt^lo  and  shell- 
fire  while  800  miles  from  tlK^.Unitod 
States  coast  P"'iMday,  S(;])teml)(!r  13. 
The  f/-boat  continued  firing  for  one 
hour  and  twenty-four  minutes.  An- 
other steamshij),  belonging  to  the 
United  Stat<;s  Shipping  Board,  rei)orts 
an  encounter  Avith  a  f/-boat  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  500  miles  off  the  American 
coast. 

THE    CKNTKAL    POWKUS 

September  18. — Tlie  Hague  re])orts  that 
th(^  (Jl(>rjnan  Govcirnment  is  resorting  to 
post('rs  calling  on  the  Germans  to  hold 
out. 

September  19. — A  dispatch  from  Cologne 
to  the  Dutch  newsj)ai)ers  states  that 
peace  demonstrations,  organized  by  the 
Social  Democrats,  were  h<"ld  Sept<'mber 
18  at  Essen  and  Cologne  and  in  a  large 
number  of  towns  in  Saxon3\ 

September  20. — An  official  communication 
issued  in  Berlin  says  that  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Vienna,  ])r<^seuting  (Jer- 
many's  reply  to  the  recent  Austro- 
Hungarian  peace  note,  aimounces  the 
readiness  of  Germany  to  ])articipat(;  in 
the  propos(^d  "excliange  of  ideas." 
The  Austro-llungarian  G<)V<irnment  an- 
nounces that  its  offer  is  still  open. 

September  22. — A  dispatch  from  Amster- 
dam quotes  Vienna  newsi)aj)ers  to  the 
effect  that  382  ])ersons  have  Ixm'u 
killed  and  many  others  injurtid  in  an 
explosion  in  an  aiujnunition  factory 
near  the  Austrian  capital. 

September  24. — The  German  p<>oi)lo  are 
being  prepared  for  a  frc^sh  retreat  of  the 
German  armies,  state  advices  from  Tlie 
Hague,  and  an*  told  to  expect  renewed 
attacks  on  all  sc^ctors  from  Fr(>nch, 
English,  and  Americans.  The  Volhs- 
zeitiing,  says  the  same  report,  admits 
the  re(!(Hit  df^feat  on  th(\  Turkisli  front 
and  rcMuarks  that  the  British  appear 
to  have  been  Mell  prepared  to  exploit 
their  successes. 

FOREIGN 

September  18. — Premier  Clemenceau  de- 
clares in  an  address  to  tlu!  French 
Senate:  "We  will  light  until  the  hour 
when  the  encMuy  comes  to  understand 
that  bargaining  between  crime  and 
right  is  no  longer  possible." 

September  19. — A  London  dispatch  states 
that  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister,  in 
discussing  Germany's  "peace  ap- 
proach" to  Belgium,"  declared  that  tli^ 
conditions  can  not  be  taken  as  a  basis 
for  any  serious  discussion. 

Septendier  20.— The  Inter-Allied  Labor 
Conference  in  London  adojits  the  entire 
report  of  the  Committee  on  War  Aims. 
This  result  is  regarded  as  a  trium])h  for 
Sanniel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  \\  ho 
successfully  opposed  paeifistic  elements 
of  the  conference. 

Sep1.end)er  22.— Zurich  reports  that  man\- 
Swiss  Socialist  journals  have  rec(n\(^d 
reports  of  serious  difTerences  biMween 
South  German  politicians  and  Prtissian 
dictators.  German  deserters  an^  quol(Hl 
as  saying  that  a  Ba\armn  Prine(>  tried 
to  shoot  llindenburg  but  that  the 
Field-Marshal  was  not  wounded. 
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DOMESTIC 

September  18. — G«-neral  .March,  Chief  of 
Staff,  stales  tliat  army  plans  call  for 
AuKrican  forces  to  the  inimber  of 
4,800,000  by  the;  middle  of  1919. 
A  decision  of  the  Ffjderal  War  I^lxjr 
Board  uj)holds  the  eight-hour  day 
(!xcept  in  ejnergency,  and  provides  that 
the  (luestion  of  "emergency  "  must  Ix- 
determiiied  l)y  a  co'iimittec  representing 
the  emj)lover  and  ejnployecs  of  the  par- 
ticular i)lant  in  which  the  question 
arises. 

September  20.  -A.  Mit.hell  Palm«-r,  En- 
emy I'roperty  (^ustodian,  jnakes  publirr 
documents  tending  to  show  that  Artliur 
Brisbane,  for  many  years  editor  of 
William  R.  Hearst's  En-nuu/  JoaruaL 
bought  thr'  Washington  Tinifx  on  .June 
20,  1917,  with  money  supplied  by  a 
nundx'r  of  the  leading  brewers  of  the 
United  States. 
Secretary  AlcAdoo  announces  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Tn-asury  De- 
])arlment  to  ask  for  more  than  .l^.tXK),- 
(KIO.OOO  revenue  taxation  for  the  current 
fis<'al  year. 

Warrants  are  issued  for  members  of  the 
tirju  of  Ko.senwasser  Bros.. Incorporated, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  charging  fraud 
in  army  sho«>  work. 

Washington  announces  that  those  who 
have  ol)taiued  emj)loyment  in  essential 
industfies  to  escape  the  draft  arul  others 
wlio,  having  obtained  such  ejni)loyment, 
shirk  their  duty  and  impair  the  indus- 
try, w'ill  be  inducted  into  military 
service. 

September  21. — The  nurid)er  of  .Vnu-rican 
soldiers  embarked  for  foreign  shores, 
announces  General  March,  Chief  of 
Staff,  is  now  1,750,(X)0. 

Sei)tember  22. — An  analysis  of  the  food- 
situation  and  the  increase  of  living- 
costs,  made  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, shows  that  the  average  rise  in 
food-prices  has  been  oidy  3^2  PPr  cent, 
since  last  year. 

Septend)er  23. — The  House  accepts  the 
Senate  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Food-Stinudation  Bill  i)y  a  Aote  of 
171  to  34,  and  the  nation  will  become 
dry  on  Jun(>  30  next,  for  the  <lurati(m  of 
the  war,  if  the  iwtion  of  Congress  is 
approved  by  the  l*resident. 
The  War  Department  at  Washington 
ann(mn<'es  that  up  to  noon  2.225  new 
cases  of  influenza  haA'e  been  report (>d 
by  telegrai)h  by  camp  surgeons  in  the 
Aarious  army  camps.  This  brings  the 
total  number  of  cases  reported  thus  far 
to  20,211.  Th(>  epidemic  is  most  severe 
at  Camp  D(>\ens,  Mass..  wh(>r<'  the 
total  nund)er  of  cases  reported  to  dale 
is  10.700.  Alt  ho  05  deaths  resulted 
from  influenza  and  pneumonia  at  this 
camp  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
officials  expr(>ss  confidence  that  the 
height  of  tlu>  e|)idennc  has  been  passe<I 
here  and  elsewhen\ 

September  24. — One  hundred  and  fourteen 
cases  of  Spainsh  influenza,  according  to 
a  repiH't  by  Ibvilth  Commissioner 
Coi)eland,  originated  in  Xew  \ ork  City, 
in  the  i«i,st  sixty  hours.  Thir-ty-six 
additional  cases  were  re]>orted  from  a 
British  troo(>-ship.  Only  one  death  was 
reported  for  the  sixty-hour  period 
co\ cred  above. 

Septend)er  25.  William  G.  McAdoo.  S«v- 
retary  of  th(>  Treasury,  annoiinces  that 
the  new  Libert  \  Loan  will  be  for 
.«(i.(M)0.0(K),(M)Oof  bondsat  \\  percent., 
which  will  mature  on  O<'tober  1."),  VX^S, 
unless  the  Go\ernment  exen-ises  i:,s 
right  to  redeem  the  issue  on  October  15. 
1933. 

Washington  announces  that  theGoxorn- 
ment  is  about  to  adopt  measures  to  en- 
force stability  of  wages  during  the  war. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  new  cases  of 
Spanish  inlluenza  in  New  York  (^ity. 
l>reaking  all  nvords  sine*'  the  disea.se 
was  reported.  ar(>  announced  by  Health 
Commissioner  C\ii>eland. 


$95  an  Hour! 

"Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  195  to  me !  My 
position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
home,  my  family's  happiness — I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools!" 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increa.ses  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after 
supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them  slip 
by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  n.can  so  much?  One  hour  a  day 
spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to 
prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now\ 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4-899  ,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  wlthuut  obltgallni;  me,  huv\'  I  c;,n  qualify  for  th« 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  hrfor^  which  1  mark  X. 


ELKCTUICII.  KMil>»»ll 
KIrrlrl*  Mrbllni  and  H'l. 
Electric  Wiring 
reU'Kraph  Kngineer 
Trlrphoiic  Work 
■  FXIItMCAL  iiMilN»»H 
Merhanleal   UrafUBatt 
Marlilne   Nliap  rrartlra 
Toolmaker 
Gat  KnKinc  Operailnir 
CIVIL    F.NtilNKFR 

Hiirrrrtne     and    Ma|t|ilii|r 
MINK   Fnill  Mt\  €>r  ^Nt.'K 
SIArlOMIIV  FK«il>»»U 
Marine   Fnirineer 
"  Ship    Drsftaman 

"archii  tcr 

('ontrartur  ani  M«ll4»r 
Arrbltf-fliirai  llrafUaiaK 
Concrete  liuilcler 
^Structural  Knipneer 

"I'l.i  niHIXi  *M>  ll^»^l^« 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

BTeilll»  Owmrf*T  ar  Snpl. 
niFHINT 
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Name 

Present 
Occupation. 

street 

and  N.I 


Clty_ 


LeJn^SING 


earn 

I    Har^e*  SiilherUnd. 


<'rni    Stanii> 

•     !  HiR.Llrl. 

'-     Made 


1832   49lh   Street     Broollm    N    > 


College 
Girls 

CoMR'  Slippers  mean  quirt 

calni  in  study  hours.     Shadrs 
and  styles  to  suit  your  taste. 

Look  for  tKe  Comfv  HaJe  n  itV  on 
ll>e  slipper.  It  identifie«lher<"n"inc. 

Daniel  Crctn  Felt  Shoe   Company 
1 1 1  £•*!  1 3th  St..  New  York 


COMFY 

SLIPPERS 
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uality  First 

BoisieitCiartieE 
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AQoodSdop 

\^OU  may  have  confidence  in  the 
goods  of  a  men's  wear  shop  that 
recommends  the  Boston  Garter. 
You  may  be  sure  that  the  policy 
of  the  dealer  is  to  give  the  cus- 
tomer full  value  for  his  money.  The 
Boston  Garter  is  first  in  quality  and 
first  in  service.     Ask  for  it. 

35  cents  and  upward  in  lead- 
ing stores  from  coast  to  coast. 

GEORGE   FROST  CO.,  Makers.  Boston 


Subscriptions 
and  Service 

We  are  prepared,  as  in  past  campaigns,  to 
take  your  subscription  on  the  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan — monthly  instalments. 

Consult  us  in  regaid  to  your  present  hold- 
ings. 

Send  for   Booklet  H-9 
"Your  Liberty  Bond" 

John  Muir  ^  fo. 

^-^  SPECIALISTS    IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadway?,  N.Y 


Tor  Sfi  years  ive  have  hnen  pnyinp  oui-  custoiiiera 
tlio  highest  returns  cunsisti ut  with  con.servativc 
iin'tlins  First  mortir.i-.c  lomis  of  $200  and  np 
\\'liii*li  we  can  rci'miimend  after  flic  most  thnrnufrli 
p<-r*i'>nnl  i  n  vest!  gut  i  fii.  PUvisi'  ask  f'>r  !,(>aii  \S>X.  Nn. 
TT.JjrircrlificatfSnf  Dcpnsitsril'Jiiforsaviii-  invc-lnr-. 


ROYAL  MAILS 

NEDERLAND  and  ROTTERDAM    LLOYD 

(JOINT  SERVICE) 
SPLENDID   STEAMERS— Sailings   frequently   from  San 
Francisco  to  Java  via  Honolulu,  Nagasaki  'Yokohama,  Manila, 
Hongkong,  optional) 

Apply  H.  E.  Burnett  -  17   Batlory  Place.  New  York 

J.  D.  Spreckels&  Bros.  Co.     -     601  Market  St.,  San  Irancisco 


Nervous    Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  CHARLES  D.  iMUSGROVE,  M.D. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Musgrove  covers  every  phase 
of  his  siil)ject  in  an  iinu.siially  interesting  manner. 
.Some  of  hi.'-  tkaptcr  licadiuKS  are:  Breakdowns — - 
The  DanKer  Signal — Health — The  Value  of  Health 
—  Rewards  and  Penalties — The  Human  Engine 
and  How  to  Stoke  It — What  to  Eat — How  to  Eat 
Food — How^  Much  Tood  to  Take^-Eresh  Air — Ex- 
ercise—  Baths  and  Bathinc;— Rest — Sleep — Holi- 
days— Recreation — Hobbies — Work— Worry,  Etc. 

izmo,  clolh.     $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.12. 

FUNK     &     WAGNALLS      COMPANY 

.1.=;4-'>o  EoDrth  .\\onuo.  New  VorU,  N.  V. 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


\  IS.  mid  more.  That's  the 
record  of  iimny  men  wlio. shave 
ipmaclvrs.  C>h1  hluHcH  mndc  shnrp- 
■  Uiini  new  in  I(i  Mct-ondrt.  Forall 
atcty  Razors,  guirli.  vi'l\<-ly 
invcs  for  life  willi  wondt-rfiil  now 

Rotastrop 

i.r-t  til..).  l<iH.lt  II),  turn  llltlulU. 
uthiiiK  to  irt't  nut  of  oritiT.  Ma- 
hinc  irivcH      IhtI  nn<t  toe  action," 

just    liku    It    hurlirr    stropH    a 

r:»;-,<.r. 

to  Days  Free  Trial — write 

r..r     l.ookli-t.       SUI0     tiiitko     of 
MIk..  Co..  Drpt.  273,  D.iyton,  O. 
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WORK   FARMERETTES  HAVE   DONE 

THIS   YEAR   AND   THE   GREATER 

FIELD  FOR  THEM  NEXT  YEAR 

THAT  tlic  farmerettes  "made  good" 
thoroughly  during  the  past  season 
has  been  ch>arly  demonstrated  by  the  ten 
days'  campaign  whif-h  began  hito  in  Sep- 
tember in  New  York  State  for  raising  a 
million  supporting  members  of  the  State 
Woman's  Land  Army,  that  organization 
being  the  one  under  ^\  hich  the  farmerettes 
have  been  engaged  for  work  and  sent  out  to 
farmers  seeking  to  employ  them.  About 
one  thousand,  or  perhaps  more,  appear  to 
have  been  employed  during  the  past 
summer  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
No  girl  was  accepted  bj^  the  Land  Army 
until  she  had  a  physician's  certificate  stat- 
ing she  could  stand  farmAvork.  Ineligibles 
were  thiis  weeded  out  before  they  got  to 
the  farm.  No  other  standard  was  set.  Th(^ 
girls  came  from  everywhere  and  had 
previously  been  engaged  in  various  kinds 
of  occupation.  One  camp  boasted  a  con- 
cert -  singer  from  South  Dakota,  a  rich 
woman  from  Riverside  DriAc,  college  girls, 
teachers,  stenographers,  telephone  opera- 
tors, and  an  art  student.  Another  enrolled 
a  librarian  from  the  chihlren's  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  At 
the  Ocean.side  imit  on  Long  Island  half  a 
dozen  States  were  represented. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Sun  it  has  taken  about  4  per  cent,  of  those 
acc^epted  an  averag(>  of  two  weeks  to  get 
acclimated  and  to  harden  their  muscles. 
Others  have  droi)t  quite  easily  into  the 
work  without  much  bodily  inconvenience. 
Most  of  them  lost  weight  in  the  first  week 
or  so  and  were  "dog  tired  at  night,"  their 
muscles  aching.  But  the  tonic  of  outdoor 
life,  contact  with  nature,  freedom  from 
mental  strain,  long,  dreamless  nights  of 
sound  sleep  soon  have  restored  them  to 
normal  and  something  more. 

In  New  Y'ork  State  these  workers  are 
credited  with  having  saved  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  food  and  helped  to  in- 
crease food  production.  I'artial  credit  for 
the  increased  acreage  is  giv(>n  them,  because 
the  farmers  would  never  have  increased 
their  food  crops  if  they  could  not  have  de- 
])(>nded  on  farmerettes  to  care  for  and 
har\est  them.  Westchester  County  had 
a])pro.\imately  two  hundred  girl  farm- 
workers  distributed   among   its   si.x   units. 

The  Land  Army  plans  for  next  year 
call  for  establishing  20()  camps  in  the 
State.  To  do  that  means  to  raise  a  fund 
of  $(iO().000  to  cover  the  cost  of  s(>('uring 
and  equipping  camps,  providing  work- 
clothes  for  the  girls  and  auto-trucks  to 
caiTy  workers  to  and  from  their  work. 
Once  establislu'd,  a  camp  becomes  .self- 
supporting.  Farmers  pay  the  camps  .12 
a  day  for  eight  hours'  work  by  each  girl. 
()nl.\  forty  units  were  in  th(>  field  in  New 
\ Ork  tliis  year. 

OPficial  reports  received  from  several 
counties  have  indicated  that  rural  New 
N'ork  is  supporting  the  moM'Uienl  for  ne.xt 
year's  supply  with  enthusias.M.  Westchester 
County  has  had  thirty  women  engaged  in 
canvassing  every  town  and  \  ilhigc  in  (heir 
allotted  districts.  These  personal  can- 
I  vasses  disclosed  great  interest  among 
J  farmiprs.  Hed  Cross  and  Liberty  Loan 
committees  in  the  county  cooperated  with 
the  Land  Army  canvassers.  On  Long 
Island  leaders  have  been  working  hard  to 


complete  quotas  of  memberships.  Support 
has  been  given  them  by  wealthy  estate 
owners  as  well  as  truck-growers  and  farmers 
who  employed  faimerettes  last  summer. 

T\pical  of  farmerette  work  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State  was  the  work  dont  in 
Unadilhi,  Otsego  (^ounty.  on  a  farm  of 
several  hundred  acres,  where'the  manage  r 
early  in  the  year  had  reported  to  the  owner, 
living  in  New  York  City,  that  he  saw  no 
way  in  which  the  summer  work  could  be 
cared  for,  owing  to  scarcity  of  labor.  On 
application  to  the  Woman's  Land  Army 
eight  young  women,  four  of  them  college 
graduates,  were  secured  by  the  owner  and 
installed  in  a  modernized  farm-house  near 
the  larger  family  house.  In  the  -villrge 
newspai)er,  The  Times,  at  the  close  of 
two  months'  work  by  the  farmerettes,  a 
writer  described  how  Ihej'  had  done  prac- 
tically every  kind  of  farm  work: 

"They  have  hoed  corn,  potatoes,  and 
cabbages;  done  spraying  and  gcTieral 
weeding;  driven  mowing  machines  and 
horse  rakes;  spread  hay,  pitched  hay  and 
mowed  hay  away;  done  threshing  with 
machine  threshers;  dug  post-holes  througli 
shale;  done  painting  and  windovN-cleaning 
from  ladders;  cleaned  out  from  barns 
rubl)ish  on  floors  and  cobwebs  on  rafters 
until  neighbor  farmers  said  the  barns  were 
'as  clean  as  a  house";  harnessed  and  driven 
two-horse  teams;  helped  out  farmers'  wives 
with  sewing,  cooking,  and  .serving  meals; 
gathered  stone  for  stone  walls;  cut  corn 
both  with  scythe  and  reaper,  and  in  pairs 
churned  all  summer.  Nearly  all  learned 
to  milk.  One  operated  an  electric  milkfr 
having  thirty-two  n:eciianical  parts.  Au- 
other  took  care  of  the  milk-house.  Others 
cleaned  stables,  barns,  and  chicken-houses. 
In  j)itcliing  hay  two  weie  needed  to  lift 
one  haycock,  but  these  two  pitched  as 
much  hay  as  did  two  men  working  se|>- 
arately  at  one  haycock  each,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  were  less  tired  than  the 
men  were." 

An  official  statement,  prepared  by  the 
"supervi.sor"  of  the  Unadilla  unit,  showed 
for  the  two  months  "an  Al  condition  for 
all  the  eight  members."  and  that  "jirac-- 
ticaliy  none  had  been  incapacitated, 
even  temporarily."  One  did  get  her  wrist 
sprained  and  therefore  could  not  pitch 
hay.  "but  she  kept  at  work  weeding  vege- 
table gardens."  Their  regular  jiay  was  .?2 
a  day.  Of  that  sum,  .fl.'iO  was  set  aside 
for  the  eqtiipment  and  upkeep  of  the 
unit — (he  furnishings,  food-sup})lies,  <  tc. 
— ^the  remaining  .">()  cents  going  to  the 
worker,  who  thus  received  $15  a  month, 
free  and  clear  of  living  expen.ses,  a  sum 
which,  it  was  noted,  "at  least  out-  of  their 
number  earns  at  home  in  one  day."  The 
farmerettes  had  (heir  .social  plea.sures. 
meanwhile,  so  much  .so  that  in  the  last 
week  when  they  were  in  service  the  en- 
gagements and  invitations  which  arose 
"began  to  in(i>rfere  somewhat  embar- 
rassingly with  their  t>mi)loyment."  They 
estimated,  after  carefid  discussion  among 
themselves,  that  altho  the  farm  was  on  a 
hilltop,  five  miles  from  the  village,  they 
ha<l  had  in  two  months  about  one  hundred 
visitors  to  their  cottage — farmers  and 
their  families  from  neighboring  hillsides, 
ixople  from  near-by  villages,  city  boarders 
from  summer  hotels,  and  a  lady  library 
expert  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Thes»>  \isitors  were  entertained  with  the 
piano  and  singing,  "an  attraction  which 
drew  to  the  cottage  increasing  numbers, 
especially    of    farmers,    their    wives    and 
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Evcrlastin'  Team  Work 


THAT  fine  spirit  which  the  American  people  are  show- 
ing in  their   determination  to  win  the  war  opens    the 
way  for  this  pronouncement  of  policy  covering  the  needs 
of  the  Government  as  against  the  needs  of  individuals. 

As  manufacturers  of  a  product  which  alike  meets  the  needs 
of  a  nation  at  w^ar  and  the  needs  of  individual  Americans 
engaged  in  essential  industry,  the  General  Motors  Truck 
Company  owes  this  expression  of  appreciation  to  those  whose 
orders  have  been  delayed.  And  the  spirit  with  which  these 
prospective  customers  have  bowed  to  the  greater  needs  of  the 
war  is  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Either  directly  or  through  priority  orders,  those  loyal  Amer- 
icans whose  manufactured  products  may  be  utilized  for  war 
purposes  are  giving  the  Government  first  call,  and  we,  being 
in  that  class  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  are,  in  turn, 
dependent  on  those  who  produce  the  raw  materials  that  go 
into  our  own  finished  product. 

So  two  conditions  stand  in  the  way  of  deliveries— factory  pro- 
duction is  curtailed  by  scarcity  of  material,  and  output  for 
industrial  needs  is  limited  by  Government  demand. 

Could  we  run  the  factory  at  capacity  both  demands  might  be 
filled  with  reasonable  promptness. 

Until  this  situation  improves,  however,  we  ask  the  indulgence 
of  all  GMC  customers— those  who  already  own  GMC  Trucks 
and  those  who  seek  to  buy. 

*'The  everlastin'  team  work  of  every  bloomin'  soul,"  as  Kip- 
ling puts  it,  will  solve  the  problem— will  bring  about  the  day 
when  war  will  be  no  more;  when  peaceful  industry  may  re- 
sume the  development  which  war  has  so  ruthlessly  interrupted. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 
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T^e  Standard  Sparl^  T^lug 
of  America 

After  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  we  will 
publish  certain  facts  that  will  finally  demonstrate  AC 
superiority  in  terms  so  emphatic  none  can  mistake  them. 

These  facts,  plus  the  testimony  of  the  country's  leading 
passenger  car,  truck  and  tractor  manufacturers,  who,  as 
listed  below,  use  AC  Spark  Plufrs  for  standard  factory 
equipment,  will  make  more  than  ever  significant  our 
claim  that  AC  is  "the  standard  spark  plug  of  America." 

That  AC  superiority  is  already  firmly  established  is 
made  apparent  by  an  ever-growing  demand. 

fn    these   days    of  careful  buying,   car  users  see  great    - 
importance  in  the  truth  that  practically  all  makes  of  good 
cars  come  factory-equipped  with  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

They  realize  that  the  chief  engineer  selects  AC's  only 
after  harsh  competitive  tests  in  which  every  plug  made 
has  the  opportunity  to  qualify. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  manufacturers  who 
do  not  as  yet  equip  their  cars  with  AC  Spark  Plugs,  time 
and  again  our  dealers  remark  that  owners  of  these  cars 
are  often  the  most  enthusiastic  AC  users  and  endorsers. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  AC  chart.  There  you 
will  find  the  correct  size  and  design  of  plug  for  the  car 
you  drive.  There  are  various  types  of  AC  Spark  Plugs 
specially  designed  for  every  make  and  style  of  motor. 

Write  for  further  information  on  AC  Carbon  Proof  Plugs  spC' 
ciolly  designed  for  Ford,  Overland  and  Studcbakcr  cars;  also  for 
booklet  "  The  Unsuspected  Source  of  Most  Motor  Ills, ' '  by  Albert 
Champion. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  '^Cichignn 

O.S.Pat.No.l.l35.727.April  13,1016.    U.S.Pat.No.l.216.139,Fcb.l3.19l7.     Other  Pals.I'cndins. 


All  these  well  known  manufacturers  use  AC  for  standard  factory  equipment 


Acme*  '1  riic-ks 
Adviincc-Kunicly 

Tractors 
Aiiit-Tirun- 

1.11  Krancc 
Anilcrson 
Appcrson 
Brockway  Trucks 
BufTnlo  Motors 
Buick 
Catiillac 
J.  I.  Case 


(:h;ilniiTs 

C:h.indlor 

<:hfvroU-t 

Cok- 

Continental 

Motor.-. 
Crano-Slmplcx 
Daniels 
Davis 

Dccrc  Tractors 
Dclco-l.iiiht 
Dodfte  Brothcr.s 


Diamond  T 

Trucks 
Dorris 
Dort 
l>uc.<ienbrr|i 

Motor-. 
Federal  Trucks 
Ford& Son  Irnctors 
Fulton  Trucks 
K-\V-D  Trucks 
Gabriel  Trucks 
CJcnco  lifiht 


G.  M.  C.    Trucks 
Gram  m -Hern - 
stein  'Trucks 
Hull  Trucks 
Hatlield 
Ha.vnes 
Tludson 
HupniohllO 
Jackson 
.lord  .in 

Jumbo  Trucks 
Kissel  Knr 


La  Cro.sse 

Tractors 
Mbcrt.v 
Locomobile 
Marmon 
Mavtai; 
Mcl.auchtln 

(C^anada) 
Menominee 

'Trucks 
Midland  Trucks 
Moline-Kniiiht 


Moreland  Trucks 

Murray 

Nash 

National 

Netco  Trucks 

Oakland 

Old  Keliabic 

Trucks 
Oldsmobile 
Oneida   I'rucks 
Packard 
PaiiJc 


l*aterson 

Peerless 

Pierce-Arrow 

Pilot 

Premier 

Keo 

Uikcr  Trucks 

Robinson  Fire 

'Trucks 
Rock  TalU 
Kutenbrr  Motors 
Samson    Tractors 
Sandow  'Trucks 


San  ford 
Saxon 

Scripps-Hooth 
Seacrave  Fire 

Trucks 
SiCnal   Trucks 
SlniSer 
Smith  Motor 

Wheel 
Stcarns-Knight 
Stephens 
StorlinC  Motors 
StiTlini5  Trucks 


.Stewart  Trucks 

Stutz 

'Titan  Trucks 

United  States 

Motor  Trucks 
Wallls  Trnrtors 
WaukesliaMotori 
Westcott 
White 
Wilcoi  Trui 
Wisconsin 

Motors 


Dealers:    What  docs  this  mean  to  you  in  your  endeavor  to  give  your  customers  tlie  best? 
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children."      They    were   asked    to    dinner  ' 
at   summer    hotels    and    went    to    village 
churches  when  one  of  them  sang  solos  at 
the  offerlory,  on  succeeding  Sundays. 

It  is  predicted  that  nc^xt  year  the  em- 
ployment of  farmerettes  will  become 
nation-wide,  instead  of  being  confined, 
as  it  was  this  year,  to  a  few  States.  The 
Federal  Oovernment  has  l)eert  seriously 
considering  taking  over  the  S(>rvice,  as 
it  has  been  taken  over  in  England  by  the 
British  Government.  At  Al))an'y  in  August 
was  held  a  conference  at  which  Governor 
Whitman  was  present,  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  formulation  of  means  by  which 
the  State  could  assist  in  promoting  the 
work. 

RAILROAD  CONTROL  BECOMES  SELF- 
SUSTAINING 

Statistics  for  July  gave  gratifying  o^■i- 
dence  -  that  government  control  of  the 
railroads  had  become  self-sustaining.  The 
net  income  of  Class  1  roads  more  tlian 
covered  that  month's  proportion  of  com- 
pensation to,  railroad  -  owners.  The  in- 
creases allow(>d  ip  freight-  aad  passenger- 
rates  had  restored  the  l)alance  between 
income  and  outgo.  Indeed,  the  figures 
promised  well  for  a  sub^tantial  reduction 
of  the  current  year's  deficit,  and  that  it 
might  be  entirely  wiped  out  ))y  D(>ceuiber 
31.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  sets  forth  the 
following  facts  in  this  agi'(>eable  turn  in  the 
railroad  situation: 

"Aggregate'    railroad    earnings   and    e.\- 

f)enses  for  July  of  all  tlie  important  roads 
n  the  country  are  in  line  with  the  individual 
statements  of  the  different  roads  already 
published  in  showing  larg«i  increases  in 
both  gross  and  net  revenues.  Tliey  also 
indicate,  so  far  as  one  montli's  operating 
results  may  be  used  to  generahze  from, 
that  the  railroads  are  now  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  if  they  are  not  actually 
returning  a  profit  to  the  Go^•ernment  on 
current  operation.  .".' 

"Net  operating  income  of  these  roads 
for  the  month  of  July  Avas  i;i:i7,S45,42r) 
as  compared  with  $92,599,020  in  the  same 
month  of  1917.  In  a  recent  statement 
from  the  Director-GeTu^ral's  office  the  com- 
pensation payable  to  llie  railroad  com- 
panies for  the  use  of  their  propertv  bv  the 
(Government  Avas  estiuuited  at  !ff();j(),00b,000 
for  the  first  eight  montlis  of  Ww.  vear,  or 
at  the  rate  of  .f81,2r>(),0()()  a  month.  The 
net  operating  income  of  the  Class  1  roads 
as  mentioned  above  exceeds  this  monthlv 
rental  figure  by  $r>0,59r),()00. 

"There  are,  of  cours(\  a  consicU'rable 
number  of  roads  under  Federal  control  not 
included  in  these  figures,  tiu;  ojKTations  of 
which  are  probably  not  n^sulting  as  fa\'or- 
ably  to  the  Governnunit  as  those  of  the 
Class  1  roads.  A  further  reduction  of  the 
Government's "  apparent  i)rofit  is  caused 
by  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  o\er- 
head  organization  in  Washington  and  elser 
where,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  included 
in  the  operating  expenses  in  the  n^port 
under  consideration. 

"In  the  Director-General's  report  to  the 
President  of  September  8  he  gave  the  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  regional  and  central 
administrations  as  130  and  th(>  total  of 
their  salaries  as  $1,042,300.  The  last- 
mentioned  sum,  however,  l)y  no  means 
measures  the  cost  of  Fech'ral  administra- 
tion, since  it  in(4udes  no  salaries  or  wages 
under  $r),000  a  year,  nor  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies, oflic(i  rent,  etc. 

"Nevertheless  it  is  apparent  that  th»> 
increases  in  freight-  and  passenger-rates 
made  by  the  Direct (>r-Geiu>ral  near  tlie 
end  of  June  have,  for  the  present  at  least, 
restored  a  balance  bet  ween  income  and 
outgo.  July  results  In  tliemselves,  in  fact, 
suggest  that  before  tlu^  end  of  tlie  year 
the  existing  debits  on  current  o])eration 
will  probably  have  been  much  reduced  if 
not  wiped  out.  For  the  seven  months 
of   Federal   control  ended    with  Julv    net 


operating  income  of  the  Class  1  railroads 
was  (m\y  l$290,00(J,000,  whereas  tlie  com- 
pensation due  th<i  c<*nii>ani(s  \(>r  that 
jieriod  was  ^508,7'>0,000.  I>;aving  out 
administrative  expenstw  there  is  a  deficit 
here  of  .S278,7o0,(J00.  If  this  is  U)  be  wiped 
out  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  roads  will 
have  to  (;arn  an  average  of  dose  to  $5(),- 
(KXJ.tKW)  a  month  in  exeess  of  all  j^ayments 
for  wliich  the  Government  is  responsible. 
Net  earnings  normally  inerease  during  tlie 
summer  and  fall  months,  reaching  their 
peak  in  October." 


WHERE  THE  COUNTRY 
PROSPEROUS 


IS 


Tliat  the  war  has  brought  marked 
changes  in  bu.siness  all  know,  but  that 
conditions  remain  prosperous  in  general 
some  have  not  known.  A  monthly  circular 
from  tli(i  First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
however,  declares  that  iirosjierity  is  at- 
tested "by  the  ease  with  which  the  enor- 
mous and  unjirecedented  taxes  ar<;  being 
pai<l;  by  the  heavy  subscriptions  to  the 
Liberty.  Loans,  and  by  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness failures  are  at  a  very  low  level."  In 
August  720  failures,  witli  total  liai)ilities  of 
$7,984,700,  were  reported,  which  were  the 
smallest  total  of  liabilities  for  any  month 
sin(;e  Sept<'mber,  ]90f),  and  the  smallest 
number  of  failures  for  an\-  single  month 
since'-.  July,  1901.  Further  information 
is  contained  in  this  bank  circular,  notably 
some  interesting  opinions  as  to  recon- 
struction after  the  Avar  and  our  ability  to 
reconstruct  without  disaster 

"The  steps  that  have  been  taken  to 
curtail  credits  have  resulted  in  greater 
con.servalism,  and  have  had  a  benefi- 
cent (effect,  which  is  likely  to  continue 
for  some  time  after  the  i)resent  neces- 
sity disappears.  The  business  founda- 
tion is  extremely  sound.  Figures  of  re- 
sources of  savings-banks  .show  that  the 
sul)scri])lions  to  the  Liberty  Loans  have 
brought  only  a  trifling  decrease  in  savings- 
deposits.  Evidently  su})scribers  are  buy- 
ing bonds  with  their  current  income 
rather  than  Avith  their  savings.  In  otlu;r 
Avords,  th(>  Liberty  Loans  represent  addi- 
tions to  the  savings  of  the  country,  and 
not  nierelA'  transfers  of  investments. 

,  "With  the  Allied  armies  pushin^j  (lirough 
the  German  lines  and  breaking  down  th«^ 
German  n^sistance  in  se\t'ral  .sections,  the 
end  of  the  Avar  becomes  a  nuitter  for  con- 
sideration, even  tho  it  may  be  delayed 
longer  than  the  general  i)ublic  now  be- 
licAcs.  New  problems,  and  nt>w  aspects 
of  old  j)r<jblems,  Avill  yrise  for  solution  Avith 
the  ch).se  of  the  Avar.  «'specially  in  the 
ITuited  States,  which  has  ))ecome  a  greater 
fa<'t(>r  in  Avorld  trade,  than  ever  before. 
The  cost  of  the  Avar,  cAen  tho  it  sh<»uld  end 
conii)arativ«>ly  soon?  •  will  be  enormous. 
The  I'liited  St.!ites.>»ill  liaAC  issued  some 
$2"),(K)0.0()0,(MK)  obligations  on  account  of 
tlie  Avar  by  the  close  of  (he  current  year, 
but  a  considerabh'  percentage  re|)res«>nts 
loans  to  our  .VlHes.  so  that  the  net  <'ost  may 
be  mjit(Tially  snniHer  than  that  figure. 
This  appears  to  be  a  hea\y  burden. 

"In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  an  im- 
mense indemnity  Avas  placed  u|>on  France, 
yet  that  country,  wliicli  had  sufTenMl 
se\erel,v.  jiaid  the  delil  long  before  it 
be<'am(>  due.  The  North  recoxereii  fnun 
the  Ilea  A  y  cost  of  I  lie  ("ivil  War  in  a  \er.A 
short  time.  Hislor>  sIioavs.  in  fad,  that 
financial  recovery  from  devastating  Axars 
has  been  promjit  and  complete.  The 
United  Stales  at  present  is  in  a  strong  i>o.si- 
tion.  Inning  lost  nothing  ex<'ei>t  liie  mere 
cost  of  th«>  maintenance  of  the  Avar,  wln're- 
as  Fran<H>  and  lielgiuni  liaAt-  bet  ii  dcA - 
astaled.  and  uaturall.v  Avill  nquire  a  mucli 
longer  time  for  reli.abiiitalion.  F.Ai-n  these 
countries  are  likely  to  nn-uAcr  much,  more 
quickly  than  noAv  apfM-ars  possible,  i-s- 
jKH'ially  if  the  burden  t>f  llie  war  is  placed 
upon  Germany,  Axhere  it  rightly  l»elongs. 
in  so  far  as  that  is  jxissible." 
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30c  and  60c  tubes 
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The  Electric  Satcty  Razor  makes  sha\iiig 
a  pleasure.  Blades  vibrating  7200  times  a 
minute  cuts  the  beard  smoothly  and  with- 
out slightest  pull  or  irritation  —  feels  like  a 
gentle  massage.  Can  be  used  with  or 
without  electric  current.    All  users  of  the 

LEK-TRO-SHAV 

speak  well  of  it. 

A  barber  says:  "Have  sljaved  for  years,  and  have 
never  used  any  shaving  device  near  its  equal." 

A  lionie  user  says;  "It  does  not  puU  on  the  beard  and 
theie  is  no  smarting  after  the  shave." 

Another:  "The  I^k-Tro-Sha  v  .Safety  Razor  gives  the 
easiest,  smootliest  shave  ever.    A  pull  is  impossible." 

Another:  "The  most  pleasing  shave  I've  ever  ha<i  in 
my  life.  Shaves  my  face  closer  than  I  useil  to  shave,  but 
there  is  no  after  irritation  or  ill  efTects  as  I  usually  get 
from  another  razor." 

No.  I — Made  for  use  from  light  socket. 
No.  2 — Made  for  use  from  dry  battery. 
PRICE  $10.00   prepaid   to  any  place- 
Write  for  illustrated  circular  describing  the  I.ek-Tro- 
Shav  Safety  Razor  fully. 

VIBRATING  ELECTRIC  RAZOR  CO. 
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OMAHA,  NEBR. 


KADY 

Suspenders 


Give  yon  more  than 
superior  quality  of 
material  and  work- 
manship and  correct- 
ness of  style.  KADY 
Suspenders  give  you 
comfort,  too. 

The  famous  Double 
Crown  Roller  permits 
KADY  Suspenders  to 
adjust  themselves  to 
every  movement  of 
the  body  without  puU- 
inR   or    binding,    and 

makes  the  trousers  hung  ju^t  tight. 
Try  a  pair  of  KADY  Suspenders  today  and 

wear  them  for  a  week.     If  you  arc  not  satisfied, 

dealer  will  refund  your  money. 

Look  for  name  KADY  on  buckles 
75c  at  leading  dealers 

THE  OHIO  SUSPENDER  CO.,   Mansfield,  Ohio 


^M/cMnfon*  Cultured  women  to  rep- 
•••**■■■  ■•^'*»  resent  us  in  the  sale  of  the 
New  International  Encyclopaedia.  Extensively 
advertised.  Name  present  employment  and 
give  references.  Previous  experience  not  neces- 
sary.  Fixed  amount  advanced  weekly.  Address 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

449  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

Exocutivo  Accoiintantji  coinmiind  bj»:  nalarirn.  Thounnndti  of  firmfl 
need  thvm.  Only  2,000  Ccrtihcd  I'ublir  AcoountantH  in  U  S.  Many 
aro  iiirniiiK  $:{,0I)0  to  JIO.OOO  a  yvnr.  W*'  train  y«iu  thoroly  b/  mail  in 
Bparu  timn  for  C.  V.  A.  KxarninatianH  or  rxccutivr  ncrounlinu'  posl- 
tiunn.  KnowtedKo  of  lUxikkocpinK  iinni't'cntiury  to  botrin— wi<  preoaro 
you  from  IhoKTounfl  up.  Our  courwc  and  the  M«Tviro  ur<»  uiidcr  Uio 
MuiHTviaion  of  a  liu'^o  nlnfT  of  (v.  1'.  A'h,  inrliidioK  William  ft,  Cai»- 
tcnh  Ir,  A.  M.  I'.  P.  A..  KormtT  t>>ror>trollcr  and  InatrucUir,  Uni- 
vwrrtity  of  lllinnln;  Wm.  Arthur  Ohii;u>  Ll.,.  M..  (y.  I*.  A.;  Kx-Socre- 
tAry  lllirH>iii  State  Board  of  Arcountancy ;  and  other  m«>iiih«Tt<  of 
American  Inatitute  of  Accountanta.  Ixiw  tuition  fcv — vnny  tcrina. 
Write  Quw  for  frvo  book  of  AccountJincy  facta. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1052-HA,  Chicago 
"i'tic    IVotld's   (Jrcitti'M  I  .\utiM<iti   t  itiift  .\iiy" 


COMMON  SENSE:  How  to  Exercise  It 


III  llii-  very  iisoful  .mil  helpful  vohinic  Yorltomo  ■rn%hl. 
I  ho  celebrate  1  I.Tpancsi-  .ShoKun,  details  how  this  most 
pricele<i  of  Nature's  sifts  may  be  (osterod  and  then 
I>rofit.il>Iy  employe  1  iii  the  furtherance  of  one's  ambi- 
tions and  the  development  of  tone's  abilities.  It  will  be 
of  material  advantaKC  to  all  younu  people  starting  out 
in  life  to  read  this  authoritative  book. 

I  Sffio.  Clolh.  $1.00  pn.tipald 
FUNK  &  WAf.NALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Av«..  N.w  York 


RECORD   BUSINESS  FOR  THE  CHAIN 
STORES 

Four  of  the  leading  five-  and  ten-cent 
stores  are  expected  to  report  about  $178,- 
000,000  turn-over  for  the  present  year,  ac- 
cordiiig  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  In 
eight  months  the  reports  of  two  systems 
alread\-  show  ''larger  gains  than  in  the  full 
year  of  li)17."  Nation-wide  thrift  is  named 
to  aceount  for  this  big  ])usiness.  About 
$or),00(),00()  worth  of  domestic  goods  have 
rei>Iaced  imports.  The  writer  says  in  de- 
tail of  these  matters: 

'"If  further  proof  be  needed  of  the  claim 
that  thrift  has  accompanied  the  war,  it  is 
furnished  by  the  sales  reports  of  leading 
five-  and  ten-cent  stores  for  the  eight 
months  to  August  31.  All  of  these  com- 
panies reported  substantial  gains  in  busi- 
ness over  the  same  months  of  1917.  In 
two  instances  the  increase  for  the  eight- 
month  period  was  greater  than  the  gain 
for  the  full  year  of  1917  over  1916.  McCrory 
stores  gained  $1,164,053  in  the  eight 
months  and  the  Kre.sge  chain  $3,959,937, 
compared  wnth  gains  of  $1,044,391  and 
$3,695,152,  respectively,  in  1917  over  the 
pre\'ious  year. 

"Executives  of  the  various  companies 
state  that  the  spirit  of  economy  which  is 
exercised  throughout  the  country  is  im- 
mediately re.sponsible  for  the  heavy  in- 
crease in  business.  This  condition,  they 
say,  is  not  onl.\'  true  of  the  five-  and  ten- 
cent  stores,  but  also  of  the  entire  retail 
trade  sp<'ciali/.ing  in  low-priced  merchan- 
di.se.  The  gains  are  not  occurring  in  an\' 
particular  section  of  the  country,  but  are 
nation-wide  in  sco})e.  All  of  Woolworth's 
twelve  districts,  embracing  every  State  in 
the  Union,  rei^orted  gains  in  August  over 
August,  1917,  the  Atlanta  district  leading 
with  a  gain  of  43  per  cent. 

"Few  peojjle  realize  the  enormous 
amount  of  five-  and  ten-cent  merchandise 
sold  in  a  year.  Recently,  one  of  the  big 
chains  opened  a  store  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  on  the  opening  day  36,135 
jiersons  passed  through  the  store  and 
43,000  individual  purchases  were  regis- 
tered. Based  on  the  sales  reports  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1918  it  is  estimated 
that  th«'  four  chains  Mill  do  a  gross  busi- 
ness of  about  $178,000,000  this  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  estimated  gross 
of  each  company  W'ith  a  comparison  of 
business  in  previous  years: 


1918 

Woolworth $110,202,203 

Kresee 36.862,107 

Kress .     21.431,239 

McOory 9,836,369 


i»n  1316 

$98,102,858  $87,089,271 

30,090,700  26,39o,."j48 

17,611,349  15,11.5.179 

7.831.508  6.787.117 


Total $178,331,918    $153,636,415    $135,387,115 

"It  might  be  claimetl  that  the  increa.se  in 
business  is  due  to  the  oi)ening  of  new  stores 
but  this  is  far  from  the  case.  Such  e.\- 
j)ausi()n,  has  now  been  i)ractically  elimi- 
nated, due  to  the  (jiovernment's  ord(>r 
restricting  n'i)airs  on  stores  to  $2,.'')(K).  In 
the  first  eight  months  the  Woolworth  chain 
was  iiKireased  by  only  twenty-six  stores, 
which  is  small  in  compari.son  with  the 
1917  record  of  seventy-«>ight,  and  the  1916 
exi)ansi()ii  t)f  115.  Kress  lias  opened  about 
twelve  n«'W  stores.  Avhile  the  Kresge  and 
McC'nn'v  <hains  remain  iirat-ticaliy  un- 
changed. The  increase  in  business  has 
bei^n  practically  all  hamiled  by  the  oKl 
locations.  This,  of  course,  reduced  the 
increased  overhead  expen.ses  incurred  by 
new  stores.  In  the  eight  months  to 
August  31  the  old  stort's  of  th(>  WOolworlh 
cliaiii,  those  operating  a  full  year,  ac- 
counted for  t).3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
increas(>  for  that  period.  Together  the 
four  companies  are  now  oixrating  l,.")t)2 
stores.  Woolworth  being  in  the  lead  with 
1,026,  Kresge  next  with  175,  McCrory, 
l.'il,  and  Kress,  150. 

"The  e()m]ianies  have  surmounted  one 
of  their  liighest  obstacles  this  year  by 
substituting  American-made  goods  for 
merchandise  formerly  imported.     In  peace 


times  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  goods  sold 
were  brought  across  the  water.  Aiost  of 
it,  such  as  ornaments,  hardware,  and 
toys,  came  from  the  Central  Powers,  while 
France  sent  laces,  china  and  pottery 
came  from  Japan,  and  sundry  articles  from 
England.  Based  on  the  estimated  sales 
of  the  four  companies  for  1918,  approxi- 
mately .$;i5,000,000  Avorth  of  goods  of 
American  manufacture  is  needed  to  take 
the  place  of  imports.  According  to 
officials  of  the  various  companies  the 
American  workman  is  making  good.  While 
these  domestic  products  cost  a  httle  more, 
the  quality  is  said  to  make  up  for  the 
higher  price. 

"It  is  mainly  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of 
net  earnings,  as  was  possible  in  former 
years.  In  1917,  the  price  of  American- 
made  goods,  along  with  the  increased  cost 
of  labor,  reduced  the  profits  of  the  Wool- 
worth  chain  from  10  i)er  cent,  to  9J^  per 
cent.  The  shorta^^e  of  ocean  tonnage  has 
resulted  in  no  shipments  being  received 
from  England,  France,  and  Japan  this 
year,  and  this  situation  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  deterrent  efl'ect  on  profits.  How- 
ever, sales  are  going  ahead  at  such  a  rate 
that  economies  in  operations  will  surely 
result  and  this  should  be  favorably  re- 
flected in  net  earnings.  The  fact  that  the 
business  is  on  a  strictly  ca.sh  basis  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  com- 
panies, along  with  the  fact  that  capital 
is  turned  over  from  five  to  seven  times  a 
year.  That  the  companies  are  in  a  good 
financial  position  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  1917,  a  period  of  borrowing  by 
most  industrial  companies,  none  of  the  five- 
and  ten-cent  chains  had  to  ask  bank  loans." 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  0\iTVERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  ETC. 

Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of 

'THE  LITERARY  DIGEST" 

Published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  October  1,  1918. 
State  of  New  York    ) 
County  of  New  York  J  ^ 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  Stata 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Wm. 
Neisel,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  (Company,  Publishers  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  hia 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc.,  of  the  foresaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443.  Postal  I>awf 
and  Kegulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and   addres.ses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,   managing  editor,    and    busine.ss  managers  are: 
Publisher,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  ;154  4th  Av..  N.Y.City. 
Editor,  Wm.  S.  Woods,  :t.")4  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Managitig  Kdilor,  Wm.  S.   Woods,   354  4th  Av.,  New 

York  City. 
Business  Managers,  The  Board  of  Directors  of  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  a.M  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  ((Jive  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.) 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City, 
(^uddihy,  Kol>ert  J.,  3.">4  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Funk.  Wilfred. I.  and  Scott,  Lida  F..  as  Trustees  for  them- 
selves and  H.F.  Funk.  3.')4  4th  Av..  New  York  City. 
Neisel,  William.  354  4lh  A  v..  New  York  City. 
Scott,  IJda  F.,  351  Ith  Av.,  New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  ui;on  the  books  of  the 
company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  etnhracing  affant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees  hold  .stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona-lide  owner:  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  1)V  him. 

WIM.IAM  NEISEL,  Secretary  of  Funk  &  Wac- 
NAU.S  Company,  Publisher  and  Owner. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  day  of 
September,   1918. 
(Seal) 

RoUo  Campbell,  Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1920.) 
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President  Wilson  thrilled  by 

"AMERICA'S  ANSW^ER ' 

The  U.  S.    Govei'iivicnf  s  Own  Second  Official  Wiw  Feature 


THE  audience  at  the  first 
showing  of  "America's  An- 
swer" at  the  Belasco  Theater  in 
Washington  included  President 
and  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  the  greater 
part  of  our  "fighting  Cabinet." 

They  saw  a  huge  American 
transport  with  17,000  troops 
aboard — convoyed  by  the  U.  S. 
'  Navy — American  forces  disem- 
barking on  newly  completed 
American  docks  in  France. 

They  saw  row  after  row  of 
American  cannon — miles  upon 
miles  of  American  soldiers  march- 
ing to  the  front — our  boys  haul- 
ing great  guns  into  action,  while 
fatherless  French  children  waved 
them  on  to  victory. 

As  one  woman  in  the  audience 
expressed  it,  "If  they  only  would 
stop  long  enough  for  one  to  scan 
the  faces,  I  feel  sure  that  I  would 
see  my  boy." 


"America's  Answer"  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  cities  on 
the  dates  given: 

Cleveland,  Cray's  Armory,  Oct.  6-12 
Portland,  Ore. ,  Audi  tori  wn,  Oct.  7-12 
St.  Paul,  Auditorium^  Oct.  7-13 

Minneapolis,  Auditorium,  Oct.  14-19 
Tacoma,  Tacoma  Theatre,  Oct.  13-19 
Milwaukee,    Auditorium,  Oct.  20-26 

^  ^  yfi 

"Pershing's  Crusaders,"  the 
First  U.  S.  Official  War  Feature 
which  shows  America  enthusias- 
tically taking  her  place  by  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  is  playing  all 
over  the  country.  Ask  your 
local  theater  manager  to  get  it. 
*      *      * 

See  "Our  Bridge  of  Ships,"  a 
graphic  two-reel  picture-story  of 
the  shipbuilding  achievements 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  Also 
the  Official  War  Review,  a  digest 
of  current  activities  of  the  Amer- 
ican, French,  British  and  Italian 
troops  on  the  Western  Front- - 
shown  each  week  at  your  favor- 
ite  theater. 


What  they  say 

about 

"Americans  Answer" 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 

"The  music,  the  tableau  and  ai 
most  every  scene  of  the  film  brought 
forth  cheers." 

PHILADELPHIA  LEDGER 

"This  is  really  a  representative 
picture  in  which  the  fathers,  mothers 
and  friends  ot  our  soldiers  may  pcn- 
iiiiicly  rejoice." 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 

"It  gives  the  first  pictures  ot  the 
Rainbow  Division  in  action  at  the 
Battle  ot"  Cantigny,  when  our  nn  n 
went  over  the  top  aided  by  French 
tanks." 

WASHINGTON  HERALD 

"It  is  a  proud  record  oJacii.ni- 
plishmcnt,and  one  that  no  Ameruan 
can  possibly  watch  unmoved." 


Presented  by 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION,  George  Creel,  Chairman 


^^^ 


Through  the  Division  of  Films,  Charles  S.  Hart,  Director,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Best  Feature 

about  ihe  Conklin--' 


a . 


'4his  Cresceni^FiUerinakes  ii 
ihe  Pen  for  ihe  Soldier  and  Sailor 

They  prefer  it  because  it's  the  pen  for  hard  service,  over  here  or 
"over  there."  The  "Crescent-Filler"  is  strong  and  durable — and 
too  simple  to  get  out  of  order.  All  metal  parts  are  non-rusting  in 
the  salt  sea  air,  or  any  damp  climate.      • 

Sold  by  leading  stationers,  jewelers,  druggists  and  department  stores. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Boston, 

59  Temple 

Place 

San 

Kran  Cisco, 

577  Market 

Street 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

Non-I^c<ik(tble 


Chicaeo, 

16^6  Lytton 

Bide- 

Winnipee, 

Canada, 

346  Donald 

Street 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Id  ihip  colamn,  to  decide  queslions  concerning  the  current 
UBC  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalle  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Jiraders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  coinmuiucaiions. 


"G.  A.  M.,"  AVashinfjlon,  D.  C. — "Please  ad- 
vise mo  of  the  origin  of  the  word  personnel." 

Personnel  is  derived  from  the  French  pcrsfmnr, 
through  the  Latin  persona,  '•mask  for  actors," 
through  per,  "through,"  plus  sonus,  "sound." 

"A.  M.  L.."  Hartford,  Conn. — "  Plea.so  telj 
mc  if  it  is  correct  to  say :  '  He  lives  on  .Sigounicy 
Street.'  or  if  it  should  be,  'He  lives  in  Sigounicy 

Street.'" 

On  i.s  fretiuciitly  used  where  in  ■would  lie 
preferable,  but  usage  has  sanctioned  the  use  of 
both  in  Sigoumey  Street  and  on  Sigourney 
Street.  On  annoyc<l  Fitz-Cireene  Hallock,  who 
once  said  to  a  friend,  "  Why  do  people  persist  in 
saying  an  Broadway?  Might  they  not  as  well  say, 
•Our  Father,  AVho  art  an  Heaven"/" 

"E.  Z.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Kindly  inform 
me  which  is  the  more  correct — 'He  dired  off  the 
boat,'  or  '  He  dove  off  the  boat.'  " 

The  first.  Dove  is  a  collo<iuial  use,  and  there- 
fore diced  should  be  used—"  He  dircd  off  the 
boat." 

"D.  K.,"  Los  .Xngeles,  Cal. — "Please  tell  me 
whetlicr  Iwn.  too,  or  /o  should  be  used  in  place  of 
the  dash  in  the  following  .sentence:  "There  are 
three s  in  the  English  vocabulary.'" 

The  sentence  should  re<id:  "There  are  three 
■words  in  English  pronouiicc<l  like  the  preposition 
/'),  namely,  the  preposition  to,  the  adverb  ton, 
and  the  mmieral  two,"  l)ut  there  are  not  tlireo 
to's,  nor  three  loo's,  nor  three  tico's. 

"C.  D.."  San  Francisco.  Cal. — "  Wliich  is  cor- 
rect, iiiw  or  ulioiii,  in  the  following;  •He  itoimced 
upon  the  stray  man  ulio  or  ulioni  he  thought  was 
a  .stranger  ?" 

If  you  will  omit  the  i)arenthetical  phra.sc  "he 
thought,"  you  will  st>c  at  a  glance  that  uho  is 
corrtx't — •"  He  pounced  upon  the  stray  man 
uho  Uie  thotiglu)  was  a  stranger." 


Classified    Columns 


TRAVEL 


FORCE 

Mental  and  physical  —  to 
the  utmost — that's  what  we 
need  novtr. 

Vour  capacity  to  do  de- 
pends on  your  "  Human 
Machine" — see  to  it  that 
the  greatest  of  all  engines, 
your  Heart,  is  running  per- 
fectly. Be  sure  that  it  will 
make  the  hill  —  and  carry 
through— .s/rong'. 

Rest  —  and  an  intelligent 
going  over  of  your  vital 
machinery  is  a  patriotic 
necessity.  Don't  think  you 
are  all  right— KNOW  IT. 

and,  in  this  connection— 

theGlen  Springs 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure" 
For  Heart  Disorders 

WATKINS   GLEN  NEW  YORK 

Wm.  F.  Leffingwell,  Pres. 

Parisians  Out-of- Doors 

Ry  F.  ncrkclcy  Smith.  A  tli  lii:luliil  book 
of  rccro.ittoti  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the 
people  ill  ,ind  aroiiml  P.iris.  Nuiiiciaiis 
tlliistrations.     I2iiio,  cloth,  f  1.50. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

W.ANTED  IDI';.\S.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers,  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  ancl  JI, 000,000  in  prizes  of- 
fered. Send  skilclr  for  free  opinion  as  to 
I)atental)ility.  <Jnr  four  Guide  books  free. 
Patents  aclverlised  fret-.  \ictor  J.  ICvans 
&  Co.,  759  Ninth,  AVashiiigton,  D.  C. 


PROTKt  T  VOtTR  IXVENTIONS.  I  help 
you  market  them.  Expert  advice  and  The 
Truth  .\bout  Patentij  free. 

J.  RE.WKY  KELLY 
912F  Woothvard  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


MISCELLANEOVS 


C.A.SH. — .Send  by  mail  or  exjiress  any  rlia- 
carded  jewelry,  new  or  broken,  diamonds, 
watches,  old  gold,  .silver  or  platinum,  mag- 
neto points,  false  teeth  in  any  sha|>e.  We  send 
ca.sh  at  once  and  hold  your  goods  10  days. 
Your  goods  returneil  at  our  expense  if  our 
offcris  unsatislaelorv.    Establisheil  189!». 

LIBERTY  RICIINT.NG  (  Q., 
F  432  Wood  Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CASH  for  diamonds,  old  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num aiul  dental  Rolil.  \\ei)ay  iii>  to  J,).s.oo 
]»rr  set  tor  old  fal<e  teeth.  Don't  matter  if 
broken.  W  ill  send  cash  In  return  mail  and  will 
hold  goods  todays  lor  seiuler'-^  ai>proval  of 
our  piiee.  Mail  to  Mazer's  Toolh  .SiK-ciallv, 
Dept.  F,  2007  S.  sth  St..  I'liila.,  Pa. 

W.ANTED  immediately. — Men — Women,  18 
or  over.  J 100  .Month.  Thousands  I'.  S. 
Cioverninent  War  Positions  open.  '\Vrite 
immediately  for  free  list.  FRANKLIN 
IX.STITUTE    Dept.  W1I7.  Rochester,  .N.V. 

FXriOSFD   FIND  rHFCK  FOR 
AMOINT  DIE  YOl 
This  will  lie  the  result  when  using  our  '•Law- 
yers' .Si-lf  (.■olleetion  Letters"  on  your  old  and 
liard  accounts.  .Samples on  request.  Vaughan- 
Gill  Co.,  22  Home  BIdg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


.\  MINIATt'RF  of  the  soldier  liov  on  Pari- 
sian Ivory  in  Water-coloi  or  .St'pia,  copietl 
fromanygood  photograph  for  $.1.  JEFFRES, 
6  East  Lafa>-ctte  .\venue,  Baltimore.  Md. 


The  United  States 

In   the  Twentieth   Century 

By  Pierre  J,eroy- Beaulieu 

Translated  by  H.  .Adtlington  Bruce.   This 

is  the  most  noteworthy  book  on  America 

since  Brycc's ••.American  Cotnmonwcaltb." 

'>';■".  ilolh.  ./ro  /111 (.v.  .*--.ii.>  tilt. 
Funk   &    Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


^(oLORADo  Springs 

-MANITOU- 

At  the  Threshold  of  the  Rockies 

Especially  in  these  times,  the  human  machine 

needs  upbuilding  rest.     Quickly  and  completely  you  can  ! 
find  your  needed  rest  in  this  distinctive  cosmopolitan  Ctty  | 
of  Sunshine.     Here  in  the  protection  of  Pikes  Peak  and 
the  mountain  range,  invigorating  autumn  days  and  mild 
winter  weather  invite  to  renewed  health  and  vigor  in 
the  great,  inspiring  outdoors.    A  postal  will  bring  you  | 
authentic  information  about  Health,  Education, 
Recreation  and  Residence  all  the  year  round. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


ICO  INDEPENDENCE  BtJtUJING 
Colotadu  Springs,  Colo. 


How  To  Get  Rich 

— by  following  a  plan  clearly  explained  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift," 
the  now  guide  lo  financial  success  by  T.  D.  MacCiREGOR.  Vou 
can  do  it  if  yoti  get  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  book  and  yourself 
adopt  its  plan  of  sa\ing  and  investing. 

All  the  wisdom  of  gemiinc  thrift  is  packed  witliin  the  covers  of 
tliis  ^so-page  \()bimi\  and  it  is  all  yours  for  one  dollar. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What  to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

Mr.  ^L^t(iKEG<lR  has  been  as  much  editor  .is  author  in  that  he  has  brought 
tOKPthei  and  set  down  in  most  interesting  and  practical  form  the  best  results 
of  the  study,  observation  and  practical  experience  of  thousands  of  thrifty  men 
and  women.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  book's  twenty  chapters  is  that  con- 
taining lieliifnl  quotations  frotn  tlie  lips  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  success- 
ful men  and  women  of  everj'  age  and  clime.  (3ther  features  of  the  book  of 
inestimable  value  are  the  t'vc  stories  of  success  through  systematic  saving  and 
wise  investing,  compound  interest  tables,  and  practical  hints  for  sa\'ing  in  the 
home,  the  ofHce,  the  facton.-  and  the  farm. 

Large  12rno.  Cloth.    Sl.OO  net:  by  mail  SI. 12 
FUNK  &  WAGNALL.S  COMPANY,  354-60  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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Profits  warrant  price 

WE  recommend   Pierce-Arrows  onK  be- 
cause they  earn  profits  which  warrant 
the  investment  they  entail. 
?  None  has  worn  out.     The  first  50  Pierce- 

Arrows  have  served  their  owners  seven  years 
and  are  good  for  many  more  years.  They 
repaid  their  cost  several  years  ago. 

Well-built  and  properly-designed,  they 
keep  on  the  road  and  out  of  the  shop.  They 
cover  more  miles  per  hour — carry  more  tons 
per  day.     That  is  why  a 

Pierce-Arrow 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time ; 
Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  off  the  job ; 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain ; 
Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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The  Finishing  Quality  Touch 


A  splendid  labor-saving  machine  has  been  built. 
A  motor  is  to  run  it.     But,  what  motor? 

The  manufacturer's  standard  is  high.  He  has 
put  his  utmost  into  his  product  —  thought,  ma- 
terials, workmanship,  design.  The  motive  equip- 
ment must  be  in  full  keeping  with  his  ideals. 

So,  what  motor? 

The  answer  is  found  on  the  better  electrically- 
driven  vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines,  ad- 
dressing machines,  coffee  grinders,  meat  choppers, 
and  a  host  of  other  devices  that  ease  the  day's  work. 
It  is  found  in  the  famous  Robbins  ic  Myers 
Motors  which  for  twenty-one  years  have  meant  so 
much  in  dependability  of  operation. 

The  leading  concerns  in  these  fields  of  endeavor 
select  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  for  the  guarantee 
of  service  which  the  name  has  come  to  imply. 
Quality  seeks  quality. 

Any  motor-driven  labor-saving  device  for  tlie 
factory,  ofBc^,  home  or  store  is  representative  of  the 


best  if  Robbins  &  Myers  equipped.  R&M  Motors 
indicate  the  device's  high  quality  throughout.  Thuy 
a  Robbins  &,  Myers  Motor  is  a  guide  to  unusual 
value  in  the  purchase  of  any  electrically- driven 
device. 

Likewise,  users  of  power  in  a  thousand  indus- 
tries secure  maintained  p)roduction  through  the  use 
of  Robbins  6l  Myers  Motors.  They  know  that 
these  motors  reduce  maintenance  costs  and  speed 
output  through  uninterrupted  service. 

Sizes  range  from  1-40  to  30  horsepower.  What- 
ever the  motor  need  in  these  sizes  there's  an  R&M 
Motor  to  meet  it. 

Electrical -device  manufacturers,  power  users 
and  dealers  find  their  motor  ideals  realized  in  the 
Robbins  &  Myers  line. 

I'he  Robbins  &  Myers    Co.,  Springfield,   Ohio 

For  Tiventy-one  Years  Makers  cf  Quality  Fans  and  Motor i 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Robbing  &  Mv?J^ 
Motors 
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i4  MERICA'S  might  is  behind  the 
J-\      gallant  men  who  are  striking 
JL    \.  with  pent-up  fury,  dealing  trip- 
hammer blows  along  the  entire  extent 
of  the  fighting  front, — our  Allies. 

The  fires  of  industry  glow  white- 
hot  where  the  men  of  toil  are  forging 
the  guns  to  deal  out  defiance  to 
Autocracy.  Every  mighty  force  is 
responding  to  the  needs  of  marching 
millions. 

We  are  under  way  full  tilt  at  last. 
Hear  the  roar  and  din  of  Yankee 
might.  See  the  sweeping  onrush  of 
Nations  at  battle  speed. 

As  America  must  aid  our  gallant 
Allies  in  this  great  world  crisis  and 
strike  here  and  there  with  telling 
effect,  so  motor  trucks  must  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  ships  which  bridge 
the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  —  their 
Allies! 

They  are  the  Allies  of  every 
other  form  of  transportation. 


Here  and  there  they  dart  over  the 
highways,  taking  up  the  slack,  re- 
lieving deadening  congestion,  bring- 
ing up  the  essentials  of  war  from 
districts  which  might  othervsise  be 
isolated  but  for  the  work  of  relief 
being  done  by  motor  trucks.  Motor 
trucks  are  carrying  their  share  of  the 
load,  hauling  millions  of  tons  of  vital 
materials  every  day. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  now  that 
every  essential  industry  be  supplied 
with  motor  truck  equipment  which 
fits  in  accurately  with  its  needs. 

Our  specialists  in  transportation 
matters,  backed  by  the  Garford  full 
and  complete  line  of  motor  trucks  of 
varying  capacity  and  power,  will  be 
glad  to  co-operate  with  you  in  your 
hauling  problems. 

There  is  no  problem  too  large  or 
too  small  to  have  our  fullest  attention 
andhonest  opinion. 

See  the  nearest  Garford  Dealer  or 
write  us.     Address  Dept.  2Ui. 


The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company," Lima,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  of  1,  1 }  2.  -^i  "i^j.  ^  and  0 

ton  capacity;  4^,  7  and  10  ton  Tractors 

Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  all  principal  cities 
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Dorit  conceal  a  faulty  complexion- 
clear  it  by  using 

Resinol  Soap 


By  the  use  of  cosmetics,  a  fan, 
or  by  some  similar  artifice  many 
a  woman  has  been  able  to  tem- 
porarily conceal  a  faulty  com- 
plexion. But  the  woman  who 
cares,  realizes  that  it  is  useless 
to  resort  to  exteriors  to  cover  up 
complexion  defects.  She  must 
get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  and 
strive  to  acquire,  a  clear,  healthy 
skin. 

Men  with  tender  faces  find  that  Resinol 


The  rcpular  use  of  the  proper 
kind  of  soap  goes  far  in  this  direc- 
tion. Hesinol  Soap  is  jii.st  that 
kind.  It  has  an  miusuallv  cleans- 
ing lather,  a  mild  refreshing  odor, 
and  just  enough  of  the  soothing, 
healing  nictlication  to  relieve 
clogged,  irritated  pores,  and  give 
the  skin  a  hcidthy  outdoor  look. 

Rosinol  Soai)  is  .sold  by  all  druggists 
and  dealers  in  toilet  goods. 

Sharing  Slick  prevents  irritation. 


Why  Does 
It  Pay? 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  carries  local  adver- 
tising from  200  different  cities 
and  gives  profitable  return  to 
the  advertiser  on  the  circu- 
lation in  each  of  the  cities. 

Why?  Because  its  readers 
believe  in  the  Monitor.  They 
know  its  news  is  true;  they 
know  it  tries  to  keep  its  ad- 
vertisements true.  They  feel 
that  they  can  buy  safely  from 
advertisements  in 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  In  terna  tional  Daily  Newspaper 

It  doesn't  take  a  very  large 
number  of  real  believers  in 
a  newspaper  to  make  adver- 
tising pay. 

That  is  why  local  as  well 
as  general  advertising  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  profitable. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  $9.00  a  year  by  mail,  or  may  be 
obtained  at  news  stands,  hotels  and 
Christian  Science  reading-rooms. 
A  monthly  trial  subscription  by 
mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for  75c; 
a  single  copy  for  3c  stamp. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
BOSTON  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  publishers  of  all  authorized 
Christian  Science  literature 


THE     SrANU.\Rl)     l)IC:TION.\RV     is  ufM^d   In   rrrrj 
Ainrru'au  huinr  vrhrro  t-diu*atioii  and  culture  are  truly  esteenii'd. 

LEARN  PIANO! 

This    Interesting   Free  Book 

hews  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
[.layer  of  piano  or  onran  at  quarter 
u»-iinl  co«t .  It  shown  why  one  lesion  with 
tin  «xp«rt  fa  worth  a  do2«n  other  leu- 
•>«n».  Dr.  Quinn'fl  famon!*  \\  r'*ten 
Method  incliidefi  all  of  the  monr  impof- 
tnnt  modern  iniprovpment<i  in  teachlnjr  muftic.  Brfnirs  right  to  your 
home  the  ereat  advantaces  of  c<m«crvatory  study.  For  the  beffinner 
itr  experienced  player*  Endorsed  hy  ffreat  artists.  Successful 
l^radiiatrs  everywhere.  !5e|««ntifii'  \el  en%y  to '.mdemland.  Fully  illua- 
itated  All  music  tree.  Diploma  itranted.  Write  today  for  free  book. 
Qolon  ConierTfttorj.  Stadio  LJ,    Suelal  I'dIob  Bld^M  Boiton.   Ubii 
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How  One  Evening's  Study 
Led  to  a  $30,000  Job 

A  Simple  Method  of  Mind  Training  that  Any  One 
Can    Follow    with    Results    from   the    First   Day 

By  a  Man  Who  Made  Formerly  No  More  Than  a  Decent  Living 


'  HOPE  you  won't  think  I'm  conceited 
or  egotistical  in  trying  to  tell  others 
.  how  I  suddenly  changed  from  a  com- 
parative failure  to  what  my  friends 
rm  a  phenomenal  success. 
In  reality  1  do  not  take  the  credit  to  my- 
If  at  all.  It  was  all  so  simple  that  1  believe 
y  man  can  accomplish  practically  the 
me  thing  if  he  learns  the  secret,  which  he 
D  do  in  a.  single  e\'ening.  In  fact  1  know 
bers  who  have  done  much  better  than  I 
following  the  same  method. 
It  all  came  about  in  a  rather  odd  manner, 
lad  been  woi-rying  along  in  about  the  same 
ly  as  the  average  man  thinking  that  I  was 
ing  my  bit  for  the  family  by  providing 
em  with  tlii-ee  square  meals  a  day,  when 
old  chum  of  mine,  Frank  Powers,  whom 
liad  always  thought  was  about  the  same 
id  of  a  chap  as  I,  suddenly  blossomed^out 
th  every  evidence  of  great  prosperity. 
He  moved  into  a  fine  new  house,  bought  a 
od  car  and  began  living  in  the  style  of  a 
m  of  ample  means.  Naturally  the  first 
ing  I  did  when  1  noticed  these  things — 
•  he  had  said  nothing  to  me  about  his 
iden  good  fortunes-was  to  congratulate 
n  and  ask  him  what  had  brought  the 
ident  change  in  his  finances. 
'Bill,"  he  said,  "it's  all  come  so  quickly 
!an  hardly  account  for  it  myself.  But  the 
ing  that  has  made  such  difference  in 
i  life  lately  began  with  an  article  I  read 
short  time  a^o  about  training  the  mind. 
'It  compared  the  a\erage  person's  mind 
a  leaky  pail,  losing  its  contents  as  it  went 
)ng,  which  if  carried  any  distance  would 
rive  at  its  destination  practically  empty. 
'And  it  showed  that  instead  of  making 
9  pail  leakproof  most  of  us  kept  filling  it 
'  and  then  losing  all  we  put  into  it  before 
(  ever  leached  the  place  where  the  con- 
its  would  be  of  real  use. 
"The  leak  in  the  pail,  the  writer  demon- 
•ated,  was  forgetfulness.  lie  showed  that 
len  memory  fails,  experience,  the  thing  we 

all  value  most  highly, 

is  worthless.  He  proved 
to  me  that  a  man  is  only 
as  good  as  his  memory, 
and  whatever  progress 
a  man  accomplishes 
can  be  laid  directly  to 
his  powers  of  retain- 
ing in  his  mind  the 
right  things— the  things 
that  are  going  to  be 
useful  to  him  as  he  goes 
along. 

"Farther  on  in  the 
article  1  read  that  the 
power  of  the  mind  is 
only  the  sum  total  of 
what  we  remember — 
that  is,  if  we  read  a 
book  and  remember 
nothing  that  was  in  it, 
we  have  not  added  one 
particle  to  our  e.xperi- 
ence;  if  we  make  a  mis- 
take and  forget  about  it, 
we  are  apt  to  make  the 
same  mistake  again,  so 
our  experience  did  not, 
help  us.  And  so  on.  in 
everything  we  do.  Our 
judgment  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  our  ex- 
perience, and  our  expe- 


avid    M.   Roth 

Wheu  Mr.  Roth  first  de- 
:mitied  to  excliauK«  his 
kky  mind  for  one  that 
>uld  fetain  anything  Ite 
mt«d  it  to,  it  was  because 
found  his  memory  to  be 
obabl;  poorer  than  that 
any  man  he  knew.  He 
old  not  remember  a  man' s 
me  20  gecondl.  He  for- 
1 10  many  things  t)iat  ht 
IS  convinced  he  could 
ver  succeed  until  he 
Lrned  to  remember.  To* 
y  there  are  over  ten  thou* 
nd  people  iu  the  United 
ates  whom  Mr.  Roth  has 
Bt  at  different  times^ 
>8t  of  them  only  once — 
lorn  he  can  instantly 
>me  on  sight. 

Ur.  Roth  can  and  lias 
LDdreds  of  times  at  din- 
rs  and  lectures  asked  fifty 
sixty  men  he  has  never 
Btt^i  tell  him  their  names, 
Lsmesscs  and  telephone 
tmbers  and  then  after 
tning  his  back  while  they 
,an|ed  seats,  has  picked 
ch  one  out  by  name,  told 
ni  his  telephone  number 
id  business  connection 
lese  are  only  a  few  of  the 
ores  of  eqvially  "iinpos- 
ble  things  that  Mr,  Roth 
iti  do.  and  yet  a  few  years 
:o  he  couldn't  remember 
man's  name  twenty  sec- 
ids  Why  go  around  with 
mind  like  a  leakf  pail 
hen  as  Mr  Roth  says, 
what  I  have  done  anyone 
in  do 


rienee  is  only  as  great  as    our  power   to 
remember* 

"Well,  1  was  convinced.  My  mind  was  a 
'leaky  pail..'  I  had  never  been  able  to  re- 
member a  man's  name  thirty  seconds  after 
I'd  been  introduced  to  him,  and,  as  you 
know,  I  was  always  forgetting  things  that 
ought  to  be  done.  I  had  recognized  it  as  a 
fault,  but  never  thought  of  it  as  a  definite 
barrier  to  business  success.  I  started  in  at 
once  to  make  my  memory  efficient,  taking 
up  a  memory  training  course  which  claimed 
to  jimprove  a  man's  memory  in  one  evening. 
What  you  call  my  good  fortune  today  I 
attribute  solely  to  my  exchanging  a  'leaky 
pail'  for  a  mind  that  retains  the  things  I 
want  to  remember." 


Powers'  story  set  me  thinking.  What  kind 
of  a  memory  did  I  have?  It  was  much  the 
same  as  that  of  other  people  I  supposed.  I 
had  never  worried  about  my  memory  one 
way  or  another,  but  it  had  always  seemed  to  me 
that  I  remembered  important  things  pretty  well. 
Certainly  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
possible  or  even  desirable  to  improve  it,  as  1  a,s- 
sumed  that  a  good  memory  was  a  sort  of  natural 
Rift.  Like  most  of  us,  when  I  wanted  to  remem- 
ber something  particularly  I  wrote  it  down  on  a 
memorandum  pad  or  in  a  pocket  note-book. 
Even  then  I  would  sometimes  forget  to  look  at 
my  reminder.  I  had  been  embarrassed — as  who 
has  not  been? — by  being  obliged  to  ask  some 
man  whom  I  had  previously  met  what  his  name 
was,  after  vainly  groping  through  my  mind  for 
it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  him  to  others. 
And  I  had  had  my  name  requested  apologeti- 
cally for  the  same  purpose,  ,so  that  I  knew  I  was 
no  different  than  most  men  in  that  way. 

I  began  to  observe  myself  more  I'losely  in  my 
daily  work.  The  frequency  with  which  I  had  to 
refer  to  records  or  business  papers  concerning 
things  that  at  some  pievious  time  liad  come 
under  my  particular  notice  amazed  me.  The 
men  around  me  who  were  doing  about  the  same 
work  as  myself  were  no  different  than  I  in  this 
regard.  And  this  thought  gave  new  significance 
to  the  fact  that  I  liad  been  performing  practi- 
cally the  same  subordinate  duties  at  exactly  the 
same  salary  for  some  three  years.  I  couldn't 
dodge  the  fact  that  my  mind,  as  well  as  most 
other  people's,  literally  limped  along  on  crutches, 
because  it  could  not  retain  names,  faces,  facts, 
and  figures.  Could  I  expect  to  progress  if  even 
a  small  proportion  of  the  important  things  I 
learned  from  day  to  day  slipped  away  from  me'? 
The  onlj"  value  of  most,  of  my  hard-won  experi- 
ence was  being  canceled — obliterated — by  my 
constantly  forgetting  things  that  my  experience 
had  tnught  me. 

The  whole  thing  hit  me  pretty  hard.  I  began 
to  think  about  the  subject  froui  all  angles  as  it 
affected  our  business.  I  realized  that  probably 
hundreds  of  sales  liad  been  lost  because  the 
salesman  forgot  some  selling  point  that  would 
have  closed  the  order.  Many  of  our  men  whom 
1]  had  heard  try  to  pre.sent  a  new  idea  or  plan 
had.failed  lo  put  over  their  message  or  to  make  a 
good  impression  because  they  had  been  unable 
lo  remember  just  what*  they  wanted  to  say. 
Many  decisions  involving  thousands  of  dollars 
had  been  made  unwisely  because  the  man  re- 
sponsible didn't  remember  all  the  fact.s  bearing 
on  the  situation  and  thus  used  poor  judgment. 
1  know  now  that  there  isn't  a  da.\-  but  what  the 
average  business  man  forgets  to  do  from  ont>  to 
a  dozen-  things  that  would  have  increa.sed  his 
profits.  There  are  no  greater  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  descriptive  of  business  inefficiency 
than  the  two  little  words  "I  forgot." 

1  had  reached  my  decision.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Powers,  I  got  in  touch  at  once  with 
the  Independent  Corporation  which  shortly  be- 
fore had  pViblished  the  David  M  Roth  Method 
of   Memory  TrAicin^     .\nd  then  came  tLk  sur- 


prise of  my  life.  In  the  verj'  first  lm»on  of  the 
course  I  found  the  key  to  a  good  memor>'. 
Within  thirty  minutes  aft^r  I  had  opened  the 
book  the  secret  that  I  had  Ije^n  in  n«^cl  of  all 
my  life  was  mine.  Mr.  Roth  has  boiled  dovm 
the  principles  perfecting  th^  memory  so  that  the 
method  can  almost  be  grasped  at  a  glance.  And 
the  farther  you  follow  the  rn<-thod  the  more  ac- 
curate and  reliable  your  memory  becomes.  With- 
in an  hour  I  found  thai  I  could  easily  memonee 
a  list  of  100  words  and  call  them  off  backward 
and  forward  without  a  mistake.  I  was  thunder- 
struck wit h  t he  ease  of  it  all.  Instead  of  studv 
the  whole  thing  seemed  like  a  fas^'inatirig  game. 
I  discovered  tliat  the  art  of  rememljenng  had 
been  reduced  by  Mr.  Roth  to  the  .simplest  method 
imaginable — it  required  almost  nothing  but  to 
read  the  les.sons!  Every  one  of  those  seven  sim- 
ple les.sons  gave  me  new  powers  of  memory,  and 
1  .enjoyed  the  course  so  much  that  I  look  back 
on  it  now  as  a  distinct  pleasure. 

The  res^  of  my  stor>'  Is  not  an  unusual  one 
among  American  business  men  whoha\e  realized 
the  value  of  a  reliable  trained  niernory.  My  m- 
come  today  is  close  to  $.'JO.(X>0.  It  will  reu<  h  that 
figure  at  the  beginning  of  our  next  fi-scal  year. 
And  two  years  ago  I  scarcely  made  what  I  now 
think  of  as  a  decent  living. 

In  my  progress  I  have  found  my  improved 
memory  to  be  priceless.  Ever\-  experience,  everj- 
business  decision,  every  imIJ^lrtant  name  and 
fac*  is  easil.v  and  definitfly  recorded  in  my  mind, 
and  each  remembered  experience  was  of  immense 
value  in  my  rapid  strides  from  one  po.5t  to 
another.  Of  course  I  can  never  be  thankful 
enough  that  I  mended  that  "leak.v  pail"  and  dis- 
covered the  enormous  pos'^ibilities  of  a  really 
good  memorj'. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Mr.  Roth's  fee  for  personal  instruction  to 
classes  limited  to  fifty  members  is  *  1.000.  But 
in  order  to  secure  nation-wide  dL^tribution  for 
the  Roth  Memory  Course  in  a  single  season  the 
publishers  have  put  the  price  at  onl>'  five  dollars, 
a  lower  figure  than  any  course  of  its  kind  has 
ever  lieen  sold  before,  and  it  contains  the  very 
same  material  in  permanent  form  as  is  given  in 
the  personal  $1,000  course. 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation, 
the  publishers  of  the  Roih  Memory  Course, 
that  once  you  have  an  opportunity  toseein  .\our 
own  home  how  eas.\-  it  is  to  double,  yes  triple  the 
l)Owers  of  .\-oiir  inem<»ry.  and  how  easily  \ou  can 
acquire  the  secret  of  a  good  memon."  in  one 
evening,  that  they  are  willing  to  send  the  Course 
on  free  examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete  course 
will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied.  s<»nd  it  back  any  time 
within  five  dajs  after  .\'ou  receive  it  and  you  will 
owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  ate 
the  thousands)  of  other  men  and -women  who 
have  used  the  course,  send  only  ^"i  iri  full  pay- 
ment. You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  eveni'- 
ihing  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now  before  this 
remarkable  offer  is  witlidr.iwn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

InHepmDmt  iTorpor^km 

Divition  of  Butinrst  Education 
D#pt.  2310  1 19  Writ  40tb  Street,  N*w  York 

PuUitikeTt  of  Tht  hidtpmdtnt  yaud  Harf  s  JTetU*' 

Pli  -■;•   -r-  •    -    •    '' ■•      V.     -^     \<,  "     ■■        Course    o(     WVMl 

lr<.s.  •*  to  you  witbm 
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THE  RED 
TRIANGLE 


WHICH  is  meaning  so  much  to 
"our  boys"  here  and  "over 
there"  has  been  serving  men  and  boys 
for  fifty  years.  An  essential  feature 
of  its  v;ork  is  the  promotion  of  books 
of  inspiration  and  instruction  pre- 
pared by  trained  men.  A  typical 
illustration  is 

MORALS  AND  MORALE 

By  LUTHER  HALSEY  GULICK,  M.  D. 

Shortly  before  his  recent  sudden  death,  Dr.  Gulick 
returned  from  abroad.  This  book,  which  describes 
his  e.\periences  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France,  deals  especially  with  the  relation 
of  morality  to  fighting  efficiency.     ($1.00). 

Many  other  books— timely,  helpful — 
are  published  by  the  publication  de- 
partment of  the  Y  M  C  A, 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 
347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Watch  for  announcement  of 

"Books  with  Purpose."  Send  for  catalog 


Memorj^ 
^  fhBasis 
oy^All 
I^owledjr 


Prof. 

Henry 

Dickson, 

Principal 


The  Key 
To  Success 

The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  sue 
cess  is  the  abihty  _^^_ 

to  remember.     1  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible 
clasjiified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,    facts, 
Mgureg,   names,  faces.  Enables  you 
ru    concvntrat*,     develop    self  -  control, 
ovftrcomo    bashfuln«ss,     think  on     your 
ftittt,  addrAss  an  audience.  EaBy.  Siaiple. 
1  he     it.-sult   uf    20  yeard' experieDce  d^ 
' '  lupin K  niecuuriea  of  thounanda. 
rifATnflav    f'Jf   ^ree   bouklet   **How  to 
rue  luaay    Remetnbei"    and    Copy* 
rlghi«d  Mtimory  Test,  aluu  huw  to  obtain  my 
tHEt:  tuok,  "Uow  To  Speak  lu  i'ubiiC' 


DicksoQ  School  of  Memory,  1754  Heartt  Bldg..  Chicago,  IlL 


E»y  Now  td  K  a  Nurse 


itiou3at:<Jd  of   Nurses  have  eono  to  trance.    Thou* 
■onds    ar«    needed  quickly   to  replace  tbem  here,  II 
bospitats    and    on   private    cases.      Learn    the    syateni 
tuunded    by    Orville   J.     FiTkins,    M.   D.      Tbousaoda 
tuuglit  durintc  tbu  past  2(i  yeujs. 
Learn  At  Home  in  Spare  Timo 
And    earn    while    learning-      Our 
ffruduates   receive    full   diplutna. 
Every  lesson  so  simple  and  pruett- 
cat    that    anyone    can    learn    the  I 
principles  of   Nursing  by  mail  i 
one-third  the  usual  time. 
Book  Free.     Get  our  book  and 
Bpecial   offer.      Nurse'a  outtit  frt-o 
tu  undergraduates  and  i£ruduHtt.-s. 
Special   luw  price   and   easy  tcrni^. 
:<chool  rhart.-rt-.l  byStateof  IHuioM. 
Auttiuniitfil    iJipluiimH,      Ad()rc!iM 

CHICAGO SCHOOLOFNURSINC.  Uept.  110, 116Sa.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 


"Home-Making,  as  a  Profession" 

A  loo-pp  illii<.  handbook  -  1*KKK.  Home-study  oi /^umci/u 
^i.ienie.  tittfrnv;  lor  well-paid  positions  and  home  effiriency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Econouilci),  0*26  W.  69tb  St.,  Cbleago,  111. 

A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  \:^.';^7i 

tliorough.  conipk'te,  and  simpliticd  IiIkH  schcx)! 
course  that  you  can  finish  in  two  years.  Meets  all  col- 
lege entrance  reijuirenients.  Prepared  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  booklet  and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  what- 
ever.    Write  laday — now. 

Amtrican  School  of  Correspondence.     Depl.  H2407D.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


^  Mental  Attitude? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the 

wrong 
kind  of  suggestion — oft- 
times  unconsciously 
given — brings    failure  ? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that 

many 
diseases  are  the  result  of 
bad  habits  of  thought  ? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that 

family 
strife  and  discord  may 
often  be  done  away  with 
by  an  analysisof  self  and 
a  changed  viewpoint? 

IF  YOU  are  not  developing 
as  you  should. areunhappy. 
discouraged,  or  ailing,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  inves- 
tigate New  Thought.  It  has 
given  a  right  mental  atti- 
tude towar<i  life  and  conse- 
quent success  to  thousands,  and  should  benefit  you. 

New  Thought  Ways 

"The  out  of  .New  ThooKhl"  in  eight  chapters  explains  New 
Thougfit.  It's  a  clear  and  interesting  handbook,  easily 
understood  and  applied.  Complete  in  itself  and  different. 
FOR  in  TFNTS  y"U  <^3n  get  the  above  booklet  and  a 
rui\  IV  veil  I.}  month's  trial  of  .NAUTILUS,  magazine 
of  New  Thought.  Elizabeth  Towne  and  William  E.  Towne. 
editors.  Edwin  Markham  and  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 
are  among  its  contributors.  Send  now  and  we'll  include 
"How  to  Get  What  You  Want." 


ELIZABETH  TOWNE 
Editor  of  NA  UTIL  US 


THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  0O„ 


Dept.  F-S,  Holrolie.  Mail. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

Executive'  Accountants  command  bit?  salaries.  Thousands  of  firma 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  3.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  SIOJJOO  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  ia 
spare  timo  for  C  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accountmR  posi- 
tions. Kliowledge  of  BuukkeepinK  unoeceeaary  to  be^in— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ^ound  up.  Our  course  and  the  eervice  are  under  the 
supervision  ot  a  large  stafT  of  C  F.  A'a,  including;  William  B.  Cas- 
tenh  Iz,  A.  M  C.  P.  A..  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Wm.  Arthur  Chase  LL.  M,.  C.  i*.  A,.  Ex-toecre- 
tary  Illinuis  State  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other  members  ot 
American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Low  tuition  feu — easy  terms. 
Writ*)  uow  lor  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

La  Salle  Extension  University^  Dept.  1062-HAA,  Chicago 
"The   World's   Greatest  Extension  University" 


NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

are    opening   daily    for   trained  men    and    women. 
Never  has  the  demand  been  so  great  and  the  par 
3o  large.    Our  free  booklet  explains  how,  in  your 
spare  time  at  home,   you   may  become  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant.  Coat  Accountant,  Banker,      - 
Broker.  Corporate  Secretary, Business  Organ- 
izer,    Advertising,     Sales     and     Real     Estate 
£xpert    by    our    easy   system.      Send  for 
booklet    and   state  wbicb  course 
interests  you. 

Universal  Business  Inslilule 
177PuUmanBldg.,N.Y.^ 


All  About 

Inventions  and 

Discoveries 

The  fascinating  story  of  modem 
scientific  .iiid  nieclianical  achieve- 
ment, by  F  A.  Talbot.  Describes 
the  invention  and  development  of 
many  ol  the  world's  greatest 
wonders  3Uch  as — 

The  Telephone  :  Wireless  Telegraphy;  The  Talking 
Machine;  The  Electric  Light  •  Electric  Traction  ;  The 
Modern  Submarine  ;  Moving  Pictures  ;  The  Steam  Tur- 
bine ;  Bessemer  Steel  ;  The  Westinghouse  Brake  ;  The 
.■Automobile  ;  The   Flying  Machines;  and  many  others. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  both  fascinate  and  educate  boyi 
and  girls — and  grown-ups  too. 

lAiro«  book,  cloth  boun<i.  profusely  illuttraltd. 
Hrict   tt.oo:    bu  tnail  tt  16. 

FUNK  fiWAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourlli  Anniit,  New  York 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Paget;  Illuttrated;  Cloth 

By  WISFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  M.D..  Ph.D. 
SEX   FACTS    MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  vounij  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
know — What  every  youni:  husband  and  every  young 
wife  should  know— 'What  every  parent  should  know. 

Tablv  eont*  ntf  X  coifittn  ndatntns  on  rnjitigt. 

1006  Winston  BIdg.,  Philadelphia 


.$1.00 

Postpaid 

.Miul.'.l  ill 
plum  v\ra[>L)i'r 

AMERICAN   PUB.  CO 


What  15°  .t,  You  T  Nation's  Capital 

i 77: — r; — : TTTT TTT" "TrTT!T~~T~"TrTm  The  little  matter  o{  15c  In  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  B  Pathfinder  13 


The  little  matter  o{  15c  In  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  ■  Pathfinder  13 
week"}  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  i<!  an  Illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
rrwtcrlor  the  Naiion;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  telUthe 
truth  and  onlf  the  truth;  now  In  its  26th  year.  This  patxr  fills  the  bill  without 
cmptying^  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
Is  ifoinif  on  In  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  ot  time  or  money,  this  ts  your 
means.  li  you  want  a  paper  In  yo\ir  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
Uijf.  wtiolesonie.lhe  Pathfindt-r  is  yuurs.  If  yuu  would  apprecLitea  paper  which  putseverylhintf  clearly,  f.iirly,  briefly— here  It  Is.  Send  15o 
to  show  thut  roQ  mitfbt  like  auch  Apuper,  and  wo  will  send  the  Pathf)n«l*r  on  probB-    ThA  PathfiflllAr    Rav    CC     lA/achincffAn   A  A 

bQ&i3w««k«.  Tb«i&tidv«iBvtrfi>i»7u««butw«ftnitfuawuiT«itioMwXii«Qj>.  inc  rdMiiiiiurr»  DUX  ^^y nasninsion^U.Ut 


Washinaton,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  Is  the 

nerve-center   of  civllimtion;    history   ts   being 

made  at  this  world  capital.     The   Pathfinder's 

illustrated  weeklit  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im* 

partial  and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs  '* 

during   these   strenuous,    epoch 'making   days.     ^ 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 


WE  print  below  the  narnes  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  The  Digeii  dur- 
ing October.  The  October  5th  issue 
contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each 
school.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalog" 
and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits 
the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality, 
size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be 
considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  is 
possible  and  receive  time-saving  information  by 
writing  to  the  schools  or  direct  to  the 

School  Department  of 

The  Literary  Digest. 


GIRLS'   SCHOOLS  &   COLLEGES 

D.  C Nat'l  Park  Seminary.    . .  Washinfrton 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary .  Washington 

Mo Lindenwood  College St.  Charles 

N.  Y Ossining  School Ossining 

Va Mary  Baldwin  Seminary. . .  Staunton 

HoUins  College Hollins 

Wis Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

Milwaukee 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

N.  J Peddie  Institute Hightstown 

N.  Y Maalius  Schools Manlius 

N.  C Pinehurst  School Pinehurst 

Ohio Ohio  Mil.  Institute   College  Hill 

Pa Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

Kiskiminetas  Springs 

Va Fishbume  Military  School 

Wa>-ne8boro 

Wis St.  John's  Military  Academy 

Delafield 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BACKWARD 
CHILDREN 

N.  J Bancroft  Training  School 

Haddonfield 

Pa Miss  Brewster's  School . .  Lansdowne 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Rosl\7i 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Ind Bogue  Institute Indianapolis 

Wis North- Western  School. .  .»Milwaukee 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Mich.  . .  .Detroit  Technical  Institute. . .  Detroit 

MUSIC  SCHOOLS 

N.  Y Institute  of  Musical  Art 

New  York  City 
Mrs.  Berry's  Studio. .  New  York  City 

LAW  SCHOOLS 

Mich.  . .  .Detroit  College  of  Law Detroit 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Md Calvert  School Baltimore 


Winter  Camps  and  Schools 

M.\.\\  parents  are  seeking  intornu- 
tion  about  healthful  and  instructi\  e 
places  for  bo\s  and  girls  of  \arious  ages 
and  development,  who  for  some  reason 
cannot  attend  public  or  pri\ate  schools. 

It  is  very  simple  to  reach  a  conclusion 
with  the  assistance  of  The  Digest. 

Write  to  us  or  St-nd  direct  for  descripti\e 
announcements  of  Camps  and  Schools 
with  out-of-iioor  facilities  the  year  round, 
wliich  ai)pear  in 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

.  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  forrn, 

Iftructure.andwritintjof  the  Shorl-Storr  taught  by 

I  Ur.J.  Hfric  K»i.ni»eln,for.»eiMtdlloror  l.lpplnfott'fc 

l^upage  cattilvgue  free,      fieaseactdrtsa 

THK  llOBE  COBRKSPOXDEM  E  S(  HOOI, 

iJr.  ts«i..ao    DepU  71        '  -^  SprlngflrW,  ■•»•. 


CARSON  LONG  INSTITUTE  rrrpa'rlfor/"'^"/ 

incjs  aiul  Junior  courses.     Separate  modern  Junior  Buildinij 
for    twys    under     13    years       Healthful  country  location 
Terms  $345  and  up  ;    Juniors  Jj8o.      Boys  taught  how   t 
learn  and  tolive      Carsos    Long    Insiiiuie.  Box  ».  NC" 
Bloomfield,  PeDDsylvama. 


The  Lilprnry  T)ifif>st  for  Ortobf-r   ]2.    ]91B 


"Young  men  should  study 
business  thoroly.  As  to 
opportunities,  there  are  ten 
today  where  there  was  one 
sixty  years  ago." 
— John  D.  Rockefeller 


"The  Captains  of  Indub- 
iry  in  America  are  not 
seeking  money;  they  are 
looking  for  brains — special- 
ized brains." 

— Chas.  M.  Schwab 


Put  Yourself  In  a  Bigger  Job  In  1 9 1 9 


"Since  taking:  my  course  with 
LaSalle  Extension  University  my 
earning  capacity  has  increased  400 
percent."    H.  S.  W. 

"Your  course  has  benefited  me  so 
much  that  it  netted  me  a  500  per  cent 
profit  in  a  year."     F.  H. 

"Salary  increased  288  per  cent  with- 
in a  year  from  enrollment."  L.  C.  R. 

"Returns  in  6  months  were  10  times 
the  cost  of  the  course."    F.  J.  F. 

"Salary  raised  200  per  cent  after 
taking  LaSalle  Course  in  Higher 
Accounting."    F.  B.  H. 

"Have  received  additional  remun- 
eration enough  to  cover  cost  of  six 
courses.  Am  now  Business  Manager 
of  a  corporation  with  assets  of  over 
$4,000,000."     W.  M.  C. 

"Am  now  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
company  with  increased  salary  be- 
cause I  am  able  to  present  statements 
to  our  directors,  showing  the  truecon- 
dition  of  affairs  at  any  time."  C.  A.E. 

"Have  been  advanced  five  positions 
since  taking  LaSalle  Course."  H.  C.  L. 

"Since  taking  the  LaSalle  Course  I 
have  increased  my  salary  nearly  300 
per  cent."    E.  J.  M. 

"Have  successfully  passed  bar  ex- 
amination."   G.  L.  B. 

"Have  received  three  raises  and  am 
to  get  a  10  per  cent  bonus  payable 
every  three  months."     P.  O.  B. 

"In  less  than  a  year's  time  my 
training  is  paying  the  handsome  pro- 
fit of  57  per  cent  a  month."    G.  M.  R. 

"Have  tried  casest  with  some  of  the 
best  lawyers  here  and  lost  but  one." 
A.  J.  G. 

"Salary  has  been  increased  185  per 
cent."    H.  E.  B. 

"Refused  100  per  cent  increase  in 
salary  because  have  planned  to  take 
C.  P.  A.  degree  in  Illinois  this  spring 
and  can  command  even  more  for  my 
work."    J.  H.  W. 

"Have  been  promoted  from  local 
agent  to  division  agent  and  am  in 
charge  of  express  work  of  two  div- 
isions of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Salary  more  than  doubled."    I.  L.  P. 

"Am  drawing  100  per  cent  more 
salary  than  six  months  ago."  A.R.D. 

"Have  had  salary  increase  of  150* 
from  studying  your  course."  C.  P.  M. 


The  call  for  specialized  brains  in  business  is  more  insistent  than  ever.     Increased 
pressure  of  production,  need  for  men  who  know  how  to  put  efficiency  and  organization 

into  their  work  and  big  positions  vacated  by  those  called  to  the  war  have  opened  the  greatest  opportunities 
in  commercial  history  for  trained  men.  Salaries  from  thirty-five  hundred  to  ten  thousand  dollars  and  even 
larger  are  ready  now  for  proficient  Business  Managers,  Expert  Accountants,  Auditors,  Comptrollers, 
Banking  Experts,  Cost  Accountants,  Sales  Managers,  Traflnc  Managers,  InterstateCommerce  Experts  and 
Correspondence  Managers.  There  are  not  enough  competent  men  available  for  the  positions  to  be  filled. 
This  is  your  big  opportunity.  The  day  tliat  you  can  show  that  you  can  handle  the  work  of  one  of 
these  positions,  you  can  step  into  it.  You  know  the  conditions.  You  know  what  the  demand  is  and  what 
the  pay  is  now  for  rnen  who  can  do  more  than  mere  routine  work.  Train  in  any  of  these  department.^  of 
business  and  get  out  of  the  small  place— be  above  the  job-hunting  class  and  draw  a  bigger  salary  check. 

Train  By  Mail — Now 


Stay  where  you  are  while  you  are  getting  this 
knowledge  which  makes  promotion  certain.  Train 
by  mail  in  your  spare  time  under  the  direction  of  the 
LaSalle  experts.  Pay  only  a  little  each  month  if 
you  wish.  These  experts  will  give  you  precisely 
the  training  for  which  Business  pays  the  large  salar- 
ies. It  will  be  intensely  practical  training.  It  will 
give  yon  a  completeness  of  information  you  cannot 
get  in  years  of  daily  experience  alone — and  yet 
by  the  LaSalle  extension  method  you  can  master 
the  course  in  months.    You  will  be  trained  by  men 


who  will  hand  on  to  you  the  accumulated  experience 
of  many  experts  and  direct  you  at  every  step. 

Your  enrollment  brings  not  only  this  nigher 
training  but  the  privileges  of  our  Consulting  Ser- 
vice—which entitle  you  to  the  free  advice  of  our 
experts  on  any  special  business  problem  at  any  time. 

Read  in  the  margin  of  this  page  what  this  train- 
ing has  done  for  others.  The  only  advantage  these 
men  have  over  you  is  in  their  "specialized  brains" 
gained  by  LaSalle  training.  Yon  can  easily  and 
quickly  parallel  their  success  if  you  will. 


LaSalle  Members  With  Large  Organizations 


Step  into  the  offices  of  almost  any  of  our  largest  corporations 
and  you  will  find  LaSalle  members  in  responsible  positions 
Here  are  a  few  of  these  big  corporations  which  have  employed 
from  150  to  more  than  1000: 


Pennsiilvania  It.  R.       .  .  101 1 
American  Telegraph 

&  Telephone  Company  ,  267 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  .  1S7 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  .  5~S 


Armour  &  Company    .  .  17, 

Chicago  &  N.  IV.  Ry.    .  .  iU 

Ford  Motor  Company  .  .  US 

Swift  &  Company     .     .  .  !00 

Standard  Oil  Company  .  193 


Among  the  numerous  firms  and  corporation."*  employing  50 
to  100  or  more  LaSalle  men  are  the  following: 


Western  Klvvtric  Conipa  ny  H'r//«  Ffi rgn  f^rprrnt  Compativ 

Intertiational  Hari'CKler  Co.  Gooducar  Tire  and  Rubber 

R.  F.  dondrich  Company  Company 

and  every  important  railroad  company  in  the  United  State*. 

More  th.in  14.'>.00<l  men  in  active  busines.--  life-  including  a  larve 
number  of  corporation  officials  have  bfen  enrolled  a'  ^  •"•'  •■"■p- 
ing  the  benefits  of  La.*>alle  training  and  eorvice.    0\  .  w 

enroll  annually.  The  LaSalle  organir-ation  consists  r:  -  :  \e, 
including  a  staff  of  300  business  experts.  profet>»ional  men.  text 
writers,  special  lecture  writers,  instructors  and  asoit'tant*. 
LaSalle  trained  men  occupying  resptonsible  position*  can  be 
found  throughout  the  entire  English  speaking  world. 


Send  the  Coupon 


Find  out  about  this  LaSalle  training  f«r  advancement.  Learn  how  you  can  cacily  acquire  the  knowledge  which  will  make  you 
worth  a  higher  salary.  Mail  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  fullin  formation  ah<iut  the  course,  the  mixlerate  fee  and  theeaiiy  term*.  No 
cost  and  no  obligation  upon  you  for  asking  this.  We  will  also  send  our  valuable  book  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One".  — «  bo>>V:  of 
which  a  prominent  Chicago  executive  said  "Get  a  copy,  even  if  it  costs  you  $.'i."  Your  copy  is  free— ready  for  you  now.  Send 
for  it  and  see  how  the  men  who  testify  to  their  success  thru  LaSalle  training  got  their  start  by  mailing  the  coupons  cut  from 
our  advertisements.    They  were  willing  to  l>e  shown  the  way  to  opportunity  just  as  wo  will   show  you.     Send   the    coupon   ti>da>'. 


La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  Worlds'  Greatest  Extension  University" 

Dept.  1052-R         Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  free  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One,"  also  catalog  and  particulars  regarding  course  and 
service  in  the  department  I  have  marked  with  an  X. 


□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  forOllKMal.  Mana|;oriul,  Sales  and 
Kxeculivi*  pt)sitions  in  lUisinoss. 

□  BUSINESS  LKITKR-WKITINC: 
(New  Course)  Training  for  positions  a.i 
House  Correspondents,  Supervisors  of 
Correspondence,  Mail  Sales  Directors, 
Correspondence  Critics.  Ix'tter  Kxeciitivcs; 
and  in  the  h»nd1ing  of  all  special  corres- 
pondence (credits,  collections,  sales,  ad- 
justments, etc  )  in  which  expert  letter- 
writinu  ability  is  required. 


□  IIICHKR  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  |><»sitions  as  Auditors.  Comp- 
trollers, Certified  I*ublic  Accountants,  Cost 
Accountants,  etc. 

□  BANKINC.  AND  KINANCK: 
Training  for  executive  imsitions  in  Banks 
an<l  I'inancial  Institutii>ns, Tellers, Cashiers, 
'lYust  Ollicers.  Financial  Managers,  etc. 

□  LAW: 
Training  for  admission  to  Har  and  Kvecu- 
tive  Business  |-»<>silions   nnpiirin^r   legally, 
trained  men.     l>egr<>e  of  1 ,1     li    conferred. 


□  INTKRSTATK  COMMKRCK  AND   RAIL- 
WAY   TKAKHC:     Trau.niK    for   iHwiiiorw 
ns  Ksiln-'TuI   nnd    Indoptriai  Trnflic   Mans- 
.  Ic, 

LJ  1  -  US  Ktisineiui  Corrrf>. 

iHMuli  ntf ,    l^usmesb   Literature   and    I'opy 
Writers 

□  KKl  KCTIVK  rUIU.lC  SI'KAKING 
1  raining  in  the   art  of  forceful,  effrdivr 
spiN'ch       Miriiptors.     Sslcumen,    Kralcmul 
Leaders    r.»lon.i!*nw    ,'tc. 
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THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

Announces 

A  Double  Reduction  Gear  Drive 
In  Its  Heavy  Duty  Trucks 

Having  all  the  flexibility  and  leverage  of  chain  drive  at  its  best.  The  superior  leverage 
of  a  chain  and  sprocket,  in  applying  power  near  the  wheel  rim  by  a  rolling  contact, 
is  obtained  in  the  Double  Reduction  axle  by  gears  enclosed  in  the  wheels  and 
running  in  oil. 

This  is  not  an  Internal  Gear  Drive  with  two  axles.  It  is  a  Centre  Gear  Drive 
with  power  transmitted  through  gears  on  each  end  of  a  single  axle.  The  entire  load 
is  borne  by  a  compact  housing.  The  axle  shafts  are  carried  in  sleeves  within  the 
housing  and  are  free  to  propel  the  truck  without  supporting  any  weight. 

The  twisting  and  jolting  of  uneven  roads  cannot  cramp  the  driving  mechanism. 
Wedging  of  gears  is  impossible. 

THE  DOUBLE  REDUCTION  PRINCIPLE 


has  been  a  larj^e  f.utor  in  the  cfriciencx-  of 
White  I'j — 2-lon  irurks.  >(>  widely  UM'd  in  liuth 
commercial  and  mih'lary  scr\  ice.  It  ha>  lon;^ 
licen  an  cnginccrin;:;  prol)lcni  to  a(la])l  it  to 
shat'i-dri\cn,  hc'a\\-diit\'  inn  k-.  7'/;/a  has  now 
been  acconipUshal  uithont  adding  a  ,v/;/q/c  pound 
to  titr  unsprung  icr/q///. 

The  chassis  is  clean  rut.  Tlir  rear  axle  hous- 
ing is  so  compact  it  artord>  practicalK-  tlie  road 
clearance  ol  a  straight  axle.  The  tread  is  ntir- 
ro>ver.    All  parts  arc  easily  accessible.    Moving 

The  new  true  k^  lia\e  luen  in  active  ser\ 
be  made  .i:^  M)on  a>  iiroduclion  in  the  I. 


parts  are  so  simple  and  so  rugged,  dust  protected 
and  immersed  in  oil,  that  thc\'  are  proof  against 
rough  usage.  So  frictionless  is  the  whole  driving 
sNsleiii  that  the  truck's  coasting  radius  h.i> 
l)een  grcatK'  extended. 

Wliiii'  performance  has  Ueen  raised  to  a  new 
le\el  of  etViciiMicy.  White  o|XT.iting  co^t  has 
lieen  lowered  to  .1  new  level  ol  econonu',  by  a 
dri\  ing  s\  stem  which  requires  no  adjusting  what- 
eM'r  .nid  will  outwear  the  truck  itself. 

i(  (•  fur  >e\(r,il  months.     Deli\erics  ^vill 
u  tor)  oxertakcs  urgent  militar>-  ncedb. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 
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THE   BEGIANING   OF   THE   Ei\D" 


THE  iMOST  (^IIEE|{FrE  WOKD  Willi.lm  s.-.ms  tc 
have  for  bis  peO|)lc'  just  now  is  liis  "conlident,  Iiojh'" 
that  "in  these  most  serious  times"  they  Avill  "resohit<'l\ 
leather  around  me  ami  give  tlitir  Mood  ;m<l  wealth  until  the  last 
l>reath" — much  like  the  late  (^zar's  defiant  pnx-laiuation  that  lu- 
would  "fifjht  to  his  last  nui/.hik" — and  some  think  that  when  th. 
( iermau  peo|)le  "j^iither  aroun<l,"  as  re<[Uested.  a  fate  such  as  befell 
the  one  ruler  may  await  the  other.  Wilhelm's  shattered  mental 
st;itc  api)earR  even  mor<>  clearly  when  he  announces  he  will 
ti^'ht  this  "defensive  war"  to  a  "victorious  end."  More  sanity 
is  evidenced  in  the  (Vrman  press,  whidi  admit  in  tliiidy  veileii 
comment  that  the  other  allies  will  follow  Bulyjaria,  leavintr  (ler- 
niaiiy  alone  to  meet  the  "furious"  foe,  or  they  admit  the  ex- 
isteuco  of  "an  awf\d  strain"  on  those  "defenses"  of  the  Father- 
lantl  in  eoncpiered  Fran<^e  and  Melirinin,  wh<>rc  "  the  wlmle  (Jerman 
trout  is  gradually  cruml>lin«;  away  under  the  Allie<l  attac^<." 
''(U-rmans,  be  hard,  '  adjures  llimlenburg  of  the  wooden  efllgies. 
while  others  hasten  to  throw  out  liints  Ili;it  (ierman>  i<  now 
quite  willing  to  make  a  "soft"  )>ea<'e. 

For  us,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  hailed  as  the  dawn  ol  \  i<lor.\ . 
'u  one  Ameriean  correspondent's  i)hras«>,  "onl\  jiist  beginning 
to  glow  after  a  very  long  niirht."  The.^e  victories  in  Fran<'e  .ind 
KlandiTS  and  Macedonia  and  Svria.  sa\s  tin-  I'nMuier  of  France. 

1 

"arc  only  the  first  sheav«'S  of  the  fruitful  harvest."  "It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  t>nd."  declares  the  I'rime  Minister  of  (Jn^at 
HritaJn,  with  whom  the  press  in  all  Allied  lands  agree,  tlio 
mindful  (hat  it  is  not  the  end — only  th<>  beginning  thereof.  \V<' 
can  .dl  aijrree  with  (he  King  of  the  Uelirians,  who  toM  tlie  troojis 


ad\ancini;  to  the  recon<)iiest  of  their  polluted  nativt  land,  that 
"This  is  the  decisive  hour":  we  can  lik<wis<.  agree,  say  editorh. 
with  the  Berlin  writ4T  who  has  not«^d  the  striking  of  the  "fateful 
hour"  for  his  Empire.  At  last,  points  out  the  New  York  Worhi. 
"we  can  say  eonfi<lentl_\  an<i  cerlainl>  that  th«'  war  is  Iwing  won 
-not  that  it  is  sroing  to  !»<•  won,  but  that  the  actual,  taugil»l< 
\i<'tor\'  jtrogresses  from  day  to  day.  and  that  the  end  is  in  sight. 
whateviT  the  interMiiini:  dillicnllies  may  be."  For.  continues 
The  Wiirhl.  "witli  Hnlirari.i  out  of  the  contlict,  Turke\  r»n  not 
last  lontr.  for  the  physical  link  withCnrmany  is  detuiit<-l,\- broken." 
.Vustria  may  or  may  not  last  through  another  winl<T.  but  thi- 
matters  little,  since  her  nulitary  jtower  has  ■ceas4Hl  to  W  for- 
uMilable."  The  war  then,  as  this  editor  .ind  other  o1»servHr> 
see  it.  has  now  resolved  itself  into  a  ipiestion  not  of  wrarinc 
(lermjinx  out.  but  of  Iwatinu  (icrm.inv  in  the  field,  on  th<-  fnjnt 
nearest  (lermaiiv,  in  the  stroni:  positions  of  her  own  choo^ing. 
"and  thus  destroving  the  prestige  of  IVussian  milit.-iri.^m  »t 
lionie."  Here  i>-  the  w:i>  th.it  practical  lighting  man  w  ho  e«ni- 
maiuls  tli(    .\llied  .innie^  described  the    situation  a  few  days  *eo: 

'The  enem\  is  shakt  n  up  and  siiaken  down,  but  i>  still  holding 
out.  ^  ou  must  not  think  that  we  shall  get  to  the  Hhin«  imnicdi- 
atelx.  We  ha\f  pass«'d  over  the  «'n'st  and  are  now  going  down- 
liill.  If  wf  irather  im|»itii>  as  we  co,  like  a  roUinir  b.-ill.  so  niu«-h 
tin   bett»r." 

Xote  that  "you  must  not  tliink  we  shall  g«'t  to  the  Khuu-  im- 
m<><liately,"  sjiy  our  «Mlitors  to  those  Amorirans  who  .irr  now 
talking  of  seeing  "the  bo\>  back  by  ( 'hristmH,*^."  as  they  ht^ir 
d.'iilv  of  the  f;dl  of  (lerm.an  "  ke\-positi«»ns  "  and   " swit<"h-\ini>s  " 
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and  "massifs."  All  Pershing  has  promised,  the  Atlanta  JoMr^/a/ 
points  out,  is:  "Send  us  men,  guns,  and  supplies  quickly, 
and  we'll  win  in  19J9."  The  news  of  victorj'  m.ust  make  us 
"speed  up,"  not  slacken,  continues  The  Journal,  for  "all  hopes 
of  crusliing  the  enemy  by  the  beginning  of  1920  are  based  upon 
gigantic  ptjrformances  by  the  United  States."  Experienced  and 
unemotional  financiers  in  London  believe,  according  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  correspondence,  "that  the  war  will  con- 
1inu<'   anotlior   year,  the  presumption  being  that  only  tlie  actual 
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GENERAL  DRAFTING  CO  INC   NEW  YORK 


THE  CRUMBLING   (iERMAN  LINE:    TWO  WEEKS'  ADVANCE 

conquest  of  Germany  can  produce  the  results  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  democratic  government  in  Germany  and  a  lasting  peace." 
Mr.  Charles  Kdward  Kussell,  who  has  been  learning  the  thouglits 
rather  of  the  toilers  of  England  and  France  than  of  the  money- 
changers, sees  at  least  nine  months  more  ahead  of  us.  "Nine  more 
nuMiths  of  vigorous  and  relentless  warfare  against  Germany  on 
the  field  will  find  her  completely  defeated,  a  suppliant  for  ])eace, 
and  in  a  |)osition  where  the  Allies  can  fix  such  terms  as  will, make 
a  democratic  and  lasting  peace  possible."  Thoughtful  people 
in  Paris,  accorijing  to  a  cabled  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times, 
admit  the  bare  possibility  of  German.y  collapsing  suddenly 
through  a  wholesale  mutiny  or  wide-spread  revolt,  but  they 
argue  that  l^russian  militarism  will  fight  for  its  existence  to  the 
last  gasp,  even  tlio  erecting  in  the  meantime  a  camouflage  of 
political  democratization.  In  spite  of  the  capitulation  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  possible  defection  of  Turkey  and  Austria, 
say  these  Frenchmen,  Avhose  ancestors  fought  Germans  before 
Columbus  discovered  America,  "Germany  herself  is  unfolt(>rod." 
and  "a  decisive,  crushing  defeat  of  Germany  in  the  licld  imd 
occupation  of  Gernian  territory  on  a  large  scale  remain  as 
(>\er  the  only  possible  means  of  ending  the  war."  Germany, 
The.  Wall.  Street  Journal  reminds  us.  is  still  "fighting  in  con- 
(juered  territory,  with  German  soil  inviolate."  Gernum 
armies  may  evacuate  Belgium,  may  be  forced  to  retreat  through 


i^uxcmliurg  to  the  Khinc,  "hiit  Germany  within  her  own  borders 
will  be  defending  a  narrow  front,  and,  pitiful  as  the  spirit  of  her 
people  seems  in  that  adversity  wliich  only  strengthened  the 
French  and  British,  it  may  well  stinmlate  another  and  better 
patriotism."  The  Kaiser  is  on  his  way  to  defeat,  but  "he  has 
still  in  his  armies  men  who  will  not  run,"  and  "braverj'  is  a 
quality  confined  to  no  nation." 

Which  is  perhaps  enough  to  keep  us  from  undue  exuberance 
as  we  consider  what  really  has  happened.     It  was  less  than  three 

months  ago,  we  are  reminded,  that 
the  tradition  of  German  might  was 
still  casting  a  heavj'  blight  upon  the 
minds  and  souls  of  men.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Allied  counter-oflfen- 
si\e  in  July,  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal recalls,  "Germany  regarded 
herself  as  invincible.  She  had  been 
checked  in  drive  after  drive,  but 
she  still  held  the  bulk  of  the  terri- 
tory taken  from  the  Entente  in 
these  savage  advances."  But  now 
we  see  her  driven  back  from  all  the 
area  she  overran,  yielding  up  the 
supposedly  impregnable  Hinden- 
burg  line  and  ijreparing  to  retreat 
from  Flanders. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  war  Germany  has  no  "mar- 
gin of  safety,"  writ(\>j  Mr.  H.  Side- 
l>otham  from   London  to  the  New 
York  Sun.     F'or  the  first  time  "the 
West    and    East  fronts  are  crum- 
])ling  simultaneously."       Germany 
can  draw  no  troops  from  one  front 
to  bolster  up  the   otlicr.     Of    late 
"she  has  been  relying  on  the  East 
to  compensate  h(>r  for  i)rospeetive 
losses  in  the  West;    now  the  East 
is  slipping  rapidly  away  and  failiur 
looms   in   the  West."       Germany, 
says    this    British    military-    critic, 
may  be  able  to  send  ten  or  twelve 
divisions  to  punish   Bidgaria  or  to 
keep  her  hold  on  Austria;  "the  thing  can  be  done,   but   at  a 
price    that    will   be  the   wholesale   evacuation   of    France    and 
Belgium    west     of     the    Meuse."        To-day    Germany     finds 
herself,  as  the  New  Y'ork  Evening  Post  graphically  puts  it,  "a 
prisoner  of  the  Pit  and  the  Pendulum  within  a  double  set  of 
contracting  walls." 

"One  set  of  walls  eml>races  Europe.  The  situation  of  the  first 
years  of  the  war  is  being  reestablished.  The  Allied  wall  in  the 
Balkans  is  to  be  shoved  up  to  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  What 
will  happen  in  the  far  from  impossilile  case  of  Turkey's  defec- 
tion can  only  lie  conjectured.  Hut  with  an  Allied  fleet  passing 
through  the  Dardanelles  and  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  German 
treati(>s  with  Roumania  and  the  I'kraine  begin  to  totter.  The 
Bolshe\-iki  of  (ireat  Hussia  may  stand  aside,  tho  there  is  no  as- 
surance of  what  the  Holshevik  Rcalpolitiker  may  do  in  the  moment 
of  Germany's  decline.  But  among  the  border  jieojiles  handed 
over  by  the  Bolsheviki  to  Germany — in  the  Ukraine,  in  Lithu- 
ania, in  the  Baltic  lands  where  the  population  chafes  under  the 
reimposed  rule  of  the  German  barons — a  people's  war  in  con- 
junction with  the  Allies  may  flare  up.  If  the  Bulgarian  masses 
in  their  war- weariness  have  decided  that  the  way  out  is  by 
j)assing  to  the  side  of  the  .\llies,  all  the  more  rea.son  why  the 
Russian  nationalities  now  under  the  Gernian  yoke  shoidd  rise. 

"In  the  West  is  the  second  si^t  of  .\lli(>d  walls  closing  in  on  the 
Germans.  It  is  contracting  at  the  rate  of  miles  a  day.  Several 
miles  a  day  on  any  one  front  would  lie  menace  enough,  but  the 
l)rogress  is  from  all  directions.  The  Belgians  push  forward  five 
miles  to  the  east;    the  .Vniericaus  push  forward  ten  miles  to  the 
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northwest;  the  British  thrust  goes  east  and  south;  General 
Mangin  pushes  north  and  east.  Along  the  entire  front  the 
German  front  is  yielding  in  spite  of  furious  resistance,  and 
only  in  the  region  southwest  of  Douai  does  this  morning's  n<nvs 
bring  the  first  report  in  days  of  a  successful  German  counter- 
thrust.  There  can  be  no  question  now  of  LudciidorlT's  switching 
his  reserves  along  the  interior  lines,  or  if  such  movements  are 
under  way  they  must  be  swift,  desjjerate  parries  which  may  at 
any  moment  reveal  the  open  guard  thnjugh  which  Ko(!h  will 
thrust  the  fatal  blow.  Never  on  the  Western  Front  has  the 
enemy  been  so  hard  beset  at  so  many  vital  points.  Half  a 
dozen  centers  of  communication  are  being  simultaneously 
threatened — lloulers,  Cambrai,  St.  Quentin,  La  Fere,  Laon, 
Grand  Pre.  The  famous  Hindenburg  line  has  been  filed  thin 
in  half  a  dozen  places.  A  tragic;  rcjjctition  of 
the  One-Iloss  Shay  threatens  the  Germans." 

The  Germans'  one  hope  now,  continues 
this  writer,  is  in  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
Allied  effort;  "what  Ludendorff  is  j)laying 
for  is  a  repetition  of  the;  Sommci  l)attU'  of 
1916,  with  the  Allies  left  spent  for  a  half- 
year  to  come  by  their  vast  exertions. "  But 
we  may  trust  in  Foch,  he  continues,  and  "can 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  man  who  bided 
his  time  during  the  anxious  days  of  last 
spring,  who  would  not  let  the  enemy  force 
him  into  action  where  means  were  not  per- 
fectly adjusted  to  the  end  in  view,  is  not  the 
man  to  plunge  forward  for  a  decision  reck- 
lessly." And  the  New  York  Times  observes 
that  "if  Germany  entertains  the  hope  that 
Marshal  Foch  may  overreach  himself  and 
expose  one  of  his  armies  to  a  successful  coun- 
ter-attack, it  is  a  forlorn  hope,  because  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  American  troojjs  behind 
his  Hnes  whicih  have  not  yet  been  sent  into 
action  he  has  reserves  ready  to  deal  with  any 
drive  the  enemy  may  attempt."  The  Foch 
strategy  is  the  marvel  and  admiration  of 
humble  editors  and  self-confident  war-experts 
alike.  As  it  develops  from  day  to  day,  sajs 
the  Columbia  State,  it  "unfolds  as  beauti- 
fully as  the  opening  of  the  petals  of  a  flower." 
The  New  York  World  calls  it  "a  process  of 
attrition  on  a  grand  scale."  Foch's  concep- 
tion, writes  William  L.  McPherson  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "is  pressure,  pressure, 
pressure — on  both  flanks  and  on  the  center  of  the  long  German 
Hne  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland."  This  strategy  "shines 
by  contrast  mth  the  lumbering  German  method  of  concentrated 
mass  blows  at  long  intervals  on  widely  separated  sectors."  What 
the  Marshal  is  delivering  is  not,  says  Mr.  McPherson,  "a  series 
of  isolated  battles,  but  one  great  continuous  battle  into  which 
all  the  various  operaf  ions  are  perfectly  dovetailed."  In  the  same 
New  York  newspaper,  Mr.  Frank  11.  Simonds  compares  the 
military  situation  in  France  to  the  "break-up  of  the  ice  in  a 
river  when  spring  comes."  Here  are  half  a  dozen  coordinati'd 
offensives  like  the  old  battles  of  Ypn>s,  (\vmlirai,  the  Aisne,  and 
the  Champagne  being  refought  simultaneously.  It' seems  cht- 
tain  to  this  careful  watcher  of  militaro^-  movements  that 

"one  of  the  many  blows  will  achieve  tlie  first  objective,  to 
compel  a  general  German  retreat  out  of  h  ranee,  awa\  from  the 
Hindenburg  line.  .Vnd  the  second  objec-tive  is  to  crush  the 
retiring  arn.ies,  to  turn  the  withdrawal  into  a  rout,  to  break  the 
military  power  of  Germany,  to  do  it  this  year,  a!id  in  the  prcMiit 
battle  this  is  the  singU>  i)urpose.^' 

The  Indianapolis  Xeu-s  recalls  K.  C.  Stedman*s  line,  "Voull 
hnd  lovely  fighting  along  the  whole  line."  There,  says  the  New 
York  OI()(>e,  "the  whole  Western  Front  is  aflam(>."  E\-t'rywhere 
it  sees  the  German  line  breaking,  the  capture  of  guns,  supi)lifs. 
aiul  prisoners,  terrific  losses  in  futile  counter-attacks.     \\  f  are 


witnessing  "the  last  wrigglings  of  the  dying  German  emike  just 
l>efore  th<f  sun  goes  down."  Not  only  do«'H  The  (JMit  bt*  German 
morale  wciakening  and  German  man-i>ovker  running  low,  but  it 
expects  soon  to  see  "evidence  of  a  laz-k  of  artillerj',  HhelL>,  and 
other  indispeniiable  supplies."     For  one  thin^ — 

"Germany  did  not  l)uild  tanks  in  numbers  Ix^cause  she  oould 
not.  Similarly  h<r  w«'akin'ss  in  the  air  is  attribut^able  to  shortage 
of  machines.  Slic  spent  her  surplus  uianu/aeturing  jxjwer  on 
the  submarines,  which  faihd  her." 

ill  tiic  meantime,  continues  7'//c  (jLol>t, 

"This  country,  taking  no  chances,  prewtes  forward  in  the  crea- 


AtU-r  »  map  in  llii-  .Niw  Vorl.  "  TlllnuiP.   "      By  I'ourl-sjr  c.f  Mr    I'raiit  H    Miiioiuli 

HOW  THE   •  WASHOUT  OX  THE  BERLIN-B.\GDAD  ROAD  '   SPLITS  MITTELEVROPA. 

Constantinople  Is  now  cut  off  from  rail  connection  with  Germany,  vrhile  General  .\Ufnbj-.  bar- 
ing taken  Jerusalem,  Xazareth,  Haifa,  and    Damascus.  Is  rapidly   apnroachlng   Aleppo  and  tt» 
rail  route  between  Hagdafl  arid  the  Turkish  capital. 


tion  of  a  war-machine  not  yet  one-quarter  completed.  Sixte«»n 
ordnance  plants,  each  as  large  as  Krupps.  are  but  beginning 
to  produce.  The  promi.se  of  20.000  iilanes  in  Europe  will  be 
fulfilled.  Hv  .Iun»'  our  effective  Army  will  Ix-  .S.OOft.frin  in- 
stead of  I.OOD.OCK).  (lermany  has  no  ehance,  and  she  at  last 
knows  it." 

Up  to  tile  2()th  of  SeptemlxT,  Foch's  marvelous  >ictori««8,  as 
the  Birmingham  Age  Herald  notes,  had  "in  each  c&!!>*-  simply 
wijx-d  out  salients  and  an'nihilated  offensi\e  gains  made  by  the 
Germans  and  straightened  the  battle-liju  in  northern  Framv." 
But  on  that  dat<  the  Marshal  made  his  first  incursion  into  "what 
might  be  termexl  real  enemy  territory"  by  the  Franco-American 
attack  in  the  ChampagiU'  just  west  of  the  Meus«»,  api»arently 
intended  to  outfiauk  the  Hindniburg  line  from  the  .<muth.  On 
the  first  day  tin-  American  troops  i)U.>ihed  ahead  fix  e  miK-s,  ca|)- 
turing  twelve  towns  and  .'.000  prisontirs.  On  the  'iTth.  while 
the  Champagne  offensixT  proceeded  x-igorously  Haig  cros.s«Hi  the 
Caiud  du  Xord  before  (\iml>nu.  i>ien'ing  the  Hindenburg;  hne. 
On  the  2>ith  the  Belgians  Ki-g^m  an  attvmjit  to  nixat  wh.-jt  the 
Servians  had  done,  for,  in  the  words  of  the  Buffalo  Kj}>r(.<it, 
they  were  "given  the  l^^ad  in  a  ca.in|iaign  for  the  recoverj-  of 
Belgium  a.s  the  Servians  were  given  the  lead  in  the  cajn^^aigu 
to  recoxer  their  country."  They  drove  ftirwanl  on  llie  Yprw- 
Dixmude  line  under  personal  command  .if  il.  ir  Kuig,  (tassiu^ 
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tlic  Passchendaelc  Uidgv,  ami,  with  the  help  of  Bi-ilisli  I'orees  ou 
their  right,  cutting  the  raih'oads  around  Koulers  and  imperil- 
ling the  German  hold  on  Lens,  Armentieres,  and  La  Bassoe. 
During  these  same  final  days  of  September.  Haig  was  enfiicliuu 


sazam 


-rUIXG    AND   FALt> 

— Harliiian   in  llic  Si.  Louis  Tiincs. 

Cambrai  and  with  the  French  driving  the  Germans  from  St. 
0Uentin.  Farther  south  tlie  Freneh  nnder  ISIangin  took  Fort 
Malmaison  and  part  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  position.  To  the 
right  of  Mangin  other  Fi'eneh  forces  pushed  north  from  Reims, 
and  on  the  sec^ond  of-Oetober  the  Germans  were  apparently 
losing  the  entire  Hindenl)urg  line  in  the  Cambrai-St.  Quentin 
region  and  were  ahout  to  evacuate  most  of  their  important  posi- 
tions in  Artois  and  in  Flanders. 

During  September  alone  the  Allies  took  12o,03G  German 
l)risoners  in  France  and  Belgium,  with  1,600  cannon  and  10,- 
000  machine  guns.  From  -July  1.')  to  September  :}0  the  total 
of  prisoners  was  24S,49i  men  antl  .")..")ir)  officers,  with  3,6<iV) 
cannon  and  2:].0(X)  machine  guns.  Total  German  casualties 
lia\e  been  estimated  at  u])\vard  of  600,000. 

This  new  nudtii)li'  offensiAe  is  loolced  upon  by  w ar-e.\perts  as  a 
successful  attempt  to  drive  the  Germans  from  the  Hiudenburg 
X)Ositions  by  combining  an  attack  at  the  center — Cambrai  and  St. 
Quentin — with  turning  iiioMiuents  in  Flanders  and  ('liam])agne. 
They  all  expect  to  see  a  German  retreat  to  a  shorter  line  and  an 
attempt  at  prolonged  defensive  I'lYorl.  But,  as  one  Washington 
correspondi-nt  points  out,  the  actual  penetrations  of  the  (lermari 
line  have  ruiiiislicd  Marslinl  Focti  ■"witli  tlie  means  In  embarrass 
a  Gernum  retreat  ah\ays  witii  llie  ])o.ssibility  of  preci|)itating  a 
veritable  rout."  At  worst,  we  are  told,  a  Gi-rman  otTensive  is  no 
longer  imssible  and  we  an'  once  ami  for  all  on  the  way  to  Berlin. 
A  Ijondon  correspondent  of  the  New  ^ Ork  11'. (/•/(/  i-alls  attention 
to  tha  significant  fact  tliat  "the  fartlier  back  (icrmauy  goi's  in 
the  West  the  more  \  ulnerablc  her  cities  liecomi"  to  the  operations 
nf  airplane-l)ombers,  whose  work  has  ])layed  such  an  immense 
part  in  in-oducing  the  dejection  and  hop«>lessness  now  prevalent 
throughout   the  Empire." 

While  these  events  were  developing  in  the  West  the  Allies 
scored  a  complete  success  in  the  conclusion  of  the  cart^paign  in 


Servia  b\  the  signing  of  tlic  armistice  by  Bidgaria  on  September 
;]0,  which  put  that  nation  entirely  out  of  the  war  and  gave  the 
Allies  military  control  o\er  her  territory.  Here,  says  the 
Xewark  Xeu-a,  "Germanj-  has  lost  her  one  real  \ictory  of  the 
war,  wliich  was  the  conquest  of  her  allies."  In  Germany 
^'ol■u^al■ts  has  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  Austria  and 
Turkey  following  Bulgaria.  That,  says  the  Socialist  daily, 
"means  that  our  arm  to  the  southeast  no  longer  stretches 
lieyond  Bodenbach  (on  the  Kllx',  just  OAer  the  Bohemian  fron- 
tier), and  that  we  lose  all  influence  over  those  parts  of  Poland  and 
the  Ukraine  which  Austria  occuijies."  Germany,  our  Wash- 
ington con-espondents  think,  is  likely  to  send  troops  from 
Koumania  to  defend  the  Daiiulu-,  and  Allied  progress  may  be 
slow  through  northern  Servia.  But  the  use  of  Bulgarian  rail- 
roads and  iwrts  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  the  Allies  \ory  soon  to 
.Vdrianople  and  the  Tchataldja  lines,  and  then  to  Constantinople 
itself.  Besides  the  opening  of  the  way  to  the  elimination  of 
Turke>-  and  the  construction  of  a  new  East  Front  threatening 
Austria  from  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  the  submission  of  Bulgaria 
may,  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Michelson,  of  the  New  York 
World,  result  in — 

"A  renewed  oflfeasive  by  Italy  when  Austria  is  compelled  to 
weaken  her  forces  in  the  West  by  the  Balkan  advance. 

"The  opening  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Allies  and  the  release  of 
the  food-su])ply  of  that  section. 

"The  return  of  the  Ukraine  to  the  fighting  ranks,  as  it  is 
demonstrated  that  Germany  can  not  prevail,  and  through  tin- 
I'kraine  the  influencing  of  Russia  generally  away  from  the 
iiolsehvik-German  alliance. 

"The  deliverance  of  Roumania  and  the  nullification  of  the 
treaty  of  Bucharest." 

Altho  Bulgaria  is  jiovv  out  of  the  war,  a  number  of  om*  editors 
feel  with  the  Syraeiise  Post-Standard  that  she  will  not  come  baok 
into  good  .standing  with  the  family  of  nations  "until  she  has 
shown  her  repentance  of  an  iniholy  alliance  in  a  substantial, 
way."    These  same  editors,  as  they  note  rumors  of  peace  ofl'ers 


Mil  TEij:rnoPA. 

-Filzpairifk  in  llio  Si.  I,oui.s  Poii(-Dispalcli. 


from  Turkey,  ileclare  that  no  peace  should  be  made  with  the 
Sultan  which  does  not  take  from  him  the  rule  over  such  non- 
Turkish  peoples  as  have  not  alrea<ly  been  liberated  by  the 
advancing  Allierl  armies  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
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SHALL  THE   PEACE   LEAGUE   INCLUDE   GERMANY? 


NKAHLY  EVERYBODY  in  llic  Allied  lands,  and  even  a 
lew  in  darkest  Uermany,  liave  made  their  j)et  plans 
for  a  "loatjue  of  nations"  after  the  end  of  tlie  i)resent 
international  inrU'e,  hut  that  very  fact  lias,  some  lliink,  hin- 
dered rather  than  helped  the  idea.  Itliasb«'en  "smothered  with 
praise"  by  its  advocates.  It  remained  for  President  Wilson, 
in  his  speech  openintj  the  Liberty  Loan  caini)aitin,  to  brint( 
the  dream  of  a  leaf^ue  of  nations  into  the  realm  of  |)ractieal 
politics,  as  many  of  our  editors  now  jjoint  out.  And  sin<'0 
tliat  date  the  critics  and  upholders  of  his  views  have  been  led  to 
add  to  his  suf^^ff^' 'ons  so  tliat.  the  phrase  is  at  last  capable  of 

more  or  less  precise  definition  in 

the  new  lexicons  of  international 
politics.  The  service  thus  ren- 
dered by  th(!  President  is  acknowl- 
edged not  only  by  our  own  j)ress, 
but  by  th(>  dailies  in  London,  in 
Paris,  Madrid,  and  the  South- 
American  capitals.  Writing  from 
Washington  to  the  New  York 
EvciiiiKj  I'osI,  Air.  David  Law- 
rence has  called  this  s])eech  b\- 
far  the  most  important  the  I^resi- 
dent  has  made  on  IIk^  jwlitical 
and  diplomatic  side  of  the  war. 
The  lialeigh  News  and  Ohnerrer 
lias  now  not  the  slightest  doul)( 
that  "the  fundamental  princii)l(>s 
of  the  league  of  nations  whicii 
is  going  to  come  out  of  the  world- 
war  will  be  ijretty  nuieh  'as 
Mr.  Wilson  stated  tliem  in  New 
York."  President  Wilson,  as  t]n> 
New  York  Timen  notes,  believes 
that  the  constitution  of  a  league 
of  nations  must  be  a  i)art  of  the 
peace  .  settlement  itself.  And 
that,  it  declares,  "  would  mark  the 
})eginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  wonder- 
ful reversal  of  the  intents  and 
I)olicies  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance."  By  this 
speech,  declares  the  Philadelphia  I'\ihlic  Lc%fr,  President  Wilson 
"has  made  permanent  peace  possible."  lie  did  not  simply  re- 
assert the  necessity  for  such  a  union  of  peoples,  V)ut  i)roceed»'d 
to  propose  a  practical  ])lan  for  forming  the  \inion,  or  in  the 
words  of  the  Phila,deli)hia  daily: 

"He  took  the  league  of  nations  o\it  of  the  toy-shop  of  specu- 
lative statecraft  and  i)resented  it  to  us  as  a  workable  tool  and 
weapon  with  which  the  police  ])ower  of  organized  civilization 
can  be  put  s(juarel_\-  behind  the  informed,  impartial,  and  just 
judgment  of  civilization.  He  sees  that  to  make  j)eace  without 
making  simultaiu-ously  a  league  of  nations  to  ])rotect  it  would 
be  like  driving  a  t)and  of  bandits  out  of  a  \  iUage  they  were 
looting,  without  |)ro\  iding  any  jmlice  law  or  armed  force  to 
keep  them  from  coming  back  again.  He  is  no  impractical 
visicniary  fondly  fancying  that  the  world  can  be  ruled  as  y»>t 
without  force.  His  slogan  is  'force,  force  to  the  utmost.'  when 
force  is  nee<led.  IJut  he  does  belicNc  and  this  is  wluTe  h«> 
leads  the  best  thouglit  of  the  world  at  this  moment— that  force 
can  be  recruited  into  the  unsdlish  service  of  law,  order,  and 
justice,  and  employed  to  protect  a  ])eace  basi>d  in  i'\  ery  nation 
— even  the  weakest — on  the  content  of  the  peaeeful." 

Pi'esident  Wilson  (jointed  out  liow  tlie  war  lias  brought  inlo 
existence  its  own  issues,  wliich  are  now  facts,  not  the  incre 
statements  of  any  group  of  men.     Tln>se  issues,  he  says,  are: 

"Shall  the  uiilitarx'  power  of  an.\'  natitin,  or  group  of  nations. 


)k'  sulTcred  to  determine  the  fortunes  of  jxoples  over  whom  they 
have  no  right  to  rule  exc<pt  the  right  of  force/ 

"Shsill  strong  nations  be  fn-*-  to  wron<;  weak  nations  and  make 
them  subject  to  their  jjiirpose  and  interest? 

'Shall  peophs  be  ruled  and  dcjminuted,  ev«n  in  their  own 
internal  affairs,  by  arbitrary  and  irres)>onKible  for<-«'  or  by  their 
own  will  and  clioice? 

"Shall  there  be  a  common  standard  of  right  an<l  privilege 
for  all  ixoples  and  mitions.  or  shall  the  strong  do  as  they  will 
and  the  weak  suffer  without  redres-? 

"Shall  the  assertion  of  right  l>e  luiplui/-ar<i  and  by  casual 
allianci!  or  shall  there  1k'  a  common  conc<Tt  to  oblige  the 
observance  of  common   rights'/" 


^^^/o'f" 


THE   THREE   '•  U.S.  " 

— McCutchoou  in  tlic  Chicago  Tribune 


Since  tliesc  are  the  isHuefi  of 
the  con(li<-t,  no  ]n-iifv  can  \)e  ol>- 
lained  by  bargain  or  compro- 
mise, becaus*'  the  (Jovemments 
opposed  to  us  have  shown  at 
lirest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest  that 
they  are  without  honor"  and 
<lo  not  inten<l  justice."  For  the 
nations  ass<K'iat<Hi  against  Ger- 
many the  price  of  a  lasting  peae«' 
is  "impartial  justice  in  every  item 
of  the  settlement."  This  meaii- 
tlie  creation  of  the  "  indisjx-n- 
sable  instrumentality"  assuring 
that  the  agreements  of  the  ix'M-a 
will  be  honored  and  fultilled,  "a 
leagu(>  of  nations  formed  under 
covenants  that  will  Ik*  effica- 
cious." Therefore,  as  the  l*resi- 
dent  sees  it, 

"The     constitution     of     that 
league  of   nations  and   the  clear 
d«'liiiitioii  of  its  obje<'ts  must  W 
a  part. — is  in  a  sense    the    most 
essential  part — of    the  peaoe  set- 
tlement   itself.      It     can    not    l>e 
formed  now.      If  formed  now.  it 
would  be  merely  a  new  allianc«' 
confined    to    the    nations    asso- 
ciated against  a  common  enemy. 
,  It   is  not   likely  that    it  couhl  In- 
formed after  the  .settlement.     It  is  ne<'essary   to  guarante»^-  the 
jieace;  and  tile  peaee  can  not  In- guaranteed  as  an  afterthought." 

The  President  then  jiroceeds  to  give  some  details  to  make  his 
terms  "  sound  less  like  a  thesis  and  mon^  like  a  practical  pn>grani ": 

"(1)  Th(>  impartial  justice  mete<l  out  nui>t  iinolve  no  dis- 
crimination between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  l)e  just  and  thos,- 
to  whom  wi'  do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must  U'  a  justice  that 
plays  no  favorites  and  knows  no  stamlard  but  the  e«iual  rights 
of  the  several  peoples  concerned. 

•"  (,'-)  No  special  or  separat<'  inten\st  of  any  singh'  nittion  or  any 
group  of  nations  can  Ih^  made  the  basis  of  any  jMirf  of  the  s«Mt le- 
nient which  is  not  consistent  with  the  common  iiit4'n'st  «»f  all. 

"  (-i)  Tlure  can  be  no  league  or  alliances  or  s|H>«-ial  covenant^ 
and  undt>rstandiiigs  within  llu'  general  an<l  common  family  »rf 
the  h'agu(>  of  nations. 

"(I)  Tlit>n'  can  be  no  sin-cial  selfish  <>cohomi<' ••ombiiuitions 
within  tlu>  league  and  no  eniplov  iiieiit  of  any  form  of  e<-onoiiiie 
boNcott  or  exclusion  except  as  the  jxiwer  of  economic  ]>enall\ 
by  exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  world  may  W  \este«l  in 
the  league  of  nation'^  itself  as  .-i  means  of  di>^cipline  an«l  contn>l 
"(,.">)  .Ul  int<rnatioiial  agreements  ami  tn-aties  of  cxery  kind 
must  be  made  known  in  their  entin^ty  t4)  the  n^st  of  the  world." 

President  Wilson  did  not  make  thcs«^  suggestions,  he  e.vplain*. 
because  of  an.\  douiii  "whether  the  ^^Ju^e^s  of  the  great  nation^ 
ami  p*>oples  with  whom  we  an-  as.MK'iat<yl  w«Te  of  the  ^^ame  mind 
and  entertained  liki>  purjxxe.  but  Ix-i'au^e  the  air  ever>-  uftw  and 
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again  gets  darkened  by  mists  and  groundless  doubtings  and  mis- 
chievous perversions  of  counsel."  The  President  exprest  his 
hope  that  the  leaders  of  the  Allied  governments  "will  feel  free 
to  say  whether  they  think  that  I  am  in  any  degree  mistaken  in 
my  interpretation  of  the  issues  involved  or  in  my  purpose  with 
regard  to  the  means  by  which  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  those 
issues  may  be  obtained." 

This  speech  finally  "establishes  the  creation  of  a  league  of 
nations  to  enforce  peace  as  the  official  program  of  the  free  Allied 
nations,  a  program,  however,  based  upon  the  necessity  of  vic- 
tory," says  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Houston,  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace.  High  praise  comes  from  such  important  London  papers 
as  The  Morning  Fost,  Times,  and  Daily  News,  tho  they  naturally 
select  different  passages  for  a  special  consideration.  The  Times 
notes  with  approval  the  ruling  out  of  "the  economic  boycott,  or 
'war  after  the  war,'  except  for  the  purpose  of  punishment, 
awarded  in  common  or  of  enforcing  the  will  of  the  league." 
In  our  own  country,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  thinks  that 
thoughtful  people  will  enthusiastically  indorse  the  paragraphs  in 
the  President's  address  declaring  against  economic  boycotts.. 

While  the  President's  declaration  for  "complete  victory"  was 
enthusiastically  and  unanimously  hailed  by  our  press,  the 
details  of  his  peace  program  "will  not  be  accepted  unanimously," 
the  Philadelphia  Press  thinks.  This  paper  reminds  us  that  there 
are  many  among  our  allies  who  believe  they  are  fighting  to  secure 
not  only  political  but  economic  independence  of  Germany.  Le 
Temps,  of  Paris,  is  not  convinced  that  there  will  not  be  need  for 
special  alliances  after  the  war.  The  Boston  Transcript,  the 
Rochester  Post-Express,  and  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  are  three 
American  papers  which,  while  they  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  a  league  of  nations,  are  not  certain  that  it  is  entirely 
practicable.  The  Transcript  thinks  the  very  universality  of  it 
would  split  the  league  into  hostile  groups,  and  the  other  Massa- 
chusetts daily  sees  no  guaranty  that  there  might  not  be  an  aline- 
ment,  in  ease  of  future  difference,  not  of  twenty  members  of  the 
league  against  one,  but  of  "ten  against  eleven,  or  some  such 
fairly  even  division,  insufficient  in  its  disparities  to  prevent  a 
resort  to  arrhs."  Ex-President  Roosevelt  pointed  out  in  his 
Ijafayette  day  speech  in  New  York  that  a  league  of  nations  would 
have  to  include  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and  he 
asks:  "What  earthly  use  is  it  to  pretend  the  safety  of  the 
world  would  be  secured  by  a  league  in  which  these  four  nations 
under  the  HohenzoUerns  or  the  Hapsburgs,  under  the  Sultan 
and  the  Bolsheviki,  would  be  among  the  nine  leading  partners." 
Continues  the  Colonel: 

"Long  years  must  pass  before  we  can  again  trust  any  promises 
these  four  nations  make.  .  .  .  Therefore,  unless  our  folly  is 
such  that  it  will  not  depart  from  us  until  we  are  brayed  in  a 
mortar,  let  us  remember  that  any  such  treaty  will  be  worthless 
unless  our  own  prepared  strength  renders  it  unsafe  to  break  it.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  support  any  reasonable  plan  whether  in  the  form  of  a 
league  of  nations  or  in  any  other  shape  which  bids  fair  to 
lessen  the  prol)al)le  number  of  future  wars  and  to  limit  thtjir 
scope.  .  .  .  Support  any  such  jilan  which  is  honest  and  reasonable. 
But  support  it  as  an  addition  to,  and  never  as  a  substitute  for, 
the  jiolicy  of.  preparing  our  own  strength  for  our  own  defense?" 

Here  the  Colonel  is  quite  right,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
thinks.  The  Wichita  Beacon  wonders  whether  any  international 
court  or  police  force  would  "be  any  more  of  a  restraining  in- 
fluence upon  international  outlaws  than  were  the  combined 
armies  and  navies  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  in  1914." 
The  troulile,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  sees  it,  is  that  "if  you  form 
a  league  of  nations  witli  tlic  Teutonic  and  Allied  Powers  left 
out,  you  appear  to  have  turned  the  earth  into  two  gi'eat  hostile 
camps,  and  if  you  admit  them  to  the  league  of  nations  its  se- 
c\iriiy  will  rest  upon  the  word  of  criminal  meml)ers  who  have  no 
faith  to  pledge."  Since  Germany  can  not  be  trusted.  The  Tribune 
continues,  she  must  be  "first  defeated  on  her  own  soil  and  dis- 
armed,"    made     to     surrender     unconditionall.\ .      The     Allies, 


The  Tribune  suggests,  might  "guarantee  her  the  status  of  a 
permanent  neutral,  unarmed,  and  therefore  immune  from  at- 
tack." And  as  far  as  the  economic  boycott  is  concerned,  this 
daily  remarks  that  if  we  would  resolve  "to  exclude  German\- 
from  all  intercourse  whatever — that  is,  to  ostracize  her  utterl\- 
for  a  period  of  years — no  economic  boycott  would  be  necessary." 
But,  commenting  on  the  Wilson  speech,  The  Tribune  makes  a 
suggestion  which  implies  that  the  price  of  peace  demanded  by  the 
i^esident  from  Germany  might  meet  even  the  doubters  of  the 
practicabiUty  of  a  league  of  nations  including  Germany,  for 
"the  first  indispensable  instalment  on  it  is  the  extinction  of  the 
HohenzoUerns  and  Hapsburgs,  with  all  that  other  locust  blood  of 
kinglets  and  ])rincelets  which  has  fattened  on  German  servility 
and  has  maintained  itself  in  power  by  debauching  German 
morals  and  conscience." 


WOMAN'S   CAUSE   HALTED   BY   TWO   MEN 

A  HEARTACHE  IS  FELT  by  one  of  the  woman-suffrage 
leaders  at  the  Senate's  adverse  vote  on  the  womaii- 
^  suffrage  amendment,  but  the  sorrow  is  not  for  herself 
or  her  sisters;  it  is  for  the  Senate,  which  has  "shamed  our  nation 
before  the  world."  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  autlior 
of  this  remark,  even  exprest  satisfaction  that  the  vote  was  taken, 
since,  as  she  is  quoted  in  the  New  Yor^  Tribune,  "we  know  now 
exactly  how  to  place  our  work,"  and  the  same  journal  quotas 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  as  saying,  "we  are  stronger  to-day  than 
we  have  ever  been  before,  and  we  renew  our  stiniggle  for  the 
reign  of  law  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained 
by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind."  Miss  Paul,  head  of  the 
National  Woman's  party,  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  World  as 
follows:  "This  defeat  is  a  temporary  defeat.  The  vote  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  we  are  convinced,  will  be  reversed  before 
this  Congress  ends.  Our  efforts  to  secure  that  re\'ersal  will 
begin  at  once  and  will  continue  until  our  victory  in  the  House  is 
confirmed  in  the  Senate."  From  Washington  dispatches  we 
learn  that  the  total  mimber  of  votes  cast  was  only  84,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  twelve  Senators  on  the  Liberty  Loan  Campaign 
and  other  business.  The  absent  Senators  were  all  paired,  and, 
counting  the  absentees,  the  vote  stood  at  62  to  34,  lacking  two 
votes  necessary  for  passing  under  the  two-thirds  rule.  Some 
observers  consider  as  not  the  least  surprizing  feature  of  the 
Senate's  stand  the  fact  that  it  was  taken  in  despite  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  appeal  to  support  the  amendment  as  a  war- 
measure.  Altho  the  lN[ew  York  World  disagrees  with  the 
President's  judgment  on  this  point,  it  does  confess  that  it  "can 
find  no  evidence  of  either  consistency  or  of  principle  in  the  action 
of  the  Senate,"  and,  recalling  the  Senat^^'s  attitude  toward  the 
Prohibition  Amendment,  this  daily  remarks  that  it  is  eWdent 
that  the  adverse  vote  on  suffrage  represented  "personal  prejudice 
rather  than  adherence  to  any  known  theory  of  government." 
Reflection  upon  tiie  status  of  suffnige  in  Kngland,  in  Canada, 
in  every  English-speaking  country  save  America,  obsers'^es  the 
New  York  Tribune,  can  not  fail  to  turn  the  dwindling  minority 
of  opposition  in  the  Senate  from  its  error.  "The  President's 
declaration  that  suffrage  is  a  war-measure  "in  its  nature  can  not 
have  si>ecific  and  material  demonstration,"  The  Tribune  goes 
on  to  say,  h\it  "the  larger  trutli  lay  unquestionably  with  Mr. 
Wilson's  plea,  and  the  coming  weeks  and  months  are  certain  to 
establish  tliat  trutli."  The  voters  of  the  nation,  men  and  women 
alike,  it  adds,  can  be  counted  on  to  attend  to  these  Senators  in 
due  course,  for  the  United  States  of  America  "will  not  long 
supi)ort  a  Senate  that  insists  upon  being  more  reaotionar\"  ;Mid 
less  progi-essive  than  the  British  House  of  Lords.'.'  The  Wheel- 
ing Intelligencer,  too,  has  not  the  least  doubt  that  Avoman  suf- 
frage will  finally  prevail  in  this  country,  for  "this  great  reform 
has  progressed  too  far  to  be  turned  back  now."  A  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  the  chief  hope  of  the  suffrage  advocates  lies  in  the  elections 
held  November  5,  and  tells  us  further: 

"Eight  Senators  voted  who  are  serving  by  appointment. 
Their  terms  will  expire  immediately  after  successors  appear.  It  is 
barely  possible  the  additional  two  votes  may  be  ol)tained  through 
the  election  of  Senators  to  succeed  the  pres(;nt  appointees. 

"The  eight  appointive  Senators  were  evenly  divided.  Guion, 
of  Louisiana;  Baird,  of  New  Jersey;  Drew,. of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Benet,  of  South  C^arolina,  voted  against  the  resolution. 
Wilfley,  of  Missouri;  Martin,  of  Kentucky;  Nugent,  of  Idaho, 
and  Henderson,  of  Nevada,  voted  for  the  resolution.  Politicians 
from  the  States  indi<!ated  be- 
lieve the  alinem(!nt  will  remain 
unchanged,  thus  leaving  the  suf- 
fragists still  two  votes  short  after 
November  5. 

"Some  reliance  is  j^laced  in  the 
possible  conversion  of  suffici<'nt 
Senators  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  believed  by  suffrage 
advocates  that  now  the  Presi- 
dent will  systematically  take  up 
the  work  of  laboring  with  the 
obdurate  ones." 


In  a  Washington  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
we  read  that  the  defeat  of  wo- 
man suffrage  in  the  Senate  is 
looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  a 
disaster  to  the  Democratic  party 
and  as  a  blow  at  President  Wil- 
son's power  as  a  party  leader, 
and  we  are  told  that — 
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"The  fact  that  so  many  Sena- 
tors from  Southern  States  sacri- 
ficed their  loyalty  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  their  Bourbonism  will, 
it  is  believed,  convince  indepen- 
dent voters  of  progressive  ten- 
dencies that  there  is  no  hope  for  their  aspirations  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  that  to-day's  vote  brands  the  party  as  too 
heavily  loaded  with  reactionaries.  Republican  leaders  count 
upon  large  gains  from  this  element  as  well  as  from  those  who  will 
determine  their  future  political  alinement  solely  upon  the  suffrage 
question.  It  is  true  that  ten  Republicans  voted  against  suffrage, 
but,  altho  the  minority  party,  it  delivered  more  Azotes  for  suffrage 
than  the  Democrats.  In  the  Western  States  the  suffragists 
now  purpose  frankly  to  oppose  Democratic  nominees  for  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  considered  possible  that,  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  their  failure  to-day  to  respond  to  their  leader's  call,  the 
Democrats  may  lose  control  of  the  Senate  and  also  of  the  House." 

In  the  New  York  Globe  Mr.  Judsou  C.  Welliver  VTites  from 
Washington  that  the  question  has  now  been  made  something 
of  a  sectional  issue: 

"The  sufifragists  fear  that  while  the  President  has  been  able 
to  make  his  own  position  perfectly  plain  as  their  supporter,  he 
may  have  done  it  in  a  way  that  is  calculated  to  solidify  the  only 
opposition  that  can  possibly  postpone  for  long  the  victory  of  the 
Federal  amendment.  There  will  be  no  serious  Democratic  split 
over  suffrage,  because,  after  all,  the  mainstay  of  Democracy  is 
Southern,  and  the  South  has  said  No.  But  there  is  concern 
about  th(>  danger  of  making  suffrage  more  distinctly  a  sectional 
question  than  it  has  ever  been  before." 

By  voting  down  their  own  party  leader  for  the  first  time  in  his 
Presidential  career,  writes  Mr.  David  Lawrence  in  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  PQst,  the  Southern  faction  in 
the  Democratic  party  not  only  weakened  his  prestige,  but  tie<l 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  campaigners  in  the  North,  and 
we  read : 

"Republicans  are  chuckling  over  the  situation  produced  by 
the  coalition  of  their  own  opposition  to  suffrage  and  the  much 
larger  opposition  inside  tlie  Democratic  i)arty.  The  Soutli<'rn 
Democrats  are  undismayed.  The  Northern  and  Western  Demo- 
crats are  worried.  It  is  truly  an  extraordinary  situation,  and 
woman  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 


HOW   TO   FIGHT   SPANISH   INFLUENZA 

AN  OLD  ENEMY  is  with  us  afg^ain,  altho]under  a  new  name, 
/— \  say  various  editorial  observers  in  noting  the  epidemic 
"^  -^  of  Spanish  influenza  and  re<ialling  at  the  same  time  the 
"gripp*;"  thiat  was  new  a  generation  ago.  Whether  it  was 
Virought  over  in  (jerman  submarines  or  not  is  lightly  cxjnsidered 
conqjared  to  the  more  i>raf;tical  interest  of  the  press  in  Kpr<-ading 
information  from  the  State  and  city  health  departments  through- 
out  the  country   as   to   means  of   corabatinK   the   diseaM-.     In 

nearly  all  w^-tions  of  the  Unit<-d 
States  this  so-<;ail«^  Spanibb  in- 
fluenza is  prevalent,  we  learn 
froifi  Washington  dispatches 
which  H'late  that  twenty-three 
States,  from  New  England  in  the 
East  to  California  in  the  West 
and  from  Florida  in  the  Southeast 
to  Washington  in  the  Nprthwest, 
are  exi>«?riencing  the  myst^-rious 
malady.  It  is  esfXHrially  w-\ero 
along  the  Atlantic  sealx)ard  and 
in  military  and  naval  camjjs. 
More  than  fourteen  thousand 
new  cases  in  the*cami»s  were  r<- 
ported  to  the  office  of  the  Surgion- 
Greneral  within  one  period  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  deaths 
since  the  epidemic  began  have 
numbered  thousands.  Despite 
the  alarming  increase  in  influenza 
cases,  we  are  told,  the  penumonia 
rate  continues  low,  and  reports 
show  that  pneumonia  has  de- 
veloped in  only  one  of  every 
thirteen  cases.  The  pneumonia  is  said  to  appear  in  a  most 
treacherous  way,  when  the  patient  is  apparently  recovering  and 
ambitiously  leaves  his  bed  too  early,  thus  giving  the  germ  his 
deadly  opportunity.  The  less  ambition,  therefore,  the  Ix-ttcr 
the  chances  for  longevity.  Furthermore,  the  Boston  Globe 
and  other  journals  point  out  "fear  is  our  first  enemy,"  and 
"whether  he  fights  a  German  or  a  germ,  the  man  who  worries 
is  already  half  beaten."  TIutc  is  no  excuse  for  panic  alK)ut  this 
epidemic  if  we  all  do  our  share  to  help  stop  it.  and  we  are 
reminded  that  "from  battle  to  disease  the  cool  fight-er  wins." 
The  way  to  handle  this  influenza  situation,  according  to  the 
Hartford  Courant,  is  to  "think  of  something  else,"  and  because 
you  have  a  cold  do  not  at  once  conclude  that  you  are  on  the 
road  to  pneumonia,  but  "conclude  tlie  opposite  and  the  ehauct'S 
are  that  you  will  win  out."  Similarly  the  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph  vxarns  iis  not  to  be  excited  because  of  the  presence  of 
Spanish  influenza  "in  our  midst  or  in  our  nostrils."  and  the 
Cleveland  .Vci/.s  reminds  us  that  if  we  k»M'p  our  system  in 
good  condition  and  avoid  fear  or  ajipn-hen-sion  of  contagion,  we 
sluiU  be  reasonably  certain  to  escape  it.  Surgion-General 
Gorgas,  of  the  United  States  Army,  has  issue<l  the  following 
recommendations  for  th«>  avoidance  of  conta^rion: 

"1.  Avoid  m^edless  <'rowding:    influenza  is  a  crowd  dis<as«'. 

"2.  Smother  your  coughs  and  sneezes;  others  »lo  not  want 
the  germs  wliich  you  would  throw  away. 

"3.  Your  nose,  not  your  mouth.  wa,s  made  to  bn^athe  throiH;h. 
Get  the  habit. 

"4.  Remember  the  three  Cs  —  a  ch«n  mouth,  a  clean  .^kin. 
and  clean  clothes. 

",').  Try  to  kei'p  cool  wlun  you  walk  and  warm  when  you  ride 
and  slet'p. 

"(>.  Open  the  vvindov\s  jilw.Mys  at  home  at  nicht :  at  thr  ofTir-o 
when  practfcablc. 

"7.  Fotxl  will  ^\iIl  till  \\;ir  if  xou  gi\  c  U  a  <hani*e;  iii  ii<  tiy 
choosing  an<l  cliewing  ycmr  foixl  wt-U. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  Neus. 
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"8.  Your  fate  may  be  in  your  own  hands;  wash  your  hands 
before  eating." 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Commissioner  of  Health  of  New  York 
City,  points  out  in  a  statement  to  the  press  that  influenza  and 
pneumonia  are  infectious  diseases  caused  by  germs  carried  in  the 
matter  spit,  sneezed,  or  coughed  by  sick  persons  or  sometimes 
by  persons  who,  while  eaiTying  the  disease  germs  in  their  mouth 
and  throat,  show  no  signs  of  illness.  He  advises  a^'oidance  of 
"contact  with  matter  which  is  spit,  sneezed,  or  coughed  up,"  of 
dirt  of  every  kind,  of  fatigue,  and  of  overeating. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  recalls  that  the  last  pandemic 
of  influenza  occurred  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  con- 
sequently physicians  who  began  to  practise  medicine  since  1892 
have  not  had  personal  experience  in  handling  such  a  disease. 
For  their  benefit,  Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue  has  issued  a 
special  bulletin  setting  forth  the  facts  concerning  influenza 
which  physicians  must  keep  in  mind.  It  contains  the  folloAving 
points: 

"Infectious  Agent — The  bacillus  influenza  of  Pfeiffer. 

"Sources  of  Infection — The  secretions  from  the  nose,  throat, 
and  respiratory  passages  of  cases  or  of  carriers. 

"Incubation  Period — One  to  four  days,  generally  two. 

"Mode  of  Transmission — By  direct  contact  or  indirect  eon- 
tact  through  the  use  of  handkerchiefs,  common  towels,  cups, 
mess  gear,  or  other  objects  contaminated  with  fresh  secretions. 
Droplet  injection  plays  an  important  part. 

"Period  of  Communicability— As  long  as  the  person  harbors 
the  causative  organism  in  the  respiratory  tract. 


'' Mrthoil.s  of  Control — (a)  The  infected  individual  and  the 
environment. 

"Recognition  of  the  Disease — By  clinical  manifestations  and 
bacteriological  findings. 

"Isolation — Bed  isolation  of  infected  individuals  during  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Screens  placed  Ijetween  beds  are  to  be 
recommended. 

"  I nnnunization — Vaccines  are  used  with  only  partial  success. 

" Quarantine — None;   impracticable. 

"  Concurrent  Disinfection — The  discharges  of  tlie  mouth,  thi-oat, 
no.se,  and  other  res])iratory  pas.sages. 

"  Terminal  Disinfection — -Through  cleanings,  airing,  and  sun- 
ning.    The  causative  is  short-lived  outside  of  the  host. 

"(b)  General  Measures — The  attendant  of  the  case  should 
wear  a  gauze  mask.  Diu*ing  epidemics  ])ersons  should  a^oid 
crowded  assemblages,  street-cars,  and  the  like.  Education  as 
regards  the  danger  of  promiscuous  coughing  and  spitting. 
Patients,  because  of  the  tendency  to  develo[)ment  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, should  be  treated  in  well-ventilated,  warm  rooms." 

Of  immediate  remedial  purpose  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
Rochester  Post-Express  that  physicians  and  nurses  should  be 
grouped  into  central  units  and  that  the  public  be  educated  to 
look  to  those  units  for  medical  care.     This  journal  adds: 

"A  districting  of  the  nation  under  medical  supervision  after 
the  plan  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  France  three  years  ago 
must  be  had  if  we  are  not  to  r\m  into  danger.  This  danger  is 
equal  to  our  people  and  to  the  Oo\  ernment's  abihty  to  depend 
on  them  for  war-work.  All  parties  to  the  controversies  now 
current  over  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  doctors  and  nurses  .shoidd 
immediately  lay  aside  personal  opinion  in  effort  to  dcA-ise  a  plan 
under  which  a  working  medical  machine  shall  be  set  up  through- 
out the  country." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


War  is  also  more  to  do  and  fewer  to  do  it. — Boston  Herald. 

Theke  is  a  Russian  born  every  minute. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  Hun  has  been  forced  to  drop  the  goose-stop  for  the  Foch's  trot. — 
London  Opinion. 

The  German  peasant  asks  for  bread  and  the  Kaiser  giv«*s  hhn  a  tomb- 
stone.— Kansas  City  Star. 

The  beLief  grows  that  the  Crown  Prince  lias  a  face  whicli  only  the  Kaiser 
could  love. — Pittsburg  Post. 

Instead  of  boiling  the  city  water,  why  not  compress  it  into  bricks  ;nul 
use  it  for  fuel  this  wnter? — St.  Joseph  Gazvlte. 

The  Swiss  hotel-keepers  are  in  favor  of  opening  peace  negotiaiions  at 
once  in  some  neutral  coimtry. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Whether  President  Wilson  means  tliere  wiU  be  no  peace  withou(  laws, 
or  with  outlaws,  it  means  the  same  thing. — Newark  News. 

If  you  have  money  saved  up,  buy  a  Liberty  bond.  If  you  haven't,  buy 
a  Liberty  bond  and  save  some  money. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  way  war-taxes  have  hit  the  ricli  there's  really  more  money  in  being 
poor. — Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune. 

The  Kaiser  has  just  made  a  visit 
to  Lorraine.  He  had  better  visit  it 
while  he  can.-^Arkansas  Gazette. 

Recen'T  events  have  demonstrated 
that  it  was  quite  imnecessary  for  the 
United  States  tp  declare  war  on  Turkej- 
and  Bulgaria. — Des  Moines  Itcgister. 

Ford's  Michigan  friends  declare  tliat 
they'll  "have  him  out  of  politics  by 
Christmas."  Intimating,  I  presume, 
that  he  has  been  in  politics. — Neir 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Regarding  the  end  of  tlie  war,  an 
Tola  boy  writ&s  home  from  France  that 
"it  will  take  one  year  to  whip  the  Tluiis 
and  tliirly-iiine  more  lo  wind  up  tin- 
barbed  wire." — Kansas  City  Star. 

PRODAni.Y  tlie  reason  tliat  the  girl 
who  attacked  Lcnino  was  loss  suc- 
ce-ssful  than  C?^harlotte  C\)rday  is  thai 
she  could  never  catch  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik in  a  bath-tub.  —  Seotlte  Posi- 
Intvlligeneer. 

The  Okjest  ix  "  the  Movies."  — 
Whili'  you  ai-e  reading  this  copy  of  TllK 
LlTF,u.M<Y  DuiKsr.  you  may  be  iiUei- 
estett  to  know  that  millions  of  other  ukmi 
and  women  an^  Heading  with  keen  en- 
joyment "Topics  ix  Briei  "  and  other 
seUx-tions  from  The  Digest  on  tlic 
screens  in  loading  motion-picture  thea- 
ters througliout  tlic  countr.v  from  Maine 
to  raliforoia. 


WH.VT  S   THE 

— Fitzpatriek 


The  next  time  the  .Junkers  start  a  war  they  will  havC  the  .^tfltper  ^*ithin 
reach. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Speaking  of  non-essential  jobs,  how  about  that  of  Germany's  "Colonial 
Secretary  "? — Pittsburg  Post. 

Arch.\ngel    Revolt     Was     Quickly     Ended — Tlrad-Iine.     .bounds    like 
Milton. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

ArsTRi.\'s  recent  appeal  didn't  bring  peace,  but  it  brought  her  a  lot  of 
good  tips  on  how  to  get  peace. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

With  proliibition  in  California  there  will  be  fewer  guides  in  the  moun- 
tain country  who  look  like  deer. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Recent  German  luck  has  given  the  iron-cross  manufacturers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  up  with  their  orders. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

One  ray  of  siuishine  in  the  midst  of  Germania's  troubles.     Her  statues 
are  being  melted  down  into  ammunition. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

"We   do   not   understand   Foch's   strategy,"    says   a    German   military 
critic.     If  a  Him  luiderslood  it,  it  wouldn't  be  strategy. — Pittsburg  Po.'it. 
Russia   needs  neither  anotlier  czar  nor   a    president.      She    needs   an 

ahenist. — Long  Island  City  Star. 

The  saloon  business  must  be  in  a 
desperate  plight  when  the  brewers  be- 
gin to  go  into  the  newspaper  business. 
—New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

It  is  gravely  announced  that  Mar- 
shal Foch  smokies  two-cent  cigars,  but 
this  can  not  account  entirely  for  the 
German  retreat. — New  York  Sun. 

.\i-TER  this  war  is  over,  we  predict 
that  tJermany  will  be  t  ho  pea ce-lov ingest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Gehm.vn  Secretary  of  State  for  Colo- 
nit>s  is  hustling  desperately  to  hoki  on 
to  what's  left  of  his  job.  If  he  fails, 
he's  in  danger  of  being  appointed  Chan- 
cellor.— Anaconda  Standard. 

General  vox  Saxder.'s's  brilliant 
i-scaiie  from  Palestine  reminds  u.s  of 
I  ho  time  the  combination  auditorium 
and  flre-hou.se  at  Bryan,  Texas,  was 
burned  down.  The  flre-engine  was 
savixl. — New  York  Erening  Sun. 

Secretary  Danieli*  doesn't  wart 
any  coiLscient  ious  objectors  on  his 
ships.  Don't  be  stubborn,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. Let  the  fellows  take  a  ride  on 
the  boats  until  they  reach  the  middle 
DIFFEKENCL  '  f,f  ,i,(.  pond  and    then  —  you   know. — 

ill  ilu-  .><i.  Loni>  P'>si-Dispatch.  Knoirille  Journal  and  Tribune. 
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SAVE   PAPER   AND   SAVE   SOLDIERS'   LIVES 


IN  THESE  MOMEXTOUS  DAYS  when  every  ounce  of 
our  energy,  when  everj^  ee^t  of  our  money,  when  every 
life  if  need  be,  is  dedicated  to  the  defeat  of  the  Teutonic 
Powers,  there  is  no  single  act  of  a  private  individual  so  unim- 
portant as  not  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  great 
enterprise  that  we  have  undertaken. 

This  is  a  war  not  merely  of  fighting  men;  il  is  a  war  of  whole 
peoples.  We  are  mobilizing  not  armies  only,  we  are  mobilizing 
our  capital  and  our  industries,  our  church«!S  and  our  schools, 
our  entire  and  intricate  social  system.  The  second  line  of  defense 
enters  our  very  homes:  it  extends  to  our  pantries  and  to  our 
coal-bins;   it  crosses  every  avenue  of  our  domestic  life. 

(Civilization  demands  the  utter  d<istruction  of  the  German 
idea,  and  with  this  purpose  in  mihd  we  cheerfully  accept  any 
new  sacrifice  asked  by  our  Government,  whether  it  be  the 
saving  of  coal  or  gasoline,  or  doing  without  sugar  or  wheat  or 
any  other  commodity  needed  by  our  nation  or  by  our  armies. 

We  make  these  sacrifices  the  more  willingly  because  the 
requests  are  wisely  made  and  because  the  departments  making 
them  are  wisely  administered.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  an 
inspired  moment*  in  which  our  great  leader,  I^esident  Wilson, 
chose  Herbert  Hoover  as  Food  Administrator.  Mr.  Hoover 
had  already  proved  his  great-heartedness  and  his  executive 
genius  by  creating  and  administering  that  most  merciful  of 
organizations,  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission.  Ho  has  carried 
this  genius  into  his  present  high  office  and  has  made  himself 
beloved  by  all  peoples  in  all  Allied  lands.  With  the  same  sure 
wisdom  the  President  chose  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  that  great 
son  of  a  great  father,  for  Fuel  Administrator.  The  nation 
gladly  follows  such  leadership  as  these  men  tj'pify. 

A  NEW  REQUEST  TO  SAVE  — So  closely  are  aU  peoples 
in  all  Allied  lands  bound  together,  so  complete  has  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  resources  become,  that  we  are  scarcely  surprized 
now  to  have  our  Government  tell  us  that  we  must  save  paper, 
and  that  by  saving  paper  we  can  help  save  the  lives  of  our 
boys  at  the  front. 

The  paper  industry  is  enormous.  This  industry  alone  requires 
hundreds  of  millions  in  capital  and  needs  the  services  of  scores 
of  thousands  of  laborers  for  its  maintenance.  There  is  a  demand 
in  this  industry  for  nearly  twenty-five  million  tons  of  freight, 
that  must  be  moved  annually  in  and  out  of  the  mills.  Trans- 
lated into  other  terms,  this  means  a  million  car-loads  yearly. 
Ten  million  tons  of  coal  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
commodity.  Again,  the  manufacture  of  paper  means  the  u.se 
of  chemicals  precious  in  the  making  of  munitions.  Therefore 
by  so  much  as  we  save  paper,  bj'  just  so  much  we  release  the 
chemicals,  coal,  capital,  cars,  and  labor  for  more  essential,  more 
pressing  war-necessities. 

WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SAVE  PAPER— Let  us  get  down  to 
direct  cases. 

Do  you  know  that  every  time  you  use  a  sheet  of  paper  un- 
necessarily you  are  depriving  the  Government  of  caustic  soda, 
sulfur,  and  potash — chemicals  sorely  needed  in  the  manufacture 
of  "T.N.T.,"  the  most  powerful  explosive  used  in  the  war? 

Do  you  know  that  every  time  jou  waste  white  j^aper  you  are 
wasting  the  chlorin  needed  for  the  poison-gas  that  protects  our 
boys — the  poison-gas  that  is  beating  Germany  at  her  own 
fiendish  game? 

Do  you  know  that  when  you  destroy  a  pile  of  paper  you  are 
destroying  the  equivalent  of  several  pounds  of  coal — for  it  takes 
from  one  to  three  pounds  of  coal  to  produc(>  a  pound  of  paper? 

No,  you  probably  do  not  know  these  things — none  of  us  did 
until  the  Government  told  us.  Now,  however,  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  has  placed  the  facts  before  the  jx^ople  and  has 
requested  the  nation  to  save  paper.  It  requests  the  pt>ople  of 
America  to  save  not  merely  in  a  casual  and  superficial  waj',  but 
to  save  systematically,  intensively,  r<>ligionsly,  with  the  sure 
knowledge  that  every  scrap  of  paper  so  sa\t'd  is  a  direct  act  of 
service  to  our  Army. 

HOW  TO  SAVE  PAPER  IN  THE  HOME-lnnuinerable  ways 
will  suggest  themselves  to  you.  Of  course  the  simplest  rule 
is  "use  as  little  of  it  as  you  possibly  can."     Write  on  both  sides 


of  a  sheet  instead  of  on  only  one.  Save  th«-  blank  shw-ts  of  1«  tiers 
and  circulars  and  use  them  in  plaf;e  of  j>ads.  Inst<.iad  of  throw- 
ing away  or  burning  up  your  empty  oatmeal-box  or  your  suirar-, 
cofifee-,  or  cornstarch-lx)xes,  save  them  together  with  your  old 
newspai)ers  and  worn-out  paper  bags  and  disixjse  of  them  to  the 
Salvation  Armj^  or  to  the  junkman  or  Uj  any  one  els*-  who  will 
send  them  ba^k  to  the  paper-mills  to  be  remade  into  paf>er  or 
I)aper  products. 

Abov(!  and  beyond  all,  don't  bum  your  wast4»  paper.  It  is 
little  l(«s  than  treason  to  do  this  when  pai>er  is  so  scarce.  And 
do  not  light  a  bonfire  in  which  there  are  wood,  old  rags,  or  pai>er 
in  any  form.  Waste  pai)er  and  rags  are  two  of  the  motst  im- 
portant elements  in  the  manufar^ture  of  new  pajM-r. 

Housewives  can  further  help  by  using  baskets  when  marketing 
and  not  having  their  pun-liases  wTapt  except  when  n«'«*ssary 
for  the  protecting  of  the  goods.  A  paper  bag  saved  is  a  paper 
bag  made.  Use  your  bags  again  and  again.  If  everj*  shopper 
saved  a  bag  a  day  it  would  l)e  equivalent  to  an  output  of  twenty 
million  bags  a  day.  Twenty  million  bags  produc<'d  and  not  a 
tree  cut  down,  not  a  pound  of  coal  mined  or  consumed,  not 
an  ounce  of  chemicial  used  or  a  hand  turned  over  to  produce 
them. 

The  Government  needs  this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
housewives.  It  needs  all  paper — every  scrap — for  remanufatture 
into  shell  ^Tappings,  for  j>acking  for  .soldiers'  food  and  clothing, 
for  questionnaires,  for  corresj)ondence,  for  soldiers'  lett<'rs. 

THE  SCHOOLS  CAN  HELP  — The  Government  hai5  ac- 
knowledged in  many  ways  the  indebtedness  it  owes  to  the 
schools — teachers  and  pupils  alike — for  the  aid  and  practical 
cooperation  they  have  given  to  the  Go\ernment  in  everj'  war- 
enterprise. 

Now  again  this  vast  school  army  can  helj)  the  Government 
in  its  new  and  pressing  i>roblem.  The  children  can  assist  in 
placing  the  facts  concerning  paper  before  their  parents.  They 
can  organize  "  paper-sa^^ng  squads,"  and  they  can  carry  out 
the  sa%Tng  in  their  own  homes.  They  can  watch  the  waste- 
baskets;  they  can  save  wrapping-paper  and  strings;  they  can 
see  to  it  that  both  at  home  and  at  school  the  old  scribbhng 
habit  is  stopt  and  that  the  slate  is  substituted  for  the  pad.  Those 
Avho  bring  their  lunches  to  school  should  be  sure  that  they  are 
never  done  up  in  paper. 

We  wish  to  make  this  appeal  especially  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  will  study  The  Litkrary 
Dkjest  this  year  and  to  the  ten  thou.>^and  high  ."Schools  where 
this  magazine  is  used  as  a  text  in  the  classroom. 

HOW  TO  SAVE  PAPER  IN  THE  OFFICE— Placards  ureing 
economy  on  the  part  of  employees  can  be  i)repar(Kl,  or  can  be 
obtained  on  request  from  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  then 
can  be  put  ia  conspicuous  places  around  the  offices  or  the 
plant. 

Blank  sheets,  and  even  envelops,  can  be  methodically  saved 
from  the  daily  mail.  Yellow  paper  can  be  substituted  for  white 
paper  for  all  ordinary  uses.  The  War  Industries  Board  is  asking 
for  more  chlorin  than  can  be  manufactured.  Chlorin  is  the 
"white"  in  whiti<  paper.  As  we  have  war-bread,  so  must  we 
have  war-paper.  Use  your  paper  in  its  natural  stat<>.  unbleached 
by  chlorin  and  imtinted  by  coloring  mat<»rials  which  arc  made 
from  a  basis  of  intermediates  necessary  in  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  and  war-<'hemicals. 

These  are  but  a  few  random  hints.  The  initiative  of  eaoh 
employer  will  suggest  si-.>r<s  of  other  ways  in  which  saving  can 
be  accomplished. 

THE    NATION    WILL    RKSPONb  —  When     the     Fuel     Ad- 
ministration requested  that  automobiles  should  not   In-  driven 
on  Sunday  the  compliance  of  tlir  entir*'  nation  was  as  coniph-te 
as  tho  tliis  single  simple  request  had  lH>en  looked  by  the  armed 
force  of  a   Prussian   Military  Autocnwy.     We  can  co'  .»f 

no  greater  tribute  than  this  to  the  patriotism  of  the  .\......  .-n 

p«H>ple,  no  more  convincing  ])rtx)f  than  this  of  the  eflRcinn  > 
and  the  irresistible  might  of  deniocraoy.  We  know,  wo  are 
confident,  that  this  new  request  by  the  Administration  will 
secure  the  same  unanimous  and  instantanoous  reS|>ons«?. 
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GERMANS   SCENTING   DEFEAT 


WHEN  THE  RATS  LEAVE,  the  ship  is  siiikiiifr,  and 
nowhere  is  this  realized  more  than  in  Germanj'. 
Bulgaria's  desertion  to  the  Entente  has  been  a  hard 
blow,  and  the  German  papers  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
"Germany's  most  serious  hour  has  struck,"  says  the  Berlin 
Lokal  Anzeiger,  and  it  warns  the  GoA'ernment  that  there  is  great 
risk  in  hiding  the  gravitj^  of  the  situation  from  the  people.  "On 
the  contrary,"  it  remarks,  "wc  must  confront  the  situation  with. 
a  clear  vision.  Germans  must  accustom  themselves  to  the 
greatness  of  the  danger;  with  a  consciousness  of  the  great 
seriousness  of  these  terrible  times 
they  must  steel  themselves  for 
the  task  with  which  the  Father- 
land is  confronted."  So,  too,  the 
Frnnkfarter  Zeilung  recognizes 
that  the  Fatherland  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  no  httle  peril,  "more  from 
within  than  from  without."  Writ- 
ing before  Bulgaria's  armistice 
was  gi-anted,  it  said: 

"It  is  useless  to  gloss  over  this 
news,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  would  not  be  useful  to 
attach  considerable  importance  to 
the  semiofficial  attempts  to  veil 
the  threatening  secession  of  Bul- 
garia or  raise  any  hopes 

"If  Bulgaria  deserts,  then  our 
position  will  become  still  more 
serious,  but  there  is  no  more 
ground  for  anxiety  than  tlieic 
has  been  for  the  last  fourteen 
months.  The  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  however,  demands  that 
our  jjeople  unite  more  than  ever 
for  national  defense,  and  to  draw 
up  their  political  demands.  If 
this  succeeds,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  it,  then  we  shall  liaA^e 
mastered  this  danger,  as  we  have 
mastered  so  many  others." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  political  situation  in  Germany 
is  fraught  with  much  anxiety  to 
those  in  power,  an  anxiety  that 
must  be  considerably  increased 
by     the     news    from     Bulgaria. 

Georg  Bornhard,  the  editor  of  the  staid  and  ^noderate  Bei'lin 
\'ossische  Zcilinig,  warns  the  Government  that  polilic^il  safety 
can  only  be  attained  by  quick  reform.     He  says: 

"The  point  is  that  tlie  necessities  of  the  time  force  us  without 
delay  to  undertake  a  change  in  our  whole  system  of  government, 
and  tills  change  must  come  quickly.  Of  course  the  (i(Tman 
Kmpir(>  could  possibly  ciidure  six  months  of  further  struggling 
on  in  the  old  way,  but  what  will  happen  after  that  no  one  can 
tell  to-day." 

While  no  one  can  tell  what  will  hajipcMi,  many  signs  show 
that  the  Junkers  fear  something  in  the  nature  of  a  n-volution. 
The  Westnmister  Gazette  publishes  this  significant  army  order 
from  General  LudendorfT  which  was  found  \i\Hn\  a  captured 
German  officer.     It  runs: 

"It  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  through  a  letter  addrest  to 
the  Hoyal  Prussian  Ministry  of  War,  that  men  on  l(>ave  have 
spoken  imblicly  of  a  revolution  which  is  to  break  out  after  the 
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TIIIC   SLU>rP    IX    MITTIOM'UKOPA   STOCK! 

Fekdy  of  BULGAIUA — ^"  War  is  still  business,  but  datXot  don't  de- 
clare no  dividend.    I  voncicr  if  the  Ent^cnU-  xould  like  to  liuv  a  nice 
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war.  A  soldier,  s'aid  to  come  from  the  industrial  region  of 
Khenish  Westphalia,  declared  in  the  train  that  in  his  home 
district  men  going  on  leave  were  taking  weapons  with  them  for 
the  aforesaid  object,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  take  home  German 
or  captured  revolvers,  as  well  as  stick  and  hand-grenades  separ- 
ated into  two  parts.  I  desire  that  arrangements  be  made  for 
the  kit  and  clothing  of  men  going  on  leave  to  be  searched  as 
test  cases,  when  occasion  offers,  before  their  departure.  It 
T\all  be  possible  to  carry  out  this  in  baths  and  delousing  stations. 
Offenses  detected  are  to  be  severely  punished.  Above  all,  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  superior  officers  who  happen  to  overhear 
such  objectionable  talk,   or  hear  it  through   others,   that  they 

must  deal  with  it  at  once,  with- 
out hesitation.  The  home  au- 
thorities and  Director  of  Mili- 
tary Railways  have  been  re- 
quested to  take  corresponding 
measures." 

^Meanwhile  the  defection  of 
Bulgaria  shows  the  German 
people  that  their  dreams  of 
Empire  are  A'anishing.  As  the 
London  Times  puts  it,  "the  Ber- 
lin to  Bagdad  I'oute  is  blocked." 
The  Paris  Journal  sums  up  all 
that  Germany  loses  thus: 

"It  will  mean  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  Servia,  and  therefore  will 
compel  the  Central  Powers  to 
form  another  Danube  front  and 
return  the  territory  taken  from 
the  Roumanians,  Avhich  country 
is  beginning  to  think  of  revenge 
on  Ge  many.  Turkey,  cut  off 
from  the  Central  Powers,  will  be 
obliged  to  throw  down  her  arms. 
The  collapse  of  the  whole  brilliant 
but  fragile  structure  raised  b\' 
the  German  in  the  Orient  is 
beginning.  Twenty  years  of  Ger- 
man effort  there  faces  ruin." 

It  is  the  consideration  of  these 
facts  that  has  made  the  Socialist 
Berlin  ]'()rw<irts  come  out  with  an 
urgent  but  despondent  plea  for 
]ieace,  which  incidentally  reveals 
much  of  interest  in  the  condition 
of  the  Fatherland  to-day: 


-Passing  Show  (.London). 


"Wc  must  to-day,  with  all  necessary  courage,  consider  the 
following  situations  as  possil)lo  if  Bulgaria  (U-stTts  us.  Austria 
and  Turkey  will  associate  themselves  with  that  step.  That  will 
mean  that  in  the  southwest  our  aim  will  no  longer  reach  past 
our  own  border,  and  that  we  will  lose  all  influence  over  that 
part  of  Poland  and  the  Ukraine  now  occupied  by  Austria. 

"Then  we  German  iieople  will  stand  alone  against  the  French, 
Firitish.  Italians.  .Vmericans,  and  their  numerous  allies.  We  are 
fighting  with  our  backs  to  the  wall  and  ruin  before  our  ey<'s,  but 
we  nuist  still  further  extend  the  jucture  of  discouragement. 
If  our  soldiers  on  the  West  Front  break,  and  the  enemy  streams 
acro.ss  our  borders.  Gernuin  towns  will  go  up  in  tlam<>s.  Our 
troops,  fugitives,  will  roll  ea,stward,  and  the  penetrating  armies 
will  fill  our  towns  and  houses. 

"Our  authorities  will  then  be  confronted  with  an  insur- 
mountable task  and  cAcrywhere  the  spirit  of  depression  will 
spread.  If  our  food-supply,  now  low,  entirely  fails,  and  there  is 
no  more  coal,  and  in  consequence  no  more  light  and  no  more 
trains,  our  industries  will  come  to  a  standstill  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  people  will  die. 
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"If  madness  breaks  out  and  takes  possession  of  the  sur- 
vfvors,  and  if  their  attempts  at  revolt  are  resisted  with  bloody 
force,  instead  of  war  outside  our  borders,  Ave  will  have  war  at 
home,  with  trenches  in  the  streets,  machine  guns  in  the  houses, 
corpses  of  men,  women,  and  children  on  the  pavements,  an<l 
with  death  reigning  everywhere 

"The  Government  must  do  everything  i)ossible  to  come  to 
the  conference  table,  together  Avilh  its  allies,  as  speedily  as 
possible.  " 

"It   must   be   a   government   of   German    democracy    which 
goes  to  the  conference.     Guaranties  are  necessary    that  it  not 
only  be  summoned  in  order  to  relieve  those  now  in  i)ower,  but 
that  it  be  put  there   in   at^cordanoe 
with    the     peoj)lc's    will,    to    watcli 
over  the  permanent  preservation  of 
peace." 

The  news  from  Bulgaria  seems  to 
have  stunned  the  Gorman  states- 
men, and  Chancellor  von  Hertling, 
Vice-Chancellor  von  Payer,  to- 
gether with  Foreign  Secretary  von 
Hintze,  have  placed  their  resigna- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 
The  press  seem  as  bewildered  by 
the  disaster  as  the  politicians,  and 
show  a  strongly  hysterical  note. 
The  Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mitlag,  for 
almost  the  first  time  iL  its  history, 
entirely  approves  of  the  viows  of  the 
Socialist  Vorwdrts,  and  roma.k^- 

"Our  Government  throughout  tills 
terrible  war  has  sedulously  avoided 
hinting  at  this  and  the  other  possi- 
bility, namely,  that  the  war  may  be 
lost  if  everybody  and  evcrytiiing  are 
not  united  in  the  utmost  effort.  The 
Government  has  thus  itself  con- 
tributed to  vfiling  the  real  gi-avity 
of  our  position  during  these  four 
j'ears  of  war.  It  has  preferred  to 
lead  the  nation  in  blinkers  past  the 
abyss  of  danger  to  our  national  life." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  begs  the 
Government  to  do  everything  in  its 

power  "unequivocally  and  sincerely"  to  secure  peace,  while  the 
DUsneldorfer  Nachrichten  bewails  the  fact  that  troops  have  been 
sent  to  Bulgaria  from  the  West  Front,  "where  they  are  so  bitterly 
needed."  Meanwhile,  the  Kaiser  evidently  is  disturbed  at  the 
trend  of  events  and  hastens  to  make  protests  of  democracy. 
According  to  the  Berliner  Tugehlalt,  in  accepting  von  Hertling's 
resignation,  he  writes: 

"I  desire  that  the  German  peoj)le  shall  cooperate  more 
effectively  than  hitherto  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  Fatherland. 
It  is,  therefore,  my  will  that  the  men  who  have  been  upheld  b.\- 
the  people's  trust  shall  to  a  wide  extent  cooperate  in  the  rights 
and  duties  of  government." 


GREECE'S   FIRST   YEAR  OF   WAR 

JL.STIFIABLE  PItliJE  is  taken  by  AUied  oljs<rvers  iu  the 
record  of  Greece  since  her  official  entry  iut'O  the  war  in 
•lane,  1917.  Of  particular  note  is  her  naval  effort.  mUi 
which  she  has  put  all  the  fore+'s  of  her  Xavy  and  her  infrcaiitilt! 
marine.  At  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  fleets  she  lias  pla^-ed  her 
arsenal  at  Salamis,  her  docks,  \vorksh<j|j>.  and  harbor.^-  and  is 
thus  effectively  assisting  all  (»jK'ratioiis  of  the  Allie^  in  the  Kai^t, 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt.     Thin  infonnation 
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Goneral   Franchet  (I'Ksijc 
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SOME   OF  THE   B.\LK.\N   TIGERS. 

roy,  thp  coriiinarKlpr  on   tlio   nalkan   Front,  reviewing   tlie  men  of  th 
ginicnt  of  (Jrock  Infantry  as  thi-y  march  into  battio 


GERMANY'S  WAR  -  EFFORT— The  Paris  Homme  Libre,  the 
organ  of  Mr.  Clemenceau,  Premier  of  France,  draws  up  a  balance- 
sheet  of  the  military  efforts  that  the  Kaiser  has  imposed  on  his 
people.     The  Paris  organ  Avrites: 

"With  the  exception  of  3,000,000  Gernums,  who  are  medically 
unfit  for  service,  resident  abroad,  or  exempted  for  work  in  fac- 
tories, Germany  has  enrolled  10,900,0(K)  men,  which  is  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  total  iwpulation  and  se\'enty  per  cent,  of  the 
male  population  between  eighteen  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

"It  may  be  estimated  that  her  definite  losses  amount  to 
4,760,000;  that  tlu>re  are  r)00.000  woiukUmI  undergoing  medical 
treatment  in  hospitals,  200,0(K)  of  the  1020  (^lass  in  training, 
and  about  100,000  composed  of  wounded  who  have  recovered 
and  soldiers  in  transit  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  frt)nts 
or  belonging  to  units  which  have  been  disbanded  and  whidi  are 
at  i)resent  at  various  depots. 

"Germany  has  therefore  left  at  present  .')..'UO.(XK)  men  iu  all." 


from  a  "well-informed"  (Jreek  sourc*'  is  given  in  a  Heut«^r  dis- 
patch of  the  Belfast  Xorlhern  Whig,  in  which  we  read  further 
that  all  important  points  of  the  Greek  eoast-liue  have  been 
strongly  armed  and  "a  large  number  of  skilled  workmen,  of  sbij>- 
wrights,  and  even  seamen,  are  serving  on  board  Allied  shijis." 
Also  the  light  units  of  the  Greek  Fleet  are  guarding  the  whol»> 
Greek  coast-line,  thus  relieving  the  Allied  fleets  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  coal-problem,  which  concerns  England  as 
intimately  as  it  does  the  I'nited  States,  is  ea.<ed  to  a  degriH"  bv 
Greece,  whicli  formerly  imjiorted  all  her  coal  from  Ejigland.  but 
is  now  developing  to  the  fullest  her  lignite  mines.  During  May 
their  production  reached  18,000  tons,  and  the  estimat4»d  pro- 
duction per  month  during  the  summer  is  2S,000  tons.  ,Vs  to 
the  Greek  Army,  it  appears  that — 

"On  the  Macedonian  front  the  numbers  (»f  ea<'h  division  of  the 
Army  of  National  Defense  were  raised  from   12.000  to    17.000 
men  by  new  formations  and  by  strengthening  liie  artilUT>   and 
the  auxiliary  ser\ices.     In  spite  of  the  good-will  of  the  Allies, 
who  were  prepared  to  furnisli  GretH'e  with  all  the  war-material 
necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  other  armies  whi<li 
had  previously  entered  tlie  war.  th«>  reorganizaticm  of  the  O 
Army  was  faced  in  the  first  instance  with  great  obstacles  an  ..... 
from  the  reduction  of  tonnage,  the  general  situation  in  .\lli<d 
countries,  and  the  difficulties  of  communication  in  (■• 
For   all    these   reasons   (inn^k    mobili/.atiim    could    i 
slowly.    Yet  by  .June.  191S.  altho  only  a  thini  part  of  the  H. 
subject   %o  conscription  has  bivn  calK'd   to  the       ' 
n\en  were  und<T  arms.     The  (tnvk  forces  in  M;f 
occupied  two  large  sectors,  and  their  successes  at  .Skra-»ii-Lt»gan. 
for   which,  they   wen-   highly   commended   by   the   Macedoniau 
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Chief  Command,  proved  their  good  organization,  their  pro- 
gressive adaptation  to  the  methods  of  modern  warfare,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  their  work." 

All  stocks  of  food  in  Greece  were  exhausted  as  the  result  of  a 
long  blockade,  w^e  are  told,  and  in  July,  1917,  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  famine.     By  constant  representations  to  the  Allies, 


THE   HEAD-BREAKERS. 

Natioxalist — "  Ne  conscription!" 
Ulsterman — "No  Home  Rule!" 

Prime  MiNiSTER^"Break  my  head  by  all  means,  gcntlcnien — if  only 
you'll  break  the  Kaiser's  first!"  — Punch  (London). 

however,  the  Hellenic  Government  succeeded  in  increasing  the 
tonnage  allotted  to  secure  the  food-supply  and  by  intelligent 
control  of  foodstuffs  it  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  supply  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  the  population.  AU  essential  foodstuffs 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  maximum  prices  have 
been  fixt,  and  a  normal  situation  has  been  restored.  A  better 
harvest  by  20  per  cent,  than  last  year  is  noted  as  an  additional 
success  of  the  Government's  measures,  which 

"may  be  in  part  attributed  not  only  to  the  civil  population's 
deep  sense  of  its  responsibilities,  but  also  to  the  effect  of  certain 
legislative  measures.  Production  has  been  intensified  by  the 
use  of  agricultural  machinery;  artificial  manures  have  been 
imported  from  America;  a  military  control  has  been  formed  for 
t)ie  collection  of  produce;  and,  finally,  agricultural  cooperative 
societies  have  been  largely  extended. 

"With  reference  to  the  economic  and  financial  situation,  which 
was  very  bad  indeed,  the  Government  has  been  energetic  and 
successful.  New  resources  were  created  by  a  rational  system 
of  taxation.  The  most  important  of  the  new  taxes  is  that  on 
Avar-profits,  reckoned  from  1915,  which  will  not  fail  to  yield  a 
noticeable  increase  of  revenue.  The  excise  duties  on  tobacco 
and  wines  have  been  raised,  and  increases  of  7,000,000  and 
20,(X)0,000  drachma;  respectively  are  promised  from  them.  The 
Allies  liave  seconded  the  economic  effort  of  the  Hellenic  Govern- 
ment by  granting  it  a  loan  of  750  millions  of  francs,  of  which 
oO  were  paid  during  1917  and  180  up  to  the  end  of  June,  191S. 
The  tables  of  revenue  as  submitted  to  the  International  Financial 
Commission  show  that  the  acute  crisis  which  the  country  has 
traversed  has  not  affected  its  Aital  resources. 

"The  Government  has  given  every  attention  to  the  normal 
working  of  communications  and  transport.  A  high  control  of 
transport  has  centralized  everything  connected  with  it.  and  in 
spite  of  the  difficiilties  inlierent  in  the  work  has  o]>tained  the 
most  favorable  results.  The  traffic  on  the  railways  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  .  .  .  The  Government,  further,  will  im- 
pro\e  the  railways  by  expending  3('),0()0,()00  francs." 


ULSTERS   CASE   AGAINST   HOME   RULE 

THE  STUBBORN  DETERMINATION  shown  by 
Ulster  to  refuse  any  form  of  Home  Rule  is  often  some- 
what of  a  puzzle  to  the  American  reader,  whose  views  on 
Ireland  are  frequently  derived  from  Nationalist  sources.  The 
American  press,  as  a  whole,  has  regarded  Irish  Home  Rule  very 
favorably,  and  our  quotations  of  them  in  our  pages  have  perhaps 
unconsciously  emphasized  the  Nationalist  side  of  the  argument 
more  than  the  other.  The  Ulsterman,  however,  is  anxious  that 
America  shall  understand  his  Anew-point,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Belfast  recently  issued  what  the  London  Spectator  describes 
as  "one  of  the  most  important  and  significant  state  papers 
that  have  ever  appeared  in  connection  wnth  the  Irish  problem." 
Some  months  ago,  continues  The  Spectator,  "the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  his  ad  hoc  coworkers,  the  leaders  of 
Sinn  Fein,  the  self-styled  alUes  of  Germany,  drew  up  a  com- 
munication to  the  President  of  the  United  States  setting  forth 
the  Irish  case  against  conscription  and  generally  proclaiming 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland  and  her  right  to  self-determination.  This 
NationaUst  manifesto  has  been  ansi^ered  by  a  communication 
tc  the  President  by  the  other  Irish  Lord  Alayor,  the  Lord  Maj'or 
of  Belfast,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  the  representatives  of 
commerce  and  labor  in  Northeast  Ulster."  This  manifesto. 
The  Spectator,  itself  a  strong  Unionist  organ,  regards  as  of  great 
weight,  for — 

"  If  there  had  been  no  sound  argument  in  the  ease  set  forth  by 
Ulster,  the  mere  existence  of  the  protest  would  have  been  of 
great  importance,  for  it  shows  America,  and  indeed  the  wide 
Avorld,  in  the  clearest  and  best  possible  way,  the  existence  of  the 
two  Irelands,  and  so  overthrows  the  monstro.us  fabric  of  false- 
hood and  paradox  reared  by  the  Nationalists.  America  learns 
that  if  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  anti-British,  and  largely  pro- 
German  organization  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublir 
"for  defeating  conscription  and  breaking  up  the  United  Kingdom 
in  one  part  of  the  island,  there  is  another  Lord  Mayor  in  the  ,  ..,ei 
part  of  the  island  with  an  organization  as  determined  to  keep 
the  Irish  ship  on  the  true  course  and  to  bear  company  with  the 
good  ships  of  Britain  and  America." 

The  Unionists  of  Ulster  think  they  are  as  much  entitled  to 
the  sympathy  of  America  as  are  the  Nationalists,  who  have  so 
long  enjoyed  American  support.     In  their  manifesto  they  saj': 

"There  is,  however,  one  matter  to  which  reference  must  be 
made,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  position  of  the  Irish  minority, 
whom  we  represent.  The  Nationalist  party  ha\e  ba,sed  their 
claim  to  American  sympathy  on  the  historic  appeal  addrest  to 
Irishmen  by  the  British  colonists  who  fought  foi  independence 
in  America  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  By  no  Irishmen  was 
that  appeal  received  with  a  more  li"\'ely  sympathy  than  by  the 
Protestants  of  Ulster,  the  ancestors  of  those  for  whom  we  speak 
to-day — a  fact  that  was  not  surprizing  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stance that  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  entire  Colonial 
popidation  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence consisted  of  emigrants  from  Ulster. 

"The  Ulstermen  of  to-day,  forming  as  they  do  the  chief 
industrial  community  in  Ireland,  are  as  devoted  adherents  of  the 
cause  of  democratic  freedom  as  were  their  forefathers  in  the 
eighteenth  centurj'.  But  the  experience  of  a  centur>'  of  social 
and  economic  progress  under  the  legislative  Union  with  Great 
Britain  has  convinced  them  that  under  no  other  system  of 
government  could  more  complete  liberty  be  enjoyed  by  the 
Irish  people.  This,  however,  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  reasoned 
defense  of  'Unionist'  policy.  Our  sole  purpose  in  referring  to 
the  matter  is  to  show,  whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  dispute, 
that  a  very  substantial  volume  of  Irish  opinion  is  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
regards  as  wholly  imwarrantod  the  theory  that  our  political 
status  affords  any  sort  of  jiarallel  to  that  of  the  'small  nations' 
opprest  by  alien  rule,  for  whose  emancipation  the  Allied  democ- 
racies are  fighting  in  this  war." 

Commenting  on  this  paragraph.  The  Spectator  asserts  that 

"Instead  of  Ireland  being  politically  or  constitutionally 
neglected  and  opprest,  the  value  of  a  vote  in  Ireland  is  almost 
double  tliat  of  a  vote  in  England.     Whereas  there  is  only  one 
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member  for  every  75,000  Knglisluiien,  Ireland  has  a  member 
Cor  every  45,(X)0  of  her  population.  Ireland  sends,  in  fact,  to 
Westminster,  and  so  to  govern  Britain,  thirty-nine  more  members 
than  she  has  any  right  to  send  on  tlie  only  true  and  sound 
democratic  system,  that  of  equality  of  representation — a  prin- 
ciple which  is  recognized  as  th(^  ideal  throughout  the  I'nited 
States.  In  order  to  j)rove  that  the  British  eoniK^clion  has  not, 
as  is  often  alleged,  left  Ireland  a  ruined,  famine-stricken,  and 
desolate  island,  the  Ulster  manifesto  calls  only  one  witness. 
But  he  is  one  whose  testimony  can  not  be  gainsaid  by  the 
Nationalists." 

This  witness  is  the  late  John  Redmond,  who,  speaking  of  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland  in  a  speech  made  on  July  1,  191 "), 
said : 

"To-day  the  people,  broadly  speaking,  own  the  soil.  To-day 
Uio  laborers  live  in  decent  habitations.  To-day  then;  is  abso- 
lute freedom  in  local  government  and  local  taxation  of  th(; 
country.  To-day  we  have  the  widest  parliamentarj-  and 
municipal  franchise.  The  congested  districts,  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  awful  horrors  of  the  old  famine  days,  have  been 
transformed.  The  farms  have  been  enlarged,  decent  dwellings 
have  been  provided,  and  a  new  spirit  of  hope  and  independence 
is  to-day  among  the  people.  In  towns  legislation  has  Ijeen 
passed  facilitating  the  housing  of  the  working  classes — a  piece  of 
legislation  far  in  advance  of  anything  obtained  for  the  town 
tenants  of  England.  We  have  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  in 
Ireland  whereby  every  old  man  and  woman  over  seventy  is  safe 
from  the  workhous-e,  and  free  to  spend  their  last  days  in  com- 
parative comfort." 

The  Ulster  Unionists  in  their  manifesto  dot  the  i's  and  cross 
the  t's  of  this  statement  by  commenting  thus: 

"Such  are  the  conditions  which  in  the  eyes  of  Nationalist 
pohtieians  constitute  a  tyranny  so  intolerable  as  to  justify 
Ireland  in  repudiating  her  fair  share  in  the  burden  of  war  against 
the  enemies  of  civilization." 

The  Spectator  has  still  a  point  to  emphasize,  and  says: 

"  All  these  good  conditions,  we  may  add,  were  worked  out 
in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  with  the  hearty  good-will  of 
the  British  people  and  paid  for  almost  entirely  by  the  British 
taxpayers." 

The  position  that  Ulster  takes  up  with  regard  to  Home  Rule 
is  thus  defined  by  The  Spectator: 

"The  people  of  Northeast  Ulster  believe  as  firmly  as  thex- 
have  ever  believed  that  the  legislative  Union  with  Great  Britain 
gives  Ireland  her  best  chance  for  developing  spiritually  and 
materially,  and  for  securing  good  government.  But  provided 
that  the  Imperial  connection  is  maintained,  they  make  no 
attempt  to  dictate  to  or  interfere  with  tJie  local  majority  in  the 
South  and  West.  Let  those  parts  of  Ireland  which  want  Home 
Rule  have  it;  but  let  those  parts  which  do  not  want  it  be  without 
it.  In  strong  contrast  to  this  point  of  view  is  the  attitude  of 
the  NationaUsts.  The  Sinn-Feiners  and  their  feebler  Nationalist 
allies  not  onl^^  demand  absolute  sei)aration,  but  they  demand  it 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  They  will  Hot  for  one  moment  listen 
to  the  principle  just  set  forth.  Their  claim  is  for  dominance, 
not  for  justice.  What  in  the  Southerner  is  but  a  rational  word, 
that  in  the  Ulsterman  is  fiat  mutiny."- 

The  Ulster  manifesto  is  somewhat  emphatic  on  tMs  point. 

It  says: 

"The  appeal  whii^h  lh(>  Nationalists  make  to  the  princij)lc  of 
'solf-determination'  strikes  Ulster  Protestants  as  singularly 
inappropriate.  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  cosignatories  have  been 
careful  not  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  it  was  their  own 
opposition  that  prevented  the  question  of  Irish  government  bfing 
settled  in  accordance  with  that  principle  in  191G.  The  British 
Govermnent  were  iirepared  at  that  time  to  bring  tlu>  Honn^Rule 
Act  of  1914  into  immediate  operation,  if  the  Nationalists  had 
consented  to  exclude  from  its  scope  the  distinctively  Protestant 
population  of  the  North,  who  desired  to  adhere  to  the  Union. 
This  compromise  was  rejected  by  the  Nationalist  leaders,  whose 
policy  was  thus  shown  to  be  one  of  self-determination'  for  them- 
selves con^bined  with  coiTcive  domination  o\  er  us. 

"It  is  because  the  British  Government,  while  prepared  to 
concede  the  principle  of  self-determination  impartially  to  both 
divisions  in-  Ireland,  has  decliiu>d  to  drive  us  forcibly  into  sucii 
subjection    that    the     Nationalist    party    concei\e    themselves 


entitled  to  resist  the  law  of  '-onscription.  And  the  method  I>y 
which  thin  resistance  has  been  made  effective  ih.  iu  our  view, 
not  les'-;  deplorable  than  the  spirit  that  dictated  it.  The  ."  .  ' 
active  o|>ponenls  of  c<jnscriptiou  in  Ireland  are  men  who  h;.  ■ 
been  twice  detected  during  the  war  iu  treasonable  traffic  with 
the  enemy,  and  th<ir  mo^t   ))Owerful  sup|K>rt  has  Ix'i-n  that  of 


IRKLAXD  S  OPPOKTINITY  • 

Ikisii-A.\ii.hi(\-n  rrolu  the  flphtiutj  fronti— "  Say.  yourr  inissmt.'  iiio 
s  -rap  of  )our  life." 

Fat — '•  An'  liow  d'ye  know  I'll  not  be  in  it  yt.  now  tliey'ri'  luakln' 
conscription  voluntary'.'"  Punth  dyondom. 

ecclesiastics  who  have  not  scru|)led  to  employ  wea|K)ns  <tf 
spiritual  1errorisni_  which  have  elsewhere  in  the  civilized  world 
fallen  out  of  political  use  since  the  Middle  Ages." 

The  Spectator  claims  to  put  the  Irish  question  into  a  nutshell 
when  it  write>: 

"If  Roman  Catholic  Ireland  woidd  adopt  the  jirinciple 
a<lopted  by  Protestant  Irelan<l  and  allow  the  will  of  the  local 
majority  to  i)revail,  those  parts  of  Irelan<l  which  ask  for  Honie 
Rtile  would  have  it  at  once.  What  has  killed  Horn*'  Ride  is  the 
refusal  of  the  South  and  West  to  aliandon  their  claim  to  domi- 
luince,  and  to  live  up  to  their  i)rinciples — -to  be  honest  Home- 
Rulers.     There  is  the  Irish  question  iu  a  single  sentence." 


HUNGARY  W\M>   No      (KMKAI.   El  ROFK"— N..  -,,  ,1 

love  ha^s  ever  Ixen  lost  between  Berlin  and  Budapest,  and  now 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  Magyars  wish  the  a^rgressive  Ger- 
mans at  the  l>ottom  of  the  sea.  The  Budai>est  Az  Est,  one  of 
the  most  important  papers  in  Hungary,  writ<<s: 

"Community  of  fronts  for  <leath  and  bread  is  no  longer  suf- 
ficient.    The  chaitis  with  which  the  Germans  have  l>otind  our 
coiuitry  are  no  longer  strong  enough.     They  now  m»ed  a  guar- 
anty that  the  Central   Europe  alliam-e  will  last    fore\er.     Our 
armies  must  be  made  over  in  order  to  makt-  one  sole  :inuy  for 
Central   Europe.     Customs  frontiers  must  disappear,   together 
with   the   state    frontiers.     Navigation,   money,   c«uum«Tce.   in- 
dustry, and  all  our  country's  laws  nnist  lx'  in  eomnmn  with  tho>e 
of  Central  Europe.     Otu-  stn-ams,  the  air  we  breathe,  our  <us- 
toms,  i>erhaps  even  the  laiuruage  we  six^ak,  mu.st  Ih»  in  common. 
We  Uve  iu  a  wodd  d<uuinati'd  by  the  statue  of  Hindenburg.  s<i 
high  that  it  s»H>ms  to  tou<h  heaxfu.     Oh.  lords  of  (\'ntnil  Eup 
eternal  adorers  of  warl  km)w  that  you  have  to  do  with  the  H 
garian  nation,  which  wishes  to  act  indejH'ndently.     We  can  n»»t 
li\<'  without  liberty,  and  we  fight  to  fn**'  ourselves  fr. 
KiU)w,  then,  that  we  wish  for  a  <nstonis  fn»ntier,  a  n;i 
peiuient  army,' and  t  he  preserv  a  t  ion  of  Htingarian  oiMliRation." 


It 
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THE   RECONSTRUCTION   OF  THE   RACE 


IT  WILL  BE  NEWS  to  many  to  hear  that  the  hu.man  race 
needs  reconstruction.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  nerve- 
speciaHst,  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  of  New  York,  an  alienist 
of  note,  assures  us  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  such  a  necessity. 
Speaking  before  the  National  Education  Association  at  its 
Pittsburg  meeting,  on  the  subject  that  we 
use  as  our  title,  Dr.  Peterson  bids  us  note 
that  the  selective  draft  has  revealed  defects 
in  an  average  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  our 
young  men — the  school-children  of  yes  terday . 
When  w*e  ask  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
schools  of  yesterday,  we  find  the  answer, 
he  says,  in  the  school-children  of  to-day. 
Through  them  and  on  them  our  plans  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  race  must  act,  and 
he  gives  us  a  definite  program  for  carrying 
it  out.     Saj's  Dr.  Peterson: 

"Authorities  show  us  that  there  are 
physical  defects  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  20,- 
000,000  school-children  of  to-day,  most  of 
them  preventable  and  remediable-,  heart-  and 
lung-diseases,  disorders  of  hearing  and  vision, 
malnutrition,  diseased  adenoids  and  tonsils, 
flatfoot,  weak  spines,  imperfect  teeth — and 
among  them  1  per  cent,  of  mental  defect. 
The  children  in  country  schools  are  worse 
off  than  in  city  schools.  We  are  sending  the 
best  we  have  to  foreign  battle-fields.  We 
are  retaining  the  30  per  cent,  of  imperfect 
citizens  to  leaven  the  race  of  to-morrow. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  prepotence  of  in- 
feriority. It  is  often  said  that  we  get  what 
we  deserve  in  the  way  of  government,  laws, 
and  institutions.  Since  it  is  possible  in  our 
democracy  for  a  moron  to  be  elected  mayor 
of  a  city  and  an  imbecile  to  be  made  gov- 
ernor of  a  vast  State,  it  may  be  easily  im- 
agined how  the  smaller  offices  in  our  legisla- 
tures, county  boards,  and  city  councils  overflow  with  the  inferior 
and  the  unfit. 

"We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  swine  plague,  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  of  cattle,  pine  blister,  chestnut  blight,  gipsy 
moth,  chicken  cholera,  and  we  have  that  annual  'pork-barrel' 
of  millions  on  millions  of  dollars  devoted  to  all  sorts  of  triAial 
and  foolish  exploitations  of  rural  creeks  and  hamlets;  but 
what  have  we  spent  on  our  greatest  national  asset — the  health 
of  body  in  our  school-children?  Body  is  the  foundation  on 
which  mental  structure  nuist  rise.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  physical  foundation  be  made  and  kept  .sound  and 
strong.  The  mental  structure  is  secondary  to  that.  We  are 
spending  enormous  sums  on  medical  care  of  our  insane  and 
other  defectives  in  institutions  all  over  the  country,  and  rightly 
so,  to  do  what  we  can  to  repair  our  broken  adults.  This  is 
relief  work;'  but  what  we  spend  on  preventive  measures,  on 
health  education  for  our  growing  children,  is,  indeed,  small  by 
comparison 

"Compulsory,  education  we  have — compulsory  feeding  and 
training  of  the  mind.  Compuslory  health  we  must  have — com- 
pulsory feeding  and  training  of  the  body. 

"In  the  war  against  ignorance  we  have  conscripted  the  school- 
children. They  are  the  vast  draft  army  of  our  second  line  of 
defense.  But  in  what  sort  of  cantonments  do  we  house  them? 
What  physical  drill  do  we  give  them,  what  medical  inspection 
and  care,  what  sanitation,  what  remedial  steps  do  we  take  to 
restore  them  quickly  to  the  ranks  when  they  are  ill? 

"But  enough  of  destructive  criticism.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
idea  of  reconstruction  of  the  race.  Let  us  read  the  old  books 
with  a  new  comprehension.  It  is  almost  a  hundred  generations 
ago  that  a  teacher  (Mencius)  wrote:    'The  root  of  the  empire  is 


HE  FAVOns  "COMPUI.SORY  HEALTH." 

Dr.  Fn'derick  Petorson  thinks  it  just  as 
important  as  compulsory  education. 


in  the  state.  The  root  of  the  state  is  in  the  family.  The  root 
of  the  family  is  in  the  indi\idual.  So  for  the  people — encourage 
them;  lead  them  on;  rectify  them,  straighten  them;  help 
them;   give  them  wings!' 

"We  must  set  up  a  standard.  It  mjght  be  that  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  '  to  begin  the  education  of  the  child  a  hundred 
years  before  it  is  born.'  That  can  be  at- 
tained in  a  few  generations.  To  accomplish 
it,  we  must  coordinate  all  the  orgarozations 
now  at  work  for  the  conservation  of  our  citi- 
zenry— the  maternity  classes,  the  baby-sav- 
ing societies,  the  mothers'  committees,  the 
kindergartens,  the  child  welfare  and  physical 
training  bodies,  the  seaside  and  countryside 
and  sunshine  associations,  all  that  have  to  do 
with  preschool  welfare,  the  public  and  private 
schools,  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Association,  t!ie  boards  of 
education,  and  the  boards  of  health.  The 
presidents  of  boards  of  education  should  be 
c»-officio  members  of  these  coordinated 
boards.  This  is  a  great  updertaking.  but 
we  can  begin  by  breaking  into  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  public  schools  and  establish- 
ing education  in  health,  especially  in  food- 
knowledge  and  food-habits  as  a  vital  and 
essential  part  of  the  teaching.  From  the 
schools  the  health  instruction  will  be  carried 
home  to  the  parents  and  younger  children, 
and  soon  the  whole  movement  of  reconstruc- 
tion will  permeate  the  state." 

Dr.  Peterson  next  outUnes  his  program 
for  reconstruction,  which  is  a  large  one,  with 
several  requirements  as  follows; 

"1.  The  teachers  themselves  should  be 
given  better  sanitary  conditions  for  their 
own  health  and  fuller  instruction  in  all  that 
has  to  do  \\  ith  the  laws  of  health. 

"2.  Every  city  and  country  school  should 

be  made  sanitary  and  kept  so,  and  the  school 

and  its  grounds  should   be  as   beautiful   aa 

possible,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  and  the  pupils, 

but  as  an  example  to  all  other  citizens  who  are  beginning  to  use 

the  school  more  and  more  as  a  community  center. 

"3.  Every  child  should  be  regularly  weighed,  measured,  and 
examined  and  a  health  record  kept,  which  should  accompany 
him  throughout  his  school-life.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
authorities  to  see  that  the  defects  of  our  young  citizens  are  cor- 
rected and  disorders  of  growth  and  nutrition  remedied.  As  malnu- 
trition is  one  of  the  most  serious  conditions,  a  hot  luncheon  should 
be  made  available  for  CAcrv  child  and  every  teacher.  The  health 
examiuiilion  should  include  dental  inspection  and  treatment. 

"4.  Each  school  should  have  an  adequate  pro\ision  fot 
physical  training,  gj-mnasiums,  athletic-fields,  playgrounds^ 
gardens,  and  shops,  together  with  specially  qualified  instructors 
in  physical  training  and  other  vocational  fields. 

" ").  Finally,  with  the  foregoing  foundations  thqre  should  be  a 
thorough  system  of  instruction  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
health  with  sj^ecial  emphasis  on  health  problems  rather  than  on 
disease,  in  physical  and  mental  habits,  in  personal  hygiene,  in 
public  health  and  sanitation,  in  methods  to  avoid  communicable 
diseases,  in  the  res])onsibilities  of  parenthood,  and  in  all  that 
relates  to  nutrition  and  growth,  including  foods  and  food'-values. 

"This  is  a  large  program,  too  largfc  for  the  inequalities  of  con- 
sciousness of  our  multitudinous  States.  It  might  be  carried 
out  in  a  few  States  soOn  and  in  others  Only  after  generations. 

"This  is  a  scheme  for  the  reconstniction  of  the  whole  people. 
It  is  a  Federal  program.  It  is  an  emergency  program.  It 
should  have  the  immediate  attention  of  our  foremost  teacher  in 
the  Prosid^ntial  chair.  We  need  a  Hoover  for  the  children — a 
children's  health  administration. 

"With  all  this  in  \'iew  and  after  months  of  careful  planning. 
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the  National  Child  Health  Organization  has  been  formed,  whose 
literature  is  being  now  distributed.  Do  the  first  practical  thing 
for  a  beginning.  The  teach«!rs  <;an  place  scales  and  a  measuring- 
rod  at  once  in  every  school  and  with  the  height  and  weight  and 
age  charts  that  will  be  sent  on  request,  the  campaign  can  be 
immediately  started  against  one  of  the  chief  evils,  namely,  mal- 
nutrition. The  Child  Health  Organization  has  some  of  the  best 
teachers  and  educators  in  the  country  as  members  and  counts 
on  its  board  the  foremost  medical  specialists  on  children  and 
public  health.  Its  i)ul)hcations  will  be  supplied  on  request 
to  all  who  desire  them." 


GERMAN   ARMY   ENGINEERS   INFERIOR 

SO  MANY  PEOPLE  see*  to  thyil^  the  Germans  excel 
in  these  features  of  modern  warfare  that  depend  on 
engineering  skill  that  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
Germans  themselves  regard  the  French  a«  Iheir  superiors  in  this 
respect.  The  German  officer,  we  are  told,  is  a  military  leader, 
pure  and  simple;  he  leaves  _  technical  matters  to  civilians. 
Civilians  build  the  big  guns;  civilians  also,  i.t  is  to. be  presumed, 
have  developed  the  details  of  such  weapons  of  offense  as  gas- 
generators  and  flame-throwers.  ,  Military  men,  operate  them, 
but  they  simply  follow  instructions.  One"  can  not  help  wonder- 
ing whether  this  may  not  explain  the  fact  that  neither  gas  nor 
flame  has  yet  won  a  battle  for  the  Teutons.  The  ix)int  of  view 
noted  above  is  quoted  by  The  Electrical  Review  (London),  from 
a  report  in  Le  Genie  Civil  (Paris),  of  a  speeeh  delivered  in  Ger- 
many by  Dr.  von  Rieppel,  president  of  the  German  Society  of 
Engineers.  The  editor  of  The  Review  believes  that  English 
army  engineers  are  also  suffering  from  some  of  the  faults  here 
set  forth.     Discussing  Dr.  von  Rieppel's  address,  the  writer  says: 

"The  speaker  said  that  Germany  did  not  foresee  that  the  war 
would  become  an  economic  and  technical  war;  the  military 
schools  were  designed  solely  to  produce  men  fitted  to  com- 
mand and  familiar  with  the  art  of  war,  and  economic  and 
technical  questions  were  practically  ignored  by  them.  He  had 
been  struck  by  the  difference  between  their  own  ideas  on  this 
subject  and  those  of  the  Fi'eneh  when  he  visited  the  Universal 
Exposition  of  19(X);  as  a  member  of  the  jury  on  civil  engineering 
works,  ho  had  several  times  had  to  judge  splendid  buildings  of 
which  the  architect  was  a  Fi'ench  officer,  and  he  w'as  surprized 
to  learn  that  a  large  number  of  French  officers  received  a  very 
comprehensive  training,  and  at  the  end  of  their  studies  had  to 
pass  examinations  in  engineering.  These  young  officers  often 
acted  as  engineers,  especially  in  the  colonies,  where  they  were 
able  to  make  use  of  their  general  knoA\ledge  and  render  valu- 
able service  in  connection  with  economic  and  technical  matters. 
There  was  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Germany,  and  this  deficiency 
had  led  to  serious  results.  During  recent  years  the  technology 
of  the  arms  of  war  had  made  unprecedented  progress;  industry 
had  provided  the  officer  with  greatly  impro\ed,  but  complicated, 
weapons,  the  mechanism  of  Avhich  he  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand. The  Gernum  officer  was  aceustoiued  to  receive  Avith 
material  instructions  for  its  use,  and  did  not  seek  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  it,  looking  u]>on  industrial  technology 
as  a  thing  a])art.  with  which  he  need  not  trouble  himself,  and 
this  false  idea  led  him  to  underestimate  the  value  of  industr^• 
with  regard  to  the  art  of  Avar.  Modern  weapons  had  to  be 
served  by  specialists  who  must  possess  not  only  the  usual 
qualities  of  the  soldier,  but,  above  all,  technical  experience  and 
professional  skill;  the  German  officers  were  not  fitted  to  control 
such  men,  for  in  their  case  the  purely  military  point  of  a  iew 
was  a  secondary  consideration.  In  future  the  training  of  their 
officers  must  be  regarded  from  a  totally  different  aspect." 

In  suggesting  that  the  British  Royal  Engineers  may  be  suffer- 
ing from  this  same  malady,  the  editorial  writer  mentions  i)ar- 
ticularly  those  branches  of  engineering  Avhieh  fall  outside  military 
operations,  such  as  the  use  of  electric  light  and  power,  water- 
supply,  the  industrial  deA'eloi)ment  of  large  areas  of  country, 
etc.     He  proceeds: 

"It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  find  behind  our  lines  several 
little  petrol-electric  sets  at  Avork  within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other,  tnu'h  su])])lying  a  diffc^ront  de|)artnient,  and  all.  of  course, 
dfVDuring  ])ctrol,  as  well  as  capital  outlay,  and  Avorking  under 


uneconomical  conditions  of  loading,  where  a  single  properly 
j)lanned  installation  would  have  starved  the  lot  at  Icks  tlian  h;ilf 
the  fiost  and  twic<-  the  elTiciency.  Even  where  a  local  bui>j»l\ 
of  electric  power  has  been  available  inde|)endent  sets  haA'e  been 
put  down.  Whollj'  unsuitable  plant  has  bwm  rf-quisitioncd 
from  home;  owing  to  the  lack  of  te<;hnical  knowledge  on  lli<j 
j)art  of  the  local  engineer  ottiwr  in  command.  Petrol  has  been 
emj)loyed  where  coal  would  ha\e  bw-n  preferable,  because  the 
latter  can  be  sup})lied  by  small  vess^-ls  making  short  Aoyages. 
whereas  jxtrol  comes  from  far  oNcrscas  in  large  and  costly  oil- 
ships,  which  are  a  special  object  of  llunnish  hate. 

"Such  questions  as  these  demand  broa<l  views  and  wide 
knowledge,  wliich  can  only  be  gained  in  the  s<'hr>ol  of  exj' 
Their  correct  soliiti(jn  is  of  immense  imj>ortancx',  not  onl. 
efficient  conduct  of  the  Avar,  but  also  to  our  finances  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  peoples  concerned  after  the  war.  Thej'  may 
seem  to  be  far-fetched;  the}'  are  not.  Narrow  views  on  the 
scope  of  an  engineer  officer's  duties  and  responsiVjilities  are  out 
of  date,  and  must  go.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  pro))lem  can 
be  solved  by  commissioning  as  officers  men  who  in  civil  life  are 
engaged  in  such  Avork,  and  this  is  perfeetly  true,  but  only  on 
one  condition — that  they  are  ijiAested  with  full  powers  to  carry 
out  their  jdans  without  interference.  This,  we  y>elieA'e.  has  not 
been  the  case,  and  if  such  widt;  poAvers  can  not  be  entrust<-<l  to 
enginetT  officers  who  are  not  j>rofessional  soldiers,  then  the  latter 
must  be  proA'ided  with  such  an  adequate  and  catholic  training 
in  the  sciences  of  engineering  economi<'S  and  industry  as  w  ill 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  work  themsehes." 


THE   GOOD    OLD   TABLE   DTIOTE 

/I  LTHO  OUR  ANCESTORS  did  not  k-now  the  tahk  d'h6te 
/—\  by  name,  they  had  it  and  enjoyed  it.  The  cheap  board- 
-*-  -*-  ing-house  and  the  laA'ish  farm  alike  flourished  upon  it. 
And  it  Avould  seem  that  Mr.  Hoover.  avIio  erstwhile  frowned 
upon  it,  has  changed  his  mind.  He  apparently  now  belicAes 
that  it  will  encourage  saA'ing  instead  of  wast*.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Paul  Pierce,  Avho  writes  the  department  of  "Com- 
ments" in  Table  Talk  (Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  September).  Mr. 
Pierce  counts  it  among  the  blessings  of  war,  that,  at  least  until 
peace  and  plenty  descend  again  upon  us,  we  shall  be  served  in 
public  restaurants  with  simi)le,  home-cooked  meals.     He  says: 

"The  Food  Administration  in  its  quest  of  finding  the  most 
economical  way  to  dine  seems  to  favor  the  a  la  carte  method 
Avhere  a  Aariety  of  dishes  are  listed  and  the  diner  makes  his 
OAvn  selection  as  to  soup,  meat,  A'egetable,  and  dessert.  This  is 
tlie  Avay  Ave  haA'e  always  had  it,  except  that  the  size  of  the  menu- 
card  has  been  gradually  shrinking.  Gone  are  the  enormous 
sheets,  as  large  as  a  newspaper,  which  restaurants.'  especially 
CJerman  ones,  used  to  delight  in  laying  before  patrons,  but  the 
choice  of  foods  is  still  amazingly  large. 

■'  But  the  hotel  and  restaurant  men  faAor  the  good  old-fashioned 
tdhlc  d'hote.  Not  the  kind  associated  Avith  small-toAvn  hotels 
and  exploiting  the  three  P's — pork,  potatoes,  and  pie:  but  a 
carefully  selected,  Avell-balanced  ration,  chosen  by  chrfs  who 
know  food-values  and  food-combinations  and  whats  good 
for  people. 

"Hotel  men  claim  it  Avill  saAc  enormously,  since  left-ov«Ts 
can  be  utilized  in  i)lanning  other  meals,  just  as  the  housewife 
nuikes  last  night's  roast  into  this  night's  ha.sh,  and  the  odds  and 
ends  of  Aegetables  into  a  tempting  salad. 

"Psychology  enters  largely  into  this  .suggestion.  If  food  is 
l)ut  before  peo]ile  they'll  t>at  it  and  like  it.  Men  go  to  elalx>ratrt 
i>anquets  which  are  nothing  mor»>  or  less  than  tohU  d'hfitr  meal--, 
and  know  nt)tliing  of  Avhat  they  are  to  eat — till  they  arriAc.  Tin  > 
accept  each  course  a.s  it  conies,  there  is  no  Avaste  nor  any  loss  «>f 
food.  Fancy  a  banquet  of  a  thousand  covers  with  each  dimr 
ordering  Avhat  he  Avanted! 

"So  it  Avill  be  Avith  the  tnhh^  d'lnVr  plan  of  the  large  hotel-  ,Miid 
restaurants.  So  much  food  Avill  be  ordered  and  stock«<i  ;iii<l 
prepared,  smaller  portions  serAcd.  thus  eliminating  waste  of  food 
left  on  plates;  more  courses  Avill  be  serAcd  than  an-  or.!  ' 

ordered,  so  that  the  aA  crage  diner  gets  greater  Aariet\ 
would  if  he  had  chosen  a  la  carte;  and  if  a  course  is  liot  wante<l 
it  needn't  be  served.  Hotels  and  n\staurants  will  run  their 
tables  just  as  the  hou.sewife  d»x^s  hers,  and  the  result  will  he  a 
reasonable  and  sane  Avay  of  eating,  just  as  in  the  "old  days'  that 
patriarchs  are  so  fond  of  holding  up  to  our  eyes." 
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CHEMICALS   AFTER   THE   WAR 

IF  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  TABU  GERMAN  GOODS  after 
the  war,  would  it  not  be  well  to  see  that  we  have  facilities 
for  producing,  in  our  own  country,  all  the  things  that  we 
formerly  bought  from  Germany?  Among  these  things  were  all 
6orts  of  higher  synthetic  chemical  products  used  for  research. 
German  firms,  we  are  told  by  Prof.  Ross  A.  Gortner,  of  the 
division  of  agricultural  biochemistry,  University  of  Minnesota, 
used  to  make  and  sell  these  products  at  less  than  cost,  charging 
up  the  loss  to  the  advertising  campaign  for  KuUur.  The  fact 
that  such  compounds  were  to  be  obtained  only  in  Germany 
helped  to  create  the  impression  that  only  Germans  knew  how 
to  make  them.  We  can  make  them  perfectly  well,  but  not  as  a 
cemmercial  enterprise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  A\'e  are  not  making 
them;  and  when  the  war  is  over  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to 
Germany  for  them  or  stop  our  researches  in  the  chemical  indus- 
tries. We  quote  parts  of  a  letter  from  Professor  Gortner, 
printed  in  Science  (New  York).     He  writes: 

"It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  we  ydW  not  use  German-made 
goods,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  only  one  alternative,  i.e., 
the  cessation,  or  at  least  the  slowing  up,  of  research  in  organic; 
chemistry  if  these  essential  starting  materials  are  not  available, 
or  if  they  are  available  at  relatively  enormous  prices. 

"The  question,  therefore,  arises  in  my  mind:  'Why  can  not 
some  man  of  wealth  make  his  named  blessed  by  endowing  a 
laboratory  which  shall  prepare  these  rarer  organic  chemicals 
against  the  needs  of  research  work?'  Undoubtedly  the  German 
supply-houses  sold  many  of  these  products  at  a  loss  before  the 
war,  counting  the  loss  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  advertising 
propaganda,  "\\jhich  was  meant  to  build  up  the  idea  that  Germany 
was  the  great  chemical  center  of  the  world.  Oxvc  commercial 
firms,  unfortunately,  usually  refuse  to  follow  paths  Avhere  a  sure 
and  handsome  profit  does  not  lead  them. 

"If  some  man  of  wealth  can  not  be  found  to  whom  this  sug- 
gestion would  appeal,  what  is  there  to  prevent  one  of  our  research 
foimdations  from  supplying  the  need?  How  could  research 
and  discovery  be  better  fm-thered  in  this  particular  field  of  science 
than  by  fiu'nishing  tlie  essential  basic  materials  to  a  host  of 
research-workers  in  our  colleges  and  universities?  If  such  a 
plan  as  is  herein  proposed  were  adopted  the  United  States  would 
without  doubt  seeiire  and  retain  first  rank  in  the  field  of  organic 
research.  The  initial  cost  would  be  comparatively  small  as 
measured  by  the  scientific  results,  fof  the  investigators'  salaries 
would  be  borne  by  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  where  now 
a  research  foundation  is  giving  to  scientific  investigation  the 
services  of  one  man,  the  same  sum  would,  assist  a  score  or  more 
of  investigators. 

"In  my  own  laboratories  approximately  half  of  the  time  of 
the  investigators'  laboratory  Avork  must  of  necessity  be  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  essential  starting  materials,  pure  amino 
acids,  proteins,  organic  compounds,  etc.,  in  order  later  to  use 
these  for  investigational  purposes.  These  compounds  are  not 
available  on  the  market  except  at  exorbitant  prices,  tyrosin, 
for  example,  being  quoted  at  $5  a  gram  (when  obtainable),  a 
price  utterly  out  of  proportion  with  the  cost  of  preparation." 

Limited  funds  for  research  apparatus  and  chemicals  in  our 
colleges  and  the  excessive  cost  of  these  materials  are  resjiionsible 
for  the  small  quantity  of  research  work;  the  siu'prizing  thing. 
Professor  Gortner  says,  is  that  so  much  is  done.  The  chemistr\' 
budget  for  oiu*  smaller  colleges  is  usually  from  $3")0  to  .?6(X)  per 
year,  and  will  probably  not  exceed  $;},000  in  many  of  our  larger 
institutions.  This  sum  must  first  equip  the  student  with  his 
apparatus  and  chemicals,  and  if  any  funds  remain  research 
chemicals  or  apparatus  are  secured.  Unfortunately  in  many 
instances  no  funds  remain.  The  time  of  the  instructor  is  taken 
up  by  teaching,  and  his  aspirations  toward  real  scientific  in- 
vestigation have  no  soil  ui)on  which  to  grow.     The  A\Til(>r  got>s  on : 

"The  question  may  arise:  'Why  does  not  such  a  man  prepare 
his  basic  materials  even  if  his  time  is  limited?'  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  glamour  in  such  work.  In  tlie  .second  i)lace, 
there  are  often  eight  or  ten  synthetic  steps  from  raw  products 
to  finished  material,  and  the  necessjiry  chemicals  and  ai>i)aratus 
for  certain  of  these  steps  are  not  available. 

"Such  an  endowed  laboratory  as  I  have  in  niiiul  would  Ik'  in. 


charge  of  an  organic  research  chemist  and  would  prepare  and 
keep  in  stock  all  sorts  of  organic  compounds  for  research- 
workers.  If  an  investigator  desired  a  certain  compound  he 
could  obtain  this  \\ithout  cost  or  for  a  nominal  cost,  providing 
that  he  first  convinced  the  director  of  the  laboratory  that  there 
was  an  actual  need  for  the  compound  and  that  it  would  be  used 
in  bona-fide  research  work,  acknowledgment  of  such  a  grant  to 
be  api)ropriatcly  made  in  the  published  results.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  industrial  demand  for  the  chemical  should  arise 
(such  as  that  which  did  arise  due  to  the  depleted  supplies  of 
dimethylglyoxim  after  the  war  began),  the  laboratory  should 
charge  a  fee  at  least  large  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  prepara- 
tion. This  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  exploitation, 
and  in  any  event  it  should  be  definitely  specified  that  there 
should  be  no  resale  of  the  article  in  question,  and  any  supply 
remaining  after  the  completion  of  the  approved  research  should 
revert  to  the  endowed  laboratory. 

"The  abov^e  plan  is  probably  not  perfect,  but  I  feel  that 
there  is  in  it  at  least  a  suggestion  worthy  of  the  serious  thought 
of  our  scientific  men  or  scientific  societies,  and  I  only  hope  that 
in  some  manner  it  may  bear  fruit.  We  nmst  not  again  be 
dependent  upon  Germany  for  our  research  needs,  and  unless  some 
such  endoAAcd  laboratory  is  brought  into  e.vistence  I  can  see 
no  other  alternative." 


ARE  THE  GERMAN  GUNS  WEARING  OUT? 

GERMAN  PRISONERS  have  complained  lately  that 
their  front  line  was  being  exposed  to  their  own  gun-fire. 
This  leads  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  Sep- 
tember 14)  to  the  conclusion  that  German  fire  is  deteriorating, 
particularly  in  accuracy.  Loss  of  accuracy  is  proportional  to 
the  wear  of  the  rifling,  or  erosion— probably  the  most  serious 
of  all  the  causes  of  diminished  effecti^'eness.  According  to  a 
General  recently  from  the  Western  Front,  wastage  due  to 
wear  completeh'  overshadows  that  caused  by  accident  and  by 
the  enemy's  fire.     Says  the  journal  named  above: 

"We  have  always  known  about  erosion,  which  ever  since  the 
introduction  of  nitroglycerin  })Owder  has-been  the  bete  noire  ot 
the  artillerist.  It  has  taken  the  ])resent  war.  with  its  enormous 
increas(>  of  the  use  of  artillery,  to  jirove  how  serious  may  become 
the  wear  of  guns.  Under  modern  conditions  their  life  is  ver>- 
limited.  In  fact,  experience  on  the  Western  Front  has  shown 
that,  at  the  end  of  a  single  hattl(\  some  of  the  guns  may  be  so 
worn  as  to  have  entir(>ly  lost  their  accuracy.  Erosion,  which 
has  been  serious  even  imder  normal  conditions  where  the  firing 
was  more  or  less  intermittent,  has  become  extremely  serious 
imder  present  conditions,  where  field-guns,  such  as  the  French 
75,  can  fire  as  many  as  fifteen  to  twenty  shots  a  minute,  and  in 
cases  of  emergency  may  be  called  on  to  keep  up  that  rate  of  fire 
for  long  stretches  of  time.  Sustained  rapid  fire  with  full  charges 
results  in  the  gims  becoming  excessively  heated.  This  is  being 
met  by  the  use  of  reduced  charges  and  the  enforcement  of  strict 
rules  calling  for  7iauses.  after  a  certain  number  of  roimds.  of 
sufficient  duration  to  give  the  guns  a  chance  to  cool.  Another 
palliati\'e  has  been  found  in  the  greasing  of  the  bore  with  specially 
prepared  substances. 

"Now,  for  the  Germans  the  peril  of  this  wearing  out  of  the  bore 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  extremely  short  of  the  raw  materials 
for  gun-manufacture  and  j)articidarly  for  the  manufacture  of 
liners  or  iimer  tubes.  The  supply  of  manganese  is  becoming  a 
serious  problem  for  the  German  gun  manufacturers,  and  it  is 
at  least  r«>asonable  to  ^ijipose  that  the  notable  decrease  in  the 
volume  and  aecuracy  of  fierman  gun-fire  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  guns  ar(>  wearing  out  faster  than  they  can  replace  them. 
If  this  lie  so.  the  German  High  Command  stands  face  to  face 
with  a  stupendous  ])roblem:  for  the  long-range  shelling  of  back 
areas,  particularly  of  shell-dumps,  cross-roads,  and  concentration 
points;  the  silencing  of  batteries;  and,  above  all,  the  exact 
l)lacing  and  controlling  of  a  creeping  barrage,  or,  for  that  matter, 
of  any  kind  of  barrage,  all  demand  that  the  sights  of  the  guns 
shall  correspond  with  mathematical  accuracy  to  the  ranges 
actually  covered  by  the  shells.  This  loss  of  accuracy  keeps  pace 
with  the  wear  of  the  riding  of  the  gun  and  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  bore.  Loss  of  accuracy  is  due  both  to  the  escape  of  gases 
past  the  base  of  the  shell  and  to  the  failure  of  the  worn  rifling 
to  impart  the  necessary  speed  of  rotation  to  th(>  jirojectile.  The 
rapid  wearing  out  of  Gernum  guns  is  one  among  many  con- 
tributory causes,  which  are  slowly  but  very  surely  bringing  the 
once  seemingly  omnipotent  German  Army  to  its  knees." 
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FORCING    COAL-ECONOMY 

BY  AN  ORDER  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, the  "skip-stop"  plan  is  to  be  adopted  shortly 
by  all  the  street-railways  in  the  United  States,  thus 
saving,  it  is  estimated,  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  coal  used  by  these 
roads,  or  1,600,000  tons  a  year.  A  writer  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting  (Cliicago,  September  4) 
suggests  that  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  Federail  Government,  in 
peace  as  well  as  war,  might  eventual- 
ly assume  the  function  of  forcing 
individuals  and  corporations  to  use 
economic  methods  and  machines. 
The  adoption  of  undoubted  econo- 
mies like  the  skip-stop  is  usually 
blocked  1)y  petty  local  opposition. 
The  Federal  Administration,  hav- 
ing a  broader  outlook,  cares  naught 
for  these.  It  is  working  now,  of 
course,  to  Avin  the  war,  but  the 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  peace- 
time, as  well  as  war-time,  would 
benefit  by  these  persuasive  governmental  influences.     He  says: 

"Conceive,  if  you  can,  what  could  be  accomplished  in  America 
in  the  Avay  of  increased  productivity  and  economy  if  our  Federal 
Government  had  the  authority  to  make  every  indi\idual  and 
every  company  adopt  any  method  or  device  that  had  been 
proved  to  be  economic.  No  engineer  acquainted  with  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  management  can 
doubt  that  if  the  universal  adoption  of  those  principles  could  be 
forced  upon  producers  in  general,  this  nation  could  increase  its 
productivity  fully  2")  per  cent.  That  would  alone  add  more  than 
twelve  billion  dollars  annually  to  the  national  income.  But 
that  is  not  all.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  management  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  enginery  at  our 
disposal.  We  have  literally  countless  labor-  and  material-saAing 
machines  and  ajJiilianees  that  are  scarcely  used,  altho  many  of 
them  are  generations  old.  Does  this  sound  incredible?  Cer- 
tainly not  to  any  engineer  who  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  engineering. 

"Take  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  heat-insulator  for  steam- 
pipes  and  boilers.  It  has  been  known  to  engineers  for  nearly 
a  century  that  by  encasing  boilers  and  i)ipes  with  nmgnesia  or 
other  suitable  insulators,  practically  all  heat  radiation  and 
conduction  losses  could  be  stopt.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
known  to  engineers  that  tlie  saving  in  fuel  thus  effected  would 
pay  an  animal  interest  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  heat- 
insulator.  But  go  into  the  basements  of  steam-heated  resi- 
dences if  you  want  to  get  a  conception  of  how  rarely  this  knowl- 
edge is  applied.     The  landlord  may  know  that  heat-insulators 


15  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  required  to  heat  the  average  houti*-.  On 
thes(>  matters  the  Fuel  Administration  has  power  to  act,  and  it 
should  axii. 

"In  our  issue  of  March  27  we  published  directions  for  bouee- 
heating  i>nj)ared  by  the  Engineering  Group  of  the  Denver 
(Jivic  and  (-omtnercial  Ass<x'iation.  The  engineers  etitimated 
that  bj'  following  those  directions  fully  20  per  cent,  of  the  fuel 
commonly   used   in   heating   buildings  can   be  saved.     Of   the 


•SIDE-DOOR   PULLMANS"   MADK   INTO    A    HOMK:  HOX   CAR.S   AS   A   RESIDENCE. 


60(J,(KX>,(KX)  tons  of  coal  annually  produced,  about  one-sixth  is 
used  in  houseliolds  and  other  buildings.  Hence  if  one-fifth 
of  this  1(K)/KX),0(K)  tons  can  l»e  saved,  it  would  amount  to  20.000.- 
(KK)  tons  annually.  Experienced  mechanical  engineers  estimat*) 
that  of  tlie  .'iOO.OOO.OCX)  tons  used  for  steam-power  purposes 
fully  10  per  cent,  can  be  readily  saved  by  utilizing  metiiods 
that  have  been  well  known  to  engin«'ers  for  twenty  years.  In 
sliort,  by  the  universal  application  of  long-known  methods  of 
fuel-saving  it  would  be  possible  to  save  fully  70.0(X).000  tons  of 
coal  every  year,  and  this  with  a  comparatively  slight  outlay  of 
capital  for  new  apparatus,  etc." 


NO    FHILI.S,    m  T    llAIMMKH   THAN    THK    K AISK1{  S    PAI.ACK 


would  earn  a  big  return  on  their  cost,  but  since  they  would  earn 
it  for  the  tenant  and  not  for  himself,  he  d()(\s  not  cover  the  boil(>r 
and  pipes  adequately,  if  at  all.  The  tenant,  even  if  he  knows 
the  economics  of  heat  insulating,  will  not  spend  the  nmney  for 
nisulators  whose  use  he  may  not  enjoy  for  more  than  a  year  or 
two  before  he  mo\es  out.  For  similar  n^isons  \ery  few  houses 
have  double   windows,   altho   double   windows   will   save   fully 


THE  BOX  CAR  AS  A  RESIDENCE— Altho  the  utilization  of 
old  box-car  bodies  for  the  housing  of  railroad  employees  has 
been  under  criticism  during  recent  years,  the  objections  found 
usually  arise,  we  are  told  by  Tlte  Railway  Review  (Chicago), 
from  the  use  of  equipment  in  such  dilapidated  shape  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  keep  it  in  sanitary'  condition.  Says  this 
paper: 

"With  projx^r  attention  to  this  matter,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  put  old  car  1)odies  in  such  repair  as  to  make  them  neat  and 
cond'ortable.  One  railroad  has  adopted  the  plan  of  placing 
two  of  the  old  bodies  side  by  side,  building  a  roof  over  the  two  in 
common  and  siding  up  tiie  gables,  .so  that  the  real  character  of 
the  premises  is  somewhat  disguised.  At  a  number  of  its  division 
points  in  the  West  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railn»ad 

has  found  it  necessary  to  furnish  liv- 
ing quarters  for  shop  and  roundhouse 
employees  and  trainmen,  owing  to 
lack  of  residences  available  for  rent- 
ing in  these  localities.  Rather  ex- 
t(Misive  use  has  been  made  of  old  box 
ears,  grouixnl  together  and  fitted  over 
inside  and  provided  with  screened 
l)orches.  Th(>  old  bodies  are  floon^d, 
sided  inside  and  ceiled  with  oin'-by- 
six-inoh  flooring,  and  cased  windows 
an>  placed  in  the  sides  and  ends. 
The  ordinary  car-door  is  n-duced  in 
size  to  two  feet  eight  inches,  the  re- 
maining ojm^ji  space l>einp  neatly  sidtni 
and  cased.  At  Greybull,  Wyo..  there 
is  a 'village 'of  such  residen'  ".ill 

of  the  rooms  an.>  lighted  liy  1  ly. 

As  a  usual  thing  two  or  three  of  the 
bodies  are  joiiH>(l  together,  to  afford  four  or  nion^  rooms.  In 
some  instances  two  of  the  bodies  an^  placed  'T'  sbajx'.  in  others 
'li'  shajM^.  and  in  still  other  ca.«es  a  lean-to  is  built  on  in  the  rear. 
l*re|>an>d  roofing  is  generally  placed  over  all  the  Ixxlies  in  each 
group  to  make  the  covering  unbrt)ken.  Tlnre  is  no  trouble  in 
keeping  the  rooms  dean  and  sanitary,  and  the  srn««  ning  in  frt>nt 
of  the  poH'hes  is  jjartieularly  appriH-iated  by  the  t>ceui»ant*." 


FRENCH   GIRLS   HERE   FOR   EDUCATION 


THE  GERMAN  SCHEIME  of  educational  exchange 
which  failed  so  utterly  to  make  the  world  love  the 
Kaiser  will  be  imitated  for  a  better  pvirpose  and  on  a 
large  scale  by  oursel\(>s  and  our  allies,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
the  scheme  sixty-six  French  girls  lately'  landed  on  our  shores  to 
take  up  their  studies  in  American  colleges.     The  emphasis  is 


FRENCH  GIRLS  TO  LEARN  YANKEE  WAYS. 

This  groui)  of  French  collcgo  stiuients  arc  distributed   tlirous?Ii  AVcstcrii   institutions  to  complete  their  cdnca- 

tion  as  guests  of  American  colleges.    They  were  received  on  arri\  al  by  INIrs.  Stocks  Miller  and  Mrs.  Nicholas 

Murray  Kutler.    These  t\yo  ladies  occupy  chairs  in  the  center  of  the  group. 


put  upon  "American"  by  one  New  York  paper,  which  feels  that 
the  real  American  qualities  will  be  assured  our  visitors  by  their 
going  to  inland  or '  Western  colleges.  They  come  on  scholar- 
ships  founded  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Robert  P.  Kelly,  of 
Chicago,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges,  working  in  coojieration  Avith  the  American  Council  of 
Education  and  French  institutions.  The  purpo.se  of  bringing 
these  French  students  to  America  was  explained  by  Dr.  Kelly 
at  a  meeting  in  the  assembly-room  of  the  National  Training 
School  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.,  where  they  were  gathered  to  receive 
their  first  words  of  jjublic  welcome.  The  New  York  Evening 
Sun  thus  reports  the  address: 

-  "It  is  tli(i  lirst  diapter  of  a  largo  program  of  educational 
reciprocity  belwcen  th(>  United  States  and  the  Allies  and  in- 
volves the  exchange  of  stu(h'nts,  both  iiu-n  and  women,  and  also 
of  faculty  members,  with  the  view  of  a  close  spiritual  alinement 
of  tlie  various  ])eoples  of  the  Allied  luitions. 

"The  two  hundred  and  thirty  scliolarships  wliich  hin c  been 
awarded  will  cover  the  tuition,  living-ex|)enses.  and  fees  of  the 
students  during  their  courses.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
girls  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  who  api)lied  for  scholarships 
hav(>  l)een  chosen  l)y  Dean  Mary  Benton,  of  Carlton  College, 
NorthtieUl,  .Miiui.,  and  Mrs.  Stocks  JNliller,  of  Denver,  who 
were  appointed  to  go  to  France  and  visit  towns  and  \illages, 
choosing  from  among  the  appli<"ants  with  the  aid  of  the  D(>part- 
nient  of  Kducation  of  the  French  Ciovernnient  and  \arious 
l)rofessors  Avho  are  or  have  been  teaching  in  universities  in  this 
country.  The  French  (lovernment  api)ropriated  7"i.(KK)  francs 
for  the  traveling  exju'nses  in  this  covintry  and  for  i)ersonal 
expenses  of  the  girls  who  could  not  afford  them." 


With  a  high  sense  of  local  disloyalty  the  New  York  Tribune 
felicitates  the  young  ladies  on  the  fact  that  they  are  "not  going 
to  any  alien  spots  like  Radcliffe  or  Barnard  or  Vassar  or  BrjTi 
MaAVi-, "  but  "straight  to  headquarters,  to  the  University  of 
Iowa,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  so  on,  where  education 
is  corn-fed  and  Americanism  is  not  diluted  by  any  imported, 

transatlantic  accent."  It 
turns  the  matter  this  way 
and  that: 

"  This  is  quite  as  it  should 
be.  Wo  like  our  East  and 
are  proud  of  it.  But  it  is 
only  a  small  part  of  America 
and  not  representative  at  all 
of  much  that  is  most  Ameri- 
can. If  A'isitors  from  Europe 
could  skip  hurriedly  o^•e^ 
Beacon  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  and  spend  most  of 
their  time  west  of  Pittsburg 
and  much  of  it  west  of  the 
]\Iississii)pi,  they  would  not 
misunderstand  us  as  much 
as  they  do.  They  might 
cAen  then  comprehend  New 
York,  which,  despite  siuface 
apjiearances,  is  much  nearer 
to  Kan.sas  City  than  it  is  to 
Paris — or  even  Kief. 

'  It  is  genuine  understand- 
ing between  nations  that 
should  be  gain(>d  from  such 
transfusions  as  this  v(>ry  in- 
teresting educational  ven- 
ture. And  understanding 
can  come  only  from  grip- 
ping essentials.  Henry 
James  is  an  American  es- 
sential, yes.  But  th(>ro  ought  surely  to  be  S]ioon  Ri\er  to 
supplement  him,  and  it  is  just  this  intimate  touch  with  an 
American  West  that  these  Fn-nch  girls  can  gain  from  life  in 
our  Western  colleges. 

"A  young  Rounumian  once  did  just  this  and  wrote  of  it  with 
rare  frankness.  His  name  is  M.  E.  Ra\'age  and  his  book  bears 
the  title,  'An  American  in  the  Making.'  You  can  be  irritated 
at  his  point  of  -view  or  not,  depending  ujwn  the  stiffness  of  your 
American  collar.  But  there  is  no  (pnvstioning  the  clear  look  at 
America  which  life  in  a  Western  college,  the  University  of 
Missouri,  gave  him.  East,  or  rath(T  th(>  Old  West.  m(>t  the  New- 
West  th(>re  with  a  will.  Democracy,  coedtication.  our  whole 
social  system,  were  flashed  on  the  screen  with  a  vi\  idness  im- 
possible to  parallel  in  any  other  American  comnumity.  Mr. 
Ravage  was  fjiirly  scornful  of  our  <'ullure  by  eom))ari.st)ii  with 
East  Side  standards.  He  was  warmly  api)reciative  of  nuich  else. 
"So  will  our  visitors  from  France  hi>  imprest,  we  suspect. 
It  is  a  long  jump  from  a  French  village,  Vith  its  deliciously 
worn.  an<I  mellowed  beauty,  to  a  raw  Kansas  town.  Yet  the 
war  has  made  the  Kansas  soldier  utterly  welcome  and  thor- 
oughly at.  home  in  any  French  village.  .  Wo  have  surely  not 
less  faith  in  a  poilii's  sist«>r  equipped  with  th(>  rarest  of  tact  and 
the  clearest  of  eyes." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  does  not  take  the  flii)pant  view  implied 
ill  the  New  York  Siut's  characterization  of  "half  a  hundred 
l)a<'kages  of  international  cement": 

".\fter  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  millions  of  Americans 
coming  home  from  France.  What  they  will  ha\e  learned  of  that 
land  will  be  dissemiiuited  through  their  family  circles,  and 
perhaps  beyond  that;  but  it  will  be.  to  all  but  those  who  have 
been  in  France  themsehes,  secontl-hand  information.  Like- 
wise,  it   will  consist  of  observations  made  through  masculine 
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eyes;  and  while  the  American  woman  will  not  distrust,  perhaps, 
the  opinions  of  the  otlier  sex  coneerniii^?  tiie  women  of  Franec, 
she   would   undouy)tedly   prefer    to   form    her   own   eonclusioiis 

from  personal  observation 

"These  young  Freneh women  are  coming  to  Uve  In-rc;  Uk-v 
will  see  many  phases  of  American  life  which  are  not  apj^arent 
to  the  casual  visitor;  and  those  who  go  back  to  Fran(;e  will  take 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  America  which  no  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  France  could  convey.  The  experiment  is  an  admirable 
one;  it  savors  distinctly  of  a  broader  internationalism  to  come." 

The  Evening  Sun  was  successful  in  gathering  some  personal 
facts  about  our  new  visitors: 

"Madelene  Letessier  exprest  great  interest  in  tlu;  submarine 
question  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  inquired  anxiously 
whether  the  American  coast  had  been  gassed.  All  of  Hit'  girls 
spoke  excellent  English,  and  many  expect  to  teach  English  in 
French  colleges  after  their  graduation,  others  to  teach  French 
in  English  colleges. 

"Mllo.  Edmee  Hitzel,  of  Paris,  had  studied  Entrlish  for  .some 
years  with  a  view  to  teaching  it  when  this  scholarshii)  offer  came. 
Now  she  is  to  attend  the  Univer.sity  of  Colorado.  She  says: 
'Prance  is  quite  animated  now  that  the  American  soldiers  are 
there 

"Mme.  Marcelle  Bloucher,  of  Paris,  a  slight,  dark-haired 
girl  who  is  the  widow  of  a  French  .soldier  who  was  gassed  two 
years  ago,  will  go  to  the  State  College  for  Women,  Denton, 
Texas. 

"Four  students  have  scholarships  to  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. They  are  Mile.  Fernande  Holie,  of  Paris,  who  attcmded 
the  University  of  Kennes  for  two  years  and  also  a  school  for 
girls  in  Sheffield,  England,  for  one  year;  and  Mile.  Paule  Bureau, 
who  studied  in  the  University  of  Bordeaux  for  three  years  and 
has  been  in  England  the  last  year.  Both  will  go  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

"Mile.  Mouly  and  Mile.  Preivet  will  study  at  the  University 
of  California.  Mile.  Helie  told  of  the  French  universities.  '  Our 
universities  have  few  men  in  them.  At  Rennes  we  had  but  two 
rooms  for  the  lectures.  Now  the  wounded  men  discharged  as 
unfit  for  further  service  are  coming  back  to  study.  There  were 
men  of  the  Foreign  Legion  on  our  bosit  coming  over  for  the 
Liberty  Loan  drive.  We  lieard,  too,  of  jour  war-work  drive. 
It  is  splendid,  so  many  organizations  representing  such  different 
interests  and  religions  going  together  in  one  big  drive.  It  helps 
us  French  so!' 

"The  drive  referred  to  was  the  United  War  Work  Campaign 
set  for  the  week  of  November  11,  when  the  seven  organizations 
—the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  vV.  C.  A.,  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  American  Library  Association,  National  Catholic 
War  Council  (K.  of  C),  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  Salvation 
Army — will  combine  to  raise  .1170..')00,000  for  war-work." 


WAR'S  SHOT  AT  "LA  GUEKRE"— The  mystic  may  find 
comfort  in  the  symbolic  accident  of  battle  about  Amiens  and 
see  the  shot  that  tore  a  fresco  by  Puvis  de  Chavaimes  as  war's 
detestation  of  war.  The  added  fact  that  the  shot  may  have 
been  guided  in  vengeance  for  the  wide-spread  ruin  suffered  bv 
art  itself  may  give  the  mystic  a  firmer  basis  for  his  faith  in  the 
future  peace  of  the  world.  The  London  Evening  Standard 
prints  from  a  correspondent  the  following  account  of  a  I'ntlicr 
remarkable  coincidence: 

"Suoh  descriptions  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the'  German 
bombardment  of  Amiens  as  I  have  read  from  the  pens  of  the 
special  correspondents  who  attended  the  impressive  thanivs- 
giving  service  in  the  cathedral  make  no  mention  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  feats  of  salvage  accomplished  during  the  war. 
1  refer  to  the  rescue  from  the  partly  <leniolished  Picardy  Museum 
of  the  world-famous  niural  iKiintiugs  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

"The  work  was  aiu-omplislu'd  in  May,  under  an  intense 
bombardment,  by  Mr.  Felix  Boutreux,  a  l*>ading  art-expert, 
assisted  by  four  sap])ers  of  the  'cauioutlage  section,'  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Military  (5o\ernor,  Colonel  du  Teil  de  llavelt. 

"Altogether  well  over  200  square  yards  of  canvas  had  to  In- 
detached,  inch  by  inch,  from  its  foundation,  and  i-oUed  on 
cylinders  for  removal  to  a  i:)lace  of  saft>ty.  Despite  the  con- 
tinuous and  deadly  peril  of  the  working  party,  every  one  of  tln> 
masterpieces,  including  the  great  panels,  'Pro  Patria  Ludus'  and 
'Ave  Picardia  Nutrix,'  was  got  away  undamaged,  with  the 
exception  of  the  i)anel,  'La  Guerre,'  the  canvas  of  whieh  was 
shghtly  torn  by  a  shell-splinter." 


P.   T.    BARNUM   DRAMATIZED 

BAKNUM'S  CIUCLS  keeps  alive  th«-  nam.-  of  th<-  great 
American  showman;  but  Mr.  Tom  Wis*-,  the  a<-tor,  has 
off  and  on  been  devoting  biniKelf  to  the  task  of  revivifyiinj 
his  i)ersonality  to  a  generation  that  knows  him  only  by  tradition. 
"The  rich  humanity  of  the  showman  has  gript  Wise's  imagina- 


.IK.XNV    LIND. 

From  a  cont<>iuporar.v  litlioKraph. 

Hit  appcaraiu'c  under  P.  T.  Barnuin's   iiianaKOincin    on    S(  pt<'ni!»«T 

11,  1850,  at  Castle  (iardon,  thrilled  our  fon-fatlicrs  as  lu-ver  l)?^)!^. 

It  is  shown  on  a  following  page  as  the  play  ropivsents  the  (•^-en^. 


tion,"  .says  Hebecca  Drucker,  in  the  New  York  Tribimc.  who 
represents  the  actor  as  convinced  that  Barnum's  "irresistible 
humanity  is  a  part  of  the  permanent  American  s|)irit."  Frt)ni 
Mr.  Wise's  presentment  of  the  charaeter.  The  Tnlnnic's  critic 
thinks  that  if  theater  audiences  never  know  anything  else  a)M>ut 
"P.  T."  they  will  "always  believe  his  eountry  did  well  to  hav«> 
lo\('d  him."  The  play  built  around  the  aetor,  tho  it  prt>.s«'nto 
Jenny  Lind,  Lavinia  Warren,  and  Gen.  Tom  Thumb,  does  not 
fare  so  well  at  the  Xi>\v  York  critics"  haniN.  Their  complaint 
is  that  the  real  aroma  of  the  eircus  is  not  given.  U|>on  this 
l)oint  Mr.  Wise  won<lers  what  New  York  knows  alxtut  a  circus 
anyway?  When  asked  by  Miss  Drucker  if  he  \va,s  dis^ipixiint^Mi 
at  New  York's  gretting,  he  r«>pli«'s:  "No.  I  have  the  fun  of 
doing  it.  Besides,  New  York  isn't  a  cinnis  town.  It  doe-sn't 
know  what  it  is  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  se**  the 
circus  come  into  town — and  to  hav«>  e\er\  one  knock  off  A\ork 
on  eircus  day  -  or  the  fofl  of  being  under  einMis  canvas.  It  only 
knows  the  Garden.  New  York  tloesn't  get  much  thrill  out  of  a 
circus."  The  play,  which  was  concocttHl  by  Mr.  Wise  himst'lf, 
assisted  by  Harri.-<on  Kho<les,  has  an  iut^^rt^sting  histor\  : 

"The  idea  first  »'ame  to  him  almost  ten  years  aco.  \vhil<  he  wss 
playing  'The  Gentleman  from   Mississippi."     For  yoars  people 
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had  been  casiiall.^^  remarking  'ITow  miicli  you  look  like  Barnunil' 
Then  one  day  he  ehaneed  upon  the  '  KeeoUections,'  and  the  naive 
self-revealment  of  the  Connecticut  Yankee  fascinated  Wise. 
He  began  to  dig— into  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  tlie  time, 
in  the  anecdotes  extant  of  him  and  in  the  biographies  of  him — ■ 
and  found  a  mine  of  character.     A  thousand  stories  of  him 


JiAIiXVM.    TOM    THUMB.   .\NM)   />.\\7.V/.t    WARRES. 

Mr.  Wisi'.  ill  an  olT-stasjc  moment,  .sliow.s  his  coiiceptioii  f>f  Mariimii 

as  a  man  of  "  rich  Immanity." 


illustrate  the  nuiM's  audacily,  and  yet  his  essi'ulial  siiii|(iicit  \": 
his  highly  personal  code  of  honesty,  coui)led  with  a  fundamental 
morality;  his  Ioac  for  bigness  and  his  small-tow  n  kindnes.s— the 
contradictions  that  make  a  ])ersonality.  But  the  task  of  digging 
a  play  ou(  of  all  this  material  was  too  much  for  Wi.se.  He  called 
in  Harrison  Jihodes,  aiul  together  they  began  the  laborious 
work  of  elimination.  When  all  had  been  eliminated  that  they 
thought  they  covdd  spare  they  found  they  luid  material  for  fom* 
plays.  They  wrote  them  aJl.  For  years,  in  off  seasons  and  in 
obscure  places,  Thonuis  Wise  has  iTeen  j)roduciug  one  or  another 
of  these  versions — testing,  cutting,  combining,  discarding — 
until  he  thought  the  present  l)lay  worthy  to  bring  to  Xew  York. 
In  the  discarded  versions  was  one  that  showed  Barnum  at  the 
zenith  of  his  career,  when  as  ])roprietor  of  the  'greatest  show 
on  earth'  he  was  astonishing  the  world  with  his  three-ring  circus, 
his  menageries,  uiid  tli(>  splendor  of  his  shows.  But  this  Barnum 
was  an  institution  that  it  was  difHcult  to  galvanize  to  life — .so 
they  W(>nt  back  to  the  tin\e  when  as  proi)rietor  of  the  All-Ameri- 
can  Show  of  Freaks  he  floated  up  and  down  the  Mississippi. 

"Wise  mourns  the  stories  of  him  tlu-y  could  not  |)ut  in — one 
can  sew  that.  There  was  an  advertising  «'xi)loit  in  which  liarnum 
promised  to  show  a  horse  with  a  head  where  his  tail  should  be, 
and  when  the  reporters  came  they  found  a  liorse  turned  about 
wrong  side  before  iu  the  stall.     He  did  not  know  or  care  about, 


nmsic,  l)ut  he  undertook  the  tour  of  Jenny  Lind  at  what  was 
then  considered  a  fabulous  risk.  iShe  accepted  his  management 
because  on  the  letterhead  on  which  he  proposed  negotiations 
there  was  ])rinted  an  ornate  picture  of  his  house.  She  was  sure 
that  a  man  who  had  such  a  fine  house  must  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial person.  Not  many  people  now  recall  how  he  enriched 
his  native  city  of  Bridgeport,  Conn." 

The  critic  of  the  Xew  Y'ork  Sun  shows  that  he  himself  could 
respond  to  the  allure,  perhaps  because  he  is  less  of  a  New-Y'orker 
than  the  others  who  refuse  to  V>e  pleased.     He  writes: 

"If  Phineas  T.  Banium  had  returned  to  the  flesh  last  night 
on  the  stage  of  the  Criterion  Theater  he  could  scarcely  have 
filled  his  skin  better  than  it  was  done  by  Tiiomas  A.  Wise.  There 
was  not  a  wrinkle  to  deplore.  He  might  have  been  somewhat 
surpri/.ed  at  tlie  aptness  of  circumstance  and  the  imraodiateness 
of  cause  and  effect,  but  doul)tless  he  would  have  raised  no  great 
ructions  at  any  slight  improvement  contrived  by  the  dramatic 
biographer. 

"Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  .shadow  forth  the 
glamour  of  circus  life  on  the  stage,  but  it  remained  for  Harrison 
Rhodes  and  Thomas  A.  Wise  to  conceive  the  bright  idea  of  mak- 
ing it  but  the  nimbus  of  glory  sun-bunding  America's  greatest 
showman.  When  to  these  factors  are  added  the  appeal  of  such 
illustrious  characters  as  Jennii  Lind  and  Gen.  Torn  Thtiinb,  it 
would  seem  strange  that  it  took  five  years  to  get  a  production 
after  the  play  was  written,  but  the  death  of  Charles  Frohman 
put  tlie  plans  out  of  joint  until  Charles  Dillingham  became 
interested. 

"Nothing  short  of  four  acts  would  have  hoen  adequate  to  the 
essential  phases  of  the  sub.je<'t.  Besides  the  personality  of 
the  Yankee  showman,  his  geniality  and  shrewdness,  there  was  a 
A\  hole  gallery  of  jwrtraits  to  introduce,  from  that  of  the  Swedish 
nightingale  down  to  the  liA'ing  skeleton,  the  prize  fat  woman, 
the  snake-charmer,  and  the  woman  midget.  The  complete 
cast  numbers  twenty-five.  The  dramatic  turn  of  the  plot  grows 
o\it  of   Bdrmnti's  land   speculation   in   Bridgeport,   which   came 


THK   CiHKA  1      .  >    .  1     1    \i     s 

Whom  an  actor  of  our  day.  Mr.  Tom  Wi.siv  so  stroiiRly  rrsembies  a-s 
to  inalvc  his  appc  araiicc  as  111'   Kn-al  sliowman  a  forcuionc  conchision. 


near  breaking  him  and  snuishing  the  tour  of  Jenny  Lind  xmder 
his  management. 

"The  lirst  act  was  in  the  oftice  tent  of  the  circus  at  EutawAill(>, 
Tenn.,  where  all  the  characters  were  introduced  with  consider- 
able comedy,  and  Barnum  adopted  a  French  girl  who  had  run 
away  from  a  drunken  father.  How  she  was  transformed  from 
the  iioodoo  of  the  company  into  its  idol,  how  Tom  Thumb  wooed 
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Lavinia  Warren,  and  how  Barnum  rose  superior  to  bankruptcy-  and 
launched  Jenny  Lind  on  her  successful  career  at  (Castle  Ciarden 
in  Now  York,  were  the  principal  elements  of  the  i)la\  .  The  cos- 
tumes of  1850  helped  to  create  an  interesting  atmosphere." 


MORE   CONDEMNED   BOOKS 

THE  ARMY  "INDKX"  has  had  some  notable  names 
added  to  its  list.  To  swell  the  number  of  books  which 
we  gave  in  our  issue  of  September  16,  more  have  been 
indicated  by  the  Department  of  Military  ( 'ensorship  as  undesir- 
:il)le  for  our  soldiers  to  read  while  trainini;;  for  war.  So  the 
camp  librarians  must  comb  them  out.  On  tli(;  new 
list  may  be-  seen  the  name  of  an  ex-Mayor  of  Xevv 
York,  one  who  was  outspoken  in  his  defense  of 
Germany  in  the  early  days  of  the  Eurof)ean  con- 
flict, but  who  now  holds  a  commission  in  the 
American  Armj'.  Then  we  find  a  college  president, 
a  late  college  professor,  and  an  editor  under  in- 
dictment for  violation  of  the  Esj)ionage  Act.  That 
a  man  may  repent  and  abjure  his  shortcomings  is 
l)roved  by  the  fact  that  the  list  also  includes  the 
book  whose  introduction  was  written  by  the  head 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and 
pubhshed  at  the  instance  of  a  notable  review. 
The  New  York  Trihnne'a  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton goes  over  the  list  in  fuller  detail: 

"In  the  new  list,  which  makes  a  total  of  seventy- 
two  books  placed  under  the  ban,  is  'Two  Thousand 
Questions  and  Answers  About  the  War,'  edited  by 
J.  W.  Mueller,  American  i-epresentative  of  The  Slavs 
and  Stripes,  iind  (containing  a  foreword  written  by 
George  Creel,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information. 

"Other  books  barred  b^icause  of  containing  pro- 
German  utterances,  or  found  to  be  salacious  or 
morbid  and  thus  'unfit  for  American  soldiers,' 
were  written  by  Bernhard  Dernburg,  chief  propa- 
gandist of  the  11  im  in  America;  Edward  Lyell  Fo.v, 
\\Titer  of  laudatory  articles  of  the  Central  Empire; 
David  Starr  Jordan,  pacifist  and  antiwar  spokes- 
man, and  Oeorg(i  B.  McClellan. 

"'The  books  were  barred  from  every  army  camj) 
and  from  every  post  where  American  soldiers  are 
located  because  their  influence  tended  to  nuike  the 
soldier  Avho  n>ad  tiiem  a  less  efTecfive  figliter  against 
the  Hun,'  it  was  explained  when  publication  of  the 
complete  list  Avas  authorized . 

"The  inclusion  of  the  Mueller-(^reel  book  in  the 
list  of  volumes  blacklisted  was  due  to  the  many 
passages  in  the  publication  that  military  censors 
declared  were  Simon-purt;  German  proj)agaiula, 
ranking  alongside  tiio  Dernburg  \olume  carrying 
the  telltale  title,  'Germany  and  the  War,'  and  Edward  Lyell 
Fox's  boastful  work  with  the  apj>arently  undisguised  title,  'B<>- 
hind  the  S(;enes  in  Warring  (Jermany." 

"'War  and  Waste,'  wrift(>n  by  Da^  id  Starr  Jordan,  was 
characterized  as  another  one  of  those  'vicious  pacifist  books 
intended  to  emphasize  the  wastefulness  of  war  and  subordinate 
the  real  puri)oses  of  the  United  States  in  the  war." 

"In  the  list  also  are  numerous  religious  publications  opposing 
war  and  emphasizing  the  vjews  of  pacifists.  Other  public^ations 
were  barred  because  they  were  unfit  from  a  moral  standjwinl." 

The  sixteen  new  undesirables  are: 

"Behind  the  Scenes  in  Warring  Germany,"  Edward  IacII  Fox. 

"Book  of  Truth  and  P'acts."  Fritz  aoii  Franlzius. 

"Disgrace  of  Democracy,"  Kelly  Miller. 

"German  Empire's  lloiu-  of  D(>sliny,"  Col.  II.  Frobenius. 

"Geruum  World  Politics,"  Paul  Uolirbach. 

"Gennany  and  the  War,"  Bernhard  Dernl)urg. 

"Germanv's  Just  Cause,"  J.  O'l).  Bennett  and  others. 

"Heel  of  War."  Georg<>  B.  McClellan. 

"Jesus  is  (^oming,"  Anonymous. 

"Outlook  for  KeUgion,"  Vv.  E.  Orchard. 

"Short  Rations,"  Madeline  Z.  Doty. 

"The  Searchlight,"  Lawrtnice  Mott. 


"The  War  and  America,"  Hugo  Miinstcrbcrg. 
"Two  Thousand   Questions  and  Answers  About  the  War." 
Anonymous. 

"  Liidcrstanding  Germany,"  Max  Eastman. 
"War  and  Wast*-,"  David  Starr  Jordan. 

Th(c  special  obj<*ctions  urg<-d  against  the  "Two  Thousand 
Questions  and  Answers  About  the  War "  were  made  b\  Dr. 
Claude  H.  Van  Tyne,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  editorial 
director  of  the  bureau  of  education  of  the  National  Swjurity 
League.     The  New  York  Evening  Sun  quot«'S  him  as  sayui^: 

"It  is  a  niaster))iccc  of  German  j)roj)aganda.  The  German 
Government   could   not    have,de\'ised  an.\  thing  more  insidious. 


White  fcLudiu,  ^'c\v  Wik. 

JENNY  LIND   RECKIVI.NC    THK    I'L.MDITS   OK   TMK    IH)1  SK, 

While  Barnum,  witli    Tom    Thumb.    Larinin  Warren,   the  Lirin-g   Skrlrton.   and    the 
Fat  Lady,  stand  ontranccd  in  the  win^.s.     The  siviie  as  dcpict'Cil  in  Mr.  Wiup-s  play. 


more  calculated  to  destroy  our  faith  in  our  allies  and  to  insinuate 
into  the  American  mind  excuses  for  (Jermany." 

Some  "strikingly  jiropagandist  parngraphs"  tpiotcil  from  iho 
work  in  the  Lc;iguc's  report  ;»re  these: 

"Q.  How  did  Pni.ssia  become  militiirislie?  A.  As  a  result 
of  being  licked  too  often.  .  .  .  Whenever  France  wanti;«d  to 
Jight  Ru.ssia  or  Austria  (he  roiid  le<l  through  Wurttemberg. 
Bavaria,  or  Prus.sia.  .  .  .  At  last  the  IVtissians  de(<rtnin«"<l 
grimly  to  fight  for  ihemselves,  and  it  was  und«r  the  inspiration 
of  a  burning  zeal  and  lovt>  for  home  and  e<iunlry  that  the  shhkIs 
of  militarism  were  .-^own. 

"Q.  Has  war  e\ fr  jiroduced  so  much  hatred  as  this  <»in'?  .4. 
Always  nmch  the  same  kind  of  attacks  as  now  on  the  Germans. 

"Q.  Were  German  .soldiers  worse  than  others  in  the  march  on 
Peking?     A.   According  to  re\elations  uuide  by  ce-  is 

who  managed  to  get    through    to  Peking,  and  b\  .r 

the  trouble  was  over,  thert*  .soems  to  ha\e  b«M>n  vor>-  little  to 
choose  between  the  troops.  ...  Of  all,  the  Ja|>anes<-  einertr^'d 
with  the  cleanest  reeonl  and  the  Tonkinese  tn>ops  of  th<  Fr.  wh 
with  the  worst. 

"Q.  What  is  the  (lerman  p»H>ple"s  attitiuie  toward  the  K.siser? 
.1.  With  the  exception  of  the  Radical  StM'ialists,  the  Germau 
people  hold  the  Kaiser  in  the  highest  esto-m."" 
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RELIGION'AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


THE   ARMY  TO   REDEEM  THE   CONVICT 


OBJECTIONS  made  by  officers  of  the  National  Army 
to  the  utilization  of  convicts  in  the  Army  furnish 
a  "good  example,"  says  Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne,  "of  the  way  the  average  mind  ceases  to  function 
when  it  meets  the  word  'criminal.'"  The  officers  in  (juestion 
had  stated  that  "the  National  Army  is  composed  of  the  best 


THE   PRISONER   AVn.L   LEND   A   HAND. 

— Mandcy  in  the  Sing  Sing  Prison  Slar-BuUctin. 

of  the  nation  and  is  not  a  refuge  for  criminals."  Apply  common 
sense  to  the  issue,  says  Mr.  Osborne,  in  a  letter  to  various  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country,  and  "we  should  see  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  taking  our  best  out  of  their  honest  employments 
and  sending  them  across  the  seas  to  danger  and  deatli,  while 
we  carefullj'  keep  at  home  the  burglar  and  the  pickpocket." 
Mr.  Osborne,  Avhose  reputation  was  made  in  the  humane  reform 
of  prison  methods,  exclaims  in  amazement  at  the  relegation  of 
these  men  to  Class  5  as  "morally  unfit": 

"Consider  for  one  moment.    Morally  unfit  to  fight  the  Iluns! 

"'The  National  Army  is  composed  of  the  best  of  the  nation.' 
That  is  obviously  not  true.  The  National  Army  is  composed 
of  all  m<>n.lit  to  bear  arms  and  fight — good,  bad,  and  inditTerent. 
Our  National  Army  is  now  the  nation  itself  engaged  in  the 
serious  task  of  saving  the  basic  principles  upon  which  our  nation 
exists;  it  is  not  a  gontlcman's  dub  composed  of  the  socially 
select,  excluding  such  ])ersons  as  are  not  agreeable  to  its  members. 

"By  keei)iug  out  of  the  Army  men  who  have  sei'\ed  time  in 
pris(m  we  .shut  out  many  w  ho  would  make  the  very  best  soldiers — 
bold,  active,  and  accustonied  to  discipline.  As  for  iiatriotism, 
you  will  find  no  more  loyal  Americans  than  the  crooks.  Win- 
not?  One  man  can  love  the  count r\-  in  which  he  burgles  as  much 
as  another  who  banks.  There  is  no  reason  why  (lie  pickpocket 
should  not  feel  as  keenly  the  blessings  of  a  free  country  as  the 
plumber  or  the  lawyer.  'Rich  num.  j)oor  man,  beggar-man, 
thief- — we  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  it  is  our  common  country 
that  is  concerned. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  tliere  luiye  always  been  thousands  of 
ex-prisoners  in  our  Army;  and  there  are  now  more  than  ever. 
I  get  letters  almost  daily  from  one  or  another.  The  latest  one 
says:  '1  have  passed  all  examinations  here  and  am  now  a  full- 
fledged  soldier.     You  can't  imagine  how  many  of  your  friends 


or  ])oys  are  here,  and,  like  myself,  as  no  questions  were  asked  of 
our  past,  we  got  through;  and  some  daj'  the  people  outside  will 
know  how  we  did  our  bit  when  we  could  very  easily  manage 
to  be  rejected.  ...  It  is  great  to  be  in  a  uniform,  and  altho 
I  am  just  a  private  I  know  I  will  always  do  my  bit  and  carry 
out  any  orders  cheerfully  that  are  given  me,  as  I  realize  only  too 
well  that  I  must  walk  the  chalk-line  more  than  any  one  who  has 
not  been  in  stir.' 

"Another  -wTites:  'We  expect  to  go  over  in  October.  Well, 
as  for  me  we  can  not  go  across  too  soon.     I  have  a  rap  to  square 

in  X ,  so  I  am  going  to  try  and  make  a  record  in  case  I  do 

come  back.  But  I  don't  think  1  -vriW  come  back  alive.  If  I 
get  killed  it  will  be  the  l)est  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life,  and  it 
Avill  go  to  square  some  of  the  bad  things  I  did.' " 

The  friend  of  the  prisoner  asks  if  this  is  not  the  stuff  out  of 
which  good  soldiers  can  be  made?     Oh  the  other  hand: 

"Our  present  policy  lets  some  of  the  crooks  get  into  the  Army, 
but  they  can  only  do  so  by  deceit  and  concealment  of  the  truth; 
we  encourage  hypocrisy  and  falsehood.  How  much  better 
to  have  an  ex-convict  contingent  where  these  men  could  look 
after  and  help  each  other.  By  putting  them  in  a  separate 
division  there  would  be  given  them  the  highest  stimulus  to  '  make 
good,'  for  each  man  would  be  working  ^ot  only  for  his  own 
rehabilitatiQn  but  also  for  a  great  cause — the  cause  of  the  prisoner 
the  world  over.  Thus  both  sides  would  gain.  The  country 
would  gain  a  large  number  of  soldiers  who  would  prove  them- 
selves among  the  best  figliters  in  the  war,  and  the  prisoners  would 
gain  the  opportunity  to  prove  that  the  problems  of  crime  can 
be  solved — if  they  are  approached  in  the  right  spirit. 

"May  I  call  attention  in  passing  to  the  fact  that  this  prison 
has  contributed  to  the  Navy  within  the  last  year  over  a  thousand 
men  now  doing  useful  duty,  who  except  for  Secretary  Daniels's 
enlightened  ])oUcy  A\ould  have  been  thrown  out  from  the  service 
with  dishonorable  discharge?  The  same  policy  should  op)en  uj) 
the  ranks  of  the  National  Army  and  make  it  not  'a  refuge  for 
criminals'  but  a  service  where  even  the  criminal  may  ha\"e  a 
chance  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country  in  its  hour  of  need." 

A  mo\e  in  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Osborne's 
recommendations  is  being  made  in  New  Jersey,  where  a  plan  for 
the  military  training  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  jails  of  this 
country  to  prepare  them  to  do  work  essential  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  is  now  in  its  experimental  stage.  The  purpose  is  to 
enable  prisoners  to  earn  the  privilege  of  fighting  for  their  countrj'. 
Mr.  Burdette  G.  Lewis,  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  gives  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  a  statement  of  what  is  undertaken: 

"I  am  gratified  to  say  that  New  Jersey  has  again  taken  the 
lead  as  the  first  State  in  the  Union  iu  beginning  to-day  to  utilize 
the  man-power  of  its  correctional  institutions  in  work  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  th<»  war,  and  has  arranged,  after  conferring 
witli  the  War  Dopartnuuit,  to  assign  prisoners  to  do  essential 
war-work  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  work  will  consist  of 
building  roads,  railroads,  digging  canals,  ditching,  drainage,  and 
agricultural  labor.  They  will  be  trained  by  institutional  officers 
uiuler  the  supervision  of  United  States  Army  officers.  The 
l)risoner  should  be  given  a  chance  to  do  his  bit  in  that  class  of 
service  for  w  hich  the  army  and  State  authorities  decide  that  he  ia 
best  fitted. 

■'The  plan  will  at  once  eliminate  the  objections  of  certain 
army  otlicers  to  the  jilacement  of  felons  or  misdemeanants 
together  with  the  other  United  States  troops,  inasmuch  as  it 
ju'ovides  for  the  segn^gation  of  such  prisoners  in  separate  army 
divisions  utuler  regular  army  officers.  Further,  it  will  eliminate 
the  obvious  injustice  of  the  situation,  which  calls  for  the  entire 
effort  and  sacrifice  of  our  best  and  n6blest  men,  and  carefully 
shields  and  protects  our  offending  classes. 

"I  have  received  the  approval  of  the  War  Department  in 
Washington  to  make  a  test  of  my  plan  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  which  eventually  will  provide,  if  it  is  extended  to  the 
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other  States,  for  t))o  utilization  of  the  man-power  of  more  than 
400,000  prisoners  in  the  United  States.  To  this  end  I  have 
called  a  meeting  to-day  of  the  wardens  and  superintendents  of 
the  correctional  institutions  in  this  State,  and  of  my  medical 
advisory  board  on  classification,  and  have  directed  that  the 
plan  be  put  into  immediate  operation,  thus  placing  the  man- 
power in  the  prisons  and  reformatories  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  States  Army." 

If  these  plans  are  found  feasible  they  may  bo  adopted  through- 
out the  nation. 

HOW   GERMANY   GETS   CHURCH   BELLS 

GERMANY'S  APPETITE  FOR  CHURCH  BELLS  only 
seems  to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Where  copper 
and  tin  can  bcj  extracted  the  sacred  association  of  their 
booty  affects  them  no  whit. 
We  recall  the  ou  tcry  of  Car- 
dinal Mercier  over  the  loot- 
ing of  the  cariUoHH  of  Bel- 
gium; we  hear  daily  of  the 
stripping  of  the  churches 
of  eastern  France,  particu- 
lar! j' of  their  bells;  we  know 
now  that  Russia  has  given 
her  tribute  even  to  the  great 
bell  of  the  Kremlin  in  Mos- 
cow. "The  mad  Rods  of 
Russia  have  cnitlawed  re- 
ligious faith  and  for  months 
have  been  carrying  on  a 
general  religious  persecution 
which  centers  on  the  Or- 
thodox Russian  Church, 
but  embraces  all  religious 
bodies."  This  statement 
is  given  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  on  the  aiithority  of 
the  clerics  of  the  Russian 
Cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
New  York.  Their  chief  in- 
formant is  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Philoposky,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Sitka,  Alaska,  who 
recently  returned  from  Russia.  Items  of  news  brought  by  him 
show  how  the  Germans  jjrofit  by  the  disorder  created  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  if  indeed  the  Bolsheviki  do  not  create  this  disorder 
especially  for  the  profit  of  the  German: 

"Churches  have  been  plundered  and  their  congregations  shelled 
by  artillery  and  shot  down  Avith  ritle-fire.  Church  treasures, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  only  in  Holy  Russia,  have  been  carried 
away  into  Germany  and  German  motor-trucks  are  rapidh'  strip- 
ping the  land  of  its  myriad  liells.  Even  'Czar  Kolokol,'  'king 
of  the  bells,'  the  greatest  bell  in  the  world,  which  long  had  been 
used  as  a  chapel  in  the  Kremlin,  Moscow,  has  been  taken  by 
the  Germans,  according  to  Mr.  Philoposky,  for  the  sake  of  its 
nearly  two  hundred  tons  of  copper  and  tin. 

"While  the  Bolsheviki,  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  the  one 
indelible  characteristic  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  their  faith  in  God, 
proceeded  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  and  pillage  of  those  pro- 
fessing such  faith,  the  Germans,  the  Russian  i)riest  said,  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  panic;  conditions  to  seize  upon  the 
business  and  resources  of  the  country. 

"A  decree  had  been  jiassed  by  the  Bolshevik  Government, 
he  said,  asserting  that  the  cliurches  were  'the  inheritance  of  the 
people,'  and  the  Reds  lost  no  time  in  asserting  their  claims.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  and  sumptuous  churches  in  the  land,  he 
declared,  now  mere  shells,  were  \ised  as  communal  homes  by 
followers  of  tlie  Bolsheviki.  Smoke  from  their  cooking-fires 
trickled  through  the  shattered  windows,  tlie  air  that  had  been 
heavy  with  inriense  reeked  of  bt)iliug  cabbage,  altars  became 
lavatories,  and  wings  were  used  as  stables. 

"While  priests  were  carrying  icons  through  the  Cliudow 
Monastery  in  the  Kremlin,  Moscoav,  the  singing  of  the  choir 
penetrated  to  the  Bolshevik  mob,  who  realized  at  the  sound  that 


a  part  of  their  'inheritance'  was  still  uncollected.  Surrounding 
the  building  with  armed  guards,  the  Jieds  demanded  of  the  hun- 
dreds worshiping  in  the  church  if  they  believed  in  the  Czar, 
in  God,  or  in  whom  they  did  believe. 

"The  response  was  instant  and  came  from  scores  of  exalted 
worshipers.  They  believed  in  God,  they  cried.  Others,  whom 
e\en  the  atmosphere  of  the  sabred  building  c/juld  not  blind  to  Ihc 
significance  of  the  rifles  with  which  the  intruders  were  armed, 
added  \ocifcrously  that  they  did  not  belie\<-  in  the  Czar.  The 
corigrcgaiion,  said  to  number  nearly  one  thousand,  was  utas- 
sacrcd  on  the  spot. 

"Religious  lea^'hing  of  any  kind  was  banned.  A  priest  who 
ventured  to  tea«'h  tin;  Ten  Commandments  to  a  pupil  was  liable 
to  c(jrporal  punishment." 


CRACKBRAIN     KELIGIUL.*;    (Jl  IJiHEAKS    IN    GERMANY 
-Outbursts  of  religious  mania  ar<'  refK>rte<l  from  many  parts  of 


KKENCH   CHLKCli   liJbbLS   AT    WOLFEMtUTTEL. 

This  photograph,  taken  from  a  German  prisoner,  confirms  the  story  of  the  Kaiser's  whok'sal<*  loot  of  rhtirch 
bells,  and  tells  the  tale  of  underfeeding;  in  the  wtnvly  Kroup  of  yoiinp  l>oys  who  are  onlooki-rs  h'-re. 


the  German  Empire,  and  to  an  Amsterdam  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World  they  appear  Aery  "weird."  Pan-Germans 
are  said  to  have  "given  way  to  a  kind  of  heathenish  mysticism,' 
and  'openly  propagate  a  re\ival  of  the  pagan  worship  of  tho 
ancient  Teutons,  including  offerings  to  Wotan."  Other  forms 
are  even  stranger: 

"The  commander  of  the  19th  Army  Corps  at  I^eipzig  has 
fo\md  it  necessary  to  prohibit  nie<»tings  of  a  sect  known  as  the 
'Little  Flock,'  which  originated  at  Meerane. 

"Its  head  is  a  weaver  named  Hain,  whom  his  adherents  atldress 
as  'Holy  Father.'  He  poses  as  the  Messiah  and  pronounces 
'sentences'  from  his  'judgment-sciU,'  from  which  he  separates 
the  sheep  from  the  goat^s.' 

"The  new  'Messiah'  has  a<lii«v<<i  some  measure  of  popu- 
larity by  his  attacks  on  the  established  dergj-  on  the  gi-ound  that 
they  draw  stipends  which,  he  says,  the  Apostle  Patil  never  did; 
neither  does  he  himself.  The  'Little  FlcM'k'  craze,  it  soonis,  has 
spread  to  such  an  extent  in  Saxony,  especially  ann»ng  impri'ssion- 
able  young  people,  that  the  authorities  have  had  to  interfen*. 

"A  more  modern  offshoot  of  this  qu<H^r  mo\ement  is  h«-adi>d 
by  one  Ludwig  Neuner,  who  definitely  renounc*>s  Christianity 
on  th«'  superfluous  plea  that  it  is  "foreign  to  the  German  ideal.* 
Family  life  is  out  of  date,  sjiys  Neuner.  and  all  childnii  should 
be  charges  of  the  state.  For  prayer.  Neuner  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing sul>stitute.  which  the  Roman  Catholic  GtTmauia  ap- 
l)ropriately  calls  a    prayer  (rsat:,'  or  substitute: 

"Bodily    and    mental      uplift*    movements    every    morning, 
baths,    deep    Vireathing.    song   and    dance,   readinir   of   \:\^      '  ' 
Iio<^try,  con  i^^'ui  plat  ion  of  tnily  artistic    object,*  of  an.  w. 
of   will    power   by    autosugg«'slion.   ete.      The    Roman    ('alliobo 
Ba\arian  Courier  suggests  an  additional  movement  -  t^pptn^;  y| 
the  forehead  morning,  noon,  and  night." 
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THE   NEW  KIND   OF   CONSCIENCE 

^OUR  YEARS  AGO  one  would  have  considered  it 
a  compliment  to  be  called  a  pacifist.  To-day  lie 
would /esort  "to  violent  means  to  resent  the  charge." 
If  this  statement  of  The  Northivestern  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago) 
is  not  one  of  universal  application,  at  least  the  exceptions  are  so 
non-spoken  as  to  make ,  the  ^Titer  here  unaware  of  their  ex- 
istence. In  marveling  at  the  change  of  feeling  which  induces 
this  condition,  The  Northwestern  is  equally  imprest  by  the  absence 
of  "conscientious  objectors."  No  one  to-day  at  least,  it  is 
averred,  "can  apply  that  term  to  himself  with  honor."  Instead, 
"the  popular  term  is  conscientious  fighter."  These  facts,  says 
this  journal,  emphasize  "how  completely  revolutionized  is  the 
thought  of  us  all  as  it  relates  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  present  world-emergency."  The  North- 
western, in  its  amazement,  confesses  it  "had  no  idea  such  unanimity 
of  sentiment  could  have  been  secured  favoring  a  full  surrender 
of  our  nation  to  a  state  of  war."  Whatever  opposition  there  is 
is  surely  non-vocal.  England,  however,  is  not  so  fortunate. 
Recent  correspondence  on  the  subject  in  the  columns  of  The 
Westminster  Gazette  (London)  shows  that  at  the  end  of  August 
"over  five  hundred  conscientious  objectors  .  .  .  had  suffered 
two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  as  the  result  of  suc- 
cessive sentences  imposed  upon  them  by  courts  martial."  To  one 
of  these  WTiters,  Margaret  Morgan  Jones,  "their  continued 
imprisonment  is  a  proof  to  the  world  of  the  failure  of  England 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  conscription  can  not  operate  in  the 
realm  of  reason  and  conscience."  The  writer  in  The  North- 
trestern  is  moved  to  his  reflections  by  a  book  recently  published 
called  "The  Record  of  a  Quaker  Conscience."     We  read: 

"It  consists  of  a  running  diary  of  Private  Cjtus  Pringle,  a 
young  Quaker  who  was  drafted  into  the  Federal  Army  at  the 
outset  of  the  Civil  War,  but  whose  conscience  was  so  sensitive 
on  the  matter  of  taking  up  arms  against  his  fellow  men  that  he 
refused  to  serve.  In  company  with  a  companion  of  like  scruples, 
he  endured  all  manner  of  trials.  He  was  even  tlireatened  with 
death  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Army  and 
carry  arms.  He  was  at  last  placed  in  hospital  service  \\ith  the 
hope  on  the  part  of  his  nonplused  officers  that  he  might  be 
induced  to  serve  in  that  humanitarian  fashion.  But  his  con- 
science still  balked,  and  nothing  could  bend  him.  All  the  while 
he  referred  his  attitude  to  a  Christian  virtue.  He  felt  that  he 
was  being  persecuted  in  a  measure  commensurate  with  that  of 
the  martyrs  of  old. 

"The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  story  was  the  fact  that  he 
at  last  won  out.  For  some  time  he  had  attempted  to  get  his 
case  before  President  Lincoln,  and  at  last  succeeded,  with  the 
result  given  in  the  following  excerpt  in  the  closing  chapter  of 
the  book.  It  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  his  sickness  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph  was  induced  by  his  persistent  refusal  to 
drill,  march,  or  work: 

"'6th. — Last  evening  E.  W.  H.  saw  I.  N.  particularly  on  my 
behalf,  I  suppose.  He  left  at  once  for  the  President.  This 
morning  he  called  to  inform  us  of  his  interview  at  the  White 
House.  The  President  was  moved  to  sympathy  in  my  behalf, 
when  I.  N.  gave  him  a  letter  from  one  of  our  Friends  in  Xew 
York.  After  its  perusal  he  exclaimed  to  our  friend:  "I  want 
3'ou  to  go  and  tell  Stanton  that  it  is  my  wish  all  those  young  men 
be  sent  home  at  once."  lie  was  on  his  way  to  the  Secretary 
this  morning  as  he  called. 

"'Later.  I.  N.  has  just  called  again,  informing  us  in  joy  that 
we  are  free.  At  the  War  Office  lie  was  urging  tlie  Secretary  to 
consent  to  our  paroh^s,  wlien  tlie  President  entered.  "It  is  my 
urgent  wish,"  he  said.  The  S(>(a-etary  yielded;  the  order  was 
given,  and  wo  were  released.  What  we  had  waited  for  so  many 
\\(>(>ks  was  accomjilislied  in  a  few  moments  by  a  providential 
ordering  of  circumstances. 

"'7th. — I.  N.  came  again  last  evening  bringing  our  paroles. 
Tlie  i)reliminary  arrangements  are  being  mad(\  and  we  are  to 
start  tliis  aftornoon  for  New  York. 

"'Note. — Rising  from  my  sick  bed  to  undertake  this  journey, 
which  lasted  through  the  night,  its  fatigues  overcame  me,  and 
u]nn\  my  arrival  in  New  York  I  was  seized  with  delirium,  from 
wliicli  1  only  recovered  after  many  weeks,  through  tlie  mercy 
and  favor  of  him  who  in  all  this  trial  had  been  our  guide  and 
strength  and  comfort.'" 

The  conscientious  objector  is  more  conspicuous  to-day  than 


in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War;  and  The  Northwestern  is  moved  to 
question  whether  the  brand  is  quit«  so  "conscientious"  as  in 
former  times: 

"The  Quaker  Church  has  itself  had  some  shght  addilional 
revelation  on  the  subject  and  is  throwing  itself  into  auxiliary 
service  with  earnestness;  and  few,  if  any,  of  its  members  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  submit  to  the  draft  in  the  performance  of  some 
constructive  work. 

"A  modern  army. campaign  is  so  eomphcated  an  affair,  M-ith 
scores  of  directions  into  which  endeavor  can  be  cast,  that  ail 
can  be  suited.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Quaker  Church  in  the  matter  of  war,  but  our  own  Govern- 
ment considers  the  subject  from  a  changed  standpoint.  Pressure 
of  strong  character  has  been  brought  time  and  time  again  to 
reUeve  conscientious  objectors  from  any  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  present  war,  but  without  avail.  This  is  due  doubtless  to  the 
issues  at  stake.  Never  in  the  history  of  America  has  she  gone 
to  the  front  with  so  clear  a  conscience.  Never  were  the  issues 
in  hand  so  defined.  To  turn  practically  the  entire  nation  into  a 
solid  jihalanx  against  the  Central  Powers,  and  that  without  any 
uprising  or  exhibition  of  reV)ellious  spirit,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  accomplishments  of  modern  times,  particularly  in 
view  of  our  great  distance  from  the  scene  of  conflict  and  the 
fact  that  we  had  been  living  for  generations  under  the  spell  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  when  Europe  called,  America 
responded,  and  to-day  she  is  fast  becoming  the  decisive  factor 
to  humble  the  brutal  enemy  and  bring  to  pass  the  sujiremacy 
of  justice.  It  is  this  clear-cut  issue  that  has  given  the  Govern- 
ment persistence  in  dealing  with  conscientious  objectors,  and 
has  forced  them  to  do  their  part  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  the  desired  end."      

RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  THE  PE-\CE  LEAGUE  —  Speaking 
for  the  Christian  folk  of  England,  the  Archliishop  of  Canterbury 
in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  hails  the  address  of  President 
Wilson  in  New  York  at  the  opening  of  the  Loan  Drive  as  a 
document  in  righteousness.  He  is  confident  that  the  Presi- 
dent's words  will  be  approved  by  tens  of  thousands  of  Christian 
men  and  women.  From  such  a  source  these  assurances  carry 
w^eight  to  the  conviction  that  the  President  has  issued  a  new 
"Magna  Carta,"  as  a  recent  writer  to  the  daily  press  has  put  it, 
but  one  whose  purview  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mere  rule  of 
states.  The  Archbishop's  words  are  printed  in  a  cable  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times: 

"With  the  straightness  and  force  which  we  have  learned  to 
expect  from  him.  President  Wilson  in  his  speech  of  yesterday 
describes  the  character  and  vastness  of  the  issu(>s  which  are  at 
stake.  He  appeals  to  the  Governments  of  the  Aihed  nations  to 
say  plainly  whether  or  no,  in  the  plan  now  being  shaped  for  the 
league  of  nations,  their  vision  and  their  purpose  correspond 
with  his.  I  can  speak  for  no  government,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  mass  of  thoughtful  Christian  folk  in  England  feel  with 
an  earnestness  beyond  words  the  fore*-  of  his  contention  that  for 
reasons  not  of  policy,  but  of  principle,  not  of  national  interest, 
but  of  righteousness  and  justice  and  enduring  peace,  we  want  a 
league  of  nations  on  the  very  lines  he  has  drawn. 

"Details  there  may  be  in  his  description  which  need  elucida- 
tion or  development,  but  his  outline  has  our  unhesitating  sup- 
port. We  are  not  afraid  of  such  items  of  self-surrender  as  may 
here  and  there  be  involved  for  this  nation  or  that.  The  issues  are 
world-wide.    Our  vision  and  our  jnirjiose  must  be  world-vvide,  too. 

"Let  Mr.  Wilson  rest  assured  of  the  vi\id  and  eager  response 
which  his  appeal  awakens  in  the  minds  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Christian  men  and  women,  ujion  whose  will,  in  the  long  run.  the 
effective  decision  must  turn.  The  churchi-s  in  our  land  have 
spoken  with  no  uncertain  voice.  The  responsible  vote  of  our 
Bishops,  given  eight  months  ago,  was  delibt'rate  and  unanimous. 
We  not  merely  welcomed,  in  the  name  of  the  Princi-  of  Peace, 
the  idea  of  such  a  league,  but  we  desired  that  provision  for  it 
should  be  included  in  the  conditions  of  settlement  when  it 
comes.  Other  churches  agreed  or  followed  suit.  We  ha\e  not 
spoki>n  lightly  or  without  a-ssurance  of  the  width  and  warmth  of 
supjiort  on  which  we  count.  We  give  no  mere  lip  adherence  to  a 
great  ideal.     We  mean  that  the  thing  shall  come  to  pass." 


By  an  error  the  article  on  "Imjiulse  for  Daily  Work"  in  our 
issue  for  August  31  was  credited  to  the  Missouri  Council  of 
Defense  instead  of  to  the  Conference  Committee  on  National 
Prejiaredness,  Inc. 
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"For  work  or  in  training  or  play, 

This  soup  makes  me  clever  and  gay — 
A  feast  so  beguiling  I  have  to  keep  smiling. 
And  trouble  just  bubbles  away." 


Good  health,  good  work, 
good  courage — 

They  are  linked  together 

You  cannot  succeed  at  your  daily  task 
-no  matter  what  it  is — if  you  are  handi- 
capped by  a  weak  frame  and  undemourished 
nerves.  You  cannot  bear  your  share  of  the 
Nation  s  burden  unless  you  are  well  fed 
and  well  nourished.  You  cannot  be  coura- 
geous and  cheerful  without  a  good  appetite 
and  good  digestion.  This  is  right  where 
you  feel  the  benefit  of 

CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 

It  is  an  appetizing  nourisher  in  itself  and  it 
so  strengthens  and  regulates  digestion  that  all 
your  food  gives  you  more  nourishment — and 
more  enjoyment,  too. 

We  make  it  from  choice  fresh-picked  toma- 
toes prepared  and  blended  with  other  whole- 
some materials  by  the  improved  Campbell 
method.  This  gives  you  all  the  delightful  flavor 
and  valuable  tonic  qualities  of  the  perfect  ripe 
tomato — and  even  more  tempting  than  nature 
made  them. 

The  contents  of  each  can  gives  you  tw^o  cans 
of  pure  rich  nourishing  soup.  And  it  is  more 
economical  for  you  than  would  be  possible  if 
made  in  any  home  kitchen. 

Served  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato,  it  is  doubly 
nourishing  and  delicious.  The  whole  family 
will  be  healthier  and  happier  for  its  regular  use. 

Order  a  dozen  at  a  time.  Enjoy  it  often  and 
keep  in  good  condition. 
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EDUCATION -IN -AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  especially  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  by 

the  I  \iTED  States  Bureau  of  Education 


1 


COLUMBUS   DAY 


IT  IS  A  GOOD  THING  to  keep  holidays  and  annivcr- 
.saries,  because  they  make  us  remember.  And  memory  is 
in  a  sense  the  greatest  and  most  necessary  of  all  the 
powers  of  man  because  it  is  the  root  of  aU  the  rest.  Civili- 
zation is  memory  —  the  memory  of  what  men  have  learned 
before  us,  that  we  may  learn  more.  Honor  is  memory — the 
memory  of  a  pledge.  Religion  is  memor>'.  All  the  beauty 
and  profit  of  our  future  grow  out  of  fhe  past  as  flowers  and  fruit 
grow  out  of  the  ground.  And  we  go  forward  only  by  looking 
back.  When  a  man  is  suddenlj-  struck  w'ith  loss  of  memory,  he 
becomes  helpless,  like  a  child.  And  when  a  nation  loses  its 
memory,  we  know  what  becomes  of  it.  We  are  fighting  against 
such  a  nation. 

WHAT  COLUMBUS  SOUGHT  AND  FOUND— Every  school- 
child  remembers  that  Columbus  discovered  America.  Colum- 
bus was  an  Italian.  And  Columbus  day,  which  is  the  anni- 
versary of  his  landing,  has  become  especially  the  festival  of  the 
many  Americans  who  are  of  Italian  origin.  But  in  order  to  find 
the  full  meaning  of  the  day,  it  is 
interesting  to  remember  more.  Col- 
umbus did  not  come  here  from 
Italy,  but  from  Spain.  He  came 
seeking,  not  a  new  continent  where 
a  new  nation  might  make  its  homo, 
but  a  short  way  to  India.  To  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  never  doubted  that 
this  was  what  he  had  done.  That 
his  discoveries  would  result  in  the 
growth  of  a  great  free  republic,  the 
hope  and  the  home  of  millions  from 
all  the  corners  of  the  earth,  he  never 
imagined  for  a  moment.  And  yet 
that  was  w'hat  came  of  his  work. 

WE  ARE  ALL  IMMIGRANTS— 
Every  American  who  is  foreign-born 
has  passed  through  the  adventure  of 
Columbus  in  his  own  hfe.  They 
have  all  discovered  America.  They 
came  here  not  for  the  sake  of  that  new 

country  which  they  had  never  known,  but  very  naturally  and 
properly  for  their  own  sake,  for  opjiortunity  or  advantage.  But 
they  have  discovered  more  than  they  knew,  and  more  than  they 
came  to  find.  For  they  came  seeking  a  'strange  land,  and  thej' 
have  found  a  flag  and  a  nation  of  their  own;  they  came  as 
travelers  and  they  have  become  citizens.  And  that  is  all  part 
of  a  greater  thing  which  goes  on  always  and  in  many  waj'^s. 
For  men  are  forever  seeking  thc^r  own  gain,  and  when  it  is  won, 
learning  that  they  have  soiiu>thing  to  value  and  care  for  and 
defend.  A-man  buys  or  builds  a  house,  and  finds  that  he  has 
a  home.  A  man  marries  a  woman  and  finds  that  he  has  a  wife 
and  children.  A  man  prays  for  what  he  wants,  and  finds  that 
he  has  a  God  and  a  religion.  And  it  is  that  c-Kporience  which 
has  been  the  making  of  America,  because  w^e  are  a  nation  of 
immigrants.  Other  nationalities  are  born,  but  Americans  are 
made.  We  all  came  hen*,  ourselves  or  our  fathiTs  or  our  fore- 
fathers; and  the  ditTorcncc  of  a  few  years  or  a  few  generations 
in  the  time  of  our  coming  does  not  matter  much.  What  does 
matter  is  that  we  remember  why  we  came  and  what  we  have 
found,  and  care  for  it  pro()erly.  And  caring  for  it  means  two 
things:  it  means  reali/.iug  its  worth;  and  it  means  guarding  it 
from  harm. 

AMFRICA  A  TREASURY  OF  TRADITIONS  — We    talk    of 
America  as  a  country  of  the  future,  a  laud  without  tradition. 


ITALIANS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


There  were  2,151,422  Italians  in  the  United 
.States  in  1910.  Of  these  1,365,110  were  born  in 
Italy. 

Three  States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey — have  altogether  over  a  million  Ital- 
ian residents. 

New  York  City  alone  had  549,444  Italian  resi- 
dents in  1910 — 7.000  more  than  Rome,  Italy. 

Italian-born  males  of  voting  age  in  the  United 
States  numbered  712,812  in  1910.  Of  these  126,- 
523,  or  17.7  per  cent.,  were  naturalized,  and  55,- 
522,  or  7.8  per  cent.,  had  filed  their  declaration  of 
intention. 

Between  1910  and  1917  the  United  States  re- 
ceived 1,281,218  immigrants  from  Italy,  while 
600,793  returned  to  Italy  in  the  same  period. 


But,  in  a  truer  sense,  America  is  the  new  home  of  many  a  great 
past,  and  a  preserver  of  traditions  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world.  The  immigrants  Avho  made  this  country,  from  the  first 
Spanish  and  French  and  English  colonists  to  the  last  newcomer 
from  Russia  or  the  Mediterranean,  did  not  come  here  to  find 
sometliing  new.  They  came  to  preser\-e  something  old  and 
dear  to  them.  The  Puritans  came  to  preser\e  their  religion. 
The  Revolutionary  War  was  fought  bj-  Englishmen — under 
the  leadership  of  George  Washington — to  preserve  those  Fmglish 
foundations  of  liberty  which  were  as.sailed  by  the  German  king, 
Cieorge  III.;  and  it  is  upon  those  foundations — made  .secure  by 
Washington  fore^'or — that  the  American  Republic  stands  to-day. 
So  did  the  Huguenots  and  the  Ciu-istian  ^^menians  and  the 
persecuted  Jews.  Others  came  to  presetre  their  personal  and 
political  freedom,  which  is  the  oldest  of  the  possessions  of  man. 
Others  again  came  for  the  opportunity  to  do  their  own  work 
and  exert  their  own  talents  frecl.w  And  all  of  them,  in  one  way 
or  another,  came  here  for  the  chance  to  keep  what  they  \-alued 

and  to  do  well  what  they  had  it  in 
them  to  do.  America  is  the  pla^^e  to 
w  hich  for  four  hundred  years  people 
have  brought  those  traditions  of 
theirs  which  were  threatened  or  as- 
sailed in  their  old  homes,  and  in 
which  the\-  ha\e  been  able  freely  to 
preserve  them.  We  are  a  new  nation ; 
but  the  blood  of  the  older  races  runs 
mingled  in  oiu"  veins.  We  are  a 
treasury  of  traditions;  and  it  is  fitting 
that  we  defend  that  treasure  against 
the  new  enemy  of  all  good  old  things. 
ITALY  AND  THE  ITALIANS  — 
No  American  needs  to  be  reminded 
now  of  the  part  Italy  afld  the  Italians 
are  playing  in  preserving  the  tradi- 
tions of  world-civilization  and  world- 
freedom.  The  armies  of  Italy  have 
arisen  from  the  depths  of  the  disaster 
of  1917  to  the  triumphs  of  the  Piave 
The  Italians  in  the  United  States  are  serving  no  less  the  cause  of 
America  and  the  world.  Second  in  numbers  only  to  Americana 
of  German  birth  and  parentage,  the  Italians  in  the  United  States 
have  more  than  borne  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  war,  and 
the  casualty  lists  from  Pershing's  Army  in  France  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  American  soldier  of  Italian  birth 
is  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  traditions  of  his  people 
and  of  the  new  people  of  which  he  is  a  part  in  America. 

Ql^ESTIONS 

1.  In  uhat  States  is  Columbus  day  a  holiday? 

2.  What  special  significance  do-  you  see  iti  the  celebration  oj 
Columbus  day  this  year,  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  as 
Liberty  day? 

3.  Xatne  any  otlier  fatnous  Italians  you  have  heard  of  besides 
Columbus. 

4.  What  prominent  figures  in  affairs  of  the  present  day  are  of 
Italian  birth? 

5.  How  many  residents  of  your  immediate  town  or  neighborhood 
are  of  Italian  birth  or  parentage? 

6.  What  proportion  of  the  Italians  in  your  vicinity  are  American 
citizens?  Compare  icith  the  figures  for  the  entire  United  States 
as  given  above. 

7.  How  do  you  account  for  the  large  numbers  oj  Italians  return- 
ing to  Europe  in  recent  years? 
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Are  you  one  of  the  thousands  of  men  and 
\vomen  who  know  the  immeasurable  satisfaction 
that    comes    with    each     succeeding    purchase     of 

HOSIERY 

Have  you  experienced  its  shimmering  softness,  its  sturdy  strength,  its 
trim  style? 

Are  you  among  those  who  congratulate  themselves  on  its  remarkable 
appearance  as  it  comes  back  week  after  week  from  the  laundry  and  reali:;e 
that  built-in  quality  such  as  this  deserves  its  price  ^ 

Or  do  -^ovi.  buy  )\xst  hosiery  ? 

True  Shape  Hosiery — men's  pure  silk,  75c. 
up;  otiier  grades  in  silk  lisle  as  low  as  40c. 
Women's  silk  lisle,  50c.  up ;  fibre  silk,  85c.  up : 
pure  silk,  ^1.13  to  ^1.75.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  True  Shape.  If  he  hasn't  it,  write  us  and 
we  will  tell  you  of  one  who  can  supply  you. 

TRUE    SHAPE    HOSIERY 
Philadelphia 


^ 


Buy 


'WS.S. 

UNirfJ*  STATES 
OWXWUONT 


Help  to 
Win  the  War 


©  T.  S.  H.  CO,,  t9ift 
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'PHIS  sign  idei: 
'  lifies  Ihe  "Style 
Hradquarlers"  in 
your  Imvn.  Il's  the 
store  to  go  to  for 
the  smart  things  in 
men's  wear. 


©  A.  I).  &  C. 


0rirt^  25ran&  OIIfl%B 


THE  commanding  place  in  the  clothing  trade  of  nearly 
every  city  is  held  by  one  store  by  virtue  of  the  class  of  goods 
in  which  it  deals.  This  store  is  rated  by  the  best  dressed  men  as 
"Style  Headquarters."   It  is  the  first  place  they  think  of  going  to. 

Style  Headquarters"  sells  Society  Brand  Clothes  because  the  man- 
acc-mciit  knows  that  Society  Brand  attracts  the  most  desirable  trade.  That 
these  cUnhes  arc  bought  by  men  who  want  hand  tailored  clothes  and  want 
them  without  the  fuss  and  uncertainty  of  the  custom  tailor's  way.  By 
men  who  want  the  premier  styles  and  want  them  Hist.  By  men  who  count 
it  wasteful  to  pay  less  than  Society  Brand  prices  for  clothing  that  can 
never  fit  so  well  nor  wear  so  lony:. 


tor  your  iiuide  and  safe-cuard  look  for  the  label 
SOCIKTY  BRAND  on  the  insidej  pocket.  It's 
the  maker's  pledtje  of  unqualified  satisfaction.  Write 
us  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Style  Book.     It's  ready. 


J 


^ 


OfflCERS  lINIfOPWS 
AND  OVERCOATS  fOR 
[VERY  BRANCH  Of 
MILITARY  SERVICE 

AS  WELL  AS 
CIVILIAN  CLOTHES 


ALFRED  DECKER  &  COHN,  Makers 

In  CniL-ida,    SOCIKTY  HRAND  CLOTHES,    Limited 

<  HICAOO  NEW    YORK  MONTREAL 


CURRENT   POETRY 


THE  soldier-poet  in  his  songs  from 
the  trenches  usually  avoids  any  theme 
that  savors  of  "shop."  One  reason  for  this, 
we  are  told,  is  because  the  soldier  seeks 
relief  in  verse  from  the  wearing  monotony 
of  war,  a  monotony  broken  only  by  the 
brief  burst  of  battle.  Here,  however, 
are  a  sheaf  of  poems  direct  from  the 
trenches  which  deal  with  war,  and  war  as 
the  soldier  sees  it.  We  quote  a  reflection 
of  war's  monotony  as  it  appears  to  a 
British  private,  from  I'he  Westminster 
Gazette. 

HOMESICK 

By    S.   J.    SCHOFIELD 

You  sit  and  twiddle  bits  of  straw 

To  ease  your  heart  from  hating  things; 

And  all  behind  you,  all  before, 

Is  clouded  with  the  %'ulture's  wings. 

So  homesick  that  you  strive  to  frown 
On  thoughts  of  lovely  things  remote. 

And  yet  you  can  not  fight  them  down 
Before  they're  rising  in  your  throat. 

Friend,  'tis  a  sickness  in  our  bones, 
.And  how  it  comes  we  can  not  say. 

But  talking  here  with  Private  Jones 
1  felt  the  cvU  ebb  away. 


From  the  New  York  Sun  we  take  this 
"vdvid  picture  by  an  Irish,  but  not  a  Xeo- 
Celtic,  poet: 

A  SOLDIER'S  PRAYER 

By  Rifleman  P.^trick  M.kcGill 

Givenchy  Village  is  now  in  ruins.  Tlie  village 
church  has  been  repeateiily  shelletl  and  is  prar- 
ticall.v  leveled  to  the  ground.  One  portion  of 
a  wall  remains  standing,  however,  and  on  this 
is  a  figure  of  Christ,  wliich,  in  some  miraculous 
niaiHier,  has  escaped  the  fury  of  the  German 
sliell-flrc. 

Givenchy  Village  lies  a  wreck,  Givenchy  cluirch  is 

bare: 
No  more  the  peasant  maidens  come  to  .s;iy  their 

vespers  there. 
The  altar-rails  are  wrenched  apart,  with  rubble 

littered  o'er. 
The  sacred  sanctuary  lamp  Ues  smashed  upon  the 

floor, 
.And  mute  upon  the  crucifix  He  looks  upon  it  all. 
The   great    White    Christ,    the    shrapnel-scarred, 

upon  the  eastern  wall. 

He  sees  the  churchyard  delved  by  shells,  the  tomb- 
stones flung  about. 

And  dead  men's  skulls  and  white,  white  boin« 
the  shells  have  shoveled  out; 

The  trenches  nmning  line  by  line  through  meadow 
fields  of  green. 

The  bayonets  on  the  parapets,  the  wasting  flesh 
bet  ween — 

-Vround  Givenchy's  ruined  church,  the  levels 
poppy  red 

Are  set  apart  for  silent  hosts,  the  legions  of  the 
dead. 

.\nd   when   at    night   on   .st-ntry-go,    with   danger 

ke«»pi»K  tryst, 
1  see  upon  the  crucifix  the  blood-staine<i  form  of 

Cluist. 
Defiled   and   maimed,   the   Merciful,   on   vigil  all 

the  time. 
Pitying   His  children's  wrath,  their   pas.sion   and 

their  crime. 
Mute,  unite.  He  hangs  upon  His  Crass,  the  symbol 

of  His  pain, 
.\nd  as  men  scourged  Him  long  ago,  they  scourge 

Him  once  again — 
There  in  the  lonely  war-lit  night  to  Christ  the 

Lord  I  call: 
•  Forgive  the  ones  who  work  Thee  harm.    O  Lord  I 

forgive  us  all." 

Here  is  a  poem,  written  in  Flanders,  by 
an  officer  as  he  watched  some  of  "Kitchen- 
ers  Mob"    marching   into  battle  for   the 
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first  time.     It  appeared  in  the  New  York 

THE  NEW  ARMY 

By  LiEirr.-CoL.  J.  C.  Faunthorpe 
A  bleak  northeaster  chilled  the  blood, 

The  driven  rain  was  cold  as  sleet, 
Over  the  cobblestones  the  mud 

Lay  thick  along  the  sordid  street;' 
Under  a  lowering  leaden  .sky, 

.Singing  a  music-hall  refrain, 
A  Kitchener  brigade  went  by 

Marching  through  MervUle  in  the  rain. 

Young  men  and  strong,  and  some  will  die 

By  bullet,  shrapnel,  bomb,  and  mine. 
Torn  by  the  shrtsds  of  steel  that  fly 

From  four-point-two  and  five-point-nine; 
The  poison-gases'  choking  breath 

Others  will  feel,  and  it  may  be 
That  .some  will  suffer,  worse  than  death, 

Starvation  in  captivity. 

I  could  not  hear  the  words  they  sang, 

I  did  not  recognize  the  song. 
But  clear  to  any  listener  rang 

The  meaning — "  Now  we  sha'n't  be  long" ; 
At  last  they  heard  the  soimds  of  war. 

Parades  and  field-days  now  were  done. 
To  eager  oars  the  bUzzard  bore 

The  grumble  of  the  German  gun. 

Under  a  brighter,  warmer  sky 

I  fancied  I  could  hear  and  see 
The  Roman  gladiators  cry, 

"Salutant  morituri  tc." 
The  new  battaUons  marched  away — 

Somehow  I'd  like  to  hear  again 
The  simple  song  they  sang  that  day 

Marching  through  Morville  in  the  rain. 

The  Harpers  have  published  a  collection 
of  poems  by  American  soldiers  in  France 
called  "Songs  from  the  Trenches."  From 
it  comes  this  song  of  the  airmen: 

AVIATION 

By  Private  Ralph  Linton 
Battery  D,  149th  Field-Artillery 

We  are  youth's  heart  ma'e  visible,  who  ri.so 
On  gleaming  wings  to  greet  the  splendid  sun. 
Weary  of  earth's  slow  cei  tain  ties,  and  run 

Jousts  with  the  elements  to  show  our  pride. 

Last  and  most  chosen  chivalry,  we  meet 
In  single  fight  to  win  a  single  fame; 
Sweep  on  victorious,  or,  defeated,  pass 

Like  tiie  archangels,  trailing  robes  of  flame. 

From  the  same  collection  we  take  this 
touching  tribute  to  the  comrade  who  has 
passed  on: 

iTHERE  IS  A  CLOSE 

By  Maurice  Bourgeois  du  Marais 

Base  Hospital  No.  10 

There  is  a  close  that  overlooks  the  sea. 
Wide  to  the  vaulting  blue,  and  very  still 
Save  for  the  rooks'  sad  cawing.    Here  at  will 
Wanton  the  errant  winds  of  Normandy. 
Witliin  are  crosses,  rear'd  in  ebony. 
Crying  to  all  who  pass  that  here  fulfil 
Their  destiny  those  souls  time  can  not  kill, 
"  Contemptiblos  "  who  died  so  willingly. 
And  here  tlje  other  day  we  laid  him  down, 
Sadly,  yet  proudly,  in  liis  verdant  youth. 
The  first  of  us,  the  sealing  of  (ho  bond. 
Sweet  be  liis  rest,  tho  fleeting  liis  renown 
Among  Ills  luiisfolk,  warriors  all  for  truth. 
Together  now  through  battle  and  beyond. 

This  is  a  very  different  treatment  of  a 
similar  theme,  but  it  rings  true,  tlio  authen- 
tic touch  of  the  "rookie"  lamenting  his 
pal.  It  comes  from  a  trade  paper,  the 
New  York  Tobacco. 

NEAR  NO  MAN'S  LAND 

Bt  Private  B.  A.  Schak 
16th  U.  S.  Infantry 
There  wa'n't  no  bugler  there  a-blowin'  taps; 
The  regimental  chaplain,  tho,  was  'round; 
An'  I'm  a  tellin'  you  as  how  I'm  feelin'  blue. 
Cause    they    put  luj-    rookie   Buddy    in    the 
ground. 
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FACTORS  of  SAFETY 

The  Factor  of  Safety  in  Shipbuilding  is  5-7 
The  Factor  of  Safety  in  Pneumatic  Tires  is  10-14 

For  everything  that  carries  loads,  that  bears  stress  cmd 
strain,  there  must  exist  factors  of  safety. 


To  send  our  great  ships  across 
the  ocean  with  their  burden  of 
supplies,  human  Hves,  food, 
the  munitions  of  war — the  very 
hope  of  our  country  —  and  to 
unload  them  "over  there"  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  dependent 
upon  the  pneumatic  tire. 

Because  haulage,  transporta- 
tion, the  business  of  war,  is  hast- 
ened, conserved,  accomplished 
by  motor-driven  vehicles. 


Does  not  the  "extra  ply"  of 
fabric  carcass  in  the  Hood  Tire 
make  it  possess  the  greatest 
factor  of  safety  you  can  buy 
in  a  tire? 

The  Hood  Tire  is  therefore 
the  tire  you  should  be  sure  to 
use  upon  your  car  to  carry 
you  with  greatest  immunity 
from  tire  mishap  and  to  give 
you  greater  mileage  in  your 
service  behind  the  front. 


•^Look  for  this  sign  of  the  Hood  Dealer 

in  your  town  or  city.  You  will  do  well  tocall 
and  see  him — he  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

THE  HOOD  TIRE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 
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I  showed  'im  how  to  do  "right  shoulder  arms" 
An'  told  him  all  a  doughboy  oughta  know; 

We  slept  together,  but  to-day  he  sleeps 
Near  "No   Man's  Land,"   beneath  the  mud 
an'  snow. 

Ho  said  'is  ma  an'  sister  back  at  home 
Kissed  'im  a  dozen  times  in  fond  good-bys. 

An'  when  'e  talked  about  'em  I  could  see 
That  look  o'  longin'  sliinin'  in  liis  eyes. 

I  hate  to  think  o'  how  'is  mother  feels — 
A  mother's  loneliness  is  worse  'n  mino. 

I'd  write  'Is  folks  a  hitter,  only  that 
This  writin'  business  ain't  much  in  my  lino. 

I  don't  know  what  to  do  when  I'm  off  post. 

My  Buddy's  gone;   an'  seems  like  all  I  know 
I'd  like  to  put  a  flower  on  is  grave 

Near  "No  Man's  Land,"  beneath  the  mud  and 
snow. 

This  from  The  Westminster  Gazette  is  by 
an  unknown  author. 

SUDDEN1.Y  ONE  DAY 

CFound  in  the  pocket  of  Capt.  T.  P.  O.  Wilson, 
kilUid  in  action) 

.Suddenly  one  day 

The  last  ill  shall  fall  away. 

The  last  little  beastliness  that  is  in  our  blood 

Shall  drop  from  us  as  the  sheath  drops  from  the 

bud. 
And  the  great  spirit  of  man  shall  struggle  tlirough 
And  spread  huge  branches  underneath  the  blue. 
In  any  mirror,  be  it  bright  or  dim, 
Man  will  see  God,  staring  back  at  him. 


The  London  Ora-phic  gives  us  these 
noble  lines. 

COMMUNION 

Br  Geoffkei'  F.  Fyson 

You  ghosts  of  those  w^ho  fell 
With  hearts  still  flush'd  with  the  first  ecstasies. 
Why  do  you  leave  your  lofty  citadel'' 
Ever  your  wistful,  unapparent  eyes 
Peer  tlu-o  each  darken'd  doorway,  and  your  hands. 

Vibrant,  intangible. 
Hover,  and  strive  to  touch  us  in  the  street; 

Ever  the  soundless  feet 
Follow,  and  leave  no  trace  upon  the  sands. 

Tho  no  dim  voices  speak. 
Foil'd  by  yoiu"  blood  and  ours.  Death  can  not  seal 
The  spirit's  ears ;   we  know  you  vainly  seek 
Tho  faith  unf alt' ring  and  the  primal  zeal. 
Breathe  from  your  biunished  lips  upon  our  clay; 

Again  that  dawn  shall  break 
When  Honor  handed  us  her  flame-white  sword, 

And  we,  with  one  accord. 
Sped  to  the  hills  to  greet  the  refulgent  day. 

In  his  "Glory  of  the  Trenches"  (.John 
Lane  Company,  New  York),  Coningsby 
Dawson  gives  us  this  poem,  with  its  sud- 
den, une.>:pected  clima.x: 

IN  HOSPITAL 

Bt  Lieut.  Coxixgsbt  Dawson 

Hushed  and  happy  whiteness. 

Miles  on  miles  of  cots, 
Tho  glad,  contented  brightness 

Where  sunlight  falls  in  spots. 

Sisters  swift  and  saintly 

Seem  to  tread  on  gra.ss; 
Like  flowers  stirring  fahitly. 

Heads  tiu-u  to  watch  them  pass. 

Beauty,  blood,  and  sorrow. 

Blending  in  a  trance — 
Eternity's  to-morrow 

In  t,his  half-way  house  of  France. 

Sounds  of  whispcrcHl  talking. 

Labored,  indravtai  breath; 
Then,  like  a  young  girl  walking. 

The  dear  familiar  Death. 
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"CAMPING  OUT"   UNDER  FIRE  WITH 
AMERICAN  BOYS  IN  FRANCE 

FIlOM  one  point  of  view,  this  war 
resembles  a  stupendous  camping-out 
party,  tho  most  stupendous  camping-expe- 
dition in  history.  Of  course,  there  are 
differences,  as  the  correspondent  who  makes 
the  comparison  hastens  to  i)oint  out.  He 
writes  in  tho  Newark  Evening  Xcws: 

You  know  how  it  is  when  you  go  camp- 
ing. You  look  about  for  a  place  by  a  lake, 
a  river,  or  a  spring,  if  possible,  where  you 
can  get  your  own  water,  and  then  you  ar- 
range so  that  some  eoz\'  little  \illage  is 
near,  or  at  least  a  good  farm,  where  you  can 
get  a  chicken  or  a  potato  or  an  apple  now 
and  then.  The  idea  is  to  locate  in  a  coun- 
try where  nice  open  fields,  woods,  hills,  a 
stream  or  two  will  offer  you  pleasure 
through  the  summer  day,  bir.d-song,  play, 
and  repose. 

Here  you  find  your  best  luck  in  avoiding 
anything  in  the  nature  of  water,  You  get 
as  far  away  from  its  awful  taint  as  you  can. 
You  don't  wash.     You  drink  not. 

The  cozy  village  you  steer  sh%'  of  for 
beaiicoup  reasons,  as  our  French-speaking 
American  soldiers  sa3'.  One  reason  is  that 
it  isn't  cozy.  What  is  cozy  about  little 
homes  that  have  been  struck  amidships  by 
the  sudden  shell  and  have  spilled  out  into 
tlie  road  their  beds  and  linen-closets  and 
all  their  treasured  attic  junk?  whose  Icitch- 
ens  lie  beneath  a  ton  of  stones  and  plaster 
and  broken  things?  whose  cellared  stores 
of  food  have  now  become  the  half-eaten 
banquets  of  rats?  Another  reason  is  that 
the  village  is  haunted— not  by  dead  folks, 
but  bj"  the  living — by  two  or  three  old 
women  and  an  old  man,  perhaps  a  child, 
too,  come  back  on  foot,  following  here  the 
ebbing  tide  of  battle.  It  brings  on  an 
acute  attack  of  blues  to  hear  their  faint 
scratching  among  the  ruins,  to  smell  their 
camp-fire,  to  see  them  silently  camping, 
lonely  and  desolate,  without  food  or 
water,  or  clothing  or  homes,  on  the  site  of 
where  they  used  to  live. 

But  the  correspondent's  lugubrious  pic- 
tiu-e  is  rebuked  bj-  the  retort  of  a  Yankee 
private  whom  the  writer  met  on  the  battle- 
field, and  to  -^vliom  he  evidently  made 
remarks  much  like  those  above. 

"Don't  you  complain  about  my  war," 
said  the  doughboj".  "It's  the  only  war 
I've  got." 

The  correspondent  resumes,  iu  a  some- 
what chastened  mood: 

No,  we'll  take  it  as  it  is.  How  is  it? 
Two  or  three  others  and  myself  were  fol- 
lowing the  trail  up  from  ^Ieau\^  the  general 
trail  taken  by  American  soldiers  in  their 
firstfcffeat  offensive  battle  in  Europe  be- 
pinni^  July  18,  the  battle  in  which  they 
registered  the  quality  of  the  American 
Army. 

Where  would  we  rather  have  had  them 
go  into  the  (ire  than  alonir  the  shores  of  the 
JNIarne?  This  is  the  little  stream  that  has 
marked  the  stoi)ping-place  of  Hun  ambi- 
tions for  1,500  years,  over  since  4121  \.n., 
when  Attila  came  to  grief  at  the  hands  of 
the  Gauls,  lost  165,000  men  killed  iu  one 
day  and  retired  into  Cioniiany.  Some  day 
that!  With  all  our  (>ngines  of  destruction 
we  do  not  kill  like  that  now.  Still  that  is 
good  grouitd  for  Americans  to  be  fight- 
ing on   to-da\    and  significant  ground  for 
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RIGHT  TOP 


FOR  YOUR  CAR 


All -Year 

WEATHERPROOF 

Protection 

Exposure  while  motor- 
ing is  the  cause  of  illness, 
worrA',  suffering  and  ex- 
pense— if  not  worse. 

A  Detroit  Weather- 
proof Top  ret  urns  bigdi\- 
idcnds  in  health  protec- 
tion and  ph  \  sical  comfort . 

One  on  ^our  car  will 
give  year  'round  ser\ice 
satisfaction  and  increase 
its  operating  efficiency 
wondcrfullv. 


0«  TJ<rr  MAJ\1..I_ 

WEATHERITIOOF 

TOP 

lietroit.Ml-SeascnTopfcli.Tr.ce 
any  open  TonriUK  car  into  accy 
limouf-inr  —  storm  pioof.  wind 
tight.  dtiHt  rpprUrnt.  and.  >'ou 
can  easily  attach  one  to  >our 
car  wiUiout  aid  of  a  skilled  me- 
chanic. 

Detroit  Weatlicrproof  Tops 
arc  designed  ali>ns  I  u  x  u  r  i  cmi  « 
Iine^;  built  cf  the  be!«t  matrnal 
obtainable:  finished  inside  and 
out  with  infinite  canr. 

But.  the  price,  hie'  -..  i  .■■ 
considered,  is  as,tonis' 

Buy  now!     A  little  U-       - 

conditions  may  make  ijch\-eiics 
uncrrtain,  if  not  imixisniblc. 

Ask    an  >■    Hudson 
Ford.    C  h  c  v  r  oK-  t. 
Buiclc    t)\Trland     oi 
dealer  for  new  descriptive  Utcia- 
turc    and    prices,    ot — write    us 
direct. 

Largetl  All-Seaion  Top 
Factory  in   th»    World. 

Detroit    Weatherproof 
Body  Company 

laOOSasinawSt. 
Pontiac     Michigan     U.  S.  A. 
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HEATING 

LIGHTING 

SPRINKLERS 

CONVEYORS 

PLUMBING 

POWER 


-Built 
-Equipped 


A  STEELE  structure  is  complete.  It  is 
not  just  a  factory  of  four  walls  and 
a  roof  fabricated  to  meet  a  present  emer- 
gency, but  a  comprehensive  industrial 
plant  in  which  every  detail  of  design^ 
co7tstruction  and  mecha?iical  equipment  is 
worked  out  along  the  individual  lines 
which  the  particular  business  in  question 
requires — built  7ight  for  all  time. 

STEELE'S 

IDEA 

is  to  centralize  control  in  one  organization — 
to  take  from  the  busy  executive  all  the  care  and 
worriment  attendant  upon  that  method  of  con- 
struction which  divides  responsibility  between 
the  architect  and  the  various  contractors. 

Such  service  is  possible  only  because  of  the 
size,  completeness  and  64  years'  experience  of 
the  STEELE  organization. 


Win.  Steele  &  Sons  Company 

Engineers  iind  Constructors 
pnii  \ni.i  pniA  toron  10 

F.stiihlishod  64  Years 


American  boys  to  lie  in  by  the  Marne,  the 
old  l>arrier  between  hordes  and  individuals. 

This  camping-  and  scouting-party  of 
mine  had  its  lunch  on  the  high  ramparts  of 
the  chateau  at  Chateau-Thierry.  Our 
soldier-chauffeur  called  it  "  C^hatto  Tear-y," 
and  that  is  the  favorite  way  to  say  it  in  our 
Army.  But  don't  you  laugh  at  our  boy. 
He  speaks  French  with  a  khaki  accent,  but 
it  was  he  who  told  me  the  history  of  this 
eleventh  century  chateau  and  how  it  was 
ruined  in  a  war  many  decades  before  this 
one.  I  don't  know  where  he  browsed  for 
his  history,  but  ho  was  not  camping  in  a 
ruin  he  knew  nothing  about,  as  the  rest  of 
us  were.     The  more  hurrah  for  him. 

The  mossj%  tree-grown  ruins  are  on  a 
height,  and  as  we  ate  the  only  food  we  had 
been  able  to  buy  in  Meaux — that  is, 
tinned  meat,  a  loaf  of  straw  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  aristocratic  wine  (an  unkindly 
mess) — we  looked  down  on  the  town  and 
across  the  Marne  to  the  south  bank.  It 
was  only  three  and  a  half  weeks  since  the 
Boche  had  left.  So  we  had  already'  gained 
half  a  week  on  him  since  Belleau. 

The  town  below  was  much  shelled,  but 
stiU  it  remains  a  recognizable  place.  Dust 
rises  out  of  it  as  we  look  down,  and  a  roar  of 
traffic.  Its  streets  are  pasted  up  with 
board  signs,  newly  written  in  American. 
You  can  tell  whose  signs  they  are  by  the 
stark  brevity  of  the  directions.  No  words 
wasted.  Old  curbstones  are  down  and 
war-wagons  almost  bunk  against  the  little 
flowery  statue  of  the  harvest  girl.  She 
still  stands  there  timidlj^  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  wreckage  and  dust. 

The  chateau  ruins  are  in  a  depressing 
mess  with  dirty  German  leavings.  The 
ancient  dungeons  beneath  the  walls  made 
good  shelters  and  these  are  full  of  signs  of 
recent  occupation.  We  struck  a  match  in 
one  of  them  and  it  was  so  damp  that  the 
j)oor  flame  swallowed  hard  and  expired. 
But  not  before  we  had  se(>n  a  feAv  things. 
A  very  old  and  verj'  huge  stone  cross 
loomed  out  of  the  blackness.  Nothing  on 
it  but  scribbled  Gennan  script.  There 
was  a  magnificent  red-plush  chair  at  its 
feet,  evidently  brought  from  some  luxurious 
home  in  the  town,  and  there  was  the 
broken  neck  of  a  violin,  and  some  straw 
beds  and  cans  and  mud  and  junk.  Oh, 
but  this  is  a  dirty  war! 

Above,  among  the  ruins,  were  graves, 
German,  and  some  nice  furniture  for  sitting 
outdoors  and  enjoying  the  view  of  the 
town.  One  fine,  hand-made  carved  chair 
luid  been  rained  on  and  the  niu<l  splaslicd 
up  tile  legs.     What  does  anything'  niatttr'.' 

As  the  party,  after  gathering  up  their  own 
unopened  tins  and  bottles,  "hit  the  trail" 
again,  they  heard  an  unfamiliar  sound  in 
the  air.  From  other  sources  we  ha\-e 
learned  that  the  roar  of  th(>  Liberty  motor 
is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  sound  of 
any  other  aero  engine  at  the  front. 

But  we  anticipate  the  joyous  revelation 
that  came  to  that  party  of  correspondents 
and  soldiers  there,  beside  the  Marne: 

What  was  it,  where  was  it?  It  was  a 
general  roar,  vague,  frightening.  You 
couldn't  locate  it  and  couldn't  recognize  it. 
It  was  in  the  air.  It  must  be  up  in  tli(>  air. 
It  was  getting  suddenly  mudi  louder. 

"I  say,  can  it  be  a  plane?" 

The  roar  filled  the  whole  heavens. 
Far  up  between  the  U>aves  of  the  trees  we 
strained  Dur  eyes  and  there!  there  were  two 
specks.  We  turned  and  looked  at  eaeh 
other,  a  dawning  question  in  our  eyes. 
Could  it  be  possible?  A  low  voice  at  our 
elbow  said: 
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"Thoy'ro  Liberty  planes." 

"Isiiiah!     Our  planes!     They've  come!" 

The  strange  new  sound  grew  to  a  climax, 
passed,  faded,  died  away.  It  was  over  in 
three  minutes,  and  the  tender  sky  up 
toward  the  front  had  swallowed  them. 

Like  people  who  had  seen  a  vision  and 
heard  the  words  of  the  prophet  on  the 
mount,  we  turned  and  went  down  the  path 
without  a  word.  We  faced  the  same 
direction  and  followed  in  the  imagined 
shadow  of  our  planes. 

Now  "we  were  on  the  broad  highway  to 
the  front.  This  is  the  famous  route  from 
('hateau-Thierry  to  Fero-en-Tardenois. 
Along  this  road  the  German  masses  were 
struggling  only  three  weeks  ago  to  get  out 
of  the  Marne  pockfet.  French  and  Ameri- 
cans at  the  loft,  and  French,  Italians,  and 
British  to  the  right  were  squt^ezing  in  ahead 
to  cut  them  off.  French  and  Americans 
behind  were  chasing  after  them.  French 
and  American  planes  were  hovering  over- 
head and  bombs  were  splashing  down  from 
them.  Every  little  while  several  of  our 
fliers  swooped  down  and  reeled  off  a  belt  of 
machin€)-gun  bullets  into  them.  No  won- 
der the  road  is  still  bordered  with  broken 
stuff  and  dotted  with  German  crosses  stuck 
in  the  ground  haphazard,  turned  over,  and 
tossed  about  at  fantastic  angles  as  tho 
halted  in  a  marionette  dance. 

A  little  farther  back,  neglected  and  half- 
trodden  harvests  were  being  hastily  gath- 
ered in  by  French  soldiers.  Up  hero,  and 
from  here  on,  nothing  in  tho  fields  but  shell- 
holes,  big  and  little. 

A  few  rofugoes  mingled  on  the  roads 
with  troops  this  day,  sturdy  pioneers  com- 
ing back  to  their  homes.  Some  very  few 
had  a  horse  and  wagon  to  bring  them 
home,  but  that  is  heaped-up  luxury.  Most 
of  them  were  walking,  staggering  along 
under  a  big  bundle.  That  bundle  in  most 
cases  represented  all  they  had  now  to  start 
life  with  again.  Tho  villages  on  the  high- 
road to  Fere  are  all  badly  damaged  and 
empty  except  for  soldiers  bivouacking  in 
the  ruins.  Little  Vaiix  is  a  complete  chaos, 
and  the  only  living  people  in  it  are  three 
old  women,  one  old  man,  a  cat,  and  a  very 
sporty  kitten  who  was  cold-bloodedly  play- 
ing with  a  piece  of  debris  as  I  passed. 

We  hear  so  much  of  ruined  villages  that 
it  seems  as  tho  we  get  to  feel  that  the 
French  people  must  be  used  by  now  to 
living  in  them.  However,  it  is  the  first 
experience  for  all  of  these  people,  and 
there  are  few  harder  experiences  for  any  one 
to  have  to  face.  It  is  not  as  bad  now, 
either,  as  it  will  bo  in  a  couple  of  months, 
when  it  turns  cold  and  begins  to  rain. 

Now  we  ran  into  Ferc-en-Tardenois, 
and  I,  for  one,  shall  always  think  of  that 
place  as  the  Inferno.  To  some  people  it 
was  once  home,  and  to  the  Germans  only  a 
week  before  it  was  a  big  base  for  their 
Paris  armies.  They  had  miles  of  ammuni- 
tion and  stores  there  and  thereabout,  and 
some  say  they  had  600  cannon  in  active 
batteries  in  the  vicinity. 

We  sh(>lled  them  out  of  it,  and  we  bombed 
them  with  terrible  tornadoes  of  air-bombs 
dropt  by  great  squadrons  of  pianos  roaring 
down  out  of  the  clouds.  Tlie  little  town 
is  an  awful  jumble.  The  houses  look  as 
tho  they  had  not  only  biH>Ti  hit  by  shells 
that  wrecked  them  through  to  the  l>otlom, 
but  as  tho  their  debris  had  been  hit  again 
and  tossed  far  away,  so  that  perhai>s  the 
junk  of  one  house  now  lies  in  the  cellar  of  a 
neighboring  one. 

In  all  the  woods  about  the  town  the 
dermans  had  well-built  sheds  and  \ast 
stores  of  boxes,  grenades,  and  shells.  Our 
bombs  stormed  down  among  this  sijiistor 
pile  and  up  they  went,  and  the  woods  with 
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Dream  on — 

the  table  is  Valsparred! 

Valspar  is  a  remarkable  varnish.     It  is  zcater-prooj , 
spot-proof y  and  durable. 

Neither   boiHng  water  nor   spilled  liquids  can  turn 
Valspar  white,  or  mar  its  beautiful  surface. 

It  protects  and  preserves  woodwork  and  furniture. 

You  should  use  it  ever^^where  in  the  home,  indoors 
and  out,  to  get  the  very  best  results. 


VALENTINE'S 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


In    the    bathroom,    kitchen,    pantry,   laundry,  splashes  won't 
hurt  Valspar. 

In  the  sick-room  or  the  nursery,  you  can  sterilize  the  Valsparred 
woodwork  with  hot  water  and  soap. 

Or\,the  front  door  and  porch  Valspar  laughs  at  rain  or  snow. 

In  the  front  hall,  wet  feet  and  dripping  !umhrellas  won't  harm 
Valsparred  Hoors. 

Beyond  all  question,  \  alspar  is  the  most  efficient  h«iusehold 
varnish  in  the  world. 

Special  Offer — If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  25c.  in  stamps 
and  we  will  send  enough  \'alspar  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 

VALENTINE  &  CO.,  462  Fourth  .Avenue,  N.  ^ 

Largtsl  Manufadurrrs  iif  Uiih-eraJe  Varnishrs  in  ih,  M'.o/,/ — Established  1S32 

Now  York     Chicago      „,_,  X/A-^UTINCC   ^  «      Tumi  m      London 
Boston  "*   YARlllSHLd  .\n,.lcrdam 

\V.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  !■  r.iiu  ixn  ami   I'linciiial  Pacific  Coast  C^iiios 
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Copyright  1918,  by 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &.  Rubber  Company 


Economical 
Waterproof 
Very  Easy 

Neolin  Soles  serve 
equally  well  as  re- 
soles as  they  do  on 
new  shoes.  Always 
economical,  water- 
proof and  very  easy 
on  the  feet. 


/. 


Create  J  by  Science — to  be 
what  soles  oiiKht  to  be.  They 
come  on  new  shoes  of  all  styles 
for  men,  women  and  children, 
and  are  available  everywhere  for 
re-solinti  and  h;ilf-solinK. 
Always  marked:    flcolin 

Sfe  displays  in  shop  xvnidov..' 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 
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them.  Sorae  charred  pines  and  the  black 
ground  mark  the  site  of  this  great  tree- 
hidden  store  that  no  doubt  was  destined 
in  one  way  or  another  for  Paris.  What 
our  bombs  did  not  explode,  the  Germans 
in  retreating  pell-mell  tried  to  finish.  But 
there  was  too  much  of  it  even  for  lightning 
destruction  to  engulf. 

A  famous  American  division,  already 
celebrated  in  spite  of  its  few  months  of 
action,  passed  along  the  road.  The  faces, 
seen  in  glimpses  through  the  dust,  were 
red  and  streaming  with  sweat,  but  they 
were  a  "contented-looldng  lot,"  notes  the 
correspondent,  and  many  of  them  were 
"jollying."     He  writes  of  them: 

These  were  the  boys  who  had  led  the 
American  vanguard  to  the  Vesle.  We 
tossed  remarks  to  them  and  they  roared 
back  good  cheer. 

The  Utile  streets  were  encumbered  with 
faUen  ruins,  and  hundreds  of  French  and 
Americans  were  salving,  clearing,  pulling 
down,  and  piling  back  the  rubbish.  Plaster 
powder  was  flying. 

Signal-corps  men  on  ladders  were  leading 
telephone- wires  tlirough  the  town  high  along 
the  ruined  walls  and  across  the  chaotic 
square.  Others  were  hammering  up  new 
signs  marking  directions  and  telling  where 
certain  quarters  were.  Often  the  American 
signs  were  beside  the  recent  German 
ones,  which  were  still  there  in  fresh  paint. 
And  those  German  sign-boards  were  nailed 
over  or  beside  the  original  French  ones. 
Kaleidoscopic!  W^e  shot  past  the  dread 
word  '' Kommandantur"  stretching  across  a 
wreck  of  a  building  on  which  the  faint  word 
" Mairie"  (town  hall)  was  just  visible. 

AU  of  this  was  ordy  the  furious  back- 
ground. The  thing  that  riveted  attention 
was  in  the  foreground.  It  was  a  camion 
train  that  had  started  through  the  town 
on  its  way  forward.  It  was  carrying  a 
^\■hole  division  of  husky  young  Americans 
up  into  the  battle  just  ahead.  We  were 
going  in  the  same  direction  and  we  tried  to 
pass,  but  it  was  a  "two-direction  street," 
and  cars  and  trucks  were  coming  steadily 
down  from  the  front,  too.  We  worried  our 
way  along,  shooting  ahead,  now  darting 
in  behind  a  big  lorry,  then  on  again. 

The  train  came  thundering  on,  and  the 
road-bed  shook  with  the  weight  of  it.  The 
camions  were  l)ig  French  ones,  blue,  with 
prairie-wagon  tops,  each  one  packed  with 
about  twenty-five  American  boys  standing 
or  sitting,  and  driven  by — whom  do  you 
think? — Chinese  drivers.  It's  a  strange  war! 

I  think  1  spent  four  ho\irs  on  the  road 
with  that  forward-urging  stream.  1  have 
but  little  idea  what  the  countryside  was 
like  beyond  F^re  toward  Fismes,  liecause 
I  could  S(M>  nothing.  It  would  be  hard  for 
the  imagination  to  picture  the  dust  that 
surrounds  a  train  of  two  or  three  thousand 
caminna  bowHng  along  a  dry  road.  The 
first  one  kicUs  up  an  ordinary  cloud.  The 
following  ones  make  that  fiy  and  add  theirs 
to  it.  Th(>  next  group  whirls  this  wide  of 
the  road  and  tiiickens  the  air  with  its 
contribution.  (Soon  the  road  is  lo.st.  You 
can  no  longer  see  it  or  anything  on  it.  If 
you  are  on  it  yourself  you  make  out  near- 
by outlin<>s  uncertainly.  The  rest  of  the 
world  has  disappeared.  You  are  crawling 
along  the  bottom  of  a  dry  .sea  whieh  floats 
and  swims  about  you.  Your  eyes  look  like 
l)urne(l  holes,  and  the  dust  hangs  like  hoar- 
frost to  skin,  hair,  clothing. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  roar  of  the 
oneorning  thousands  of  lorries,  nor  the 
glimpses  I  got  of  those  Chinese  fa<'es  at 
the  wb-?el.  their  blue  helmets  pushed  back. 


their  mouths  and  ej-es  twisted  into  uncanny 
grimaces  as  they  strained  forward  peering 
into  the  dust.  Some  of  them  looked  horri- 
fied like  Peking  demons,  but  they  passed 
with  relentless  certainty  of  grip  and  with 
unchanging  expression.  They  gave  one  an 
impression  of  sureness,  faithfulness. 

Our  own  boys,  seen  vaguely  in  this  huge 
blur,  look  oddly  familiar,  yet  strangely 
grotesque.  In  the  blazing  heat  their 
faces  were  streaming,  and  on  their  damp 
cheeks  and  noses  the  yellow  dust  was  caked 
like  a  mask. 

The  lowering  sun  was  getting  red  and 
turning  the  whole  dust  sea  coppery.  I 
watched  our  lads'  faces  in  that  hght  as  they 
gUded  by.  They  looked  serious,  firm.  I 
remembered  something  a  Frenchman  had 
said  to  me  a  few  days  before:  "Your  boys 
more  than  any  others  of  us  keep  thinking 
that  they  are  fighting  for  an  ideal."  It 
seemed  true  of  those  grave  young  fax^s 
that  I  saw  fitfully  through  the  dust,  thou- 
sands of  them  passing  on  to  go  into  the 
battle. 

Then  later,  right  up  near  the  field  of 
action,  I  saw  them  dismount  from  the 
lorries.  It  was  dusk.  The  road  wound 
away  back  over  the  hills,  and  faintly  in  the 
gathering  darkness  you  could  see  the  train 
winding  out  like  a  serpent.  The  men 
formed  beside  the  road,  sUently,  without 
lights.  The  Red  Cross  companies  marched 
away  first  to  get  their  equipment  set  up  in 
some  concealed  place.  After  that,  the 
others.  A  curt  word  of  command  and  they 
fell  into  companies;  another,  and  they 
strode  off,  over  the  crest  of  the  hiU  and  to- 
ward the  line. 

There  was  just  light  enough  left  for  us  to 
prowl  up  a  bare  hillside  to  a  clump  of  trees 
at  the  top.  Up  in  these  regions  no  faintest 
glimmer  Of  light  can  be  used  at  night.  We 
crossed  an  open  field  cautiously,  plunged 
into  an  unseen  shell-hole,  and  finally  gained 
the  crest.  We  groped  our  way  through  the 
wood  to  the  front  facing  the  east,  and 
there  we  commanded  a  wide  Aiew  of  the 
Vesle  Valley  about  Fismes. 

W^hen  we   spoke   to  our  soldier  about 
Fismes,  he  looked  puzzled. 
"Feem?"  he  asked. 
We  spelled  it. 

"Oh,  Fizzums,"  he  said.  Our  men 
entered  that  this  morning. 

That  is  where  we  are  fighting  now,  and 
that  was  whither  our  new  division  was 
hiking. 

The  night's  gun-fire  was  already  rumbling 
as  we  sat  down  in  the  dark  aroimd  what 
felt  like  a  log  and  had  our  evening  feast — 
a  feast  that  was  entirely  unseen,  ma- 
neuA'ered  onlj'  by  the  twin  senses  of  feeling 
and  taste. 

What  was  around  us?  We  did  not  know. 
It  was  only  a  few  days  since  the  Germans 
had  held  this  ground  we  were  on  now. 

All  through  the  night  we  watched  the 
barrage  and  followed  the  battle  as  it  il- 
lumined the  sky.  Overhead  we  heard 
German  airphuies  buzzing.  Down  the 
hill  in  some  hidden  bivouac  that  nmst 
liave  been  of  largo  proportions  we  heard 
the  gas-alarm  and  the  raid-alarm  given  at 
internals. 

Like  fool  Americans,  true  to  type,  we 
listened  to  the  gas-alarm  without  taking 
it  personally.  Our  masks  we  had  left  iji  the 
car  on  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Luckily  for 
us  no  gas  came  our  way,  and  the  raiders 
wasted  no  bombs  on  us.  W^e  were  ab- 
sorbed wat(>hing  the  east.  It  flared  with 
lights.  Strings  of  star-shells  and  flash  of 
guns  between  them  made  the  night  gor- 
geous, if  hideous.  W»>  had  heard  of  some 
wondrous  new  red  light  that  was  being  used 
to  illuminate  the  battle-field,  and  at  about 
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LiFting  the  Railroad's  Load 


Night  and  day — on  long  haul  and  short 
haul — thousands  of  cars  and  trucks  are  lift- 
ing the  over-load  from  the  railroads. 

To  help  relieve  the  overburdened  rail- 
road facilities,  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  urges  use  of  motor  transportation. 

Every  motor  vehicle  in  America  has  a 
vitally  important  ivork  to  do. 

Prepare  your  car — passenger  or  com- 
mercial— to  give  the  Hmit  of  service. 

Equip  it  with  good  tires — ^ tires  that  will 
enable  it  to  go  farthest  at  least  cost  and 
with  least  trouble. 

United  States  Tires  are  good  tires.. 


The  goodness  that  recommended  them 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  in  peace-time  is 
especially  worth  while  in  time  of  war. 

If  ever  you  needed  utmost  tire  economy 
you  need  it  now. 

You  will  find  it  in  United  States  Tires. 
Five  different  types  for  passenger  cars — 
tw^o  for  trucks. 

Among  them  are  exactly  the  tires  to 
meet  your  individual  needs. 

Our  nearest  Sales  and  Service  Depot 
dealer  w^ill  gladly  assist  you  in  selecting 
the  right  ones  for  your  use. 


For  passenger  cars:  'Royal 
Cord',  'Nobby',  'Chain',  'Usco' 
and  'Plain '.  Also  Tires  for  Mo- 
torcycles, Bicycles,  Airplanes  and 
Solid  tires  for  trucks. 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


United  States  Tubes  and  Tire 
Accessories  hair  All  the  Stmivj;; 
Worth  and  \\'ear  that  Matt  United 
States  Tires  Supretiu. 


'Nobby  Cord' 
for  trucks 


Solid  Tire 
for  trucks 


•Royal  Cord'  'Nobby' 


•Chain' 


'Usco' 


'Plain' 
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catvciy  irt  u)ar  time 

It  is  possible  to  eat  candy  and  satisfy  your  sweet  tooth 
and  still  be  patriotic  if  you  use  care  in  selecting  the 
kinds  of  candy  that  contain  a  minimum  rather  than  a 
maximum  amount  of  sugar. 

Candy  not  alone  has  food  value  but  a  reasonable 
amount  of  it  is  desirable  in  the  diet.  Eat  the  kinds  of 
candy  that  contain  the  least  amount  of  sugar  but  which 
also  contain  other  pure  and  wholesome  ingredients, 
which  are  plentiful. 

We  are  offering  a  limited  amount  of  our  standard  pack- 
ages for  public  consumption  and  recommending  those 
kinds  that  the  Food  Admin- 
istration  suggests  for 
serving  sugar. 

7S[ut5 

Chocolate 

Covered 

A  Maximum 
of  Food  Value 

A  Minimum 
of  Sugar 

Write  for  b<5oIclet  and  folder  on 
"Candy  in  War  Time"  and  use 
sweets  intelligently  during  the  war. 

Stephen  F.  Whitman  &*  Son,  Inc.,  Phihidelphia,U.S.A. 
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VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Fiink&  Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information."  26.000 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valuable  su|i- 
plementary  features.  Cloth,  30  cents;  blue  moroccoctte,  50 
fents;  red  leather,  75  cents;  each  edition  has  thumb-notch 
index.  Postage  2  cents  txtra. 
FUNK  4  WAONALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing  F.ditor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
TioNAKY."  Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  iMiblisbtd.     Clolli,  J1.08  i>ostpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Ready  for  the  Huns — 

and  for  His  French  Comrades,  Too! 

The  United  States  Marine  carries  his  bayo:iet  for  the  Bodies.  lie  also  car- 
ries a  short-cut  to  conversational  French  so  that  he  will  be  able  to,taIk  to  ,  //'  ' 
his  French  comrades.  He  wants  to  have  a  speaking  knowlixlge  of  French  so 
tliat  he  can  chat  with  the  Poilus,  converse  with  the  Parisicnnes,  understand 
French  army  orders,  read  French  newsfxipers.  and  do  all  the  other  things 
that  the  American  in  France  is  called  upon  to  do.  And  he  has  found 
the  quickest  and  easiest  short-cut  to  conversational  French  — 

The  Soldier^s  Service  Dictionary 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY.  Litt.D..  LL.D. 

A  pocket-manual  of  War-Fr'-nch  di-siKno<l  for  those  who  want  toacqtjire  thi 
knowli'dgp  in  a  hurry.     By  studying  it  in  odd  monients.  any  one  can  gain 
mastery  of  conversational  French  sufficient  fur  every-day  needs.     Or.  in  .i 
emergency,  he  can  instantly  find  out  how  to  express  in  French  anything  he 
needs  to  say. 

Ten  thousand  milit.iry  and  conversational  words  and  phrases  are  containe<l 
ia  alph.ibetic.il  order.  anr\  under  each  word  are  given  the  correct  forma  in 
many  different  .phfas"S.  The  exact  pr'm  ^  •  i  itimi  of  earh  word  is  given  l)v 
a  simple  and  ;ucurate  system.     The  ■  -    technicjil  terms,  popular 

phm.sen,.etc..  "f  every  branch  of  the  set  \  ■  vplaiued  and  pronoiince<l.a9 

•ire  also  thnflsjiids  of  Cf>nversation  il  terms  m-eil  d  in  everv-day  life. 
Tliii«.i*linulrl  t»e  itart  of  lf»c  rquipinrnt  of  rvrry  American  fighter,  for  It  will  Bnve 
himTn'llpftp  ioeon\'cnienrr  and  emt^nrr.iMsmrnt.     Mnn>'  t'ommanding  Officers  ri 
ilu'  fniti'd  SialpH  .\rni\'  IntVi*  endor?«ei!  tfii^  innniial,  inrltfdihg 

Mnjor-Genernl  J.  T.  nickman  Colonel   F     \     R\;in 

"1  t.Tkc  plranure   in  rccommcndlQE..  "^ 

thi^   book  for  ofTicfnl    use   with    th?  w« 

troupe."  wil 

in 
Grl  a  copy  for  YOUR  Soldier  or  Sailor  frienil 
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two  o'clock  we  thought  we  saw  it  low  in  the 
eastern  sk5^  But  this  marvel  turned  out  to 
be  Mars,  burning  victoriously  before  he  set. 
Before  day  appeared  we  gave  over  ^he 
watch,  and  as  the  dawn  wind  came  up  we 
dropt  in  huddled  heaps,  wrapt  in  the 
folds  of  army  blankets. 

As  seen  by  the  next  morning's  light,  the 
battle-ground,  or  camping-ground,  showed? 
evidence  of  having  been  put  to  the  same 
use  by  the  recently  departed  Germans. 
Gray  overcoats,  letters,  postcards — one  of 
the  latter  beginning  " Lieher  Heinrich" — 
were  scattered  around. 

The  "camping  out"  side  of  their  experi- 
ences were  enriched  when  thej'  went  ex- 
ploring for  coffee,  or  at  least  for  water  to 
make  some: 

We  coasted  along  a  wild  road  through 
the  strange  and  desolate  country  of  that 
front,  and  we  saw  enough  things  to  ruin  our 
appetite  for  the  coffee,  for  which  we  were 
scouting.  The  fields  and  roads  were  all 
freshly  shell-pitted,  full  of  overturned 
wagon-junk  of  the  retreating  Germans, 
scattered  live  ammunition,  fresh  graves, 
unburied  forms.  There  were  burying- 
parties  crossing  the  fields  with  trudging 
step,  salvage-parties  clearing  away  the 
battle-wTeckage,  mending  and  clearing 
roads,  gathering  grenades.  There  were 
signal-corps  groups  lajing  wires. 

Here  at  a  turn  in  the  open  countryside 
we  came  suddenly  on  a  little  pine  wood,  and 
in,  the  pine  wood  a  most  attractive  little 
bivouac  of  about  100  men.     - 

We  stopt  our  car  and  called  out,  "Any 
coffee  in  there?" 

"Bet  5'our  life!  Come  in,"  came  the 
cheerj^  welcome. 

They  sat  us  under  a  tree  at  a  wooden 
table,  and  they  dished  up  some  clean  tin 
cups  of  good  hot  coffee,  and  more  than 
that,  flapjacks,  and  still  more,  good  old 
maple-sirup,  the  like  of  which  I  hadn't 
seen,  as  one  doughboy  put  it,  "since  the 
tiger  was  a  pup."  -    •    ,       •    - 

Then  they  gave  us  hot  water  and  soap 
and  a  clean  towel,'  and  told  us  to  go  to  it. 

This  was  an  advancing  signal-corps 
company  that  was  chasing  up  after  the 
retreating  Boche.  How  they  managed 
their  luxiiry  I  don't  know,  for  they  brought 
up  all  their  goods  on  their  backs.  We 
looked  at  tluMr  little  brown  tents  and  their 
towels  and  basins  and  soap,  and  at  their 
table  and  bench  and  stove  and  tin  dishes, 
and  at  their  coffee  and  flapjacks — and  we 
couldn't  nuvke  it  out.  They  are  pretty 
good  campaigners,  these  lads,  and  they 
know  how  to  camp  out  to  the  queen's 
taste,  oven  on  a  gory  battle-field  like  this. 

This  camp  was  pitched  at  the  end  of 
eleven  davs'  fighting  and  chasing  after  the 
Hun. 

"Good  runner,  the  Hun."  one  of  them 
said.     "We  haven't  caught  him  this  time." 

You  wiU  never  read  to  the  end  of  this  if 
1  don't  sto])  soon,  and  yet  1  could  keep 
going  for  hours.  On  a  battle-field  like  this 
the  things  are  endless.  1  could  tell  you 
about  (^uentin  Roosevelt's  lone  gr»\vfr  on 
the  liai"<'  liill-siop(>  near  Champory  and  the 
little  wreath  of  jiink  pai>er-roses  laid  on  it 
by  Commandant  F'vangeline  Booth  of  the. 
miich-<-li(^ered  .Salvation  Army.  And  I' 
could  tell  von  hnw  the  plane  he  ft^U  in  has 
been  eaiTied  off  already,  bit  by  bit,  in 
souvenirs,  so  that  only  a  few  sticks  of  it 
still   lie  l\v   the  gra\'e. 

1  could  tell  of  Ludendorff's  headquarters 
in  the  eighteen-foot  thick  tower  of  the 
chateau  at  Kesle.     T  could  tell  vou  of  a 
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field  right  near  the  front  where  we  watchcnl 
our  anti-aircraft  gunners  in  their  pits  take 
part  in  a  great  air-battle  between  eight 
planes,  and  how  the  swaying  line  of  obser- 
vation-balloons came  floating  hurriedly 
down  to  avoid  the  attack  of  swooping  Ger- 
man hawks.  And  how  a  plane  cairie  down, 
and  how  every  spare  man  raced  across  the 
fields  to  it,  tho  none  knew  what  moment 
shells  would  drop  about.  -  And  I  could  tell 
ot  batteries  of  our  big  and  little  guns, 
manned  by  Amoirican  gunners,  wliile  Ger- 
man shrapnel  burst  in  angry  green  and 
yellow  splashes  overhead.  And  of  how 
from  a  high  and  "shell-swept,"  as  the  word 
goes,  observation-post — where  someliow  no 
shell  arrived  during  the  fcnv  moments  1  was 
there — I  took  a  long  view  of  the  Vesle 
Valley  and  of  the  active  doings  going  on  in 
it  now. 

But  you  know  about  all  these  things 
that  are  now  happening  in  the  daily  com- 
muniques. 

What  I  can  tell  you,  among  all  the  criss- 
cross tales  and  contradictory  stories  and 
as  yet  untold  history,  is  that  oUr  boys  are 
there,  solid  and  strong,  for  I  have  seen 
them  going  in,  and  have  seen  them  in,  and 
have  seen  them  coming  out,  and  it  is  true 
what  the  French  soldiers  say,  "  They  are 
real  poilus." 


HURRY-UP  "  HURLEY,  THE  MAN 
BEHIND  THE  SHIPS 


THE  man  who  drove  the  first  rivet 
that  was  put  into  a  steel  ship  in  any 
other  way  than  by  hand  has  a  Ufe-story 
that  explains  why  he  is  where  he  is  now. 
To-day  the  cry  is  for  ships,  ships,  and  more 
ships;  and  we  all  know  the  splendid  suc- 
cess that  America  is  making  of  her  end  of 
the  job.  We  are  told  that  three  brand-new 
ships  a  day  are  sliding  down  the  ways  into . 
the  water  to  the  dismay  of  the  buffoons  of 
Berlin.  Well,  the  man  back  of  that  is 
directing  the  largest  and  fastest  ship- 
building job  in  the  world;  he's  known  as 
"Hurry-up"  Hurley,  and  this  is  the  tale 
The  American  Boy  tells  about  him: 

Born  in  Galesburg,  111.,  he  found  family 
finances  in  such  a  state  when  he  was  fifteen 
that  he  decided  to  leave  the  public  schools 
and  go  to  work  to  help  out. 

"I've  got  to  hurry  up  and  get  a  job," 
he  said,  and  he  landed  a  job  in  a  machine- 
shop  before  eight  o'clock  that  morning. 
In  a  few  years  he  got  an  o])portunity  to 
work  for  the  railroad  as  a  fireman  on  a 
freight-locomotive.  After  a  ^\  hilo  he  sought 
a  job  on  a  i)assonger-train. 

"They  go  faster,"  he  said.  He  was 
fond  of  hurrying  up.  He  got  the  job. 
Before  he  was  twenty  there  came  an  oj)- 
portunity.     The  engineer  did  not  show  up. 

"Put  Hurley  at  the  throttle,"  said  the 
boss. 

"But  he's  only  a  youngster,"  some  of  the 
older  men  objected. 

"He's  made  good  so  far,"  was  the  only 
argument,  and  so  he  was  given  (he  right- 
hand  side  of  a  passenger-locomotive,  which 
means  that  he  was  to  be,  for  tluit  trip  at 
least,  engineer  of  a  passenger-(>x press. 

lie  merely  shifted  over  from  th^  fire- 
man's scat  at  the  left  to  the  engineer's 
seat  at  the  right  of  the  cab,  another  fire- 
man was  brought  on,  and  Hurley  said, 
"  Hurry  up." 

Just  as  the  fireman  was  stoking  up  and 
young  Hurley  was  "oiling  uj),  an  old-timer 
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Diamond  C 

in  Stiiribuildi 


Every  shipyard  is  a  veritable  se 

Note  the  structure  of  the  giant  ( 
supports,  props,  and  derricks  used  i 
See  how  they  are  all  braced  at  an 
Observe  how  these  angle  braces  fc 

This  is   a   fundamental    engine 
struction  for  Strength. 

The  Philadelphia  Diamond  Gri 

Wh€ 

Marine  Service — They  call  them  "stand 
lor  when  a  ship  is  in  trouble,  when  the  d; 
pled,  when  the  engines  have  stopped,  wh 
sinking  and  a>vash,  they  knew  they  may  r 
standby,  the  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  B 
the  wireless  call  for  help.  In  the  navy 
Merchant  Marine,  more  than  a  thousand 
Diamond  Grid  Batteries  are  now  being  i: 

Coal  Mine  Locomotives — The  cry  is  fo 
coal  —  coal  for  our  ships,  coal  for  our  war  i 
foi  our  camps  and  homes.  One  mine  locomc 
with  a  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battel 
from  ten  to  twenty  mules  and  their  driver 
locomotives  now  going  into  coal  min  ■'S  are  i 
Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Batteries.  '  Th 
immeasurably  to  increase  the  production  o 

Passenger  Automobiles — The  automobilt 
Vk'in  the  Nvar.  In  his  automobile,  the  farrm 
laborers  from  their  homes  in  the  nearby 
fields  and  back  again  at  night.  It  enables 
do  his  marketing  at  night.  It  keeps  farm  n 
ning  by  speeding  the  procurement  of  repaii 
saved  millions  of  bushels  of  perishable  cro 
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which  employs  Diamond  Construction.  The  battery  plates — always 
subject  to  the  most  severe  racking  strain  on  rapid  discharge — are  sup- 
ported each  by  a  Diamond  Grid  or  framew^ork.  The  diagonal  mem- 
bers of  these  grids,  crossing  each  other  at  angles,  form  Diamonds  which 
brace  and  support  the  plates  to  withstand  this  strain.  That  is  why  the 
Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery  plates  do  not  buckle,  short  circuit, 
nor  shed  their  active  material.  They  are  built  in  accordance  with 
the  fundamental  engineering  principle — Diamond  Construction  for 
Strength. 


lends. 

:  vast  scaffolding,  the  way's, 
jhty  task  of  building  ships, 
ainst  every  possible  strain. 
londs  everywhere. 

inciple — Diamond  Con- 
is  the  only  storage  battery 

!  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery  is  at  Work 
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have  been  lost  but  for  its  annihilation  of  time  and  space. 
The  automobile  is  relieving  the  railroads.  It  is  saving 
the  time  of  officer  and  civilian  in  necessary  war  virork.  The 
Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery  for  automobile  start- 
ing, lighting  and  ignition,  is  Guaranteed  for  18  months. 
There  is  a  special  size  and  shape  to  fit  every  car.  A  thou- 
sand dealers  and  service  stations  can  replace  the  battery 
in  your  car  with  a  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery. 

Commercial  Trucks — Trucks  also  relieve  the  railroads. 
They  are  the  necessary  transportation  medium  between 
the  producer  and  the  user.  Electric  trucks,  equipped 
with  the  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery,  save  gaso- 
line. Furthermore,  electric  trucks  and  also  gasoline  trucks 
equipped  with  an  electric  starter  and  a  Philadelphia 
Diamond  Grid  Battery  can  be  driven  by  women  and 
thereby  release  men  for  other  war  work  or  for  the  front. 

Industrial  Haulage — Industrial  trucks  and  tractors 
equipped  with  the  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery 
are  speeding  production  everywhere.  In  the  mills  and 
factories,  in  the  shipyards,  loading  transports  and  supply 
ships,  at  the  railroad  terminals,  they  are  doing  the  work 
of  thousands  of  men.  In  powder  mills,  where  a  spark 
from  a  horse's  hoof,  a  back-fife  from  a  gasoline  motor,  or 


an  electric  arc  from  a  trolley  would  miean  irrevocable 
disaster,  these  enclosed  storage  battery  industrial  trucks 
and  tractors  are  the  only  safe  means  of  haulage. 

The  dominance  of  the  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid 
Battery  in  pssential  war  fields  is  due  primarily  to  its 
Diamond  Construction  and  its  consequent  strength. 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Company 

Ontario  &  C  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Burning 
Up  Br^^id 

We've  Been  Doing  It 
for  Years ! 


([[Let's  stop  it.  Last 
^  winter  when  our  allies 
needed  millions  of  bush- 
els of  grain  to  help  them 
avert  famine,  millions  of 
bushels  were  being  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  Amer- 
ica because  not  safe- 
guarded by  concrete.  In 
one  fire  alone  in  Brook- 
lyn, nearly  1,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  were 
destroyed. 

([[Foodstuffs  will  be 
-"  scarce  during  and  after 
the  war.  Everyone's  in- 
terest demands  that 
further  waste  be  pre- 
vented by  storing  them 
in   fireproof   structures. 

When  you  use  con- 
crete, transportation, 
skilled  labor  and  steel,  of 
which  there  are  none  to 
spare,  are  released  for 
urgent  war  needs. 

([[Whether  you  are  go- 
^  ing  to  build  a 

Coal  Pocket  or  Silo 
Factory  or  Warehouse 
Dam  or  Power  Plant 
Railroad  or  Marine  Terminal 
Water  or  Sewer  System 
Oil  Storage  Tank  or 
Watering  Trough 

— any  structure  from  the 

smallest  to  the  largest  and  all 
kinds  and  sizes  between — Use 
Concrete. 

Concrete  consumes  noth- 
ing. It  adds  to  the  permanent 
wealthof  the  nation.  It  means 
a  strong  second  line  of  defense. 


You    Build    But 
With   Concrete. 


Once 
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mentioned  to  him  that  it  was  a  shame  to 
give  liim  that  run. 

' '  This  train  has  never  been  on  time.  The 
schedule  is  all  wrong.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  the  trip  on  time." 

"We'U  try.  Hey,  Bill?"  he  shouted  to 
his  fireman,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  road  that  express  went 
through  on  schedule*.  Young  Hurley  never 
went  hack  to  the  fireman's  side  of  a 
locomotive  after  that. 

Then  came  a  railroad  strike.  They  sent 
for  Hurley  on  another  road.  He  was 
about  to  take  the  job  when  he  was  told 
that  he  couldn't,  it  was  against  the  Union 
rules. 

"That  settles  it,  I'm  no  quitter,  I'll 
play  fair,"  he  told  them,  "btit  I  won't  sit 
around  waiting  for  this  strike  to  be  settled." 

The  fellow  who  couldn't  wait  for  the 
strike  to  be  settled  got  a  job  that  very  day; 
he  became  secretary  to  the  man  who  is 
known  as  the  "Gladstone  of  the  Labor 
Movement,"  P.  M.  Arthur.  This  shows 
the  man;  he  had  left  school  at  fifteen  and 
then  tiu-ned  to  and  worked  as  machinist, 
fireman,  and  engineer,  and  j'et,  meanwhile, 
he  had  studied  hard  and  so  was  fit  to  step 
upward  when  the  chance  came.  He  didn't 
care  for  the  work,  so  he  became  a  traveUng 
salesman  for  a  Pennsj-lvania  steel-plate 
firm  at  which  he  "hurried  tip"  for  years. 
Just  then  oi>porttinity  called  and  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  see  it.  The  writer 
continues : 

A  machinist  of  his  acquaintance  was 
trying  to  perfect  a  pneumatic  riveter. 
Every  one  who  has  lived  where  steel 
construction  is  going  on  has  heard  the 
"  rat-tat-tat-tat "  of  the  pnetimatic  or 
eomprest-air  riveter.  Htirley  had  very 
Uttle  money,  but  he  hired  five  workmen 
and  started,  with  his  partner,  perfecting 
the  riveter.  Into  overalls  and  jtmiper 
once  more,  in  a  tiny,  dirty  shop,  he  worked 
with  the  men.  Then  he  tried  to  intro- 
duce the  riveter  here.  It  was  slow  work. 
He  decided  to  go  to  England  with  it. 

To  the  great  ship-building  plants  on  the 
Clyde  he  went.  His  claims  did  not  seem 
possible,  but  they  allowed  him  to  try  it 
out.  Before  a  big  assembly  Air.  Htirley 
drove  the  first  ri\et  that  was  ever  put 
into  a  steel  shij)  in  any  other  way  than  by 
hand.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
Phiglish  rights  and  with  this  money  he 
went  back  to  America  and  started  up  a 
big  business.  Sometimes  he  went  to  a 
company  and  presented  his  card  as  presi- 
dent of  his  own  company.  At  other 
times  lit*  presented  a  card  which  repre- 
sented him  to  be  only  an  agent.  He 
carried  his  outfit,  show(>d  what  his  riveter 
would  do,  and  thus  built  up  his  business 
here. 

Without  this  pneumatic  riveter  the  big 
ships  of  to-day  could  not  be  built,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  use  rivets  far  too  large  for 
man-power  to  drive. 

No  one  knows  how  many  years  he  might 
haM'  been  struggling  to  get  his  company 
started  liore  if  he  had  waited.  But  he 
knew  that  his  riveter  was  as  important 
for  shii)-building  as  for  sky-scraper  and 
briilge-huilding,  so  he  went  where  the 
biggest  ships  were  built. 

I'^iiially  he  sold  out  his  interests  for  a 
million  dollars,  holding  some  other  inter- 
ests that  did  not  require  his  pnsence.  and 
retired  to  his  stock  farm  at  Wheatou,  111. 

But  so  <!lever  a  man  was  needed.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  him  go  to  South  America 


to  study  trade  conditions  and  got  from 
him  the  first  report  that  reaUy  improved 
our  trade  relations.  Then  he  asked  to 
help  in  Red-Cross  work,  being  a  master- 
hand  at  organization.  Then  there  came 
trotible  in  our  ship-building,  a  row  between 
Goethals  and  Denman  over  wooden  ships. 
President  Wilson  asked  Hurley  to  take 
over  the  whole  job. 

They  know  now  in  Washington  who 
"HiuTj'-up"  Hurley  is.  Within  six  days 
after  he  took  charge  he  took  over  all  of 
the  ships  and  shipyards  for  Government 
service.  He  began  building  yards  imtil 
now  we  have  nearly  150  shipyards.  He 
standardized  the  ships  so  that  82  per  cent, 
of  the  ships  are  built  in  factories  all  over 
the  eountrj%  hundreds,  and  some  of  them 
thousands,  of  miles  from  the  ocean.  Only 
18  per  cent,  of  the  ships  are  actually  created 
at  the  yards.  The  standard  parts  are 
shipped  on  and  the  ships  assembled.  We 
must  build  .5,.'300,000  tons  of  ships  this 
year,  or  1,200  ships,  which  is  ten  times  as 
many  ships  as  were  ever  before  built  in 
this  country  in  a  single  year.  Hurley 
will  do  it. 

WHAT  FRENCH  CHILDREN  THINK  OF 
AMERICAN   SOLDIERS 


PROVERBS,  the  world  over,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  folk-belief  that  children 
are  keen  observers  of  character,  that  they 
have  an  uncanny  wa3"  of  seeing  what's 
behind  the  camouflage.  Evidently  with 
this  in  mind  a  soldier  while  in  south- 
western France  requested  a  village  school- 
master with  whom  he  was  acquainted  to 
ask  his  pupils  to  write,  without  prepara- 
tion, compositions  upon  American  soldiers 
as  they  knew  them.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  politeness,  the  cleanliness,  the  cheerful- 
ness, and  the  "sweet  tooth"  of  our  boys 
are  among  the  chief  things  that  struck  the 
kiddies,  a  quain  touch  of  the  coming 
woman  appearing  in  Mathilde's  epistle. 

The  authenticity  of  the  following  ex- 
tracts is  vouched  for  by  The  Indcpendixt, 
in  whose  pages  they  appear. 

They  are  all  fine  men,  tall,  large  shoulders. 
I  know  one,  a  big  f«'llow.  He  has  a  scar  on 
his  right  cheek,  which  was  made  by  a 
horsekick.  He  has  a  rosy  face,  long  hair, 
carefully  arranged.  His  feet  are  small  for 
his  size.  He  has  a  sweet  tooth.  He  is 
gay.  He  is  good.  He  eats  chocolate  and 
sweets.  There  are  some  who  going  on  an 
errand  near  their  camp  1  met  him  sharing 
his  chocolate  with  his  comrades.  Xe,\t 
Sunday  1  was  playing  at  spinning-top  with 
my  comrades.  lie  was  looking  at  us. 
My  small  brother  had  no  spinning-top. 
He  gave  him  two  cents  to  buy  one. 

The  Americans  are  polite.  When  they 
shake  hands,  they  bow  down  their  head 
a  little.  Before  entering  a  house  tliey 
take  off  their  hats,  and  wait  till  they 
are  told  "sit  down." 

They  have  good  discipline;  no  faidt 
is  left  unpunished.  They  are  more  dar- 
ing than  we  tu-e;  they  do  not  fear  f^x- 
pense.  Jean  Larkriote. 

I  know  one  more  particularly.  He  is 
of  ordinary  size.  He  has  a  fine  face, 
roimd  cheeks,  blue  eyes.  He  likes  to 
laugh  at  others.  He  is  intelligent.  He 
has  got  the  bad  habit  of  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco.  He  is  fond  of  sweets. 
He  bathes  very  often. 

The    Americans   have    been    very   good 
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Mce  Most  £eaiibt/ul  Car  tft  Jifn^ruuv 


Both  here  and  behind  the  battle  lines  in 
Europe  the  Motor  Car  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  the  most  efficient  form  of  transportation 
that  has  ever  been  evolved.  The  one-time 
luxury  has  become  the  prescnt'day  necessity.  • 
The  Motor  Car  is,  indeed,  universally  recog' 
ni2;ed  as  Standard  Field  Equipment  of  every 
business  executive  who  appreciates  the  value 
of  time  and  the  conservation  of  energy. 


The  Paige  Company  is  proud  of  the  part 
that  It  has  played  in  the  development  of 
so  important  an  industry.  Its  products 
have  been  manufactured  with  a  sincere 
and  honest  purpose.  It  has  adhered  strictly 
to  quality  standards  and,  today,  the  Paige 
name  plate  is  a  symbol  of  the  confidence 
and  respect  which  is  reposed  in  this  car 
by  more  than  50,000  owners. 


FAIGE'DETROIT    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY.     DETROIT.    MICHIGAN 
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Jictual photograph  of  4Sxl2  Goodyear  Vncumatic 
Cord  Truck  Tire  in  frtighi yard  ser-vice 


Copyright  1916.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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What  the  Users  Say 

The  most  dependable  index  to  the  quality  and  serviceability  of  a  product  is 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  already  put  it  to  use. 

It  should  be  interesting,  then,  to  truck  makers  and  operators,  to  hear  wha:  a 
few  representative  users  have  to  say  of  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires: 

*/^UR  two-ton  truck,  which  makes  the  run  daily  to 


and  from  our  logging  camps,  is  equipped  with 
your  cord  casingfs,"  writes  H.  P.  Brown,  President 
of  the  Humptulips  hogging  Company,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.  "Sixty  miles  of  the  run  is  over  good  gravel 
roads,  but  thirty  miles  of  the  trip  is  over  roads  so 
rough  that  the  truck  was  constantly  in  the  repair  shop 
during  the  period  it  was  equipped  Hvith  solid  tires. 
We  have  gotten  as  high  as  14,000  miles  on  front 
casings  and  10,000  miles  on  rear  casings,  which,  con- 
sidering road  conditions  and  the  heavy  loads  carried, 
is  very  satisfactory,  but  we  are  particularly  pleased 
with  the  reduction  in  repair  bills  the  change  from 
solid  tires  to  pneumatic  casings  has  brought  about." 

A  LETTER  from  B.  J.  Henner,  of  the  B.  J. 
Henner  Carting  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
which  operates  two  trucks  on  these  pneumatics, 
reads:  "The  tires  on  both  trucks  are  still  in  good 
condition,  and  those  which  have  gone  15,000  miles 
we  are  figuring  on  having  retreadcd  in  the  fall.  Be- 
sides giving  such  excellent  service,  these  tires  reduce 
to  a  minimum  our  repair  bills  and  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  cover  considerably  more  territory.  In  fact, 
our  experience  with  these  tires  is  so  satisfactory 
that  we  cannot  recommend  them  too  highly." 

IN  reporting  a  mileage  of  14,400  miles  from  tires 
then  still  in  service,  W.  G.  Klett,  President  of 
Klett  Brothers  Company,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  says: 
'  'We  would  recommend  these  tires  to  anyone  handling 
fragile  materials,  as  we  have  had  practically  no 
broken  or  marred  furniture  since  using  them,  further- 
more, we  are  getting  a  lower  cost  per  tire-mile,  use 
less  gasoline,  and  make  more  trips  per  day." 

I  HAVE  been  using  your  pneumatic  tires  on  my 
one  and  a  half  ton  truck,  and  can  say  that  they 
have  given  me  complete  satisfaction  both  in  mileage 
and  saving  of  wear  and  tear  on  truck,"  reports 
Edwin  W.  Ward,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  "Candy  and  syrup 
are  easily  broken  in  trucking,  especially  when  your 
truck  can  travel  45  miles  an  hour.  This  is  also  a 
great  strain  on  a  tire.  These  tires  have  been  put  to 
a  severe  test  in  plowing  through  long,  heavy  drifts, 
and  at  times  with  one  wheel  down  in  a  ditch.  My 
truck  is  equipped  with  a  45  horsepower  motor,  so 
you  see  there  isn't  much  let-up  on  this  as  far  as 
power  is  concerned.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
your  tires.  As  for  service,  it  has  always  been  satis- 
factory^ me  " 


IN  similar  vein  is  a  letter  from  A.  H.  Heil,  of  the 
Lubric  Oil  Company,  of  Cleveland:  "We  are 
certainly  satisfied  with  the  excellent  results  secured 
as  against  solid  equipment,  which  we  were  recently 
compelled  to  take  off,  due  to  the  enormous  expense 
caused  from  the  vibration  of  the  solid  tires.  The 
pneumatic  truck  tires  have  given  us  a  mileage  to 
date  of  7,000  miles,  in  addition  to  a  saving  of  about 
25%  in  gasoline,  and  the  appearance  at  present  in- 
dicates at  least  3,000  miles  more.  We  arc  very 
enthusiastic  over  this  equipment,  and  will  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  owners  of  trucks  who  wish  to  increase 
speed  and  eliminate  vibration." 

AFTER  using  our  pneumatics  for  ten  months, 
l\  Mr.  P.  Harney,  President  of  the  Joplin  Hard- 
ware Company,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  writes:  "In  the  first 
place  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  not 
been  troubled  with  the  tires  during  all  that  time — 
not  having  had  even  a  puncture.  This  to  us  seems 
pretty  remarkable.  In  the  second  place  they  have 
traveled  at  least  5,000  miles  over  all  sorts  of  roads, 
and  we  fail  to  see  that  the  casings  are  w  m  very 
much.  We  have  no  speedometer,  but  our  truck 
travels  as  much  as  sixty  miles  a  day.  In  the  third 
place  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  upkeep  of  our  truck 
has  been  reduced  75'^f ,  which  makes  the  proposition 
of  the  change-over  from  the  original  solid  tires  all . 
the  more  satisfactory.  We  are  frank  to  admit  that 
we  had  no  idea  of  securing  such  s  tisfaction  when  we 
purchased  a  set  of  j-our  big  pneumatics,  but  we  like 
them  fine  and  firmly  believe  they  ought  to  be  used 
on  all  trucks  except  possibly  the  large,  slow-moving 
kind,  because  they  save  the  mechanism  of  the  truck." 

WE  hear  from  vSmith's  Dairy  Farm,  of  Aberdeen, 
Wash.,  as  follows:  "Since  being  equipped 
with  your  pneumatic  truck  tires,  our  truck  has  been 
in  service  560  days,  making  a  total  of  48,603  miles. 
In  that  time  our  only  lay-up  was  due  to  an  accident 
to  the  car.  Our  repairs  on  the  car  consist  of  two 
wrist  pins,  one  universal  joint,  two  new  brake  drums 
and  valves  groimd  three  times.  We  ordinarily  had 
this  amount  of  repairs  to  make  ever>'  month  when 
our  car  was  equipped  with  solids.  Our  mileage  on 
these  tires  has  been  very  satisfactory,  averaging 
from  10,000  to  17,775  miles.  You  cenainly  have  a 
wonderful  tire,  and  we  owe  to  this  tire  the  solution 
of  our  hauling  problem,  for  to  date  nothing  we  know 
of  in  tires  compares  in  economy,  low  upkeep  and 
certainty  of  delivery  with  the  Goodyear  Pneumatic 
Cord  Truck  Tires." 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  CoMrAXV,  Akron,  Ohio 
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You'll  Appreciate  Its 
Warmth  and  Comfort 

THIS  winter  you  can  do  your  part  in  saving:  coal 
by  sleeping"  as  you  should  always  have  slept — 
the  healthful,  invigorating"  way — in  a  heatless  bedroom. 
Wear  Brighton-Carlsbad  sleeping  garments  for  warmth.    ' 

See  the  new  Brighton-Carlsbad  fall  and  winter  designs 
at  your  dealer's.  There  is  smart,  comfortable  nightwear 
in  all  weights  and  sizes  and  all  scieniijkally  scaled  to  size. 
Our  517  styles  include  Pajunions  for  men,  women  and^ 
children;  one-piece  union  sleepers;  night-gowns;  out-door* 
sleeping  robes;  two-piece  pajamas;  infants' andchildren's 
sleepers,  in  flannelette  and  other  fabrics. 

The  Pajunion  (pictured  at  right),  is  made  union  suit 
style.  Coat  can*t  creep  and  bunch  up,  nor  trousers  slip 
down.  No  binding  draw  strings.  Popular  for  women  and 
misses  as  well  as  for  men  and  boys. 


Note  f  ull- 
n  e  B  9  of 
It  ri  \j:\\  ton  - 
Carlsbad  cun- 
triiHled  with 
U9iml  Rown 
skimped  in 
bodyand  sim- 
ply flared  out 
at  foet  for 
walkinsroom. 


B  r  i  Khton- 
C  a  r  Isbad- 
growns  arc 
made  to  6t 
Rctiml  bu»t 
measure- 
ments.  ()n 
yoke  styles, 
yoke  is  kept 


i(?h,  to  pre- 
entbindme. 


On  pajamas 
and  on  e - 
piece  sleep- 
ers a  button 
at  ankle 
keeps  tfjir- 
m  c  n  t  U?  c 
snuglydown. 
N  o  chance 
for  trniisirs 
to  work  up. 


Have  the  clerk  unpin  the  garments.  See  the  value 
hidden  in  the  folds.  Look  for  the  Brighton-Carlsbad 
blue  label — a  guide  you  can  today  depend  upon  w^hen  poor 
night  garments  cost  almost  as  much  as  this  quality  brand. 

Send  for  FREE  "Nightie  Book"  hasn-Hhat  you 

want,  send  for  "Nijjhtie  Book,"  showing  styles,  so  he 
can  order  what  you  require. 

H.  B.  GLOVER  COMPANY,  Dept.  6     DUBUQUE,  IOWA 


CHILD  TRAINING 


A  new  book  by  Gcorfto  W.  Jacoby,   M.n., 

Fellow  New    York  Acadrmy  of  Medicine:   Mrm- 

her  Americim  Neuroloeicnl  Associalion,  New  Vork 

Neurological  Society,  etc.   He  tvlU  thiiis!)  thatthoci- 

Haiiils  of  people  never  ato|>  to  roiisiiler.  and  shows 

wliy  parents,  physicians  and   teachers  should   nialce 

it  their  piirpo-<c  to  thoroufihly   understand  the  iin- 

p<irtant  relation  of  the  organs  of  the  body  to  mental 

liinctions.     "A  splendid  work  that  cannot  fail  to  l>c 

of  Rfeat  assistance  in  training  children." — Medical 

World.   Philadelphia,    Pa.  , 

With  15  full-page  illuHtrations. 

Price  ti  so  net;    by  wiit.    $j  6i. 
Fank  &   VVaKnatIs 
Company 

NowYork       VSN 


Book 


New 
for 
Parent* 
Physiciant 
Teachers   , 
Nurses 


Earn  Fifteen  to  Twenty- 
five  Dollars  Daily 

By  Selling  Our  Now  Liberty   Map  of  the 
War  Zone,  Just   Ready. 

Endor.sofl  by  the  Chief  of  Divi.sloii  of  Maps,  Li- 
brary of  CoiiKrcss;  Inspector-General  of  the  Army; 
Sciretiiiy  of  Uiiiteil  Statcn  C.eoRraphic  Boaid;  Sor- 
retary  Lansing;  (iciieral  Crowdcr,  etc..  etc.  Moal 
complete  sinRle-shcet  inap  made;  .xcale  ciKht  miles 
to  the  inch.  LocatiiiR  ii.oon  towns,  ul.so  hixhways, 
.steam  and  electric  railways,  fortre.sscs,  hills,  places 
of  military  importance,  canals,  rivers,  etc. .etc.  The 
detail  map  ever>-  relative  needs  to  follow  the  boy  at 
the  front.  A  place  awaititiR  it  on  evf-r-  ..i>;  ..  „■^^ 
schoolroom  wall.      Sells  wherever  a  is 

shown.     Liberal  terins.  fpiick  sales.      \ 

Mr.  HADl  KY.  c.o.  Funk  X  W^cnalls  fomp,iny.  3.S1  Foarth  Kn..  N.  Y. 


29  TIMES 
STRONGER 
THAN  PLAIN 
STEEL 


Witt's  Can  and  Pail  are  made  of  heavy, 
deeply  corrugated  steel  —  29  times 
stronger  than  plain  steel.  They  are 
dent-proof.  A  special  galvanizing  pro- 
cess makes  them  rust-proof.  They  out- 
last two  ordinary  cans.  Special  lids  that 
fit  air-tight  make  Witt's  Can  and  Pail 
absolutely  sanitary.  They  are  sealed 
tight  as  a  vault.  Odors  and  garbage 
are  kept  in:  flies  and  dogs  kept  out. 
Huy  Witt's  for  your  home.  It  saves 
yoij  money.  Write  for  booklet  and 
name  of  your  nearest 
Witt  dealer. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 
Dept.  03.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Look  for  the.  Yellow 
Label 


/ilts, 


WITT'S 

CAN&    Ui 
PAIL      T 


to  France,  to  come  to  help  her  to  fight 
the  Germans.  Jean  Gaits. 

The  Americans  are  generally  very 
clean  and  very  polite.  Thej-  also  Uke 
sweets.  They  are  always  eating  choco- 
late and  sweets.  There  are  some  who 
hke  raw  eggs  mixed  with  chocolate  and 
mUk,  or  with  beer.  They  do  not  cut  their 
bread  as  we  do.  They  put  it  on  the  table 
and  cut  it  as  with  a  saw.  Every  morn- 
ing they  wash  thoroughly.  They  wash 
their  teeth  after  all  meals.  They  have 
leather  gloves  to  work.  They  smoke  and 
like  alcohol. 

The  Americans  came  to  France  not  for 
their  own  interest,  but  in  order  to  help  us. 
And  so  we  have  affection  for  them.  They 
have  at  the  front  one  million  men  who  will 
inflict  great  casualties  on  the  Bodies;  mean- 
while more  yet  come  to  join  them  by  the 
sides  of  the  English  and  French. 

Francis  Loupien. 

The  one  that  I  know  is  tall,  well  built. 
He  is  very  amiable  and  kind  to  children. 
Whenever  he  meets  one  on  the  road,  he 
will  stop  his  horses  and  take  him  along.  He 
is  a  horse-driver.  When  it  is  raining  he 
does  not  care,  he  will  then  whistle  with  all 
his  might.  Ernestine  C.\b.\nnes. 

The  Americans  are  verj'  courteous. 
They  came  to  save  France,  to  save  right 
and  liberty.  America  rose  against  the 
despotism  of  Germany. 

Ferxand  Lacoste. 

The  American  soldiers  are  always  laugh- 
ing. They  are  playful  and  funny.  They 
remember  Lafayette  and  Kochambeau- 
They  shed  their  blood  for  France. 

Gabriel  Xixosque. 

They  are  clean  and  polite.  They  often 
give  us  good  examples  and  good  lessons. 
They  have  everything  necessary,  horse- 
wagons,  automobiles,  trucks,  bicycles, 
motor-cycles,  and  some  kind  of  motor  witb 
a  sort  of  "bath-tub." 

A.\dr6  Pedemonou. 

The}-  like  sweets  very  much.  They  are 
clean;  the}'  wash  all  their  body  with  cold 
water.  They  are  very  polite.  They  do 
not  have  the  same  religion  as  we  have,  but 
it  does  not  matter,  tlicy  are  free  to  practise 
the  one  they  choose,  or  none.  I  saw  them 
put  up  their  camp  when  they  first  came 
here;  some  Avere  pitching  the  tents,  some 
cutting  the  fern  and  others  leveling  the 
ground.  They  had  soon  put  up  a' kitchen. 
Their  tents  have  floors.  They  were  quick 
to  place  a  shop  and  a  forge  for  their  300 
horses,  C.^vmille  DlBos. 

It  is  magnificent  to  see  this  country 
jilace  ht-rself  by  our  side  to  help  us  to  fight 
for  liberty.  Kocer  Bes. 

I  ha\e  observed  them  Avell.  Most  of 
them  are  close-shaved.  They  are  almost 
all  tall  and  large  fellows.  They  have  quick 
eyes.  They  are  jmlite,  but  some  of  them 
are  great  drinkers.  The  Americans  are 
vi>ry  smart.  Th(\v  do  almost  everything 
with  machines  and  horses.  They  are  up 
lo  date  in  everything. 

Anure  Proustey. 

Their  tents  are  water-proof,  and  well 
closed.  They  must  be  quite  at  home  there 
inside,  it  must  not  be  cold  for  them.  They 
made  barracks  of  boards.  Oxer  one  of 
them  waves  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 
Th(>y  are  politt\  pleasant,  desirous  to  serve. 
But  some  of  them  ha\e  the  bad  liabit  of 
blowing  their  noses  with  their  fingers  and  of 
drinking  too  much.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they   were  courageous   to  cross   the  seas, 
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running  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  the  bottom 
by  the  submarines,  to  come  to  help  us. 
They  want  to  make  safe  our  endangered 
freedom,  and  the  liberty  of  the  world. 

Berthe  Subervile. 

I  have  noticed  one  more  particularly. 
He  is  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  school 
with  some  others.  He-  is  small,  blond, 
has  a  mustache.  His  face  is  often  cheer- 
ful, and  has  a  broad  smile  frequently.  He 
called  my  comrade  Gaits,  "  Square-head<;d 
Boche,"  because  my  comrade,  he  says,  has 
blond  hair  and  wears  spectacles  like  the 
Boche^.  He  told  us  his  father  was  a 
Spaniard  and  his  mother  French.  Having 
no  liking  for  the  Spaniards,  he  became  an 
American  citizen.  I  saw  the  American 
soldiers  at  their  meals.  It  is  very  funny. 
They  stand  in  a  long  line  and  laugh  aloud. 
When  their  meal  is  over  they  start  singing. 
Some  of  them  are  very  fond  of  Cognac  and 
Champagne,  of  which  they  very  likely 
have  a  great  deal  in  their  country. 

Pierre  Loupien. 

The  one  I  have  noticed  is  close-shaved 
and  beardless.  He  has  a  fine  body.  He  is 
tall  and  slender.  He  wears  nice  spectacles. 
He  seems  to  be  energetic.  On  his  coat, 
very  well  made,  he  has  a  yellow  belt  which 
passes  around  his  waist,  and  another  over 
his  shoulder  with  a  case  for  the  automatic 
pistol.  He  is  an  officer.  He  is  called 
Captain .  Theresia  Labatut. 

They  all  work.  Some  place  the  decau- 
ville  (railway)  rails;  others  drive  the  horses 
which  haul  the  big  trees  to  the  station; 
others  drive  the  trucks  which  bring  the 
supplies.  There  are  some  who  bring  the 
mail  to  the  post-office,  and  fetch  it  on 
motor-cycles;  and  still  others  transmit  the 
orders  given  by  the  officers.  Some  do  the 
cooking  and  others  wash  the  clothes. 

They  are  fighting  at  the  front  by  the 
sides  of  our  dear  soldiers.  They  help  to 
support  the  hardshii)s  of  this  war  and  take 
their  share  of  them.  Let  us  be  very  grate- 
ful to  them.  Alice  Duphil, 

The  American  soldier  has  a  great  love 
for  his  family.  He  always  speaks  of  his 
mother,  of  his  father,  brothers  and  sisters. 
There  is  one  who  comes  to  my  house  often. 
They  are  jealous  among  themselves. 
When  one  of  them  goes  in  a  house  to  learn 
French,  if  one  day  he  finds  anothei'  fellow 
in  that  house,  an  American  soldier,  he  will 
not  come  back  any  more. 

Mathilde  Lecommeres. 

The  work  of  the  Americans  is  certainly  a 
curious  one.  I  saw  them  raise  hug(>  logs 
with  large  pliers,  as  easily  as  thej'  would 
have  moved  a  straw.  Their  furnaces  for 
their  kitchens  are  half  in  the  ground, 
in  order  not  to  waste  any  heat.  What 
struck  me  especially  about  the  American 
soldiers  is  their  cleanliness.  All  of  them 
are  tall,  healthy,  and  strong,  owing  to  their 
hygiene.  Their  teeth  are  very  white;  and 
not  to  soil  their  hands,  they  put  on  gloves, 
even  at  work. 

Another  thing  I  admired  also  is  their 
politeness.  France  had  the  fame  of  being 
the  most  polite  nation  in  the  world.  Wo 
have  often  heard  and  nnid  about  the 
French  courtesy.  Is  Franco  going  to  lose 
her  rank  among  the  w(^ll-br(>d  nations? 

I  like  the  Amc^rican  soldiers  who  camo 
to  help  Franco.  1  like  tho  AnuTicans  who 
came  hero  to  defend  justice  and  right.  I 
admire  the  Americans  who  romomberod 
Franco,  and  who  came  to  her  in  spite  of  the 
many  dangers. 

Long  live  the  United  States  of  America ! 
Re.\6e  Bourthe. 


Salt  Mackerel 

Direct  from  the  Fishing  Boats  to  You 


Ml\ki 


Old\ 


>uceater 


Your  pail  is  ready— fat,  meaty,  juicy  mackerel 
—send  no  money— try  the  fish  first. 

C^H^^^'t^  6  ,  '^ayyt^  PRESIDENT 


It's  thirty-four  years,  come  next  Sep- 
tember, since  I  l)egan  supplying  the 
choicest  of  Gloucester's  famous  mack- 
erel direct  to  the  homes  of  families 
throughout  the  country. 

Our  Own  Home  Kind 

People  here  in  Gloucester,  the  leading 
fish  port  of  America,  laughed  at  me 
when  I  began  to  sell  mackerel  by 
mail.  They  didn't  realize  how  hard 
it  is  for  other  people  to  get  good  fish. 
But  I  did.  So  I  decided  to  make  it 
easy  for  everybody,  excrywhere,  to 
have  full-flavored, wholesome  fish, the 
kind  we  pick  for  our  own  eating  here 
at  Gloucester.  85,000  families  are 
buying  from  us  today. 

Fishmen  for  Gen- 
erations 

You  see,  I  know  fish. 
My  folks,  'way  back, 
have  always  been  fish- 
men.  They  helped  found 
Gloucester  in  1623.  My 
boyhood  days  were  spent 
aboard  fishing  boats. 
Catching  fish,  knowing  the  choicest 
and  picking  'em  out,  cleaning  and 
curing  them  the  righl  way,  has  been 
my  life's  joi>. 

F  Thirty  Years*  Development 

Today  our  business  is  housed  in  a 
modern,  four-story,  concrete  building, 
with  20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space; 
fitted  with  the  most  improved  and  san- 
itary equipment  for  clcaningand  pack- 
ing fish.  Standing  at  the  water's  edge, 
tiic  fishermen's  catches  arc  brought 
riglit  intothc  building.  They  goto  \our 
tablewith  the"tangof  the  sea  'intliem. 


Such  a  Good  Breakfast! 

.•\  fat,  tender,  juicy  Davis 
Mackerel  l)roiled  to  a  sizzlins 
brown,  some  butter,  a  sprink- 
ling of  iwpiier.  a  touch  of  lem- 
on, if  you  wish  —  how  good  it 
smells,  how  tempting  it  liwks, 
how  it  tickles  the  palate,  and, 
oh,  how  it  satisfies!  —  the 
favorite  breakfast  dish  of 
thousands. 


Fall  Mackerel,  Fat  and  Tender 

Most  of  the  fish  your  dealer  can  1)U\ 
are  Spring  fish,  thin,  dry,  and  taste- 
less. What  I've  selected  for  you  an 
Fall  fish,  juicy  and  fat  with  the  true 
salty-sea  mackerel  flavor.  We  clean 
and  wash  them  before  weighing,  ^'ou 
pay  only  for  net  weight.  Noh^eads  and 
no  tails.  Just  the  white,  thick,  meaty 
portions — the  parts  that  make  the 
most  delicious  meal  imaginable,  ^'ou 
Iirobal)ly  have  never  tasted  salt  mack- 
erel as  gootl  as  mine. 

Send  No  Cash — 
Try  the  Mackerel  First 

1  waiU  you  to  know  Ix- 
fore  you  pa>'  that  m\ 
fish  will  please  \ou.  It 
there  is  any  possibility 
of  a  risk,  I  want  it  to  be 
at  my  expense.  Just  mail 
the  couixm  lotlay,  and 
I'll  ship  at  once  a  pail 
of  my  mackerel  contain- 

ing     10    fish,    each    fish 

sufficient  for  3  or  4  jx-o- 
ple,  all  charges  prepaid,  so  that  voni 
family  can  ha\c  a  real  Glouce.-ur 
treat  Sunday  morning. 

Then — if  my  mackerel  are  not  bet- 
ter than  any  you  have  e\er  tasini. 
send  hack  the  rest  at  my  «iMiensc. 

If  you  arc  plcasctl  with  them — antl 
I'm  sure  \ou  will  be — send  me  $4.90. 

and   at    th-   s,iine   time  ask  fr-     "'^^ 

List  of  Davis'  l-i^h    "  sold  vuU 

dialers.      Rrmrmhrr :     M(;it.    ; 

r.cryllunR  has  gone  "way  up  in  pricr.     In  ictii- 

I%;\iisim.  Davii'  niackirr-l  is  low      Ar  rn^ri'-- 


•^•<n 
i.-al  fi 
The 

with  V...    ..- ,,  .,  ,,„i  ,„,i  ,„„ 

prei>are  them. 

M.iil  the  couswn  now  with  >-our 
1    ^;!,.  vh    card,  lettrrliead   or 


^^\l,'<  \    h  f—  •--  »^ 


Frank  E.  Davis  Co. 
76  Central  Wharf 
Glouceater,  Mass. 


/ 

/     .... 

/ 

y      Satmt. 

/       Strret  .  .  . 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  TUE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


The  Carbon  Paper 
That  Gives  Satisfaction 


My  employed 
-^appreciates 
perfect- 
carbon  copies 


THE  young  lady  who  said  this 
has  the  right  idea. 

Every  letter  you  write  deserves 
a  perfect  carbon  copy.  A  business 
letter  without  a  perfect  copy  for 
reference  is  only  half  a  letter  —  a 
job  half  done. 

When  your  employer  asks  for 
the  copy  of  an  important  letter  he 
has  dictated  to  you  on  a  certain  date, 
it  may  be  worth  time  and  dollars  to 
him  if  the  copy  you  hand  him  w  as 
made  with  Multicopy  Carbon 
Paper.  It  will  be  a  neat,  easily  read, 
clear,  clean-cut  copy,  without 
smudge.  Your  employer  will  ap- 
preciate your  good,  neat  work.  Such 
work  very  frequently  leads  to 
advancement. 

Let  Its  send  you  some 
samples  of  MtiltiKuPy 

Send  for  sample  sheets  of  MuItiKopy 
Carbon  Paper  so  thut  you  can  see  for 
yourself  how  to  improve  the  quality  of 
jour  work  hy  its  use. 

For  sale  by  all  of  the  principal  dealers 
throughout  this  country  and  Canada. 

Improve  the  appearance  of  yf)ur  letters 
by  using  Star  lirand  Typewriter  Ribbons. 
They  give  sharp,  clear  impressions. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 

334  Congrest  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

e       .«>«nv  114-118  Libcrly  Siren 

PIULADELPHIA; 

908  Walnut  Street 
CHICAGO: 

14  North  Franklin  Street 
PITTSBrRGH,  PA.: 

830  Park  Building 


/^UR  soldiers  on  tho  Western  Front 
^-^  are  strongly  opposed  to  all  sugges- 
tions of  "peace  without  victory."  Many 
of  them  •vrriic  home  to  warn  their  friends 
against  German  peace  propaganda,  which 
they  expect  to  increaoo  in  power  when 
Germany  realizes  that  utter  defeat  is 
inevitable.  One  of  the  ablest  letters  on  the 
topic  comes  from  Louis  Molnar,  former 
mayor  of  Redondo  Beach,  Cal.,  who  is 
now  with  the  P^xpeditionary  Forces  in 
France.  Nothing  could  be  more  immoral 
than  to  propose  a  peace  by  negotiation, 
declares  ]Mr.  J^Iolnar,  because  such  a  peace 
"woidd  condone  all  the  crimes  of  Germanj' 
and  leave  outraged  humanity  open  to  the 
next  cold-blooded  attack.  Physical  and 
crushing  defeat  for  the  whole  German 
combination  is  the  only  hope  for  the 
world." 

Newspaper  clippings  from  this  country 
have  informed  him  of  the  great  eflforts  of 
the  people  to  "aid  e^ery  war-agency  in  the 
interest  of  our  Uncle  Sam,"  and  he  advises 
every  American  citizen  to  make  himself  a 
center  of  resistance  against  German  propa- 
ganda. Every  Red-Cross  center,  every 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  every  home,  he  says,  should 
"fortify  itself  against  tliis  psychological 
offensive,  which  will  be  the  last  one  to  be 
made  by  Germany  before  the  day  of 
reckoning."  ExrMayor  ]Molnar  then  warms 
up  in  his  argument: 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  tlie  slightest 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  German  nation 
for  freedom.  I  do  not  think  that  nation 
is  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  Germans  support  their  blood- 
thirsty rulers  and  rejoice  in  the  loot  of 
nations.  When  they  are  utterly  destroyed 
on  the  field  of  battle  the  world  will  have  a 
just,  honorable,  and  moral  peace.  It  is 
the  relentless  war  between  truth  and  false- 
hood that  is  now  being  fought  out  in  France. 
To  parley  with  Germany  is  to  i)arley  with 
the  devil.  No  man  can  see  what  I  have 
seen  in  France  and  not  realize  that  this 
war  must  be  won  in  the  field.  America  in 
her  wonderful  youth  and  jwwer  knows  that 
she  can  win,  that  she  can  win  alone  if 
necessary,  but  are  all  Americans  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  America's  duty  to 
make  the  victory  complete  and  beyond 
all  question? 

The  Aery  honor  and  life  of  our  belo\'ed 
country  depend  on  the  absolute  death  of 
autocracy.  Never  before  in  all  our  history 
has  America  fought  under  circumstances 
where  the  goal  sli)t>d  forever  outside  the 
realms  of  diploiuaey.  We  stand  there 
now.  Every  man  and  woman  at  home  as 
well  as  in  the  Army  should  take  that 
obvious  situation  to  heart.  President 
Wilson  stated  it  in  his  last  reply  to  Ger- 
many's hypocrisy. 

During  four  years  Germany  has  made 
the  cities  and  farms  of  other  nations  the 
.scene  of  battle.  All  d(>struction  caused 
by  the  fire  of  both  sides  fell  on  the  property 
of  iniiociuit  i>tH)pl<^.  Now  when  America 
has  come,  let  the  (lerman  rulers  stick  to 
their  gospel  that  might  alone  is  right.  Let 
them  behold  the  working  of  might.  It  is 
the  only  thing  they  can  undt^rsfand.  Allied 
troops  must  go  to  Berlin,  and  tlie  treaty 
need  not  be  signed  at  all.    Let  us  remember 


that  GerrAany  has  no  honor,  no  chivalry, 
and  no  mercy. 

Germany  is  a  bad  sportsman  and  a 
poor  loser.  The  Germans  fight  like  wolves 
in  a  pack,  and  without  initiative  or  re- 
source if  compelled  to  fight  singly.  Before 
defeat  has  tpiite  reached  the  nation  of 
Germany  it  will  do  what  its  individuals 
do,  cry  " Kamerad"  and  plead  for  the  kind 
of  mercy  they  refuse  to  give.  Every 
American  should  know  these  facts,  and 
guard  hims(»lf  and  his  country  accordingly. 
Such  action  is  in  every  way  as  vital  as  the 
many  other  essential  war-activities  at 
home.  The  consciousness  of  this  deadly 
struggle  with  wrong  and  deceit  should  be 
present  at  ev^ery  knitting  circle  and  in 
every  war-material  factory. 

Now  that  I  am  .so  near  the  aetual  point 
of  contact  where  t.vo  opijosing  forces 
struggle  for  mastery,  I  realize  that  .\merica 
must  not  be  easy,  good-natured,  or  com- 
promising in  any  phase  of  this  war  what- 
soever. To  sUp  in  that  manner  means 
disaster  and  disgrace. 


Spiritual  lessons  of  the  great  conflict  are 
elucidated  in  a  letter  from  Sergeant  Hatton 
D.  Towson,  formerh-  a  theological  stufleut, 
to  his  father,.  Rev.  W.  E.  Towson,  of 
Camilla,  Ga.  Sergeant  Towson,  who 
waived  e.xemption  and  submitted  to  the 
draft,  looks  at  the  war  from  a  new  angle. 
He  says: 

The  essence  of  Christianity  is  vicarious 
love,  and  surely  the  men  and  the  women  of 
this  generation  are  in  their  Gethsemane 
and  Golgotha,  sacrificing  themselves  that 
the  world  may  see  a  new  birth  and  resur- 
rection. If  I  did  not  have  a  conception  of 
this  war  as  a  struggle  betw  een  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  the  Kingdom  of  Satan,  I  could 
not  feel  as  I  do.  It  is  only  the  inspiration 
of  a  high  conception  of  the  war  that  makes 
me  resigned  and  peaceful  in  facing  il.  1 
would  not  feel  that  way  if  I  were  in  some 
other  wars  where  the  issues  were  not  so 
clear  cut.  I  pity  the  thoughtless,  who 
have  not  thought  the  matter  through  and 
do  not  have  the  sustaining  strength  of  a 
high  conception  of  the  war. 

Jesus  said,  "If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  will 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it.  and  whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 

;My  one  desire  is  that  all  of  you  at  home 
do  your  "bit"  by  not  worrying.  A  person 
is  no  real  Christian  who  consciously  in- 
dulges in  the  sin  of  worrying.  Let  me 
quote,  with  adaptation,  something  I  was 
reading  to-day: 

"My  father,  my  mother,  my  sister,  and 
brother,  are  the  father,  mother,  sister,  and 
brother  of  a  soldier  now,  and  soldiers' 
fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and  brothers  don't 
lie  awake  at  night  imagining,  they  just  say 
a  prayer  for  their  loved  ones  and  leave 
everything  in  God's  hands."  I  am  sure 
you  would  far  rather  I  had  died  than  not 
to  have  played  the  ma"n  to  the  fullest  of  my 
strength.  It  isn't  when  you  die  that 
matters,  it's  how. 

But  all  of  this  is  verj-  serious  and  ser- 
monic  and  doleful-sounding.  The  most  of 
lis  are  going  to  come  back  home,  hapf)y  in 
having  done  our  duty,  and  in  returning  once 
more  to  peace  and  love.  How  superactive 
memory  is  at  a  time  like  this.  All  the 
happy  years  of  blessing  and  peace  we  have 
had  together,  and  how  joyous  the  reunions 
were!  I  look  forward  to  the  joyous  meet- 
ing, after  the  war  is  won  and  settled. 
Then,  I  believe,  after  we  have  been  tried  in 
the  fire,  wo  can  appreciate  why  God  gave 
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Applying   Win-the-War    Policy 

To  the  Automobile 


A  Letter  to 

Overland  Dealers: 


o 


UR  first  consideration,  as  it  is 
yours — and  that  of  every  right 
thinking  citizen — is  "win-the- 
war. 

Immediately  following  the  American 
Declaration  of  War,  we  offered 
our  production  capacity,  and  the 
Government  is  using  a  very  large 
part  of  it. 

We  are  ready  if  need  be  to  devote  it 
entirely  to  war  work. 

The  Automobile  Industry  as  a  whole 
is  on  a  similar  win-the-war  basis. 

We  are  building  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  automobiles. 

Kow  many  cars  conditions  will  permit 
us  to  build  for  any  future  period  is 
problematical — dependent  wholly 
upon  the  urgency  of  war  needs. 

Any  existing  transportation  must  be 
used  to  its  fullest  capacity  in  order 
to  increase  the  diminishing  man- 
power of  our  home  forces. 

The  total  output  of  automobiles  is 
fast  becoming  insufficient  to  replace 
cars  wearing  out  in  service. 

And  fewer  cars  rather  than  more,  is 
the  production  outlook. 

With  "win-the-war"  our  first  consider- 
ation—  and  yours  —  this  condition 
places  a  responsibility  upon  us  which 
we  are  bound  to  fulfill. 


Because  it  has  assumed  its  trans- 
portation burdens  so  gradually 
few  realize  the  extent  to  v^rhich 
the  automobile  is  performing 
essential  service. 

— so  essential  that  the  rest  of  the 
system,  railroads,  trolleys  and 
every  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation that  could  be  pressed  into 
service,  would  be  wholly  inade- 
quate quickly  to  assume  the  load 
were  automobiles  suddenly  not 
available  for  the  performance 
of  their  usual  service. 

In  even  so  essential  a  matter  as  our 
food  supply  the  automobile  is  a 
most  important  factor. 


liyiY  war-time  concep- 
*^*  tion  of  the  automo- 
bile is  that  it  is  simply 
a  given  number  of  miles 
of  rapid  transportation. 

It  goes  into  service  as 
a  unit  of  our  national 
transportation  system. 

In  placing  our  restrict- 
ed output  of  these  units 
of  our  national  transpor- 
tation system  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  I 
want  our  distributors 
and  dealers  to  discern 
the  uses  to  which  they 
will  be  put  and  to  place 
each  unit  where  it  will 
best  serve  in^the  winning 
of  the  war. 


Few  realize  that  over  half  the  auto- 
mobiles now  in  use  are  owned  by 
and  serve  the  people  of  the  farms 
upon  whom  we  and  our  Allies  are 
dependent  for  food. 

Farm  labor  is  already  scarce. 

Lack  of  automobiles  to"  serve  the 
farmers  would  mean  a  loss  of 
untold  hours  of  productive  farm 
labor. 

Lack  of  automobiles  to  serx-e  our 
loyal  industrial  workers  would 
seriously  hamper  our  industrial 
efficiency. 

Lack  of  automobiles  for  those  who 
direct  and  serve  our  essential 
workers  would  hamper  our 
national  efficiency  as  a  people. 


It  is  time  for  public  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  every  mile  that 


an  automobile  is  driven  need- 
lessly is  a  mile  of  wasted  trans- 
portation that  ultimately  may 
be  needed  for  essential  service. 

ft  is  time  for  public  understanding 
that  these  smaller  units  of  our  trans- 
portation system  should  be  used 
and  maintained  with  the  same 
thought  for  national  needs  as  we 
demand  in  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  our  larger  units  of  transportation. 

Failure  on  our  part  to  take  ever>' 
means  available  for  us  to  inform 
the  public  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter  would  be  neg- 
lecting an  opportunity  to  perform  a 
\aluable  public  service  and  a  failure 
to  live  up  to  our  win-the-war  policy 
in  a  \ital  respect. 

Let  us,  as  automobile  manufacturers, 
and  you,  as  automobile  dealers,  put 
ourselves  on  a  one-hundred-percent 
win-the-war  basis. 

Let  us,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  influ- 
ence, put  the  war-importance  of  the 
automobile  fully  before  the  public — 
30U  in  your  contact  with  the  public 
— we  in  the  public  print. 

Let  us  to  the  fullest  extent  realize 
that  when  we  sell  an  automobile 
we  are  in  reality  selling  miles 
of  transportation — placing  a 
unit  of  our  national  transpor- 
tation system  in  the  ser\ice  of 
an  individual. 

Let  us  intelligently  discern  the 
uses  to  which  it  will  be  put  and 
place  each  unit  where  it  will 
best  serve  in  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

In  this  spirit  of  full  co-operation  we 
can  bring  about  a  fuller  undir- 
standmg  and  appreciation  of  the 
situation  and  its  trend,  and  per- 
form a  service  of  value  to  the  whole 
people. 


hicot'porated 
Toledo  Ohio 
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Save  a  Ton  of  Steel 

By  substituting  3700  feet  of  Wiremold  for  a  like 
footage  of  ><"  conduit  you  can  not  onl}^  help  to 
relieve  the  shortage  of  conduit  for  highly  essential 
war  uses  but  you  can  sav^e  a  ton  of  steel. 


End  View 
S700  lineal  ft. 
of  ]/2"  eonduil. 
Weif/ht, 
Sllilbs. 


3112   lbs. 
1080  lbs. 

2032  lbs. 
Saving 


'End  View 

S700  'inral  feH 

0'  M'irnmotd. 

iVeiiht 

1080  lbs. 


>StJi 
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You  can  make  this  saving  at  no  sacrifice  in  efficiency,  for 
Wiremold  is  far  superior  to  conduit  in  most  surface  wiring — 
costs  less  and  is  much  easier  to  install. 

We  will  send  you  an  introductory  quantity  of  100  feet  of 
Wiremold  and  15  packages  of  fittings  (covering  all  require- 
ments for  the  average  job)  for  $15.88. 

Even  this  little  order  saves  steel  enough  for  5  shells  for  the 
famous  French  75 's  with  some  to  spare. 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Installation  Manual  that  shows 
many  model  installations.      Free  on  request. 

The  American  Conduit  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Kensingtoji,  Pa. 

JMalicvs  of 


THE  HANkiKOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  ORTHO- 
PEDIC tiYMNASTlCS 

By  Ainirrs  Wido,   M.D.     The  lnl*\st  word  on   the   prjririplea   and 
Applications   of   Swedish   (rymnnsUcs,    massnijc.    and    orthopodirs. 
Third    rcvisod    edition.     8vo,    CK>tlt,    8S2   pafros.      Witli  ncnvly  ouo 
hundred  half-tono  illustrations.     $3.00.  net;  postpaid.  $H.lfl. 
FUNK  A  WAGNAU.S  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


TALKS 

ON  TALKING 


ThU  helpful  new  book  by  Grcn- 
villc  KIciscr.  the  famous  speech 
Rpcialist,  will  api>eal  Httonuly 
to  every  man  or  woman  who  has 
to  speak  in  piiblii  or  to  employ 
the  powers  of  persuasion  in  any 
form.  In  nineteen  stiiiuilatinK 
chapterd  the  author  treaty  of  the 
art  itii'lf,  the  various  types  of 
talkers,  the  phrasca  thev  Uf*c,  the 
value  of  an  attractive  voire,  the 
avoidance  of  manner  isiUH.sprak- 
inj;  in  pul)li<-,  and  nencral  eon- 
\rr'<.u ion  Hi-  I.iys  flown  no  arbitrary  rules,  but  insists 
throu^hout  iiptm  naturalnrsn.  Kpontaneity,  and  t*incerity. 
No  minister,  after-dinner  npeaker.  public  ofllcial.  nalcs- 
man.  or  other  freriurnl  employer  of  siH*ech  that  must  pro- 
duce reRults.  HhouVl  miss  rradinK  thin  compact  and  hUKK''-^- 
tive  little  volume  that  will  nurrly  make  for  the  Reneral 
rl''vatif»n  and  improvement  nf  the  daily  speech  of  all  who 
If. Ill  It        /  .TMo.  tlitlh.    I  On  pp  ..  7  s  crnts:    }>y  ttmil.  S  ,•  t  rnts. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAI.US  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Avmur  Nfw  York 


English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative 
I'ronouns  and  A<lverbs.  clearly  and  thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated  in  Connectives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
I'EKNAi.i),  I^.H.D.     Cloili.  Ji.sb;  by  mail,  I1.63. 

FUNI-:  &  \V.\(;nJALLS  COMl'.V.NY    ...    -     New  York 


Cittj 
Water  Convenience 


Your  CpuntrtiHome 


<^ 


Enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  fin- 
est modern  homes  —  hot  and  cold 
water  anywhere,  anytime.    Sanitary 
sewage  disposal,  electric  light,  with  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

Simple,  dependable,  easy  to  install.  Thousands  in 
satisfactory  use.  Let  us  refer  you  to  KEWANEE 
users  near  you.  Write  "" 

for  Bullclinyrrc.trllinK 
about     K  E  W  A  N  E  E  I 
Special  Kcaturcs. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE 

UTILITIES  CO. 

404  Franklin  Street 

Kewinee,  III. 


whiting-adAms 
BRUSHES 


Schools,  Public  Buildings  .zrr^-jfr^l 

and  Residential  Building*  Require         i '      Ir^ 

_    n  ]\J^I  Flnor  Swrrpinc   Knl    l>.i«li  nr  ''ni<hf  •  «  tile  ti  nri- nili'lc  of  t.^i  I  i|ur>lity.  itiff.  •iMlic  bristlof    SlD- 

lUtiim  drmsnili  thm  dirt  »n<\  <lii»l  lie  «.  Innlly  rrmnvcl     .-,.fl  t.r\i«liri,  »  In    h  lllitt  ilcwn.  will  not  iprvo  thr  jMirposr 

Whiting-Adams  FLOOR  BRUSHES,  DUSTING  BRUSHES 

ftod  olber  hnithri  for  Houictiol«l,  Mrrhnnintl  huA  otlirr  iMirpo^fi.  <1»  llto  work  ••  it  stioolrl  tw  done.  Krltablc  and  ernnomical. 

Semi  for  lUtistritfMl  l>ltrr:ilure.  I>op!irt  nioiil  A. 

JOHN  L.  WHITINGJ.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  l'.":^J^rHllT:a"J°: 

Whiliiii:  *'!»>"•  I<ru>l  .  I  twsrclrd  (lol.l  Mpi1«I  ind  Offlrinl  llliic  Hil.l«.ii,  th«  Hulint  A»r»rcl  «t  l'«n»niii  r«riflr  Kuwition    1»H 


US  life  we  can  see  things  in  their  simple 
greatness. 

God  grant  that,  when  the  war  is  over, 
and  I  return  to  my  work,  I  may  be  as 
brave  and  as  unselfish  in  the  humdrum  de- 
tails of  life  as  in  the  excitement  of  war. 
1  beUeve,  in  a  certain  way,  peace  and  the 
petty,  persistent  nagging  trials  of  peace 
are  a  severer  test  of  a  man's  character  than 
the  glorious  perils  of  a  battle.^  Exprest 
epigrammatically,  it  is  far  more  difficidt 
to  "die  daily"  to  Self  than  once  in  the 
supreme  moment. 

War,  of  course,  maj-  call  forth  a  latent 
power  for  self-sacrifice.  God  grant  that 
some  of  this  heroism  and  courage,  now 
being  so  prodigally  la\  ished  on  the  battle- 
field, may  persist  in  the  days  of  peace  and 
be  used  in  raising  up  and  building  anew 
a  broken-down  world! 


The  ready  adaptability  of  our  boys  to 
war-conditions  is  shown  by  letters  from 
former  City  Clerk  Arthur  V.  V.  Livingston, 
of  Paterson,  X.  J.,  who  is  now  stretcher- 
bearer  in  the  49tli  Infantry.  We  quote 
from  the  Paterson  Morning  Call: 

We  are  all  in  the  real  soldiering  game 
now.  My  old  hide  is  getting  toughened 
into  the  rugged  life,  and  1  must  say  I  don't 
dislike  it.  I  am  beginning  to  learn  that 
many  conveniences  that  are  offered  in  a 
home  can  be  readily  dispensed  with,  with- 
out anj-  injury  to  a  man.  Thus,  when  a 
brass  bedstead  is  substituted  with  a  fine 
pine  board,  the  head  rests  just  as  com- 
fortably and  the  slumber  is  perhaps  more 
refreshing,  it  haA'ing  been  earned  by  a 
day's  hard  work.  To  complete  the  act  of 
sha\'ing  one's  face  with  about  half  a  tum- 
bler of  water,  a  cake  of  I\ory  soap,  a  Gillette, 
and  a  tiny  steel  "  lo(jking-glass"  is  a  stunt, 
but  the  whiskers  disappear,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  required.  To  wash  clothes  at  the 
United  States  camps  is  a  pleasurable 
pastime  to  what  one  finds  himself  eon- 
fronted  with  here.  Xo  phunbing  makes 
tough  washing,  as  it  were.  There  is  a 
small  concrete  pool  in  the  camp,  the  di- 
mensions I  should  judge  being  about  three 
feet  wide  and  twohc  feet  hmg.  into  which 
a  sluggish  spring  is  permitted  to  trickle. 
Kneehng  down  at  the  sides  of  this  with  a 
hair  brush  and  a  cake  of  Fairy  soap,  1 
washed  this  morning  a  suit  of  underwear, 
a  towel,  and  a  ])air  of  socks.  It  was  tire- 
some work,  but  I  am  proud  of  the  job  even 
if  the  clothes  are  still  a  good  bit  off  color. 
In  the  regiment  we  have,  besides  Giger  and 
myself,  two  mandolin-players,  a  violinist, 
and  a  guitar-player.  As  the  Forty-ninth 
stringed  orcliestra,  we  were  detailed  to  the 
hospital  here  yesterday  afternoon  to  play 
for  the  sick  men  confined  there.  We  also 
lia\e  a  couple  of  nionologists  and  singers, 
included  in  the  latter  being  lusty-lunged 
Sam  Harris. 

In  a  later  ei)istle  Mr.  Livingston  says 
ho  is  feeling  tip-top  and  "having  lots  of 
fun  with  all  the  strange  adventures  which 
1  meet.  I  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  just 
as  well  off  as  tlio  I  were  on  a  Y.  M.  C,  A. 
camping-out  i)arty.  '     But  he  adds: 

News  from  home  is  greatly  welcomed 
here.  We  have  no  communication  with 
the  outside  world;  we  can  not  speak  their 
language,  and  so  a  little  con\ersa(ion 
about  home  is  a  great  treat. 

We  work  hard  now  and  realize  that  we 
are  soldiers  of  war.  I  certainly  have  to 
laugh  when  1  think  of  some  of  the  kicks 
we  used  to  register  back  in  the  States  over 
tri\  ial  things.    Still,  it  is  not  human  nature 
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to  be  satisfied.  It  is  wonderful  to  note 
what  good  home-loving  boys  they  are  all 
going  to  be  when  they  get  back.  Oh,  you 
couldn't  drive  them  away  from  home.  I 
tell  you  it  takes  a  game  of  this  kind  to 
domesticate  our  young  manhood.  We  arc 
certainly  going  to  have  a  better  ny-tion. 
The  education  is  marvelous.  You  find 
out  things  that  you  could-  never  get  out 
of  books. 

I  think  always  of  home  and  I  keep 
hoping  against  hoj)e  that  it  will  not  be 
very  much  longer  before  I  can  plant  my 
toes  under  the  table  at  43G  and  partake  of 
one  of  those  good  old-time  family  feeds  I 
feel  confident  the  war  will  end  overnight 
(the  way  it  started),  soon  enough,  and  then 
you  will  not  be  able  to  hold  these  fellows  in. 


A  violinist  of  reputation  in  his  '"home 
town"  of  Peoria,  111.,  where  his  music 
was  heard  weekly  in  the  Universalist 
Church,  Sol  Cohen  volunteered,  went  to 
France,  fought — and  thought.  He  writes 
about  his  fighting  and  thinking  in  the 
Peoria  Star,  beginning  with  his  discovery 
that  "the  Yanks  have  saved  the  war": 

The  tiredness  has  gone  out  of  the  strug- 
gle, the  world  on  our  side  has  aM'akened, 
the  new  spirit  of  our  own  freedom  and 
democracy  has  literally  thrilled  the  AUied 
forces,  and  we — yes,  we  of  the  farms  and 
banks  and  groceries  and  bars  and  street- 
cars and  theaters  and — ragtime — Ave  are 
they  who  have  won.  That  is  Avhat  causes 
me  to  greet  each  day  with  a  prayer  of 
thanks  that  I  was  born  in  that  country 
which  has  chosen  to  end  it  and  to  begin  it 
— to  begin  the  real  war  that  the  universe 
was  waiting  for.  Because  after  this  war  is 
over,  we  have  still  to  fight  that  war  that 
still  exists  in  the  human  mind — we  have 
still  to  fight  the  war  against  war.  And 
the  wheels  of  war  are  to  be  the  wheels  of 
peace,  even  as  the  old  prophets  told  us. 
And  the  machine  that  has  won  the  war  will 
win  us  peace,  and  not  until  that  peace  is 
won  is  our  real  victory  established. 

I  have  watched  the  gigantic,  clumsy 
wheels  of  war  turn  round;  and  I  have 
wondered  what  would  happen  were  those 
wheels  suddenly  to  turn  in  the  direction 
of  peace !  What  if  the  same  machinery  were 
employed  for  the  exploitation  of  good 
news  and  good  will?  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  intricacies  of  that  machinery!  How 
in  Heaven's  name  do  they  feed  these  sol- 
diers? How  do  they  clothe  them?  How  do 
they  house  them?  I'll  tell  you  how  they 
house  them!  We  march  with  our  heavy 
packs  for  hours  of  a  night — march  while  the 
mysterious  signals  of  night  play  on  the 
firmament,  and  w^hile  the  dread  hum  of  the 
German  airplane  terrorizes  us  down  below 
— and  we  enter  a  deep  forest  and  seek  a 
dugout.  No  dugouts?  All  taken?  Then 
let  us  lie  on  the  ground,  comfortably  at 
rest  on  the  good  bosom  of  the  nature- 
mother.  No  blankets?  Well,  our  over 
coats  are  here!  What  matter  if  they  do 
not  quite  reach  our  feet?  A  soldier  is  never 
sick,  he  is  never  unhappy,  lie  is  nev(>r  un- 
comfortable. He  may  be  all  of  these,  but 
he  can  not  be.  The  war  must  be  won,  it 
must  be  won  by  us;  and  the  feeble  cixilian 
of  a  few  months  ago  is  a  robust  worker  for 
a  principle,  who  recognizes  no  material 
hindrances. 

A  lieutenant  said  to  me  some  days  ago 
that  if  we  did  this  sort  of  thing  in  civil 
life  we  should  all  be  sick.  I  doubt  that, 
but  many  of  us  might  be.  We  know  whcni 
we  awake  in  the  morning"  that  a  day  full  of 
needful   acti\ity  is  before  us — we   simply 
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Continental  and  Commcrrial  National  Bank  o] 
Chicago.     Total  Retources  i337.(XX),000 


Protectograph 

Check  Writ 


Todd 
Two-Color  Patents 


protects  the  full  amount  in  the  body 
of  the  check.  Writes  amount  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  (-words,  not  figures)  ex- 
act to  th-e  penny,  in  two  vivid  colors 
"shredded"  through  the  paper.  A  com- 
plete word  to  each  stroke  of  the  handle. 
Quick,  Legible,  Uniform.  Standard  mod- 
els as  illustrated  $50.  Other  models  in 
all  sizes  and  prices  up  to  $75. 


Who  Stands 

Back  of  Your  Check? 

The  banks  now  "clear"  some  300 
or  400  Billion  Dollars  yearly,  con- 
stituting the  bulk  of  the  business  of 
the  U.S.  —nearly  all  of  it  in  checks, 
just  "scraps  of  paper."  (The  total 
stock  of  U.  S.  money  in  existence 
is  barely  5  Billion  Dollars.) 

Uncle  Scun  stands  back  of  his 
tiny  5  Billions  to  the  limit  —  coun- 
terfeiters are  afraid  to  tamper  with 
it. 

But  nobody  stands  back  of  your 
checks  except  yourself.  They  go 
everywhere.  They  take  chances 
with  all  kinds  of  people.  (Look  at 
the  endorsements  on  the  next 
bundle  of  your  old  checks  returned 
by  the  bank.)  Any  check  you  write 
with  pen  or  typewriter  can  easily 
be  "raised"  to  a  larger  amount  by 
the  first  '"professional"  or  amateur 
crook  who  handles  it. 

Doing  business  as  we  do  todaj-, 
mostly  with  checks  instead  of 
"money,"  there  is  no  excuse  for 
failure  to  use 
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Check  Protection 


PROTOD  Forgery- Proof  Checks  and 
Drafts  are  printed  or  lithographed  to  order 
only  for  owners  of  Todd  machines  only. 

PROTOD  defeats  the  "professional" 
forger.  Chemicals  in  the  fibre  ot  the 
paper  prevent  changing  the  name  of 
payee  to  some  othfir  name  or  to  "cash* 
or  "bearer,"  etc. 

Every  sheet  of  PROTOD  is  checked 
and  safeguarded  like  U.  S.  bank  -  note 
paper,  so  there  is  no  way  for  a  crook  to 
duplicate  a  genuine  PROTOD  Check. 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(Estalilishod    \»<>1\ 

1143  University  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

IVorlJ's  largtil  malcrm  of  check'  onJ  .  heck 
protecting  devices 


PROTECTOGRAPH    CHECK 

WRITER  in  combination  with 
PROTOD  is  proof  against  all  com- 
moncheckfraudsand  backed  byan 
iron-clad  Indemnity  Bond  to  each 
user — the  first  legal  system  of  com- 
plete check  insurance  ever  offered. 

If  you   >\'ant   "inside   information 
howcheck  raisers  and  forgers  work; 
if  you  care  to  be  shown  why  your 
chance  of  havmg  your  check 
"doctored"    is    increasing 
ever>'    day — pin     your 
business     letterhead 
to  this  coupon  and       >^  TODD 

send  to  ns  >^R0TECTOGRAPH  CO. 
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ADDING 
BOOKKEEPING 
CALCULATING 


ADDINCf     figures     to    get 
y\     totals  is  the  all-day,  every- 
^      \^  clay    occupation    of    thou- 
sands   of   people,    and    an 
incidental  daily  occupation  of  prac- 
tically everybody  in  any  business. 

The  world's  adding  has  long  been 
done  on  Burroughs  Machines — which 
print  a7td  add  figures  faster  than  the 
writing  alone  can  be  done  with  pen 
or  pencil,  and  which  never  make  a 
mistake  in  addition. 

So  great  an  aid  to  business  is 
this  machine-work  that  it  can  truth- 
fully be  said  that  many  forms  of 
business  as  we  know  them  today 
could  not  exist  without  it. 


c 


BOOKKEEPING   with    Bur- 
roughs machines  is  displacing 
bookkeeping    with    pen    and 
brain  in  all  kinds  of  business, 
everywhere. 

A  Burroughs  makes  95%  of  the 
work  automatic.  It  enters  the  items, 
classifies  them,  totals  debits,  totals 
credits,  subtracts,  and  prints  the 
balance — all  with  unfailing  accuracy 
and  great  rapidity. 

With  a  Burroughs  Machine  an  inex- 
perienced boy  or  girl  can  quickly  learn  to 
keep  the  books,  prepare  the  trial  balance 
and  perform  all  the  operations  of  the  trained 
bookkeeper — but  at  much  less  cost,  and 
with  mistakes  in  figuring  and  their  con- 
sequences eliminated. 


ALCULATING,   though,    is  the   big,   uni- 
versal  figure-job  that  underlies  all  business. 


There  must  be  calculating  before  figures 
are  ready  for  the  bookkeeper  to  enter — the 
sum  of  two  or  more  numbers  must  be  found; 
discounts  must  be  figured  and  deducted; 
the  result  of  one  or  several  multiplications 
and  subtractions  must  be  worked  out.  If 
percentages  enter  there  is  division  also — 
all  these  iigure- processes  being  gone 
through  merely  to  get  an  ajiswcr,  a  result, 
which  is  the  only  thing  to  be  written  down 
on  the  ledger  page  or  invoice  or  report  or 
•cost-sheet  or  estimate. 

That  IS  the  work  of  the  Burroughs  Cal- 
culator. It  multiplies,  adds,  divides  and 
subtracts,  without  writuig  down  a  single 
figure,  giving  the  correct  result  in  practical- 
ly the  time  it  takes  the  operator  to  read 
the  items  to  be  figured.  No  mental  cal- 
culation, no  figuring  on  a  scratch-pad;  just 


pressure  of  the  keys,  and  a  notation  of  tita 
wanted  result  only.  It  multiplies  the 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  done,  and 
cuts  the  cost  of  doing  it. 

That's  why  scores  of  big  concerns  have, 
each,  more  than  a  hundred  Burroughs 
Calculators — and  why  thousands  of  small 
business  houses  have  from  one  to  five. 

The  Burroughs  Calculator  is  a  typical 
Burroughs  product — in  speed,  durability 
and  economy,  in  convenience,  appearance 
and  every  satisfaction-giving  quality.  The 
10-column  model  (capacitv  up  to  99.999,- 
999.99)  is  $175— vS220  in  Canada. 

Burroughs  Machines  ha\e  proved  their 
value  to  you  in  adding  and  bookkeeping. 
Here's  one  for  the  calculating — a  bigger 
job  than  cither  of  the  other  two. 


Th©  BwfF©« 
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The  work  of  the  Calculator  is  as  univer- 
sal as  figuring.  Here  are  a  few  of  its  most- 
used  applications: 

Extending  and  checking  invoices  — 

multiplying  the  items,  adding  totals,-  de- 
ducting single  or  chain  discounts. 

Figuring  payrolls  —  multiplying  and 
adding  to  get  totals  of  items  or  days,  sub- 
tracting for  deductions,  calculating  net 
totals,  etc. 

Preparing  cost  figures — multiplication 
and  addition  and  subtraction,  with  equally 
rapid  division  for  percentages. 

Miscellaneous  figuring — proving 
freight  bills  and  allowances;  preparing  esti- 
mates and  statistics ;  extending  inventories ; 
converting  foreign  currency;  figuring  selling 
prices,  profits,  etc. ;  totaling  sales  by  classes ; 
checking  deposit  slips  and  any  figure-com- 
pilations; making  engineering  calculations : 
calculating  interest,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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W.L.D0UGLA5 
WAS  PUT  TO  WORK""" 
PEGGING   SHOES 
AT  SEVEN 
YEARS  OF 
AGE 
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LONG  BEFORE  B R E A 
FAST  V  .  UNG  DOUGL 
COULD  BE  SE 
TRUDCING  ALONG 
DUSTY  Ci  O  A  D  ,  D 
THE    COWS    TO    PASTURE. 
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THROUGHOUT  THE 
DAY        HE        PEGGED 
SHOES,    OFTEN    WORK- 
ING   UNTIL    AFTER    DARK 
BY       THE       LIGHT       OF       A 
SMOKY  WHALE  OIL  LAMP. 


W  L.(M)ir@L  AS 


'THE  S HO 


^        I^T  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  •' 
$3.50  $^.00  $^.5^^^.00$g.00  $7.00    ^  $8£2 


BOYS 
SHOES 

Best  in 
the  World 
$3.00 
$3.50 


Vou'II  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price ? "  when  the  shoe  sales- 
*  man  is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton, Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


CAUTION— Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom  and  the  inside  top  facing. 
If  the  stamped  price  has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  105  W.  L.  Douglas  stores  and  over  9000 
W.  L.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
W.  L.  Douglas  by  mall.  Send  for  booklet  telling 
how  to  order  shoes  throngh  the  mall,  postage  free. 


l^^Jrit-\/U)^^aA 


President  W.   L.    DOUOLAS 

SHOE  COMPANY. 

161    SPARK    STREET, 

BROCKTON     •    -    MASS. 


What  Shall  We  BeUeve— and  Why?: 


YL'ITH  such  luHtoric  fnnrs  of 
_"   _  the     old     ('hriHtianity     as 
ruin    iin- 
irosi 
4k  ni 


KhcimK  tottorinir  into 

<iiT  tht-  KunH  of  the  iic 

of  force  wi"  muv  wi-ll 

H«'Ivr«  whnt  Iho  chiirch  ih  Io  dc 

in   thi<    future   to  maintain  licr 

liold    upon    mankind.       In    tiie 

t)iouKht-provokin»r  t>ook 

The  Church,  The  People* 

and  The  Age 


Ectitod   hy   KonF.RT  Scott  and  Gkoror  William 


GiLMORB.  lOG  of  the  wOrld'n  Irndinv  tbinker«  nlonv  rrli(rii»u»  lines 
irivc  th«ir  vi4>'WN  on  to  wlmt  must  be  done  to  reeHtahlinh  the 
churrh  upon  n  nure  foundntinn.  An  intennely  readnble  book  on  u 
mont  vitnl  i(ubje<"t.     Svo.  rioth,  .'.75  paoen.    $3.00;  ftj/  maU,  $S.16. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   354   Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


TURNING 


TOESEARciorGHT  ON  ^r^rNrg 


lyilHll  ha-*  horn  written,  both  in  (IcfcnM.-  anil  attack, 
i'^A  rpgaidinu  the  ureal  movement  inaiiKiirated  by  Mrs. 
I'Mdy,  which  has  made  world-wide  gains  in  llie  past 
Hiiarter  of  a  century.  Kowliere  have  the  facts  been 
more  clearly  Qnd  dispassionately  told  than  in 

A  New  Appraisal    of  Christiar>  Science 

by  Jo.sKni  Dunn  Hurkkll 
which  gives  in  concise  and  interestinR  form  the  historN' 
of  the  cult  from  its  inception  together  with  a  careful 
re  view  of  the  founder's  claim  sand  the  value  of  the  philos- 
ophy she  lauglit  as  estimated  by  modern  standards.  .\ 
bock  that  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  subject.     lOmo,  cloth.     ,50  cents:  hy  rnitit,  ,5<S'  cents. 

H  NK   .V    W««;\»II.S  COMrWV.  a.'.f  Kounli  ATmnr.  N<-n  Vork 


Discoveries  That  Vindicate  Tlie  Bible 

Ain^iziMR  archeological  discovel-ies  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  which  are  ot  tlie  most 
vital  importance  to  every  Hible  student.  Original  mantiscripts  due  up  in  Ecypt  are  found  to  answer  con- 
clusively ni.iny  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  at  the  lUble  and  defend  many  of  the  Scriptural 
nass.ajjes  whicli  have  been  constantly  attacked.  Wrifines  centuries  older  tlian  any  previously  discovered 
have  been  unearthed  and  tlieir  priceless  contents  translated.  .Some  of  these  (rive  strikinu  proof  of  the 
accurate  political  and  j;c.'t;r.\phi(  al  knowledge  possessed  by  New  Testament  writers,  and  slialter  many  of 
the  claims  of  destructive  criticism.  'J"he  wlidlf  fasi  inatini;  sf.irv  of  these  discoveries  is  told  simply  and 
clearly  in  this  important  new  hook, 

The  New  Archeological  Discoveries 


and  Their  Bearini;  upon  the  New  TrMnmrnt 
thcAulhor  i>rcsent'<  tliewon<lerl    ' 
ing  the    most  remark.iblc   par.i' 
many  sttikinii  illustrations  of  tl 
volume  will  i>rovide  Pastors.  Te.i 
material  and  will  give  to  the  geii' 
A    Inrci- 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPAW 


Hv  Caimlen  M.  I'obern.  I).0.,  I.itt.l).    In  .1  vivid  and  fascinating  way, 

-iid  their  Btory  01  the  life  and  customsof  the  earliest  Christians,  (Iraw- 

inode-  ot  livin     of  that  pcrioil  and  of  our  own.      The  bo<ik  contains 

hUeciurr,  etc.,  which  have  l>een  brought  to  light.      This  remarkable 

.  .ind  other  Kibic  sfudents  with  a  rich  store  of  valuable  and  necessary 

I  \vi)rtli-while  entertainment  .ind  information. 

S.>MH.f  tn  tt<ith:  price  ^     net:  ^v  mail,  i  :.iO. 

351-fiO  FOURTH   AVF.NHF,     NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 


have  no  weaknesses  of  that  workadaj'^  life 
back  in  America. 

I  have  talked  much  with  the  marv'elous 
men  who  have  held  their  ground  for  four 
years.  I  mean  especially  the  French  and 
Australians.  They-  never  appear  to  be 
sentimental  or  sad  or  very  homesick;  and 
they  never  aflmit  defeat.  Thej"^  bore  you 
at  times  with  their  stories  of  triumphs, 
because  they  are  similar  to  all  others  you 
hear.  And  deeds  of  the  most  splendid 
heroism  are  recounted  with  a  viilgarity 
tliat  would  be  offensive  if  it  were  not 
refreshing.  These  men  talk  very  little  of 
rehgion.  It  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  topic 
which  seldom  enters  into  their  conversation. 

But  they  know  God,  for  they  have  seen 
him  face  to  face.  The  religion  which 
was  platitude  to  them  in  their  youth  they 
have  practised  in  these  past  terrible  years 
without  knowing  it.  Ko  soldier  is  con- 
sciously religious;   he  is  involuntarily  so. 

God's  handwriting  is  large  in  the  trenches; 
it  is  there  for  every  soldier  to  read,  and 
wo  do  .see  it  as  we  pa.ss  in  long  hues  down 
the  crooked  roads  to  certain  victory. 

And  that  is  what  I  find  in  every  inch  of 
the  forward  area — ever^-  weary  "Tommy" 
knows  it,  every  war-tired  Frenchman 
sees  it,  every  mourning  civilian  in  the 
shelled  villages  dreams  of  it  at  night — 
for  the  principle  for  which  we  are  all  fight- 
ing is  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God.  No 
longer  will  the  world  cry  because  it  is  ruled 
by  might — no  longer  will  men  crouch  in  a 
trench  because  their  fellow  man  is  point- 
ing a  gun  at  them,  and  they  fear  death; 
no  longer  will  a  boy  leave  his  home  to  learn 
how  to  destroy  his  cousin  across  the  sea — 
but  the  love  of  God  will  be  showered  on 
earth,  as  it  even  now  is  when  we  look  up 
and  see. 

Soon  will  we  throw  aside  these  old 
clothes,  soon  will  we  take  up  the  old, 
familiar  duties;  but  not  again  will  we  speak 
in  low  tones  that  our  words  may  not  be 
heard — not  again  will  we  fear  to  shout 
the  truth  that  Love  rules  the  world  I  •  For 
the  spirit  that  is  ours  is  Avinning  and  will 
continue  to  win;  it  is  founded  on  the 
highest  ideals  and  the  most  beautiful  con- 
ceptions of  liNTng  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  is  the  spirit  that  has  altered  the 
whole  trend  of  the  most  terrible  war  in 
historv. 


Mechanic  Ed.  J.  Lacey,  of  the  cfld 
"Fighting  Sixty-ninth"  New  York  regi- 
ment, has  had  some  troubles,  but  is  not 
downhearted.     He  writes  to  a  friend: 

1  have  been  pretty  lucky  at  this  game 
so  far.  Just  now  I  am  in  a  base-hospital  • 
a  little  gassed,  sUght  wounds,  and  nerves 
upset  a  bit.  But,  thank  the  Lord,  I  will  be 
well  soon  and  back  with  my  own  regiment. 
Have  met  Fritz  bayonet  to  bayonet  and 
believe  me  ho  sure  is  a  cur,  " Katnerod" 
when  you  get  him,  but  kill  him',  for  if  you 
don't  he  will  do  it  to  you,  no  matter  how- 
kind  you  are  to  him.  Have  seen  women 
chained  to  the  machine  guns  and  they 
fight  like  mad.  Fritz  will  sit  at  his  gun 
until  it  is  .so  hot  that  he  can't  hold  it  any 
more,  and  when  we  get  on  top  of  him  he 
then  cries  for  h<>lp,  "  don't  kill  me  Kamerad." 
Sometimes  1  think  1  am  wild,  for  I  can 
hardly  sit  still  here,  thinking  of  the  things 
I  have  seen  at  the  different  fronts  I've 
been  fighting  on.  We  have  lost  some  go'od 
fellows,  but  they  died  game  and  that  is 
some  honor.  Can  you  imagine  one  of 
these  Hun  beasts  wallo])ing  an  Irishman 
from  the  old  Sixty-ninth  and  just  trying 
to  get  away  with  it?  1  for  one  would  die 
before   letting    Fritz   give   it   to    me   and 
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Fritz  will  have  to  fight  to  get  away  with  it, 
V)(!fore  the  last  drop  of  blood  l(;aves  my 
body.  When  we  are  in  action  and  Boche 
in  sight  I  am  crazy;  all  I  want  to  do  is 
kill.  Have  seen  dead  Germans  piled 
five  and  six  high.  But  the  Unitfid  States 
boys  still  go  on,  and  Fritzes  going  on  th(; 
double,  it  is  a  running  light.  I  wondcT 
what  they  think  of  tlu!  United  States 
Army  now  in  Berlin.  Wo  don't  retreat 
until  the  last  man  is  gone;.  (Jeorge,  help 
the  Red  Cross— as  I  know  you  do.  They 
are  the  greatest  people  oh  the  face  of  this 
earth  for  wounded  soldiers.  I'll  never 
forget  thciir  kindness  or  any  other  soldier 
here,  especially  when  I  was  so  slightly  hurt 
they  were  so  kind  to  me,  every  fjranch  of 
them.  There  are  not  words  big  enough 
for  me  to  express  my  kindness,  for  what 
they  are  doing  here  in  France.  Nine 
months  on  the  go  and  roughing  it  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  bams  and  uj)  in  tli(! 
trenches,  and  then  to  be  treated  with  such 
kindness!  I  can't  get  over  it,  a  nice  bed 
to  lie  in.  The  last  time  I  lay  in  a  bed 
was  home  over  a  year  ago.  Corporal 
Leo  is  going  to  write,  and  Patsy  Shea 
I  did  not  get  time  to.  look  up.  George,  I'll 
be  back  in  the  game  soon  and  going  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  on  some  of  these 

Wienerwursts  and  going  to  fight  like  h . 

If  God  is  good  and  spares  me  I'll  see  you 
all  some  day,  and  if  not  it  is  just  the  same 
to  me,  for  I  am  always  ready  to  meet  my 
Maker.  The  old  regiment,  Sixty-ninth, 
never  faltered  and  we  are  here  to  the 
finish. 


The  great  outpouring  of  French  senti- 
ment for  Am(?ricans  is  described  by  Lieut. 
Frank  O.  Brigham,  of  the  Air  Service,  whose 
home  is  in  Oakland,  Cal.  He  writes  to  his 
father,  F.  E.  Brigham: 

I  was  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  July.  It 
was  a  wonderful  day  in  every  way.  The 
early  morning  was  very  dull  and  gray,  but 
by  the  time  the  parade  was  started  there 
was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  I  never  expect 
to  see  another  spectacle  like  it  unless  1  am 
fortunate  enough  to  see  an  Allied  entry 
into  Berlin.  Half  the  world — yes,  more 
than  that— was  rej)resented  in  line  and 
represented  by  the  best  that  each  nation 
could  bring  forward.  As  the  colors  of 
each  nation  went  by,  Paris  seemed  to  got 
morip.and  more  excit(>d  until  I  believed  that 
they  had  reached  the  absolute  heights  of 
enthusiasm. 

English,  Belgian,  Italian,  all  of  them 
took  the  city  by  storm,  but  away  off  down 
the  line  I  heard  a  hum  that  steadily  grew 
louder  and  sounded  above  all  the  rest  of 
the  noise,  a  hum  that  somehow  or  rather 
got  inside  of  me  and  made  me  stand  a 
little  straighter,  and  then  about  a  block 
away  I  saw  a  flash  of  color,  and  oh!  how 
wonderful  it  looked  to  me  for  the  color 
resolved  itself  into  the  "Colors";  and 
then,  my  dear  i>eople  I  thought  the 
heavens  had  brok(MV  loose.  1  have  never 
in  my  life  heard  such  an  outburst  of  noise. 
It  was  not  the  high  shouting  that  one 
usually  hears,  but  a  roar  that  start(Ml  away 
down  and  gradually  increascMl  until  when 
it  broke  the  very  windows  rattled.  It 
sounded  like  the  organized  yell  of  a  million 
rooters,  and  then  just  as  quickly  as  it  had 
started  it  died  down,  and  amid  an  absolut(> 
silence  and  with  every  cixilian  hat  off,  ev(>ry 
man  in  uniform,  at  a  stiff  salute,  the  colors 
of  tlu>  United  States  of  America  went  by. 

It  was  awe-inspiring.  It  seemed  to  me 
in  every  heart  there  was  a  blessing  for  that 
bit  of  bunting,  and  on  every  lip  a  prayer 
for  its  safety.     I  can  not  describe  n\\  own 
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Right  Arm 
of  the  Nation 
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iBuildi  n^Aeroplaiie 


/ 
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Ships  and  more  ships;  aero- 
planes and  more  aeroplanes;  cars 
and  more  cars — these  are  Amer- 
icas  needs.  And  the  strong  right 
arm  of  the  Nation  is  building 
them.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  Disston  Saws,  used  by  the 
strong  right  arm  of  skilled  crafts- 
men, are  contributing  to  the  work. 
These  men  know  that  they  can 
depend  upon  the  unvarying  Diss- 
ton quality.    The  Disston  is 


-"         The  Saw  Most  Carpenters  Use 

We  make  saws  for  all  purposes.  Seventy-eight  years  of  earnest  man- 
ufacturing effort  are  back  of  them  —  and  if  there  were  a  better  way  to  make 
saws  and  tools,  that  way  would  be  employed  in  the  Disston  plant.  Every 
Disston  Saw  and  Tool  is  made  from  steel  manufactured  for  the  purpose 
by  Henry  Disston  &  Sons— because  no  other  kind  would  do.  Disston  Saws 
and    Tools    are    sold  by  progressive  hardware  dealers  the  world  over. 

Send  today  for  the  free  Disston  Handbook  on   Saws,  and  learn 
how  to  select,  use  and  care  for  the  Disston   Saws    and  Tools. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC.,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian    Works ; 


Chicago,  Cincinnati.  Botton,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Memphis, 


TORONTO,  CANADA        Seattle.  Portland,  Ore..  Bangor.  Me..  Vancouver.  B.  C.  Sydney.  Australia 

DISSTON 

SAWS    AND    TOOLS 
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You  will  be  COMFORTABLE  indoors 
and  WARM  outdoors  —  and  lessen  the 
risk  of  catching  colds  —  in 

Health 
UnderuLfQar 


Duofold 


A  thin  layer  of  fine  Wool  is  interknit  over  a  thin  layer  of  soft 
Cotton.  Thii  wool  keeps  cold  out  and  warmth  in — but  it  doesn't 
touch  the  skin. 

The  outer  Wool  absorbs  perspiration  from  the  inner  layer  of  Cot- 
ton and  quickly  evaporates  it,  keeping  the  garment  soft,  fresh 
and  dry  and  the  body  dry.  This  greatly  reduces  the  danger  of 
catching  cold  caused  by  stepping  from  heated  rooms  into  the 
cold  outdoors. 

An  Air  Space  between  the  layers  of  wool  and  cotton  ventilates 
body  and  garment. 

Duofold   Health  Underwear   Co.,   Mohawk,    N.  Y. 
New  York,  846  Broadway  Chicago,  424  S.  Wells  St. 

National  Underujear  Standards :    '  'Duofold' '  for  cold  weather; 
' ' Rockinchair"  for  warm  weather. 

llilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliillllllllllllllH^ 


Words  You  Use  Incorrectly 


arc  more  iiuincruus  than  your  ciUizc.       I'luvc  this  coiifjiiion 
for   yourself  —  and    coricct  it  —  by     exaniining    tliis    book. 
Helter  Say.     It  is  packed  with  corrrctio.is    valuable  to  evrry 
one  wlto  would  speak  accuratclv,     hv  mail.  35  cents. 
FUNK  &  \V.\G.N.\LLS  CO.MP.V.NV        -       -       New  York 


14  phases  ol 
sutccssfu  /teach- 


"Successful  Teaching" 

ing:  in  the  light  of  the  lielpfiil  experiences  o'f  as  many 
tcarlicrs— given  in  14  "Prize  /issityf"  fl  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


CAN  YOU 
NAME     THIS 

CURIOUS 
CREATURE? 


It  has  the  bill  of  a  duck,  the  tail  of  a  boavcr,  the 
body  of  a  inoli-.  and  wrbbrd  fci't.  and  lays  orks. 
This  frc.-ik  of  (lu-  animal  kinRdom  and  hundreds  of 
other  remarkable  and  interesting  beasts,  birds, 
reptile.s,  and  fishes,  are  entertainingly  described 
for  you  in 

Cassell's   Natural   History 

By  F.  Martin  Duncan.  I  R  PS.,  F.  R.  M.  S..  etc. 
which  det.iilH  the  mnrvcloitt  ntory  of  life  in  (lie  t«ca  an'\ 
on  tlic  land  in  n  ntvle  ko  ffinitilc  yet  ro  aiithoritatn-i' 
that  it  chnrin-'  xoiinR  and  old  alike.  No  better  und 
more  iiilorininu  icailinu  (or  the  family  circle  or  the 
Gchuolroom  ran  lie  lound. 

More    Than    200   Illustrations 

reproduced  from  the  author  *•<  ortuiiKil  ptiotoRi  aph«.  a- 
well  a^  I*")  lull-paite  colore*!  iilate**.  niakr  Uw  de***  r^'t^\■(■ 
lllattc^  doubly  vahiable  and  Rrcatly  increase  the  alti.i*,- 
tioii  of  the  volume. 

Large  8vo.  il>-  piMt«>.    Cloth,  Lrtterrd  and  Omiunentx) 
InOold,  $2.60:  by  mall,  fS  «6. 

Fnnk  &  Wafnalli  Company,  3S4  Fourth  ATtnar,  N«w  York 


Base  andFlooni 
one  continuous 
piece 


I 
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feelings.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit 
that  my  eyes  were  far  from  dry,  and  many 
others  were  in  the  same  condition.  I 
wonder  if  that  welcome .  was  heard  in 
Berlin,  and,  if  so,  whether  some  of  the 
more  prophetic  did  not  understand  it  for 
what  it  was  to  them — the  first  mutterings 
of  a  storm  that  will  break  and  destroy  them. 
It  was  difficult  that  daj'  to  realize  that 
it  was  a  French  fete  and  not  American. 
Everywhere  the  American  uniform  was  a 
signal  for  a  demonstration.  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  be  at  the  Place  de  rOp6ra  about 
five  that  evening  when  a  camion  train  of 
Americans  left  for  their  camps.  As  you 
know,  the  Place  is  alwaj's  crowded  at  that 
hour,  and  I  believe  that  every  man  in  that 
outfit  left  Paris  a  great  deal  richer  than 
when  he  came  in.  The  crowd  was  throw- 
ing everything  to  them,  money,  jewels, 
cigarets,  etc.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  what  France  is  Americanized; 
anything  American  is  now  decidedly 
au  fait. 


IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1003  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 
t)il  (/:(■  Miirhrl  10  vrnrs 


Lieut.  H.  M.  Ewing,  son  of  George 
Ewing,  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Ci\Tl  Ser\ace 
Commission,  .shares  the  general  opinion 
of  our  boys  that  the  Boche  is  "a  detestable 
creature."  "A  Boche  is  a  Boche,"  he 
MTites,  "and  the  deceitful,  treacherous 
tricks  of  some  of  them  haVe  deprived 
them  of  the  privileges  and  quarter  decreed 
some  classes  by  the  rules  of  warfare."  The 
Lancaster  Daily  Eagle  quotes  from  a  recent 
batch  of  letters  from  "Somewhere  in 
France": 

Lieutenant  Ewing  tells  of  his  own  ex- 
perience in  finding  Germans  chained  to 
their  guns.  He  says  on  this  subject  that 
"we  have  come  on  Boches  chained  to  their 
guns  which  are  too  heaA-j'  for  one  man  to 
carry,  a  chain  fastened  by  a  ))adloek,  pass- 
ing around  their  waists.  The  French  say 
these  chained  men  are  men  convicted  by 
court  martial,  thus  sentenced  for  trivial 
offenses.  They  are  not  taken  prisoners,  for 
they  usuallj'^  fire  until  the  la,st.  We  have 
found  dead  Boches  lying  beside  their  gims 
with  Red-Cross  brassards  on  and  ha\e 
foimd  others,  when  all  hope  of  stopping 
us  is  \ip  and  our  men  coming  upon  them, 
nm  a  few  paces  from  their  guns  and  put 
the  Red-Cross  armlet  on.  But  our  men 
are  wise  now,  and  sucTi  tactics  receive 
little  consideration  and  meet  with  no 
success." 

That  the  Germans  have  no  idea  of  the 
number  of  Americans  in  France  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  incident  related 
by  Lieutenant  Ewing: 

"I  was  present  here  at  headquarters 
when  some  of  the  Boche  prisoners,  sacrifice 
troops,  were  questioned.  They  all  give 
willing  answers,  tho  most  of  them  know 
very  little  of  the  Germans'  intentions  and 
l)lans.  Some  are  mere  boys,  others  are 
old  men,  while  some  are  fine  specimens. 
We  are  fighting  tho  flower — the  crack 
ili\isions — of  Germany,  yet  they  say  that 
if  a  stand  is  to  be  made  against  us,  new 
di\  isions  will  have  to  be  thrown  in,  as  the 
morale  of  those  now  facing  us  is  very  bad. 
We  tot)k  prisoner  a  boy  of  fifteen  \ears  of 
age,  who  had  been  draft<'d  four  days  before 
we  captured  him.  Intelligent,  weak,  and 
acquainted  with  the  recent  internal  con- 
fiitions  of  Germany,  and  willing  to  tell 
all  he  knew,  intt-Uigence  officers  said  he  was 
tlic  Vicst  they  ever  got. 

"The  JVench  inhabitants  around  here 
say  that  during  this  drive  a  steady,  con- 
tinuous line  of  ambulances  filled  with 
wounded   i)assed  to  the  German  rear.      I 
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heard  a  French  officer  to-day  (>stimate  the 
liochc,  killed  and  wound(id  and  prisoners  at 
2(X),(K)0.  They  are  not  all  buried  around 
here  yet.  Jn  the  first  line,  prisoners  say, 
the}'  get  one  meal  of  sou|),  coffee,  and  black 
bread  a  day.  Behind  the  line,  they  get 
coffee  morning  and  night,  fn  addition  to 
their  noonday  'meal' — and  they  do  things 
on  s\ich  rations,  too! 

"The  Allies  own  the  air  liere — no  Jioclie 
I)lanes  attempt  the  sky  like  they  did  where 
we  were,  and  only  French  'sausages'  are 
up.  Kvery  day  the  Jioche  gets  an  extra 
kick.  Pretty  soon  he'll  get  tired  of  facing 
it,  for  as  a  nation  they  can't  stand  con- 
tinuous sctbaclcs  and  defeats.  They  are 
fine  while  their  machine  works,  l)iit  let 
some  one  throw  a  hammer  into  the  cogs 
and  .  the  whole  works  'go  up,'  as  the 
British  say.  As  we  canie  along  on  the 
way  here,  people  at  times  shouted  'Finis 
la  guerre!'  One  house  our  train  passed 
had  a  big  banner  nailed  up,  upon  which  in 
English  were  the  words:  'Wo  thank  you 
for  your  aid.'" 


A  stirring  account  of  a  battle  in  which 
he  was  Avounded  is  given  in  a  letter  from 
Base  Hospital  No.  34  in  France,  writteii 
by  Howard  Huston,  of  Sweet  Springs,  Mo. 
In  "a  sort  of  wild,  enchanted  forest,  like 
one  of  the  spots  in  Grimm's  Fairy-Tal(>s," 
the  foe  was  first  encountered.  Germans 
at  machine  guns  tried  to  stop  their  ad- 
vance, but  "it  couldn't  be  done;  you  can't 
stop  Americans."  The  story  continues 
in  the  Swim^I  Springs  Herald: 

A  few  men  dropt;  some  dead,  some 
wounded.  We  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  as  we 
advanced  on  the  wood.  Sudd(>nly  the 
firing  cea.sed,  and  lo  and  behold,  in  single 
file,  one  behind  the  other,  they  filed  out — 
about  five  hundred  (lermans  in  all  and 
taken  in  the  first  twenty  minutes! 

A  moment  later  and  1  heard  the  Colonial's 
voice  behind  us,  "Is  this  Company  M'.' 
Good  work,  great  work.     Keep  it  u[)." 

We  (charged  the  woods.  A  few  Ger- 
mans were  found  in  the  trees,  dugouts, 
etc.  Then  I  forgot  everything  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  I  came  to  1  felt  some- 
thing warm  on  my  stomach,  i  reached 
up  my  hand  and  saw  it  was  blood.  My 
runner  was  kneeling  by  me.  1  saw  at 
once  that  it  was  not  serious.  A  first-aid 
packet  strapped  lightly  around  me,  a 
drink  of  water,  and  then  through  the 
woods  after  th(!  i)latoon.  We  found  three 
Germans  in  it  as  we  went  through.  It  was 
either  they  or  ourselves  who  were  to  stop, 
and  they  will  botlTer  no  more.  When  1 
came  up  to  the  com])any  they  were  in  a 
wheat-field  under  heavy  machine-gun  fiic. 
Pop  Crane  went  forward  to  put  tluMU  out 
of  business.  He  did  it,  but  he  didn't  come 
back.  I  sent  a  runner  to  the  captain;  he, 
too,  was  wounded.  1  w'as  in  conunand  of 
the  company. 

Forward  again  we  went  and  1  came  on  to 
Pop  Crane.  He  was  hopelessly  wounded. 
He  took  his  revoher  from  liis  holster, 
smiled,  handed  it  to  me  and  said,  "Do  your 
best  with  it.  boy.  I  can  not  use  it  any  more." 
1  left  liim  there  witli  a  man  to  care  for  him. 
Inside  of  ten  minutes  the  man  was  back. 
Pop  had  smiled  to  tho  last  and  I  had  to 
stop  and  wii)e  my  eyes.  There's  a  wife  and 
three  httle  children  back  in  Sununertown, 
Tenn.,  who  are  going  to  be  mighty  lone- 
some. If  I  wanted  to  define  tho  word 
gentleman,  I'd  say,  "Pop  Crane." 

On  we  went,  ten  kilometers  1  think  they 
say  we  advanced.  We  t<iok  numy  prison- 
ei's,  had  some  men  killed,  some  A\'ounded. 
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Who  smiles  while  shaving.? — the^  man  with  a 
GEM — however  stiff  his  beard.  Smiles  over  his 
GEM  Service  Outfit  in  its  neat,  compact 
little  khaki  case — Smiles  on  the  hike  at  its  feather- 
weight— Smiles  in  the  trenches  as  he  shows  it 
to  his  comrades — Smiles  because  he  knows  that  in 
that  little  case  are  seven  of  those  wonderful  GEM 
Blades,  which  guarantee  a  cjuick,  comfortable 
shave  any  time,  anywhere — use  a  GEM  and  smile. 


Smile  as  you  shave  — the    GEM  ivay  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century — rtxiUions  of  GEMS  rtow  in  use 
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Gem  Cutlery  Company,  inc..  New  York 
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IN  these  days  coal  is  hard  to  get  and  you  can't  afford  to 
waste  what  you  have.  A  few  tons  saved  may  prevent  a 
shut-down.  Perhaps  your  boilers  burn  more  coal  than  they 
should — or  your  steam  distribution  is  wasteful. 

Lock-wood,  Greene  o  Co.  advise  on  fuel  and  power  questions. 
Our  experience  covers  many  interesting  problems. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  working  with  the  home  office 
officials  and  factory  managers  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany. Along  with  them  we  ha\e  worked  out  new  ways  of  using 
steam,  improved  fuel  handling  systems,  reduced  radiation,  and  in 
many  other  ways  made  their  power  plants  more  effective.  In 
some  cases  we  have  changed  the  kind  of  coal. 

The  one  aim  has  been  to  get  all  the  power  possible  out  of  a 
pound  of  coal.      Are  joh  getting /Aa/".^ 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  having  your  master  mechanic  visit 
other  plants.?  He'd  be  interested  in  what  is  being  done  to  save 
fuel  in  cotton  mills,  ship  yards,  machine  shops — or  in  some  line 
similar  to  yours.  You,  too,  can  get  more  information  about 
Lockwood,  Greene  service— write  our  nearest  office.  Ask  for 
our  book,  "Building  With  Foresight." 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 

Boston,  60  Federal  Street  Chicago,  38  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Atlanta,  Healey  Building  New  York,  101   Park  Avenue 

C^AMD^— Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

MECHANlCMrRUBfe&f^CO  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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rtr*'  t  \\t>  inrcr-  whii  ii  slwmUl  lir  Italaiirrd  r\t'nlv  in  man. 
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A  Great  Book  by  Dr.  Paul  Dubois 

the  fniiion^  I-ri-ruli  '-(MMiali-*!  on  tnrnl.d  and  net  \on- 
statoii,  ahl>  tr-in-^latrd  into  l'-iiRl)'>h,  lakrs  up  and  con- 
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Miinplr.  anil  I'lVuation**.  ICvrrv  vonnu  man  and  woman 
should  read  it  rarrfull>  and  appl\  it  in  the  dntly  affairs 
ot  life.    I  ^rtut.  tlolh.    so  <rttt\  nrl.    f>y  moil.    vV  cr»l\. 
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A  book  Avouldn't  tell  all  that  happened. 
One  hoy  of  eighteen  was  gassed.  I  ordered 
him  back,  told  him  he  had  done  his  bit. 
lie  cried  to  stay,  but  started  })ack;  they 
told  nie  that  when  he  reached  the  dressing- 
station  he  had  six  Boche  prisoners.  He'd 
got  them  out  of  a  dugout  on  his  way  in. 
About  ten  we  captured  a  major-general. 
1  say  we;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
men  from  three  regiments  mixed  up  in  it. 
He  was  very  tall  and  was  standing  with 
his  great  eajie  drawn  about  him  when  wo 
entered  the  (lugout.  He  rose  and  went  up 
the  steps  and  out  without  saying  anything. 
It's  funny  the  little  things  you  notice. 
Behind  us  on  the  roi>f  of  a  Iniilding  a  signal 
corj)s  i)rivate  was  stringing  a  wire,  and  a 
pal  of  his  was  f(H'ding  the  wire  up  to  him. 
When  the  shell  fell  it  knocked  the  ground 
n)an  against  the  wall,  but  part  of  it  struck 
the  man  on  th«;  roof  with  such  force  that  it 
kn<)ck(>d  off  the  back  of  his  steel  hat.  He 
Avasn't  hurt,  liierely  dazed.  Three  minutes 
later  1  saw  him  still  sitting  on  the  roof 
hohhng  the  end  of  the  broken  wire  in  his 
hand.  "Well,"  he  called  down  to  his  side- 
kick, "1  guess  we'd  })etter  splice  this  wire." 

About  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  think  it 
Avas,  we  were  held  uj)  again  by  nuichine- 
gun  fire.  Our  ranks  had  been  thinned 
pretty  badly  and  I  was  the  only  officer  left. 
A  ruimer  came  to  me  witli  a  note  from  the 
major.  He  was  coming  up  with  reenforce- 
menls.  Thankful,  I  breathed  a  little 
prayer.  He  was  there  in  fifteen  minutts. 
W^e  were  organized  in  twenty  and  ready  to 
go  forward  again. 

The  major  came  up  to  me.  "You 
wounded!'" 

"Not  badly  sir." 

"Well,  you  get  out.     Go  on  hack." 

Plead  as  I  would,  he  wotildn't  let  me 
stay,  and  so  the  Ked  Cross  got  me  and  I 
had  lo  leaA'e  my  boys.  Id  have  given  my 
right  hand  to  have  stayed.  I  don't  remem- 
ber much  after  that.  I  know  we  went  two 
or  three  miles  to  a  lied-C'ross  station  and  I 
was  trucked  here  an<l  there  in  ambulances. 
Then  there  was  a  doctor  and  a  nurse.  The 
nurse  Avas  holding  my  hands  and  I  was  all 
clean  and  Ihey  had  taken  the  shell  out  and 
1  was  all  ))andage(l  uj).  She  looked  like  an 
angel  to  me.  1  kind  a  think  she  was  <me, 
for  she  latighed  and  told  me  I  Avas  not  hurt 
badl.A .  Then  I  Avenl  to  Paris  to  a  hospital, 
and  (.General  Pershing  Aisited  us  there,  and 
then  I  came  to  Nantes. 

That  Avas  about  two  Aveeks  ago,  and  I'm 
almost  ready  io  go  back  noA\ .  My 
pliNsique  A\as  good.  I  mend  rajiidly  and 
am  anxious  to  be  back  again. 

1  hoi>('  the  folks  at  home  will  remember 
Pop  ('ran«>  and  th(>  others  Avho  haAC  paid 
the  price.  So  far  as  f  am  concerned  they 
can't  i>ay  tt)o  big  a  price  for  him. 

The  si)irit  of  the  American  Navy  rtins 
through  a  letter  ]>ul)lished  in  tlie  El  Paso 
Ihnilil.  giving  the  experience  of  Acting- 
QiuuttMinaster  Tom  Clements  Avhen  the 
gunboat  Scltiirz  Avas  sunk  as  the  result  of 
a  collision  off  the  .\tlantic  coast.  The 
crash  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
There  Avas  no  coiifu>^ion  on  board  the  gun- 
boat and  Clemen;s  became  imprest  with 
the  fact  that  cAery  man  is  braAe  in  the 
fact-  of  i)hysical  danger."  The  scene  is  then 
descril)ed: 

With  the  exctption  of  a  fcAV  of  the  mess 
atti'iidants  cAcry  man  on  board  was  as 
cool  as  tho  Ave  Avere  being  called  for  in- 
sp<>ction.  There  Avas  no  noise  or  con- 
fusion. There  was  no  shouting  of  orders. 
EA'ery    boat  and   raft    Avas   put   afloat   in 
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'    Nbw^  Uncle  Sam  begins 
arrnihg' th^  country's  factories 
m^^i  tp\cohquer.t] 


THE  iiiimito  flio  United  Staffs  decLin'*!  war,  the  factories-  of 
ilic  count ri'  bcoanio  an  important  olomont  in  the  stnigple. 
f)ii  their  output  of  miuiitions,  fofnl.  clothing,  airplanes,  bhips, 
etc.,  dc])onded  in  a  great  measure  victory  or  defeat. 

For  a  time  every  efTf)rt  wa.s  cefitere<l  on  Y>roduction.  on  ppeed- 
ing  up,  on  incr(-a.'*ing  f»utput.  But  in  this  one  j-ear  Uncle  Sam 
saw  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  sn;itche<l  from  his  war-machine  by 
fire.  Ill  one  year  he  s.iw  thousands  of  irreplaceable  fabricating- 
inachines  and  tools  wi])ed  out  by  fire.  In  one  year  he  saw  fire' 
take  from  hi.s  fighting-men  shipload  after  shipload  of  vitally 
needed  finished  i)roducts. 

One  3'ear  wa.s  enough ! 

I'ncle  Sam  learned  in  a  twelvemonth  what  many  bvisiness 
men  have  not  learned  in  a  lifetime.  He  learned  that  insurance 
money  could  never  re-create  the  victory-winning,  Hun-crushing 
supplies  that  have  gone  up  in  smoke. 

He  learned  more.  He  learned  that  such  destruction  wa5  as 
foolish  as  it  was  dangerous  because  there  Ls  an  infallible  answer 
to  this  challenge  of  fire.  His  War  Industries  Board  found  out 
that,  more  than  35  years  ago,  Frederick  Grinnell  had  invented  a 
weajion — the  automatic  sprinkler — by  which  fire  would  annihi- 
late itself. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  Uncle  Sam  acted.     To- 
day sees  the  entire  resources  of  this  industry  devoted  solely  to 
the  work  of  rii.shing  sprinkler  equii)ments  into  factories,  ware- 
houses, gi-ain-elevators,  etc.,  specified  by  the  Government.    This 
requires  the  t-otal  output  of  our  factories. 


The  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company 
274  W.  Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

■ '  We  arc  as  proud  of  the  1 500  men  putting  in  these 
systems  throughout  the  country  and  of  the  1 500 
employees  in  our  seven  great  plants  fabri- 
cating these  systems  as  we  are  of  the 
500  men  we  have  with  the  colon 
in  France. 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC     SPRINKLER     SYSTEM 

The  Fact ory'-Asscm Mod Sysu^rn 
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BERRY  BROTHERC 
I  llNCOW.rO«.ATtD»  »        ^B 

Detroit  Walkerville,  Ont. 
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proper  ord(!r  and  not  a  man  was  put  in 
joor)ardy^of  life  or  limV)  by  beinf?  com- 
[X'llVd  to  jiimj)  frmn  the  deck  or  bulwarks 
after  the  order  was  given  to  abandon  ship, 
except  two  or  three  of  the  frightened  mess- 
attendants,  and  they,  for  the  most  part, 
were  not  Americans. 

The' men  and  the  officers,  of  course, 
were  as  cool  as  they  would  be  on  parade. 
When'  the  order  to  abandon  ship  was 
given  the  men  at  the  boats  and  rafts  began 
to  sing  the  usual  "chanteys"  sung  by 
sailorraen  the  world  over  when  doing  that 
kind  of  work,  and  which  are  sung  not  so 
much  for  the  i)urposc  of  cheering  the  men 
as  to  cause  them  to  move  in  unison  and 
thus  facilitate  their  work. 

When  we  pulled  the  boats  and  rafts 
from  the  side  of  the  rapidly  settling  ship, 
not  only  the  men  at  the  oars  and  sweeps 
sang,  but  the  men  in  the  l)odies  of  the 
various  craft  sang  with  the  oarsmen  in 
time  to  the  sweep  of  the  oars. 

If  there  was  an  excitcid  man  In  the  lot, 
except  the  two  or  three  mess-attendants 
I  have  already  mentioned,  I  didn't  see 
him.'  I  have  begun  to  think  that  what  we 
call  fear  is  merely  a  matter  of  anticipation 
and  that  when  we  get  face  to  face  with  the 
real  thing  fear  rushes  to  the  tall  timber. 
I  certainly  hope  I  will  never  have  any 
more  fear  than  I  had  while  the  old  Schurz 
was  slipping  from  imder  me.  It  may  bo 
that  the  absence  of  panic  in  me  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  i)anic  any- 
where. Panic,  you  know,  is  catching  and 
in  that  case  there  was  no  panic  to  catch. 


TO  WORK  IS  TO   PRAY 


'  I  ^HE  old  Latin  saw,  '' Labor  are  est 
^  •  orare,"  for.  many  centtiries  has  been  a 
kind  of  dignified  motto,  more  decorative 
than  practical.  A  kind  of  pretty  legend 
to  put  on  carve4  scrolls  over  buildings 
sleeping  in  monastic  calm,  or  in  later  days 
to  decorate  letter-heads  used  by  semi- 
religious  sociological  experimenters.  Its 
unfathomed  depths  and  glorious  inner 
nieaning,  as  exprest  by  the  workingman 
of  Nazareth,  seem  to  have  been  smothered 
in  the  clamor  of  conflicting  sects,  or  swad- 
dled out  of  sight  in  the  grave-clothes  of 
exotic  liturgies. 

In  these  days  of  strenuous  struggle, 
when  men,  that  we  knew  in  the  days  of 
peace  spoke  but  little,  if  at  all,  of  God  and 
the  soul,  now  are  sending  from  the  trenches, 
where  they  daily  look  into  the  eyes  of 
Death,  strange  letters  of  an  altogether 
different  tone,  it  would  seem  that  the  very 
fountains  of  the  soul's  depths  were  being 
broken  up. 

Labor  is  no  longer  undignified;  it  has 
come  into  its  own.  Imagine  a  scant  few 
years  ago  a  scholarly  preacher  doing 
laboring  work,  and  proud  of  it!  Yet  so 
it  is.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  makes 
a  feature  of  such  a  case,  saying: 

Earning  three  dollars  a  day  as  a  common 
laborer  in  the  shipyard  of  the  Ludors  Ma- 
rine Construction  Company,  Rabbi  Wise, 
of  New  York,  preacher,  author,  and 
scholar,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  the 
ser\ice  of  the  GoAernment.  Rabbi  Wise 
works  ten  hours  a  day  at  strenuous  labor. 
^yith  the  ardor  of  a  schoolboy,  his  enthu- 
siasm undampt>ned  because  of  liis  lack  of 
technical  training,  he  is  eniiiloyed  in  n  yard 


Tank  &pipe  that  last 

California  Redwood  has  remarkable  rot  resistance,  wheth- 
er in  contact  with  the  ground  or  exposed  to  the  elements — 
every  fibre  permeated  with  a  natural  preservative. 
Resists  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalis — widely  used  for 
cyanide,  dye,  tanning  and  similar  vats. 
Permanent  in  shape — seasoned  Redwood  makes  and  holds 
a  tight  joint  under  most  trying  conditions. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  qualities  that  make  Redwood  su- 
preme for  most  tank  and  pipe  uses. 

A  single  Redwood  tank  and  pipe  company  has  installed  at 
United  States  Army  camps  the  country  over,  more  than  1 ,70c,- 
000  feet  of  Redwood  pipe  and  30,000,000  gallons  capacity  of 
Redwood  tanks. 

The  unusual  properties  of  Redwood,  including  its  long  estab- 
lished fire  resistance,  make  it  of  greatest  importance  in  extt^ 
branch  of  industrial  const  ruction.  Whatever;  our  building  prob- 
lem, write  for  full  information  as  to  Redwood's  availability. 
Ask  for  free  booklets,  "  Redwood  for  the  Engineer"  and 
"  Specialty  Uses  of  Redwood." 

CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

714  Exposition  Building  San  Francisco 

Cali&riiia  Redwcod 


Fivt'fttt  Redwd  sravM 
f>ifie'itntc/ Sbuthtrn  Sirrra 
FtjVJtr  Cbrn^anf  nrar 
Biih(,f>^  Califirnta,  Built 
hj  th$  Paci^c  Tank  V Pifs 
Cbtnfanj y!ian  Prantiu^* 


jifter  fir ty^tw  years"  ser» 

•jice^this  -water  lank^ju^" 
fairing  T tiidencttf  Mm  A". 
McKtan^  jtlameda^  tali" 
ftrnisi^  rf:juir0d  tnly  ixv 
new  irir.  ht,tfi. 


LONG 
LIFE 


and  How  to  Attain  It,  b>'  I'eurcc 
KintziiiK.  M.D.  A  practical,  read- 
able book  on  how  to  f)rcser\-c  health, 
avoid  disease,  and  prolong  life. 
i2nvo,  cloth.  285  pp.  Ji.oo  net; 
Jt.i  ^  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-60  4lh  Ave..  N.Y. 


Train 

from     the 

first     w  i  th 

the     actual 

feel"  of  a  cun 

— no  time  waste<l 

— no  injury  throucli 

misuse.   1N-\'1'  Rifles 

best  for  practice  diiU. 

Modelt- 


$1.50 


R«crult$  master  th^  vim 
iisior— when  cquippfil  »i! 
—  cxHCt  rrrroihi, 
liold  rr  Sp' 
—  in  cviTvll 
arc  wood.   Uc 
hfttrr   for   rroi  i. 

There'll  Mi.ip    i>r' 
IN-VU  drilL     Uor«  than  < 5.000  now  iiMd. 


.  Rc^lationMbod  Drill  Guns 


(  Pv  prry 


Wnr  /Vj.f..   r 


No.  150  Lee-Enfield  model,  SI. 50;  No.  100  Spring- 
field, SI. 00;  No.  75  Uncle  Sam,  75c:  No.  50-  Liberty. 
SOc;  No.  28-Smallest  Rookie.  25c. 

Send  moncir  order  or  rhcck  wiih  name  and  iiddr(>*ii  of 
Conimandpr  for  ono  »»r  more. 
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THE     LIGHT     OF     ASIA 
Or  The  Great   Renunciation 

by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  1  he  lite  .rnd  tcichine  ui  Gautama, 
founder  of  Biiddliisin,  told  in  i'-nglish  verse.  4to,  manila, 
3'-' Iil>.     'J.'i<-piit<     t.\- 111  111.  'JS.i-ms. 

Funk  &  Wttnalli  Company.   3S4-360  Fourth  AvrnDr.  New  York 
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in  Prizes 

Here's  your  opportunity  to  wnte 
that  iiiigle  or  rhyme  you've  had  m 
mind.  Make  it  tell  all  about  ZYMOLE 
TROKEYS — why  they  are  so  good  for 
husk.v  throats — why  they  keep  the 
voice  fit — and  you  may  wm  one  of  the 
big  prizes.  Nine  prizes — $150:  JIOO. 
$7.S;$2S:andfive$10nr;,-r.  7YMOLE 
TROKEYS  are  not  ps— hui 

mildly  antiseptic  thr.  csofrc.i; 

worth.  At  all  druggists.  Smd.vour  jinfle* 
to  Jingle  Dept.  before  Dec  l.";th.  l^is 

FREDFRICK  STEARNS  h.  COMPANY 
1043  E.  Jetfrrson  Av...  Drtroil.  Mick 
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Adding  Zest  to  Living 

IT  is  the  American  spirit  to  work  earnestly  and 
to  enjoy  heartily.  Your  usefulness  is  increased 
and  your  zest  for  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  a 
plenitude  of  sleep. 

People  to  whom  sleep  does  not  come  readily, 
have  found  the  Sealy  Sanitary  Tuftless  Mattress 
a  balm  for  tired  nerves  and  weary  muscles. 

The  Sealy  Mattress  is  perfectly  smooth  but 
buoyant.  It  yields  to  bodily  weight  and  returns 
to  its  normal  form  on  the  instant  of  release. 

The  proper  mattress  for  the  home  which  houses 
quality  plenishings  is  the  Sealy.  It  never  re- 
quires re-making.    It  has  a  tailored  style. 

Samples  of  charming  covering  fabrics,  a  Sealy 
Mattress  Booklet  and  the  names  of  our  dealers 
in  your  community  will  be  cheerfully  sent  you. 


MATTRESS 
COMPANY 

Sugar  Land.  Texas 


Vile  L.  n.  O 
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WOMAN::MARmPiGe 
AND  MOTHEQHOOD 


A  liig  nrw  book  by  Eli/»bcth  Slo«n  Chrwcr.  M.R.  \^  ith 
an  Introduclitjn  by  Mr».  Frrdrric  Srhoff.  F'rrsidrnI  of  Nnlion- 
■I  CongTM  of  MotlwT*  mid  P»irnl-l"r»chrni  Ai«oriiilions, 
U.  S.  A.  Every  thinkins  woman  and  rvcry  man  of  public 
spirit  thould  read  and  herd  ihis  mo»l  comprrbrnnivr  volume. 

Il  dcab  with  the  woman  »  sphrrr ibr  rvniiilion  of  motliri- 

luMnf  marrias^^  and  cuxloms  —  ibr  legal  poiition  of  ihe  wifrand 
niolltrr  ihr  unmarnrd  mother  woman  and  divotce-  - 
health  and  maternity  the  sweated  mi>lher  in  the  home — the 
factory  mother  tlie  woild  •  crop  of  human  babicr-  the 
waste  of  mother  energy  the  world's  work  for  mother  pro- 
lectun  >s-omen  prisoners — motherhood  and  euaenici  — 
motherhood  and  the  social  vile  IraininB  for  motherhotid^ 
molherho€xJ  and  the  woman  movement  the  mother*  of  the  fu- 
ture. "A  5une,  prarlfcol  one/  »cienli7ir  r>ri>.<enta(ron  o/ 
tht  u>oman  mourrnenf,"  says  (/le  St'RV'-£>'.  N.  Y. 
Lfltar  IJmo.  rlolh.  287  pp..  $1.50  net.  Bv  mail.  $162 
Funk  &  Wainallt  Company.  354-60  Fourib  Avf..  N.Y.  City. 


Happiness  Here  Below  '^'^'^Z^!^^ 

that  it  /'•ays  to  cul!i:,ite  o/'tniiisiH.  Kc.id  \\  .liter  J)e\  oe's 
"I.itim:  Shi)Ii>  in  Si-li'-Hi;ai  inc.."'  $i.io  po.stpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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NViih  a  Natinnal  Si.  It'll  I'l  r.^suroCVioker  you 
can  serve  bet  tprmt'als  for  U»ss  money.  Cheai) 
cuts  of  ni«'at.    hard-to- 
cook  corrals  and  vcge- 
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C'Htktiik'  t'v  stonm  prcuBurr  Barod  Hni' 
Wi'ilt  iiTiil  finl,  inrnrrvri*  nntuml  flftVoiri 
anil  niMkrn  hII  foot)  tnom  Bppatizinir  anri 
nutritioiin.  CshiW^  tli<>r«niilily  in  U'hm 
thnn  half  thr  UDiinl  llnir:  tiulii  Htlckinti, 
biirttinii  nnd  untitinir  «f  fooil.  Thi« 
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WISCONS 


for  only  the  least  skilled  labor.  He  is  as 
brown  as  a  berry  and  expects  to  be  in  tip- 
toj)  condition  for  his  work  in  the  winter. 
His  foreman  says  he  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  "boys." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  chimes  in 
with  a  story  of  Father  Duffy,  chaplain  of 
the  "Fighting  Sixt.v-ninth,"  who  has  so 
\\on  the  hearts  of  the  men  as  to  be  called 
a  "real  guy!"— 

When  the  history  of  New  York's  own 
"Sixty-ninth"  in  the  war  has  been  \sTitten, 
tlie  world  will  know  the  full  story  of  tlie 
bravery  under  fire  of  the  regiment's  chap- 
lain, Father  Francis  P.  Duffy.  Meanwhile 
it  must  content  itself  with  the  meager  de- 
tails of  his  wonderful  work  that  come  over 
the  cables. 

"He's  a  real  guy,"  was  the  way  Private 
Rooney,  who  lived  at  557  West  149th  .'street 
when  lie  enlisted,  summed  up  the  chaplain 
of  the  famous  Irish  regiment. 

All  through  the  charge  across  the  Ourcq 
and  the  advance  of  the  old  Sixty-ninth,  tlio 
chaplain.  Father  Duffy,  with  his  coat  off, 
the  persi)iration  streaming  down  his  be- 
gi'imed  face,  worked  tirelessly,  adminis- 
tering the  last  sacraments  and  taking  last 
mes.sages  for  mothers  and  wives  "back 
home." 

'J'imes  there  were  when  a  stretcher- 
bearer  was  shot  down  in  the  furious 
lighting.  Then  the  chaplain  halted  his 
\\()rk  as  a  priest  to  take  up  the  fallen  end 
and  help  bear  the  wounded  behind  the 
lines. 

"When  you  are  writing  about  it,"  said 
I^ivate  Rooney  to  a  correspondent  with 
whom  he  was  discussing  the  famous  dash 
acnjss  the  Ourcq,  "don't  forget  to  say  a 
gooil  word  for  the  chaplain.  He's  a  real 
guy." 

Heedless  of  snipers'  bullets  Father  Duffy 
"  carries  on."  He  is  in  the  fiercest  fighting, 
bearing  comfort  and  cheer.  And  stories  of 
his  braAery,  to  be  told  some  day,  multiply. 

When  a  priestly  professor  of  philosophy 
attains  to  the  dignity  of  such  a  name 
among  the  doughboys  he  has  indeed  got 
"under  their  skin." 

Could  anything  tell  more  vi-s-idly  of  the 
breaking  down  of  man-manufactured  bar- 
riers than  their  beautiful  story  told  in  the 
New  York  Sun: 

The  Rev.  Sheridan  Zelie,  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  is  a  Red-Cross  Chaplain  and  of  the 
Presbyteirian  faith.  A  few  days  ago,  when 
lu>  was  near  Chateau-Thierry,  he  wanted 
to  hold  ri>iigious  services,  and  as  the  Catho- 
lic chapel  near  there  was  unoccupied,  with 
n()}>ody  with  authority  around,  he  decided 
to  hold  services  there.  Several  Red-Cross 
nurses  and  .some  soldiers  and  orderlies  took 
seats,  and  as  the  services  proceeded  some 
FiTuch  soldiers  entered.  Aft«r  the  serA-ice, 
as  he  was  going  around  to  put  out  the 
cantlles,  one  of  these  approached  and, 
smiling,  said  he  was  a  priest  and  told  him 
he  had  been  preaching  in  his  chapel. 
"•This  instance  shows  how  war  breaks  down 
all  barriers  between  religious  denomina- 
tions." the  pastor  said,  relating  the 
incident. 

Contrast  that  with  the  fiendish  work  of 
the  disciples  of  Kultur,  which  follows: 

Private  Harrj'  IMeeks,  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  and  .J.  C.  Titterington,  of  Ligonier, 
Pa.,  told  me  that  when  they  entered  the 
town     of     Poncheres    and     were    fighting 
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through  the  stroets,  much  mysterious 
sniping  was  going  on.  Finally,  they  said, 
they  located  thre(j  German  sharpshooters 
in  the  belfry  of  a  church,  directly  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cross,  shooting  down  on  our 
soldiers,  ft  took  only  a  few  shots  to  bring 
these  defilers  of  the  sanctuary-  to  cries  for 
mercy,  and  their  surrender  was  accepted. 

Private  Robert  Tibbert  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
told  of  sniping  from  the  second  floor  of 
houses  in  Scringes,  necessitating  fierce  com- 
bats up  narrow  stairs.  With  his  corporal 
he  took  seveil  German  i)risoners,  all  wearing 
lied-C'ross  brassards  on  their  arms. 

Private  Norman  Dicks,  of  Washington, 
Wis.,  says  that  in  the  same  town  the  Ger- 
mans had  jjlaced  a  machine  gun  in  th(i 
belfry  of  a  church,  and  that  the  crew  w(;re 
dislodged  only  after  a  hard  fight. 

In  the  same  area  were  found  men  chained 
to  machine  guns  in  trees,  they  having  been 
told  by  their  officers  that  the  Americans 
took  no  prisoners.  Several  who  had  been 
killed  were  hanging  dead  from  their  chains, 
forming  the  most  gruesome  sight  imagin- 
able. 

The  New  York  World  sings  tlu^  [)raises 
of  the  Salvation  lassies  Avho  have  thrown 
their  tambourines  aside  and  busied  them- 
selves with  rolling-pins  and  pie-manufac- 
ture as  more  fitting  to  the  occasion: 

They  bake  real  home-made  ])ies  and 
feather-weight  crullers  that  take  the  edge 
off  a  man's  homesickness. 

Every  girl  who  wears  the  Salvation  Army 
khaki  in  France  must  be  a  good  cook.  At 
one  of  their  huts  you  bring  about  six  (ients 
and  your  plate  for  the  evening's  "sp(>cial." 
These  dishes  are  cakes  and  ])nddings, 
which  aren't  included  in  army  rations. 

One  of  the  kitchens  began  with  a  tiny 
stove  which  would  bake  only  one  pie  at  a 
time.  Soon  a  kindly  quartermaster  sup- 
plied the  girls  with  an  old  field  stove  that 
cooked  four  at  once;  it  looked  big  to  those 
girls.  But  now  they  have  a  huge  one  and 
turn  out  hundreds  of  pies  a  day.  At  the 
canteen  they,  sell  them  to  soldiers  who  wait 
their  turn  in  long  lines.  But  some  of  the 
pies  find  their  way  into  the  trenches. 

At  night  men  set  out  with  packs  of  pro- 
visions and  crawl  up  to  the  bo^s  with 
them.  The  enemy  s(>nds  up  star-sln^Us — 
like  arc-lights  hung  in  mid-air — and  the 
bearer  ducks,  crouching  as  still  as  the  sand- 
bags on  either  side  of  him.  Then  he 
reaches  the  outposts,  where  soldiers  have 
lived  on  "iron  rations"  for  two  or  three 
days.  As  yet,  the  Army  has  j)ublished  no 
casualty  list  of  i)ies  at  the  front,  but  a(!- 
oording  to  unofficial  report,  they  don't  last 
long. 

At  first  there  was  a  hard  time  finding 
tins  for  their  pies.  France  does  not  ap- 
preciate American  ])astry,  and  had  no 
dishes  suital)le  for  cooking  it.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  French  ship  brought  over  1.000  (ins 
for  use  in  the  Sahation  Army  huts. 

Pies  won  the  Salvation  Armj-^  its  welcome 
at  headquarters,  according  to  a  popular 
legend  in  Fran<'e.  Th(>y  say  that  General 
Pershing  asked  only  one  question  of  the 
officer  who  arranged  for  the  work  there. 
"Can  your  girls  bake  good  i)ies;'"  Ac- 
cording to  o\u-  soldiers,  they  can. 

The  day  of  a  Salvation  Army  lass  is  long 
over  there.  She  bakes  and  stews,  she 
mends  clothes  for  soldiers,  and  answers  a 
tliousand  questions.  When  she  gets  up  in 
the  cold  winter  mornings  she  builds  th(> 
wood-fire  in  her  room.  Gnce  a  \  igorous 
captain  arrangeil  a  schedule  by  which  each 
of  her  three  workers  should  build  the  fire 
for  a  month.     Her  turn  would  have  come 


EAGLE  BRAND 

The  tiandard  iniiui  fuod 
when  Nat  jre's  nounih- 
ir.cnt  fills.  PLjrc,uniform, 
easily  digC'tcd  AIvi  de- 
licto j>  in  L  Sec. 


Q^e  PROBLEM  of^/ie 

NATION'S  MILK-- 
A  VITAL  FOOD 


"X  /ILK  is  vitally  necessary  to  the 
^^  ^  human  race — yet  the  most 
perishable  of  foods.  Conserving 
the  milk  supply  presents  a  two-rold 
problem,  as  Gail  Borden  realized 
sixty  years  ago. 

Summer's  surplus  must  be  con- 
served for  winter's  wants — and  dairy 
districts  must  share  their  supply 
with  regions  far  removed.  For  to 
all  alike  milk  represents  genuine 
food-economy  —  body-building  ele- 
ments and  energy-producing  ele- 
ments combined. 

From  Gail  Borden's  solution  of 
this  problem  arose  the  Borden  In- 
stitution of  today — protecting  milk 
purity — maintaining  the  quality — 
establishing  uniformity.  Milkless 
regions  and  milkless  seasons  are 
abolished.  A  perishable  food  is 
made  non-perishable.  And  Na- 
ture's food  is  conserved  for  all  in 
these  pure,  safe,  convenient  forms 
— the  milk  supply  of  the  Nation  for 
the  whole  Nation's  use. 


EvaporAted 

Economical  for  cookinc 
In  compact  form- j1  way* 
ready.  Just  pure,  nch, 
milk — some  moisture  re- 
moved—rothing  added. 


The  Nation's  Milk 


MALIED 

Pure  milk  and  nutritious 
(jrains.  partially  predi- 
acsted  -A  delicious  drink, 
nounshmn  lunch  —  the 
ideal  food'dnnk  (or  in- 
\  alids. 


s 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for    Auto     Tirrp.       I'oubio      milrnL  * 

MowoutR  nnd  punctiirc'>.  Ka--iiy  n 
tire.  I'Ht'd  ovrr  i»nd  over  In  *•■ 
Thoiisiiiiilti  hold     IVuilH  fr^H*.     kv 

American  Accessorirs  Co. .  Dcpl.316Cincmiuti,  0. 


''Mm— m— m-  ' 

Bnby  i'lsi  loves  his 

Baby  Educator 

FOOD 


Made   of   honcy-nwretrnrti 
n-n-nU.  hnkod  hard. 
Soorh*'*     -  Fe**<fs 
—  \mtrisht*s 
At  llriijrKiftit  or  (Jro 
f^rs  -t>r  two  pnckair»"!« 

l>O^Ip«td   f'^'"   *lf'>    l'«MlI>. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 
FOOO  CO. 

40  Educator  Building.  Boston 


By    .'  II,,.      .■  11    .  •        \         -„1  ,    ,.,  .,,       1  .,„.,.  ..,. 

rcVt 

.ill. I 

drni  -       -  .  "i.     \  .   i  .  .-  -  ' .      />■--,.,.> 

KI'Nk  A  n  M.'\tl,l  o  («MI'«N).  :t.M.XtUI  roiirlk  4. 


M  n  loUK 


You  Can  Make  Money  With 

C.ct   int..    til  4    ill  nU  ICC 

Rrowinti  biiMi  III  U  ■   I  k  U 

as  a    proprietor   or  an  ■"■  ^   "   ■  ^  ^ 

orwrator.       Ilcrr*   a    rompletrlv    rvi>I.Tnat<>iA    and 
in-;  .        .    -     .     1       , .  fcisional 

.  !  unmrnt 

How  to  Make  and^  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

Kill 

illlM 

to  11-1    l! 
print,  il' 


t! 


....-  -.     ;x- 

atiirail  ootot   pictures. 


FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  .r<i44MFMnkAn  NT  Citr 
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Two  Helpful  Books  Ij  W.  E.  Griffis,  D.D. 


THE  HOUSE 
WEUVEJN 


J-JOW   D.m    ImiiHn    Mhr    body) 

liRM  bopi)  built;  how  t^i  bu 
•  worthy  trnsnt  tif  it:  how  to 
take  iiroprr  run*  of  it;  how  to 
niekt*  it  n  hupiiy  jmbitation. 
A  nplrnitiilly  prnrtioit  litllo 
voliimv  uf  HoiintI  advice  un 
how  to  be  am)  ket^D  hoakhy.- 

19mo,  cloth,  fto  tirntu:  hy  mnil, 
an  retttn. 


THE  CALL  •! 
JESUS  to  JOY 


^KM.Sof  the  duty  of  joy  iti 
evt-ry  life  anil  t«liuwM  how 
thv  cxjiinitlt;  uf  thr  Mnritcr 
pojnts  (1)4  til  reiil  hnpiiiiu'HH  unit 
worlh-whilc  ambition.  An  oi>- 
tiniiHtln  uplift inir  book  thitt 
will  (hi  much  to  I'hfcrond  coni- 
ftirt  III!  who  retid  it. 

Itimo,     /-'Irrthh     Jjenthrr.    gilt 

tofni;    httTfd,     'Ft    Cl>nt»l 

hy  mail,  as  cents. 


FORCETFULNESS 


H  \k    X    W»(;MI,I>  (  OMIMM.  n;.l  tounli  tn-mi.  .  Voir  TorV 


h;i-  I.  lusoil  the  lair  oililkc  of  a  lili'-  hope 
^\^^\  aiuhition  to  ro  uii  }n  siiutkt-  iiuirc 
tiltcu  than  almo--t  any  othiT  hiitiuin  lail- 
iiiK.  11  \oii  wotiW  ■'iicovd.  if  voii  would 
iiold  po;>itions  of  iiii[)€)rtaiui-  and  n-s|K»n- 
■-ihiUty.  you  must  slof>  torgrttinn.  Tlic  cut- 
iivation  of  a  rrtcnt:ve  nuniory  for  facts, 
I  lc^•^,  hmires,  and  tin;  like  >an  he  aoconi- 
ili-hod  with  case,  no  niaitet  what  your 
landioaii  niayhe.  hy  thf  -itiidy  of  Loisrllr's 
Memory Synlrm-  practical.  M-ienii lie. nun- 
til  tr.iiiiinu  th.it  ensures  results.  \\  rite  to- 
il.ly  for  fire  hooklet  "Ho:c  lo  Krmrmbtt" 
.tnd  protect  yourself  acain-t  disaster. 

f  link  .V  ^^it::iiHll«t  ••mt»iiii>  .n><pl.  -IT.   \fn  \urk 


The  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  GREEKS 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Pro/.  H.  BLUMNER 

By  AUCE.ZIMMERN  (Girton  College,  Cambridge) 

Wilh  Orcr  Two  Hundred  Itloitrationi 

llif  purpi)sc  of  this  \olumc  is  to  prtsent,  in  a  clearly  written  and 
aiiractivo  style,  a  de?criptit)n  of  .ill  si(les»of  life  in  ancient  Greece. 
While  to  the  student,  by  illuinindtinK  the  many  allusions  to  cus- 
toms and  manners,  it  will  m.ikc  de.tr  the  preparation  for,  and 
sliid\'  t)f,  the  Greek  texts,  its  interest  will  be  etjualK'  felt  by  the 
general  reader.  The  Aalion,  New  York,  says:  "It  is  a  book 
whit  h  in,iy  be  used  either  for  consecutive  reading,  or,  owing  to 
its  full  iiuie.\,  for  reference," 

l-orgf  I  smo.  cloth.   Profuseh'illuslralfd  and  thoroughly  indexed. 

I'ritf  *_•.•'"  \rl    a.rrarf  inrrtanf  ihargrs,  i.e. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publitker*.  354  Fourtb  Avenue,  New  York  City 


around  in  April,  but  the  others  protested,  so" 
she  continued  to  rise  early  during  February. 
She  discovered  that  the  onh'  water  without 
a  coating  of  ice  was  that  in  their  hot-water 
bottles.  So  every  morning  she  would 
unscrew  the  cap  of  the  bottle  and  pour  its 
contents  into  her  wash-bowl. 

During  the  day  the  phonograph  spina 
steadilJ^  Every  record  sent  across  from 
the  New^  York  headquarters  is  played 
until  the  tune  is  shaved  off.  Then  there 
are  the  reading  and  writing  corners  of  the 
huts,  where  men  can  be  quiet  for  a  time, 
unless  a  bombardment  interferes. 

In  the  evening  there  is  a  religious  service 
in  the  hut.  Everj'  night  it  is  crowded  by 
soldiers  who  enjoy  .singing  the  familiar 
hymns.  The  .same  girls  lead  thesc^meetings 
who  have  worked  since  dawn.  Men  preach 
and  pray  after  driving  a  hea^y  motor- 
truck, or  hammering  all  day  at  the  walls  of 
some  new  shack.  Later,  some  of  them  w  ill 
run  a  moving-picture  machine,  or  make 
their  night  deliveries  of  food  to  the  trenches. 
Sometimes  the  working-day  is  eighteen 
hours.  One  Englishwoman  has  ser^  ed  four 
years,  without  a  day  of  rest,  in  the  British 
huts. 

Pies,  doughnuts,  hot  coffee,  and  phono- 
grai)]is.  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  a  great, 
A'irile  faith,  found  vigorous  and  watchful  on 
every  battle-front.  In  bomb  raids,  where 
panic-stricken  refugees  flee  in  terror,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
proclaim  by  deeds  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
The  World  continues: 

American  soldiers  in  France  will  always 
think  of  the  Salvation  Army  as  a  dispenser 
of  })ies  and  doughnuts,  a  store  for  the  sale 
of  «'verything  from  chocolate  to  shoe- 
strings. But  they  will  also  remember  the 
religious  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  its 
meetings  and  .songs.  Some  of  these  meet- 
ings have  even  been  held  in  the  Catholic 
churches  of  France,  which  shows  the  good 
feeling  between  the  leaders.  Then  there 
art  the  quiet  talks  with  the  men  or  girls  of 
the  units,  girls  who  can  cook  fudge — just  a 
tiny  piece  for  each — and  talk  like  the  girls 
at  home. 

So  welcome  have  they  made  themseh  t-s 
at  the  front  that  Army  officers  are  asking 
for  huts  at  sjjecial  places.  Once,  when  a 
Salvation  Army  lass  was  ill,  a  gruff  colonel 
insistt>d  on  turning  over  his  comfortable 
billet  to  her,  while  he  went  into  a  tent. 
Often  army  officers  address  meetings  at 
the  huts. 

These  men  and  women  are  not  only 
soldiers  of  the  faith,  but,  when  need  be, 
sUiud  side  bj'  side  with  the  boys  before  the 
Hun  guns  and  gases.  Such  a  man  the 
New  York  Evening  Telegram  tells  of: 

.John  T.  Atkins,  who  was  a  Salvation 
Army  major  in  Chicago,  but  now  is  serving 
with  a  famous  battalion  of  the  United 
States  Army  as  a  Salvation  Army  worker, 
has  been  mentioned  in  battalion  and  regi- 
ment4il  orders  and  has  been  several  tim.es 
"over  the  top"  with  the  battalion.  He 
has  been  acclaimed  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  battalion  and  recommended  for  a 
commission  as  chaplain  by  the  regimental 
commander. 

•Major"  Atkins,  who  is  known  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  battalion  as  the 
"little  major"  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
real  majors  of  the  organization,  is  said  to 
carry  the  good  luck  of  the  unit  with  him. 
The  bovs  believe  that  when  he  is  with  them 
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i;i  an  engagement  their  casualties  are 
light.  On  one  occasion,  Avhen  a  raid  was 
to  be  undertaken,  the  little  major's  unit 
suffered  only  four  casualties,  while  the 
organization  which  followed  them  into 
action  suffered  severely. 

When  pay-day  was  a  long  time  coming 
recently  the  "  little  major  "  gave  each  man 
in  the  battalion  an  order  for  seven  francs  on 
the  canteen.  Each  took  advantage  of  the 
"jawbone,"  as  the  Army  boys  call  a  loan, 
and  when  pay-day  came  not  one  failed  to 
show  up  to  the  "little  major"  with  the  re- 
turn payment. 

Creed  makes  no  difference  when  men 
want  "to  do  their  bit." 

Anxious  to  be  of  service  to  his  country, 
and  believing  his  vacation-period  this  year 
was  no  time  to  loaf,  says  The  World: 

The  Rev.  Chester  J.  Hoyt  of  the  Vincent 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Nutley,  N.  J., 
is  working  in  the  plant  of  the  Interna^ 
tional  Arms  and  Fuse  Company,  Bloom- 
field.  He  gets  28  }4  cents  an  hour,  the  same 
as  his  seventeen-year-old  son  Robert. 
They  are  inspectors. 


IN  THE  BRITISH  TRENCHES   BEFORE 
THE  GERMAN  STORM  BROKE 


SOMEWHAT  akin  to  the  weather  sense 
of  a  wise  old  farmer,  it  seems,  is  the 
fighting  sense  of  a  well-seasoned  British 
Tommy  in  the  present  stage  of  the  war. 
As  the  farmer  foretells  changes  in  the 
weather  by  signs  that  would  escape  the 
city-dweller  completely,  so  the  battle-wise 
Tommy,  by  a  bit  of  unusual  shelling,  or 
some  sign  of  camouflaging  activity,  predicts 
the  storms  of  flj'ing  steel  and  tornadoes  of 
poison-gas  that  are  forever  breaking  over 
the  fighting-lines. 

Whatever  was  the  information  of  the 
British  higher  command  about  the  time 
set  for  the  beginning  of  the  last  great  Teu- 
tonic storm  on  the  British  front,  the 
veteran  British  soldier  had  a  good  deal  of 
definite  information  on  the  subject,  says 
Newman  Flower,  writing  in  Cassell's 
Magazine. 

IMr.  Flower  met  a  war-weather-wise 
Tommy  just  outside  Ypres  a  few  hours 
before  the  storm  broke.  The  Tommj'  ate 
an  orange,  and  cheerfullj'  mentioned  that 
there  was  fresh  war  in  the  air.  The  writer 
comments : 

He  was  one  of  a  type.  He  knew  the 
Hoche  was  coming,  and  he  knew  it  would  be 
red  murder  when  he  came.  The  men  I  met 
between  Ypres  and  Bapaume  were  like 
that.  They  waited  for  the  Boche,  they 
realized  and  openly  said  that  they  might 
be  forced  back  somewhat  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers,  but  they  figured  out  what  the 
Boche  Avould  pay  per  inch  for  the  ground 
he  took. 

And  they  knew,  what  thousands  in 
Britain  did  not  know  during  the  next  few 
days,  that  battles  are  not  decided  with  the 
yard  measure. 

Ypres  was  a  queer  place  that  day.  It 
was  very  peaceful  and  restful  in  spots  and 
noisy  and  unhealthy  in  others.  We 
walked  up  through  Avhat  may  haAe  been  a 
city  till  the  war  made  it  an  abortion,  over 
the  canal  with  tlu>  big  shell-holos  ))lugge<l 
in  its  banks,  through  the  JSIcnin  Gate  and 


If  your  hair  is  beginning 
to  thin  out — H^hat  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it? 


ONE  of  the  most  beneficial  aids 
is  sometimes  overlooked  because 
it  is  so  simple.     It  is  this: — 

.  Keep  your  scalp  pliable  and  free 
from  dirt  and  dandruff  by  regular  and 
systematic  shampooing  with  Packer's 
Tar  Soap.  Rub  its  rich  lather  in 
thoroughly.  Get  all  the  good  from 
^'Packer's." 

You  will  find  this  simple  method 
will  prove  of  great  service  in  restoring 
and  maintaining  the  health,  beauty 
and  luster  of  your  hair.  "Packer's" 
is  made  from  pure  pine  tar  and  other 
healing  and  cleansing  ingredients. 
Try  it.  Sample  half-cake  sent  on 
receipt  of  loc. 

You  will  find  it  helpful,  too,  to  read 
our  manual,  **The  Haip  and  Scalp — 
Modern  Care  and  Treatment,"  36 
pages  of  practical  information,  which 
we  will  send  free  on  request. 

PACKER'S 
TAR  SOAP 

''Pure  as  the  Pines'' 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soip,  delicately  perfiimed, 
cleanses  delightfuUv  and  refreshes  the  scalp 
— keeping  the  hair  soft  and  attractive.  Liberal 
sample  bottle  loc. 


THE      P.ACKER      MANUFACTURING      CO. 
Dcpt.  84 A,  81    Fulton  St.,        New  York  City 
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Don't  Say    Underweat Say  Munsingwear 


Let  Munsingwear  Cover  You  With  Satisfaction 


YOU  will  find  in  Munsingwear  this  season  the  same  fine  quality, 
the  same  perfection  of  fit  and  finish,  the  same  durability  and 
washability,  the  same  exceptional  comfort  and  value,  as  in  pre- 
vious seasons.  Prices  are,  of  necessity,  higher  than  formerly.  But 
the  quality  of  each  and  every  Munsingwear  fabric  is  fially  maintained. 
Ask  for  Munsingwear  if  you  want  the  utmost  in  union  suit  satis- 
faction and  service. 

Whether  you  are  short  or  tall,  fat  or  slim,  there  is  a  "right" 
Munsingwear  size  for  you.  Every  garment  is  sanitary — "Fit  to  wear 
next  the  skin."  The  mill  where  Munsingwear  is  made  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  this  country  and  is  regarded  by  experts  as  the 
"last  word"  in  modern  mill  construction  and  efficiency. 


The  Home  of 
Munsingwear 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IM'I.IJKNCK  OF  TIIK   MINU  OJH  TIIK  ItOOV 

Bv   I'lml  Dubois,  M.n.   l:Jiiio,  C'lotli,  64  pages.    GOceiits. 
FUNK  &  \VA(iNAIJ,S   COMI'ANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Have  You 
Ever  Read 


Here's  Your  Chance! 


FOR   m  MEN    ^    OF  BRAINS 


THACKERAY? 


Onlyn:! 

brings    the  eiitir(! 
set  to  your  home 
for  inspection . 
Here  is  a  real  bar- 
gain in  books.      We 
liad  our  pick  of  tlie 
choicest  editions  left 
in  the  recent  faihire  of 
a  UvrKO  book  manufac- 
turer, and  ainonK  them 
were  a  veri"  few  sets  ol 
tl\is  splendid  Thackeray. 
Oriwinal  price  $22.50.     I-'or 
(luick  clearance  you  may  nou 
take  a  set  at  $12.50  and  i>a>'  m 
easy  instalineuts.    Hin.  beauti- 
ful books.     Ten  larue  yohimes. 
bound    in   olive-co!ore<l    liuii 
l.'iktMi    book    cloth. 
Many  fine,  utrikiiiu 
iUii'^t rations.    Cio<xl 
jtaper.  l.ifKc    typ<' 
--Koltl  top**.  Photo- 
Kravurc    f  ron  t  in  - 
piiH'cs.  rtc.      Pin   a 
$t   \n\\  to  this  cou- 
pon   and    at     toast 
in-*p<'ct    this  ppU-n- 
(liil    mlition.     Kully 
rrtiirn.iblc  after  rx- 
ntn illation  if  tiot  sat* 
isfaclory,  in  wiiicli 
rvpHl   wo  rofniiH  T(*nr 
doUnr  mid  (tny  rnrriftKr 
\y^Kh    ways.      Sco   |i»r- 
tiru1ar<<  in  rou|»<nv 


II  you  have  not  read 
liackeray  you  have  yet 
I  to  enjoy  a  rare    treat. 
If  you  have,  vou  will 
surely  want  tliis  per- 
manent, deluxe  edit  ion, 
now,   while    you    ma>- 
iiblain    it    at    practically 
the  factory  price. 
1 1\  Tliackeray's  comp.iny  wo 
novcr   lack    cntcrlainnient ; 
\\v  introduces  us  to  charac- 
ters whose  acquaintance  is 
a  liberal   eiluc.ntion  —  the 
nii-crupuloiis  and  clever 
Becky  Sliarp,     the   noble 
and     simple-hearted 
( "oloncl  Newconie.l  Icnrj- 
i;sniond,anil  that  wliole- 
heartrd    villain.    Harry 
l.ynilon,  ,  Hcks  ..(TitIiik 
Mirlilii'pnpMji'.Tiiipiitnn(l 

podn'tinvlncf  i<-.n  ttilifo 


ntrnin. 


l.nil 


RfgPricf  $22.50 
Now  Onlv 

$12:^ 


Free  Examination  Form 


-MADE  AT   KEY^E.ST>- 


The  name  ia 
alioaya  in 
the  glove. 


I'unk 


UuftnuIlK   Cloinpan.v 

pt    •12f\.  N.-w  V,.rl, 


SpiuI  iiip.i'ftrrinjtr  pfti.i.  r>-p\iliii  $'27  W 
srt  ..f  TliftPkrrny  for  t.iilv  f  I?  '•<»  ! 
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Fownes  quality  is 

always  F'ownea 

quality— \n  war 

times  as  in  any 

other  rimes.   Since 

1777  that  name  has 

been  an  interna^ 

tional  guide'mark  to 

good  gloves. 

Leather, fur,  sHk,fnhrie. 
At  the  Principal  ISfwpa. 

American  art   and 

akdl  have  produced 

FILOSETTE 

•urpaaalns  any  fab- 
ric kIov*  imported         j 
Fi^         before  the  war.  ^^"K. 

OWI^'ES 


down  the  road.  Shells  were  dropping  into 
the  eemeterj^  on  the  right  of  the  street  and 
Hung  gravestones  and  the  remnants  of 
stones  high  in  the  air  like  white  feathers 
in  the  sunlight,  disturbing  nothing  save  the 
sanctitj'  of  tlie  dead.  Some  freshly  man- 
gled horses  were  lying  here  and  there.  And 
there  were  ugly  pools  of  blood  that  ex- 
plained a  lot. 

An  officer  went  up  to  the  sentry. 

"Liveh-  here  this  morning,"  he  said 
calmly,  as  if  he  were  a  doctor  inquiring 
after  the  health  of  his  patient. 

The  sentrj-  smiled. 

"The  way  'e's  bin  pasting  that  cemetery, 
sir — weeding  it,  that's  wot  'e's  doing,"  he 
replied. 

The  nonchalance  of  the  sentry  was  ^ery 
typical  of  the  men  who  waited  for  the 
Boche.  His  job  was  about  the  unhealthiest 
in  the  place  just  then,  but  it  amused  him 
to  see  Jerry  wasting  his  powder  and  shot. 
He  really  did  not  think  very  far  beyond 
Jerry's  silliness  in  so  doing. 

Another  little  picture  typical  of  these 
men. 

It  was  out  toward  Zonnebeke.  The 
soft  ground  was  pocked  with  shell-craters 
half  full  and  more  with  water.  Stooping 
down  at  one  was  a  soldier  sha^•ing  witli  a 
safety  razor.  He  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  aerial  disturbance  above 
as  German  "heavies"  swung  over.  And  in 
the  middle  of  the  water  which  served  for 
his  toilet  a  dead  German  floated,  with  the 
wavelets,  made  by  the  dabbling  of  the 
Tommj-,  breaking  against  the  gr'aj-  ugliness 
that  had  been  a  human  face. 

One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the 
holocaust  has  been  the  accommodation  of 
the  gentler  side  of  the  human  temperament 
to  the  extreme  sordidness  of  war.  But 
for  it  thousands — it  may  even  have  been 
millions — would  have  gone  down  through 
the  sheer  uprooting  of  that  mental  refine- 
ment and  comfortable  orderliness  of  life  to 
which  they  had  always  been  accustomed. 
No  one  has  yet  written  an  epic  about  the 
sufferings  of  some  of  these  during  the  read- 
justment of  outlook.  It  has  been  a  hidden 
miracle  of  endurance. 

Shortly  afterward  the  wxiter,  after  pass- 
ing a  bunch  of  men  who  were  singing  in  t  lie 
midst  of  the  desolation  all  around  them, 
came  upon  an  American  'doctor;  and  the 
doctor,  also,  had  news  of  the  coming  offen- 
sive. Much  of  the  doctor's  news,  as  is  a 
very  common  way  in  this  war,  was  too 
horrible  to  be  put  into  words.  Mr. 
Flower  writes: 

"I've  been  here  three  years,"  said  the 
doctor,  after  the  exchange  of  names. 
"Seen  something?  Guess  so.  Come  and 
have  a  look  nmnd.  Forty-two  casualties 
in  my  station  already  this  morning." 

I  looked  at  my  watch;  it  was  a  quarter  to 
eleven. 

We  followed  liim  to  a  dark  hole  in  a 
broken-down  wall.  We  bent  our  heads 
and  crept  through,  f(>eling  for  steps  with 
our  feet.  We  went  on  down  somewhere 
into  the  dark;  we  crawled  along  a  narrow 
passage  and  then  into  somewhere  else. 
And  as  we  crept  cautiously  forward  the 
atmosphcn*  gn^w  warmer  and  came  in 
lit  (If  gusts  at  one  with  a  mixture  of  odors 
which  at  first  I  could  not  sort  out. 

We  reached  the  nuiin  chamber.  Prob- 
ably before  the  hell  came  to  Flanders  it  had 
been  a  rat-infested  cellar.  The  air  was 
heavy;  one  breathed  in  the  smell  of 
aniesthetics  and  blood  and  sweat.  The 
wouiidetl  were  being  brought  in,  and  they 
lay  around  on  stret<*hers.     Men  .shell-torn. 
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FIRST 

Truck  users  naturally  think  of 
Firestone  Tire  equipment  first, 
because  Firestone  is  and  always 
has  been  first  in  this  field,  from 
the  earliest  inventions  and  im- 
provements in  solid  truck  tires 
to  the  latest  developments  in 
giant   cord    tires.     That   is   why 

Over  half  the  truck 

tonnage  of  America 

is  carried  on 


freefone 

Truck  Tires 

FIRESTONE   TIRE  AND   RUBBER    CO. 

FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON,  OHIO 

BRANCHES    AND    DEALERS    EVERYWHERE 


illuii 
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The  worst    season    of   the   year 
for  automobile  accidents 


SEPTEMBER  and  Octo- 
ber are  the  worst  months 
of  the  year  for  automo- 
bile accidents.  Here  is  the 
reason : 

All  summer  long  you  have  been 
running  your  car.  Naturally 
the  brakes  are  worn.  Then 
there  comes  an  emergency  when 
you  must  stop  quickly — but 
you  find  you  can't! 

That  is  what  is  happening  to 
so  many  motorists  this  month. 
That  is  what  may  happen  to 
you.  There  are  more  accidents 
in  the  fall  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year  simply  because 
brake's  have  b&en 
made  dangerous  by 
a  season's  wear. 

Make  certain  today 
that  your  brakes  are 
safe 

You  will  be  running 
your  car  for  two  or 
three  months  longer; 
perhaps  all  winter. 
You  can't  afford  to 


Thermoid 
Brake  Inspection  Chart 


At  speed  of     A  car 
should 
stop  in 

10  miles  per  hr. 

9.2    (l 

15      ••       •• 

20.8  •• 

20     •       •• 

37     •• 

25     •       •• 

58     •• 

30    ••       ■• 

83.3  • 

55    ■•       •■ 

104    •■ 

40    "       ■• 

148     ■• 

50    •        •■ 

231    •• 

Will  your  car  Jo   this  ? 


let  your  safety,  and  the  safety 
of  your  car,  depend  on  brakes 
that  are  worn.  Have  your 
dealer  inspect  your  brakes 
today.  If  they  need  relining 
have  him  put  on  Thermoid 
Hydraulic  Compressed  Brake 
Lining. 

Gives    greatest    security 
for   three    reasons 

1st — Contains  over  40%  more  mate- 
rial and  60%  more  labor  than  ordi- 
nary woven  brake  lining.  This 
gives  long  wear. 

2nd — It  is  Grapnalized,  a  special 
exclusive  process  which  enables 
Thermoid  to  resist  moisture,  oil  and 
gasoline. 

■3rd — Thermoid  is  Hy- 
draulic Compressed. 
It  wears  down  slowly 
and  can  be  used  until 
cardboard  thin. 


Support  the  Brake 
Inspection  Movement 
and  have  your  brakes 
inspected  today. 

OUR  GUARANTEE: 
Thermoid  will  make 
good— or  WE  WILL. 


Ihermoid  Rubber  Compan 


New  York  Chicnro 


Factory  and   Main  Offices:  Trenton,   N.  J, 

f'actor  y  branches  : 

San   Francisco  Drtroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia 

Turin  Poris 


Boston 


Londc 


Pittsburgh 


Conadian  Distributors      Tht  Canadian  Fairbankt-Morte  Company,   Limited,   Montreal 
Brartchmi  in  all  principal  Canadian  cities 


Mahert  of  "Tharmoid  Crolide  Compound  CatingM"  and   "Thermoid -Hardy  Universal  Joint*" 


men  hit  in  all  sorts  of  places  that  did  not 
show,  and  in  places  that  did  horribly, 
men  who  came  in  -^nth.  blood  dripping  from 
them  in  little  quick  puddles  as  they  lay 
there.  As  I  mo\'ed  1  felt  my  boots  treading 
in  something  wet.  Just  by  me  a  man,  as 
conscious  as  I— I  will  not  describe  his 
wound,  for  it  was  the  most  awful  thing  I 
ever  looked  upon — was  just  slipping  over 
the  edge  to  the  Great  Discovery.  ...  A 
little  way  on  another  twitched  his  lips 
slightly,  and  by  the  time  the  doctor  had 
reached  him  and  moved  his  head  he  had 
gone. 

These  men  an  hour  before  had  waited 
for  the  offensive  and  chuckled  at  its 
prospect,  like  the  man  with  the  orange.  I 
felt  the  sudden  catch  of  a  nausea,  and 
remembered  Avith  one  of  those  strange 
flashes  of  memory  that  I  had  only  felt  like 
that  once  before,  and  that  was  when  as  a 
boy  I  had  watched  with  some  evil  fascina- 
tion some  men  killing  a  pig  in  a  Dorset 
village.  Why,  I  thought  now,  should  they 
kill  these  fine  specimens  of  humanity  in  the 
same  brute  and  pitiless  fashion  as  those 
men  had  killed  that  pig? 

We  went  out  into  a  farther  corridor. 
There  was  a  string  of  pigmy  lights  on  the 
wall,  like  the  Embankment  in  the  old  days, 
seen  from  afar.  In  another  chamber  were 
more  men  on  stretchers,  the  less  serious 
cases.  You  saw  their  faces  before  anything 
else,  red  with  little  rivulets  of  sweat 
crawling  over.  And  then  on  into  another 
chamber  where  there  were  men  A\ho  had 
been  gassed,  sitting  in  rows  in  the  half 
light  with  dead-white  faces,  and  red  half- 
closed  eyes  that  cried 

In  one  corner  was  the  dim  outline  of  a 
big  oxygen  instrument.  Beside  it  a  bed- 
like contrivance  that  bore  a  resemblance 
to  an  operating-table,  and  over  aU  a  quaint 
unnatural  smell,  foreign  to  anything  one 
has  ever  met  before  in  a  world  supposed  to 
be  civihzed. 

We  climbed  up  to  the  street  in  time  to 
see  a  horse's  head  propel  itself  like  a 
monstrous  football  down  the  street  follow- 
ing a  close  sheU-burst. 

The  Hun  was  trying  to  put  a  warning — 
to  camouflage  his  moA  ements — into  a  place 
he  was  not  going  to  attack  -ft-ithin  the  next 
few  hours.  Looked  back  upon  now,  the 
hideousness  of  war  stands  a])i)arent  when 
one  remembers  those  torn  men  who  had 
been  destroyed  for  a  German  fake,  and 
dragged  in  there  to  be  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  till  they  panted  their 
lives  out. 

Later,  while  walking  from  Neuve  Eglise 
to  Messines,  and  from  there  to  Wytschaote, 
the  writer  saw  increa.'^ing  evidences  of  the 
storm  whose  full  fury  struck  and  over- 
whelmed the  British  a  few  miles  to  south- 
ward. Fritz,  or  Jerry — as  the  German  is 
variously  called  on  the  British  front — was 
trying  endless  cxixTiiuents  that  morning: 

He  was  tilting  his  guns  on  to  places  he 
seldom  if  e\er  fired  into,  he  was  forcing 
his  airmen  out  on  all  sorts  of  impo.^^sible 
"stunts,"  he  was  pushing  gas-shells  into 
\  illages  where  there  were  no  troops  but 
only  harmless  peasants  tilling  fields,  he  was 
groping  with  his  '"heavies"  for  railways  a 
mile  or  more  from  where  those  railways 
existed,  he  exploded  shrapnel  in  inconse- 
quent i)laces  where  only  children  played 
at  soldiers  with  .^jalved  army  badges  and 
wooden  swords.  I  saw  him  sweep  a  couple 
of  tliese  tiny  warriors  into  his  hideous  not. 
He  was  very  eager  and  searching 

When  later  that   dav   I  w  "-^d  out  to 
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Neuv^e  Eglisc  and  Messines  and  from 
thenoe  to  \\'ytschaete,  tho  \nui  gam<:-  was 
still  going  on  overhead.  A  few  stray 
bullets  sprayed  up  spots  of  dirt  on  the 
road,  a  couple  of  guns  suddenly  emerged 
with  a  blast  following  a  l)last  from  a  sp(jt 
almost  under  one's  feet  which  one  thought 
was  an  empty  pool  of'  water,  so  cleverly 
camouflaged  were  they. 

In  the  advanced  dressing-station  a  major 
in  reply  to  my  question,  "Where  is  the 
Boche?"  said,  "Come  out  and  look  at  him. 
Be  careful  to  follow  me  exactly." 

We  wandered  over  ground  cloven  with 
shell-holes,  beside  which  an  ancient  turnip 
or  two  still  showed  in  the  broken  soil.  1 
pointed  to  them.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "Some- 
body's garden — ^once."  And  yet  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  house  ever  having  been 
built  within  miles,  so  complete  was  the 
destruction. 

Somewhere  at  the  back  of  us  over  the 
battle-field  of  Messines  some  light  loco- 
motives rattled  along  and  tootled  playfully 
as  if  it  had  been  Clapham  Junction.  When 
a  shell  just  missed  them  they  tootled  louder 
than  ever. 

The  Major  stopt  at  last  and  pointed  to 
a  thin  line  of  dirty  clay  and  sandbags. 

"Plenty  of  Boche  field-glasses  watching 
us  now,"  he  said  cheerfully. 

"And  what  on  earth  do  they  make  of 
us?"  Tasked. 

"Working  party.  If  they  continue  to 
think  so  they  won't  waste  a  shell  on  us. 
If  they  discover  their  mistake  they  may 
let  us  know.  We  won't  loiter.  Funnj' 
beast,  the  Boche.  Pounded  our  stables  last 
night  and  thought  it  war.  The  horse  gets 
a  rotten  time  out  here,  shell-shock  and 
that.  Two  bolted  this  morning,  sheer, 
absolute  shell-shock.  I'm  a  horse-lover, 
and  1  hate  that  sort  of  thing." 

"It's  beastly,"  I  said,  and  remembered 
some  mangled  things  in  Ypres. 

Just  then  Jerry  pushed  up  two  or  three 
sausages  from  behind  a  distant  ridge,  the 
first  he  had  shown  hereabouts  that  day. 
Spots  of  white  fluff  arrived  as  suddenly 
and  hung  lovingly  around  them.  They 
crept  up,  these  sausages,  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  dubiously.  Very  dubiously. 
They  would  halt  as  if  to  look  about  them, 
as  a  burglar  might  when  he  is  climbing  the 
drain-pipo,  rise  a  few  hundred  yards  and 
pause  to  look  again.  In  these  hesitations 
and  halts  was  all  the  demonstration  of 
nerves  that  had  crept  into  the  Boche 
system.  He  may  have  known  that  he  was 
going  to  attack  in  a  few  hours,  ))ut  he  was 
very  uncertam  about  his  enemy,  and  about 
his  own  skin. 

Journeying   on    down    to    Arras,    where 
British  officers  were  willing  to  give  betting 
odds    that    the    first   great    attack    would 
come,  the  writer  records  a  small   but  sig- " 
nificant  bit  of  French  romance: 

I  chanced  to  sec  amid  a  string  of  broken 
houses  some  curtains  in  the  lower  window  of 
a  building  which  had  been  crumpled  like  a 
silk  hat  that  has  been  sat  upon. 

"Surely,"  I  remarked  to  the  officer,  "no 
one  Uves  there!" 

"(\)me  and  see,"  he  said,  and  led  the  way 
across  the  street. 

He  knocked  at  the  door. 

A  Frenchwoman  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  obviously  of  gentle  birth  and  breed- 
ing, came  to  the  door.  At  the  sight  of 
our  visitors  she  smiled  and  insisted  on  our 
going  in. 

"He  wouldn't  believe,"  the  otiicer  told 
her,  pointing  to  me,  "that  auy  one  lived 
here,  so  I  wanted  to  prove  it  to  him!" 

She  took  us  into  a  small  room  on  tht> 


Remember  Last  January 

The  ability  to  heat  your  home,  office  or  factory  com- 
fortably and  with  economy  is  entirely  within  your  own 
hands — for  there  IS  a  way  to  get  more  heat  out  of  less  coal. 

Steam  heat  is  always  economical.  It  can  be 
generated  quickly;  heats  rooms  quickly;  andean 
be  turned  off  positively  without  loss  of  heat 
units  when  you  have  no  need  for  it.  It  is  at  its 
best  when  radiators  are  fitted  with  the  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap— a  simple  device  that  supplants 
the  ordinary  hissing,  unsatisfactory  air  valve. 
The  air  and  water  waste  coal — and  it  is  this 
waste  that  is  stopped  by  the  Dunham  Radiator 
Trap— one  of  the  elements  of 


HEATING     SERVICE 


Leading  architects  recommend 
Dunham  Radiator  Trai)s  for  homes, 
apartments,  office  buildings  and  in- 
dustrial ])lants.  Good  heating  con- 
tractors everywhere  install  them. 

The  expense  of  fitting  the  coal- 
saving  Dunham  Radiator  Traps  to 
j^our  present  system  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  increased  comfort 
and  economy. 

Find  out  all  the  details   M)l\'  hi/ 
'^•riting  to  our  nearest  branch  qffice. 


The  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap 

Automatically  re- 
moves the  cojil-wastinji 
air  and  water  from  ratii- 
ators  ;  stops  the  pound- 
in<x;ind  hi>siii{r:  quickly 
sa\es  enough  ccv»l  \n 
\m\   for  itself. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,    Fisher  Building,   CHICAGO 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cili*» 
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This  is 

Mrs.  Cynips 

Tinctoria 

To   ihis   lady    from    far   off 
Arabia,  you  owe  the  fact  that  . 
Carter's    Writing    Fluid    turns 
black  and  will  never  fade. 

To  safeguard  her  eggs,  she  bores  holes  in  the  tender 
twigs  of  the  oak  trees.  This  results  in  a  swelling  or 
gall  about  the  size  of  an  acorn. 

From  these  gall  nuts.  Carter  chemists  extract  the  tannin,  add  a  salt  of  iron 
and  by  an  exact  chemical  combination  secure  a  colorless  liquid  that  is  the  basis 
of  Ccuter's  Writing  Fluid.  Because  you  want  to  see  plainly  as  you  write. 
Carter  chemists  add  that  unusually  beautiful  blue  color  that  has  made  Carter's 
Writing  Fluid  so  desirable. 

This  pleasing  blue,  after  the  writing  has  been  exposed  to  the  light,  turns  to 
an  intense  permanent  black,  and  continued  exposure  to  light,  which  fades 
writing  made  with  other  types  of  inks,  only  intensifies  writing  made  with 
Carter's  Writing  Fluid. 

Particularly  now  you  should  he  sure  to  as^  for  Carter's 
W^riting  fluid  because  it  writes  (he  same  snappy,  rich  blue  today 
thai  distinguished  it  he/ore  the  war  made  good  in\  colors  scarce. 


For  pen  and  fountain  pen  use  there  are,  in  all,  some  thirty  kinds  of 

Carter  Inx 

Besides  these  there  are  nearly  three  hundred  separate  formulas  (or 
special  Carter  Inx,  adhesives — including  CICO,  Carter  typewriter 
libbonz  and  carbonz. 

Ani/lhing  in  the  Carter  In*  family  can  be  had  at  your  atationer't, 

THE    CARTER'S    INK    COMPANY 

Boston        Chicago        New  York        Montreal 


Expectant  Motherhood 

By  Dr.  J.  W.  BalLANTYNE,  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital.  Edinburgh 

In  the  rare  sympathy  with  which  the  author  approaches  the  subject  of  mother- 
hood, in  tlie  delightful  literary  style  which  characterizes  every  page,  and  in  the 
intimate  and  frank  nature  of  the  advice  that  is  given,  we  have  here  one  of  the 
best  books  ever  written  on  this  subject.  Every  young  woman  approaching 
matrimony  as  well  as  every  "expectant"  mother  should  solve  for  herself  the  myster- 
ies of  physiology  through  a  careful  reading  of  this  work. 

A  large  book-     Nearly  300  pages.     Price  $1.50.     By  mail  $1 .61 
Wrapped  in  plain,  unlabeled  package 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"THE     INFLUENCE     OF     THE 

IVflNri*.'^  HIE  BOUV.  ■  A  most  iiuero^t- 
^  *  *  i~  M-*  'n>,liulevolumeon  awiclelytliscussecl 
lupk  .  by  ilic  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bi-riie.  Oocts.  net;  by  mail.  64  cts.  Funk  & 
\A'aKii>Tlls  Conipaiiy.  35.1-60  Fourtli  .\vc..  New  York 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO  BEST  ? 

Get  the  right  start  in  life  by  reading  the  practical  now 
book.  HOW  TOCHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  VOCATION, 
by  Holmes  W.  Merton.    f  1.50  net;    by  mail,  I1.62. 

Fank  &  Wkri»lli  Comp*Dr,  3S4-360  Fonrtli  Arc,    New  York 


100  Years  of  Vital  History 

The  World's  Greatest  Story  of  the  World's  Most  Critical  Period 

Ncaily  a  century  of  vital  history  lills  tlic  interval  between  Napoli-oLi's  fall  and  the  maturing  of  the 

I- r.iiu  o-Russo-Englisli  understanding.      It  was  a  centur>'  of  national  upheavals  and  international 

iiiidjustjncnts  which  had  so  initwrtant  a  bearing  upon  the  alliance  of  the  powers  for  the  present 

war.     A  knowledge  of  the  events  of  this   i)eriod  and  the  men  who  controlled  them  is  indisi>en- 

sablc  to  the  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  would  understand  the  attitudes  and  motives  of 

the  nations  to-day.     This  great  story  of  the  world's  evolution  is  completely,  fascinatingly, 

authoritatively  told  in  1  ne,  big,  fine.  inexi)ensive  volume. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 


By  Oftcar  Browning,  M.  A. 

One  of  thf  uorUi's  urmtrst  htitttrimt  authorthfs 

n  .,-,1  ),.,.,.  .  ,,(  (I,,*  |;|j,t  huiKltcfl  \  rail*  .ind  what  they  accomplislicd — Lin«^ln, 
It  ti:IN  of  our  Civil  War;  the  evolution  of  the  Carman  Empire; 
i^inniiiK  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  Italy    repudiated  in  1914;  the 
.iikI  all  the  other  Hignificant'pulitical  and  military  events  of  this  period. 
Gel  it  and  read  it.      History  and   BioRraphy  give  the 


It  describe"  the  world'-- 

Hi^niarck.  Kdward  \'I! 

the  birth  of  the  French  1 

Rofr  War;  the  Rusao-Jap. 

It  is  a  Rrinping  *ttory  of  a  new  world  in  the  rfCaking. 
sreotci^t  education. 

\ru  .  infxf^ftisiif    onr  \olume  edition,     looo  Pcgts,  cloth  hound.  %  i.oo:  hy  mait.  Sjt.iO. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


ground  floor  facing  the  main  street.  It 
had  been  turned  into  a  bed-sitting-room. 
It  wa.s  the  only  room  in  that  house,  or 
probablj^  in  the  street,  that  had  not  been 
smashed  to  fragments  by  insistent  shell- 
fire.  And  in  it  this  woman  who  had  been 
rich  before  the  war  Ii\  ed  alone.  All  her 
relatives  and  the  owner  of  the  place  had 
been  killed  in  the  house  and  buried  in  the 
garden. 

But  she  was  not  entirely  alone.  She 
had  with  her  a  woolly  dog  of  uncertain 
breed,  a  green-and-red  parrot  in  a  cage  on 
the  only  unbroken  chair,  and  upon  the  sill  of 
the  window  sat  a  ginger  cat  looking  out  at 
the  destruction  across  the  street  with  that 
mysterious  brooding  peculiar  to  its  tribe. 
Stuffed  into  this  room  was  the  salvage  of 
the  furniture  of  the  house.  In  the  ceiling 
was  a  shell-hole  big  enough  for  a  man  to 
let  himself  down  through.  And  on  the 
mantelpiece,  shelves,  and  cabinet  were 
lumps  of  shell  that  Madame  had  picked  up 
at  odd  times  as  they  had  come  into  the 
house,  including  a  splinter  which  was  cut 
out  of  her  own  forehead  and  is  her  most 
cherished  possession. 

"Madame,"  the  officer  explained  to  me, 
"has  refused  to  go  out  of  her  house  all 
through  the  war.  She  has  stood  the  Ger- 
man occupation  and  the  continual  bom- 
bardment, and  she  won't  budge." 

At  this  Madame  shook  her  head  and 
laughed. 

"When  I  go  out  they  will  have  to  carry 
me,"  she  answered. 

She  lives  there  and  spends  her  whole 
time  \vTiting  poetry.  She  has  A\Titten 
reams  about  the  valor  of  her  own'  soldiers, 
and  now,  she  explained,  she  had  begun  to 
write  about  the  British  and  Americans. 

"And  what  do  you  do  when  the  Germans 
bombard  Arras?"  I  asked  her. 

"Come  and  see,  m'sieu"."  She  took  me 
into  the  hall  and  opened  a  door  through 
which  I  peered  down  into  darkness.  "I 
go  in  there — the  cellar.  And  I  pull  this 
table  against  the  door — so.  And  these 
chairs — so.  And  I  am  barricaded  in. 
And  if  the  Germans  ever  retm-n,  I  go  down 
with  my  eat  and  my  parrot  and  m\-  dog. 
So  we  shall  live  till  the  English  push  theni 
out  again." 

"And  how  long  A\ill  you  have  to  endure 
all  this?"  I  said.  A  fooHsh  question 
enough,  but  one  does  not  speak  of  their 
heroism  to  women  like  that. 

"Oh,  m'sieu',"  she  said,  "it  will  all  end 
some  day!" 

And  that  is  how  "  Mj'  Lady  of  Arras" 
waited  for  the  great  offensive. 

She  was  so  like  France.     So  sure. 

A  few  hours  later  the  storm  began.  All 
night  it  raged.  Of  the  next  morning,  the 
morning  of  the  fat^eful  21st  of  March, 
1918,  Mr.  Flower  writes: 

Tlie  pandemonium  was  unlike  any  otlier 
panilemonium  I  have  ever  heard.  The 
ground  moved  beneath  one's  feet — veri- 
tably moved.  The  sun  came  up  in  a  wide, 
Splendid  sky.  It  seemed  the  only  placid 
thing  above  a  world  that  had  suddenly 
gone  mad. 

The  noise — it  was  not  so  much  a  nois^o  as 
a  blast  that  never  stopt — appeared  to  have 
a  well-d<><iiied  liorizon.  Nearer  sounds, 
the  rumbling  of  hurrying  lorries,  the  tread 
of  men's  feet  were  inconsequent — they 
passed  almost  unnoticed. 

The  hour  had  struck.  Germany  had 
come  over  the  top  to  buy  certain  stretches 
of  soil  for  a  price  that  has  never  been  paid 
for  ground  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  race. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


It  All  Depends. — "  How  late  shall  you 
remain  at  your  summer  cottage  this  year?  " 
"  Ask  the  cook." — Bo.slon  Transcript. 


Mannerly  Conservation.  — •  Mama  — 
"  Willie,  you  have  no  manners." 

WiLLiK — "  Well,  if  I  waste  them  now 
I  won't  have  any  when  company  comes." — 
Judge.. 


Advice  to  a  Soldier. — "  Remember,  my 
son,"  said  his  mother  as  she  bade  him 
good-by,  "  when  you  get  to  camp  try  to 
be  punctual  in  the  mornings,  so  as  not  to 
keep  breakfast  waiting." — Life. 

Fashion  Notes  from  the  Front. — "  Where 
are  you  going?  "  asked  one  rookie  of 
another. 

"  Going  to  the  blacksmith  shop  to  get 
my  tin  hat  reblocked." — Pittsburg  Sun. 


Word  from  Br'er  Williams. — When  you 
think  you  is  at  d6  end  o'  de  road,  don't 
fling  up  bekaze  you  find  dar's  one  mo' 
river  ter  cross.  Dat's  a  big  compliment 
from  Providence  ter  de  grit  an'  git  dar 
what's  in  \ou.^ Atlanta  Constitution. 


Commercially  Speaking.  —  "I  under- 
stand you  have  several  speeches  feady  for 
delivery." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum. 
"  They  are  ready  for  delivery;  but  they 
remain  uncalled  for." — Washington  Star. 

Showing  Them  What  Was  What.— New 

Curate — "  What    did    you  think    of    the 
sermon  on  Sunday,  Mrs.  Jones?  " 

Parishioner — "  Very  good  indeed,  sir. 
So  instructive.  We  really  didn't  know 
what  sin  was  till  you  came  here."— Tif- 
Bits. 


Might  Be  Too  Much  for  Him. — South- 
ern Parson  (to  convert) — "  Does  yo' 
think  yo'  kin  keep  in  de  straight  an'  narrer 
path  now,  Sam?  " 

Sam — "  I  reckon  I  kin,  pahsoii,  ef  dey 
ain't  no  watahmillion  patches  erlong  de 
road." — Boston  Transcript. 


Fixing  Up  the  House. — "  Have  you  no 
potted  geraniums." 

"  No.  We  have  some  very  nice 
chrysanthemums." 

"  I  must  have  geraniums.  They  are 
for  my  wife." 

"  I'm  sure  she'd  like  these  chrysanthe- 
mums." 

"  You  don't  understand.  The  ger- 
aniums are  to  replace  some  I  i^romised  to 
care  for  while  she  was  away." — Pittsburg 
Sun. 


What  Saved  the  Baby.— The  family 
were  entertaining  callers  one  afternoon,  and- 
while  the  grown-ups  were  talking,  the 
baby  crept  on  the  floor.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  loud  bump  and  wild  wail.  It  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  piano. 

"  Oh.  the  baby  has  hurl  hiins(>lf !  "  cried 
the  mother.     "  Run  quick,  dear  !  " 

The  young  father  had  already  dashed 
loward  the  piano.  He  dropt  on  his  knees 
and  groped  under  the  piano  for  his  injured 
olTspring.     I*reseutly  he  returned. 

■■  He  fell  down  and  bumjied  his  lioad  on 
one  of  the  pedals,"  he  reported. 

'■  Oh,  the  poor  darling  !  Is  it  a  bad 
bump?  "  asked  one  of  the  guests. 

"  No."  he  answered.  "  Fortunately,  his 
head  hit  the  soft  pedal !  ''—Tit-Bits.  ' 
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ff^//j  Alvin  defies  the  years 

A  test  was  made  by  H.  G.  Torrey,  for  37  years 
Chief  Assayer  of  the  United  States  Government 
Assay  Office,  of  fourteen  leading  r/iakes  of  silver 
plated  teaspoons.  This  test  showed  that  Alvin 
Long-Life  Plate  averages  a  heavier  amount  of  pure 
silver  than  any  other  make  of  plate. 

It  is  an  INVESTMENT  to  get  Alvm.  And  b 
beauty,  it  is  unsurpassed  even  by  sterling! 

Send  for  free  booklet  "Setting  the  Table 
Correctly,"  by  Oscar  of  tlie  Waldorf,  illus- 
trating correct  table  arrangement  for  formal 
dinners,  lunches,  etc. 

Alvin  Manufacturing  Co. 
5*  Maiden  Lane  New  York 

Maitrf  of 
St erlin^!>ili'r rand  the  Long-Life  Plait 

tALviN;^*ttwr> 

Molly  .^tjirlt  ijatic-in  on  Irft 
GeoiKe  \\  ashiuKtuu  piiUcro  od  i  isbt. 
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PHYSICIAN  vs.  BACTERIOLOGIST 

Ry  l'r,.f.  0.  Rns.'lilinill,  51  B.  Tlii.- vi.Umiio  clnlirinci!  Rox-nb^.-h'l 
disi-ussum  nil  i-liniiM-bacti-rioluKi.-  iiiui  liytirnio  pr,.M.-in«  linr.l  .« 
oricinal  ii\v<'sti|fatitms  rrprest-ntiuR  the  t-onU'st  at^inst  th»  t»vrr* 
growth  of  IwotcriolocT.  l.'ino,.  Cloth.  »l..'iO  net.  Ily  mail  t\  ftiV 
KUNK  &  WA(iN.\I>T,S  COMI'.WV.  Pubs..  NKW  YORK 


THE  DOORS  OF  LIFE  :  Jdi;'!? 

Selfllealuin.      Uy    WAl.ilK    l>i:\t.»l-:.       limo, 

Cloth.    #1.00,  net;  by  mail,  f  i.io. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPA>V.  PublUbcn.    NEW  YORK 
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'';S/;.!:'irJL  Roofing  Products 


Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?    Use  Galvanized  Rooting 
for  farm  buildings — Tin  Roofs  for  rc-''^-' ■  <  <. 

Apoi.l.<i  Kktstonf  Oalv.ini7o>l  Sh<-<>t«  no!  onlv  pirv; 
Si  dins  imr  I  ».■»(>>.  iuit  art'  .^ih'^  i.ill>  .•»>).«i  i .  .1  f.  >r  I'l.  1\  i-  n  - 

.ind  aH  t'i|»o--<Ml  vhoot  mt'tal  uork.     ^^               '  n 

IM«tt»s  :\n^  iiTirt]iia1iM.     Si>ld  b>  l«^a  *^ 

.iildfd  lM<lon  rikiilar  brands    Shallvi     >       ^      >      ".' 

V^  -ji-i   AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANT.  Frick  BWj. .  r.iuJwrtfc.  P«. 
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ExplcKives  ^^Chemicals 

//  requires 

fourteen  great  plants — 


working  to  capacity  to  enable  us  to  keep 
pace  with  the  ever-growing  demand 
for  ATLAS  Explosives  and  Chemicals. 
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«?■■ 


rip  . 
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Located  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  use  of  explosives  and  chemicals 
is  most  general,  these  fourteen  factories 
make  it  easy  for  the  users  of  our  products 
to  secure  shipments  under  present  trafHc 
conditions. 

The  ATLAS  line  of  explosives,  embrac- 
ing all  kinds  of  high  and  permissible 
explosives,  dynamites,  blasting  powders, 
sporting  powders  and  farm  powders, 
makes  it  possible  for  users  of  ATLAS 
Explosives  to  get  just  the  right  powder 
for  every  particular  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  afuU  line  of  blasting  supplies. 

The  ATLAS  Chemicals  include  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  mixed'  acids,  ,  sodium  nitrite, 
ammonium  nitrate,  nitre-cake  and  lacquers.  Also 
producers  of  leather  cloth. 

General  users  of  explosives  should  write  for 
further  information.  Farmers,  owners  of  estates, 
lumbermen,  should  get  our  book  "Better  Farm- 
ing.'*    Mailed  free. 

Atlas  Powder  Company 


WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 


L.D.2 


Sales  Offices:  Allentown  (Pa.),  Birmingham  (Ala.).  Boston. 
Chicago,  Des  Moines  (la.),  Houghton  (Mich.).  Joplin 
(Mo.),  Kansas  City,  Knoxville,  Mc.Mester  (Okla.),  Mem- 
phis, Nashville,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
Pittsburg  (Kan  ),  Pittsburgh  (Pa.), 
Pottsville  (Pa.).  St.  Louis. 
Wilkes- Barre  (Pa.). 


Inspiration  and  Ideals  I  CLERICAL    TYPES 
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Gr«nvlHe  Klelft«r 

They  are  brimful  of 
loRic  of  exp<.Ti*»ncc, 


III  \\  liook  \%  it  li  a 
mission  by  GRENVII.LE 
KLEISER.  famous  autlior  and 
trachcr.  who  has  helprd  thou- 
sands of  people  to  success.  It 
cannot  fail  to  liolp  you. 

Vour    ability    to     accomplish 
things,    your     power    to     make 
Rood  on  any  given  day  of  your 
life,  depends  upon  the  way  you 
start     that    day.       This    sturdy 
little  volume  will  nhow  you  how 
to  start  every  day  rifiht.    It  con- 
tains three  liundrecl  and  sixty- 
tive  brief  and  pithy  essays,  one 
for  every  morninK  of  the  year, 
homely  wisdom,  packed  with  the 
and  rich  in  stimulatitiK  sugKCs- 
tion.     To  read  tliem  will  make  you  Iwtter  and  more 
human,  more  worth-while  to  yourpelf  and  to  the  world. 

A  drliohtful  at/t-h<>ok  or  krrpatikr.     Niittilu  bound  in 
pui  jylr  cloth  ti-ilh  ffold  lrtt*rino,  tl-i^-:   by   mttil  tl.37 

Funk  A  WagnaMs  Compnny,  354-360  Fourth  Av..  New  York 


A  New  Book  That  Shows 
Correct  English  at  a  Glance 


Just  Published  —.\  Now  Idea  in  llrlri<i  for  ihr  I)u«y 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  (  (impact  Hook.  Vesi- 
Pocket  Size,  that  will  Answer  the  Most  Perplexing  Ques- 
tions in  Knglish  Crammar  Simply  am!  Immediately. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

By  JAMES  A.  HENNESY 
This  wonderful  little  book,  which  is  literally  packed 
with  iust  the  informatirm  you  want,  covers  all  the  more 
import, ml  rules <>(  gram  n:ir.  the  erioin  most  frequently 
made  in  »|>ecch  and  writing  ami  the  hundml  anil  one 
vexed  questions  of    iis.iKO      hat  confiis.-  uh  .ill  at  times. 

Juat  the  Book   for  the   Busy  Worker 

Forthosewhoiire  in.t  hurry, or  whoh;ivenot  the  time  to 
devote  to  huntiuR  throuith  more  pretentious  works. it  will 
come  asa  Rodsond.    To  the  m.in  .'  '  'he  speaker,' 

writer,  stenogr.ipher,   cortrspon''  ■   will  iirove 

an    inv.\luabie   aid.    With    it    in    »  krt    you   can 

avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  in   spcakmg  or  writing. 

Cloth,   SI,  X  3  inches,  45  cents:  Kull  Leather,  Ih  cents. 
PoslaRC  2  cents  addiiion.il. 

Funk  &  W.imlli  CompaDT.  354-360  FoarikATt..  N«wYerk 


by  Rev,  J;inics  M.  C'anipbt'U  ('■Hamisli  M.inii").  presents, 
in  a  series  of  twenty  delightful  sketches,  character  studies 
of  as  many  ministers.  The  criticisms  are  keen  and  to  the 
point  but  essentially  human  and  good-humored.  The  book 
abounds  in  good  sense  touched  here  and  there  by  flashes  of 
trenchant  wit  mingled  with  affecting  pathos. 

i2mo.  Cloth.    $t.oo;  by  mail  $I.I2. 
Fank  &  Wagnalls  Company,      354-60  Fourth  Avenne,  New  York 


Cut  In 
Prices  Orip 
Pipeless 
Furnaccis 


DEL  DANE. 

"Tht  Old  Slovf  MaiUr" 

has  clipped  the  winua  of  hiirh' 
flyinfz  prices.  Let  me  prove  thnt" 
I  can  save  you  $2S.OO  to  $7S.OO  on  the  pric* 
and  Installation  of  thi'  finest  quality  Tipelesa  t^ir- 
nace  one  Ihat  will  heat  your 
home'  "warm  as  toaat" 
thri'mh  on*  re(risfer.  I 
ch:iii'  ii^'c  you  to  nivi*  me  a 
ch:iiit  c  to  prove  that! 

Juat  Get  My  Book! 
See  for  Yourself 

wb.'it  low  wholesale  prices 
I      <|Uote      on      Stoves, 
Kainfes.  Furnaces. Gas 
itantres.Oit  l{ani;es 
~      and       Kitchen 
Kabinetg. 
Don  t  wait  un- 
til    tomorrow. 
Write  riitht 
away.      Aik   Itr 
Ciiitoi  N«.97.'> 


I  Kalamazoo  SfOT* 

Company.    Mfra, 

IKalamaxoo,  Mick. 


•  Direct  to  Ybu' 


Little  Weakness 

done     heerd     dat 
bones.'' 

Ezra — "  Lawd  !      Ah    never    knew 
he  wuz  a  gambUn'  man." — Panther. 


of  Chris.— Sam— "  Ah 

dey     tin'     Columbus's 


dat 


Well  Seasoned. — ■"  Are  they  seasoned 
troops?  " 

"  They  ought  to  be.  They  were  first 
mustered  in  by  their  officers  and  then 
peppered  by  the  enemy." — Ballimore 
A  merican. 


Thoughts  Encouraged  by  Nation-wide 
Prohibition. — The  modern  germ  -  crank 
can  not  understand  how  the  boy  who 
drank  out  of  the  old  oaken  bucket  ever 
lived  to  A\Tito  the  verses.  And  there  have 
been  times  when  the  verses  struck  others 
as  having  been  written  during  a  long  ill- 
ness.— Kansas  City  Star. 


Easy  Money  for  Maggie. — "  My  sister 
Maggie  is  a  very  fortunate  girl." 

"  Yes"?     Why?  " 

"  Dunno.  But  she  went  to  a  party  last 
night,  and  played  blind  man's  buff  all  the 
evening.  The  gentlemen  hunt  around  and 
find  a  girl,  and  then  they  must  either  kiss 
her  or  give  her  a  shilling.- 

"  Yes?  " 

"  Maggie  came  home  with  thirty  shilUnga 
and  a  war-bond." — Tit-Bits. 


Cheerful  News  from  "  Over  There." 

It's  a  shame  to  do  it,  but  public  safety 
impels  us  to  expose  the  sergeant  who  is 
palming  off  his  Mexican  border  ser\ice- 
ribbon  as  an  American  croix  de  guerre, 
thereby  raising  his  own  holdings  of  "amour- 
ique  Amerique  "  stock  in  the  eyes  of  pclite 
Madclon. 

Even  so,  sleeping  on  the  rocks  has  its  ad- 
vantages, for  in  the  rosy  days  of  the  future 
when  friend  wife  tm-ns  the  lock  on  our  late 
nocturnal  home-coming,  we  can  curl  up  on 
the  front  porch  with  sleepful  abandon. 

And  when  we  are  in  the  parlor  with  our 
best  girl  telling  her  of  the  great  role  we 
played  in  the  world-safe-for-democracy 
drama,  we'll  not  mind  it  a  bit  if  the  passing 
guard  orders,  "  Camouflage  those  lights  !  " 

So  many  Yanks  are  over  here  now  that 
there  is  scarcely  room  to  house  them,  there- 
by creating  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
eastern  frontier  of  this  domain  of  Foch, 
Pershing,  ct  al. 

To  our  exchange-desk  has  recently  come 
a  copy  of  the  Kriegszeiiung,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Seventh  German  Army.  The 
most  wo  can  say  for  the  sheet  is  that  it  ia 
Bochc  and  bosh. 

WHiat  gets  us  guessing  is  how  this  day- 
hght-savings  plan  works  out  in  the  land 
of  Eskimos,  but  we  suppose  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  get  up  six  months  earlier  each 
morning. 

Elsie  Janis  danced  so  gracefully  that, 
after  she  had  alighted  from  a  perfectly 
stunning  flip-flop,  a  doughboy  in  the  third 
row  was  heard  to  remark:  "Just  like  a 
whoolbarrow  1  saw  in  the  air  after  a  high 
explosive  hit  near  it." 

Our  staff  correspondent  who  made  the 
trip  to  Paris  is  recovering  from  a  rather 
severe    headache. 

Cursed  be  the  mule  whose  braying  is 
like  unto  the  whistling  of  a  shell. — The 
Ohio  Rnhihoir  Rnrille.  Official  Organ,  166th 
Infantry,  Sonit-wliero  in  France. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

THE    WEST   FRONT 

Sfiptember  25 — British  forces  capture  Sel- 
ency,  two  miles  west  of  St.  Quentin, 
taking  1 ,000  prisoners  and  many 
machine  guns. 
Owing  to  th<s  Amerif^an  long-range  bom- 
bardment of  Metz,  states  a  dispalcli 
from  B(!rlin,  preparations  are  afoot  for 
the  ex])editious  removal  of  civilians 
and  property  from  the  city. 

September  26. — General  Pershing  cables 
that  the  First  American  Army  has  de- 
livered an  attack  between  th<i  Meuse 
and  Aisne  rivers  on  a  front  of  twen,l.\' 
miles,  smashing  through  the  llind<'H- 
burg  line  for  an  averages  gain  of  s(!ven 
miles  and  capturing  5,000  prisoners. 
The  British  War  Office  announces  that 
two  divisions  have  taken  the  0(«rma'n 
trenches  and  strong  points  northwest 
of  St.  Quentin  and  1,500  prisoners. 

September  27. — French  troops  in  Uk; 
battle-line  east  of  Reims  gain  five  miles 
and  take  over  10,000  prisoners. 

The  British  advance  on  a  fourteen-mile 
front  across  the  Canal  du  Nord  and 
pierce  the  Hindenburg  line  at  several 
points. 

(Jeneral  Haig  carries  Cambrai  defenses, 
Americans  aiding,  and  takes  G,0()() 
Ijrisoners.  0]jerating  on  the  extreme 
right,  American  troops  capture  a  series 
of  trenches  and  fortified  farms  forming 
the  outer  defenses  of  the  Hindenburg 
system  southwest  of  Le  Catelet. 

September  28. — A  dispatch  from  the  front 
states  that  the  Americans  have  reached 
the  Kreimhilde  line  at  BrieuUes  and 
advanced  to  Exermount,  making  three 
miles  in  one  day.  More  prisoners 
were  taken. 

The  French  and  Americans  push  onward 
in  Champagne  and  take  the  German 
railway  base.  Americans  north  of 
Verdun  are  bringing  up  artillery  for 
another  big  offensive. 

Belgian  and  British  troops  attack  on  a 
front  running  from  Dixmude  to  a  point 
ten  miles  north  of  Ypres,  capturing 
Poelcappelle  and  4,000  prisoners. 

Allied  war-ships  bombard  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend,  the  German  batteries  replying 
with  vigor. 

The  French  War  Office  announces  the 
capture  of  Fort  Malmaison,  one  of  the 
strongholds  southeast  of  Laon. 

British  forces  continue  sweeping  forward 
toward    Cambrai.     General     Ilaig    re-^ 
ports  the  capture  of  more  than  10,000* 
prisoners,  200  guns,  and  ten  villages. 

September  29. — Newspaper  corresi)ondents 
report  that  General  Pershing's  Army 
is  sweeping  all  l)arriers  aside.  In 
three  days  our  men  cut  through  de- 
fenses that  had  stood  four  years. 
London  reports  the  capture  of  Dixmud(> 
by  the  Belgians,  who  have  also  ad- 
van(^ed  to  within  less  than  two  mU(>s 
of  Hqulers.  Over  5,500  prisoners  and 
100  guns  were  captured. 

The  forces  under  General  Haig,  including 
Ameri(^ans,  make  a  notable  achance 
and  are  now  at  the  edge  of  Cambrai. 
American  troops  capture  Bellicourt  and 
Nauroy. 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  notes  that  the 
Americans  on  the  Champagne  front 
have  captured  Brieulles-sur-Meuse  and 
Romagne  on  the  Kreindiilde  line. 

September  80. — London  reports  th(>  out- 
skirts of  Cambrai  and  two  \  iiiages 
near  St.  Quentin  won  by  the  British. 
A  considerable  number-  of  prisoners 
were  taken. 

Anotlu>r  dispatch  states  that  the  Belgians, 
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America 
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Finck's  "Detroh-Special  * 
Women'^5  Overalls 


Necessary  because  women  work- 
ers must  adopt  an  efficient  work- 
garment  to  produce  effective 
results. 

Modest  because  tliey  are  made 
aloii^  lines  that  are  essentiall\'  fem- 
inine, having  heeji  desij^ned  by 
women .  who  know  how  to  put 
style   even   into   a  work-garment. 

Comfortable  because  they  are  cut 
full  and  permit  the  free  use  of  the 
body. 

Safe  because  there  are  no  loose 
ends  or  cumbersome  skirts  to 
become  danger-points. 

Efficient  because  the  wearer  can 
do  better  work  with  clothing  suited 
to  the  purpose. 

Quality  and  Workmanship  main- 
tain the  same  higli  standard  tiiat 
has  made 

FINCK'S  "Detroit-Special"  OVERALLS 

that  **Wear  Like  a  Pig's  Nose" — famous  the  world  over 

The  sensible  solution  of  a  war-time  need  that  will  become 
a  peace-time  necessity. 

W.  M.  FINCK  &  COMPANY 

1101   Gratiot  Ave.  Detroit,  Michigan 

Branches:      St.  Louis        Dallas       San  Francisco        Seattle        Livingston,  Mont. 

Prnmnt    Df^livf^rV     ^"'  «*"•''«"«   today,  as  these  garments 
rrOmpi    LyeilVery.  are  m  countrywide   demand 
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Mother's  Right-Hand  Assistant 


TU  C*  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  PiYposiboa&.   I  KIT  UP 
11  t-i  hv  .I.UMC-^C.  Kcrn.tU).  I    MD.Ouu.  ^    ill  1  llC* 


in  ih'volopin^'  in'i'iu-.i.\v  in  hir  chiMron's  use  <>f  i;ranini.-ir.    English      Ixlljll  i    discriminated  Synon\n)^  and  n 


Cffatmnor  SirnpH^eJ.     Siiiipln.  rlrar  cxplmmtions  t'mt  .mv  ihiUJ 
ctiu  uiuJoisian-1.     2Sj  pa^rs,  iloth   IhutnJ,   hy  mail.  ^  i  iftits.  | 

FUNK  &  W  AGNALLS  COMPANY.  NtW  YORK  , 


RIGHT 

WORD*'    'i'lnft;  po'.taKP.    lie       KimlAWoi;      PI     KCV 


-j.ooo    Antonxin- 


I  lotli. 


How  to  Become  a  Meister 

(f  ShoTthsmd  Sent  Free 


A  new  BoiikU't  tli.it  di'siiilH'>,  in  ,in  interest inu 
w.iv.  the  ROBERT  F.  ROSE  M.iil  Ciuirse  in 
EXPERT  SHORTHAND.  It  shows  the  bi- 
numey  tlnit  h.is  lx»en  nuide  and  is  being  made 
ill  shorth.uid  ;  uives  ))ictur<rs  ;ind  experiences 
(if  expert  steno;.;raphers ;  descrilx's  openings 
in  CKurt  reporting,  secretarysliips.  etc. 
If  you  are  S(iing  to  take  up  sliortliand  as  a  \,to- 
fession,  you  nuist  learn  EXPERT  shorthana  if 
Miu  would  advance  into  the  liig.well-i'aid  posi- 
tions. The  Kose  Course  is  the  easiest  io  learn, 
eaisest  to  pay  for.  and  is  the  most  etVu-ient 
shorthand  instruction  being   tauglit  to(i;i\ 


We  Cooperate  in  Placing  Gradu 
ates  in  Good  Positions 


Write  l...i.i\    I.  1     ;iu     F/iEE    Booklet 
"How   to  Bfcomt  a   Matter  of  Short- 
hand, "  and  le.4iM  all  aU'Ut  tli; 
course  of  instruction.     If  you  .. 
a  shorthand   writer,  mention   »^-^ 
^  ou  have  studied. when  answering. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dcpt.  227.   New   ^'orW 
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Pencils  and 
eye  glasses 

You  wouldn't  want  to 
read  all  day  through 
another  person's  glasses. 
Of  course  not !  And 
neither  should  you 
work  all  day  with  a 
pencil  never  intended 
for  your  kind  of  work. 

ELdoradO 

"lAe  master  dmwui^  pencil 


has,  among  its  graduating  de- 
grees, a  pencil  of  the  precise 
hardness  or  softness  to  suit  each 
kind  of  work — each  individual 
taste.  The  strong,  smooth,  re- 
sponsive leads  are  making  work 
easier, quicker,  more  economical 
in  every  industry  and  profession. 
Made  in  17  degrees — 9H  (hard- 
est) to  6B  (softest);  HB  (me- 
dium) is  most  popular  for  gen- 
eral work. 

Write  us  the  nature  of  your 
pencil  ivork  and  name  of  dealer ^ 
enclosing  15c  in  stamps,  and  •tve 
•will  send  you  full-length  samplei 
of  the  right  degrees  for  you, 
luorth  double  the  money  —  also 
our  chart  shoiving  the  uses  of  the 
17  degrees. 


u 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Dept.  41-J  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

CanaJia-  E«Ubli.h»d 


XXH 


,anaatan 
dimtributor* 


1827 


A.  R.  MacDougall  &.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


fiowQrBulhs 

for  Fall  andWinter 

DARWIN  TULIPS  {;!;"' 


ill  i)ol>  >n    l.i.inli  11  1)1  il.-.  ;ind  bui- 
li  I  s.     liiiiif  tluwi'i's,  loiiK  steii>8, 
;i '  -.it  l:iiiui'  uf  colors. 
4Ulargt'  bulbs,  iii.iiiv  kiiuN  rniviil,  ii'i'ui.l  »l  00 

Wal.r 

V  li>\H  crina    _   . 

Kx<|iiislli-.  Irani  :int,    \i  lill.-    iiiiiuoi    lilipoili- 
rr^;  III  iji  ii\  'l  ;iiiJ  w;il>-i  iii  <;M'tli. 

\l  IjrKi-  bulbs,  p'p.iid  lor  MIc. 
'i\\v  «b<»\'r  l\so  oKt-rs  lor  $1.50. 


FRENCH  NARCISSUS 


lArrUDILSpt  tiiii  i.r.ui 

til.'  ;l.l\'  al  ..1  -.lirliin.   Surr.illi-rllM'. 
I    tiir  [Hits  iruioor^  or  yftT di-n  ilsi  . 

49  Ijrur  bulbs,  luixril  kiinlB.i'  paid.  JI.IK) 
J       1  hr  above  three  olliiH  lor  $j, SO. 
JnV.\llNTilS.  IKISKS,  rAKONlKS.iill 
I  otliiT  Hiillis  iind  I'lHiils.  Drsf  rlpllvi-  :iii 
/Cultural  Catuloifuo,  .'.S  paBO-.  KKKl- . 
,\V1N1 1  K  ONION  .SIIS  1.11  Iho  liackyaiJ 
I  ulaiit  I'l'W.    .«  Ib«..  $1.00.  i>r<'|iald. 
'  VVL(iH.\N  S  SKI  1)  STOKK 

31..V1   I>.    kaiidolpli   Stri-.-i,    I  liUaKu. 
4l-tJ  is.    Barclay  Stio.-I.    Srw    York. 


have  entered  Roulers,  ami  that  the 
Rriti.^h  to  tlie  south  are  close  to  Meniii. 
Tli(>  whole  oC  the  enemy's  eoinimiiiica- 
tions  in  Belgium  ami  Flanders  are 
ihrcatcned. 

Oeneral  Per.sliing  notifies  the  War  De- 
partment thtil  Ameriean  troo])s  had 
held  their  own  in  the  faee  of  heavy 
attacks  from  the  Aisne  to  the  Meuse. 

Paris  reports  Freneh  troops  making  im- 
j)ortarit  jjrogress  l)et\veen  tlie  Aisne 
and  the  Vesle  ri\-ers  on  a  front  of  about 
se\en  and  a  half  miles.  Si.xteen  hun- 
dred prisoners  were  taken  in  an  ad- 
^anee  which  won  three  villages. 

October  1. — The  British  are  in  possession 
of  the  northern  and  western  suburbs  of 
Cambrai.  The  Germans  set  the  towii 
on  fire. 
During  August  and  September  the  Britisli 
captured  123,618  Germans  and  1,4(X) 
guns. 

THi;    BALKAN    SITUATION 

September  2."). — London  reports  the  Bid- 
garians  retreating  on  a  total  front  of 
i;;0  miles  and  that  a  British  invasion  of 
Bidgaria  seems  likelj'. 

September  2r>.  -  Capture  of  Veles  (K6|)riilii) 
by  tlie  Servians  is  aimoiniced.  British 
and  Greek  troops  invade  Bulgaria 
from  the  Doiran  region  and  ar<>  forcing 
their  way  OAcr  \\\v  B«'lashit/.a  mountain 
range. 
("al)les  from  Paris  state  that  martial  law 
has  been  proclaimed  in  Sofia  and  that  a 
complete  change  in  Bulgaria's  foreign 
policy'  is  impending.  It  is  l)elie\ed 
that  Crown  I'riuce  Boris  will  ]>e  made 
regi'Ut  and  a  separate  )M'ace  negotiated. 

September  27. — Paris  and  London  receive 
a  i^roposal  from  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment for  an  armistice  of  forty-<'ight 
hours  witli  a  Aiew^  to  making  peace. 
The  off<'r  causes  intense  <'.\cit«'ment  in 
(ieniiany. 
British  forc«'s  on  the  Macedonian  front 
capture  Strumuitza. 

Sei)(ember  28. — Worried  by  the  armistice 
projjosal,  state  dispatches  from  Loiulon, 
Vienna  and  Berhii  are  rushing  troops  to 
their  ally. 

Ke|)lyiug  to  the  Bulgarian  retpiest  for  an 
armistice,  Great  Britain  insists  up*m 
iinequivo<^al  submission,  and  adds  that 
if  the  terms  laid  down  are  not  accept- 
able to  the  .MalinotT  (iovernmeiit.  the 
.\llied  Powers  have  no  further  coudi- 
lioiis  to  propose. 

September  20. — According  to  information 
received  in  Swiss  i)()lilical  circles,  the 
(ierman  forces  of  occupation  are  retiring 
from  Koumania,  where,  it  is  rumored. 
tlu'  poi)iilation  has  revolted. 

Konu'  reports  that  Italian  troops  are 
vigorously  jjushiug  tlu'ir  way  over  the 
mountains  northwest  of  Monastir.  and 
llial  the  Bulgarians  are  retiring  rapidly 
ill  llie  direction  of  Kichevo. 

.Scpieiiiber  l{().  —Paris  and  London  report 
lliat  Bulgaria  has  snrren<lered  uncon- 
(litionail.v  to  the  .\llies.  hostilities  ceas- 
ing ot1iiiall\'  al  noon.  It  is  said  the 
armistice  was  signed  wiili  tlie  fnll 
(•onseiit  of  King  Kerdiuand. 

Tlw  defection  of  Bulgaria  causes  a  i>anic 
in  GermaiiN .  and  \'ienna  is  reportt'd  to 
be  dismavcd  by  the  new   situation. 

Oelober  1.  .\  disiiatch  from  Paris  slates 
ilial  the  Kn'nch  look  for  the  delivt-rance 
of  Koumania  as  one  result  of  Bul- 
garia'-^  collapse. 

rui:   w.vit   IN    I'lii;   a  lit 

Septe.mber  2"). — British  airplanes  ilropi 
bombs  on  Frankfort  and  shot  down 
live  enemy  machines.  Airdromes  at 
Biihl  and  RaiserslauttM'ii.  lulween  Metz 
anil  Mannheim,  were  aNo  liomlied  ami 


If  F^ople 

Only 

Knew 


"If  everyone  realized, 
as  we  doctors  and  nurses 
do,  what  a  menace  to  health  ordi- 
nary, poison'fiUcd,  germ  harboring 
wall  coverings  are,  homes  would 
have  as  sanitary  walls  as  our  hos' 
pitals  now  have." 

What  wall  finish  do  hospitals  use?  Al- 
most invariably  a  flat  wall  paint  sach  as 

Tlic BcauLiful,  Sanitary,  Wasliablt:  Wall  i-inis)i 

It  is  clean,  wholesome,  health-protecting 
Free  from  poisonous  ingredients  and 
lodf^injs,  places  for  ^erms.  Can  be  kept 
clean  with  soap  and  water. 

Send  for  Interior  Decoration  Book 

Lucas  Lu-Co-Fliit  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  sani* 
tary.  Its  unusual  decorative  possibilities  ar« 
illustrated  in  our  book  of  complete  decorativii 
schemes.  Contains  suftfeestions  for  walls, 
woodwork,  floors,  curtains,  ru^  and  furniture. 
A  valuable  help  in  plani\in^  artistic  rooms. 
Send  6c  for  this  book. 


Our  decorative  department 
will  be  ^lad   to  advise   you 
without  charfee  on  any  prob- 
.lems  of  home  decoration. 


«/oikjiIarc«sdCo../jic. 

Office   -'11,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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i    '■>' Barreled fS/    '  i 

F  ;(( Sunlight 5 Jk^i! ' 

V  O  .  ■  'lit  - 


H  V 


Win/ fiiiiiliiiinwl 


Used  in  over  4,000  plants 

Use  the  OIL  paint  with  a  glossy, 
tile-like,  white  finish.  Made  by  a 
special  process  over  which  we  have 
exclusive  control.  Contains  no 
varnish.  Its  firm,  yet  elastic  surface 
will  not  crack  or  scale,  for  it  expands 
and  contracts  with  tenif>erature 
changes,  and  withstands  vibrations. 

RICE'S  MILL  WHITE 

(Barreled  Sunlight) 

The  orit^iiial  "Mill  White."  It  increases 
your  daylight  19',  to  36',  by  actual 
tests.  Reflects  every  ray  of  natural  and 
artificial  light.  Reduces  your  lighting 
bills.  Resists  dirt.  Is  sanitary  and  can  be 
washed  clean  when  other  paints  need  rr- 
coating.  Remains  white  long  after  other 
paints  have  turned  yellow  under  the  same 
conditions.  This  we  guarantee. 
For  all  interior  use  in  shops,  factories, 
stores,  restaurants,  etc. 

Sold  in  barrels,  also  in  cans.  Made  in 
Gloss.  Egg  Shell  and  Flat. 

Write  for  free  booklet.  "More  Light." 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 


29  Dudley  Street, 


Providence,  R.  I. 
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two  enemy  machines  destroyed.  Eipht 
Brinish  machines  are  missinj;. 
Paris  reports  that  copies  of  orders  round 
on  prisoners  show  that  the  Austrians 
liave  given  instructions  for  the  haiifjfin^: 
of  captive  aviators  known  to  iiave  dis- 
tril)uted  proclamations  within  their 
Uncs. 

>ept(^rnl)er  27. — Geneva  reports  that  the 
Kaiser  and  liis  st;i,IT  look  rcfuKC  in  a 
cellar  when  Britisli  airmen  raided 
Mannheim.  Sevej-al  l)ombs  fell  in  the 
vicinity  of  thcur  hidintj-place. 

ieptember  28. — lieports  received  by  the 
War  Departm('nt  at  Washiiif^lon  show 
that  fifty  enemy  airplanes  and  sciven 
balloons  wen^  brouf^ht  down  by  Amer- 
ican aviators  with  llie  British  forces 
in  the  period  from  .luly  1  to  Auf^ust  2.'). 

Low-flying  airplanes  have  been  used  by 
the  Americans  northwest  of  Verdun  to 
cover  the  forward  movement  of  the 
infantry  by  laying  down  what  amo-'.nted 
to  a  barrage.  Ofti'n  the  aviat(jrs  tk'w 
as  low  as  150  feet. 

ieptember  29. — (Jeiieral  Ihiig  i-ei)()rts  that 
the  air  force;  cooperated  in  cNcry  pliase 
of  the  op(;rations  on  Saturday.  F>neriiy 
troops  were  bombed  and  machine- 
gunned  I'rom  e.Ktremely  low  heights  and 
heavy  casualties  were  inflicted.  Twenty- 
two  hostile  machines  were  destroyed 
iind  three  were;  driven  out  of  control. 
Twenty  -  four  British  machines  are 
missing. 
It  is  re])orted  tliat  Cleneral  Pershing's 
airmen  are  now  all  American.  In  three 
(lays,  desi)it(^  the  pre\ailing  bad  weather, 
they  downed  si.xty  (Jerman  airplanes 
and  twelve  observation-balloons. 

;epteinl)er  30. — Cleneral  Ilaig  reports  that 
fifteen  hostile  balloons  were  destroyed, 
twenty-si.x  ])lanes  brought  down,  and 
nine  oth(>rs  driven  out  of  control.  Co- 
operating with  the  Navy,  the  air  forc(> 
bombed  enemy  destroyers  and  raided 
Zeebrugge,  Ostend,  and  Bruges.  Twehe 
hostile  machines  were  d(>stroyed  and 
fifteen  driven  out  of  control.  Ten 
British  machines  are  missing. 

IN     PALKSTINK 

September  25. — London  anuouncres  that 
more  than  45,000  prisone^rs  and  2(>5 
guns  have  been  tak«'n  by  the  British 
■n  Palestine.  The  British  are  in  a 
favoralde  ])osition  for  cutting  off  the 
retreating  Turks. 
.^  dispatch  from  Constantinople  states 
that  the  retreat  of  the  Turks  is  being 
successfidly  carried  out  in  conformity 
with  WarOflice  plans. 

>pptember  2G. — London  rt^ports  that  the 
British  are  ext(>nding  their  occupation 
about  th(>  Sea  of  (lalile<>  and  that  the 
Fourth  Turkish  .\rmy  is  virtually 
surrounded. 

September  2S. — In  i\w  region  between 
.lerusaltnn  and  the  Sea  of  (i;diU>e. 
General  .\llenl)y  has  taken  5,000  more 
Turkish  i)risoners  and  captuaul  ."i.")!) 
guns.  Up  to  dat(>  50,000  prisoners 
have  been  taken  by  the  British. 

September  29. — A  Turkish  otiicial  com- 
munication admits  that  the  British 
are  contiiniing  to  advance  on  the 
Pales(in(>  front,  ai\d  that  the  other 
fronUs  are  quiet. 

September  ;^0.  -London  reports  that  a 
Turkish  force  of  10,000  men  has  sur- 
rendered to  tlu'  British  in   Palestine. 

Octol>er  1.  British  forct>s  h;>\<>  surround- 
ed th<^  City  of  Damascus  and  French 
mounted  troops  are  speeding  to  capture 
lieirut. 

THE    CKNTK.XL    I'OWKHS 

September  25. — Admiral  Mm  I'lint/.e  as- 
sures the  Main  Committee  of  tlie 
Reichstag    that.    desi)it(<    n»i>eatt>d    re- 


Just  Arrived!      Stylish!      Novel!      Warm!      Patriotic! 


"Wooli-Kid" 


THIS  introduces  the  Grinnell  "WOOLl-KID"  Glove,  the  new  All- 
American  glove  for  dress  and  street  wear.  The  "WOOLI-KlD" 
comes  in  response  to  the  need  for  conservation  of  leather,  as 
a  serious  shortage  exists. 

It  is  a  dressy,  classy,  all-wool  glove,  combining  warmth,  comfort, 
economy  and  quality. 

The  "WOOLI-KID"  fits  to  perfection  and  looks  as  fine  as  it  feels. 

Full  outside  seams,  one-button  tops,  embroidered  backs— in  Gray, 
Khaki  or  Winterfield  shades. 

The  "WOOLI-KID"  saves  leather.    Wear  a  pair  and  do  your  share. 

*</^l_.,,-i    Qtirt^o"    Pvo^     Write   for    a   complimentary  copy  of  our  book 

VjlOVe  OiyieS  r  ree  -Glove  styles"  showing  all  .styles  of  Grinnell 
Gloves— for  army,  navy,  aviation  and  civilians.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  the  "WOOLI-KID."  send  us  his  name,  and  size  of  glove  you  wear,  and  we 
will  send  a  pair  for  your  inspection. 

Morrison -RickeriVIfg.  Co.,  154  Broad  St., Grinnell,  Iowa,U.S..A. 

Grinnell 

—      Gloves      -— — 

.  i;  i  i  Best  for  every  purpose" 
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SERVICE  SMPilOO/orlO* 

FOR  VOUR  LETTERS  AND  PACKAGES 

1,   '.'  or   :;    Stars    (>iali'    wliiili)    willi   >'a(aU>K  <>f 
C"ar(l>    and    N()>i'llii's    tor    all    in    tin     St-rvicf. 

h\>r  Sale  al  nil  the  Hittrr  Drnln  -, 
ERNEST  DUDtEY  CHASE.  293  CauMway  St..  Boston.  Mais. 


.    THE 
WALLED 
CITY 


A   voliiuio   of    intrn>*ly  intcrfeting 
revelation?,  ire^ntling    ttif    rtjrritnal 
in^alJ*'     Jll    our     Stat*-    A- 
lilxurd  H.  WIIIUb..  M.U.     I 

.ttjitiu',-    tlifcii  li.-ti,  .n.    l.'nr. 

ir:il..l.  (i  i>i.   I,t  iiiall.  Il   ).'         Fttbk  * 

WaenalliComixn;.  3M«tbAT  .N  Y 


louT  deirtist  will  tell 
youihat  aTooihPowder 
is  beiier  than  a  Paste 


'fie  OXYGEN  TOOTH  POWDER  I      C%c  National  Cou^jb  Drop 


4s^hel)est  powder 


\ 


^1c 


fe»V- 


^. 


it-.o"; 


ir  trtiit  |«ckuiri-  knit 
roHtinir   l>o<*kli.|    ,su 
■\W   Cur.-   of   ii„. 
l.-.lh.       \KVy 

KESS0N&ROBB1NSI 

96  Fulton  St. 
Nevv\fark. 


w'^ 


L. 


Everywhere  you'll  find 
people  using  Luden's.  Re- 
lieve throat  irritation,  sore- 
ness, dryness,  huskiness. 
S>veeten  the  breath. 

Look  for  the  Caniiliar  Luden 
yellow,  sanitary   package. 

Wm.  H.  Luden.  Rvadinn.  P^ 


LUDEN'S 

MENTMOL  COUGH  DROPS 
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JliUquid 

will  repair  over 

24.000 

Radiator  Leaks 


in 


lO  minutes 


CAN  you  imagine  24,000 
leaks  in  one  radiator? 
It  is  entirely  possible. 
The  average  radiator  has  more 
than  24,000  corners — each 
one  liable  to  leak. 

Suppose  all  the  corners  did  leak 
at  once — would  you  throw  the  radi- 
ator away  and  buy  a  new  one  ?  Or 
would  you  use  "X"  Liquid  to  re- 
pair every  single  leak  and  make  the 
radiator  as  good  as  new — without 
taking  it  do\vn? 

What  Vv-ould  a  thrifty  car  owner 
do? 


MOTORISTS  often  ask,  "How 
can  I  repair  my  leaky  radiator 
better  and  cheaper  than  by  solder- 
ing it  —  and  without  choking  the 
cooling  system  with  cements,  flax- 
seed meals  or  other  'dopes'?" 

Investigation  proves  that  "X" 
Liquid  is  the  only  scientific  way 
to  repair  leaks  without  solder  or 
welding — and  without  injury  to  the 
cooling  system. 

"X"  is  simply  poured  into  the 
radiator.  It  mixes  with  the  water 
— circulates  freely  throughout  the 
cooling  system  —  and  finds  every 
leak  or  crack.  Then  it  flows  through 
and  turns  to  a  solid  right  in  the 
hole. 

Whether  you  have  one  leak  or  a 
'hundred — whether  these  leaks  are 
in  the  radiator,  the  pump,  around 
the  motor  head  gaskets,  the  con- 
nections or  elsewhere — "X"  Liquid 
makes  a  permanent  repair. 

The  surest  way  to  proven  t  future 
leaks  froni  bothering  you  is  to  keep 
"X"  Liquid  cons  tan  tly  in  the  water. 

"X''  Prevents  Rust 
and  Scale 

The  easiest  and  most  scientific 
method  of  keeping  the  cooling  system  free 
from  Rust  and  Scale  is  to  use  "X"  Liquid. 
The  same  "X"  that  repairs  and  prevents 
leaks  also  loosens  Rust  and  Scale.  And 
with  "JC"  in  the  water  no  new  Rust  or 
Scale  can  form. 

The  result  is  a  RUSTPROOF.  SCALE- 
PROOF  cooling  system — a  cooler,  better- 
working  engine — a  saving  of  oil  and  gas- 
oline— plus  a   reduction    in  upkeep  costs. 

"X"  Liquid  is  guaranteed  to  make 
good  —  or  your  money  back. 

Large  Size,  $1.50 

does  $25  in  repair  work 

Ford  Size,  75c 

does  $10  in  repair  work 

Get  "  X  "  Liquid  fit  your  dealer's-— 
or  we  will  ship  direct  on  receipt  of 
price  and  dealer's  name. 

Write   for  thm   full    ttory    of 
X" — the  wonderful  Liquid 

"X"   LABORATORIES 

646  Washington  St.,  Bo«ton,  Mass. 


jeetion  of  peace  offers  from  the  Central 
Powers,  German}*-  maintains  her  readi- 
ness for  peace. 

News  gathered  on  the  German  frontiers, 
cables  an  American  correspondent, 
shows  in(!reasin^  restlessness,  discon- 
tent, and  rebelliousness,  not  only  anionj^ 
the   civil   population,    but    also   aiuoiiti; 

■  llic  troops.  General  Ludcndorft' aiiiiiils 
the  impaired  morale  of  the  fighting  men. 

September  27. — Captain  von  Mantey,  of 
the  German  Admiralty,  tells  the  German 
Xavy  League  at  Dortmund  that  "we 
are  losing  about  five  su))marines  and 
125  officers  and  men  monthly." 

September  28. — Rumors  persist  in  Vienna 
political  circles,  states  a  dispatch  from 
Paris,  that  Foreign  Minister  Burian 
will  soon  send  a  second  peace  note  to 
the  belligerents. 

The  Berlin  VorwdrLH  declares  that  the 
hour  has  arrived  to  speak  plamly,  and 
tliat  the  question  is  no  longer  one  of 
conqu<'st,  but  of  attaining  peace  in  an 
orderly  way  and  without  unbearable 
bm'dens. 

Amsterdam  reports  that  the  Bulgarian 
crisis  produced  a  panic  on  the  Berlin 
Stock  Exchange,  several  stocks  drop- 
ping liO  points  and  over.  Roumania 
oil  stocks  dropt  over  60  points. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  claims  that  west  of 
Cambrai,  in  Champagne,  and  west  of 
the  Meuse  heav-j'  Allied  attacks  failed. 

September  29. — Berlin  admits  retirement 
on  a  seventeen-mile  front  before  Cam- 
brai and  the  loss  of  some  positions, 
including  artillery  lines,  between  Dix- 
mude  and  Wulverghem.  The  dispatch 
adds  that  American  attacks  gained  local 
successes. 
The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  of  Berlin,  in  dis- 
(^ussing  the  Bulgarian  situation,  declares 
that  "Germany's  most  serious  hour 
seems  to  have  struck." 

September  30. — Amsterdam  reports  that 
Chancellor  von  Ilertling,  Foreign  Secre- 
tary von  Hintze,  and  Dr.  von  Payer. 
Imperial  Vice-Chancellor,  have  ten- 
dered their  resignations  to  the  Kaiser, 
who  has  accepted  them. 

Amsterdam  reports  that  a  proposal  that 
the  presidents  and  \ace-pre.sidents  of  the 
parliaments  of  belligerent  and  neutral 
states  be  invited  to  meet  for  an  un- 
binding discussion  of  the  basis  of  peace 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Austrian  Parliament. 

According  to  ad\'ices  received  at  Basel, 
Switzerland,  cholera  has  broken  out  in 
Berlin. 

October  1. — A  dispatcli  from  Amsterdam 
quotes  the  (Jerman  Governor  of  Bel- 
gium as  stating  that  plans  are  read\' 
for  the  early  evacuation  of  Belgium, 
should  it  become  necessary. 

Berlin  re|)orts  that  enemy  attacks  in 
Flanders,  (^hamj)agne,  and  on  botii 
sides  of  Cambrai  have  been  repulsed. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

September  24. — Archangel  reports  that 
American  troops  ha%e  captured  se^•(>ral 
villages  in  a  combined  advance  up  tiie 
Dvina  River. 

September  2G. — Amsterdam  circulates  a 
newspaper  report  that  the  Bolshevik 
Government  lias  issued  a  decree  re- 
scinding its  reign  of  terror. 

On  arri\  ihg  at  Stockiiolm  from  Moscow, 
Unittnl  States  Consul  P<)ol(>  stated  that 
the  liritish  Acting  Consul  (ieneral  and 
other  Knteiite  olViciids  and  cix  ilians  are 
impri.><oned  in  tiie  Kremlin. 

September  27. — Martial  law  has  been  de- 
clared at  Vladivostok.  'IMu^  measure 
is  directed  against  enemy  agents,  traf- 
fickers in  arms,  and  any  one  attempt- 
ing interference  with  the  uiilitary 
op»>rations,  and  is  expected  to  keep  the 
Bolsiieviki  in   check. 


This 

Rim-Klinch  Patch 

Beats  Blowout  Troubles 

There  are  times  when  a  man  vs^ould 
gladly  give  $50  to  get  a  Miller  Rim- 
Klinch  Patch — that  is  w^hen  he's  miles 
from  nov^here,  or  when  service  sta- 
tions are  closed  as  they  are  so  much 
of  the  time  now^adays.  Anyone  can 
insert  this  patch  easily  and  quickly 
between  the  tube  and  casing  when  a 
blowout  occurs.  It  enables  a  car  to 
continue  its  trip  without  further  injury 
to  casing,  tube  or  rim. 

So  take  precaution  today  against 
being  stranded  by  blowouts  by  put- 
ting the  Miller  Rim-Klinch  Patch  in 
your  tool  kit. 


miller 

TIRE  ACCESSORIES 
^    ...  AND  •••   ^ 
REPAIRS  y 


The  'wide  fabric  wings  on  the  sides  of 
Miller  Rim-Klinch  are  firmly  held  between 
the  rim  and  tire.  The  bead  holds  the  patch 
securely.  And  will  answer  in  almost  any 
emergency. 

It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  carry  the  Miller 
Hook-Hold  Tire  Boot  to  use  with  the  Rim- 
Klinch  Patch  in  case  of  large  blowouts  or  cuts 
in  your  tire  casings. 

Repair  Guide  Free 

"Guide  to  More  Tire  Mileage"  is  the  name 
of  ^  brand  new  home  repair  guide  that  we 
have  just  issued,  containing  many  illustrations 
that  show  you  the  cause  of  all  tire  and  tube 
troubles  and  what  to  do.  Send  your  address 
for  one  of  these  free  books  while  the  edition 
lasts. 

And  don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
Miller  Tire  Accessories  before  trouble  comes. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Company 

Dept.  A-59  Akron,  Ohio 

When  having  Tirc«  or  Tubes  repaired  by  others 
request  the  use  of  Miller  Repair  Materials 
and     you    are    sure    o(    a    longer    lasting    job. 


Earn  SWO.OO  Weekly 

High  class  eciucated  men  and  women  wanted  to  sell 
the  famous  New  Standard  Dictionary',  the  latest  and 
most  complete  dictionary  published.  Now  being  adver- 
tised everywhere.  I-iberal  commissions.  Energetic  rrp- 
resentatives  can  earn  $ioo  weekly  and  upward.  Address, 
with  references.  Mr.  Hadley.  FvNK  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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War  times  demand  that  you  protect  them 
from   undue    wear.      Three   suggestions. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  automobile  repair 
men.  You  are  going  to  find  more  and  more  difficulty 
in  getting  repairs  made.  And  you  are  going  to  pay 
more  for  repair  service.  Labor  charges  are  up; 
prices  of  parts  are  higher  and  still  on  the  rise. 

Meanwhile  many  motorists  are  as  unconcerned 
as  ever  about  their  cars.  The  needless  wearing 
out  of  engine  parts  goes  on. 

Why.^  Incorrect  oil — incorrect  use  of  oil — or 
both. 

Here  are  three  points  which  should  be  observed 
by  every  motorist: 

Get  the  correct  oil.  You  should  use  an  oil  of  high 
quality  and  of  the  correct  body  to  suit  the  lubricating; 
requirements  of  your  car.  The  use  of  such  an  oil  is 
the  first  and  most  important  step  in  the  protection  of 
your  engine  parts. 

(2)  Maintain  at  all  times  an  adequate  supply  of  oil 
in  the  oil  reservoir.  Lack  of  attention  to  this  may 
result  in  insufficient  lubrication,  premature  wear,  and 
in  extreme  cases — burned-out  bearings. 

(3)  Drain  old  oil  and  replenish  at  proper  intervals. 

If  your  instruction  book  advises  fresh  oil  every  1,000 
miles,  do  not  run  1,500  or  2,000  miles  before  replac- 
ing. Oil  gathers  impurities  and  thins  down  in  use 
through  condensation  of  the  fuel  mixture.  Running 
on  such  "oil"  means  premature  wear  to  parts. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  the  booklet,  "Correct  Lubri- 
cation," and  read  the  article  beginning  on  page  3.  This 
book  treats  this  and  other  subjects  with  authority  and  clear- 
ness in  articles  prepared  by  our  Board  of  Engineers.  Ad- 
dress our  nearest  branch. 

Mobiloils 

y/  f^rade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Cirgoyle  Mobiloils  trom  vour  dealer,  it  is  safest  to 
purchase  in  original  pack.iges.  Look  for  the  red  G.irgoyle  on  the 
container.  It"  the  dealer  has  not  the  grade  speciricd  tor  vour  car, 
he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you, 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  \ewVork,u.s  A. 

Spccitli>t>  in  (he   manoftctare   of    hifh-frade   tubrioDti  for 
erery  clau  of  machinery.      Ohtainable  «Trrr»htrc  in  the  world 


Domtstic      B«'9l"»     Kan>«s  fiiy,  Knn. 
Branchts:     Dctivil     New  York 


Chicago 


In  lianap.^li■     De*  Moinrt 


Correct    Automobile     Lubrication 
How  to  read  the  Chart 

The  four  Kra'Jf-t  ot  Garyoylt-  MobvloiU.  for 
r-nginc  lubrication,  purified  to  remove  frc<r  car- 
Ixjn,  are: 

CarKoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Carfoyle  Mobiloil   "B" 

CarKoyle  Mobiloil   "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
111  llie  than  \f'r)v:,  ih'-  letter  opi^'jisile  tii'  '^r 
iudiiate*  the  grade  of  GarKoyle  Mobi' 
i-hould    be    uw-d.      For    example.    "A 
Garsoyle  Mobiloil  "A."  "Arc"  m>- 
Mobiloil  "Antic,"  etc.     The  ret( 
cover  all  models  of  Ixjtl.  •  •  ...u.j  .  ..inn  .  i 

cial  vehii  les  unles>-  other  i. 

This  ("hart  iis  '  mipih-,    .,.,     ;;,<    Vacv"     ''' 
(  tjiiipany's    Board  of   KnKiii<-«-rs  and  i' 
oiir    profc-wi'loiial  advi<  e   on  Correct  Au' 
Lubricati'iii. 


AtTOMOBILrs 
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H'i  The  LiU'iuiy  Difiest  for  (h-U)b<'i    12,    I 'J  III 


Give  l^oyal 
•£%.  Ti'ial  — 


IT  delights  me  to  get  together  a     'Jury"   of  wiping  waste    '  fans" 
— the  man  who  pay's_for  it  and  the  purchasing  expert  and  the 
mechanic.      I  ask  them  to  judge  a  waste  by  the  work  it  does  to 
the  dollar's  worth,  the  bale,  the  handful. 

To  all  of  them  I  say  that  soft,  absorbent,  refined  Royal  is  guar- 
anteed for  uniform  quality,  even  weight,  6/0  tare"  (wrappings); 
that  the  largest  and  most  progressive  waste  producers  in  the  country 
stand  solid  behind  the  guarantee. 

"Producing-  the  Fittest  in  Waste"  tells  entertain- 
ingly how  Royal  brought  standaniization  out  of 
mystery.  Get  it — also  ask  your  jobber  or  us  for 
the  Royal  Sainpiing  Catalogue  of  the  12  standard- 
ized Royargrades. 


ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

General  Sales  Offices  and   Plant,         RAHWAY,   N.   J. 

Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,   St.  Louis,  Boston,  Svin  Francisco 
LOOK    FOR    THE    BRAND    ON    EACH    vSTEEL    BAND 


'waste  \^^ 

^    YOUR   iiO/ 
VGAIN,/' 


^^- 


"  For  tfiote  who   daily  defraud   ihf  m»clve»  because  of 
doubt,  feai-thoueht  and  fooliih  timidity"."— (T'/ij  Author.^ 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
SELF-CONFIDENCE  IN 
SPEECH  AND  MANNER 

Xu  GRENVILLE  KLEISER.  outhot  of 

"How  lo  Speak  in  Public  "     "How  lo  Argue  and  Win  " 
I2m»  Cloth  $1.30  Net 

"A  book  of  help,  suggestion  and  inspiration  to  men 
and  womea."  ~  TMt  ^ litance,  Chicago. 

' '  Equally  helpful  to  men  and  women  in  all  vocations. ' ' 

— .Ve^u  York  Times. 

.3v  ^'HCait,  pmlpaij,  $1.65 
FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  CO..  New  York  >nd  London 


ECONOMY 

'  -y    renevatleFUSES 

^  cut  annual  fuse  maintenance  costs  80% 
in  many  oi  our  leading  industries. 

\ii  iii'\prnpi\»- little  "Drop  Out"  Renewal 

Link  n-siores  a  blown  l'U:ononiy  Fuse  to  its 

original crtiiu'iicy.  Kcononiy Kusfsprottn-t 

eli'ttrical  circuits  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 

trading   powder   anil  munitions   plants. 

Ord.T  tVnin  vnur  .l.-.tri.al  dt-nler. 

ECONOMY  FUSt  A  MFG.  CO. 
Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts., Chicago, U.S.A. 
.S*.»/('  mattu/iUltiriTs  of  "  A  KKLKSS"^ 
.  «  •    ihr     Xon'H^nfW'thir     t'u^r     ivtlk    ike 
\^^y    ■*  W*'  V  itUiininUrii  hulicator." 
\^fc\     Economy   Fusts   arr   also   mailr    in 
\^  \  Cariiiiia  at  Mottlreai 


ho\-  f>rinK   \V«*alih 
I'anntifl.      Send 


TOLSTOY'S   i:S.S.\VS  ANO     I.KTTKKS.       ^^"-     trSl7  A  ^   WAlVXPri   ^ 

taining   new  translations  by  Avi.mfk  Maide.      i^mo,  j  mM^aZ^x^^    W  >^1^  1  E^L^  if 

-i^»K     .-.  •^-an..     *-  -«  v..ni,    ff.    xkT 11-    n iM)--!;'!    i<  I    \«ri|''i    I  M\  •  HI  lod-.  I.i-t  of    Patent    Kinrf'.  and 

cloth.  3rs  pages,  Ji.oo.  l'unk&   Wagnalls   Company,     [ ;„;,,,.   „„„j,     .,.,.„^   ,,„,,    ,„  ^^,.„„.   ,.„,,„,    ,,,^0,,^,,   0,,^ 

Pubs.,  Nivv'  YoTk.  CrcHit  IMan.       KANDOI.PH  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Wanhincton,  D.  C. 

THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  All  General  Purposes 

riif  Only  Small -Nolmiu',  Large-Type  Sli.ikopcarc -.Sold  -Sepa- 
rately or  in  Sets.  Handv-sized,  us.d)l(>,  readable  books.  Bound 
in  btatitiftil,  rich,  red,  llexible  full  leather,  with  gold  staiuping, 
ijilt  tops,  .'silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc.,  7,Sc  per  \olume.  In  sub- 
stantial cloth  4<>c  per  \(ilume. 
Postage  8r  extra 


In  eloih 

40c 

ppr  vol. 
PoBtar*»  8c 


Complete  in  40  Vols,  aa  Follow*: 


All's  Wrll  Tim  Kntls  Well     .Iilllin  l«ff»r 


Antnnr  ■ml  rlnopntrn 

A»  Yoti  Lilip  It 

eunirdy  of  Krrori 

eoriplanus 

rvtnVlino 

H>ml<-t 

ICcnry  IV.  r»rt  I 

Ilrnrj  IV,  Tart  II 

Henry  V 

Henry  VI,  r»rl  I 

H«nrT  VI,  Purl  It 

H.iirT  tr    ViTi  III 

H       .  •    \  : 


Kin;;  .lulu 

Kinr  l.ear 

l.ifr  of  STllV*»peiirf 

I/<>Yr*i  KitKir'l  Ia*1 

M:iel.p|h 

Meaii\irp  for  Mfaiure 
Merolianl  of  Venice 
Merry  Wiven  of  Windsor 


r,.e,ns 

Kieliir.l  11 

It     1.11.1  III 

H<m-'  Aii.l  Juliet 

■•<  .11...  tj 

Tjiininc  of  the  Slirm 

Tempeni 

Tinion  of  Atllrni 

Titiii  An  lr..n'rii« 


Midi<uinnier  N>?ht'!»  hrenni  Tr.-ilna  !n»il  Cr.  npi.l.i 
Mliell  Ado  Alx.»t  NulhillS      T«rlf11i  NithI 
Oihi  Mo  Two  D.-nilomrn  of  Vcri' 

Prric-les  «ii»,  ;VT»le 


The  complete  set 
of  40  volumes,  in 
leather  $,v^.oo;  in 
rloth  $16.00.  Car- 
riage e.xtra. 

,•1 1  nit  bonkxtnrfs.  nr 

Funk  &  Wapnalls 
Company 

:i  .<  ::..iu  ...I.  .1.  ..f    \.  -  \  ..,1, 


In   Le.TTher 

75c 

per  vol. 
PoRt.itf  8r 

extrr* 


September  28. — A  London  dispateh  states 
(hat  Japanese  troops  have  effected  a 
junction  at  Kufulov,  306  miles  north- 
west of  Blagovyeshchensk. 

September  29. — A  -writer  in  the  Berlin  j 
Tag  f  hi  fill  says  he  learns  from  authentic 
sources  that  if  the  Bolsheviki  are 
coiiij)elled  to  lea\e  Mo.scow  they  will 
atleiiipt  to  destroy  the  city*  and 
slaughter  the  hoitrf/coisie. 

FOREIGN 

September  2.>. — Ottawa  annoinices  that 
the  net  lo.sses  in  the  Overseas  Military 
Forees  of  Canada  up  to  August  I  wore 
1  lo.OCMJ. 

The  engine-drivers'  strike  in  south  Wales 
collapses  when  troops  arrive  to  main- 
tain essential  war-ser^  ice. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  Briti.vh 
Admiralty  shows  tt)tal  sinkings  by 
submarines  during  August  were  :{27*- 
676   gross    tonnage,    of    which    176,401 


was    British   and 
neutral. 


lol,27.",    Allied    and 


September  26. — The  Finance  Minister  of 
France  states  that  of  the  .<2;{,20<).()0(J.- 
()(K)  raised  by  the  French  Ciovernment 
since  the  beginning  of  liH.'j,  .<;{,600,- 
(MMl.OOO  canie  from  normal  sources  and 
."'^lU.fiOO.OOO.OtK)  from  loans.  Of  the 
total  amount  of  loans  .«;14,6(X),(KK),(J(X) 
was  raised  by  the  French  i)eoplc  them- 
selves. 

The  American  -  German  war  -  pri.soner's 
conference  begins  at  Bern  under  the 
presidency  of  Paul  J)iin(hert.  Swiss 
minister  plenipotentiary. 

Washington  is  informed  that  tlie  Brazilian 
minister  at  Vienna  has  closed  his 
legation  and  dejiarted  for  Berlin  and 
that  the  .\ustrian  minister  at  Bio  de 
•laneiro  will  return  to  his  country  soon. 

Amsterdam  reports  that  meatless  weeks 
are  to  continue  in  (Jerniany  through 
November,  December,  and  January. 

September  30. — London  reports  that  30,- 
(KX)  O.echs,  Poles,  and  Silesians  gath- 
ered near  Troppau.  Austria,  and  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  foundation  of  a 
C/.echo-Slovak  state  and  Czecho-Pohsh 
solidarity. 

DOMESTIC 

Se])tember  2."). — Federal  officials  re|xjrt  that 
Spanish  influenza  has  apjx'ared  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  that  it  continues  to 
spread  in  army-cam|)s. 

The  New  York  Department  of  Health 
announces  that  the  disease  is  really  an 
epidemic  of  pneumonia. 

f^ili/.ens  of  Magyar  origin  in  Xew  Yor"k 
organize  the  Committ«'e  for  Mag\ar 
(ieinoeracy.  They  eharg<>  that  the 
1  liingarian-.Vmericau  Loyalty  I>eagiie 
was  working  against  the  Czecho-Slo\  ak 
inoxemeiit. 

.\t  the  National  K.viiosition  of  Chemical 
Industries  in  N'ew  York  the  eslabli>h- 
Hieiit  of  a  national  research  laboratory 
for  chemists  is  urged. 

Se]it4'nilx^r  27. — The  War  Dei)artnient 
Committi-e  on  Education  urges  colleg<- 
under  contract  with  the  Government 
to  conduct  mililary -training  cour.xes  to 
r»'fuse  _\()umr  men  who  enter  those 
courses  jiermission  to  join  st'cret  fra- 
ternities b<>eause  they  should  lune  no 
time  for  activiti«>s  outside  their  regular 
college  work. 

Presid(>nt  Wilson  opens  the  Fourth 
Libert\  Loan  cjimpaign  \\\\h  a  speech 
in  tlu>  Metrojiolitan  Op<'ra-hou.><e  in 
New  York  in  Avhich  he  outlines  a  plan 
for  a  league  of  nations  to  be  formed  at 
the  peace  eonfereivc«\ 

September  28. — Pittsburg  decides  uixin  an 

eight-hour  day  for  all  steel-mills  in  the 

district. 

Washington  reports  Fourth  Liberty  Bond 

^ales  large  all  over  the  country,  many 


cities    aud    towns    giving,'    tlieir    quotas 
before  noon  of  tlie  first  day. 
Congress    passes    a    resolution    ai>|)roj>i-i- 
ating  $1,0(K),0(X)  to  figlit  iuHuenza. 

September  20. — Kiglity-fivc  tliousaiul  cases 
of  influenza  are  n'ported  in  Massacliu- 
setts.  nealli)  ( ;oinMiissioner  Copeland 
thinks  the  «'i)idenn<;  is  und<T- control  in 
N(3W  York. 
A  dispafeh  from  Washington  states  tluit 
the  Administration  (io<'s  not  favor  the 
proposition  (^\(Mnpting  army,  navy,  and 
marin<'  otTKccrs  ser\  iug  abroad  from  the 
payment  of  income  ta.x. 

SeptemVxir  :«).— Fu<l  Administrat>or  Ciar- 
fiehl  hMinches  ;i  drive  for  (•()al-i)roduc- 
tion  to  continue  until  Ai)ril  1.  He 
wants  12, 2;vl, ()()()  tons  of  bituminous 
and  2,0;iO,00(J  of  anthrac-ite  a  week. 

President  Wilson  delivers  an  address  to 

the   Senate   urging   the   i)assage  of  the 
Woman  SutTrage  Amendment. 

Replying  to  the  German  threat  of  re- 
prisal against  AmiTican  soldiers  found 
using  sawed-off  repeating  shotguns. 
Secretary  Lansing  notifies  CJerman\- 
that  the  United  States  will  r(>taliate 
to  protect  our  men.  He  denies  that  th<' 
weapon  violates  the  Hague  C'onv<5n- 
tion  and  says  its  use  will  not  be 
abandoned  by  the  American  Army. 

Ocrtober  1.— The  tjnited  Stat(«  Senate 
fails  to  ratify  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Woman  SulTrage  Amendment  to  the 
Constittition.  Tlu;  vote  is  5."}  for  to  31 
against,  a'  two  -  thirds  vote  being 
required. 

During  the  month  of  .\ugust,  ;>."), 447 
machine  guns,  2t);),!><S9  ritics,  and  SM,- 
732,000  (iartridges  were  made  for  the 
United  States  Army. 


TWO  TERRIBLE  JOKES  pF  TTH. 
FROLICSOME    "DUD" 


\"DUD,"  if  you  don't  kuow  it,  is  an 
enemy  shell  thai,  through  some  defect 
in  the  fuse  or  the  bursting-charge,  fails  to 
explode.  Instead  of  scattering  death  and 
destruction,  it  harms,  only  the  object  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact. 

A  captain  of  artillery  tells,  in  a  recent 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BuUeiin,  of  two  experiences 
that  liis  men  have  had  with  the  frolicsome 
"dud." 

"Not  long  ago,"  said  the  captain,  inhal- 
ing a  puff  from  his  first,  cigaret  in  se-\-eral 
days,  "one  of  my  men  lieard  a  'whi/,- 
liang'  coming.  He  darted  head  first  into  a 
dugout  lik(^  a  jack-rabbit.  At  the  sanu- 
monunt,  ihv  shell  entered  and  lodged  right, 
alongside  hini  in  the  soft  earth.  For  a, 
fraction  of  a  second  the  soldier  thotight  that 
lie  was  going  to  l)e  an  uiuisuall\  coini)lete 
casualty,  but  the  shell  just  stayed  there, 
rested  <iuietly  and  didn't  «>xplod<>.  That 
soldier  is  now  firmly  con\  inced  that  he  was 
born  to  be  hanged. 

"Another  tim(>,  one  of  the  men  in  the 
battery  was  in  a  deep  dugout  wheti  one 
of  the  big  German  shells  canu-  through  the 
roof  and  lodged  right  at  his  fcot.  It  was 
a  huge  shell  and  it  looked  as  big  around  as 
a  washtub  to  him.  He  fainted  dead  away 
when  he  saw  it.  for  in  a  flash  he  figured  that 
it  had  one  of  those  delayed  action-fuses  and 
was  all  ready  to  blow  up.  Wlien  lu>  came 
to,  and  they  told  him  that  he  had  been 
scared  into  insensibility  by  a  'dud,'  he  was 
the  madd(>st  man  you  ev(>r  saw.  He 
seemed  to  take  it  as  a  personal  insult  that 
the  shell  hadn't  e\|)loded  and  ^3cattered  him 
over  li^•e  acrea  of  France." 


# 
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Millions  Use  This  Pen 

The 
Esterbrook 

Eu^CON 

Pen 

TlIK  ciKlorscnuMit  (jt  mil- 
lions of  uj^ers  is  evidence 
that  this  pen  satisfied  the  de- 
mand for  a  smooth,  easy  urit- 
in^  pen.  Users  of  the  famous 
048  I^sterhrook  ]*en  are  found 
in  every  trade  and  every  State. 

I  hi.s  ovcTwhc-lniing  pijpiiiariry  is  the 
result  of  uniform  performance  and 
pen  excellence. 

It  is  .safe  to  follow  the  judgment  of 
millions. 

Sen<l    lOe  for  a  sample  do/.eii    Ksterbr<x>k 
Pens  inehidiiijs'  tiiis  fainou-  04s. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN   MANUFAC/JT  RIN(;  CO. 

4-70  Cooper  Street  Canulen,  New  Jersey 


EshmtookPBtis 


THE   BURIAL  OF  THE   DEAD 

By  Rev.  George  Dufiieli  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  DuAeld 
A  pastor's  romplrto  liiiiulhook  for  fiiiirral  services  and 
for  tlie  consoUition  and  comfort  of  the  afllicted.  Supplies 
a  pracliial  nerd  in  a  practical  way,  slii)S  handily  into  the 
pocket,  and  is  printed  in  type  that  can  easily  be  read  in 
a  darkened  room.  Has  services  appropriate  to  all  occa- 
sions and  many  hints  for  sermons  and  addresses.  In 
constant  use  by  thousands  of  pastors.  Cloth,  75  cents; 
limp  leather.  5i.oo.  B\'  mail  t<  cents  exini. 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Stenographers 


Tli. 


I 


■l.c'i  -.I)!.  )i 


Jl 


ii-'i  III   II.  ■'    1  I  •  I.. 

-litiw  >  (»u  liovs  tu  in.ikf  iiior*  nioncv  —  11  i> 
"The- Amhittous  Womiin  In  Bu»lne»»" 
b\'  Klranor  tiilhcrt.  H  ^Iioue  >  ou  Ito'A  to  fit 
\  our«-ll  (or  a  l)isi{<T  job.  how  to  chart  yoiit 
strong  ajid  wak  point>.  !io\\  to  drvrlop  rfti- 
cicncy  and  be  worth  a  big  >.alar>'.  how  to  get 
n  rai-.!-,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  for  alt  women  m 
l)ii^ine.^s. 

<'t'>fh.  illnyft'ttfj,  4on  pp.,  f  r .  ^o  nft:  hx  mail,  $1.0^. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Are..  N.Y.Citr 


American  Photography  says:  "The  entire  photosraphic  fraternity 
owes  thanks  to  the  author  of  thit  work." 

Successful  Photography 

If  you  want  to  ox]XMicnce  the  fascination  oi  .•iurccssful  plioiograjihy — know 
Hie  pleasure  iliat  comes  from  takini;  yood  pictures  and  <le\elopint;  andprintinp 
tlu'in  yourself    with  the  greatest  success,  let  this  practical  and   helpful  work  l>c 
your  guide  .ind  insiruetcir. 

CASSELL'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

In   Two    Handsome   Three-Quarter    Leather  Volume* 

A  priceless  help  for  the  amateur  canura-cnthu>ia>t  01  tlie  prolo^ional   phuti'triphc.     .\n'''  ~  ' 

cvciythinK  \ini  w.iiit  to  know  about  this  subject  vou  c.\n  hud  instanth'  in  tliex  \ohinirs.  I 
the  entire  field  of  iihotonraphicknowlediiewith  2500  descripti\-e  articles.  4>4  explanatopi-drawini. 
.urams,  aud  many  lull-pasje  plates.     This  work  explains  the  "how"  and  "why"  of  practical  pliott>(:r.4ph> 


PRACTICAL   FUNDAMENTALS 

It  cxpl.\ins  the  inanaucmcnt  of  all  i  hemicals— 
tank  work — ti.xiuK  solutions  -developing  printiuK 
— manaKiuK  liKhl  conditions  getting  correct  exjxi- 
s\ire,  b.ickgrounds,  etc.  It  describes  the  liost 
methods  for  llashlight  work — night  pbotocraphy 
— portraiture — Kroup  pictures— architect ural  pho- 
t<)Kraph> — photOKraphing  animals,  plants,  the 
heavens,  etc.  It  informs  you  on  the  expert  de- 
tails of  using  shutters,  lenses,  etc. — chancing 
photographs  to  line  drawings — etc.  .\nd  it  co\if~ 
all  other  branches  of  this  groat  subject. 


FASCINATING    EXPERIMENTS 


-,  n.''    r[rrr-~ 


inl  f 


lo  all  it-  t^r.utii 
>\  ork,    .i<l(1-*   luiii'i ' 
>uch  thinK-  j-^     ■ 
—  auioin.itu-  ;»h'> 
works.   cIoikIn   li^h.   a*   - 
?»ropr.  mirr-ir.  kitr^  .md  ha  . 
raphv — and    innny  othci 

frrak<  «>f   pbotosraphy  thai  adutii  »o  luuclk  uncit-t. 
.ml  cntrrl.iinmrnu 

Thin  crrat   wcm  k 
spr^iali   t  -  in  t  h 
thorilv  upon  >>  In 

"There  is  no  photocrarlnc  tiv 
had  orca!>ion  toconwiilt   the  C>' 
have    not    found    valuaMe    an<i 


nx  «T»CTt»  and 

't%<\  it  i»  an  au* 


/^>n»j./f»;  tun  JumiisrtTir  io!ttn:fs.  tht  ^e- :u>)ftrr  leather.  t*rMu\rl\  iliu<tt.t1eA.      T^ri.f  $'    £.-■.  f*r^rtf>ftt'i 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  . 


354-360  Fourth   Avenue,   New  York 
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Permanent 
Monthly    Income 

of  }j?25 

may  be  had  for 

about    $3,750 

invested  in  50  shares  of 

Cities  Service 
Preferred  Stock 

Cities  Service  Company  is  one  of  the  hirgest 
and  strongest  Oil  and  Public  Utility  Oriran- 
izations  in  America.  Its  securities  atlbrd  a 
maximum  of  stability. 

Monthly   Divideiuls 

Monthly    I'jirning'.s 

Statements 

Write  for  Circular  LD-90 

Henry  L.  Doherty  ^  Company 

60  Wall  Street.  New  York 


MORTGAGE  DUNDIj 

OENOMINATIONS*100/500*1000. 


Bonds  are  secured  by  first  mort- 
gages on  improved  farms  in  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  Oklahoma. 
We  have     loaned   over    $.5,000,000.00 
without  a  cent  of  loss  to  any  investor. 
Bonds   mature  in  2,  .3.  and   .s  years  and 
can  be  had  in  denominations  of  lioo. 00, 
$500.00  and    Si 000. 00 — interest   payable 
semi-annually. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

Assets  (n-er    $400,000.00 
.n  .State  National  Bank  Biiiklinft 
Oklahoma  Citv  Oklahoma 


Learn  to  Play  in  the  Band 

You  can  soon  master  a  Cornet  or 
Horn  or  a  Saxophone.    Thero  is 
always  a  demand  for  >i<Hid 
performers.  IVf  UNlcians 
get  advanced  sala- 
ries.   Send  for  our  big{| 
Hand  Catalog  (free).' 
State  the  instrument  you 
are  interested  in.      Lyon 
'  <*i  Healy  Band  Instruments 
have  been  the  standard  for  50 
years. 

Instruments  shipped  on  fre«  trial. 

&  HEALY,    51-71     Jackson  Blvd..  ChicaKo 


LYON 
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IOWA 

First  Farm  Mortgage 
and  Tax  Free 
Municipal  Bonds 

Partial  Payment    Plan    if    Desired 
Denominations 

$50-$100-$500-$1000 

Absolute  safety  of  principal  combined  with 
attractive  caminR  capacity.  Iowa  leads  all 
slates  in  value  of  her  live  stivk  and  f.irm 
crops.  Fir>it  stale  "Over  the  Top"  in  Third 
Liberty  l-onn  drive.  Iowa  First  t- arm  Moii- 
fjagc  and  Municipal  Honds  are  accept  .ihle 
as  collateral  in  all  financial  circlen,  Tlnir 
soundness  is  unquestionable.      Send  li>r 

FREE  BOOK  -Iowa  Invotmcnti  Nol.SO? 

Bankers 
Mortgage 
Company 

Authonird  Capilil  $2,000,000 

Des  Moi»'e«         Iowa 


THE   OLDEST   OF   ALL   LIBERTY 
BONDS 

ALTHO  failed  by  other  names,  we 
have  had  issues  of  Liberty  bonds  in 
this  country  on  several  occasions  for  129 
years — notably  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Republic  and  in  the  Civil  War.  The  first 
was  floated  in  1789,  the  year  when  the 
Government  was  established  with  Wash- 
iiifrton's  inaufjfuration.  During  the  first 
six  years  after  the  Revolution  ended,  the 
American  States  were  in  a  condition  border- 
ing on  anarchy,  with  no  national  Govern- 
ment and  feeble  State  governments.  It 
was  what  John  Fiske   in  one  of  the  best  of 


promptly  and  unanimously  granted,  the 
money  to  be  advanced  in  five  instalments 
of  $20,000  each  and  ten  of  $10,000  each, 
at  6%.  On  the  following  day  Hamilton 
sent  to  the  bank  the  first  bond  ever  issued 
by  the  United  States  Treasury — a  bond  of 
.$20,000 — on  receipt  of  which  the  money 
was  paid  over,  so  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  could  show  $20,000  cash  on 
hand.  In  The  Investors'  Magazine,  where 
these  facts  were  recently  brought  to  liglit. 
we  are  further  told  that  the  bond  then 
issued  is  still  carefully  preserved  by  thf 
bank  which  bought  it.  Quite  unlike  the 
now  familiar  Libert j^  Bonds  of  1917  and 
1918,  it  was  executed  with  an  ordinary  quill 
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his  liooks  railed  "The  Critical  Period  of 
Anu'rican  History."  When  the  Constitu- 
tion was  (innlly  ratified  and  Washington 
elected  the  first  President,  the  GoMrnment 
as  we  know  it  was  formed.  That  was  in  the 
si)ring  of  17S9.  Alexander  Hainillon  wjts 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  and  on  him 
devolved  the  duty  of  raising  funds  for  the 
infant  Govi'rnment.  Oiu>  of  the  funda- 
lutMitals  in  his  op<>rations  wa.s  the  great 
task  of  funding  the  war-debts  of  all  the 
States  and  inducing  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  assume  them.  Conditions  b«>ing 
pressing.  Iliunilton.  in  raising  the  nwes- 
sary  money,  at  first  did  not  wait  even 
for  th«'  approval  of  Congress,  but  went 
to  the  Hank  of  New  York,  which  lie  had 
helpe,d  to  found  in  1784 — the  second  bank 
in  the  Ignited  States  and  the  first  in  New 
York  City — to  raise  the  first  necessary 
moiu\v.  ,\t  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard  of 
nir<Ttors  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury asked  for  a  loan  of  $26o,(KX).     It  was 


j)en,  su<*h  as  was  in  usi-  in  tliose  times,  and 
signed  in  ink  by  the  Secretary.  With  its 
seal  sonu'what  yellow  with  age.  the  bond  is 
still  in  an  excellent  state  of  jireservation. 
Above  is  a  reproduction  of  it. 

THE  THRin    THAT  SAVINGS-BANK 
DEPOSITS  SHOW 

While  liie  d(>posits  in  New  York  savings- 
banks  do  not  corroborate,  as  they  have  been 
wont  to  do,  the  substantial  evidences  that 
abound  in  regard  to  wid(>-spread  employ- 
ment and  record  wages,  "war-times," 
says  a  writer  in  Bradstreet's,  "have  divested 
many  statistical  barometers  of  their  value," 
and  too  much  stress,  he  says,  should  not 
be  put  upon  this  fact  now.  Altho  for  the 
first  tinu'  in  history  the  resources  of  these 
savings-banks  failed  to  refiect  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year,  this  probably  was 
"ascribable  to  charging  off  for  depreciation 
in  securities  held."  Their  resources  on 
July  1,  1918,  aggregated  .$2,169,877,364,  a 
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Cupyrlght  Itlt 
by  R    J    Rcynulii 

Tbbacco  Cw. 


P.  A.  puts  such  smUes  in  smokes! 


Night-and-day  happygoods,  you'll  call  Prince 
Albert !  For,  it  rips  down  the  barrier  between  you  and  a 
jimmy  pipe  and  shoots  in  a  wireless  to  your  smokeappa- 
ratus  that  the  coast's  clear  to  bang  away  like  a  regular! 

You  get  what  you're  keen  for — make- good- on- the- 
spot-quality — when  you  tuck  the  tidy  red  tin  in  your 
jeans  for  active  service!  For,  Prince  Albert's  old 
family  name  is  Quality  —  and  that's  what  P.  A.  slips 
you  every  time  you've  a  hankering  like  you  must  have 
some  of  that  little  old  smoking,  for  yours  ! 

Your  anticipation  of  a  pipe  jammed  joy'usly  brimful 
of  Prince  Albert  will  speed  such  pep  into  your  smoke- 


spot  you'll  have  some  time  getting  the  business  end 
of  a  match  fussed  quick  enough  to  meet  demands ! 

And,  to  get-set  with  such  smoke  yearnings,  and  to 
know  that  Prince  Albert  is  as  free  from  bite  as  a  kid 
kitten  is  about  enough  to  make  a  man  yearn  for  a 
month's    vacation    every 


third  week!  For,  P.  A. 
is  made  by  a  patented 
process  that  cuts  out  bite 
and  parch.  It  won't 
ruffle  the  touchiest  tongue 
you  ever  heard  tell  of! 


Yoa  bay  Prince  Albert  in  loppy 
rad  bagi,  tidy  red  tint,  hand- 
tome  pound  and  half  pound  tin 
humidor*  —  and  in  that  clever, 
practical  pound  cryttat  ■  glata 
humidor  that  heept  the  tobacco 
in  tuch  perfect  condition. 


Fringe  Albert 

the  national  Joy  smoke 

is  your  smoke   at  both   ends   and  the  favor  quicker  than  you  can  bat  an  eye? 

middle.     It's  so  enticing   in   flavor  and  For,  P.  A.'s  made  to  do  a  big  joyjob  for 

fragrance  and  such  a  pal  every  hour  of  every  man !     And,  you  can  bet-a-hou«e 

the  twenty-four   that   it'll  win   your  on  that! 

R.   J.    REYNOLDS   TOBACCO    COMPANY.    Winston- Salem,   N.   C 
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"Mates" 

for  any  pair  of  shoes 

There's  a  friendliness  about  them  that  comes  from  easy 
walking — a  quietness  about  them  that  comes  from  absorbing  heel 
shock — a  sure  step  with  them  because 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


^^''V% 


CUSHION     HEEL 


have  the  Foster  Friction 
Plug  which  prevents  slip- 
ping. And  there  are  no 
holes  to  track  mud  or  dirt. 
And  Cat's  Paw  Rubber 
Heels  with  these  advan- 
tages cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

Have  you  ever  tried  Cat's  Paws?  Just  find  out  how  different 
they  are!  How  long  they  wear!  And  what  pleasuie  and  com- 
fort for  walking  or  dancing  they  will  give  you.  Ask  for  and  be 
«ure  you  get  Cat's  Paw  Custiion  Rubber  Heels. 

Black,  white  or  tan.     For  men, 
women  and  children — all  dealers 

FOSTER    RUBBER    COMPANY 


lOS  Federal  Street 


BottoDt  Mhi* 


Originators  and  patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug  which  prevents   slipping 


ROBINSON 
REMINDER 

At  All 
StaLtionera' 

J>fjrd.J>y 
Robinson  Mfii.Cbi 

West  field,  Mass. 


I  Only 


Soothe  Your 
X    Troubled  Skin 
\  With  Cuticura 


"^^ 


All  drugBists:  Soap  '^\    Ointment  25  iS  50,    1  ulcum  26. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept  6B,  Boston  " 


Are  You  Prolonging  or  Shortening  Your  Life? 

THIS  is  a  supremely  important  question  for  every  one  of  us,  but  how  many  can  answer 
it  intelligently.?  You,  for  instance,  may  be  unconsciously  shortening  your  days  at  this 
moment.  There  is  a  new  knowletlge,  the  product  of  modern  scientific  research,  by  follow- 
ing which  you  can  prolong  your  life.  It  is  clearly  and  practically  set  forth  in  "How  to  Live,  " 
by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D.,  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  with  a  Foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  life  insur- 
ance policy  ever  issued.     Invest  in  it  to-day.     It  will  cost  you  SI. 00;  by  mail,  11.12. 


Do  You  Know  the  Effect 
of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Your  System? 


on 


Do  you  realize  what  effective 
measures  ihe  excessive  smoker  or 
drintier  is  takinx  lo  cut  down  his 
period  of  usef  iilnes.-;^  how  he  lowers 
his  vitality  and  undermines  his 
powers  of  resisting  disease,'  Have 
you  read  the  life  insurance  sta- 
tistics on  the  'Subject-'  They  are 
illuminating.  This  book  gives 
you  the  cold  facts,  makes  clear 
the  probable  physical  cost  of  in- 
dulgence, and  leaves  vou  to  decide 
tor  yourselt 


Are  You  Aware  What  In- 
telligent Eating  and  Drink- 
ing Can  Do  to  Prolong  Life? 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  nu- 
trition problem  fiom  this  point  of 
x'iew.'  Do  >'ou  know  which  foods 
are  wholesome  and  which  harm- 
ful? Are  you  informed  as  to  the 
quantity  and  the  variety  yoursy?- 
lem  needs?  This  boolc  will  show 
>ou  how  to  get  real  vital  value  oyt 
of  every  dollar  you  spend  on  food 
and  how  to  avoid  poisoning  your 
system  by  improper  feeding. 


Do  You  Understand  the  Re- 
latioDof  Right  BreathingiDd 
Right  Exercise  to  Health? 

Have  you  ,ever  learned  lo 
breathe  properly,  soas  to  energize 
and  refresh  your  whole  body.'  Do 
\oii  take  sufHcient  exercise  of  the 
soil  that  meets  your  particular 
requirements?  Are  you  helping 
your  body  to  eliminate  waste 
products?  In  this  book  you  will 
lind  recommendations  that  will 
make  you  over  pliysically.  if  prop- 
erly followed.  it  will  go  far 
towards  tnaking  and  keeping  you 
young. 


FUNK  &    WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


(fporease  of  $.'1,039,0.^0  from  the  corre- 
sponding date  in  1917,  but  the  volume  of 
deposits,  "wholly  as  a  result  of  oredit- 
ing  dividends,"  "expanded  to  .Sl,991,720.- 
.'i49,  thus  indicating  a  slight  increase,  only 
.S2r,],20.S,  over  .]idy  1,  1917.  The  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  statistics  was  the 
remarkably  heavy  withdrawals,  $.521,298,- 
;5()3  having  been  taken  out  of  the  saving.s- 
banks  in  the  year  ending  on  .lune  ;iO.  1918. 
This  sum  was  an  advance  of  S.').'i,448,000, 
or  11  per  cent.,  over  1917,  in  which  year 
withdrawals  also  were  of  large  proj^ortions. 
Withdrawals  last  year,  in  fact,  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  fiscal  year.  At  the 
same  time,  the  sum  dejiosited,  viz..  $448,- 
708,201,  fell  just  about  as  much  as  with- 
drawals increased,  deposits  in  1918  having 
decreased  approximately  .$.'i.5,000,000,  or 
l().9per  cent.,  from  1917.  BaiTing  the  record 
year  1917,  deposits,  however,  exceeded  those 
of  any  other  twelve  months.  "As  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  savings-bank 
deposits  with  i)rosperity,"  the  first  impres- 
sions created  by  these  figures  seem  to  indi- 
eate  that  they  suggest  other  impressions 
than  tho.^e  of  prosperity.  The  writei  ob- 
serves that  in  seeking  explanations  for  the 
heavy  withdrawals  "one  does  not  have  to 
go  far  afield,"  adding: 

"First  of  all,  subscriptions  to  the  Liberty 
Loans  concededly  caused  depositors  to 
withdraw  large  sums  from  the  banks,  and, 
moreover,  the  draft  took  off  many  thrifty 
young  men  who  undoubtedly  withdrew 
some,  if  not  all,  of  their  savings.  While  the 
sum  deposited  last  year  fell  below  that  for 
1917,  the  .showing  is  not  altogether  un- 
favorable, for  here  again  subscriptions  to 
Liberty  Loans  played  an  important  rdle 
in  keeping  down  deposits,  and.  in  addition, 
the  sales  of  war-savings  stamps  exerted  a 
similar  influence.  Incidentally,  the  Postal 
.Savings  Department  of  the  Government 
directly  competes  for  deposits  with  the 
savings-banks,  probably  attracting  foreign- 
ers in  larger  numbers,  and,  needless  lo  say, 
the  restrieted  movement  of  immigration 
has  cut  off  many  j)t)tential  savers. 

"In  .short,  while  ihe  war  continues  it  is 
quite  futile  to  expect  savings-bank  deposits 
lo  exhibit  any  noteworthy  increment. 
But  the  volume  of  deposits,  especially  if 
viewed  in  the  light  of  Liberty  Loan  and 
thrift-slamp  campaigns  and  pledged  sub- 
scriptions to  the  various  war -working 
societies,  can  not  be  deemed  otherwise 
than  favorable.  Indeed,  the  data  do  not 
show  that  the  high  cost  of  living  has 
inured  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  provi- 
dent, high  wages,  no  tloubt.  having 
l)rovided  nest  eggs  in  the  form  of  money 
savings.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  heavy 
subscriptions  lo  the  Liberty  Loans,  sales 
of  thrift  stamps,  building  and  loan  savings, 
and  the  deposits  made  in  the  hanks,  all 
stamp  the  American  people  as  pretty 
thrifty.  No  longer  can  Americans  be 
charged  with  being  inipro\ident  and  ex- 
travagant. In  triilli,  as  a  tdass  we  can 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  most  e.xacting 
conditions." 


Family  Troubles,^ — The  tramp  came  to 
the  back  door  and  unfoUled  a  Ituig  tale  of 
wo.  His  wife  and  six  little  children  bad, 
it  appeared,  fallen  victims  to  a  (iollia  bomb, 
antl  the  shock  had  .so  unner\ed  him,  eic. 

The  woman  of  the  house  heard  him 
patiently,  but  she  lixt  him  all  the  time 
with  a  cold,  searching  eye. 

"  My  man."  she  said,  when  at  last  she 
could  get  an  innings,  "  are  you  telling  me 
the  truth?  I  have  a  very  good  memory 
for  faces,  and  if  1  am  not  mistaken  you 
called  here  some  years  ago  and  told  me 
you  had  lost  your  wife  and  six  children  in 
the  sinking  of  the  Titanic." 

"  Yes,  marm,  that  was  me,"  agreed  the 
tramp  imblushingly.  "  I'm  the  most 
unfortunate  man  ever  born.  Never  could 
keep  a  family  anyhow." — TU-BiH. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  roncerniiig  tlir  current 
uae  of  words,  tbe  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Oictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Renders  will  please  hear  in  niind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  i>f  anonymous  communications . 


"F.  W.  St.,"  Pawtucktst,  R.  \. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  ages  of  the  longest-lived  people  of  (1) 
Bible  time.s,  (2)  of  our  times,  and  (3)  of  people  of 
the  earliest  times?" 

(1)  According  to  Genesis  v,  21,  Methuselah 
lived  969  years.  Many  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  regards  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
year  in  such  cases,  the  general  opinion  being  that 
a  much  shorter  period  than  our  year  is  denoted,  but 
we  have  no  proof  of  tliis.  (2)  In  modern  times, 
Thomas  Parr,  of  England,  lived  from  1483-10.3.5 
A.D.,  or  152  years,  and  there  are  other  instances, 
more  or  less  authenticated,  of  .similar  ages. 
Recently  attention  has  been  called  to  the  number 
of  centenarians  in  Bulgaria  and  neighboring  terri- 
tories (which  Metchnikoff  suggested  was  due  to 
their  use  of  sour  milk),  but  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
the  ages,  tho  about  140  has  been  given  as  one. 
(3)  The  length  of  human  life  in  the  earliest  times 
is  also  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  most  authori- 
ties agree  that  at  least  the  average  age  is  increas- 
ing with  civilization. 

"B.  M.  v.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "  What  do  the 
words  oppidan  and  tug  mean  in  English  pubUc- 
schoollife?" 

An  oppidan  at  Eton  College,  England,  is  a 
student  not  on  the  foundation  who  boards  in 
town.  He  is  distinguished  from  a  tug  (see  below). 
The  word  came  into  English  through  the  old 
French  oppidain,  from  the  Latin  oppidanus,  from 
oppidum,  a  walled  town.  A  tug  is  a  scholar  on 
the  King's  Foundation;  ho  is  a  colleger.  The 
tuggery  is  the  examination  that  a  student  must 
pass  to  become  a  King's  scholar.  It  al.so  desig- 
nates the  King's  scholars  as  a  group.  The  word 
is  said  to  bo  derived  from  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  toga,  tho  gown  worn  by  King's  scholars 
who  were  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  logatf. 

"Unknown  Cohrespondent." — The  maxim 
"Tace  is  Latin  for  candle"  is  an  old  phrase  used 
humorousl.v  in  requesting  or  promising  silence. 
It  is  equivalent  of  "Minn's  the  word,"  lace  being 
Latin  for    Be  silent." 

"A.  P.  C,"  New  York.  N.  Y.— "  (1)  What  is 
the  meaning  and  liistory  of  the  word  dictionary? 
(2)  Could  you  tell  me  tho  definition  of  acro- 
magely?" 

(1)  The  word  dictionary  is  defined  as  "A  book 
containing  the  words  of  any  language,  sometimes 
together  with  their  equivalents  in  another  lan- 
guage, or  the  words  employed  in  any  science  or 
art,  or  special  branch  of  knowledge,  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  usually  also  with  the  spelling, 
pronunciation,  etymology,  and  definitions  of  tho 
words,  together  with  other  explanatory  or  illus- 
trative features."  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  late  Latin  diclionarium.  which  is  itself  derived 
from  the  Latin  dictio,  word,  from  dico,  to  say. 
The  word  dictionarius  was  used  about  1225  a.  d. 
as  the  title  of  a  book  arranged  somewhat  like  a 
dictionary.  The  first  English  dictionary  was 
issued  in  1552.  (2)  Perhaps  the  term  acromegaly 
is  meant.  Tliis  is  defined  as  "  A  disorder  charac- 
terized by  an  enlargement  of  the  extremities, 
thorax,  and  face."     The  term  is  used  in  pathology. 

"E.  S.,"  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. — "Please  give 
me  the  meaning  of  the  word  syndicalism." 

Syt}dicalism  is  defined  as:  "  (1)  An  economic 
movement  originating  in  France,  but  now  wide- 
spread, which  aims  at  the  federation  of  workers 
in  all  trades  into  an  effective  unity  for  tho  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  demands  of  labor  by  moans  of 
sympathetic  strikes.  (2)  The  principle  under- 
lying this  movement." 

"T.  L.."  Clucago,  111.— "Which  is  the  correct 
preposition  to  use  following  the  word  qratificd 
m  ■  We  were  highly  gnuified  by,  with,  or  for  your 
action.'" 

At  is  correct — "We  were  highly  gratified  at 
your  action  " 

"O.  J.  A.,"  Camp  Fori  Bliss,  Tex. —  "  From 
what  poem  is  the  following  taken — •  Had  we 
never  met,  then  we'd  have  never  parted"?" 

The  line  you  give  is  from  Robert  Burus's  "A 
Farewell  to  Nancy." 


Six  of  Many  Office  Uses 


13-in-Onc  ck-ans  and  polibhetj  desk*,, 
filing  .cabinets,  all  office  furniture. 

2    3-in-One     lubricates     typpwritera 
just      right.        .Saves      repair-bills. 
Makes    old    machines    run    like]  new. 


3j-in-<)nc  renews  worn'  tyij<'writer 
riblwn-.  Keller  than  re-inking. 
Apply  with  'icothbrusb.  .Mlow  oil  to 
permeate  ribbon. 

4    3-in-One  cleans  the  keys.    Prevents 
rustortarnishon  the  metal  ^uifac*-s. 


5    3-in-<Jne  flop-    Ktueakinj;    jI    f  ■ 
vol  vine  chairo  and  stools. 
6    3in  ')ne  i-   ihc  correct  lubricant 
for  :i  and  all  lalcu- 

latinK    I  poli^hr*    the 


3-in-One 


The   High   Quality  Oil 
for    Offices    and    Banks 


costs  little — saves  its  price  many  times  over.  Kieps  all  delicate  otliee  nii-i.liani?ms  in 
smooth  working  order.  Try  it  on  typewriters,  adding,  calculating  and  billing  niachin<-s, 
numbering  and  datingl  stamps,  check-protectint!  devices.  Best  for  time  locks  of  vaults. 
Penetrates  instantly  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  bearing,  lubricates  perfectly,  wears  long. 
3-in-One  transforms  old  office  furniture.  Works  out  the  grime  of  tim< — causes  super- 
ficial scratches  to  disappear.  No  oily  nsidue  remains  to  show  (inyermarks  and  catch 
dust.  3-in-One  polishes  and  prevents  tarnisli  on  the  bright  nickel  and  other  metal  parts 
%i  bank  safes  and  vaults. 

3-in-©ne  Oilj  is  sold  at  all  good  stores  in  60c,  25c  and  l-'>c  bottles;    also  in  25c  Handy   j 
Oil  Cans*  : 

^RFF     ^''^  3-in-One  Dictionary  of  Uses  describes  an  infinite  variety  of  needs  for  this  pure,  high-grade    j 
riXftCi    oil.    On  request  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy — and  a  liln  rai -ample  ol  3-in-UneOil — both  Irec.    . 

Three-in-One    Oil    Co.,     165    KAM.    Broadway,    New   York  ; 


RESORTS 


VICTORY 

Victory  is  a  matter  of  "Human 
Machines."  Your  share  in  win- 
ning depends  on  your  mental  and 
physical  fitness  to  do  your  utmost. 
Your  country  calls  for  no  less. 

Will  power,  alone,  may  carry  your 
•'Human  Machine"  over  the.xe 
tense  times — but  afterward? 

Don't  wreck  so  beautiful  a  mech- 
anism! .\t  least  give  your  own 
"Human  Machine"  the  tare  you 
never  refu.se  \our  car.  Rest-* 
timely  taken,  under  intelligent 
direction,  to  make  sure  that  your 
Heart  engine  is  all  right,  will 
bring  you  through  strong  to  the 
Victory. 

atid,  in  this  connection — 

theGlen  Springs 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure" 
For  Heart  Disorders 

WATKINS   QLCN  NKW  YORK 

NVm.  E.  Lcffinrvv-ell,  Pres. 


CLASSIFIED 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

WANTED  IDE.\S.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  w  ith  List  ol  Inven- 
tions WantC'l.  and  {1.000,000  in  piires  ot- 
tered. 5»enJ  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  four  Guide  booics  iTee. 
Patents  ailvc 
&  Co..  759  Ninth,  Washington 


Patents  ailvcrtised    free.       Victor  J.   tvans 

D.  C. 


DONT  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
of  Conception."  This  form,  book  and  infor- 
maiion  sent  free.  Lancaster  &  .\llwinc.  211 
Ouray  BIdg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

WE   MAKE  SPECIAL   CONTR  \CT<;   for 

exclusive  territory  with  higl. 

men   who   may   earn   J3000  • 

selling  our  X'isual   Instn.   ■ 

sihcxils  and  libraries. 

deposit   guarantee  requi:. 

Lnderwood,  Dept.  C,  417  iUt  Ave.  N.  V. 

MISCELLANEPVS 

•MODERN'  DLl-LU  AlOR  —  A  BL'SI- 
NESS  GETTER.  J 1  up.  SO  to  75  copie* 
from  pen.  pencil,  lypewriier.  No  glue  or 
trliiinc    3.VCi~  :iO  I5ayf' Trial. 

W'u  ni-c  i  0:1.  J.  G    Durkin 

\  Uce\cs  <  .:    .  ih.  Pa. 

Send  me  J?  SO  for  Carton  of  SS  }n\cy  Onncp*. 

P..:  •■  ■  "  e' 


p, 


Carton  ol  16  ot  mote  delim-ut  l<tape  Kiuit, 
same  price.  Cha«.\'oorhee».S.  Lake  \>  eit,  Fte. 


PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT    MEANS 


The    men 

«-..rL.  »  i"  «  ' 

FlNKft  WACNAUSCOMPAhT   M«»Y«ri  RT 
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The  Seal  of 

Dtf'i » dalle  Ptrformatue 


Trade  Mark  Registered 

V    .v.   Patent  O^ce 


Saved  $9,480 


J.  R.  Blanchard  &  Son,  Grand  Meadow,  Minnesota, 
saved  last  year,  and  are  saving  this  year,  ^9,480.00  by 
operating  Acme  Trucks. 


Acme  Truck  cost  is4V2C  a  mile  for  Mr.  Blanchard — 
horses  cost  18c  per  mile.  The  length  of  haul  is  five 
miles  and  Acme  makes  ten  trips  a  day — teams  make 
two  trips  a  day  each.  Acme  replaced  nine  men  and 
twenty  four  horses  and  saved  75%  of  the  cost  of  his 
hauling. 


This,  too,  is  man-power  conservation — which  justifies 
the  Acme  truck  as  a  vital  national  essential. 


There  is  a  significant  reason  for  this  wonderful  saving 


of  75%,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  Acme  is  the  truck 
of  Proved  Units. 


You  can  know,  in  advance,  that  the  powerful  Acme 
truck  will  yield  service  far  beyond  the  accepted  stand- 
ard. Acme  service  is  in  no  way  uncertain — in  no 
way  doubt-clouded.  It  is  certified  to  you  by  the 
Proved  Units  of  .Acme  construction. 


The  Acme  truck  is  built  in  four  models — one  ton; 
two  ton;  three  and  one-half  ton,  and  four  ton.  Each 
model  oversized  in  capacity  and  dimensions.  Study 
the  list  of  Acme  Proved  Units,  to  know  why  Acme 
service  is  certified. 


Write  for  the  Acme  truck  book  "Pointers  to  Profits.' 


Models:     1  to  4  Tons 

ACME  MOTORTRUCK  CO.,  255  Mitchell  St.,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


PROVED   UNITS 

(  oiitincntal  Red  Seal  Motor 
I  Milken  Axles 
riniken  Bearings 
I'linken-David  Brown  Worm 

Drive 
1  otta  Transmission 
Horg  and  Beck  Clutch 
Ross  Steering  Gear 
Ulood  Bros.  Universal  Joints 
Tressed  Steel  Frame 
Detroit  Springs 
Artillery  Typi"  Wheels 
lirscinann  High  Tension 

Magneto 
Rayheld  Carbureter 
Stewart  N'acuum  Feed 
Tubular  Type  Truck  Radiator 
Contrifrutial  Type  Govetiiur 


RK» 


"PAT.0»F. 


01 'Proved  Unjfs 


PROOF 

We  have  owned  several  makes 
o(  trucks  and  we  (et-l  that  we 
speak  with  first-hand  knowl- 
edge when  we  say  that  the 
\cmc  comes  first  m  every  in- 
<t;ince.  Ever  since  we  put  the 
triickinto  opcralionit  hasbecn 
constanlly  on  the  job;  wc  luvo 
not  spent  one  cent  (or  repairs 
of  any  k'nd.  L'nd  r  vaiiou< 
tests  we  have  given  it,  we  have 
proved  toourscives  ti  e  merits 
of  your  slogan,  "Vou  can't 
strip  the  gears  on  an  Acme." 
because  we  have  been  able  to 
change  gears  at  any  place  on 
the  steepest  hills  »-e  have  to 
encounter. 
.MILLIGAN  &  NESBITT 
Fuel  Dealer? 

Si-jtt1e.  Wa-h 
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Wes  tclox 

—  the   trade -mark   on    the    dials    of  good   alarm    clocks 


On  time  for  Avar  time 


YOUR  country  depends 
upon  you.  You  depend 
upon  your  clock.  Prompt- 
ness is  good  proof  of  loyalty 
these  days. 

This  war  is  a  race  against  time. 
Ships,  munitions,  food  must  be 
rushed  along.  Every  minute  counts. 
Everyone  knows  it. 

To-day  the  good  alarm  clock 
takes  an  important  place  in  the 
home.     It  starts    the  day  on  time. 


It  tells  honest  time  all  day.     It  is  a 

practical,    economical,    time-saving 

tool — the    kind   you    need   in   war 

time. 

Westclox  alarms  are  well-known,  well- 
liked.  Their  timekeeping  wins  them 
friends  everywhere. 

Tlie  Western  Clock  Conlpany  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  supply  its  share  of  the  alarm 
clocks  this  country  wants  and  needs  to- 
day. The  demand  is  greater  than  ever 
before.  The  supply  is  not  big  enough  to 
meet  it. 

Tako  pi-K-id  care  of  your  alarm  clock  .  Tliink  how  importanr 
ii  is  to  you  in  tliuos  like  ilioso.  Try  \o  get  as  much  po.-«d 
service  out  of  your  clock  as  the  maker  built  into  it. 


Western  Clock  Co.  -  makers  of  Westchx 

Biif  Ben       Baby'  Hen       Pocket  Ben      .•imernxi       J.mtifoiii      Jmne/ui^      Biny^      S/erp  Mefi-r 

La  Salle.  111..  U.  S.  A.  Factories  at  Peru.  111. 
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S^MCHOIAS 


/onBoi/sand  Girls 

What  chance  does  your  boy  or  girl 
have  to  be  one  of  the  nation's  leaders  in 
future  years.?  It  depends  not  only  on 
education  but  on  mentai en'vironment  znd 
the  will  to  succeed. 

If  you  knew  how  many  successful  men 
and  women  of  today  were  readers  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  their  youth,  you  would 
not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  this  magazine 
for  your  own  children.  You  would  sub- 
scribe if  it  cost  ten  times  as  much. 

St.  Nicholas  is  a  real  influence  in  the 
lives  of  its  readers.  It  cultivates.  It  in- 
spires. It  stimulates  ambition.  It  is  a 
healthful-minded  friend  to  boys  and  girls 
in  the  vital,  formative  period  of  youth. 

St.  Nicholas  is  a  real  magazine.  It  has 
fascinating  stories,  lots  of  them,  but  all 
clean  and  wholesome.  Its  tales  of  ad- 
venture and  discovery  and  science  and 
nature  are  instructive  and  interesting. 

There  is  a  monthly  review  of  world 
events,  written  especially  for  youthful 
minds.  The  department  of  patriotic 
work  is  timely.  T'he  stories  and  games 
and  verses  for  little  folks  are  delightful. 

Best  of  all,  St.  Niciiolaa  gives  its 
readers  something  todo.  TheSt.  Nicholas 
League  competitions  have  encouraged 
thousands  of  budding  artists  and  writers 
and  amateur   photographers.       Ail   their 


most  promising  work  is  published  in  the 
magazine  and  gold  and  silver  badges  are 
given. 

Do  this  for  your  children's  future.  Give 
them  St.  Nicholas  now. 

St.  Nicholas  is  one  of  the  few  things  tliat 
have  not  advanced  in  price.  The  cost  is 
but  $3  per  year,  less  than  a  cent  a  day  — 
a  mighty  small  investment  when  you  con- 
sider the  dividends  it  will  pay  in  the  mind- 
development  of  your  children.  Better 
still,  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Sub- 
scription offer  of  2  years  for  S.S. 

There  is  no  finer  Christmas  or  birthday 
gift  than  St.  Nicholas.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  St.  Nicholas,  Subscrij)tion 
Dept.K-l,  3.S3  Kourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Home  Study 

i2Tlh  Year) 
Butinett  Communication,  Form*  of  Public 

AddrosB  —and  tnorc  than  400  cillicr  Academic 
and  professional  courses  arc  oiicted  by  corre- 
spondence.    Address: 

atjp  Muiurraitii  of  (fHiiraga 

J^  Division   U,    Chicago,  III. 


LANGUAGES  ?^^ 

ON  Al.1.  PMONOCRAPMS 


JICKl-V 
ARNEO 


STANDARn    DICTIONARY   superiority  i|uickl.T   becoiiiM 
pltiin  t'l  IIh<  Mian  or  woinaii   who  iuvcstigatei. 

Ward-Belmont  School  You.!g  women 

<  )(T»Trt  u  Hix-yi-ar  roiirnc  of  hIikIv  embracing  two  years  of 
lolIfK*'-  Meet-*  fxaiMinK  (leinaiuN  of  a  most  (JisrriminatinK 
{talninaKC.  I'^or  information  address  TiiK  Skcrktaby, 
Hki.moni  Hku;iits.  Box  K.  Nashvii.i.k,  Tknn. 

^  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 


r»['»l    II. e    .     T.  .  I    *  .-*-.! 
i,UvM    IL       t  kn.,.j  tt.l     fri 


'  •   ai.  \<ntJl     JO\t 

Iftlf  fc<«  »'u  \J  bj  lll» 


SPANISH. f;in:m 

ITALIAN  V( 


LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Roftvnihara  Prm-  i  .    :^     y 

0»»d  fcnl  r»coiiiiii»ti.J»J   liT  •■K.    ■  •• 

y   M    C  ,  Fr.nch    M.n.rt     f,  i 

forSj'at«f«.       Writ*  f^r  l*.»>k  •!  •  .      "    • 

THE  LANOUAQC   PHONK  METHOD 
902  Putnam  aidg.    t  W.  4«lh  ft<f  t,  W.Y. 


Kxcrutivc  Arc 
ncvJ  ttii>n>.     () 

are  .  Hrr  iiiK-  f  ' 


rht)uitaTi(li4  of  tirma 
lantJi  in  l>    S.     Many 

i.  tlu.r.-l\  I.*  m.iil  in 


Ani.  r,,  KM    li>H..i.'.    .f    \><-    >ji.tA-  I*       i-rt    t.iiJ.  II    i.-i.--.^,     ututa. 
Writ*  DV*  tuT  fri*«>  bo«jk  of  AccouDtJLDi-y  facta. 

La  Sail*  Cxt*nalon  Unlv«r«lty,  Dept   1052-HAB,  Chtcace 
"77»tf  H'ori4'4  Gr0M0st  Extension  VniverMiiy" 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 


WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  Tht  Digest  dur- 
ing October.  The  October  5th  issue 
contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each 
school.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs 
and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
listed  below,  or  ^ve  will  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits 
the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality, 
size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be 
considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  is 
possible  and  receive  time-saving  information  by 
writing  to  the  schools  or  direct  to  the 

School  Department  of 

The  Literary  Digett. 

GIRLS'   SCHOOLS   &   COLLEGES 

D.  C Nat'I  Park  Seminary WashinRton 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary  .Washington 

Mo Lindenwood  College St.  Charles 

N.  y Ossining  School Ossining 

Va Mary  Baldwin  Seminary...  Staunton 

Hollins  College Hollins 

Wis Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

Milwaukee 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

N.  J Peddie  Institute Hightstown 

N.  Y Manlius  Schools Manliua 

N .  C FHnehurst  School Pinehurst 

Ohio Ohio  Mil.  Institute College  Hill 

Pa Carson  Long  Inst.     .New  Bloomfield 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

Ki.skiminetas  Springs 

Va Fishbume  Military  School 

Waynesboro 

Wis St.  John's  Military  Academy 

Delatield 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BACKWARD 

CHILDREN 

N.J Bancroft  Training  School 

Haddonfield 

Pa Miss  Brewster's  School.    Lansdowne 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Koslyn 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

1ni> Bogue  Institute Indianapolis 

Wis North-Westem  School Milwaukee 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Mich.  . .  Detroit  Technical  Institute . . .  Detroit 

MUSIC  SCHOOLS 

N.  V Institute  of  Musical  Art 

New  York  City 
Mrs.  Berry's  Studio. .  New  York  City 


Mich. 


Ml).. 


LAW  SCHOOLS 

.  Detroit  College  of  Law Detroit 

MISCELLANEOUS 

.Calvert  School Baltimore 
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Built  for  War,  Yet 

Ready  for  Peace 


Panel 
;  Heights 

7-10" 


^                                    ao  Ft  — 
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\           or 

11-6" 

,^^^^ 

^^ 

f"^^-^ 

1 

)ft. 
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The  Truscon  Steel  Building 
shown  above  has  been  erected  by 
a  large  industry  to  enable  it  to 
carry  on  its  program  of  war-time 
production.  It  admirably  fulfills 
its  present  purpose;  but  it  readily 
can  be  adapted  to  peace  time 
uses.  At  any  time  this  Truscon 
Steel  Building  can  be  enlarged 
or  reduced  in  size,  or  taken  down 
and  re-erected  in  a  new  location, 
without  loss  or  depreciation. 

Permanent  and  fireproof,  yet 
quickly  built, Truscon  Steel  Build- 
ings consist  of  standard  inter- 
changeable panels— forming  doors, 


windows  and  walls.  These  build- 
ings are  furnished  in  any  length, 
various  heights  and  widths  up  t<i 
100  feet.  {^See  accompflnymg  diagrajtn. ) 
Important  industries  using  Truscon 
Steel  Buildings  include  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Studebaker  Corporation.  Pack- 
ard Motor  Car  Co.,  American  Can 
Co.,  Parke  Davis  &  Co.,  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Merjienthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Standard  Oil  Co. ,  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Great  Lakes  Entjineerint^  Co., 
Prest-O-Lite  Co. ,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R,  R. ,  and  U.  S.  Government. 


Ij  you  need  a  nenv  building,  vjrile  us  staling 
approximate  size,  or   return  coupon    beloiv. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

(rORMCRLV     TRU&SCO    CONCRCTt     STCCL    CO) 

YOUNGSTOWN,      OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES   IN    PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


TRUSCON 
STEEL  CO.  i 

V  Yaaa(«te«rB.  Oh* 


high,  to  be  uKcdfor 
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A  Thief— 

She? 

AND  YET — with  a  shiver  she  told  him  all  the 
.  sordid  story!  The  stage  life — the  nig:hts  of 
drunkenness — the  days  of  remorse  for  iier  sin — 
all  was  poured  out  in  the  desperate  tale.  But  he 
loved  her  in  spite  of  all,  and — tiien  came  tlie  as- 
tounding truth — the  unexpected  twist 
—  that  makes  O.  Henry  the  most 
eagerly  read  of  American  story-tellers 

„    0.  HENRY 

™'  '  274  Complete  Storie* — One  Long  Novel 

,  ,,^.  One  soldier  in  France  liad  witli  Iiim  a 

rlj.  volume  of  O.  Henry  which  was  split  up 

into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  stories, 

distributed  and  used  until  the  print  had 

.1i,  worn  away.  ■ 

i.i.  .\cross   the   dark  war  clouds   that  hover 

over  the  world  today,  there  is  one  ray  of  light 

that  cheers  and  heartens — il  is  C).  IlICNRV. 

■1,  J  England  is  reading  him  and  loving  him  as 

"■       ■   .she  never  did  before.    Krance  is  turning  to 

him  to  lighten  her  sorrow. 

P>^\/<l.     '  Now  that  America  has  gone  into  this  great 

waV  (or  right— we,  too,  read  him  more  than  ever. 

W7*  WJ  ¥J*  TJ*       6    Volume* 
r   1\II#Jl^     jack    LONDON 

llis  name  has  spread  over  the  earth.  Imi- 
tators have  risen  about  him  in  a  cloud — flat- 
terers of  his  genius.  lie  was  a  Nonseman  of 
the  western  coast.  Through  him  we  may  drop 
our  weight  of  everyday  fears  and  deal  with 
men — (or  he  was  bolder  than  all  his  heroes. 
.See  life  with  him  in  the  rough — life,  palpita- 
ting-latent— real.  Get  his  iK'st  work  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge. 

WHY  THE  PRICE  ON  THE  NEXT  EDITION 

ilF  THERE  IS  ANY) 

MUST  GO   UP! 

Here's  a  note  from  the  manager  of  the 
manufacturers  to  the  sales  manager  of  the 
Rrrific  of  Ra'i(-v^: 

"Sveral  day  ago  we  contracted  for 
more  paiier  for  O.  UENRV  and  now 
me  iM'cpIe  have  advised  us  that  they 
cunnoi  buy  it  at  the  old  price.  I  don't 
know  what  we  arc  going  to  do  ,ibout 
getting  iKioks,  but  I  do  know  that  we 
won't  get  anotlirr  scrap  ofj  pai>cr  at 
the  old  pricew.tand  I  am  worried  about 
llu'lbinding." 

Pake  that  to  heart.  It  means  that 
I  here  ni.i\-  never  be  another  c<litioM  of 
O.  HENRY  —  and  if  tlu-re  is.  it  will  cost 
much  move.  And  there  is  but  little  of  the 
old  edition  left.  Gel  your  .-^et  while  you 
can.  Ctct  it  at  the  low  price.  S<Mid  the 
cou|x)n  now — today.  Never  again  will 
these  or  any  other  books  be  nuide  at  such 
.1  low  jiric  (•  S<'nd  the  cotiiK>n  NOW — 
TODAY     AT  ONCE— or  you  will  be  too  hit.-. 

REVIEWJDF  REVIEWS  CO^ 30  IrYlng  Place.  New  York 

ItlMI."    OK   lll.Mt.WS  CO..  SU  lr»inl  I'Urr,  >»»  >ork. 

Spiict  in<>  on  approval,  rliartes  paid  t>7  ymi,  O.  ll(>niT'ii  wurkt  in 
i'l  volnuin!!.  gitlrl  topfi.  AlNo  tho  tl-volnmc  tc\  of  Jncli  Uimlon  t>nnnd 
in  ololli.  If  1  knpp  thp  ImhiVh.  I  will  r<>ui{t  $1  por  niontli  for  17 
niorithi  f<ii- the  0.  llrniyiirt  only  and  if  tain  Ihn  .laok  lx>ndoD  fl<-t 
withonl  rliargc.  OthcrwlBr  I  will,  witliin  Uu  dajt,  rctdirn  -lM>tli 
«.n  at  yonrexpannc  Lit  Dif .  IO-l«-lg 

Xttmr 

A  diiresS > 

Occtipiilion 

Tlif  Watitifnl  thref  .quarter  Ipather  edition  of  0  Uanry  colt*  ODly 
a  fi<<T  cent!  ni»rr  a  roliim*  and  hat  prorad  a  fayorilr  buidini  P^r 
tlili  luzurioui  biudint.  chanff  aboft  to  %\M  a  moDth  tor  !.'>  moulbi 
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80  to  100  Words  a  Minute 
Guaranteed  ! 

Learn  at  Home — 10  Easy  Lessons 

A  wonderful  new  method  of  accpiirinj; 
skill  on  the  typewriter  has  been  discov- 
ered. Almost  over  night  it  has  revolution- 
ized the  whole  typewriting  situation. 
y\lready  thousands  of  stenographers  and 
other  typewriter  users  who  never  exceeded 
thirty  to  forty  words  a  minute,  are  wi  iling 
80  to  100  words  with  half  the  effort  am! 
with  infinitely  greater  accuracy  than  the\- 
ever  could  before, 


juld  before,       /dj /  7 
-.'.  nd   thej       /fr,(   f  ■ 
are  earning   /'/> 
.salaries in-  ;.'  .'  ■ 


creased   in 
iroiJortioM. 


Nothing  Else  Like  It 

Don't  confuse  this  new  way  in  t\i)ewriting  with  any 
system  of  the  past.  There  has  never  been  anything  like 
it  before.  It  is  as  different  from  the  old  fouch  system  as 
diy  is  from  night.  Special  iiy7niiaslic  Finger-Training 
K.xercises  bring  results  in  days  that  ordinary  methods 
will  not  produce  in  months.  It  is  the  greatest  step  in 
typewriting  since  the  typewriter  itself  was  invented  — 
already  its  success  has  become  nation-wide. 

Doubles  and  Trebles  Salaries 

Among  the  thou.sands  of  operators  who  have  taken  ui) 
this  system  are  hundredsof  graduates  of  business  colleges 
and  special  typewriting  courses  —  many  were  .so-called 
touch  writers  —  yet  there  has  not  been  a  single  one  who 
hasn't  doubled  or  trebled  his  or  her  speed  and  accuracj-, 
and  the  salaries  have  been  increased  from  $8  to  $15  a 
week  (their  former  pay)  to  125,  $30  and  even  $40  weekly. 
.And  the  new  way  is  amazingly  easy  for  anyone — there 
are  only  10  le.s.sons  and  they  can  be  quickly  learned  at 
home. 

New  Catalog  Free 

We  cannot  describe  here  the  secret  principle  of  this 
new  nuHhod.  But  we  have  prepared  a  catalog  which 
tells  all  about  it  in  complete  detail,  which  is  free  to  those 
interested.  It  is  a  big  32-page  catalog  brimful  of  eye- 
opening  ideas  and  valuable  information.  It  explains 
how  this  unique  new  method  will  quickly  make  your 
fingers  strong  and  dexterous,  bring  them  under  perfect 
control,  make  them  extremely  rapid  in  their  movements — 
how  in  a  few  short  weeks  you  can  transform  your  tyix> 
writing  and  make  it  easy,  accurate  and  amazingly  spiedy 
—all  this  and  much  more  is  told  in  detail.  No  instruc- 
tion book  ever  written,  no  matter  what  it  co.st,  ever  told 
so  plainly  the  real  WHY  and  HOW  of  expert  type- 
writing. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead  —  if  you  want  to 
make  your  work  easier — if  you  want  to  put  more  money 
in  your  iwy  enveloiie  —  get  our  catalog  at  once.  It 
will  be  a  revelation  to  you  as  to  the  speed  and  salary 
that  is  possible  to  typists.  Mail  postal  or  letter  NOW, 
before  vou  forget.  Address,  The  Tulloss  School, 
iisn  Colleiie  Hill.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

What  You  Need  to  Know  .\bout  EntlUh  is  told  pleas 
antly  and  interestingly  in  "Essentials  of  English  Speech  and 
Lileralure,"  by  Frank  II.  \'izctclly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  ".\  tasci- 
natiiigbook.  Scholarly,  lively,  interesting." — TheClobe,  New 
YoiU.  Third  Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  4;.?  paces,  J;,  so  net: 
by  mail.  }i.(>j.    FuNC  &  W,\gn.\lls  Company,  New  York. 

Minne-Wawa  Camp  School  for   Girls 

High  schiiiil  sulijccts  and  all  winter  .-iports.  .Also  subjivts 
for  girls  who  are  Iiki  young  to  go  to  college. 

Address   Mr.  and    Mr».  M.  A.  EBERT, 
Tomnhawli  Laltr,  Oneida  Co.,  Wisconsin 

BOOKKEEPER 

GET  OUT  OF   THE   RUT: 

betximc  a^  cert i (led  Public  or  ("est  .Vrcoinilanf,  go  into  busi- 
neaa  for  yourself;  demand  for  expert  accountants  exceeds  the 
■upply,  our  graduates  earn  over  J6.(XX)  ycarK  ;  have  more 
biuineas  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home  in  s|)are  time 
by  our  new  •/•tern.   Write  for  booklet  and  special  offer. 

We  have  no  solicitor!). 
UnlTartal  Boilnaat  Initltata,  113  Pullman  Bldff.,  Maw  'fork 


ELBERT  HUBBARD,  Foundrr  of  The  Roycroft 
Shops,  Lost  on  the  Lusitania,  May  7,  1915 

Did  The 
Kaiser 

Kill 
Elbert 

Hubbard 

Because  He  Wrote 

"Who  Lifted  The 
Lid  Off  Hell?" 


'OME  say  that  the  Kajser 
in  his  blind  wrath  sent 
the  U-bcxat  to  sink  the 
Lusitania  because  Elbert 
Hubbard  was  aboard.  Elbert  Hub- 
bard named  the  Kaiser  a  "  Mastoid 
Degenerate"  and  told  about  his 
withered  arm  and  leaky  ear.  When 
Hubbard  was  called  to  Europe  to 
write  from  first-hand  information 
for  the  American  People  the  Kaiser 
knew  what  to  expect.  Then  the 
Sayville  Wireless  sputtered  spite- 
fully— a  Sub  slipped  out  from  Kiel 
and  the  Lusitania  never  reached 
port  I  Elbert  Hubbard  died,  but  his 
indictment  of  the  German  tyrant 
lives ! 

Order  the  book,  Who  Lifted  the  Lid 
and  learn  why  The  Hohenzollem 
was  afraid  to  let  the  man  who  wrote 
it  write  any  more  ! 

THE  ROYCROFTERS 
East  Aurora,  New  York. 

C  Sc^d  me  a  copy  of  Who  Lifted  the  Ltd, 
for  which  I  enclose  2S  cent.s  (Forward  Post- 
age Stamps,  Thrift  Stamps  or  Coin — Use 
this  Coupon.  Write  your  name  and  address 
on  margin  of  this  page.) 

L.  D. 
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SAFEGE 


ITake  a  look  at  this  cross  section  of  the  GENCO  Safege  Blade. 
Note  the  broad  back,  the  concave  grind,  and  the  bevel  above 
the  edge.  Any  expert  on  cutting-steel  will  tell  you  this  is  the 
proper  shape  for  the  ideal  shaving  edge. 

2  You  can  renew  this  razor's  edge  by  stropping  it  on  the  palm 
of  your  hand. 


3  See  that  guard  ?  This  razor  has  a  standard  blade,  such  as  bar- 
bers use,  but  that  guard  protects  your  face  while  shaving.  It 
also  shields  that  keen,  enduring  cutting  edge  so  that  nothing  can 
reach  and  turn  it.  You  can  drop  this  razor  and  not  nick  its  blade. 

4  Simply   by  flipping  back   that   guard,  you  can  cleanse  this 
razor  without  running  water. 


This  Razor  Saves  Razor-quality 
Steel  and  Money 


npHE  GENCO  Safege  has  one  blade 
"^  for  a  lifetime.  It  has  the  con- 
cave grind  and  beveled  edge  that  all 
professionals  use.  It  is  equipped  with 
a  simple,  removable  guard.  The  re- 
sult is  a  professional  razor  you  can  use 
anywhere  with  absolute  safety. 

The  GENCO  Safege  has  the  advan- 
tages of  both  types  of  razors  and  the 
faults  of  neither.  No  complements 
of  new  blades  are  required,  which 
saves  razor-quality  steel  for  our  Gov- 
ernment and  money  for  you.  The 
edge  is  the  famous  GENCO  profes- 
sional razor  edge,  which  is  firm  and 
sure  and  endures. 

This  is  the  razor  that  you  can 
shave   with,   wipe    the    lather    from, 


and  afterward  cleanse  thoroughly 
without  running  water.  This  is  the 
razor  that  you  can  use  with  com- 
plete safety  —  on  a  rocking  train, 
aboard  a  lurching  ship,  in  trench  or 
dug-out  under  fire. 

Its  first-cost  is  low.  It  has  no  up- 
keep costs.  And  it's  an  instrument 
enabling  you  to  shave  yourself  with 
the  speed  and  smoothness  of  a 
barber. 

Whatever  your  shaving  preferences 
—  standard  blade  or  safety  —  there  is 
a  GENCO  type  of  razor  with  the 
famous  GENCO  edge  that  you  can 
shave  with  for  a  lifetime.  We  guar- 
antee that  edge.  "GENCO  Razors 
must  make  good  or  we  will." 


Geneva  Cutlery  Corporation,  235  Gates  Avenue,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  renowned  GENCO  professional  rarors 
Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Razors  in  the  World 


The  price  of  the 
GENCO  Safege 

is  $3. 
Don 't  pay  more. 
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Good  fabrics  are 
''good  business" 

HERE'S  one  thing  you 
can't  lose  sight  of  if  you 
want  clothes  that  last  and  save 
— get  good  fabrics.  Prices  are 
higher;  and  in  many  clothes, 
fabric-quality  is  lower.  Ours 
.  isn't. 

'  We  make  our  clothes  of  lasting  fabrics, 

as  always;  we  guarantee  vour  satisfac- 
tion with  fabric,  style,  wear,  tailoring, 
dye  —  as  we  always  have.  You  pay 
more  for  such  clothes  but  they're  worth  it. 

i  Our  clothes  are  all  wool. 

Hart  Schaffner&  Marx 

Clothes  that  save 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   REPLY    AND   THE    PEOPLE'S   REPLY 


SINCK  WK  ARE  FIGHTING  FOR  DEMOCRACY  and  to 
end  secret  diplomacy,  it  was  perhaps  fitting  that  the  German 
peace  bid  addrest  to  the  head  of  the  American  Government 
liad  such  a  clear,  direct,  and  categorical  answer  from  the 
American  peoi)le  themselves,  for  while  President  Wilson  was 
carefully  preparing  a  counter-offensive  to  meet  the  Prussian 
])eace  offensive,  the  spokesmen  for  the  American  people  in  Con- 
gress, on  the  street,  and  in  the  newspapers,  were  telling  what  they 
thought  of  Prince  Maximilian's  request  for  an  armistice.  They 
were  telling  it,  various  editors  remark,  with  a  unanimity  which 
hasne\'er  been  equaled  in  this  or  in  an^^  other  warring  country, 
and  the  answer  of  the  American  people  came  in  phrases  liki> 
the  New  York  Tribune's:  "We  demand  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Germany,  and  we  prefer  to  receive  it  on  German  soil." 
Our  people  were  clearly  ready  for  a  curt  rejection  of  the  Ger- 
man overtures  such  as  the  earlier  Austrian  note  met  with  at  the 
White  House.  They  were  naturally  surprized  when,  expecting 
to  be  thrilled  by  a  battle-cry,  they  found  themselves  called  upon 
calmly  to  apprai.se  a  cautious  and  clever  diplomatic  maneuver. 
In  Washington,  according  to  one  correspondent,  twenty-four 
hours'  study  of  President  Wilson's  note  pretty  well  did  away 
with  the  original  disappointment  of  those  who  had  looked  for  a 
fiat  refusal  to  entertain  any  proposition  emanating  from  Ger- 
many. Everybody,  says  another  writer,  exprest  disappoint- 
ment on  first  reading;  then,  after  hours  of  thought,  two  camps 
formed:  those  who  considered  it  a  splendid  piece  of  strategy 
and  the  equivalent  of  a  demand  for  surrender,  and  those  who 
held  it  "a  weak  invitation  to  a  lot  of  peace  talk"  which  might 
even  impair  the  morale  of  the  Allied  armies.  Editorial  com- 
ment naturally  split  along  similar  lines.  Germany's  iirsl 
announ(;ement  of  her  willingness  to  meet  the  President's  con- 
ditions found  opinion  here  likewise  divided.  Those  who 
dreaded  any  "conversation  with  the  Hun"  agreed  with  the 
Memphis  Commercial-A  pjcal  that  "a  most  dangerous  situation 
for  the  Allies"  had  been  brought  about,  and  shared  its  fear 
that  "thi"  arch-criminal  among  nations  may  escape  with  its 
hid(>."  Strong  supporters  of  the  President's  <iii)lomatic  move,  on 
the  other  hand,  remained  confident  that  if  the  German  answer 
were  not  the  "unconditional  surrender"  Secretary  McAdoo 
and  others  understood  it  to  be,  Mr.  Wilson  could  be  depended 
upon  to  use  it  so  as  to  bring  about  either  such  a  surrender 
or  a  complete  exposure  of  German  double-dealing. 

Since  further  discussion  of  the  President's  not«>  would  not  \w 
iuteliigitile  without  reference  to  the  actual  words  of  thi'  com- 
munications with  Berlin,  it  may  be  W(>11  to  quote  the  documents 
at  this  point.  On  October  6  the  German  Chancellor  dispatched 
this  note  through  the  Swiss  Government  to  President  Wilson: 

"The  (ierman  Government  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  in  han<i  the  restoration  of  peace,  acquaint 
all  the  belligerent  stattvs  of  this  recpiesl,  and  invite  them  to 
send  plenipotentiaries  for  the  jiurpose  of  oi>ening  negotiations 


"It  accej)ts  the  program  set  forth  by  the  IVesident  of  th«- 
United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  Januar\  8,  and  in 
his  later  pronouncements,  especially  his  spw-f-h  of  Sept^'inix-r  2~ . 
as  a  basis  for  j)eace  negotiations. 

"With  a  view  to  avoiding  further  bloodshed,  the  German 
Government  requests  the  immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistic*- 
on  land  and  water  and  in  the  air." 

On  the  8th,  Secretarj'  of  State  Lansing  sent  this  note  to 
Germany  through  the  Swiss  legation  at  Washington: 

"Before  making  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Grt-man 
Government,  and  in  order  that  that  n-plj'  shall  be  as  <-andid 
and  slraitrlitforward  as  the  momentous  inti  rests  in\ol\»-d  re- 
quire, the  President  of  the  United  States  deems  it  ne<'<'ssary  lo 
assure  him.self  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  note  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor.  Does  the  Imperial  Chanctllor  mean  that  th<' 
Imperial  (Jerman  (ioxernment  accepts  the  t^-rms  laid  down  by 
the  President  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unil4-<1  States 
on  the  8th  of  .January  last  and  in  subsequent  addres.se.s.  and 
that  its  ol)ject  in  ent(»rin',r  into  discussions  would  be  only  to 
agree  upon  the  practical  details  of  their  :ii)|ilication? 

"The  President  feels  bound  to  say  \\\\\\  n-gard  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  armistic  '  that  he  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pro- 
pose a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  go\eriinu'nts  with  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  associated  against  the  Central 
Powers  so  long  as  the  armies  of  those  Powers  arc  ujK)n  their 
soil.  The  good  faith  of  any  discussion  would  manifestly  depend 
upon  the  con.sent  of  the  Central  Powers  immediately  to  with- 
draw their  fonn's  everywhere  from  in\a<led  territory.  The 
Pnisident  also  fe;'ls  that  he  is  justified  in  asking  whether  the  Im- 
perial (Miancellor  is  s|)eaking  merely  for  the  constitut«Hl  authori- 
ties of  the  Em|)ire  who  have  so  far  conduct«'d  the  war.  He  de«'m^ 
the  answer  to  these  questions  vital  from  every  |)oint  of  \-iew." 

On  October  12,  Foreign  Secretary  Solf  sent  out  from  Berlin  p 
note  accepting  the  peace  "terms"  laid  down  by  President  Wilson 
on  .lanuary  S  and  subsequently,  and  declaring  the  German 
Government's  nadmess  to  :igree  upon  thi'  practical  details  of 
their  a|)|)lication  and  its  belief  that  the  Allies  also  take  the 
position  taken  by  Pn-sident  Wilson  in  his  addresses.  The  Ger- 
man Government  in  this  note  declared  itself  ready  "for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  an  armistice"  to  'com|)ly  with  th«' 
l)roi)Ositions  of  the  President  in  regard  to  evacuation."  and  sug- 
gested "a  mixed  Commission"  to  make  'he  necessary  arrange 
ments.  Kinally,  it  was  a.sserted  that  the  Chancellor,  supported 
by  "the  great  majority  of  the  Reich-^tag."  spoke  "in  the  name 
of  the  German  (Jovernment  and  of  the  (Jerman  piople." 

On  the  iniblication  of  the  Pn>sidenl's  note  of  inquiry,  Senator 
I.<jdge,  Republican  leader  in  the  Ui)per  Hou.st>,  d«»clared  him- 
.self "kt^'nly  disaj)pointwl,"  as  he  had  felt  very  strongly  "that 
there  should  l>e  no  discussion  with  the  German  (Joveniment 
until  the\'  are  ready  and  couiix-IKhI  to  accept  the  t^rms  wt 
think  it  right  to  impose."  Colonel  Roosevelt  lielieves  that  an> 
"elTort  to  fight  and  to  negotiate  at  the  same  time  is  apt  t« 
damage  the  fighting  end  of  the  combination."  E\-I*r«'sident 
Taft  asks  in  the  Phikid.lphia  Puhlic  l.r<1g<-r: 

"Is  it  not  dangerous  to  invite  acoieptanc«»  of  the  jxiints  maxlo 
in  the  address  of  .lanuary  8  in  the  changes  which  have  taken 
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byUEALINC. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch 


THE   K_\ISER  WOULD   LIKE  TO  FIRL  THE  COOK. 

"  You  hired  and  you  want  to  Are  me,  hey?    Nothin'  doin' 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  .Service. 

A  ROYAL  MIXTURE  OF  YELL  AND  YELLOW. 


phu'O  in  the  situation  sin(^o  that  address?  Would  some  of  the 
fourteen  points  not  need  amendment":'  Moreover,  are  not  many 
of  them  so  phrased  that  a  formal  ac(!eptance  of  them  would 
]ea\  e  many  issues  open  for  dispute  and  easily  lead  to  a  renewal 

of  hoslilitios? 

"If  the  achievements  of  the  world's  proper  purpose  in  this 
war  demands,  as  it  does,  an  unconditional  surrender  of  a  trickj', 
cruel,  and  untrustworthy  foe,  why  not  say  so  now  and  be  as 
frank  in  our  language  as  we  ask  him  to  be  in  his?" 

Mr.  Gilford  Pinchot  points  out  that  "discussion  of  peace 
weakens  the  attack  far  more  than  the  defense — weakens  us  far 
more  than  our  enemies."  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  considers 
the  note  "certainly  a  source  of  danger  for  the  future."  Now,  it 
thinks,  if  the  rulers  of  Germany  "can  talk  and  send  notes,  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  string  their  people  along  till  winter  comes 
and  compels  the  dying  away  of  Foeh's  merciless  offensive." 
This  note,  the  Boston  Transcript  thinks,  "falls  painfully  short" 
of  pojjular  expectation,  and  its  "tone  and  terms  revive  the  ugly 
memories  of  the  sterile  Lusi.lania  series."  Nor  are  the  critics 
all  to  be  numbered  among  the  President's  political  opponents. 
The  Democratic  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  fears  "that  the 
note  as  i1  stands  will  impress  millions  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
as  a  modification,  even  in  some  sense  a  retreat,  from  the  fine 
and  straightforward  position  which  he  took  in  his  -address  of 
September  28."  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.) 
in  Tennessee  also  condemns  the  idea  of  "negotiations  with  an 
outlaw  and  a  murderer  except  on  an  'unconditional-surrender' 
basis."  In  the  Par  We,st  we  find  the  Salt  Lake  City  Herald 
( Ind.)  regretting  "that  the  President's  note  to  Germany  was  not 
more  deci.sive,"  and  the  Denver  fiocky  Mountain  News  (Rep.) 
is- very  much  afraid  that  President  Wilson's  answer  is  but  the 
beginning  "«)f  dij)lomatic  forres|)oii(ltiii'e  Ix'tween  Washington 
and  Berlin  regarding  construction  of  phra.si's  that  may  give  the 
enemy  time  to  mend  the  break  along  the  fronts." 

President  Wilsons  tiiplomacy  sivms  to  the  New  York  Globe 
"nimble  and  adroit,  \vt)rthy  of  Talleyrand  in  his  best  days," 
because  his  note  "suicinctly  put.s  qmries  whose  answer  will 
cither  «'OJnpeI  a  .statem«'nt  of  German  terms  or  force  an  abandon- 
imiii  of  the  assertion   that   (tcrmany  is  threatened  with  extinc- 


tion."   But  The  Globe  is  nevertheless  convinced  that  great  danger 
lurks  in  playing  the  game  this  way.     It  says: 

"We  are  on  the  eve  of  complete  victory.  If  the  President's 
note  is  interpreted  by  our  allies  as  meaning  that  the  President, 
having  said  no  negotiation  with  the  present  Government  of 
Germany  is  possible,  is  now  negotiating  with  it,  there  will  be 
gi'eat  dissatisfaction  among  those  whose  help  is  necessary  to  us  if 
Germany  is  no  longer  to  be  a  menace  to  us  and  to  the  world. 
Our  owTi  efforts  will  ine\itably  relax  if  the  idea  gets  headway 
that  a  settlement  is  in  an  advanced  stage.  So  far  as  Germany 
is  concerned  it  will  seem  to  many  that  she  will  be  stimidated 
to  say  to  herself:  'Behold,  we  need  but  to  hold  out  a  little 
longer  to  escape  humiliation.' 

"If  Prince  Maximilian  says  'Yes'  to  the  President's  queries, 
and  there  is  some  sort  of  rift  between  this  country  and  our 
allies,  it  is  possible  Germany,  and  cracking  Turkey  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  with  new  hope  in  their  hearts,  will  be  stimulated  to 
new  efforts,  thus  leading  to  a  prolongaticn  of  the  war.  The 
proviso  that  evacuation  must  precede  an  armistice  is  valueless. 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  already  evacuating.  To 
allow  them  to  withdraw  their  armies  and  stores  from  danger 
and  to  establish  a  new  line  of  defense  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  experts,  be  a  military  gift  to  Germany." 

While  many  would  ha\e  preferred  a  message  like  the  answer 
to  the  Austrian  peace  note,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.) 
holds  that  the  note  of  the  8th  was  "even  more  crushing  in  its 
rebuke,  for  under  cover  of  diplomatic  language  it  contains  a 
rapier  thrust  at  the  insolence  of  German  Imperialism."  Never 
before,  it  adds,  was  the  word  "merely"  intended  to  mean  so 
much — "merely  the  German  Government,  merely  the  Kaiser, 
merely  those  things  for  which  no  honest,  sensible  people  have  a 
moment's  respect  or  trust. "  Another  Western  daily,  the  Portland 
Oregonian  (Rep.),  calls  the  note  an  "adroit"  counter-oflfensive: 

"Gernu\ny  seeks  to  set  the  Allied  i)eoples  talking  and  to 
de\elop  differences  among  them  which  will  strengthen  the 
pacifists.  The  President  seeks  to  set  the  German  people  talking 
with  the  same  result." 

Tht'  President's  note  seems  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (Rep.) 
to  be  an  admirable  strategic  move.  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
(Ind.  Rep.)  believes  that  the  German  leaders  are  now  put  "in 
a  position  where  they  must  choose  between  ATrtual  surrender 
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or  self -exposure  as  arch  hypocrites."  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
(Ind.)  praises  the  President's  reply  as  "brief,  clear,  pungent, 
and  comprehensive."  The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  frequently 
a  critic  of  the  President,  is  now  enthusiastic  over  the  "masterly 
skill  with  which  he  parried  the  German  thrust,"  or,  as  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  (Dem.)  more  picturesquely  puts  it,  "\\ith  a 
keen,  glittering  sword  of  justice  and  right  the  President  has 
foiled  the  would-be  cunning  maneuver  of  the  Hun  and  has 
shivered  the  latter's  blade  to  the  very  hilt."  The  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  (Rep.)  agrees  that  "the  Hun  Government  has 
been  outmaneuvered, "  and  the  MinneapoUs  Tribune  (Ind.) 
is  quite  certain  that  the  German  Chancellor  will  not  be  able  to 
answer  the  President's  questions 
"without  loss  no  matter  which 
horn  of  the  dilemma  he  elects 
to  seize."  The  same  point  is 
made  by  The  Globe  (Dem.)  and 
The  Post  (Dem.),  of  Boston, 
while  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.)  points  out  what  a  search- 
ing test  the  President's  questions 
are  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Ger- 
man Government.  The  Boston 
Record  and  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
(Dem.)  both  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  note  a  subtly  wordt^d 
demand  for  surrender.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  says  the 
President "  is  simply  serving  notice 
on  the  adversary  that  he  will  not 
strike  if   an  honest   siurender  is 

intended,  but  otherwise " 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Borah,  of 
Idaho,  a  Republican,  finds  the 
President's  note  "well  designed 
to  clarify  a  very  involved  situa- 
tion." While  such  prominent 
Senators  as  Messrs.  Reed  (Dem., 
Mo.),  Hitchcock  (Dem.,  Neb.), 
Overman  (Dem.,  N.  C),  and 
Thomas  (Dem.,  Col.)  applaud  the 


THE   GAIN   BETWEEN  C.VMBHAl    AND  ST.   QUENTIN. 


Aft^^r  having  t)ccn  in  siglit  of  Cambrai   for  nearly  four  >Tar«. 

British  and  French   troops  captured   the  city,   as  shown  in  the 

shaded  section  of  the   map,  which   r«>cori1s  the  dimx-tion  of  their 

continuing  drive  toward  the  liolgian  Ivirder. 


President's  statesmanship  none  of  them  arp  quite  eo  enthusi- 
astic as  the  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jonrnnl  (Dem.),  who 
writes: 

"  In  a  few  words  the  hypocrisy  of  the  <  V-ntral  Powers  ie  ex- 
posed and  left  to  the  scorn  of  humanity,  and  the  whole  field  of 
attempted  negotiation  is  so  cleared  of  ambuscade  and  pitfall 
and  stealthy  shelter  that  it  becomes  a  vast  sunny  plain  where 
the  nations  must  stand  with  their  pretensions  and  aims  naked 
utterly." 

Critics  of  the  Wilson  repl\-  are  carefully  answered  by  the 
Democratic  New  York  ir^rW  and  inder>endr'nt  Newark  News. 
The  World  points  out  that,  owing  to  difffrrncos  of  wording  and 

circuni,><tarn'fs.  thf  .Austrian  and 
( iprnian  proposals  oaU(»d  for 
wholly  diffprrnl  answers.  Thf 
t^Jerman  note  containod  a  trap  in 
which  The  World  se<*s  the  (Jennan 
rather  than  the  rnit*>d  Stat<"8 
(Joveniment  now  catighl.  Berlin, 
we  are  told,  knows  full  well  that 
radical  opinion  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Great  Rrilaiii  would  never 
he  satisfied  with  an  abrupt  and 
curt  dismissal  of  the  Chaneellor's 
proposition.  .V  n-fusal  In  the 
President  to  consider  any  e<im- 
iininiealion  from  Germany  would 
lia\e  "  meant  pLsving  int<»  the 
hands  of  the  .liinker  and  Pan-(t<»r- 
man  elements,  which  are  tr>"ing  lo 
hold  the  German  i>eo|ile  together 
for  anot  her  wint«'r  «»f  war  by  solemn 
^\arninps  that  the  .Mlies  are  de- 
termined to  dismember  and  de- 
stnn  the  (ierman  nation."  It 
would  further  have  meant  "cnvit- 
ing  a  new  opi>orlunity  fortheOt^r- 
man  pro^wpanda  to  work  upon  the 
ct>>duhly  of  British.  VYench.  and 
Italian  lal>or.  which  ha-s  been  held 
in  lino  larpi^ly  by  the  I*nvsident's 
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influence,  and  to  renew  the  old  ar^ment  that  the  war  goes  on 
only  because  of  the  inexorable  greed  of  capitalisnm  and  com- 
mercialism." But  now  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  Prussian 
autocracy  "both  at  home  and  abroad;  unless  it  is  prepared  to 
surrender  on  President  Wilson's  terms,  its  peace  offensive  has 
failed  as  signally  as  its  military  offensive." 

The  Newark  Nervs  after  due  reflection  is  convinced  that 
most  Americans  realize  that  the  President's  note  is  "stronger 
and  more  confounding  than  a  brusk  dismissal  of  the  Chancellor's 
proposal  would  have  been;  they  understand  that  it  has  check- 
matod  the  Kaiser's  plan  of  appealing  to  the  German  people 
with  a  flaim  that  he  lias  honestly  tried  to  make  peace  and  that 
responsibility  for  the  prolongation  of  the  war  rests  upon  the 
wicked  enemy."  The  very  frequencj-  of  the  criticism  that  the 
note  should  have  been  more  peremptory  shows,  however,  what 
the  sentiment  of  this  country  is.  The  President's  demands 
"are  a  minimum;  if  Germany  wants  to  know  what  the  American 
attitude  is  she  is  answered  by  the  people  directlj\"  The  News 
would  quiet  the  fears  of  those  who  think  that  compliance  with 
the  President's  suggestions  would  enable  Germanj'  to  withdraw 
to  safety  great  masses  of  troojjs  and  large  stores  of  munitions. 
It  believes  that  his  plan  is  not  to  let  Germanj^  retire  un- 
molested from  invaded  territorj',  but  to  refrain  from  suggesting 
an  armistice  until  GcBmanj-  has  actuallj'  evacuated  it,  and — 

"How  she  is  going  to  evacuate  that  territory  is  Germany's 
problem,  for  the  Entente  armies  will  not  ]vt  up  harassing  and 
hammering  h(>r  while  she  is  going  out,  or  abate  their  efforts  to 
destroy  the  German  armies  and  capture  their  munitions  and  sup- 
plies in  the  process.  Let  her  get  out  if  she  can;  but  not  until 
she  has  got  out  will  we  take  an  armistice  under  consideration." 

In  both  Paris  and  London,  according  to  correspondents  for 
New  York  dailies  and  the  Associated  Press,  the  President's  note 
was  considered  clever,  logical,  and  effective.  The  London 
Westminster  Gazette  says  "it  fulfils  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  Allies  in  Europe."  An  official  statement  has  announced 
the  British  Foreign  Olfice's  approval.  The  popular  verdict  in 
Paris,  according  to  one  dispatch,  is  "that  the  note  could  not  be 
improved  upon,"  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  says: 

"The  Vienna  and  Berlin  Cabinets  sought  to  place  the  United 
States  before  a  dilemma — either  to  accept  the  armistice,  Avhich 
would  give  Germany  time  to  reconstitute  her  harassed  troops,  or 
to  evoke  in  Germany,  by  a  refusal  of  the  offer  of  peace,  a  patriotic 
movement  wliich  would  rally  round  the  new  Government  the 
whole  nation,  including  the  Socialists.  President  Wilson  has 
not  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  in  this  dilcnuna.  ]\v  de- 
manded (enlightenment,  and  lays  down  a  preliminary  condition. 
President  Wilson's  last  question  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  German  Government.     It  is  a  blow  in  the  Kaiser's  face.""' 

The  only  suggestion  of  dissent  from  any  rei)resentative  of  the 
Allies  is  found  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World  in  a  statement  given  to  the  press  in  Washington  by  Sir 
Erie  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  who  said: 

"We  can  not  win  by  talking  of  peace.  To  get  us  all  talking 
of  |>c!i<'<'  is  just  what.  Germany  wants 

"TIh-  Allied  armies  atul  Allied  na^■ies  will  bring  peace.  JjcX 
the  Kaiser  talk  while  Foch  shoots." 

That  Foch  has  been  shooting  to  more  advantage  than  the 
Kai.ser  ha«  btH»n  talkinf>  is  shown  by  the  smashing  of  the  Ger- 
mans' great  defense-line  in  the  Canil)rai  region  ntid  the  re- 
lentless pressure  in  the  Chainpagno  sector,  both  indicated  on 
the  maps  ou  the  preceding  page. 

The  program  of  world  peace  which  the  German  Chancellor 
must  now  unequivocally  accept  or  reject  was  thus  stated  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  Congress  on  January  8  last: 

1.  Open  Cdvoiiiints  of  poacc.  opi-iily  arrived  at.  after  wliirli  there  shall 
Im<  no  private  international  iinilerlakinKs  of  any  kind,  bnt  dii>lomaey  .«shall 
proceed  always  frankly  and  in  the  piihlle  view. 

:,>.  Absolute  freedom  of  iiavltfalion  upon  the  sea.s  outside  territorial 
waters,  alike  in  (K-aee  and  in  war,  exeept  as  the  sea-s  may  be  elosed  in  whole 
or  In  part  l>y  International  aetion  for  the  enforcement  of  international 
covenants. 

3.  Tlic  removal,  so  liU'  as  pti«>oiUc.  uf  all  ocouuinlc  barriers  and  the 


establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations 
consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

4.  Adequate  guaranties  given  and  taken  that  national  armaments 
•  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  do'hiestic  safety. 

.5.  Free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjtLstment  of  all 
colonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in 
determining  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  population 
concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  CKjuitable  claims  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 

6.  The  evacuation  of  all  Ru.ssian  territory,  and  such  settlement  of  all 
questions  affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  <-ooperation 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an  unhampered  and 
unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the  independent  determination  of  her  own 
political  development  and  national  policy,  and  a.ssure  her  of  a  sincere 
welcome  into  the  society  of  free  nations  under  institutions  of  her  own 
choosing;  and  more  tlian  a  welcome  assistance  also  of  every  kind  that  she 
may  need  and  may  herself  desire.  The  treatment  accorded  Russia  by  her 
sister  nations  will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good-will,  of  their  comprehension 
of  her  needs  as  distinguished  from  their  own  interests,  and  of  their  in- 
telligent and  unselfish  sympathy. 

7.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  mtist  he  evacuated  and  re- 
stored without  any  attempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoys 
in  common  with  all  other  free  nations.  No  other  .single  act  will  serve 
as  this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among  the  nations  in  the  laws  which 
they  them.selves  set  and  determined  for  the  government  of  their  relations 
with  one  another.  Without  this  healing  act  the  whole  structure  and 
validity  of  international  law  is  forever  impaired. 

8.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded  portions  re- 
stored, and  the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prus.sia  in  1871  in  the  matter  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  t he  world  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  should  be  righted  in  order  that  peace  may  once  more  be  made  secure 
in  the  interest  of  all. 

9.  A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  shotild  be  efifected  along 
clearly  recognizable  lines  of  nationality. 

10.  The  peopl&s  of  .Vustria- Hungary,  who.se  place  among  the  nations 
we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and  a.ssured,  should  be  accorded  the  freest  oppor- 
tiniity  of  autonomoiLs  development. 

11.  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  should  be  evacuated,  occupied 
teiTitories  restored;  Servia  accorded  free  and  secure  a<Tess  to  the  sea,  and 
the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan  States  to  one  another  determined  by 
friendly  coimsel  along  hisiorically  estabUshed  lines  of  allegiance  and  na- 
tionality; the  international  guaranties  of  the  political  and  economic  in- 
deijendence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan  States  should 
be  entered  into. 

]"2.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire  should  be 
a.ssured  a  secure  sovereignty,  but  the  other  nationalities  which  are  now 
under  Turkish  rule  should  be  a.ssured  an  undoubted  se<-urity  of  life  and  an 
absolutely  immolesled  opportunity  of  autonomous  development;  and  the 
Dardanelles  should  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free  pas.sagc  to  the  ships 
and  commerce  of  all  nations  imder  international  guaranties. 

13.  An  independent  Polish  state  should  be  erected  which  should  in- 
clude the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations  which 
should  be  assured  a  free  and  assured  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political 
and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity  should  be  guaranteed 
by  international  covenant. 

14.  A  general  a.s.sociation  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  specific 
covenants  for  lhi>  i)urpo.se  of  affording  mutual  guaranties  of  political  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrit>'  to  great  and  small  states  alike. 


TO   PUNISH   HUN   "  FRIGHTFULNESS " 

INSTEAD  OF  AWAKENING  TERROR,  it  is  evident 
from  a  reading  of  the  American  press  that  Germany  only 
arouses  a  fierce  desire  for  revenge  l)y  the  ruin  and  pillage 
that  blacken  the  line  of  her  retreat.  "Ruthlessness  is  a  blade 
of  two  edges,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  for  every 
act  of  destruction  avoidable  in  the  ordinarx-  progress  of  warfare 
Germany  must  pay.  If  Germany  surrenders,  there  must  be 
indemnity,  and  "if  the  war  goes  over  the  Rhine,  there  must  be 
destruction  in  kind."  This  thought  is  A'oiced  b>  sundry  other 
journals,  including  the  Washington  Post,  which  tells  us  that 
"if  the  Allies  will  give  notice  that  the  destruction  of  Brussels 
will  mean  the  destruction  of  Berlin,  and  then  faithfully  execute 
their  threat,  the  insensate*  Germans,  from  Junker  to  j)easant, 
will  ktiow  and  remember  (uv  all  time  to  come  tiial  civilization 
will  surely  punish  them  for  crime."  We  should  know  well 
enough  by  this  time,  .says  the  Spokane  Spohrxmau-Rrn'nr.  that 
it  is  us(>less  to  api)eal  to  tlu>  enemy's  sense  of  decency  and  right, 
lie  Tiuist  be  controlled  by  fear,  and  now  that  he  is  beginning 
to  fear  the  invasion  of  his  home  soil,  he  should  be  given  to 
understand  that  strict  retribution  will  be  exacted  for  acts  of 
vandalism.  The  Baltimore  Sun  recalls  that  in  his  retirement  in 
1017  Hindenburg  made  "as  complete  a  desert  of  the  abandoned 
terrane  as  could  be  found  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth," 
and  reports  now  coming  from  JVance  and  Flanders  indicate 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  "policy  of  incendiarism  and 
desolating  oruelty."  The  Seattle  Times  notes  that  German 
leaders  openly  gloat  over  the  fact  that  the  Empire  has  been 
spared  the  suffering  and  the  losses  inflicted  by  its  armies  upon 
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A  GLIMPSE   INTO  THE   FUTURE:   THE   AMERICAN   ARMY 
MARCHING    DOWN  UNTER   DEN  LINDEN. 

Secretary  McAdoo  said  in  his  speech  on  September  24:  "Now  that  wc 
have  the  Kaiser  and  his  brutal  hordes  on  the  run,  let  us  not  relax  effort  but 
intensify  effort.  Keep  iiitting  hard  and  smashing  harder.  That  is  the  way 
to  win  surely  and  quickly.  That  is  the  way  to  eliminate  the  Rhine;  that  is 
the  way  to  open  an  American  parade  on  Unter  den  Linden." 


France,  Belgium,  Servia,  Poland,  and  Roumania,  and  it  main- 
tains that  "to  make  peace  before  Germany  has  experienced  a 
measure  of  the  wanton  suffering  it  now  plans  to  inflict  upon 
Belgium  and  the  portion  of  northern  France  which  it  still  holds, 
but  which  it  will  bg  forced  to  relinquish,  would  be  a  hideous 
travesty  on  justice."  The  Charleston  American,  which  before 
our  entry  into  the  war  was  never  suspected  of  being  pro-Ally, 
thinks  that  a  warning  of  reprisal  to  Germany  by  the  AlUes 
would  be  "somewhat  curious,"  for — 

"If  it  be,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  the  determination  of  the 
Allies  to  rend  Germany  in  a  thousand  tatters,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  warning,  which  likewise  implies  an  agreement;  for 
surely  if  Germany  desist  in  her  course  the  meaning  of  the  note 
must  be  that  the  Allies  will  be  equally  gentle  and  considerate, 
and  all  the  tremendous  destruction  which  Germany  has  already 
committed  will  bo  unavenged. 

"It  is  stated  that  the  United  States  will  bo  asked  to  join  in 
these  remonstrances.  It  is  a  matter  well  worth  considering 
w  hether  after  all  this  is  a  wise  course." 

Much  as  it  revolts  the  natural  kindlj*  sentiments  of  our  own 
people  to  exact  reprisals,  observes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  "we  are  not  treating  with  civilized 
men,  but  with  brutes,"  and  if  we  give  the  Hun  a  dose  of  his  own 
medicine  he  will  begin  to  whimper  for  .salvation,  for  "everj- 
brute  is  a  coward,  and  the  German  is  particularly  cowardly  when 
he  is  at  a  disadvantage."  A  semioflicial  statement  on  German 
wantonness  is  given  by  Mr.  Jules  Canibon,  the  former  French 
Ambassador  at  Washington  and  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in 
BYench  affairs,  who  is  quoted  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Paris  as  saying: 

"At  the  moment  the  Central  Empires  address  tliemselves  to 
President  Wilson  to  obtain  an  armistice  and  begin  negotiations 
for  peace  the  German  armies  renew  the  horrors  they  have  been 
committing  in  all  the  occupied  territories. 

"St.  Qiiontiii,  Lens,  Cambrai,  Douai  are  burned,  mined,  ruined. 
Having  formerly  been  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  North.  1 
know  what  this  new  terror  means  to  the  n^gions  de\  astatod  by  the 
Gorman  armies.  Thes(>  represent  the  richest  territory  of  France, 
where  the  largest  French  iiidustrial  establishments  are  located. 
All  these  centers  havt>  a  glorious  past.  They  are  filled  with 
splendid  monuments  and  museums  and  libraries  of  priceless 
treasures.  In  Cambrai  stands  the  tomb  of  the  illustrious 
F^uelon. 


"One  can  not  view  without  j)rof()utid  sadin-s^  all  th<  ruin?  the 
German  invaders  are  leaving  behind  them  niin-  thai  rr  pr<srnl 
not  only  material  losses,  but  also  moral  losses. 

"The  conduct  of  the  German  armies  is  an  outrage  lo  civilisa- 
tion and  humanity." 

The  Buffalo  E.rj)rrss  notes  that  th<'  city  of  St.  Quentin  had  a 
population  of  .">0.()(X)  when  the  war  began,  and  when  the  French 
recovered  the  place  they  found  not  one  man,  woman,  or  child  to 
be  rescued.  Kven  the  aged,  the  infants,  and  the  invalidfs  had 
been  removed  or  were  dead.  Tlic  city  is  badly  daniafff^d  and 
homes  have  been  looted  of  everything  \alualil<'  when'  they  ha\e 
not  been  destroyed.  Si)eaking  of  this  ilespii-ablo  d*>od.  thr 
Providence  Jnurunl  says  that  f)rgaiii/,cd  wickedness  sums  up  fhr* 
whole  German  four-year  campaign,  and  "everythine  that  is 
repellent  in  the  primitive  sa\age  is  made  nion'  njx  llmt  by  the 
trained  ingenuity  of  the  veneenMJ  l>arbarian.  '  The  Chicago 
PoKt  urges  that  the  Allied  Council  in  a  note  to  "his  Satanii- 
Majesty  of  Pot.sdam."  .sohminly  pledge  themselves  that  for  every 
city  hereafter  destroyed  by  his  "retreating  imps"  a  city  of  like 
size  in  Germany  will  Ite  bunied  to  ashes-  beginning  prefer»t»ly 
with  Berlin.  Thv  I'osI  avers  that  such  n^prisnl  is  'sjinctiotM'*! 
by  international  law."  and  is  the  (mly  kind  of  languagt-  thai  the 
"V>lond  beast"  will  understand  or  heed.  The  New  York  Sun 
proposes  a  table  of  ap|)ro.\imately  equivalent  retributive  values 
as  follows: 


"  For  Cambrai 
"For  St.  Qui'Utin 
•For  Lille 
"For  Bruges 
"For  Antwerp.  . 
"For  Brussels 
"For  Liege    


Mrilheim 

Bonn 

Dtisseldorf 

Coblonz 

FVankfort 

d'idcno 

1  hiii'iN  er 


"We  have  no  doubt  that  this  table  can  U^  iniiin>\(a  ni  detail 
and  extended  in  geographical  application.  Pirhaps  the  method 
of  prevention  and  protection  which  it  suggest.s  can  lx»  renderp<l 
most  efT»M'tivi>.  not  by  promising  to  destroy  the  equivalent  Or*-- 
num  city,  but  by  j^nmusing  to  hold  it  and  it*j  inhabitant,*  to  con- 
vict labor  until  it  has  paid  the  last  pfennig  of  its  nation's  shame- 
ful debt  for  the  destruction  of  the  l-Viuich  or  l^elgian  ■  '^  -' 
againSt  it  in  the  fon^going  list. 

"  Whi^li  juan  of  re]irisal  would  seem  mon^  dreadful  to  Hunui^ 
apprehensions'.*'     We  eonft\ss  we  don't  know." 
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BUT  HK  WlLJj  STILL  Bli  A  LKOPAHD. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 

HOW   WILLIAM   GETS    READY   FOR   PEACE 


WELL.   LOOK  who's  HKRE! 

— Knott  iu  tlic  Dallas  Nrus. 


OUR    UNREADINESS   FOR   PEACE 

WE  Al{l<:  UNPREPARED  FOR  PEACE  just  as  we 
wrrc  inij)reparcd  for  war,  and  to  avoid  disaster  as  an 
aftcrclap  of  war,  immediate  action  is  imperative. 
This  is  the  tlioufijht  of  various  editorial  observers,  some  of  whom 
believe  it  is  uni?n])ortant  whether  the  iiidiistrial  reeonstruetion 
necessary  when  jx^ace  comes  be  entrusted  to  a  legislative  com- 
mission, as  proposed  by  Senator  Weeks  (Rep.),  of  Massachusetts; 
or  to  a,  Federal  commission,  as  planned  by  Senator  Overman, 
of  North  Carolina,  so  long  as  it  is  done  by  som(>body.  It  is  high 
time  for  statesnuMi  to  give  their  most  conscientious  study  to 
after-war  ])roblenis,  remarks  the  Boston  Trayi.scripl,  and  the 
Boston  Herald  says  the  watchword  to-day  is  the  same  as  that 
of  two  years  ago,  and  that  watchword  is  "Prepare."  Then  it 
was  to  i)r(^pare  for  a  contingency  onlj^  api)reliended  for  the 
future,  but  now  it  is  to  prepare  for  an  event  certain  to  occur. 
At  that  time  we  might  or  might  not  have  avoided  war,  but 
peace  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later.  One  highly  complex 
problem  we  face,  as  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  points  out,  is 
the  demobilization  of  the  American  Army,  and  we  read: 

"When  people  think  of  the  end  of  the  war  there  arises  in  th(Mr 
minds  a  picture  of  an  almost  instantaneous  return  home  of  the 
millions  of  men  who  have  gone  to  Europe  to  fight  or  to  support 
tlic  ligliters.  A  moment's  reflection  serves  to  disi)el  that  illusion. 
\\  hill  it  required,  or  will  have  required,  two  years  or  more  to 
transport  abroad  can  not  be  brought  home  in  a  few  days  or  weeks. 
Quite  likely  it  will  take  as  long  or  longer  to  bring  the  m(>n 
home  as  it  took  to  get  them  h(>nee.  But  even  that  gradual 
restoratioh  will  impose  a  vast  strain  uj)on  home  industry  unless 
plans  are  wisely  \\orked  out  in  advance  for  the  reabsorption  of 
tlir  mighty  host  into  civil  life." 

Introducing  his  resolution  for  a  legislative  reconstruction 
committee,  Senator  John  W.  Weeks  poinl.'s  out  that  since  early 
iti  lOlG  the  various  belligerent  nations  have  been  "investigating 
and  studying  every  conceivable  question  relating  to  after-war 
conditions  an<l  their  relation  to  the  social  and  industrial  life  of 
the  country,"  and  they  have,  "at  least  tentatively,  adopted  plans 
for  carrying  ou-t  the  policies  requir(>d  by  the  new  era  we  it^iist 
face."  The  Weeks  resolution,  in  which  the  House  concurred, 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  which  is  to 
be  composed  of  six  Senators  and  si.x  Representatives  in  Congress. 


Three  of  the  Senators  shall  be  selected  by  the  Democratic 
caucus,  three  by  the  Republican  conf(>rence,  and  the  six  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  shall  be  similarly  chosen.  The  subjects 
to  be  investigated  by  the  committee  and  to  be  report^-d  to  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  A^th  recommendations  as  to  additional 
legislation  or  otherwise  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"1.  Problems  affecting  labor. 

"2.  Problems  affecting  capital  and  credit. 

"3.  Problems  affecting  public  utilities. 

"4.  Problems  resulting  from  the  demobilization  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  military  war-r(>sources. 

"5.  Problems  affecting  our  foreign  trade. 

"6.  Problems  affecting  the  continuance  of  existing  industries 
and  the  establishment  of  new  industries. 

"7.  Problems  relating  to  agriculture. 

"8.  Problems  affecting  the  adequate  production  and  effective 
distribution  of  coal,  gasoline,  and  other  fuels. 

"9.  Problems  relating  to  shipping,  inclnding  shipyards,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  .sale,  continuance  of  ownership,  or 
leasing  of  both  yards  and  ships. 

"10.  Housing  conditions  and  the  disposition  of  houses  con- 
structed by  the  Government  during  the  war. 

"11.  War-legislation  now  on  ihv  statute-books,  with  reference 
to  its  repeal,  extension,  or  amendment. 

"12.  And  in  general  all  nuitters  necessarily  ari.sing  during  the 
change  from  the  activities  of  war  to  the  pursuits  of  jM'ace,  in- 
cluding those  that  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives." 

What  is  known  as  the  Administration's  plan  appears  in  the  bill 
offered  by  Senator  Overman  (Dem.),  which  provides  that  a  com- 
mission be  established,  to  be  knowm  as  the  Federal  Commission  on 
Reeonstruetion,  which  shall  be  composed  of  five  commi.ssion«rs 
to  be  "appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad\ice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate."  Not  more  than  three  of  the  com- 
missioners shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  Each 
commissioner  would  receive  a  salary  of  ten  thou.sand  dollars  a 
year,  and  any  of  them  iTiight  be  removed  by  the  Presid(^nt  for 
cause.  The  commission  would  cease  to  e.xist  two  years  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  of  the  present  war  unless  Congress 
l)rovided  otherwise.  The  special  tasks  of  the  commission  an; 
named  as  follows: 

"  ('7)  The  financing,  regulation,  control,  and  development  of  the 
merchant  nuirine. 

"(6)  The  development,  financing,  expansion,  and  direction  of 
foreig!!  trade. 

"  {r.)  The  reorganiz.Tiion,  financing,  and  readjustment  of  indus- 
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tries   engaged  in  war- work  by   way   of   reconverting    them   to 
normal  production. 

"  (d)  Teclinical  education  and  industrial  research  as  a  means 
of  developing  and  strengthening  industry. 

"  (<?)  The  redistribution  and  employment  of  labor  in  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  pursuits  and  lh<!  prrtblems  of  lal)or  grow- 
ing out  of  demobilization. 

"  (/)  The  supply,  distribution,  and  availability  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  foodstuffs. 

"((7)   The  conservation  and  dc^vclopmcnt  of  national  ntsourcj's. 

"(/()   Inland  transportation  by  rail  and  water. 

"  (i)  The  reorganization  of  government  de|)artments,  bureaus, 
commissions,    or    offices    with    a 
view  to  i)utting  the  (Jovernment 
on  an  economical    and  efficient 
peace  basis. 

"  (/.)  The  consolidation  of  such 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress Avhi(^h  relate  to  the  same 
subject-matter,  but  which  now 
appear  at  various  places  in  the 
statutes." 

The  Chicago  Trihane  (Rep.) 
objects  strongly  to  the  Overman 
plan,  because  it  "places  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  an  instru- 
mentality essentially  parti;^an, 
and  in  this  case  likely  also  to  Ix; 
sectional  and  not  importantly 
representative,"  but — 

"Waiving  the  question  of  i)ar- 
tizanship,  and  considering  the 
issue  on  a  higher  plane,  we  can 
not  see  how  Congress,  without 
confessing  a  deplorable  weakness 
and  sad  deterioration,  can  afford 
to  surrender  to  the  Executive 
this  vast  responsibility  for  guid- 
ing the  national  energies  through 
the  reconstructive  period.  We 
think  conscientious  Democrats 
ought  to  feel  as  zealous  in  the 
Congress  as  Republicans." 


T 


AN   "AMERICAN   ATROCITY" 

HE  BARBAROUS  AMERICAN  SH'OTGUN  is  now 
listed  with  such  war-weajK^ns  as  poison-gaK  and  liquid 
fire,  if  we  are  to  believe  Germans's  prot««t,  and  bomc 
of  our  editors  find  it  hard  to  de<'ide  whether  the  solemn  expot>tula- 
tion  deserves  wrath  or  laughter.  The  (Jcrman  obj«^'tion  to  our 
use  of  the  shotgun,  we  learn  frouj  Associated  Press  disoateheh, 
was  made  in  an  ultimatum  to  the  Unit<*d  St.at<-s  through  thn 
Swiss  legation  that  if  no  satisfactory  answer  were  fortheoniing 

by  Oetob«'r  1  reprisals  would  \n' 
taken,  and  it  was  jKiinted  out  to 
this  (Jovernment  that  a  prisoner 
<)!'  whom  a  shotgun  or  shotgun 
ammunition  is  found  forfeits  hiK 
life.  As  we  hold  a  hun<ired  Ger- 
inau  jjVisoners  to  ever\  ten  Ameri- 
cans in  enemj'  prison-camps,  we 
can  indulge  on  a  larger  scale  in 
reprisal,  say  some  editorial  ob- 
ser\ers,  as  they  not^-  S^-retarv 
Lan.'<ing's  reply  to  the  ultimatum. 
whi<'h  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

If  the  German  Government 
should  carry  out  its  threat  in  a 
single  instance,  it  will  Im-  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  I'nited  Stat4's  to 
make  such  rej)risals  as  will  Ix-Kt 
l)rotect  the  American  forces,  and 
notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  in- 
tention of  th<'  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  make  such 
reprisals." 


(.'oli.viitrlclfd,  1918,  l)v  til.'  I'tcss  Piililisliiiii;  Ciiinimiiv . 

THAT  AMERICAN  SHOTGUN.   ' 

' — Cassol  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


defense   of    this   function  of 


The  old-time  balance  of  power  in  our  Government,  thinks  the 
New  York  Trib\ine  (Rep.),Avas  destroyed  in  the  war  by  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  This  was 
inevitable,  and  much  suggests  that  it  was  wise,  yet  the  New 
York  daily  hopes  that  after  the  war  there  \v\\\  come  "a  strong 
and  healthy  reaction  against  i)aternalism  and  the  endless  multi- 
])lication  of  F(Hleral  commissions."  But  th(>  Dallas  .Vpfz-.s  (Dem.) 
believes  it  would  be  uuich  better  to  entrust  reconstruction  to 
a  commission  appointed  by  the  President  than  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  The  i*easons  are  many,  and  most  of  them 
manifest,  according  to  this  journal,  which  mentions  chiefly  that 
the  questions  of  which  the  pr()l)lem  is  made  up  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  scientific  and  somewhat  tec-hnical  nature,  and  "ther(> 
are  few  men  in  Congress  who  could  bring  to  their  examination 
the  knowledge  Avhich  would  be  possest  by  a  bodx'  of  men 
chosen  by  the  President."     The  Ncwt<  adds: 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  furthermore,  that  most  of 
those  questions  would  be  half-i)rejudged  by  the  nu-mbers  of  a 
congressional  commilt(H\  wher(>as  we  might  confidently  expect 
that  a  body  made  up  of  mcMi  chosen  by  the  President  would  be 
aniinated  by  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  in  considering  them. 
The  task  of  the  body,  however  constituted,  woidd  be  merely  to 
gath(>r  facts.  Doubtless  it  would  be  cxpcM'tcd  to  make  recom- 
mendations also,  but  it  would  be  l(>ft  to  Congress  to  ac<'ei)t, 
reject,  or  modif.v  them,  and  they  would  have  no  constraining 
force  except  such  as  th(>y  might  d(>nv(>  from  the  faAor  of  i)ublic 
opinion.  INIay  it  be  that  it  is  a  reluctanc*'  to  being  i)uf  under  tlit> 
constraint  of  i)ublic  oi)inion  that  makes  members  of  Congress 
unwilling  to  havt>  the  inquiry  made  by  men  chosen  by  the 
Pr»>sident?  The  precist>  and  imjiorlant  point  is  that  we  are  more 
likely  to  gel  correct  information  from  a  commission  than  from 
a  joint  committee  of  Congress." 


.Mtho  this  repl.v  is  clothed 
in  di])lomatic  language,  remarks 
the  Philadelidiia  J iiquircr,  "even 
the  thick-witted  men  who  are 
rocking  the  German  throne  at  this  hour  must  understand  its 
meaning."  Germany's  j)rotest  against  the  use  of  shotguns, 
agree  several  of  our  editors,  brings  to  the  "verge  of  tempera- 
mental explosion"  every  American  who  reflects  on  the  facts 
thus  stated  by  the  St.  Paul  Disixitrh: 

"The  Hun,  who  initiatt-d  the  u.se  of  gas  which  causes  its 
victims  to  die  in  anguish  or  to  linger  on  in  unsi)eakable  sufTering; 
the  Hun  who  initiated  the  use  of  flame-throwers  to  burn  th<'ir 
victims  alive,  the  Hun  who  usj's  .saw-tooth  bayonets  and  cries 
Kanicrarr  when  throwing  a  bomb,  the  Hun  who  has  killed 
scores  of  childr(>n  in  France  and  England,  who  has  torpedoinl 
without  warning  any  number  of  non-<'onibatan1  vess«'ls  carrying 
women  and  children,  who  has  destroyed  jilainly  marked  Red- 
(^ross  hospitals  and  ships  filled  with  wounded,  who  has  driv«'n 
helpless  civilians  into  slavery  and  outraged  their  women,  the 
Hun  who  has  stood  behind  the  Turk  in  his  drowning  and  dis- 
emboweling of  Armenians,  this  Hun  threatens  to  execut*'  Amer- 
ican i^risoners  of  war  who  are  caught  with  shotguns  or  shot- 
gun ammunition  on  their  i)er.sonsI 

'"The  real  objection  of  the  Hun.  of  course,  to  the  use  of  shot- 
guns is  that  they  are  efficient.  Charged  with  buckshot,  they  make 
the  sam(>  kind  of  wounds  as  riflc-bullels.  But  they  ha\i-  the 
power,  at  short  raug(>,  of  making  more  of  them  and  of  spn-ading 
out  like  the  contents  of  a  shell,  insuring  a  hit  even  if  the  marks*- 
manship  is  inferior  and  scaring  the  daylights  out  of  the  Huns, 
who  alread.v  are  filled  with  ]>anic  b.v  the  daring  and  rest)urceful- 
ness  of  the  "brown  devils.'" 

The  Ltiuisville  /'<).</  <l«)ubts  whether  it  will  1h»  n»Hv.ssary  to  r»»- 
sort  to  reprisals,  because  Germany  is  now  "wt^akening  all  along 
the  line,"  and  the  Savannah  I'rtss  considers  her  prot<st  ".similar 
to  the  obj«H"tion  to  the  use  of  a  rope  on  the  |>art  of  a  man  who 
is  going  to  be  hange<l."  The  Boston  Clobe  assures  tis  our  ho>-8 
"wouhln't  ht'sitate  to  use  a  shotgun  even  on  the  Kaiser,"  while 
the  Peoria  Tratinchpt  inquires  rath«r  ••austically  whether  it  is  not 
still  customary  "to  shoot  sKmiks  with  shotguns." 
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KING   COTTON  IN   TROUBLE 

KING  COTTON  has  not  beeA  immune  from  the  recent 
epidemic  of  disturbances  peculiar  to  crowned  heads. 
"The  War  Industries  Board  has  at  last  got  around  to  the 
point  of  trying  to  fix  a  price  on  old  King  Cotton,"  announces  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  with  glee,  which  must  inevitably  remind 
many  good  Southerners  of  a  Russian  Bolshevik.  "  For  eighteen 
months  .  .  .  the  price  on  King  Cotton  has  been  steadily  rising 
until  now  it  is  about  the  costliest  staple  for  sale  in  the  United 
States.  What  an  awful  shock  it  must  be  to  those  Southern 
Senators  to  think  of  sacred  King  Col  ton  being  dethroned,  put 
upon  the  same  level  with  other  war-necessities!"  But  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  has  a  soft  answer  for  this 
and  much  other  A\Tath  of  a  similar  nature  when  it  remarks 
reassuringly  that  "whatever  President  Wilson  does  in  the  cotton 
pric(!-fi.xing  business  will  be  all  right  with  the  people  of  South 
Carolina."  The  fourth  short  crop  of  cotton  in  successive  years, 
a  demand  increased  by  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives, 
and  a  hundred  other  war-necessities,  together  Avith  nudtiplying 
costs  of  production,  as  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  and 
several  other  papers  i)oint  out,  put  cotton  in  a  position  to  demand 
whatever  it  wanted.  The  price  rose  on  the  Government's 
announcement  of  the  lowest  crop  percentage  ever  recorded, 
55.7  as  of  August  5,  and  then  broke  violently  on  further  informa/- 
tion  as  to  the  likelihood  of  price  regulation.  The  low  point 
reached  was  something  over  thirtj'-two  cents  a  pound,  as  com- 
])ared  with  1914  prices  of  less  than  ten  cents.  While  a  com- 
mittee of  the  War  Industi'ies  Board  takes  testimony  in  the 
cotton  -  growing  States,  the  Atlanta  Journal  presents  these 
facts  bj'^  way  of  solemn  protest: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  while  most  Amer- 
ican j)roducts  reached  pinnacle  prices  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
European  War,  yielding  royal  profits  to  their  producers,  cotton 
fell  to  starvation  figun^s  in  the  autunui  of  1914,  and  for  many  a 
month  remained  unmarketable  at  anytliing  Uke  intrinsic  value. 
The  rank  and  fil(  of  cotton-farmers  are  just  now  recovering  from 
the  setback  of  those  distressing  times  in  which  they  were  forced 
to  pile  debt  upon  debt  to  meet  the  bare  emergencies  of  existence. 
Far  from  bearing  an\  resemblance  to  ])rofiteers,  they  are  as  a 
class  still  much  behind  the  aAerage  i)rosi)erity  enjoyed  by  the 
food-farmers  of  the  West  and  by  industrial  labor  everywhere. 
Nor  are  the  highest  prices  they  have  recently  received  for  their 
crop  at  all  excessive  in  comparison  with  those  of  oth(>r  l>asic 
commodities.  .  .  .  Has  not  the  price  of  wool  and  iron  and  steel 


and  corn  and  ever\  other  necessity  also  advanced,  in  some  cases 
more  than  trebling?" 

The  ^Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  calls  for  a  rainimimi  price 
of  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  if  regulation  really  must  be  put 
in  force,  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution  employs  bold-face  type  to 
express  its  conviction  that  as  yet  "no  emergency  has  arisen  that 
would  justify  the  Government  in  modifying  the  prevailing  price 
of  cotton."  Both  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  Republican  find  i)oints  to  commend  in  these  "views, 
but  the  Houston  (Te.xas)  Chronicle,  in  the  midst  of  the  cotton 
belt,  takes  a  more  hberal  stand.  "The  indicated  purpose  to 
fix  a  price  on  cotton  will  find  little  oi)i)osition  in  the  South," 
declares  The  Chronicle,  'even  tho,  for  the  immediate  present,  it 
may  seem  to  interfere  with  natural  opportunities."  Com- 
menting on  the  situation  in  a  subsequent  editorial,  the  same 
authority  answers  both  procottoa  and  anticotton  extremists: 

"The  people  of  this  section  do  not  ])elieve  that  President 
Wilson  lias  made  an  irreparable  blunder  in  recommending  a 
fixt  price  on  tliis  staple.  Neither  do  they  think  the  Adminis- 
tration is  about  to  sell  them  out  to  Northern  buyers. 

"They  are  not  unappreciative  of  tlieir  obligations  as  citizens 
of  a  common  country  or  as  patriots  fighting  for  a  common  cause. 

"They  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  unity  of  command 
and  unity  of  effort  demand  unity  of  sacrifice. 

"They  are  willing  to  take  tlieir  medicine  A\ith  the  rest,  and  to 
tote  fair  with  the  wheat-farmers,  the  coal-i)roducers,  the  steel- 
founders,  and  all  other  'toilers  for  whom  the  Government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  fix  rates  and  compensation. 

"If  cotton  is  our  principal  crop,  wo  shall  try  to  remember  what 
wheat  means  to  the  great  Central  States,  and  if  the  price  is  fixt 
at  a  little  lower  level«than  we  could  wish,  we  shall  recall  that 
wheat  was  driven  down  something  like  25  per  cent." 

This  confidence  in  the  Government  is  not  misplaced,  according 
to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  repeats  echoes  that 
have  come  l)oth  from  the  data-collecting  coniniitt*»e  and  the  dis- 
tribution committee  which  are  handling  the  matter  for  the  War 
Industries  Board.  Chairman  Baruch,  of  the  Board,  has  an- 
nounced that  "stabilization  "  rather  than  "fixt  prices"  will  be  the 
plan  in  the  cotton  industry,  and,  aUho  the  New  York  Times 
predicts  that  the  coming  cotton  crop  will  be  distributed  "under 
government  supervision,"  the  Tribune  authority'  concludes: 

"♦As  they  come  to  understand  the  scheme,  the  cotton  farmers 
are  ceasing  to  worry  about  either  price-fixing  or  stabilizing. 
Their  committee  is  on  the  ground  in  Wasliington.  and  it  is  said 
that  it  will  depart  praising  what  it  came  to  denounce." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Save  fruit-pils  and  give  the  Teut  fits. — Colu7tibus  Dispatch. 
Oahlehs  SuiKhiys  niake  IMonday  moniiriK's  papers  loss  ghastly. — Kansas 
Cilu  Star. 

TiiK  news  from  the  froiU.  is  sweeter  than  two  extra  spoonfuls  of  sugar 
ill  your  collcc.—JIou.iltm  J'ost. 

"S.WE  the  pits!"  Surely.  And  the  bottomless  one  for  tlio  Kaiser! 
— Chicago  Daili/  News. 

The  sulfrage  resolution  hsis  failed,  liut  the  resolution  of  tlie  suffragists 
has  not. — Boston  Herald. 

Recent  events  .seem  to  have  taUen  tli(>  "lilatt"  out  of  tlio  Tayeblatt. — 
New  York  Morniwi  Tclifiraph. 

V\H.\u<>\u\\\,  as.il  may  seem,  in  tirder  to  have  oiu'  soldiers  go  aliead  wi- 
nmst  baek  them  up. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Khupp  seems  to  be  making  most  of  ihe  arms  and  ainniimiiion  for  hoili 
sides  the  liist  few  weeks. — St.  Louis  I'osl-Oispalch. 

The  Kaiser  alludes  to  (he  Allies'  "will  to  destruction,"  and  he  miuht  add 
that  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. — Kansas  City  Star. 

TiiK  ehlef  dilTerenee  betwet'n  cooties  and  slackers  is  that  cooties  are 
active  and  are  on  the  war-front. — Co/lryrillr  (Kan.)  •Inurnal. 

O.NE  (n)uble  with  llindenliurg,  the  Kaiser  may  be  templed  to  sjiy,  is 
that  he  does  not  know  where  to  draw  the  iinv.  -  Chicago  Daily  yctcs. 

"AMEKirAN  .Soldiiirs  Close  lip  Prolltwr. — Paris,  Hept<>mber  24."  Show- 
ing what  you  can  do  if  you  only  go  far  enough  away  from  home. — AVu' 
York  Errnina  I'ost. 

"TiiKHK  are  no  denlists  or  toolhachc^s  in  MesO|)olamia."  says  a  native 
of  thai  land,  "and  no  poets  or  police."  Naturally,  there  could  Ih>  none 
\\ilhout  the  other.  Hefor<>  there  were  railmads  in  .Vmeriea  there  wen'-  no 
railroad  wrecks. — Kansas  City  Star. 


Nonouv  cares  what  happens  to  the  Turk,  just  so  it  happens. — Mont- 
gomery Adfcrliser. 

Wmi  Turke.v  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  deciding  who  is  going  to  do  the 
ciirving. — Chicago  Daily  Xpim. 

The  skip-stop  street-<"ar  system  saves  fuel,  but  it  falls  mighty  hi-avily  on 
$12  shoes. — Topeka  State  Journal. 

The  continued  a<lvance  of  the  Greeks  i)rofanely  suggests  that  Hellas 
broke  loase. — Philadelphia  Erening  Ledger. 

Those  -100  iron  crosses  the  Kaiser  distributed  at  Metz  recehtly  probably 
were  awarded  for  marathon  honors. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

Ok  course  the  brewers  are  entitled  to  an  oraan — provided  they  doh"t 
expect  it  to  i)lay  German  tmu's.  -liirminghani  Age  Herald. 

Sow  isn't  it  about  time  for  the  Kaiser  to  make  another  of  tluxse  speeches 
of  encouragi'ment  to  the  Krup|>  workers? — Kansas  City  Times. 

A  S.\XT.\  Fft  oltlcial  at  Topeka  says  the  dilTerence  betwe<^n  wages  and 
salaries  nowadays  is  that  thert-  is  more  money  in  wages. — Kansas  City  Star. 

"(iEHM.\,vY  being  Vvojjteu  on  five  fronts." — Head-line.  Gem^any  would 
be  glad  now.  i)erhaps,  to  swap  a  couple  of  from s  for  a  rear. — Chicago 
Daily  Sews. 

No.Ml  wotdd  liavi>  s;i\e<l  future  soldiers  a  lot  of  trouble  if  he  had  swatted 
those  two  cooties  when  Ihey  marched  up  the  gang-plauk  of  the  ark. — yew 
York  Evening  ^[ail. 

Ik  the  Kaiser  could  oidy  see  how  stern  those  *lraight-»baOked  younj;  .sf^- 
ond  lieutenants  look  and  how  terribly  many  then-  are  of  them,  he  would  real- 
ize that  his  ca.se  is  hopelivss. — Kansas  Cily  Star. 

The  dealer  who  tells  you  that  your  wiiUer's  coal  has  been  ",sIat«Hl"  for 
dellv«Ty  may  mean  well,  but  his  choice  of  words  raises  uncomfortable 
doubts  ,1,1  the  quahty  of  that  i>rotnised  fuel. — Philadelphia  Erening  Ledger. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  OUR  READERS 


T^OR  more  than  four  years  the  pul)li.slier.s  of 
■*■  periodicals  have  had  to  face  the  rising-  tide 
of  costs.  Fully  as  much — perhaps  more — than 
other  lines  of  business,  they  have  felt  the  fast- 
increasing  l)urdens  of  the  war. 

IIP]  publishers  of  The  Literary  Digest 
have  watched  the  prices  of  other  magazines 
advance  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  copy,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents,  and  in  some  instances 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents.  By  increased 
economies  in  operation  and  by  careful  and  })ains- 
takiiig  business  planning  they  have  so  far  l)een 
able  to  maintain  the  low  subscription  prices  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  hoping  that  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  it  would  not  be  necessar;\' 
to  place  any  share  of  this  burden  of  increased 
cost  on  the  subscribers. 

T^ /"E  regret  to  say  that  this  is  no  longer  possi- 
^  ^  ble  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
imperative  that  we  make  a  slight  advance  in 
our  subscription  rates.  You  may  have  noticed 
the  announcement  in  last  week's  issue  that  the 
annual  subscription  rale  for  The  Literary 
Digest  is  now  $4  instead  of  $.'5. 

TT  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  explain  to  our 
readers  the  reasons  for  this  action.  The 
simple  statement  that  the  present  low  subscrip- 
tion price  of  The  Di(iF:sT  has  long  since  ceased 
to  cover  even  the  bare  manufacturing  cost  of  the 
magazine  is  almost  sufficient. 

T^^E  are  just  com})leting  new  contracts  for 
^  ^  our  paper  sui)ply  for  the  coming  twelve 
months.  The  advances  in  the  cost  of  the  paper 
alone  needed  to  supply  an  individual  year's 
subscription  of  fifty-two  numbers  of  The  Lit- 
erary Digest  will  be  $1.28  more  than  the 
price  we  paid  for  the  same  amount  of  ])a])er 
prior  to  x\inerica's  entry  into  the  Mar. 

nnO  this  total  nuist  be  added  the  j)rinling  and 
binding  costs,  that  are  advancing  step  by 
step  with  all  tlie  other  ])rocesses  that  enter  into 
the  making  of  Thk  Litkhary  1)h;est.  A  now 
schedule  of  printing  and  binding  j)rices  recently 
went  into  effect,  adding  ^U'^OO  a  week  to  our 
operating  costs.     This  is  only   one  step   in    tlie 


successive  advances  tliat  we  liave  experienced 
ill  tliis  i>articn]ar  branch  of  maiuifacture.  Added 
to  all  these  are  the  increa.ses  in  editorial  ex- 
penses and  all  the  multifarious  charges  that 
are  included  under  the  general  term  "over- 
head  charges.'' 

nnilESE  facts  will  clearly  indicate  that  the 
dollar  increase  we  ask  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription for  The  Litkharv  I)i(;est  does  not 
even  cover  the  Iticrca.sc  in  the  mainifacturing 
cost  of  the  magazine.  In  \ie\\  of  this  we 
believe  our  many  friends  will  consider  this  ad- 
vance reasonable,  just,  and  conservative. 

A^rE  do  not  wish  to  leave  our  readers  under 
the  impression  that  this  advance  in  ])rice 
is  permanent.  AVhen  the  war  is  over  and  normal 
and  natural  economic  reactions  bring  about  a 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  our 
subscribers  can  expect  a  corresj)onding  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  their  magazine. 

TX  figuring  this  increase  in  j)rice  we  have  taken 
no  account  of  the  increase  in  the  second- 
class  postage-rates.  Last  July  a  zoiie-j)()stage 
law  became  effective — an  unjust  and  most  ob- 
jectionable system  that  was  abolished  during 
President  Lincoln's  administration.  This  law 
establishes  a  complicated  system  of  j)ostal- 
rates  for  all  ])ublicati<)ns  that  will  eventually 
result  in  a  heavy  ])ostage  tax  on  magazine 
subscribers. 

T^M^X  though  Ccmgress  by  its  new  act  lias 
^^^  made  magazines  tax-collectors,  we  do  not 
intend  as  yet  to  place  this  new  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  subscril)ers.  W«'  do  not  intend 
to  impose  this  new  (iovennnent  levy  until  we 
are  con\ine{Ml  that  this  law  has  been  j>erma- 
nently  ])lace(l  upon  the  statute-books.  It  is 
still  our  earufst  hope- our  confident  belief — 
that  Congress  will  reconsider  and  reju-al  a -law 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation — a 
law  that  interru]>ts  the  free  and  constant  inter- 
eliang(>  ot"  ideas  throughout  our  country,  and 
so  thrt^atens  the  unity  of  thought  and  f«M*]ing 
of  Am(M"ica. 

Tin:    LITEKAKV    DKiEST. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


SURRENDER   FIRST,  THEN   PEACE 


EVERY  AMKIIICAX  WAR  lias  ended  iu  the  surrender 
of  the  enemy  forces,  and  Germany's  repeated  efforts 
to  turn  the  conflict  into  a  debate  meet  only  the  message 
that  Grant  sent  to  Buckner.  The  slogan  of  our  alli(!s  in  Euroi)e, 
too.  is  "No  peace  till  Germany  surrenders  unconditionally." 
They  hold  that  all  i)caco  moves  mad(>  now 
are  mere  efforts  to  stave  off  the  results  of  the 
crushinfT  defeat  that  the  iriins  realize  is  com- 
ing to  them.  The  Paris  Fifjaro  puts  the  case 
in  a  nutshell  when  it  says: 

"Germany  wishes  to  stop  the  war  at  tlie 
moment  she  is  going  to  be  beaten,  and  knows 
it.  Let  us  suj)j)ose  the  proposition  is  ac- 
cepted. Imiru'diately  in  Germany  thfjre 
would  be  a  delirium  of  joy.  The  peoph)  are 
c-lectrified,  and  the  Kais(>r  has  retaken  them 
into  liis  hands.  The  humiliation  of  having 
demanded  peace  Avould  disappear  rapidly, 
lie  becomes  the  hero  of  heroes,  lie  has  re- 
sisted a  world-coalition." 

French  opinion  lays  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  we  can  not  trust  the  German^  until 
they  are  in  such  a  position  that  treachci*y  is 
no  longer  possible.  As  the  Pai'is  Malin 
puts  it: 

"After  many  victorious  weeks  our  soldiers 
are  asked  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  stop 
short  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphs,  and  let 
the  Germans  retreat  quietlx' to  their  frontier 
with  their  arms  and  baggage  ami  entrench 
thi!mselves  so  as  to  use  their  resistance 
as  an  argument  to  -weigh  upon  peace 
negotiations. 

"Thus  they  propose  to  defraud  us  of  the 
fmal  results  of  our  sacrifices.  If  Germany 
really  wants  peace,  the  only  way  for  her  to 
obtain  an  armistice  is  to  do  like  the  Bul- 
garians, to  gi\  e  proper  guaranties  that  the 
armistice  will  not  be  -utilized  to  prepare 
fresh  attacks. 

"If  (icrmany  really  wants  to  take  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  ])oints  as  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion, let  her  liegin  by  accejiting  them; 
without  this  there  can  be  no  negotiations 
any  more  than  there  can  be  an  armistice 
without  conditions  which  the  resi)onsible  military  coininaii<l(<rs 
con»si(l(>r  indispensabh)  for  the  safety  of  our  armies." 

'I'he  (iei-Mi.-ins  believe  (hat  President  Wilson  is  .so  iiiexperi<"nced 
ill  diplomacy,  says  I  lie  i'.iris  Temps,  that  they  look  upon  him  as 
an  ideal  cat  to  pull  iheir  cheslnuts  out  of  (he  fh-(\  llowexcr, 
thinks  the  Paris  organ,  the\  have  picked  ii|)on  the  wrong  man: 

"(lermany  only  invok(>s  I'resident  Wilson's  j)rincii)les  to  make 
US  h't  fall  our  arms.  Then,. when  the  tighting  has  ceas(>d,  when 
theGiTinan  troops  have  regained  their  breath,  when  the  Imperial 
Goverjinienl  has  become  popular  and  strong,  the  (i(>nnan  diplo- 
mats will  undermine  and  overturn,  one  by  one.  the  j)retended 
bases  of  negotiation.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Kaiser's 
slalT  appro\es  of  Prince  Maxinnlian's  jMilicy,  but  M.iximilian, 
with  LudeudortT  ainl  Si-heidemann.  is  mistaken  in  allriliuling 
so  niiieli  naivete  to  President    Wilson." 

In  lx)n(ioti  the  determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
(Jerman  i>eace  offer  short  of  absolute  suiTender  is  as  strong  as 
it  is  in  Paris.  London,  too,  <'xnresses  the  utmost  contideiice 
in    the    wisdom    of    President    Wilson.'    Public    ojiiriion    in    the 


rilolograph  by  Iiitomali'  iKil  I'iliii  .S,r\i 

GERMANY'S   NEW  PEACE  ANGEL. 

Princ  ^faximilian  of  Haclcn.  tlic  new 
(iormaii  Cliaiiccllor.  who  tries  lo  mix 
victory  witli  (l(  feat  t)y  asking  jjcaco 
an<l  yet  saying:  "  Tlianks  to  tlic 
incomparable  bcroisin  of  our  army, 
wliicli  will  li\-c  as  an  iinniorlat.  glori- 
ous pa-^o  in  the  liistory  of  the  Ccr- 
nian  people  for  all  times,  the  from 
is  inil)roken.  This  proud  coiiscions- 
ncss  permits  us  to  look  to  tho  futurt> 
with  eoTifhlence." 


British  capital  bids  us  look  upon  Piince  Ma.x  of  Baden — the 
new  Chancellor — and  observe  the  "democratic  camouflage." 
As  the  London  Morning  Post  remarks: 

"The  new  Chancellor  has  lost  no  time.  His  action  is  the  restdt 
of  conferences  and  agreements  between  the  Pan-Germans  and 
other  parties  in  which,  as  heretofore,  the 
militarj-  dictatorship  has  directed  the  course 
of  affairs.  So  much  is  clear.  I*rince  Max 
of  Baden  Avas  appointed  by  the  German 
Emperor,  not  by  the  Reichstag  nor  by  the 
l)eople  whom  the  Chancellor  affects  to  repn^ 
sent.  He  is  responsible  to  his  sovereign 
alone,  and  when  he  has  served  his  Majesty's 
turn,  he  will  be  incontinently  dismissed  like 
liis  predecessors. . 

"It  is  important  to  understand  what  is 
the  position  of  the  new  German  Govern- 
ment, because  upon  the  nature  of  that  posi- 
tion depends  the  validity  of  the  peace  note. 
President  Wilson,  to  A\hom  the  note  is  ad- 
drtst,  has  plainly  declared  that  he  will  en- 
tertain no  proposals  A\hatever  which  are 
made  by  governments  of  the  Central 
Empires. 

"The  Imperial  Chancellor  speaks  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Government,  which  is 
unaltered.  His  attempt  to  represent  recent 
superficial  changes  as  a  democratic  reform 
is  a  Uttle  too  palpable.  Therefore  th(>  peace 
note  fails  to  fulfil  the  condition  jjostulated 
by  R-esident  Wilson 

"  The  policy  of  peace,  like  the  policy  of  war, 
is  agi'eed  among  the  Allies  and  America,  act- 
ing in  concert,  nor  can  any  jirojiosal  addrest 
to  one  among  them  be  entertained.  Belgium 
has  already  been  separately  approached  by 
(^lermany  and  France  by  Austria.  Germany 
is  doubtless  ]irepared  to  make  further  .sejja- 
rate  overtures  as  the  circumstances  may 
suggest.     These  maneuvers  will  be  in  vain." 


The    London    Daily   Express    has    a 
words  to  sav: 


few 


"A  German  politician  ecently  deplored 
that  'no  confidence  is  fell  abroad  in  our  in- 
tentions or  the  sincerity  of  our  declara- 
tions.' Exactly.  While  Prince  Max  was 
talking  to  his  'humanity'  brief  in  Berlin, 
Douai  was  in  flames.  The  Germans  are  de- 
stroying e\ cry  town  and  \illage  from  which  they  an>  dri\en  in 
Kranc(>.  German  submarines  continue  to  .sink  merchant  ships  and 
murder  their  crews.  While  these  things  go  on,  what  nauseous 
humbug  it  is  for  a  German  statesman  to  talk  of  his  clear  con- 
scitnce  and  his  'inner  peace." 

"The  whol(>  idea  of  the  speech  is  to  save,  not  Germany,  but 
the  Hohenzonerns  and  Junkers.  The  whole  idea  of  the  Allies 
is  lo  destroy,  not  Germany,  but  the  Hohenzollerns  and  Junkers. 
It  is  not  for  a  beaten  nation  to  suggest  terms  or  to  bother  about 
labor  and  humanity.  Both  labor  ami  humanity  may  .safely  \w 
left  to  free  i)eoples.  Nor  do  l*resident  Wilson's  terms  suj)i)ly 
the  basis  of  negotiation.  They  must  be  accepted  or  r(<jecte<l. 
Hitherto  tlie\  have  been  contemptuously  rejected.  If  they  are 
now  accepted,  let  Prince  ^lax  say  so. 

".\n  armistice  as  a  mere  subterfuge  for  talk  would  be  in- 
tolerable at  this  juncture.  If  Germany  really  wants  an  armis- 
tice she  must  lia\e  it  on  the  same  ti-rms  as  Bulgaria.  Let  her 
withdraw  her  arniit>s  from  all  occui)ied  ten-itory  and  let  her  give 
si'curity  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Wilson  terms  b_\  the  smrender 
of  her  arms  and  fortresses.  That  was  Bulgaria's  road  to  peace, 
il  is  tlu'  only  road.  Germany  may  not  yet  be  ready  to  tread 
it.  but  slu>  will  ho  when  Foch  has  hammered  her  armies  for  a 
few  w»'eks  longer." 
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NO    ECONOMIC   BOYCOTT? 

THE  DELIBERATE  DESTRUCTION,  apparently  po 
wanton,  that  lias  marked  the  line  of  German  retreat  has 
revealed  its  true  Cfharaeter.  It  is  a  part  of  the  foe's 
trade  plans — an  efl'ort  to  erijjple  France  and  Belgium  eom- 
mercially  after  the  war.     Belgium  was  long  ago  stript  of  all  her 
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FACE  TO   FACE   WITH  IT. 

FuiTZ   VON   Dkutschland — "  Neffer  did  T  such  unu-sual  und  tis- 
gusting  feolings  haf!    Efferytiiigs  vas  bogomiiig  downside  op!" 

— Bystander  (London). 

machinery,  which  is  now  busy  turning  out  German  products 
to  compete  with  us  when  peace  comes.  The  German  policy 
was  revealed  in  all  its  nakedness  when  the  Allies  entered 
St.  Quentiu,  and  is  thus  described  bj'^  Mr.  Ridguier,  the 
Deputy  from  that  city  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
He  writes: 

"The  greater  part  of  the  city  is  still  intact,  but  such  destruc- 
tion as  has  b(>en  accomplished  has  been  most  systematic.  Wea\'- 
ing-  and  spinning-mills,  Uiee-factories,  all  metallurgical  works 
— everything,  in  a  word,  Avhicli  would  give  St.  Quentiu  the  pos- 
sibility of  competing  with  German  trade  after  the  war — have 
been  destroyed.  This  is  the  blackest  evidence  against  Ger- 
many, so  far  as  St.  Quentin  is  concerned — the  absolute  annihila- 
tion of  all  th(>  industrial  possibilities  in  this  busy  manufacluring 
town  of  4"), ODD  inliabitants 

"The  Town  Hall  has  not  sufTered  much,  but  all  the  lead 
roofing  has  been  carried  off,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  famous 
ancient  belfry.  In  the  Mayor's  room  the  French  .soldiers 
discovered  thousands  of  commercial  records,  account-books, 
and  receipts,  all  of  whidi  had  ;ipi)arenlly  been  thoroughly 
examined.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  Germans  systematicall\' 
recorded  all  the  coMinu>rcial  information  they  could  gather, 
with  a  view  to  utilizing  it  when  tiiey  resume  foreign  trade  afti>r 
the  war. 

"The  evidence  revealed  in  this  and  other  ways  that  the 
Germans  are  systeniaticall\  utilizing  the  world-struggle  to  obtain 
weapons  to  pros(>cute  a  new  coinniercial  war  against  France  when 
the  present  conflict  ends  is  strengthening  daily  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  France  to  insist  on  implacabU>  rei)risals  and 
a  commercial  boycott  of  Germany  after  i)eace  is  declared." 


GERMAN  FITNESS  FOR    PEACE-LEAGUE 
MEMBERSHIP 

FI'i'L'KE  PEAT'E  may  l>e  iniperilLwi  if  Germany  is  ex- 
eluded  from  the  Peace  I>'ague;  but  it  may  al«o  \ni 
equalls  endangered  if  (Jermany  ih  within  th«-  cirr-le. 
There  we  liave  the  dilemma,  and  the  debate  over  it  is  now  in  full 
cry.  President  Wilson  has  definitely  df-lannl  that  be  favors 
admitting  GerniauN  to  full  membership,  without  any  adverse 
discriininaf ions,  economic  or  otherwise,  on  the  idea  tlial  no 
cause  for  rancor  must  be  left  in  the  rematle  world,  to  start  new 
wars.  If  Germany  doesn't  beliave,  then  he  would  imi>ON<- 
penalties.  But  otiiers  favor  the  penalties  now,  and  are  for 
blackballing  Germany's  candidacy  for  membership  in  the 
Peace  Club  forthwith.  French  and  British  comment  on  the 
President's  .plan  reveals  large  areas  of  doubt  al>out  its  work- 
abiHty.  As  the  Paris  Journal  ilea  Dchais,  for  one-,  puts  it,  "In 
truth,  this  program  is  as  yet  neither  very  clear  nor  \ery  pra**- 
tical."  This  great  Paris  organ  opines  that  if  a  league  of 
nations  is  to  be  formed  at  all,  it  must  be  done  now  "among 
those  having  .solid  confidence  in  each  other,  with  provisions  for 
the  gradual  admission  of  others  when  sufficient  guarantiee  are 
offered."  Opinion  in  London  runs  in  a  somcAvhat  confu.s*^ 
stream.  The  only  j)aper  that  whole-heartedly  indors«'S  the 
I*resident  is  the  pacifist  Daily  Xetcs,  while  the  rest  of  them  take 
up  a  laudatory  but  non-<'ommittal  attitude.  The  gen«'ral 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  "now  is  the  accej)ted  time"  for  forming 
a  league,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  already  in  exist<'nc«-  in  the 
alliance  against  Germany.  Some  papers  are  frankly  puzzled 
at  what  they  term  the  President's  "curious  attitude"  on  the 
subject  of  economic  retaliation,  and  many  hold  that  the  economic 
weapon  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  successfully  used  in  bring- 
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Pl.AYINi;    .<;\t  ALl.KH 

Tlio  Kaisi^r  niakfs  a  ohanp"  of  instnini'^nis 

— Punch  J.<indi>n  . 

ing   a    defeated    Germany    1o   .•«    )>enitent    frame   of   mind.     As 
the  Lon(h)n  Eveni'tig  Sloinlonl  i)uts  it: 

"  \o  time  should  b(>  lost  in  coming  to  a  general  arr:«ng«^ 
ment  among  the  Allies  foT  the  unrcstriel«ti  use  of  the  vn-onoinio 
weapon  against  an  unreg«iierat«'  (urmHny.  .  .  .  President 
Wilson's  full   idejtl  can   hardl>    !>«•  n>!ili7.«Ml  unless  Tre  Iwpin   to 
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build  at  onoc  on  the  foundations  we  have.  We  see  no  reason 
why  a  V)e{?inning:  sliould  not  be  made  at  once,  setting  up  ma- 
fhinery  for  a  suprenu;  court  of  arl>itr^lion  and  penalties  for  any 
Power  whieh  provokes  war.  The  most  effective  deterrent 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  economic  boycott  by  all  members 
of  the  league  and  arrangements  to  use  it  forthwith  must  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  present  war." 

The  London   Oiitlnnk  thinks  that  the  President's  allitudc  is 


THE    AITOCKAT   OK   WASHI  .\(  iTOX. 

— J\l(i(l(lirn<lnls(h  (H'-rliii). 

'I'lic  Ccrniiins'  odd  id>a  of  propitiatinM;  the  man  from  wlioiu  they 
("xpi'ct  to  obtain  an  advantaKoous  peace. 

one  of  'magnanimity  toward  the  Germans,"  a  sentiment  which 
it  recognizes  as  being  ])resent  both  in  England  and  America.  It 
warns  us  that  any  generosity  to  the  Germans  will  be  misunder- 
stood, esjHHMally  any  extension  of  a  friendly  hand  in  commerce. 
It  .says: 

"The  resumption  of  fr(>e  trading  Avith  Germany — particularly 
a  (iermany  undefeated — would  mean  the  reintroduction  of  all 
those  dishonest  and  "blackleg'  commercial  methods  l)y  which, 
Ix'fore  the  war,  our  shops  were  filled  Avith  sulisidized  CJerman 
goods  while  our  own  machines  often  stood  idle  and  our  Avorkers 
emigrated  or  starAcd.  _  ' 

"This  desire,  or  disposition,  to  let  Germany  doAvn  lightly 
needs  careful  examimition.  And  for  this  rea.son:  OiU'  Britisli 
generosity —not  to  say  stujiiditx — being  Avhat  it  is,  there  is  a 
great  danger  that  avo  shall  concede  oxtrenu'ly  generous  terms 
to  the  enemy,  and  in  so  doing  neglect  some  of  our  OAvn  vital 
int»'rest.s.  There  is  grave  danger  that,  in  s])ite  of  all  A\'e  haA'e 
seen  aiul  ought  to  liaAc  learned,  we  may  make  our  i)lans  with- 
out ihw  a|)preciation  of  (iernian  cupidity.  Certain  it  is  that  if 
our  peace  advocates  have  their  Avay,  Prussianism  Avill  be  per- 
manently entrenched  ou  the  Continent  and  jiretty  firndy 
<'s1al>lisli((l  in  this  country,  and  that  trading  conditions  Avill  be 
sur-li  that  British  labor  will  often  be  unemployed  while  our 
markets  are  again  filled  with  German  bounty-fed  products. 
\\  liile  so  much  is  said  in  faAor  of  the  i^olicy  of  generosity — 
the  policy  of  shaking  hands  Avith  the  enemy  and  trying  to  he 
good  friends  when  the  liglit  is  over — -something  should  be  said 
on  lh«-  other  side 

'"When   we  are  invited   liy   men  in  resjjonsible  positions  not 


only  to  let  the  enemy  doAvn  lightly  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Avar,  but  to  resume  free,  unregulated  trade  intercourse  with 
him  after  the  Avar — to  open  again  our  ports  and  markets  to  the 
Germans,  free  of  tariff,  toll,  or  tax,  so  that  they  may  again  "black- 
leg' our  traders  and  drive  both  capital  and  labor  out  of  this 
country — well,  it  is  time  to  ask  the  reason  Avhy,  and  to  consider 
Avhat  a  graA-e  injustice  Ave  should  thereby  be  doing  our  own 
l)eoj)le,  including  many  of  the  men  noAV  fighting  for  us.  To  a 
fair  rival,  an  honest  foe,  and  a  clean  fighter — generosity  by  all 
means!  But  the  German  character  is  such  that  it  Avould  cer- 
tainly mistake  generosity  for  Aveakness." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  British  Premier,  takes  the  attitude 
that  Germany  can  only  be  admitted  to  a  league  of  nations  at 
a  period  after  the  Avar  Avhen  she  has  alreadj-  shoAvn  distinct 
signs  of  repentance  and  reformation.  He  said  in  his  speech  at 
Manchester : 

"'  I  Avant  to  say  to  those  Avho  haA'e  the  same  horror  of  Avar  as  1 
have,  Avho  Avould  like  to  see  any  rational  means  of  bringing  this 
madness  to  an  end,  do  not  let  us  be  misled  into  the  belief  that 
the  establishment  of  a  league  of  nations  Avithout  i^ower  Avill  in 
itself  st'cure  the  Avorld  against  that  catastroi)he.  A  league 
of  nations  with  a  Pru.ssian  military  poAA^er  triumphant!  Why, 
it  Avould  be  a  leagiU'  of  fox  and  geese — one  fox  and  many  geese, 
many  at  first,  then  gradually  diminishing  in  number.  Read 
the  Brest-LitoA'sk  treaty.  Poland  Avas  once  a  greater  nation 
than  Prussia  and  in  its  day  as  great  as  France.  The  Teuton 
has  absorbed  it.  Unless  there  is  A'ictory  the  i)lans  for  the 
ncAV  AA'orld  on  Avhich  Ave  ho))e  to  see  the  daAvn  bursting — thos<' 
plans  might  as  well  be  shelved.  1  tell  you  the  best  time,  the  best 
thought,  the  best  energy,  the  best  resources  of  a  nation  devoted 
to  averting  conflict  or  preparing  for  it  are  useless  unless  you 
stamj)  out  for  all  time  the  rule  of  brute  force  Avhich  has  chal- 
lenged humanity  in  this  war. 

'"I  am  for  a  league  of  nations.  In  fact,  the  league  of  nations 
has  begun.  The  British  Empire  is  a  league  of  nations.  The 
Alhed  countries  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  international 
right  are  all  a  league  of  nations.  If,  after  the  Avar,  Germany 
repudiates  and  condemns  her  perfidy,  or,  rather,  the  jierfidy  of 
her  rulers,  then  a  Germany  freed  from  military  domination  Avill 
be  Avelcome  into  the  great  league  of  nations,  but  the  only 
sure  foundation  is  a  complete  Aactory  for  th<'  cause  of  justice 
and  international  freedom  which  the  Allied  nations  are  now 
caxTying  along  the  road  of  triumph  through  barbed-Avire  en- 
tanglements, deep  implacements,  and  the  serried  ranks  of  a 
redoubtable  foe." 

Mr.  Balfour,  Britain's  Foreign  Minister,  replying  to  the 
President's  speech,  is  too  polite  to  take  actual  issue  Avith  the 
President,  but,  reading  betAveen  the  lines,  Ave  can  see  that  he  does 
not  believe  that  the  formation  of  a  league  of  nations  to  include 
Germany  is  a  i)Ossibility  at  the  coming  Peace  Conference.  In 
his  speech  at  the  (luildhall  in  London,  he  .said: 

"Personally,  I  am  very  much  of  the  I*resident's  mind,  that  to 
allow  this  occasion  to  sink  into  the  past  Avoidd  be  to  los(>  one  of 
the  great  oi)i)ortunities  giAen  mankind  permanently  to  jint 
international  relations  upon  a  sound,  lasting,  and  moral  footing, 
and  you  must  so  arrange  the  map  of  Europe  and  the  Avorld  that 
gr(>at  occasions  for  wars  will  not  oAfrwhelm  you. 

"'If  you  are  going  to  rend<T  permanent  German  domimition 
OAcr  Russia,  especially  Avestern  Russia,  and  the  small  peojih s 
along  the  Baltic;  if  you  refuse  to  redress  the  AATongs  of  Poland; 
if  the  subordinali'd  peoples  in  the  .Vustrian  Emjjire  are  to  be  h>ft 
under  the  heel  of  the  German  and  Magyar  minorities;  if  the 
lialkans  again  ar(>  to  be  the  scene  of  bloody  Avars  and  the  occa- 
sion of  hostilities  among  their  neighbors;  if  the  Turk  is  to  be 
allow«'d  to  resume  his  liloody  sAvay  OAer  the  territories  torn  froTU 
him;  ...  if  Greece  is  to  be  threatened,  as  in  the  past,  by  the 
domination  of  the  Central  PoAvers;  if  Servia  is  not  to  be  re- 
stored after  all  her  a])palling  sacrifices  and  glorious  gallantry; 
if  France  is  not  to  resume  her  full  place  in  Avestern  Europe,  and 
if  Belgium  is  not  to  be  restored  in  full  measure;  if  all  those  evils 
are  not  potentiallv  to  Tvvur — then  you  must  do  something  more 
than  merely  estal)lish  a  league  of  nations. 

"Von  must  put  these  AATongs  right  beforea  league  of  nations 
can  be  made  to  Avork.  You  must  giv(>  it  a  clean  slate  to  Avork 
upon.     Then  and  then  only  Avill  your  league  of  nations  AVork. 

"Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  league  of  nations  possible 
complete  victory  is  absolutely  necessary.  Germany  can  only 
be  a  member  of  a  league  of  nations  Avhen  the  international 
system  has  been  reformed  by  a  great,  Avise,  and  all-embracing 
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peace,  and  tlial  can  iwvi'V  take  place  until  (Jcnaany  not  incrt-l^- 
has  been  obliged  to  ehanj^e  her  profession  of  faith,  but  until 
German^'  finds  herself  in  a  j)osition  where  all  her.  dreams  of 
world-domination  are  torn  to  pieces  and  she  is  left  powerful, 
indeed  as  she  will  be  left  powfifful  douV>tless,  prosperous  doubt- 
less, and  wealthy,  but  no  longer  a  tyrant  who  can  us(!  the  nations 
\vhi(!h  she  is  in  a  i)Osition  to  influ(ince  to  serve  her  own  dn.'ams 
of  world-empire." 

Turning  to  purely  neutral  opinion,  we  find  the  same  doubt 
cxprcst  as  to  whether  the  President's  ichsals  swim  at  any  time 
into  the  region  of  practical  politics.  The  j)ow<!rfid  Madrid 
Liberal  describes  the  Presidr^nt's  speech  as — • 

"the  noblest  thing  that  has  been  thought  or  said  since  the 
Ixginning  of  the  war.  It  is  the  epitome  of  the  general  spirit  of 
jnunanity  and  of  those  aspirations  which  dwell  in  the  de])ths  of 
every  (conscience  and  every  mind  that  is  free  from  covetous 
egotism. 

"Perhaps  President  Wilson's  program  may  be  too  idealistic. 
We  may  perhaps  think  that  it  is  not  j)ossil)le  to  sacrifice  all 
material  intt^ests  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  world,  but  we 
may  forgc^t  that  this  doctrine,  so  noble  and  so  human,  may 
])erhai)S  be  guaranteed  by  the  mighty  power  of  tlu;  United  States, 
and  that  any  imperfections  which  may  be  found  in  practise  will 
bo  gradually  corrected." 


it  dilTuses  the  goods  of  life  among  all.  it  fashions  a  uid^r  and  full<-r 
society;  but  then  the  furtlier  tank  begins  of  leading  men  ou  to  a 
nobh'r  use  of  the  a<lvantages  ttiey  have  obtain«'d. 

"If  the  aut<>erati<;  s,\stem  of  go\  ernnieut,  vhieh  is  ho  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  world-tragedy,  has  iK^en  tried  and 
found   wauling  to   the  call  of  humanity,  we  must  not  dw-^^ive 


MAKING   DEMOCRACY   SAFE   FOR   THE 

WORLD 

THE  VIRUS  OF  THE  BOLSTIEVIKI  seems  to  have 
infected  the  proletariat  of  the  world,  and  this  fact  is 
arousing  considerable  apprehension  in  that  stronghold 
of  conservatism,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  conservative  and  aristocratic  element  there  are 
looking  forward  with  mixed  f(>elings  to  the  period  of  social 
reconstru(ction  that  must  inevitably  follow  the  war.  This  sub- 
ject is  treated  with  great  frankness  by  England's  foremost  woman 
l)hilosopher.  Miss  Maude  D.  Petre,  in  her  book  on  "Democracy 
of  the  Cross  Roads,"  where  she  assures  the  workers  that  too 
mueh  money,  leisure,  and  power  Avould  not  be  good  for  them. 
"The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy,"  says  President 
Wilson.  "Yes,"  repHes  Miss  Petre,  "but  must  we  not  also  insist 
that  democracy  must  be  made  .safe  for  the  world?"  Miss  Petre, 
who,  oddly  enough,  is  a  Radical,  argues: 

"The  seat  of  i)ower  might  be  shifted  without  an.y  one  of  its 
\  ices  being  eliminated,  and  we  might  have  new  rulers  with  all  tiie 
faults  and  ambitions  minus  the  training  and  experience  of  the 
old  ones." 

« 

"After  the  war  we  are  going  to  have  a  workingman's  world," 

said  one  of  Miss  Petre's  soldier  patients  in  the  Red-Cross  hos- 
])ital  in  which  the  lady  philosopher  is  working  during  the  war, 
and  this  remark  was  the  genesis  of  her  book.  Commenting  on  her 
patient's  remark.  Miss  Petre  says: 

"To  his  uneducated  mind  the  jjroper  return  to  the  people  for 
the  hardships  they  have  endured  would  be  a  world  in  which  they 
could  make  everything  good  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
others.  If  such  a  spirit  were  to  prevail,  then  the  world  might 
become  safe  for  democracy,  but  democracy  woidd  certainly 
not  be  safe  for  the  world. 

"A  democratic  country  is  not  in  ifs(>if  more  disinterested  than 
an  aristocratic  or  e\'en  an  autocratic  form  of  political  life.  Can 
any  one  honestly  maintain  that  the  worknng  classes  or  the  peoi)l(^ 
in  gen(Tal  are  at  present  numifestiug  mon-  disintf^restedness  than 
the  privileged  classes  against  whom  they  an>  lilting? 

"More  money,  less  work — that  is  a  good  program,  but  it  is 
not  a  program  of  human  lo\('  and  fellowship,  nor  is  it  necessarily 
a  program  of  moral  bet tcnueiit."' 

The  writer  maintains  that  in  these  tinu^s  ^\e  ha\e  fallen  under 
the  fetishism  of  mere  Avords,  and  Ave  are  apt  to  belicAe  that  then- 
is  some  magical  saving  grace  in  th(^  nu-rt-  word  "Democracy": 

" Democracy  is,  in  itself,  neither  the  ruin  nor  the  sahation  of  a 
land;    it  is  a  nuvms,  not  an  end.     It  abolishes  selfisii  i)rivil«>ge. 


THE   SH,\1J(>W. 

— Jivniinfi  AVms  (Ijondon). 

ourselves  Avith  the  notion  that  demoeracy  ean  be  tnisfed  A\ithoiit 
training  or  jjrobation.  It  is  the  system  of  values  that  must  be 
changed,  and  not  the  method  of  their  distribution. 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  how  mueh  moiU'y  each  man  should 
liaAc,  but  of  Avhat  i)art  money  should  fulfil  in  hunuin  .society.  If 
this  should  be  the  last  great  Avar,  there  is  yet  a  task  beforo*iociety 
as  mighty  and  as  imi)ortant  as  the  abolition  of  militarism,  and 
that  is  the  abolition  of  unbridled  commercialism." 

She  remarks  that  reformers  and  dreamers  seem  to  think  that 
the  i)()or  as  such  are  essentially  noble,  and  as.sures  us  that  this 
is  a  fallacy: 

"Human  nature  is  not  in  itself  the  noblest  creation  imagin- 
able. The  j)oor  are  no  Avhit  better  than  the  rich,  for  material 
l)0\'erty  has  no  essential  connection  with  the  po\«'rty  of  s|)iril. 
.  .  .  Tavo  things  must  be  Avished  for  tlje  rising  democraev. 
First,  a  sense  of  responsibility;  secondly,  a  jmwer  of  .self-<Tiii- 
cism.  Let  the  leaders  of  labor  haAc  done  Avith  the  faults  of 
others  and  begin  seriously  on  their  own.  Let  them  realize  that 
it  is  now  up  to  them  to  make  the  world  and  tlu-ir  oAvn  country 
as  safe  in  the  arms  of  democracy  as  democracy  is  to  be  safe 
in  the  coming  Avorld." 


TIIE  HUNS  "KL\l)i\ESS"*  TO  THE  Tl  RK— The  Turks 
ha\e  lost  their  only  large  battU^ship.  The  Berlin  Lola!  Ameii}< r 
announces  that  the  (lerman  authorities  liaAe  removcni  the  fonncr 
Goclicn  to  Sebastopol,  oblivious  of  the  fact  llxat  Turkey  had 
bought  and  j^aid  for  her.     The  Ltmdon  Daibj  (fVa/i/iir  comnieiU>: 

"Turkt>v  has  e\  ery  cause  to  regret  the  day  Avhen  she  joined 
the  Central  Po\vei*s.  The  Ottoman  (Joxernnicnt  is  bankni]i1, 
and  a  recent  effort  to  raise-  an  internal  loan  has  In^en  a  disa-strous 
failure.  Yet  (lernumy  ha.s  i>ersist«ntly  refused  any  help. 
.Vgain,  Avhen  a  food  commi,ssion«r  ]>aid  a  Aisit  to  Berlin  a  Uw 
wtH-ks  ago  to  .<e<-ure  food-sujiplie^  for  Turke\ .  he  was  sent  aA\a\ 
empty-handed.  Further,  Avhen  Turkish  foro»»s  were  sent  i<< 
iiuade  the  Caucasus,  they  were  sAviftly  halted  by  a  ••stem  hint 
from  Bi'rlin.  To  this  catalog  of  grie\ances  must  !>•  "1 
the  loss  of  territory  and  prestige  which  Turkty  has  mt  i 

Mesopotamia    and    Palestine.     That    fart    has   been   .«sm>ennt'l> 
emphasized  by  the  Ciennan  pr«ss  on  se\eral  occasion>." 


NO   WOOL   FAMINE 


TllK  DANGER  of  a  wool  famine  is  not  so  {jrtiat  as  was 
feared,  according  to  information  gathered  by  the  War 
Service  Committee  of  the  woolen  industry;  that  is,  so 
far  as  stocks ,  of  wool  held  by  manufacturers  are  concerned. 
Instead  of  being  obliged  to  confine  their  output  entirely  to  war- 
orders,  not  a  few  factories,  we  are  told  editorially  by  The  Textile 


C'OTTUX   AND   AVOOLEN    SWEATERS— WHICH    IS   WHICH? 


To  save  tlu>  wool.  "  (hilTi'd  cotton,"  says  a  Philadelphia  paper,  "may  be  iisetl  in  double  or  triple  strands 
to  make  warm  Kniited  garments  for  tlie  men  in  the  service  at  perhaps  less  than  half  tlie  cost  of  the 
same  amount  of  wool,  witli  the  same  healiuK  properties."    The  sweater  in  the  left-hand  j)ictuiv  is  cotton: 

the  one  at  the  right  is  a  Red-Cross  woolen  garment. 


but  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  likelihood  of  any  change,  in  the 
immediate  future  at  least,  of  officials'  attitude  regarding  the 
allocation  of  wool  for  cixilian  needs.  Nor  is  the  supposition  war- 
ranted that  the  same  care  in  the  conservation  of  raw  material 
that  has  characterized  the  past  course  of  t-extile  manufacturers 
should  not  l)e  observed  in  the  nujnths  to  come.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  to  restrict  supplies  of  raw  material  over  a  longer 

l>eriod  than  that  of  ordinary^ 
consumption.  Adulteration  has 
l)een  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
doubtless  ^\-ill  continue.  Only 
by  using  substitutes  could  the 
sujjply  which  is  now  eA'ident 
lla^■o  been  possible,  and  a  con- 
timiation  of  this  satisfactory 
status  can  only  be  made  certain 
by  further  economj''  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers. 

"Doubtless  those  producers 
who  ha^'e  heeded  the  warning  of 
jjovernment  officials  to  con-serse 
their  wool  will  receive  the  great- 
est degree  of  consideration  in  tlie 
future.  On  the  other  hand, 
tliere  may  be  a  few  who  have 
not  heeded  this  warning  who 
will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
supi)lies  with  which  to  continue 
tlie  operation  of  their  machin- 
er\ .  With  all,  however,  it  will 
b(>  a  case  of  waiting  until  tho.se 
in  authority  have  complete  infor- 
mation as  to  the  amount  of  wool 
w  hich  this  country  is  to  receive 
from  abroad  lief  ore  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  any  pronouncement 
will  be  made  regarding  the  dis- 
I)osition  of  Avool  for  ci\  iliaa 
l)roduction. 

"Undoubtedly  the  crucial  test 
of  the  industrv's  ability  to  take 
care  of  the  ci\  ilian  trade  will 
come  on  the  next  heavy-weight 
season.  ...  If  there  is  no  de- 
cision on  the  i^art  of  government 
♦)tlicials  with  respect  to  the  ai>- 
l)ortionment  of  wool,  so  that 
nunui  facturers  may  lay  their 
l)laus  for  the  heavy-weight  .sea- 
s(m  of  1910,  by  which  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  their  usual  product 
can  be  a,ssi1red,  the  consequences 
are  likely  to  be  serious." 


]lo/7(/  .lai'inuil  (New  York,  September  21),  are  preparing  to  turn 
out  woolen  goods  for  ciNnlian  Avear  for  the  next  season!  Of  course, 
tliis  paper  goes  on  to  say,  these  calcwliilions  may  be  upset  by 
I'lirtlu'r  refpiesls  from  the  Government  for  additional  machinery 
to  bo  i)laced  on  the  production  of  war-goods.  Many  Federal 
contracts  will  be  completed  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  then  there  is  no  apparent  reason,  the  editor  thinks,  why  the 
mills  can  not  be  devoted  to  n'gular  business.  We  are  warned, 
however,  against  tlie  conclusion  that  this  means  plenty  of  wool. 
Savs  the  writer: 


Meanwhile,  the  War  Industries 
Board,  under  date  of  September 
11,  lias  announced  in  the  daily 
press  that  war-relief  organizations  will  continue  to  receive  their 
supi)ly  of  knitting-yarn  to  be  made  into  woolen  garments  for 
American  soldiers  and  sailors,  despite  a  program  of  restri<'ted 
liroductiou  by  spinn(>rs  approAed  by  the  board.  And  Geoi^e 
K.  Scott,  acting  manager  of  the  Red  Cross,  according  to  a  dis- 
patch from  Washington  to  The  Tribune  (New  York),  declares 
that  his  organization  controls  something  like  a  million  and  a 
half  jiounds  of  wool,  which  will  be  available  for  knitters.  E.\- 
plaining  the  elTects  of  the  Industries  Board's  curtailment  of  the 
stijiply  of  knitting-yarn.  Chairman  Scott  is  reported  as  saying: 


"This  apparently  improved  situation  would  sseem  to  discount  "When  tlu   War  Industries  Board  some  time  ago  advi.sed  tho 

the  statement  from  official  sources  that  all  the  wool-supply  for       Red   Cross   that  future  production   of   knitting-yarn   would  be 
tliiM'urrent  year  would  Ix' needed  aiid  taken  by  the  Ciovernment,      gre.-itly  reduced,  we  immediately  began   to  purchase  all  yams 
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suitable  for  our  knittine:.  As  a  result  we  have  to-day  in  stoek  or 
on  order  1,400,000  i)oimds  of  yarn  for  distribution  to  our  chai)ter.s. 
It  is  hojxKl  we  may  obtain  some  additional  yarn  from  wool 
unsuitable  for  government  uses.  The  (•x])eeted  total,  however, 
will  be  considerably  below  the  1(),(K)0,0(K)  pounds  used  last  year. 

"While  the  total  of  yarn  we  <;ari  obtain  is  being  determined  we 
are  studying  how  to  use  our  supply  to  ))rodu<-e  only  garments 
which  are  most  essential.     When,  a  conclusion  is  reached  Ave 
shall   announce   our   full    program   of 
knitting. 

"In  addition  to  this  stock  of  yarn, 
the  Red  Cross  has  ready  for  distribu- 
tion 600,0(X)  sweaters,  i;U,0C)()  muf- 
flers, 384,0(K)  wristi.-ts,  22S.()0()  hel- 
mets, and  l,;i2S,0(X)  pairs  of  socks,  a 
total  of  2,074,000  articles.  We  are 
hopeful,  therel'ore,  that  these  and  sueli 
additional  garin(!nts  as  we  shall  ))(■ 
able  to  make  will  enable  us  to  meet 
the  more  urgent  requirements  of  our 
men  during  the  coming  winter." 

There  are  still  others  who  ])oint  out 
that  knitting  may  be  indulged  in 
freely  even  by  those  wlu)  have  no 
wool  at  all.  For  instance,  a  writer  in 
the  Philadeli)hia  North  Amcricnn  calls 
attention  to  the  value  of  Huffed  cotton 
as  a  substitute.     lie  writes: 

"Here,  at  last,  is  a  substitute  for 
one  of  the  nec(>ssarv  articles  listed  un- 
der the  heading  'Munitions  of  War,' 
which  combines  all  the  advantages  of 
the  original,  and  has  a  goodly  list  of 
its  own  to  add  besides. 

"Fluffed  cotton,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  a  strictly  cotton  jiroducl. 
The  fuzzy,  furry  quality,  which  en- 
ables it  to  work  up  so  admirably-,  is 
produced  by  a  particular  carding 
process  which  results  in  an  api)ear- 
ance  approaching  Angora  wool.     For 

this  reason,  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  what  is  known  as  the 
domestic  Angora,  and  was  origiiuilly  u.sed  for  adding  the  decora- 
tive finishing-touches  to  knitted  sweaters  and  hats.  Its  extreme 
reasonableru'ss  in  price,  howcA'er,  not  only  in  comparison  to  t\\o 
domestic  Angora  but  to  the  regular  wool  yarns  and  flosses,  and 
its  adaptability  to  every  sort  of  knitted  garment,  s.oon  won  it  a 
much  wider  range  of  use  and  i)opularity. 

"Fluffed  cotton  may  be  procured  in  virtually  all  of  the  ))oi)ular 
wool  shades  and  in  three  degrees  of  weight.  Owing  to  its 
composition,  garments  made  of  it  wash  e\  en  better  than  tho.se 
made  of  all  wool,  and  if  the  drying  jjrocess  is  carefully  doiu>, 
the  long  hairs,  which  are  its  most  attractive  feature,  will  ri.se 
from  the  thread  just  as  soft  and  silkj^  as  before  the  water 
touched  it. 

"There  is  no  danger,  however,  of  those  same  hairs  presenting 
the  same  working  difficulties  as  do  those  on  the  gemiine  Angora. 
For  these  are  neither  so  long  nor  so  n\imerous,  nor  do  they 
become  dislodged  from  the  thread  either  while  the  garment  is 
being  made  or  worn. 

"In  every  instance  where  wool  has  or  can  be  used  fluffed 
cotton  may  be  substituted.  It  is  admirable  for  children's 
sweaters  and  cai)s  and  scarfs,  because  it  washes  so  ser\'iceabl>-. 
It  nuiy  be  developed  into  either  sl(>eveless  or  kimono  sweaters 
without  danger  that  the  garnu^nt  will  stretch  and  lo.se  its  sliap(\ 
for  there  is  very  little  'give'  to  the  cotton  thread.  It  may  be 
used  perfectly  well  as  a  substitute  for  wool  embroidery  on  serge' 
frocks  and  suits,  and  it  can  be  crocheted  into  hat  and  tanis  as 
readily  as  the  regular  wool  floss.  MoreoAcr,  and  this  is  jx^rhaps 
the  most  important  of  all,  it  may  be  used  in  double  or  triple 
strands  to  make  warm  knitted  garments  for  the  men  in  the 
service  at  perhaps  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  sanu^  amount  of 
wool,  with  Uw  same  heating  i)rop(>rties.  And  white  or  soft  gray 
in  the  light-weight  works  into  admirable  summer  socks  for  the 
men  in  the  trenches. 

"Here  at  last  is  a  substitute  worthy  of  the  name.  It  might 
almost  be  called  a  synonym,  it  fills  so  adequately  the  i»lace  of 
wool.  For  besides  being  far  cheajM'r  and  just  as  ju-actical  and 
a<la])talile  as  wool,  its  use  represents  a  real  patriotic  ser\  ice 
and  conservation." 


u    -AVK   wool-   KOK    TlIK    SOLDIKKS 
She  is  wearing  a  cotton  swcatc-r. 


RUBBER    OUTRUBBERED 

A  SEW  rOMP(JSITION'  that  ij*  juBt  Uke  india-rubl^r, 
"only  more  .so,"  is  c<litorially  announcx'd  by  I'h: 
~  Scu'iilijic  American  (New  ^'ork,  SeptojulxT  7).  Th*-^ 
editcu-  jjrefaces  his  a<"count  by  the  statement  that  this  invention 
is  typical  of  many  that  are  apjx'aring  just  now,  in  that  it  ij»  the 

diwo\ery  of  a  new  profession — (he 
"by-products  engineer."  The  Kpe<'ial- 
ty  <»f  tiiis  tyi»e  of  enginwr  is  the  utili- 
zation of  hitherto  worthless  by-prf>d- 
ucts.  No  one,  we  are  reminded,  ean 
increase  the  amount  of  matter  or 
substance'  in  the  world.  All  that  the 
inventor  can  do  is  t<i  device  new 
combinations  of  it;  and  this  particu- 
lar worker  is  skilled  in  ways  to  make 
use  of  that  which  has  always  lH'<'n 
eonsi<iered  useless.  It  is  this  kind  of 
worker  who  has  just  discovered  a 
way  to  niak«'  rubber  harder,  tougher. 
an<l  mon*  elastic  by  combining  it 
with  a  hitherto  \alueless  by-pro<lurt. 
We  read: 

"  lie  had  for  some  tinu'  had  in  min<l 
a  n'cnforced  rubber  fabric,  patterned 
more  or  less  upon  reenforce<l  con- 
crete, and  to  be  formed  by  filling  in  a 
tubular  or  spongy  nm.ss  with  rublier. 
Rut  he  had  searched  high  an<l  low 
for  (he  j)roper  base,  without  sui-eess. 
lie  had  tried  vari(»us  metals,  and 
everything  else  he  could  think  of; 
but  noiu-  of  them  added  strength 
to  the  rubber  without  a  dispro- 
l)ortionate  sa<*ritice  of  elasticity.  And 
there  the  matter  rest*'d  when  the  man 
with  the  idea  stumbled  across  what 
he  insists  is  the  largest  .single  waste  product  ili:.t  nmains 
unutilized. 

"This  product  is  fish-scah'.  In  the  case  of  one  or  two  less 
comnu)n  varieties  of  fish,  it  has  been  customary  to  make  an 
artificial  pearl  from  the  scale.  But  with  this  exception,  the  \  ast 
amount  of  scale  remoAcd  from  fish  in  canneries  and  A\holes;ile 
markets  and  retail  stores  has  beeit  an  absolute  wa>te.  with  not 
even  a  suggestion  of  possible  utilization.  Like  flue-ga.s<'s  and 
culm  heai)s  before  the  by-products  engineer  got  hold  of  them,  it 
has  l)een  actually  a  nuisance  which  had  to  be  got  out  of  the  way 
with  as  little  ex|)ense  as  possible. 

"When  this  state  of  affairs  came  to  his  attention,  our  man 
got  a  supi)ly  of  fish-.scale.  and  investigated  its  structure  and 
j)roperties — purely  by  second  luiture,  btn-ause  it  was  a  waste 
product.  Hut  when  he  found  that  it  was  a  cellular  mass,  of 
tubular  structur<>,  as  resilient  as  nibber  but  much  tougher,  and 
that  it  made  no  difference  at  all  what  kind  of  a  fish  it  came  from, 
his  in((Test  in  it  ceased  to  be  one  based  on  general  principles. 
He  at  once  tried  it  out  as  a  base  for  his  cherished  n'enforct-d 
rubber,  aiul  found  that  it  worked  like  a  charm;  it  made  the 
nibber  tough,  without  robbing  it  of  its  «'lasticity. 

"This  of  itself  would  have  been  suflicienlly  plea,sing;  but 
the  final  consummation,  which  catne  later,  by  she<»r  accident, 
made  it  look  like  (he  ])roverbial  three-tenths  of  a  dollar.  Hublxr 
is  hardened,  or  vuh-anized.  by  treating  it  with  sulfur.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  the  inventor  disctjvered  that  lish-.scale  woidd 
take  the  same  sulfur  treatment,  with  the  same  n-sult.  »So  after 
he  has  rubberized  his  fish-scale  and  got  a  lough,  elastic-  fal" 
he  can  \  ulcaiii/,e  the  combination,  and  irct  a  hard,  tough.  <  !,.- 
fabric. 

"He   has  accordingly   taken   out    as   hroad   patent    )>roi<  t  •i..n 
as   he  could   imluce  his   I'ncle   Samuel  t«>   give  him.  an»l  is  now 
busily  engaged   in   finding  out  just    how   far   he  can  go  in  the 
rubber  business  with  his  now  matt-rial.     The  most  exhausii.  • 
tire  tests  have  had  no  effect  upon  his  optimi.sm  saAf  to  in<T.  :i-' 
it;    and  indeed,  when  a  num  bi-gins  to  t^ilk  about  a  niblx  r  i 
shall  be  far  harder  and  far  tougher  than  rubber  ha.s  ever  Ix  (i>ri 
been  madi-.   without  loss  of  n'silienoy,  it   would  seem   that   ho 
has  something  to  talk  about." 
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WILL   OUR   ROADS    STAND   TRUCK 
TRAFFIC  ? 

THE  INCREASED  USE  OF  TRUCKS  on  ordinary 
roads,  for  commercial  and  military  purposes,  threatens 
our  highway  system  Avith  early  ruin,  or  so  thinks  Mr. 
S.  Whinery,  of  New  York,  whose  opinions  are  printed  by  The 
Engineering  News-Record  (New  York).  Mr.  Whinery  points 
out  that  our  highways  are  now  being  used  more  and  more  for  a 
class  of  traffic  that  has  been  carried  hitherto  over  railroads  in 
heavy  freight-cars.  Trucks  are  growing  larger  and  are  operated 
at  higher  speeds.  Large  capital  is  being  invested  in  their 
manufacture  and  use,  and  the  interests  that  control  them  will 
before  long  be  powerful,  if  they  are  not  so  already.  Shall  we 
rebuild  our  roads  to  correspond,  or  shall  we  require  those  who 
use  them  to  pay  for  their  "way"  as  well  a*  their  rolling-stock? 
Mr.  Whinery  believes  that  matters  have  reached  such  a  point 
that  a  roadway  heavy  enough  for  this  new  class  of  traffic  would 
cost  about  as  much  as  a  light  industrial  railway.  He  explains 
that  he  refers  to  trucks  intended  to  cany  loads  greater  than 
four  tons,  and  proceeds: 

"Our  experience  has  now  clearly  shown  that  even  our  best 
present  highways  are  quickly  destroyed  by  the  excessive  wheel- 
loads  and  high  speed  of  these  trucks.  ...  If  it  can  be  con- 
clusively shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  use  of  these 
trucks  on  the  highways  is,  in  normal  times,  necessary  for  the  ac- 
commodation and  promotion  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and  therefore  beneficial  to  all 
classes  of  the  people  to  an  extent  that  will  justify  the  enormous 
expenditure  required,  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  can  not  be  shown  conclusively  that  such  an 
expenditure  will  yield  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  investment,  or 
if  it  appears  that  provision  for  the  use  of  heavy  trucks  will 
benefit  a  comparatively  small  class  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  taxpayers  who  must  pay  for  the  building  of  our 
public  roads,  a  different  answer  is  warranted.  There  is  im- 
doubtedly  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  It 
needs  careful,  scientific,  and  economic  study  and  investigation, 
which  so  far  it  has  not  received.  The  arguments  presented 
have  been  mostly  those  of  special  interests,  the  manufacturers 
and  salesmen  of  trucks,  and  the  often  ill-considered  views  of  the 
good-roads  enthusiasts.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  have 
not  been  fully  and  properly  presented  to  the  public.  Par- 
ticularly, the  enormous  cost  of  building  highways  of  the  charac- 
ter that  will  be  necessary  to  withstand  the  traffic  of  heavy 
power  trucks  has  not  been  fully  realized 

"To  provide  a  highway  capable  of  carrying  such  loads  without 
rapid  deterioration  would  call  for  a  roadway  surface  approxi- 
mating that  of  our  best  city  pavements,  and  a  concrete  founda- 
tion from  .")0  to  100  per  cent,  stronger  and  more  rigid  than  is 
now  found  adequate  for  city  streets. 

"Such  a  roaclway  twenty  feet  wide  (and  no  less  width  would 
be  sufficient)  with  its  incidental  items  would  co§t  at  prewar 
prices  not  less  than  $40,000  per  mile.  This  does  not  include 
the  reduction  of  gradients  now  considered  satisfactory,  which 
the  truck  interests  might  with  good  reason  denuind. 

"There  are  said  to  be  more  than  2,000,000  miles  of  public 
roads  in  the  United  States,  of  which  some  'Z'.iry.OOO  miles  were 
reported  as  'improved'  at  the  end  of  1014.  If  we  assume  that 
8  pef  cent,  of  the  whole  would  have  to  be  built  or  rebuilt,  as 
main  or  secondary  roads,  in  order  to  cany  out  a  scheme  of 
general  heavy  truck  use,  at  an  average  cost  of  $2r),00()  per  mile, 
the  total  first  cost  would  be  $4,000,000,000,  or  about  $40  per 
capita  for  the  whole  population  of  the  country." 

This  writer  does  not  believe  that  it  is  generally  realized 
that  the  reconstruction  of  our  highway  system,  to  fit  it  for  the* 
use  of  heavy  power-trucks,  would  involve  anything  like  so 
great  an  expenditure,  and  he  thinks  that  when  the  people  fully 
realize  it  they  will  be  oj)posed  to  any  such  scheme.     He  goes  on: 

"Arguing  from  the  i)resent  congested  condition,  due  to  the 
war,  of  rail-  and  water-transportation,  it  is  asserted  that  these 
agencies  lunc  broken  down  and  can  no  lougcT  furnish  the 
facilities  that  our  expanding  l)usiness  deinimds.  Such  an 
assertion  is  at  least  premature 

"If,  however,  it  shall  eventually  be  fuuuil  that  the  steam 
railroads  and  the  waterways  are  inadequate,  and  the  highways 


must  be  resorted  to,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
the  construction  of  enormously  expensive  roadwajs  is  the  best 
solution  of  the  prol>lem. 

"One  possible  substitute  would  be  the  construction,  along 
the  sides  of  the  roadways,  of  light  industrial  railroads  for  the 
use  of  commercial  vehicles.  Most  of  our  highways  are  now — 
or  could  be,  readily  and  cheaply — graded  to  such  width  as  to 
permit  the  building  of  a  single  track  on  each  side  of  the  roadway 
]iroper.  The  cost  of  such  a  single  track,  ample  for  the  use  of 
trucks  up  to  fifteen-ton  capacity,  woidd  probably  not  exceed 
in  normal  times  after  the  war  $10,000  per  mile,  or  $20,000  per 
mile  for  the  two  tracks. 

"Assuming  that  the  roadway  for  ordinary  business  or  pleasure- 
travel  could  be  built  for  $12,000  per  mile,  the  total  first  cost 
would  still  be  less  than  that  of  a  roadway  adequate  for  the 
trucks.  The  truck-wheels  could  be  constructed  with  steel 
treads  and  flanges  placed  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  rubber  tires, 
of  such  radius  that  they  would  not  interfere  Avith  the  operation 
of  the  tnicks  upon  ordinary  roadways,  and  portable  switches  or 
turnoffs  could  be  carried,  enabling  the  trucks  to  leave  the  rails 
and  take  to  cross  or  diverging  roads  or  streets  where 
necessary 

"It  is  not  unlikely,  if  the  tnick  traffic  promises  to  be  anything 
like  as  large  as  its  advocates  i)redict  it  will  be  in  the  future,  that 
private  corporations  might  undertake  to  build  and  maintain  the 
tracks,  on  the  basis  of  a  ton-mile  tariff  charge  sufficient  to 
make  the  investment  profitable,  while  fair  and  reasonable  to  the 
patrons.  The  saving  of  iiower,  the  higher  speed  attainable, 
and  the  freedom  from  roadway  accidents  would  help  to  com- 
pensate for  such  charges,  if  they  did  not  compensate  AvhoUy 
for  them. 

"In  any  event  it  would  be  just  and  ]iroper  that  the  interests 
specially  benefited  by  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  such 
railroads  should,  directly  or  indirectly,  bear  a  large  share  of 
the  cost." 


SHALL  WE  KEEP  ON  SAVING  DAYLIGHT? 

Ox  SUNDAY,  October  27,  the  clocks  will  be  set  back 
one  hour, and  our  first  experiment  in  "saving  daylight" 
will  come  to  an  end.  The  general  feeling  seems  to  be 
that  it  has  been  a  success.  Indeed,  some  enthusiastic  souls  are 
advocating  a  continuance  of  "Wilson's  time"  throughout  the 
year,  obli\ious  of  the  fact  that  while  daylight  is  saved  at  one  end 
of  the  summer  day  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  there  would  be 
loss  at  the  other  end  by  prolonging  it  through  the  winter  months. 
The  measure,  we  are  told  editorially''  by  The  Electric  Railway 
Journal,  has  undoubtedly  been  efifective  in  conserving  the  health, 
wealth,  and  mineral  resources  of  the  nation.  While  no  de- 
pendable figures  are  available  on  the  total  fuel-saAnng,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  it  will  have  been  responsible  for  the  consen-a- 
tion  of  from  1,000,000  to  1,.")00,000  tons  of  coal  during  the  seven 
months  of  its  operation.  Electric  railways  have  had  some  of 
the  benefit  of  this  economical  measure,  and  the  people  as  a  whole 
probably  haA'e  profited  by  the  enjoyment  of  extra  leisure  during 
daylight  hours.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  fundamental  principle  of  purpose  of  the  daylight- 
saving  plan  is  to  synchronize  the  period  of  work  with  the  rising 
of  the  sui)  ratlier  than  with  the  time  (noon)  when  the  sun  reaches 
its  meridian,  so  that  during  the  sununer  when  the  days  are  long 
the  period  of  recreation  after  work  can  be  taken  while  there  is 
natural  light  rather  than  during  a  time  of  artificial  light.  As 
the  sun  ris(<s  some  three  hours  earlier  in  June  than  in  December 
in  the  latituile  of  New  York  the  jiresent  plan,  in  which  work 
is  begun  only  one  hour  earlier  in  summer  than  it  is  in  winter, 
does  not  fully  make  up  for  this  variation  in  the  time  of  sunrise. 
However,  it  d()i>s  so  to  sonu'  extent,  and  as  well  a,s  could  be  done 
with  any  system  involving  only  two  changes  of  time,  one  in  the 
spring  and  the  other  in  tiie  autumn. 

"The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  some  enthusiasts  for  the 
present  daylight-saving  plan  that  it  .should  be  continued  through- 
out the  year.  They  belie\e  that  people  are  now  so  accustomed 
to  rising  an  hour  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  that  they 
would  continue  cheerfully  to  do  .so  during  the  Avinter.  These 
achocates.  howe\er,  oAcrlook  the  fact  that  such  a  plan  Avould 
n>quire  most  people  to  get  up  a  considerable  time  before  sunrise. 
They  would  thus  have  to  use  artificial  light  in 'the  morning 
instead  of   in   the  evening,  so  that  there  Avould  be  no  saAnng. 
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Moroo\'(T,  such  a  iiH^asun^  ^\<>ul(l  )«•  xcry  iiiipoiiular,  horauso 
M'hile  most  jxiople  do  not  objec^t  to  sitliiiK  up  in  tlic  evcniiifj  \\'\\\\ 
artifu'ial  li^fht  they  do  object  to  bciii^  ol)lif;<'d  to  iis(^  it  aftt-r 
rising  in  tho  morninp:.  We  are  afraid  that  if  tlio  plan  wvn' 
followed  throughout  the  year  the  tendency  in  winter  would  b<; 
jjnidually  to  delay  the  times  for  Ixfjiiinint;  and  endiufj  work,  and 
the  hours  being  thus  lixt  for  winter  eonditions  could  not  easily 
be  changed  back  during  the  summer. 

"Another  point  worth  mentioning,  a  psychological  one,  is 
that  if  peoj)le  us<h1  much  light  in  the  morning  tliey  would  forget 
to  turn  off  this  light  until  some  time  after  the  necessity  for  it  had 
ceased.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  keej)  the  matter  con- 
stantly on  their  minds;  hence  another  incidental  advantage  and 
economy  in  shifting  tlui  clock  hands  back  to  their  normal  place 
in  the  winter-time." 


NEW   SWISS   ROUTE   TO    SALTWATER 

SllAKKSPEAHK'S  "BRF^AK"  in  speaking  of  the  "coa.st 
of  Bohemia"  is  familiar.  But  in  these  days  of  huge 
artificial  waterways  neither  that  country  nor  an.\'  other 
inland  region  has  any  excuse  for  n'maining  isolated  from  the  sea. 
Switzerland  is  already  connected  with  salt  Avater  through  th*^ 
Rhine,  and  the  question  of  reaching  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  ITrench  river  system  aftir  the  war  has  been  thoroughly 
discust  of  late.  A  Swiss  Association  for  Navigation  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  Rhine  has  been  fonned,  and  its  j)resid<>nt,  Paul 
Balmer,  has  just  been  addressing  a  body  of  French  engineers 
and  business  men  at  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Naval  League.  A  writer  in  The  Scientific  Avtericnn  Supplenieut 
(\'ew  York,  September  7)  is  of  the  oi)inion  that  this  i>roblem  is 
of  great  interest  for  the  «'conomic  future  of  the  two  countries. 
It  is  also  intinuitely  connected  with  the  project  for  making  th(> 
Rhone  navigable  U])on  tlu"  whole  or  most  of  its  course,  whidi 
has  been  occupying  the  attention  of  engineers  in  both  countries. 
Mr.  Balmer  sets  forth  the  main  lint>s  of  th(>  jiroject  as  follows: 

"Wi'  must  start  with  the  idea  that  the  waterway  system 
of  Switzerland  is  now  connected  to  the  Rhine,  but  that  this 
country  has  no  similar  outlet  on  the  French  side.  ]iut  it  would 
be  a  great  ad\antage  to  be  al)le  to  nuike  suitable  connection 
with  the  Rhone,  and  it  is  this  idea  which  is  to  'be  jiromoted 
at  the  i)resent  tinie.  Kntiineers  consider  that  it  is  (juite  f(>asible 
to  do  this,  and,  in  fact,  the  question  is  not  one  of  rect-nt  date, 
but  has  been  under  examination  for  a  long  time  since,  and  tht> 
great  economic  ad\anlages  which  tin-  two  co\intries  could  obtain 
in  case  the  Rlione  were  made  na\  igablc  ha\e  lucn  alnad\ 
exhaustively  considered  and  clearly  jointed  out. 

"In  Switzerland,  the  waterway  from  Bale  to  (;ene\a  already 
exists,  and  it  now  remains  to  nu.kt'  conntition  on  the  Fn  nch 


side  between  Marseilles  an<l  (i«neva  by  way  of  the  Rhone 
Krigineering  work  on  this  river  consists  in  the  const riK-i inn  of 
hx'ks  all  the  way  along  at  the  j)roper  distance,  up  to  witliin  a 
short  distance  from  (Jeneva;  then  comes  the  ini|iortiint  work 
on  th(;  stream  commencing  with  the  great  barrage  ]irop<(se(l  at 
(ienissat,  and  this  will  so\ve  the  j)roblem  of  navigation  from  tliis 
l»oint  to  Geneva,  at  the  same  time  eni])lo\ing  the  jxjwer  of  the 
{{Iw'jno  for  the  great  3(X),(K)0  horse-jx)wer  jirojcH-t  to  which  we 
referred  ])efore.  Tliis  electric  station,  it  will  be  remembered, 
will  rank  among  the  most  imj>ortant  in  Vhirope.  The  Rhone 
is  now  A'ery  narrow  in  many  plaees  in  this  region,  but  the  proiK>t*<'<l 
engineering  work  will  open  it  uj)  for  navigation  as  far  as  (Jeneva. 
This  will  be  the  final  step  to  br-  taken  in  making  ihe  Rhone 
navigable  throughout  its* course,  and  it  will  thus  be  joine<l  on  to 
the  Swiss  waterway  syst«'ni.  Bale,  or  Basle,  will  then  Iw  j)lae«-d 
at  i)ractically  an  eqiml  distance  from  the  northern  iKirt  of 
Rotterdam  on  the  one  hand  and  the  southern  jK)rt  of  Marseilh-s 
on  the  other,  and  the  Swi-ss  river  system  will  l)e  conntH-tj^l  with 
France  through  the  Rhone.  The  events  of  the  war  mh  nied  to 
show  to  wluit  a  great  degree  th<'  commercial  relations  lietwe«-n 
Switzerland  and  France  could  be  increased,  even  with  the 
])resent  limited  trajisportation  resources.  F'or  instance,  traffic 
between  tlu'  Mediterranean  i)ort  of  Cette  and  Switzerland — this 
])ort  handles  much  of  the  Swiss  freight  -was  only  .">O.CK)t)  ton'*. 
Avhile  in  l!)l(j  it  had  incn-ased  to  .">(K).0(K)  tons.  W^iat  is  nee<led 
at  the  pres«'nt  time  is  the  proper  legislation,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  i)roject.  which  will  surely  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  two  countri«'s." 


RAILROAUINC;  ON  A  COLMRY  ROAD  —  Heavy  single 
i>ieces  of  construction  machinery'  are  very  frc-quently  movj-d 
long  distances  under  their  own  power,  buf  it  is  not  often  that  a 
whole  construi't ion-train  is  transported  across  country  a,<  a  unit. 
How  this  has  lieen  done  at  file  (Jermanfown  dam  for  the  Miami 
Conservancy  District  in  Ohio  is  described  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Minvii  Cotixrrvanctf  Bulletin,  a,s  quoted  in  The  Engineering 
Aci/K  Record  (New  York^.     We  read: 

"Xo  railway  runs  near  the  sit»>  of  the  dam.  so  it  was  ne<^-s- 
sary  to  run  a  standard-gage  <'onstruction-train.  with  two  Icwo- 
moti\es.  tui  its  ttw  n  tracks  and  uutler  its  own  jxjwer  <in  the 
country  highway  and  \  illaire  streets,  about  thn«e  and  om-half 
miles.  The  distance  was  not  co\ered  in  i>n«»  run.  but  in  short 
lengths,  the  rails  being  taken  uj)  behind  the  train  and  r»-lai«l 
in  front   as  the  journe\"   )>rocee<le<l.     (Inules  w«t<'  tiv  •  d 

that    were  too  steep  for  tin-  entin-   train    1«>  climb,  e\  •  u 

driven  by  both  locomotives.  To  overcome  this  a  siding;  had 
to  !>«•  built  at  the  to|)  of  the  hill  seen  in  the  backgroin  '  ■  ':<• 
\  iew  .     The  front  loe»unoti\«'  dragge<i  the  ears  up  the  -  <• 

at  a  time  and  >t«>r«d  them  on  this  siiling.  where  they  wen» 
made  up  once  more  into  a  train  and  nu>\e»l  ahead  again  out 
upon  the  mail)  line." 


L'liutugrapli  by  I'uul  lliuinpSuU. 


THE  ALTAR  OF  LIBERTY. 


staiuling  on  the  west  side  of  Madison   Square,   this  imposing  architectural  feature  of  the  Loan  Drive  is  the  center  each  day  at  12  o'clock  of 
tril)utos  to  our  Allies.     It  will  nMiiain  throughout  the  war,  and  ni^y  he  perpetuated  in  permanent  materials. 


<?? 


THE  AVENUE  OF  THE  ALLIES 


•)•> 


NRVER  HAS  STREET-DECORATION  in  Now  York 
rcat-hed  the  pitch  attained  by  the  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee. Fifth  Avenue  becomes  for  the  time  beinp  "The 
A\  cnuc  of  the  Allies,"  and  so  impressive  are  the  results  that  the 
cry  is  inc^■itabl^'  raised  to  have  this  tribute  to  our  associates  in 
arms  perpetuated  for  all  time.  "The  significance  of  tliis  name 
is  now  ob\aous,"  saj's  Mr.  Alfred  Pinneo,  writing  to  the  New 
York  Times,  "and  the  act  would  typify  a  unity  of  feeling — a  true 
alliance  of  h(>art  that  is  our  best  g\iaran1y  of  enduring  friend- 
ship and  i)artiiership  with  those  great  peoples  who,  by  their 
heroic  struggle,  have  redeemed  the  world  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Beast."  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  prescnjt.  occasion 
is,  as  Miriam  'j'eichner  observes  in  the  New  York  Glohc,  that 
"from  Madison  Square  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  Fifth  Avenue  has 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  great  win-t he-war  picture-galh^y." 
LTnder  the  flags  of  many  luitions  that  "slant  from  windows  until 
the  avenue  is  a  gay  carnival-vista  of  color,  under  the  crimson- 
and-wliite  Liberty-bond  jH-nnants  witli  their  terse  slogan,  'They 
Fight!  You  Ivend!'  the  Fiftii  Avenue  crowds  shoulder  and 
elbow  their  way  to  the  window  displays  which  crystallize  the 
nation's  war-spirit  in  this  win-the-war  art-gallery."  It  is 
pointed  oiit  that  no  ixnu-c  jx-riod,  nothing  ]>ut  a  war-<>ra,  could 
have  i)roduced  the  pictures  that,  are  on  exhibition  in  shojv 
windows: 

"They  are  of  war's  humor  as  well  as  of  its  horror,  but  a  sus- 
tained thought  runs  alike  through  the  gay  and  the  grim.  liUr  a 
motif,  heard  ami  lu-jird  .-igain,  and  hari)ed  uinm  witlt  insist(>nee — ■ 
the  motif  of  li;itrc.l  for  Ihc  thing  that  Oermany  has  done  to  the 


world,  and  the  determination  that  never  again  will  this  thing 
be  allowed  to  happen. 

"Tho.se  shojv-windows  on  Fifth  Avenue  are  bringing  forth 
such  conunent  now  as  they  ha\e  ne\er  before  elicited.  Ex- 
clamations arise  almost  inAoluntarily  from  the  crowd  which 
surges  about  a  wndow  showing  from  a  distance  nothing  but  a 
froth  of  women's  lingerie  or  the  sleek  shine  of  furs  or  the  gleam 
of  metals  and  gems.  For.  franu'd  by  these  accustomed  things, 
the  crowd  .sees  pictured  war's  Schrcchlichkeit  in  all  its  blood,  its 
filth,  its  horror.  Starving  women  plead  from  the  midst  of  satins 
and  velvets;  maimed  soldiers  writhe  with  a  background  of  pale 
j)liish;  shrieking  children  flee  from  pursuing  demons  out  of  a 
fluff  of  clothing  destined  for  happy  times." 

The  names  of  the  donors  recall  some  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  our  ordinary  current  exhibitions.  There  are  workb 
by  Joseph  Pennell,  Jonas  Lie,  Gari  ^lelchei-s,  Willy  Pogany, 
George  Bellows,  and  Gutzon  Borglum.  Again,  says  this  observer, 
"there  are  unlcnown  painters  whose  work  shows  the  unmistak- 
able earmarks  of  the  unskilled,  but  about  whose  patriotism  there 
is  nothijig  amateurish."     We  are  given  a  survey: 

"The  art  exhibit  begins  at  Madison  Square  with  the  Altar 
of  Lilierty,  inscribed  with  the  sentiments  of  statesmen  of  the 
.\llied  countries,  .\bove  Clemenceau's  name  is  the  stati^ncnt, 
"We  will  tight  until  the  hour  when  the  enemy  comes  to  under- 
stand thfit  bargaining  between  crime  and  right  is  no  longer 
l)ossible.  We  want  a  just,  strong  peace,  protecting  against  the 
abominations  of  the  past.' 

"That  statement  by  Clemenceau  may  be  said  to  strike  the 
key-note  for  the  Fifth  Avenue  exhibit.  'A  just  and  strong 
peace."  and  the  diity  of  the  public  to  work  toward  it  and  for  it. 
directly  and  indirectly,  is  the  message  of  evt>rv  picture  shown. 
Ahnosl  every  one  of  these  pictures  shows  a  \SHS  date-line. 
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"Walking  up  Fifth  Avenue  from  Madison  Sqiian;,  11k*  tourist 
in  this  war-galUjry  sees  in  Hrentano's  window  JjifrhtenaucT's 
poster,  'Combined  effort  will  win  the  war.  Be  of  that  eff-<jrt,' 
with  its  pageantry  of  allegorical  female  figures,  })(;aring  aloft 
a  burden  of  ships,  of  war-supplies,  of  all  the  various  and  sundi-y 
impedimenta  of  war.  In  the  window  of  Mason  &  Hamlin,  'M'.i 
Fifth  Avenue,  John  Ward  Dunsmore  strik(!S  a  no\<'l 
note  with  his  j)icture  of  President  Wilson  alone  in  his 
study  and  its  Liberty-bond  message,  'Lighten  His 
Worries.' 

"In  McCutcheon's  window  Carroll  Bill,  of  Boston, 
shows  a  burning  fisljing-smack  on  a  smooth  lift  of 
green  water,  and  asks  the  public  to  guarantee  safety 
for  our  fishermen.  Altman's  has  a  great  statue  of 
Liberty  at  the  main  entrance  and  numerous  window 
displays.  A  notable  collection  of  Pennell  etchings  is 
to  be  seen  in  Kurzman's  window,  showing  scenes  in  the 
airplane  field,  at  the  hangar,  and  in  shipyards  and  mu- 
nition-plants. Tlie  war-industries  ar<!  infu.sed  here  witii 
a  picture  quality  and  a  poetry  all  their  o%vh.  ...... 

"Full  of  life  and  em^rgy  is  A.  C.  Goodwin's  j^ortrayal 
of  shipyards,  with  a  giant  hull  in  the  making,  witli  its 
slogan,  'Liberty  Bonds  Guai'antee  Endless  Tonnage,'  in 
the  Woolworth  window.  A(!tual  shij)yard  serenes,  })y 
Hugh  F(Tris,  in  characteristic  vein,  make  tin;  windows 
of  Himebaugh  &  Browne  a  real  treat  to  the  art-(>nthusi- 
ast.  In  the  liogers  I'eet  window  tiio  Kais(>r  wounds 
with  his  bayonet  the  crucified  figure  of  Christ,  at  whoso 
feet  a  surge  of  white  corpses  washes  upward,  like  foam. 
This  picture  is  by  Spear,  of  Boston.  A  powerful  j)or- 
trayal  of  the  agony  and  terror  whi(;h  follow  the  tor- 
pedoing of  a  H(Kl-(^ross  ship  is  made  by  Hopkinson  in 
the  windows  of  Florette,  and  Willy  Pogany,  a  few  steps 
farther,  has  an  allegorical  America  with  her  foot  on  the 
Avar-god,  while,  in  the  background,  children  come  with 
gifts  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

"Terrified  peasants,  fleeing  with  their  little  hou.sehold 
goods  past  all  the  yoiuig  beauty  of  si)ring  trees,  plead, 
with  their  creator,  Francis  C.  .Jones,  'Stop  This!'  in 
Youmans'  window  at  No.  581.  The  Ehrich  OalhTies 
show  dry  points  ?jind  lithograi)hs  by  Nuyttens,  Puyse, 
and  Mielzner  on  war-subjects."  , 

Emotion  may  have  been  aroused  in  all  its  phases 
before  the  visitor  has  traversed  the  space  between 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Fifty-ninth  on  the  east  side. 
The  west  side  has  also  its  full  quota: 

"'The  Germans  Arrive,'  by  G(>orge  Bellows,  in  the 
window  of  Scott  ifc  Fowles,  590  Fifth  Avenue,  is  per- 
haps the  picture;  about  which  the  crowds  hang  longest 
in  a  sort  of  fascinated  horror;  for  this  pictture  shows 
the  Germans  at  their  work.  One  invader  holds  the 
neck  of  a  tortured  man  in  the  firm  grij)  of  his  muscu- 
lar, gray-sleeved  elbow.  The  sword  of  a  second  is 
raised,  dripping,  from  its  complet(>d  task;  where  the 
man's  hands  should  be  there  arc  dark,  dripping  l)lobs 
of  raw  flesh;  one  severed  hand  lies,  red-flecked,  in  the 
foreground.  In  the  eyes  of  this  man  there  is  mad- 
ness.    In  the  background  Germans  surround  a  woman 

"In  the  Spanish  Art  Galleries,  at  7:^4  Fifth  Avenue,  Charles  S. 
Chapman's  pictured  i^rocession  of  Avar — marching  men,  aviators, 
trucks,  cannon,  with  its  significant  Avords,  'We  ai-e  sure  of  IIkmu; 
are  they  sure  of  us? '  F.  W.  lienson  has  j^ainted  a  mother  and  1\\ o 
frightened  children  fleeing  from  the  terror  b(>hind,  Avhich  is 
displaj^ed  in  the  DuA^een  Brothers'  Avindow,  Avith  the  Avords, 
'Liberty  bonds  guarantee  immunity  from  frightfulness.'  " 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  comments  on  the  fact  that  "it 
is  Avhat  happened  in  Belgium  and  northern  France  that  more 
than  anything  else  stirred  American  anger."  Our  i^arlicular 
griovanccs  sink  out  of  sight: 

"No  one  looking  at  the  repi'escniations  of  homes  in  flames, 
eivihans  shot  down,  and  women  led  away,  or  j)aintings,  like 
George  Bellows's,  of  the  nuiiming  of  a  lielgian  boy,  Avould  learn 
from  them  that  the  immediate  cause  of  our  ei\try  into  the  con- 
flict Avas  the  unrestraincnl  subn\arine  warfare.  There  is  n^niark- 
ably  little  to  remind  us  of  GcTUian  crimes  on  the  sea.  Perhajis 
this  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  for  us  this  .seems  so  much  more 
a  land  Avar  than  a  sea  Avar.  Oiir  thoughts  are  more  Avith  the 
men  in  France  than  Avith  those  on  th(>  seas.  But  long  before  th<> 
submarino    Avarfare    had   resulted    iu   its    Avorst    atrocities,   the 


rej)ortK  of  the  crimes  in  ]ii\iii\iiii  liad  torn  nine  out  of  ten  Amer- 
icans a\va\'  from  any  neutrality  of  feeling." 

Another  Asriter  to  'J'he  Timen,  who  pleads  that  this  moment 
should  not  pass  away  Asithoiit  li'aving  its  material  mark,  jiuts  a 
philosophic  claim  for  "The  Avenue  of  th«'  Allicft" 


•  ALLlK.s.  ■ 

Paint<>d  )>.V  Oari  Molcliers.  i(  ])n"sei)(s  a  iioU'  of  rlKvrfiilncss  in  coiitrasl  to  Uu- 

horrors  and  sadness  of  most  of  flic  tlicmes  clioscn  l>y  our  artists  whose  work  is 

shown  on  the  A\oiiue  of  llie  Allies  for  \irRiiiK  the  Lil»orty  Ix>an. 


"The  decoration  of  l-'il'tli  Axcnue  \\\\\\  tile  liags  of  our  t\\fnly- 
two  Allies,  one  for  <'ach  block,  is  not  only  among  tin-  ga.Aest  ami 
most  beautiful  ciA'ic  demonstrations  of  a  city  which  has  ahvays 
le<l  its  f(>lIoAvs  in  siK-h  ]>.ageantry;  it  is  the  expression  of  a  historic 
mom(Mit,  of  a  noble  mood  an<l  emotion,  Avhich  all  nnist  Axish  to 
make  jiermanent — or,  if  that  is  imjwssible,  at  least  a  de<»]>  and 
abiding  memory.  In  this  groatest  crisis  of  history,  twenT\-two 
nations,  of  the  utmost  diversity  in  size,  in  «"«-onomic  interests, 
in  historic  traditions,  and  in  racial  ehanifter,  stan<l  shoulder  by 
shouhler,  ea<'h  giving  gladly  its  utmost  trea-suns  of  life  and  of 
Avealth  in  the  causi^  of  Avorld-wide  liberty  and  of  justice.   .   .   . 

"How  ar«>  sueli  e\ents  j>erm:vnently  siL'n:ili7.«Hl.  stu-h  mem- 
ories kept  alive?  One  Avay  is  to  eml>ody  them  in  th<'  daily  no- 
inen<'lature  of  otirselv«>s  and  our  children — in  the  nanio«i  of  our 
streets 

"Doubtless  the  high  and  genenms  m«M>d  of  to-day  Axill  ^ale 
iu  the  lapse  of  <lecad«'s.  Trade  rivalries  will  bepin  again,  racial 
misunderstandings  sui>er\ene.  TluU  is  the  Avay  of  the  AAorkaday 
world.  Yet  iinieh  will  be  gained  if  there  is  ]>ermanent  n'e»inl 
of  the  fact,  as  gay  anil  as  beautiful  .-js  may  ]>e.  that  when  the 
trumpets  of  liberty  an<l  justice  sounded  a  nobler  spirit  was  l»oni; 
that  the  peoples  «if  tln'  m«>untains  an<l  the  ]>eoj)le>  of  the  soassloop 
sl\oulder  to  shoulder  as  brothers.  (ifTering  up  the  Ix-st  of  their 
wt'ivltli.  the  be<t  of  tlxir  \o\ilh.  upon  the  saered  altar." 
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NOT   EiXOUGH   BOOKS   FOR   THE   ARMY 

THE  "AVERAGE  MAN"  was  a  generous  giver  when 
lie  was  asked  to  go  through  his  library  for  books  for  the 
soldiers'  reading.  Something  short  of  three  million 
^•oIumes  wore  donated,  but  these  liave  been  found  to  be  inade- 
(juate  in  number.  They  were  mostly  fiction — in  fact,  says  Frank 
Parker  Stockbridge,  National  Director  of  Information,  Second 
Library  War  l<\ind,  'almost  all  of  them  that  can  be  used  are 
fi^'tion."  This  fact  e\|)lains  why  the  American  Librarj'  Asso- 
ciation needs  $;^,.")()(),(MK),  the  apportionment  granted  it  out  of 
the  fund  of  .1i;l7(),(K)(),(K)()  to  be  raised  in  the  Welfare  Drive 
soon  to  be  on  us.  The  Library  fund  staggered  a  good  many 
people,  who  ask  Avhat  need  there  is  for  the  money  when  the 
people  gax'e  so  many  books.  "Almost  every  house,  in  the 
larger  cities  at  least,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  communities, 
was  \nsited  by  Boy  Scouts  and  others  collecting  books  for 
soldiers.  Here  was  something  \-isible,  tangible,  and  the  public 
remembers  it."  But  the  lK)oks  that  the  soldiers  are  asking  for 
and  that  the  Government  is  asking  th(^  Library  Association  to 
supply,  says  Mr.  Stockbridge,  "are  technical  y)ooks,  scientific 
works,  text-books  of  every  kind,  books  on  history,  liooks  on 
foreign  languages — in  short,  the  whole  list  of  books  that  can  be 
classified  as  educational."  The  "aAorage  man's"  library  is  hot 
uj)  to  date  enough  in  books  of  this  class  to  proxide  the  soldier 
Avith'what  he  must  have.  As  Mr.  Stockbridge  wTites  in  War 
Libraries  (New  York),  the  official  organ  of  the  Wifr  Service 
Committee  of  the  American  Lilirary  Association: 

"Of  course  there  are  some  standardized  sciences  in  which  the 
bot)k  issued  ten  or  fifteen  or  e\en  iifty  years  ago  is  as  \  aluahle 
as  the  most  recent  one,  but  there  are  very  fer\v  .sciences,  and  none 
of  the  arts,  in  which  the  old  book  is  of  current  value.  (Jray's 
'Anatomy'  is  still  standard,  allho  it  was  first  published  .se\enty- 
fi\e  years  ago.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  propositions  of 
Euclid,  and  the  standard  works  on  trigonometry  and  higher 
algebra  do  not  need  to  be  of  the  1918  edition.  But  when  we 
have  to  ])ro\  ide  a  book  On  the  psychology  of  color  for  the  use 
of  the  camoudage  corps,  it  has  to  be  a  new  book.  The  chemistry 
of  high  explosives  is  a  subject  on  which  we  can  not  get  books 
from  the  'average  man's  book-shelves.'  Neither  do  the  'average 
man's  l)ook-shel\'es'  yield  books  to  meet  such  demands  as  that 
which  one  of  our  librarians  recently  encountered,  from  a  Greek 
soldier  who  wanted  a  book  to  help  him  teach  an  Italian  soldier 
how  to  read  English. 

"From  a  Southwestern  camp  a  few  da\s  ago  came  the  rei)ort 
that  the  draft  had  brought  in  Ihou.sands  of  IMexicaiis  who  could 
not  read  English,  and  a  demand  for  the  immediate  shipment  of 
Ijooks  in  Spanish.  We  supj^lied  the  demand,  but  of  course  we 
had  to  bu\'  the  books,  as  we  ha\e  to  buy  the  books  in  Yiddish, 
Polish,  Lithuanian,  French,  Italian,  German,  Scandinavian, 
Russian,  Chinese,  Arabic,  and  the  other  languages  making 
uj)  the  forty  different  tongues  in  our  polyglot  -\rmy,  for  all  of 
which  we  endeavor  to  supply  the  reading  need." 

The  most  striking  phenomenon  abojit  the  American  Army 
is  that  it  is  a  "reading  army,"  and  we  are  assured  that  "its 
members  are  reading  far  less  for  recreation  than  the  average 
citizen  reads."  The  fiction  circulation  is  declared  to  be  less 
tiian  .">0  per  cent,  of  the  total,  while  in  the  pul)lic  lil.rar.\  70  per 
cent,  of  the  .total  is  so  classified.  We  are  further  told  what  the 
money  is  needed  for: 

"We  have  in  the  service,  hundreds  of  librarians.  Some  have 
gi\en  up  large  salaries  to  work  during  the  war  for  their  bare 
expenses,  and  others  ha\e  l>een  loaned  l)v  their  libraries,  which 
continue  their  salaries;  l)ut  even  with  salaries  cut  down  to  the 
lea,st  possible  minimum  the  ex|H>nse  of  building  and  equiiJjjing 
libraries  and  library  stations,  of  collecting.  shii)i)ing.  and  trans- 
porting liooks,  of  maintaining  central  offices  and  distributing 
and  dispatch  stations,  amounts  to  a  very  consideralde  sum.  A 
single  cami)-lil>rary,  sucii  as  the  one  at  Camj)  Funston.  for 
examph'.  has  something  like  two  hundred  branches  in  and  around 
the  camp." 

From  Paris  comes  a  report  published  in  Sews  Service  al>out 
the  use  of  books  on  the  other  side  ;ind  the  methods  of  trans- 
porting them: 


■"To  transport  these  books,  the  Government  allows  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  cargo  space  for  fifty  tons  a  month,  about  100,IXX)  volumes. 
This  was  not  enough.  Sammy  is  a  bookworm  and  needs  2tX).(XX). 
So  Y.  AL  C  A.  and  Knights  of  Columbus  secretaries  on  board 
transports  bring  o\er,  in  addition,  as  many  packages  as  the 
captains  will  permit.  Also  thej'  bring  the  magazines  on  which 
>ou  i)laced  one-cent  stamps.  These  are  sorted  and  bundled  in 
New  York  for  distribution  to  front-line  trenches,  where  there  is 
no  time  for  consecutive  reading  of  books.  While  speaking  of 
shijjs — 2")0,000  \'olumes  are  placed  on  board  our  war-ships  for 
our  sailors'  reading 

"On  each  volume  is  a  booki)late  which  General  Pershing 
has  signed,  reading  as  follows:  'These  books  come  overseas 
from  home.  To  read  them  is  a  i)rivilege;  to  restore  them 
j)romi)tly,  unabused,  a  duty.'  Inside  the  cover  of  each  volume 
is  the  regulation  library  pocket  for  a  card  for  the  name  of  the 
man  who  borrows  it,  and  the  usual  fly-leaf  record.  There  is  the 
usual  rule  that  books  may  not  be  kept  out  longer  than  four  or 
five  days,  but  the  army  readers  usually  return  the  volumes  in 
three  days.  In  a  collection  of,  three  thousand  volumes  which 
were  turned  over  every  three  days,  only  ten  or  twehe  books  were 
lost  in  a  ))eriod  of  several  months.  Signs  on  the  library  walls 
explain  the  difficvdty  of  getting  books  to  France  and  ask  the 
•sohliers  to  'play  .square  with  the  other  fellow.'  And  the  soldier 
has  i)la>-ed  sfjuare.  Of  course,  the  de])arkation  i)orts  were  first 
to  be  outfitted  with  libraries,  but  by  September  more  than  two 
hundred  i)oints  had  them 

"  Recently  the  Paris  office  of  the  '  \' '  .sent  down  a  photographer 
to  take  a  ])icture  of  a  soldier  reading  a  book  to  show  th(>  folk 
l)ack  home  that  their  contributions  were  appreciated.  The 
Paris  secretary  responsible  for  this  move  was  delighted  to  see, 
when  the  print  was  made,  a  photograjjh  of  a  soldier  reading 
'  liobinson  Crusoe.'  He  had  selected  several  copies  of  that 
desert^island  story  for  this  library  and  gloated  over  the  Aisible 
l)roof  of  his  good  judgment.  Then  the  ])hotographer  brought 
him  down  out  of  control  l)y  explaining  that  the  soldier  who  i)ose(l 
took  the  only  liook  left  in  the  library  excei)ting  four  other  copies 
of  'Robinson  Ousoe.'  Why  poor  'Robinson'  was  neglected  no 
one  coidd  explain,  unless  it  wa?  that  exery  boy  had  read  it  in 
early  youth." 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  printed  a  list  of  favorites  com- 
piled from  reports  frbm  thirty-fixe  camp-  and  base-hos]ntal 
libraries  containing  from  200  to  100.000  volumes  and  serving 
.some  1,.")(K),()0()  men.  "It  presents  clearly  for  the  first  time," 
says  this  paper,  "the  average  non-technical  reading  tastes  of  the 
entire  American  Army  and  Navy."     This  is  the  list: 

I'ictinn. 

1.  All  Novels  by  Z;uio  Crcy. 

2.  Tarzan  Books,  by  Edfjar  Kice  Hurroughs. 
'.\.   Rex  Beach's  Wcstorn  Stories. 

4.   Aiiythiiifj  by  .lack  London. 
.5.   Harold  Bell  "Wright's  Western  Stories. 
Personal  Experience. 

1.  "Over  the  Top."  by  Empey. 

"Private  Peat." 

"My  Four  Years  in  Germany."  by  Herartl. 

Ian  Hay's  "First  Hinuln>d  Thousand." 

Pat  O'Brien's  "Outwitting  the  Hiin." 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
Humor. 

1.  .\nything  by  Mark  Twain. 

Stephen  Lea  cock's  Nonsen.so. 

"  Dere  Mal)le,"  by  l.ieiitenaiU  Streeter. 

Irvin  C^obb's  .stories. 

Bairnsfat  her's  Cartoons. 


2. 

;i. 

4. 

't. 

I'oelru. 

1.  Robert  W.  .Service. 

■_'.   Rndyard  Kipling. 

:<.  The  "  Hubaiyat  "  of  Ontar  Khayyam. 
Dvlrctirr  .Stories. 

1.  Books  by  Coiian  Doyle. 

2.  Books  by  .\nna'Katherin<"  (ireene. 
:i.   Books  by  K.  Pliillips  Onpenlieini. 

4.  Books  by  Louis  Vance. 

5.  Botiks  by  .\rtlun-  B.  Reeve. 
Jlvlpfitl  Rooks. 

1.  Cabot's  "'W'hat  Men  Live  By    " 

2.  'Wilson's  "AVhen  a  Man  Comes  to  Ilirn.self." 
'.i.  Fairbank's  "Live  and  Laugh." 

Lileraturr. 

1 .  .Shaw. 

2.  Wilde. 

:}.  Emerson. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  (October)  states  that  in  a  canvass 
taken  among  our  troops  "over  there"  as  to  the  periodicals 
they  like  best  to  receive  from  home,  the  three  heading  the  list 
are  (1.)  The  Litku.\rv  Du.est,  (2.)  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  (3.)  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


The  Literary  Digest  for  October  79,    I'Jl'd 


DANCING    "DOING   ITS   BIT" 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FAVORITE  AMUSEMEX'J'  before 
the  war,  dancing,  took  time  to  fall  into  its  stride  in  the 
progi-ess  of  events.  In  Prance  it  stopt  entirely;  people 
were  too  sad  to  dance.  In  England  it  persisted  mainly  as  an 
amusement  for  men  on  leave  from  the  front.  With  us  it  had 
Jiad  a  dwindling  popularity. 


it  as  an  id^al  war-tinie  pastime,  flii'-f  among  these  is  tho 
gatiiering  of  neighbors  for  a  night  of  patriotie  devotion.  No 
block  dance  in  complete  unless  there  is  a  ser\'ic<?-flag  rai^ing  or 
some  similar  patriotic  f^-remony,  and  this,  along  ^^il)l  the 
decoration  of  the  homes  in  tlie  national  colors  and  tlie  illumina- 
tion of  tiie  stHicts  by  means  of  Japanese  lanterns  or  string;-  of 
incandescent  electric  himi)s,  serv<is  Ut  kw-j)  ali\e  not  oni\  l!i<- 
patriotic  spirit,  but  also  tin-  spirit  of  n«'ighl)orlin<-ss. 


It  has  now  and  then  found 
the  excuse  of  furthering  war- 
charity,  but  as  our  boys 
have  more  and  more  gone 
overseas,  it  has  seemed  not 
quite  fair  to  be  gaj-^  in 
tiiis  manner.  Professional 
dancers,  the  ])etted  darlings 
of  short  seasons  ago,  who 
have  not  been  quick  to 
carrj^  arms  instead  of  slialc- 
ing  legs,  have  met  with  no 
end  of  opprol)rium.  But 
dancing  has  again  returned, 
and  is  now  going  through  a 
phase  that  takes  on  all  th<! 
features  of  the  real  folii- 
dance.  The  "Block  Dance " 
has  held  sway  in  New  York 
even  to  the  extent  of  su- 
perseding the  street  fenlus 
that  were  so  scrupulously 
•observed  by  Italians,  for 
example,  ofi  recurrent  festi- 
vals of  the  Church.  Now 
one  will  see  young  Ameri- 
cans of  foreign  blood  cos- 
tumed as  Uncle  Sam  or 
Martha  Wasliington  danc- 
ing on  the  asphalt  to  strains 
of  modern  ragtime.  The 
Jersey  Jotirnal  (Jersej^  City) 
informs   us   that   the  block 

dance  has  "become  an  institution  in  Jersey  City,  and  if 
there  is  any  other  city  in  the  country  where  such  events 
are  held  in  like  number,  or  Avith  the  same  success,  that  city 
has  yet  to  be  heard  from."  We  thus  see  the  apotheosis  of 
the  dance: 

"As  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  patriotism  Jersey  City  folk 
have  found  the  block  dance  irresistible,  as  is  attcstc^d  by  the  crowds 
that  turn  out  every  time  one  is  lield.  Nor  doe,s  it  matter  whether 
the  dance  is  held  in  the  best  residential  sections  or  in  tlie  quarters 
where  the  poor  dwell — the  story  is  always  the  same:  lavish  decora- 
tions in  the  American  colors,  a  good  band,  a  big  crowd,  and  a  big 
sum  of  money  for  ti'ie  local  chapter  of  tlie  American  Red  Cross. 

"Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  this  favorite  amusement, 
in  wiiich  lithe  limbs  keej)  time  to  music,  and  which  formerly  al- 
Avays  required  a  waxed  lioor,  should  suddenly  be  transferred  to 
the  asphalt  pavements  of  our  streets.  Every  block  is  proud  of  the 
number  of  its  young  men  wlio  have  gone  forth  to  light  for  'Old 
Cilory,'  and  it  is  but  necessarj^  to  state  that  funds  are  required 
to  provide  things  needed  by  these  boys  in  khaki  to  command 
instant  attention  and  cooperation.  As  a  means  of  raising  funds 
ior  the  local  chapter  of  tlu>  Red  Cross  the  bloclc  dance  suri)asses 
(ncrything  else  tried  here.  For  instance,  the  residents  in  the 
Sparrow  Hill  section  of  Hudson  City  held  a  dance  the  other 
night  and  over  $2, ()()()  was  realized.  True,  this  was  a  record 
amount  for  such  events,  but  tiie  fact  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
that  were  these  residents  to  attempt  to  n>ali/.e  .5'2,(KX)  l>y 
any  other  means  they  would  lind  the  task  a  far  more  difficult^ 
one.  And,  then,  too,  when  it  is  consich^vd  that  many  bhx'ks 
have  raised  over  $1,000  by  the  same  means,  it  is  easy  to  realize 
why  the  block  dance  gains  in  popularity. 

"While  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  Red  Cross  is  the  main 
object,  the  block  dance  has  nuvnv  other  features  to  recommend 


FIKST-AID  AT  SKICHEI'UEV:  ' 

Pain(«{]  by  S.  .1.  Woolf  from  sket<>hos 
ticipatA'd,  atid  now  Ix-inn 


rill.lU    ULOOU   AND   YOLK   MOiiKV    WILL   AVIN    THE  WAK    ' 
made   duriuK  tho   first  enttaKemont    in   wliicli  tlic  .American  troops  )iar- 
oxliiliited  in  tlie  A\cniu'  of  the  Allies  for  (lie    Lilx-rlx    L(>a:i. 


"The  usual  iniblic  dances  in  the  halls  haA«'.  in  a  large  measure, 
been  abandoned  for  tiie  (hiration  of  tlie  war.  and  a  curb  has  also 
been  put  on  entertainni(Mits  and  nk(>  events,  Vo  the  l»l<wk  dance 
proves  a  most  welcome  substitute.  As  an  institution  f(>.««t4n'd 
almost  exclusively  by  Jersey  City,  let  it  continue  on  its  u.'!«>ful 
course."  

WOOING  SIR  WALTER  TO  EARTH— If  the  .shades  of  old  or 

forgotten  authors  glow  over  the  tributes  of  later  generations.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  must  have  felt  an  inii)erative  caII  to  return  to 
earthly  scenes.  So  a  writer  in  The  Wcst^iin^tcr  Gazette  (Ix)ndon) 
feels  as  he  tells  one  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  of  the  war: 

"Apropos  of  Mr.  Hirrell's  discourse  about  .soldiers  and  Ixwks 
let  me  t(>ll  a  story.  There  was  a  boy  who  lay  dying  for  six 
months  in  an  English  hospital,  one  of  tlie  nicest  Iwys  I  ever  knew  . 
a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  lad  from  the  North  Country.  He  had 
been  brought  back  from  France  shot  through  the  spine,  and  wa,s 
-;i  liopeh>ss  case  from  th<>  beginning.  For  all  the  six  montlis  n<>\rr 
a  wortl  of  complaint  escajH'd  him,  and  he  seemed  !>lwa\s  to  Iw 
smiling.  He  had  one  great  consolation:  he  had  Ixx-onie  ac- 
quainted for  the  first  time  with  the  Waverley  novels,  and  in  his 
last  days  he  was  readinc:  'l\aiihoe.'  When  he  bi>(\Tnn'  loo  v.cak 
to  read  for  himself  the  nurse  took  it  from  him  and  n>ad  alomi  to 
him.  She  wa.s  reading  on  the  la-st  day  of  all,  when  the  padrt  came 
and  his  father  an<l  mother  wen^  at  thi'  bedside,  and  l>eing  a  jr»>od 
lad,  he  kissed  hi>  parents  affeetionatt-ly  an<l  li^t<'ned  \er\  .it- 
tentively  to  the  prayers,  but  thi*  moment  they  were  over  he 
turned  to  the  nurse  and  said,  in  a  whisper:  'IMease  po  on  readiiig, 
an<l  as  fast  as  you  can.  for  1  do  so  want  to  know  the  end.'  .\nd 
so  she  read  him  out  of  the  world  with  the  great  light  of  /V.).*- 
iluilhert  !Mul  Ivaiihoe.  I  am  sure  the  spirit  of  W.iltr>-  ^•..•-  >  ms 
at  tliiit  death-l,n^l.  ' 


"MORAL  FLABBINESS"  IN  PEACE   TALK 


( ( 


I 


Cnii.'i'liini  \V;ti-IU'i'<'riIs. 

AUrAs:    DOOTIWAY   OF  THE   CATUEDUAL 


T  LS  UELIGIOUS  to  hate  the  Kaiser,"  says  Dr.  James 
II.  Day,  Chancellor  of  SjTacuse  University,  "because 
the  Bil)le  teaches  us  to  hate  the  devil  and  all  his  works." 
Dr.  Day,  rei)orted  by  the  New  York  Sun,  spoke  thus  to  the 
students  of  Syracuse  at  the  opening  session  of  the  university 
as^  a  military  insti- 
tution. He  added 
that  "It  would  be  a 
blessing  if  we  coidd 

,tinMi    the    beast   of 

■Berlin  over  to  God 
and  say,  'Lord,  in- 
flict violent   wrath 

'upon      this      crea- 

■ture.' "  In  looking 
in  other  directions 

;both    h<'re   and   in 

^Englan<l  it  is  seen 
that    (complaint    is 

!made  because  y,no- 

lentwrathisuot  suf- 
ficiently    invoked. 

■jA  Avriter  in  the 
London     Spectator 

Inveighs    against 

,' '  British     apathy ' ' 

in    respect    to    the 

•true    character    of 

,the  German.  "Even 
after  four  years  of 
atrocities    commit- 

'ted  in  the  name  of  

KuUnr,  hardly  any 

class  in  England,  except  our  merchant  seamen,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  grasj^ed  the  true  character  of  our  enemies."  The 
same  sort  of  thing  in  the  United  States  leads  Bishop  Quayle, 
in  The  N ortliwenlern  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago),  to  point  to 
"a  moral  flabbiness  in  discussing  the  German  which  has  a  sinister 
asi)ect."  He  speaks  especially  in  relation  to  peac(>  talk  which 
])eri()(ii(.'ally  wells  up  after  a  German  overture.  "All  this 
indiscriminate,  flabby,  spineless,  godless  talk  about  loving  the 
Germans  ministers  to  a  wrong  peace,  to  a  peace  Avhich  will  not 
last  overnight.  .  .  .  Sent  inu>ntality  of  the  Henry  Ford  type  will 
leave  America  not  only  the  laughing-stock  of  Geruiany,  but  the 
imbecile  in  the  German's  ruthless  hands."  l^ince  Ma.ximilian's 
bait  is  that  he  pretends  he  speaks  in  behalf  of  the  German  people, 
between  whom  and  the  German  Government  we  have  been  wont 
to  nuxke  discrimination.     Bishoj)  (Quayle  faces  that  fact  too: 

• 

"  Let  us  set  down  sternly  that  we  are  at  war  with  the  Germans, 
not  the  Junkers,  not  autocrac\-,  not  Prussianism,  not  the  kaiser 
(spelled  with  a  small '  k').  All  that  is  camouflage  aiul  dangerous, 
because  it  obscures  the  truth.  The  (i(>rinan  peoi)le  is  what 
we  war  with.  The  (iernian  juople  is  committing  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  which  set  the  whole  world  aghast.  The  German 
l)eople  is  not  and  has  not  been  conducting  war.  It  is  and 
has  been  conducting  murder.  Hold  fast  to  that.  The 
SuiUHMue  Court  of  New  York  declared  the  .sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
liinia  an  act  of  piracy.  l*irac\'  is  not  war.  All  drH'encies,  honors, 
lunnanities,  interuatiotuil  agreements,  and  laws  have  been 
sm;u^hed  by  them  day  and  night  from  the  first  rape  of  Belgium 
to  now.  The  new  atrocity  wliich  aiVjieared  this  week  was  spray- 
ing ]>risoners  with  burning  oil.  This  is  Germany's  most  recent 
jest.     It  makes  them  laugh  sol 


AI.BifnT:'  I-<rTERIOR  OF  THE  CATHEURAI>. 


IX   THE   TR.\1L   OF  THE    GERM.\NS. 


"They  have  violated  every  treaty  with  the  United  States; 
they  have  lied  from  start  to  finish  and  to  everybody.  A  treaty 
Avas  a  scrap  of  paper.  This  week  the  Prussian  lords  have  dis- 
honored a  prince  who  was  Ambassador  to  P'.ngland  at  the  oi>ening 
of  this  war  because  he  has  published  the  truth  saying  that  neither 
France  nor  England  wanted  war,  Germanj'  brought  it  on;  and  tht- 

Emp«>ror  has  sus- 
tained the  action. 
In  other  words, 
Germany  in  H)IS 
has  jmt  to  jniblic 
shanu-  the  one  man 
among  them  who 
has  told  the  truth 
in  Germany  about 
( I  e  r  m  a  n  j-  —  t  h  e 
truth  which  the 
whole  world  knows 
without  any  con- 
firmation from 
Gennany.  ^ 

"Gernuiny  has 
ravished  the  wo- 
men of  Belgium, 
Servia.  Koumania. 
Poland,  Armenia; 
Germany  miu'dered. 
the  passengers  of 
the  Lusitani^  and 
stnu'k  a  nu»dal  to 
c(>lebrate  that  Ger- 
man triumjih.  dat- 
ing it  two  days 
befor(>  the  hoirible 
occurrence:  (Jer- 
numy  has  ruined  ca- 
thedrals  and  cities 
in  sheer  wanton 
fury  in  such  fashion 
as  has  not  been 
done  in  all  the  wars  waged  in  Eurojx'  since  the  days  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  cathedrals;  Gennany  has  jioisoned  wells,  crucified 
inhabitants  and  soldiers,  buriu>d  people  in  their  houses,  and 
this  by  system;  Germany  has  denatured  men  and  boys,  has  wan- 
tonly defaced  the  living  and  the  dying  and  the  dead.  An  eye- 
witness tells  of  seeing  women  dead  at  a  table  with  their  tongues 
liailed  to  the  table  and  left  to  dii>.  Gernuiny  has  stolen  thintrs 
little  and  big;  playthings  from  children,  finery  from  wonu-n, 
pictures  of  incalculabU'  worth,  bank-dei)osits.  railroads,  fac- 
tories; Germany  has  sunk  hospital-ships,  ha^  bombed  hosjutals 
and  Red-Cross  camps;  Germany  has  di.sclosed  neith(T  dtH'pncy 
nor  honor  from  the  day  it  started  war  nor  has  a  single  voice  in 
Germany  to  date  been  lifted  up  against  the  orgies  of  ruthlessness 
Avhich  turn  the  soul  sick  and  which  constitute  the  chief  bar- 
barity of  history;  Germany  renuiins  unbhishing  ivnd  unconscious 
of  its  indecency;  CJermany's  igotism  still  struts  lik»'  a  kaiser; 
aiul  to  eiinuix  its  horrid  crimes,  Gt^numy  has  infiict4?d  com- 
pulsory polygamy  on  the  virgins  of  its  own  land." 

The  Knglish  Avriter  does  not  make  his  list  of  accusations  quite 

so  long,  but  he  passes  on  to  a  conclusion  that  is  calculated  to  stir 

whatever  apathy  is  left  in  English  natm-e: 

"Since  the  first  entry  of  the  Germans  into  Belgium  one  fiend- 
ish atrix'ity  has  succeeded  another.  In  thr  light  of  recent 
events  the  now  almost  forgotten  Liisitania  outrage  seems  venial. 
Hos)>itals  crammed  with  ovu-  wouiuled  and  dying  have  been  pur- 
l)()sely  blown  to  fragments,  i)risoners  of  ^\ar  insulted.  star\ed. 
tortured,  and  murdered,  hospital-ships  blazing  with  Red-Cross 
lights  and  emblems  wantonly  torjM>doed.  boat-loads  of  seamen 
of  all  nations  turned  adrift  without  food  or  watiT  to  face  abnost 
certain  death,  mins  and  wonum  of  every  age  ra\  ished,  cathedrals 
and  churc-hes  uselessly  burned.  Still  the  British  pubhc  shows 
hardly  a  sign  of  indignation. 
^  "The  ordinary  Englishman,  totally  ignorant  as  he  generally 
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is  of  the  Continent,  has  not  yet  njalized  that  lon^^  before  1914 
Christianity  had  ceased  to  exist  among  the  younger  generation 
of  Germans.  No  doubt  elderly  people  still  protest  Christianity, 
just  as  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  then;  were  doubtless  old- 
fashioned  Romans  who  saerifieed  on  the;  sly  to  Pan  or  hankered 
after  the  pleasant  gladiatorial  shows  of  their  youth.  But  since 
1870  a  new  race  of  Germans  has  arisen.  This  tslco  knows  neither 
pity  nor  truth.  A  tiling  of, beauty  is  then;  but  to  l)e  l)efoulcd  or 
destroyed,  ("liivalry  it  regards  as  s(!ntimental  rubbish  lit  only 
for  the  mental  lumber-room.  Murder,  lust,  and  cruelty,  and  drink 
alon(!  are  worthy  of  the  Berserker  race.  Is  it  necessary  to  support 
these  statements  with  examples  showing  the;  unu1t(!rable  degrada- 
tion of  the  modern  German,  who  seems  fouler  as  he  approaches 
the  apex  of  the  social  pyrami*!?  The  world  rings  with  the  details 
of  his  crimes,  which  would  liardly  hav(i  ])een  condoned  by  Ezzelino 
da  liomiino  or  the  Marquis  do  Sa<le,  perhaj)s  llie  only  French- 
man who  has  ever  had  a  numerous  following  in  the  P^'atherland. 

"Let  us  for  once  speak  out.  The  German  has  definit:-ly 
shown  that  he  is  a  pariah  unfit  to  associate  even  with  ordinary 
criminals.  We  can  not  extirpate  him,  but  we  can  so  deal  with 
him  that  he  will  wail  for  a  century;  we  can  refuse  to  have  any 
dealings  with  tnther  him  or  his  produce.  If  this  is  not  done,  \el 
us  be  under  no  illusions.  He  is  far  more  disciplined,  efficient, 
and  enduring  than  any  of  the  races  he  is  lighting.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  beyond  the  Rhine  means  to  sec  this  business 
through,  food  or  no  food.  Their  puny  army  of  cranks,  peace 
aposthis,  and  defeatists  is  long  ago  (hither  in  i)rison  or  hanged. 
WeUmacht  oder  Untergang  is  their  motto.  Does  any  sane  man 
believe  that  this  war  is  to  be  the  last,  that  democracies  are 
inluinmtly  i)eace-loving,  that  the  mu(^h-boomed  league  of  nations 
is  going  to  change  human  nature  and  bring  about  the  millennium'.' 
This  time  the  weight  of  metal  is  probably  too  great  for  Germany 
to  win;  but  the  German  race  are  the  strongest,  most  pertinacious, 
and  dangerous  on  earth.  They  stick,  and  will  stick,  at  nothin-^ 
to  achieve  their  ends.  In  the  long  run,  unless  we  and  our  allies 
set  our  house  in  order  and  excise  the  cancer  of  party  warfare, 
i\u)  Gernum  will  dominate  lh(^  A\orId.  For  Avhat  is  the  creed 
which  he  has  substituted  for  the  KSermon  on  the  Mount?  (see  Pro- 
fessor Cramb's  'Germany  and  England'): 

"'Ye  have  heard  how  in  old  times  it  was  said.  Blessed  are  ihe 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  eartli;  but  1  say  unto  you,  Blessed 
are  the  valiant,  for  they  shall  make  the  earth  their  throne.  And 
ye  have  heard  men  say,  Blessed  are  tlte  poor  in  spirit;    but  1 


Minisliv   .'(    InfMiuKiti,.!!, 

WHICH   THE   VIRGIN   ONCE   SEEMED   TO    PROTECT. 

Many  paintoi-s  have  drawn  tliLs  cathedral  at  .\lbort  witli  the  statue 

of  tlio  vifKin    oveiiiaiifiin!!:    tlie   eity  from    tlie   tower,  soeniinply    in 

wati'liful  care.    Now  tower  and  statue  ari>  none. 


CATHOLIC    ANXIETY   OVER    ROMAN 
PROTESTANTISM 

THE  RACE  between  Prot<»stantism  and  secularism  on 
the  one  hand  with  Catholicism  on  the  other  in  liome 
gives  a  disquieting  feeling  to  some  Catholic  joumaU. 
Which  of  the  two  forces  opposing  Calholicisin  shows  the  tjreat<-^r 
))roportionat"  advance-  in  r^c^'nt  years  it  is  hard  to  t*-!!.  K*^-ular- 


^fS'W^t 


WH.AT   (iERM.\N.S    LEFT   .\T    VL.\.MERTI  .NtiHE. 
This  villaf<o  elinrch  i.s  typical  of  hundreds  left  behind  as  the  Hun 

withdraws  toward  his  frontier. 


say  unto  you.  Blessed  are  tln>  great  in  .soul  and  the  free  in  spirit, 
for  they  shall  enter  into  Valhalla.  And  ye  hav«>  heard  men  say. 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  but  I  s;iy  unto  you.  Bl(>ssed  are 
the  war-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called,  if  not  the  chiUlren  of 
Jahve,  the  children  of  Odin,  who  is  greater  than  Jahve.'" 


ism  seeming  to  show  the  greater  vitality.  The  Catholic  journal 
America  (Xew  York)  speaks  of  the  Protestant  "hope  of  sup- 
planting Catholicism  in  Italy,  and  espwially  in  Rome,"  as  being 
"a  matter  of  common  knowledge."  It  further  r«'presents  the 
l)0])ular  impression  that  "such  an  attempt  was  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  very  outset,  and  that  it  was  idle  to  ent^-rtain  any  fears 
of  its  success."  This  impression  is  disturbed,  tho,  by  the  August 
number  of  Les  Nouvelles  Rdigieuses  (Paris),  which  gi\e«  a  sta- 
tistical sun-e.v  of  religious  conditions  in  the  peninsula  and  points 
out  the  gravity  of  tlu'  danger  from  the  Catholic  jwint  of  view. 
"The  warnings  of  Leo  XIII.,  Pius  X.,  and  Benedict  XV.  an- 
shown  to  ha\e  been  only  too  well  founded,"  says  Amcrira,  "and 
the  writer  does  not  hesita,t«  to  pronounce  the  situation  serious." 
Moreover,  he  fw4s  that  it  "will  rapidly  become  worse  unices 
fatholics  find  some  way  to  remedy  it."      We  see  that — 

"Protestantism  is  growing  antl  indifference  is  alarmingly  on, 
the  incri-ase.  In  1S(J2  there  were  ;i2,il7.")  Protestants  of  \arious 
sects  in  Italy,  in  1901  there  were  6.5,,59.j.  in  1911  the  numlnr 
had  grown  \o  l'2'.^,'2'hi,  which  means  that  in  t«'n  years  it  had 
almost  doul>led.  The  writer  belic\  es  tlmt  th«'  olhcial  registra- 
tion of  Protestants  woxild  be  still  greater  were  it  not  that  human 
ris])ect    jm'vcnted   certain    Italians   from    publicly    ]tr"  '  ig 

their   apostasy.      Figun's    show,    however,    tliat    the    P:  t 

propaganda  is  more  successful  in  depriving  Italians  of  all  nhgious 
i>elief  tlian  in  conv<>rting  then:  to  heresy.  In  1VK)1  then^  wm-  in 
all  Italy  only  ;U>.()*.>J  ptrsons  who*j>nifcst  to  have  no  r«ligj«Mis 
artiliations.  t«'n  years  later  the  number  of  tlu»se  who  wen-  without 
faith  was  not  less  than  S74..VVJ.  If  to  this  number  be  addcil  the 
(>."):^,4()4  persons  who  in  1911  refu.sed  to  make  any  statement  as 
to  their  attitude  l«)ward  religion,  we  find  that  at  tli.       "  >• 

two  categories  embraeeil  about  .'>  per  cent,  of  the  <  i  >- 

tion,  and  that  in  ten  years  they  had  almost  doubled." 

A  conservative  view  maintains  that  if  Protestantism  has  not 
gained  in  the  Holy  City  during  the  past  ton  years,  it  has  not. 


:u) 
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on  111.  otlicf  Jiand,  lost.  There  were  also  i:i,ll7  iriore  Komaiis 
ill  1011  who  profest  no  relifrioii  lliaii  there  were  in  1001.  Dur- 
iiif;  Ihe  siiin<'  p<'riod  the  nunil>er  of  those  who  refused  to  state 
wlial  religion  tliey  profest  had  increased  by  8.87S.      Finally: 

"Not  many  years  a«;o  a  Methodist  minister  prophesied  that 
il  I'roleslaiil  pro|)a{janda  in  Italy  were  jjenerously  sujiported 
llie  near  fiilure  would  witness  a  separation  of  the  Italian  ixopje 
from  the  Seal  of  Trutti  miparalleled  sinee  the  inauguration  of 
the  Reformation  in  (lermany  by  Luther  in  the  si.xteenth  cen- 
tury. Mis  wisli,  as  the  writer  in  Les  XoKnclles  R<'H<iu>ii!ics 
remarks,  was  fatlier  to  his  thoujrlit.  but  it  indicates  the  aim  and 
the  hope  of  Protestantism,  and.  in  view  of  the  statistics  given 
above,  furnishes  grounds  for  serious  consideration  to  every 
io\al  rhild  of  tile  Chinvli." 


PRUSSIANTSM    BALKED    B\    AKCMBrSHOP 

IRELAND 


K 


UCIIHISIIOP  IRKLAM)  dies  at  a  time  when  current 
events  bring  into  liigli  relief  the  value  of  one  of  liis 
great  services  to  the  country.  It  is  jiot  a  Catholic 
jouiiKil  w  hicii  recalls  tliis  eillier.  but  the  Xew  ^'ol•k  .\tiinili(</ 
Ti'l('(/r(ii)h.  devoted  inainlx  to  sports  and  anuisements,  which 
deals  for-cibly  tho  briefly  witli,  as  it  says,  "'tht-  most  not^able  as 
well  as  the  most  unsuccessful  of  lYussian  |)roi)agandas  in  the 
United  States."  The  success  of  .Vreliltisliop  It-eland,  who  led  the 
light  against  '"(^ihenslN-ism,"  as  the  nioveineiil  to  (ierniani/e 
I  he  parochial  schools  was  called,  throws  a  side-light  on  the 
presetil.  ""Phe  spontaneous  and  inslaiit  tnaniier  in  which 
iiienilxrs  of  the  ixoman  Catholic  Church  in  America  subniergeil 
;iiid  forgot  sectarianism  and  made  positive  juncture  with  all 
other  religionists  in  the  war  of  democra(\v  againsi  I'russianisni." 
says  The  'rclef/rajth,  "is  easier  to  understand  in  the  light  of  the 
life  and  utterances  of  such  churchmen  as  .loliii  Ireland,  Metro- 
politan of  the  K*)iiiaii  Catlioli"-  province  of  St.  Paul  and  Arch- 
bishop of  that  diocese."      U'e  read: 

"The  history  of  that  Potsdam-inspired  conspirac.v  to  Cler- 
mani/.e  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  by  the  extension 
of  the  Teiitcjii  arts  and  language  through  the  (ierman  Catholic 
parish  si-hools,  teachers,  and  ])riesthood  j)robably  never  attracte<l 
the  attention  of  a  majoritv  of  the  laitv  in  or  out  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  it  was  a  diabolically  ingenious  con- 
spiracy which  ramilii'd  from  the  kindergartens  t)f  the  (ierman 
parishes  into  the  highest  cindes  and  professorial  faculties  of  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington.  If  it  had  its  origin  among 
the  Teuton  Catholics  of  Berlin  and  Cologne,  also  it  had  a  miglitv 
lobbv  al  the  Vatican,  and  the  College  of  Cardinals  itself  was  not 
loo  remote  f(n'  its  machinations. 

"How  that  subtit-  scheme  to  l*russiani/,e  American  Catholics 
of  (Jerman  blood  or  atliliations  was  exposed  and  defeated  is 
iK»w  an  almost  forgotten  chai)t(>r  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chundi  in  America,  but  .lohn  Ireland,  of  St.  Paul, 
was  foremost  in  the  light  to  defeat  il.  carrying  the  issue  in 
|)ers<ui  to  the  \alican  itself  and  ultimati'ly  winning  a  <'oniplele 
victory  for  the  .Vmericanism  of  Catholics  in  this  country.  There 
were  other  chundimen  and  prelates  of  high  degree  Avho -rallied 
.■iroiind  .Vrclibishop  Ireland,  but  he  was  their  prolagonist.  and  the 
.-diiiosl  universal  loyally  to  the  Hag  vvliich  Catholics  of  America 
are  now  showing  is  intensified  by  his  eham])ionslii|)  of  the  Amer- 
ican idea  of  religious  liberty  as  well  as  of  political  democracy." 


KITTVI'IIS  l!N  FK  V^CK -To  win  lli.'  right  epita|»h  maybe 
s:iid,  perhaps,  to  be  one  of  the  actuating  motives  of  the  soldier. 
IliiniUl'x  warning  to  I'olonins  was  that  he  "will  better  have  a 
•  bad  epilaph"  than  an  actor's  "ill  rejiort  "  wliiie  he  hved.  shows 
what  fears  might  beset  the  soul  in  the  shades.  The  New  \  ork 
(,'lithv  is  imprest  by  some  of  the  iiiscri|>tions  scribbh-d  by  sol- 
diers on  the  little  wooden  <'ro.sses  that  mark  the  gra\es  of  other 
soldiers,  ^v  hicli  a  Canadian  ofti<*er  Ims  brought  from  o\  er  there. 
I  lere  is  oiu': 

lliTc   lie-   I  III'   lMh|,\    III    I'.liiii'l'  l>|>|l. 

\Vtu>  fourteen  lliiicx  wi'iil  t>viT  lIic  lop: 


And  every  time  he  l)rnu}rlit  a  lioche. 
Till  a  sniper  aot  Jiini  at  last,  b'^osli! 

".Vnd  another,  markedly  diflferent  in  sentiment,  reads: 

Cluircliill  funked  it — he  lies  at  rest: 
Is'obody  f{ri»-ve<I  vvlieii  he  went  west; 
Whence  lu;  came  or  where  he  !{<h's 
XolK)dy  car*^.  nobody  knows. 

"\o  leisurely  literature,  conceived  and  written  in  the  silence 
of  the  sanctum  or  studio,  in  these  lines.  Here  are  the  hatred 
and  scorn  which  every  real  figlftiug  man  feels  for  the  ehaj)  who 
turns  coward.  Here  is  the  tribute  paitl  to  the  unsung  hero 
with  his  booty  of  Jiorlns.  Here,  too.  in  the  case  of  both  coward 
and  hero  is  the  humor  w  hich  is  the  never-faiUng,  saving  grace  of 
the  soldier,  the  humor  without  which  he  could  never  fight  as  he 
has  fought  and  is  still  tigliting. 

"All  over  France  are  little  wooden  crosses  raised  for  unknown 
soldiers  ami  sim|)le  verses  scriblded  by  unknown  rimesters. 
.\nd  the  soldiers  who  lie  under  the  little  wooden  crosses — with 
the  few  exce|)tions  who  funked,  like  Churchill  and  the  soldiei> 
who.  with  gaiet.v.  jjencjled  ihe  lit  lie  epitai)lis  upon  the  wood 
•  ill  are  heroes." 


EASTER    IN   A    DHESS[i\(;-STATlON 

WHAT  KASTKR  S^^■1)A^  brought  to  an  Atneri.aii 
serving  in  the  hospital  corps  of  I  he  British  Arm.v  is 
told  in  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Otto  P.  .Sharp  to  his  father, 
a  clergyman  of  the  .Methodist  Cliiirtdi  in  .Massacdiusetts.  Lieu- 
leiianl  Sliar|).  who  has  been  wounded,  has  received  the  Croi.r  il< 
(I'lcn-f  from  the  French  (ioverniiieiil  for  gallaiitrv  under  lln 
and  for  gi\  ing  his  blood  through  transfusion  to  help  savt;  the»life 
of  a  seriously  vvounde<l  .soldier.  This  pas.sage  from  his  letter 
printed  in  Zinn'-s  Hcnilil  (Boston)  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
jiractical  religion  of  the  treiK-hes: 

"(lood  Friday  found  me  in  this  country,  after  a  l«)ng  and 
tedious  journey.  .Stojit  for  the  night  in  a  little  town  which  was 
tilled  with  French  and  Knglish  and  s«'veral  thousand  fleeing  folk. 
Left  ne.xt  morning  early  and  instaUed  oursehes  fifteen  kilo- 
meters farther  on  eight  kilometers  from  the  advancing  eiiemv 
—in  a  tremendous  nielalluigical  fact  or  v.  .^t  five  the  lirst 
wounded  arri\eil.  ami  we  had  our  hands  full  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  Ihe  liombardmenl  got  so  ba<l  that  we 
had  to  move  ba<-k  to  the  town  we  came  from.  Here  we  foiiiul 
a  hat -factory  whicdi  we  took  over  at  nine  o'idoek  Fiaster  morning, 
and  at  three  it  was  (deamd  out,  fumigateil  (ti\t>  buildings,  two 
stories),  operating  barracks  set  up.  beds  put  in.  and  all.  Tlu 
old  priest  of  the  town  scared  up  several  hundred  shirts,  men's 
:ind  otherwise,  the  mayor  found  some  stoves,  we  got  our  boxes 
unpacked,  and  at  three  the  lirst  cars  arrived. 

"  W  five  we  had  2'>()  wounded,  at  nine  we  vvi-re  siniplv  swamjied. 
Kvery  conceivable  corner  of  the  place  wasco\en>d  with  stretchers, 
and  the  poor  fellows  who  could  walk  were  lined  up  along  the 
walls  wailing  for  attenlion.  Finally,  we  overllowed.  and  at  one 
lime  had  thirt.v  automobiles  waiting  to  be  unloaded.  The 
serious  (piestion  was  that  of  e\acuation.  The  cars  coiildn'l 
go  fast  enough,  and  there  were  not  enough  of  them.  Kver\ 
single  man  had  to  have  an  inj(>ction  <»f  .serum  (antitetanus),  and 
Ihe  majority  had  to  be  rebandaged.  We  were  a  bit  busy,  Wm- 
of  us  and  nixself.  and  it  was  morning  before  we  kn«'w  it.  I 
took  all  the  Knglish  lads,  except  the  very.  ve?*v  bad  ones,  for  I 
could  talk  lo  them  and  find  out  what  was  the  matter  and  know 
whether  I  was  hurting  them  or  not.  Lots  of  them  died  we  just 
could  iu)l  save  I  hem.  then'  were  to»)  f»'W  of  us. 

"I'll  never  forget  that  Faster  .Sunday  and  night  that  big 
hall  where  the  vvoundi-il  came  in  first,  the  smell  of  the  blood,  the 
nausi'ating  odor  of  the  gangren»>-gas,  that  horrible  thing  thaT 
kills  so  maii.v  of  them  and  works  with  such  rai)idity.  the  cries 
of  Ihe  sulTerint:.  the  wheeze  of  those  hit  in  the  lungs,  the  yells 
for  something  to  drink,  tin-  crash  of  rain  on  the  roof,  the  calls 
for  stretcher-bearers,  the  tri<*kliiig  of  sweat  in  my  eyes,  the 
iuiconscioiisn«'ss  of  everything  but  the  litth'  detail  of  the  luo- 
meiil.  the  pulling  out  of  a  pie<e  of  shell  or  a  tmllet  with  the 
accompanv  ing  groans,  tin-  fall  «)ver  a  slretcher-liandle.  the  tlealh- 
strviggles  of  one  i)oor  lad.  Ihe  ravings  of  another,  the  lack  of 
hunger,  the  absence  of  fatigue,  the  burning  of  the  sohv  of  mv 
feet,  the  call  for  ihe  priest,  the  contiiiuoii-  recurring  llniiighl 
that  this  was  Faster — pea<'<'  on  earth,  good  willl — th*-  cotning 
of  the  morning,  three  hours  of  oblivion  in  sleep,  and  the  saiiw 
thing  o\er  again." 
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KEEPING  UP   STEAM 


Pr«*war 


MOST  OF  T'S  havo  had  a  chaiK-c  lo  oljscnc,  at  one 
liino  or  another,  the  ease  of  a  j)oor  jx-rson  who  snddeiily 
''comes  into  money,"  throiif^h  a  letjra(\  or  similar 
nnex|)e(;t<'d  oc'urrence.  As  a  imtsoii  of  sinnil  itu-onie  he  has 
always  been  thrifty  and  foresifjhted,  painstakinn;  in  paxin^;  his 
deht,s  and  in  maintaininfj  a  savings-bank  aeeount.  And  he  is 
often  equally  wise  after  the  ad\eTit  of  bis  new  wealth.  But 
not  infre<inenlly  he  is  da/./.led  ))v  the  snddeii  ehan^'t  in  cirenm- 
stauees;  he  lets  all  his  old  habits  {jo  by  the  board,  s<|nanders 
his  money,  overlooks  his  creditors,  and  in  treneral  "blows 
lumself,"  with  the  final  result 
that  he  finds  himself  in  more 
des|)erate  financial  straits  than 
he  had  e\er  kjiown  in  his  da\s  of 
slender  income. 

On«^  may  try  to  fi:l6ss  o\ cr  this 
man's  folly  on  the  jrround  that 
the  choice  Avas  his,  and  that  his 
wast<'fulness  hnVt  no  one  bnt 
himself. 

Rut  a.s-  long  as  thi.s  var  con- 
tiiiiies,  no  such  e.rruse  can  lie  (/ircn 
in  Ihiis  coitntrij  for  overcormuin-ption 
or  iraste  of  food,  because  such  acts 
hurt  others  besides  ourselrcs.  In 
fact,  they  actually  endanfjer  the 
Allied  su(HM>ss  in  the  w ar. 

NO  TIME  TO  LET  UP— And 
yet  th(>re  are  actually  peoi)le  to- 
day who  have  the  idea  that  at 
present  there  is  less  need  to 
practise  food-conservation  in 
this     country     \han    during    the 

past.  They  somehow  think— that  is,  if  they  take  tlie  trouble 
to  think  —that  because  we  ha\e  successfully  heli)e(l  fe«(l  the 
Allies  for  th<!  past  year,  and  because  this  is  the  season  when 
crop  rei)orts  come  in,  that  gives  them  the  right  to  slacken  m 
their  cfTorts  to  save  food. 

Xo  notion  can  be  more  false.  None  move  actively  mis- 
chievous in  slowing  up  Alli«"d  accomi)lishment  in  the  war.  And, 
since  it  is  our  Avar,  none  more  lacking  in  i)atriotisni. 

Suppose  you  hare  been  living  up  to  your  i)atriotic  obliga- 
tions in  your  eating  habits  since  Ave  enteri'd  the  war.  That 
does  not  giv(^  you  the  right  to  relax  now — jiisl  Avhen  r.rlrn 
efforts  are  needed. 

Food  problems  haAe  not  ceased  abnii)tly.  They  ne\ cr 
cease  abruptly,  Avith  a  clock,  as  it  Avere.  like  turning  otT  a  light 
or  an  engine.     And  they  are  not  going  to  during  this  Avar. 

That  is  Avhy  nobody  must  get  into  the  way  of  thinking  that 
our  food  i)rol)lems  are  suddeidy  at  an  end.  and  that  ])ersona1 
responsibility  is  no  longer  necessary.     0>''<«'  ^^i<'  rever.se  is  true. 

Some — not  all — of  our  crops  have  con\e  up  to  e.\))ectations. 
But  a  largo  crop  in  itself  does  not  i)ossess  an.v  special  magic. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  Avar  Avill  thenfore  end  autonuilically, 
or  that  there  Avill  be  more  ships  or  fewer  submarines,  or  that 
the  soldiers  and  civilians  in  England,  France,  and  Italy  Avill  be 
less  in  need  of  food  fr-om  us. 

WHY  RESERVES  ARE  NEEDED -It  shouhl  con.^^tantly  br 
remembered  that  the  Allies  are  all  of  them  eating  bread  whic-h 
contains  a  mixture  of  other  centals  besides  Avheat.  C^-rtainly 
the  least  that  Ave  can  do — we  Avhose  actual  hardship  in  the  war 
is  so  much  less  than  theirs — is  to  u.se  other  cereals  b«>sides  w  heat 
in  our  bread  and  in  all  cooking  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  Allies 
are  forced  to  do.  Only  in  this  Avay  can  we  justly  claim  that 
we  are  sitting  down  with  them  at  a  common  talile. 

XoAV,  of  coui'se,  one  great  advantage  alTorded  any  ci)untr\ 
winch  has  as  large  a  food-growing  aereag*'  and  as  large  food- 
l>rodui'tion  as  ours  is  the  possibility  of  a  irorl.-infi  imtrgin  in  fooil- 
stutTs.  That  is,  it  produ<'es  an  annual  food-suppl,\  wlii(h 
l>rovides  great  Aariety  and  flexibility  in  usefulness. 

Th"  food-)irodu(tion  of  the  United  States.  ])ro\  ided  i>(  ui>le 
do  uol  imme(li;it(>ly  begin  to  make  \inscnipulou>  im-oad>  ni>on 
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it    -like  rats  attacking  a  pile  of  grain — furnishes  an  in.  <• 

adxantage  for  feeding  other  eountries,  and  l«-a<h  to  ,,,..,.  i,- 
ness  and  spee«l  of  aetion.  Fires  have  lM-«n  j»ut  out  by  ♦ex- 
temporized buekit-brigadec.  but  with  notliiiig  like  the  eaK< 
alTorded  b_\   a  reservoir,  which  feed.-  j)ipei-  an<l  hos4'. 

A  reserve  stock  h<-lps  to  keeji  u|i  a  full  head  of  Kl<-ani.  A 
loeomotixe  might  eoiieei\  ably  run  without  a  tender,  if  it  stopt 
e\«ry  mile  or  so  for  i-onX  or  water;  but  the  teii<i«r  earrxing  a 
reserve  stock  of  both  is  what  enaliles  the  lo(*oniotive  to  ki-ep  up 
steam  at   all   times.      In  like  fashion,  a  large  st<x'k  of  food  M-nt 

from  this  'ountrv'  will  help  ihe 
Allies  to  keep  Up  sleam  during 
war-time. 

MOKE  FOOD  Ml  SI  BK 
SHIPPED  -Vml  it  is  iii-e<-s^ar\ 
t<j  kec  |)  Up  steam  r*«nstantl\  in 
(inh-r  to  bring  this  war  lo  a  sue- 
i-cssful  eonr-lusion.  EAer\  «iune«- 
(if  food,  like  every  ounee  of  light- 
ing energA .  will  help  to  a<*hie\e 
this  just  that  mueh  s<K>ner.  Sueh 
speed  means  shortening  hard^hiji 
aitiong  the  Allies  and  lesM-ning 
the  final  toll  (»f  life  for  them  and 
for  our  armies 

B>  <-on1ributing  foodstuffs  fn>in 

our    store    to    the    limit     of    our 

jtovver.   Ave    permit    the    AUii-s    lo 

get  food    bv    the  short   haul  frrmi 

the  l'iiit«'d  Statt  s.     And  ihereby 

we   release  just   that   nian.A  more 

ships  tt»    take   oA  er   our   soldiers 

and   their  e(|uipment.      In    other 

words.  l>y  giving  mir  food  instead  of  foW-ing  the  Allies  to  IcKik 

elsewhere  for  provisions,  we  secure  th«    utuiost  |»ossible  us<   frc»m 

everv    Ion  of  available  Allie<l  shippinu. 

During  our  first  year  in  the  war  Ave  sent  oAer  a  larg«  quantity 
of  foodstuffs.  But  diirinfi  the  rnniinq  year  irr  must  In  prtfiartd 
to  send  still  more.  The  Allied  armii's  ami  <-iAilians.  our  oami 
army,  the  Belgian  Belief,  and  eertain  neutrals  who  are  dejMndent 
on  u.s  will  requin-,  as  nearly  as  international  foodwouneils  haAe 
been  able  to  estimate.  ."».7;{().(HK)  tons  of  f<Hid-su)>plies  mort 
than  we  sent  them  the  first  \e!ir. 

That  is,  we  must  ship  nearl.\  half  as  mu<h  again  as  our  last 
year's  exports.  Or.  in  other  Avords.  more  than  thtw  tinM*  as 
mauA  tons  of  foodstuffs  as  for  the  last  thrin-  annual  jircAnar 
shipments. 

Clearly  this  is  no  easy  ta.sk.  to  1h*  a«'eomplislied  oflliand  by 
any  sort  of  mer<'.  casual  cdnserA  ation  or  semis:i<rifiee.  On  the 
j'ontrary.  it  is  the  st»-rnist  sort  of  task,  more  difficult  even  than 
last  year's.  Vet  it  <'an  b<'  acetimplislnKl  sue<-essfullA  ]iroAide<l 
the  effort  be  earnest  enough  and  uniAersal  enough.  To  ac- 
complish it.  this  nation  must  reduce  its  i-onsumption  of  ihebnad- 
stuffs.  and  of  meats  and  fats  —that  is.  bi-ef.  i>ork.  i»oultr>  .  liairy. 
an<l  Aigetal>le  oil  products.  But  this  <loes  m^i  im.-ii'  ■  iiri.-iil- 
ment  in  the  UiSe  of  milk  for  children. 

BUILDING  THE   RE.SERVE  -For  all   tlu.s.    r<  hen 

there   is   auA    surplus   food    in    this   country,   it  is    i  ry    to 

exi>ort  it  OAenseas.  Mor<-  imi>ortant  still,  it  is  neoo-ssarj  to 
create  this  surplus.  That  Avill  lessen  th<  hardship  of  the  Alli«^'s 
and  i>re\ent  their  anxiety  oa  or  futun-  food-stringf  nc\  ;  it  aaiII 
count«  ract  a  contiinious  and  st«ady  Avitlnlrawal  of  our  men  TrtAn 
food-)>rodtietion  to  other  necessary  vvar-activ  ities:  it  will  get  the 
nuiximum  of  uscftdmss  from  Allied  ship)ting  tonnagt^;  ami. 
tinall.A.  by  all  these  means  it  will  sim-jhI  linal  sm-ci-ss  in  the  A»ar. 
Therefore,  no  one  nowadays  shotihl  consider  the  present  as  a 
time  to  slacken  con.serAation  meflstircs  or  to  abandon  wis.  h 
formed  habits  of  eating.  This  is  no  tim»'  to  "1ak<  o)T  ■ 
but  rather  a  great  i>pporlunitA-  to  saxe  staph-  fiMxi-.  i 

be  shipiHMl  at  any  time  or  to  any  pla«"«-  when-  i 
That  is  nn   idml  ainl  a  fii.-l:  for  each  iudirtiiual  lu  ukji.i    /. •'   <>i/»i 
diirinij  the  aniinnij  kion/A.v. 
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jy£gt«jr^,lg>: 


»<J^S5SS?g>ia 


People  M^ho  find  it  wise  "to  change 
their  habits  of  lIVIng^  frequently 
discover  that 


instead  of  coffee,  means  betfer 
nerves,  better  sleep  and  a  bet- 
ter dipfestlon. 


ii«??<it'57=>3*'ar=*Sc»S»^<:Jac*fci?icS:!f=*2i=>^«>K''*&>*&-r^i^^ 


A  Virile   Message   from   the    Arizona   Philosopher 

(Charles Fertruson)  called  '"The  Aftirmative  Intellect." 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  6t  Wa.nnalls  Comi)any,  N.  V. 


VFowneS 


An  unalterable  high 
standard  of  glove^ 
making,  since  1777. 
War  conditions 
emphasize  the 
assurance 
of  quality 
which  that 


name  car- 


Leath 
er,  fur. 


silk  and 
fabric.  At 
the  Principal 
Shops. 

American   art   and 

tLill  lievc  produced 

FILOSETTE 

•urpaasinR  finy  fao- 
ric  kI<iv«  imported 
before  the  war. 

Th«  name  ia 
clu>au»  in  the  glove. ' 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

nv  Achilles  Uos.',  M.I).       iiBf,  $1.00;   by  mall,  $1.08. 
irUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


This  Solves 
the  Syrup  Problem 

Dilute  2  cups 
of  corn  syrup 
with  1  cup 
hot  water  and 
add  1  tea  - 
spoonful  of 

MAPLEINE 

This  makes  an  economical  and  delicious 
mapley  flavored  syrup  which 
permits  the  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment of  the  favorite  war 
winning  breakfast — the  great 
American  hot  cake. 

Send  4c  stamps  and  carton 
top  for  MAPLEINE  COOK 
BOOK.  200  syrup  and  des- 
sert recipes.      Dept.   L.  D. 

CRESCENT    MFG.    CO. 

(M.iin  SEATTLE.  WASH. 


REVIEWS  OF  ^EW  BOOKS 


NOTABLE  BOOKS  ON  THE  WAR 

GERMA.NYS    PREPARED    ECONOMIC    WAR 

Hauser,  Henri.  Gprniany's  Commercial  Grip 
on  the  World.  Her  Bu.siness  Methods  Explained. 
Translated  by  Manfred  Emanuel.  With  a  Preface  by 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin.  Pp.  232.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  10  cents. 

A  book  with  four  prefaces  and  a  fore- 
word implies  importance.  In  one  of  the 
prefaces  Professor  Laughlin  saj's: 

"As  Cheradame  has  exposed  the  Pan- 
Germanistic  designs  of  Germany  in  the 
East,  so  Henri  Hauser  in  this  volume  has 
reported  in  striking  fashion  her  economic 
and  industrial  methods  of  penetration 
into  other  countries.  Cheradame's  work  is 
supplemented  by  that  of  Hauser.  The 
former  has  shown  how  Germany  expects 
to  profit  by  the  war;  the  latter  has  ex- 
plained how  she  gained  the  economic 
power  to  strike  the  blow." 

Mr.  Hauser's  volume  contains  much 
matter  deliberately  thought  out,  and  a  mass 
of  information  which  Ijusiness  men  and 
statesmen  may  well  ponder  thoughtfully. 
If  [it  be  true,  as  Professor  Laughlin  com- 
ments, that  "every  country  is  face  to  face 
with  a  commercial  menace,  no  matter  how 
the  war  ends,"  big  business  everywhere, 
and  even  lesser  businesses  all  over  the 
world,  must  soon  reach  wise  conclusions 
about  markets  and  production  and  profits 
or  face  failures  and  final  disaster. 

Henri  Hauser,  as  his  name  suggests,  is  a 
Frenchman — a  professor  in  Dijon  Uni- 
versity. He  wrote,  primarily,  for  France. 
He  analyzed  a  commercial  situation,  an 
economic  problem,  with  France  ever  first 
in  his  mind.  His  analysis,  however,  may 
be  as  helpful  to  America.  His  conclusions 
may  have  as  much  force  on  this  side  the  sea. 
The  first  paragraph  of  his  introduction 
reads : 

"The  war  which  Germany  has  let  loose 
on  the  world  sets  before  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  a  question  which  seemed  to  have 
been  reserved,  up  to  these  last  few  years, 
for  the  study  of  economists  or  historians. 
How  the  poor  Germany  of  1870.  witli 
scarcely  a  place  in  economic  geography,  has 
risen  in  some  forty  years  to  become  one  of 
the  great  forces  of  the  world;  how — borrow- 
ing tile  saying  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
on  the  eve  of  Aletz — she  has  succeeded  in 
supplementing  her  victory  on  the  field  of 
battle  by  conquests  in  the  industrial  arena 
— these  are  phenomena  Avhich  demand  the 
close  consideration  of  men  of  affairs,  com- 
mercial and  industrial." 

Later,  Mr.  Hauser  asks: 

"What  necessity  had  Germany  to  wace 
war,  to  risk  her  al!  on  a  single  throw  of  the 
dice,  when  all  she  needed  to  do  was  to  wait, 
to  allow  the  force  of  circumstances  full  play 
.so  that  she  might  gain  in  comj)lete  peace 
more  ad\antages  than  could  ever  be  won 
for  her  by  the  most  glorious  of  victories?" 

Germanic  expansion  required  markets, 
logically.  These  demanded  colonies.  "Rus- 
sia is  for  (i(>rmany  a  reservoir  of  labor 
and  a  nuirket.  France  is  for  Germany  a 
bank  and  a  supj)lier  of  minerals."  Germany 
must  draw  on  both  countries  to  maintain 
her  growth  and  increa.se  her  power.  This 
fact  became  compulsory  as  to  Germany's 
near  neighbors.  In  those  foreign  fields 
where  German  colonies  had  been  planted 
there  must  not  l)e  limitations  and  there 
must  be  expansion  for  the  future: 

"Not  content  with  besieging,  with  at- 
tempting to  surmount  the  frontiers  of  the 
enemy,  German  industry  plants  itself 
during  open  ])ea<'e,  in  the  Aery  heart  of 
the  countries  which  she  wishes  to  enslave, 
in  the  positions  whose  importance  the 
economic  strategy  has  revealed  to  her." 

.\fter  other  statements  of  fact,  and  some 
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A  Self -Lathering  Brush 

The  Latest  and  the  Greatest   Shaving  Aid 


B 


Now  comes  the  Warner  Fountain  Shaving  Brush,  vv^ith  the 
soap  in  the  brush,  to  complete  your  shaving  outfit.  It  comes  in 
a  compact  metal  case — soap  and  brush  together.  The  soap  is 
in  the  handle,  in  a  tightly-sealed  container. 

Turn  a  cap,  and  a  bit  of  soap  spouts  into  the  heart  of  the  brush. 
Just  enough  soap,  and  in  just  the  right  place.  There  is  no  waste, 
no  mussiness.      You  are  ready  for  instant  lathering. 

When  you  have  shaved,  enclose  the  brush  by  slipping  up  the 
telescoping  handle.  Then  the  damp  brush  can  harm  nothing, 
even  in  your  grip. 

It  remains  ever-ready,  a  perfect 
lather  in  a  perfect  brush.  A  turn' of 
the  thumb  combines  them.  The 
lather  is  always  identical.  It  is  formed 
inside  the  brush,  so  it  doesn't  drip. 
The  brush  pays  for  itself  in  soap- 
saving.     And  it  lasts  a  life-time. 


-E 


Use  it  once  and  you  will  wonder 
how  you  ever  got  along  without  it. 
It  is  so  quick,  so  convenient,  so  lux- 
urious, so  sanitary.  You  would  not 
return  to  the  old  mussy  methods  for 
ten  times  what  this  brush  costs. 

A  Fountain  of  Soap  Is  Inside 

The  Warner  Fountain  Shaving 
Brush  is  a  five-year  development.  It 
has  been  perfected  by  the  ablest  of 
experts.  Every  detail  is  right.  The 
brush  is  a  Rubberset,  w^ith  long,  soft 
bristles     which     can't    come    out. 


That  is  guaranteed.  The  brush  part 
is  removable  for  occasional  steriliza- 
tion. 

The  soap  is  Mennen's  Creamy 
Antiseptic  Soap — the  perfect  shaving 
soap.  It  comes  in  cartridges  which 
are  constantly  self-sealing.  When 
one  runs  out  you  simply  insert 
another.  E^ch  cartridge  has  cream 
for  60  shaves  at  least. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make 
this  in  all  ways  the  greatest  soap 
brush  in  the  world. 

To  Get  It  At  Once 

Many  dealers  now  have  the 
Warner  Fountain  Shaving  Brush,  if 
yours  hasn't  it,  don't  wait.  Send  us 
$4.00,  and  we  will  mail  It  to  you 
under  guarantee.  Buy  one  for  a 
soldier  or  a  sailor  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  nothing  that  he  needs  more. 


\Ci  01 
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Warner-Patterson  Co.,  925  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


{Successors  to  the   Warner-Lenz  Co.) 


Phantom    View 

A — Removable   Ventilated  Cap   for 

guard. 
B — Genuine  Rubberset  Brush. 
C — Between    shaves    the    Telescope 

Handle  forms  a  wet-proof  top. 
D  —Cream  delivered  to  the  bend  of  the 

bristles  through  soft  flexible  rubber 

tube. 
E  -  Warner    Shaving    Cream    Cartridge 

filled  with  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream. 
F     Feed   Cap.     Turn   for  instant  lather 

at  heart  of  brush. 

Every  part  of  the  Warner  Fountain 
Shaving  Brush  is  patented  —here  and 
in  foreign  countries. 


wWrOUJSTA.lNM% 

{gHAVIJITG  URUSH 

"everyfhing  but  the  razor^ 


The  latest  A.  P.  Wamir  product  —  made  by 
the  inventor  of  the  Magnetic  Speedometer  and 
the  maker  of  Warner-Lenz. 

A  large  rubbkSJ^et  Brush  combined  with 
n^HnCNS  Shaving  Cream  so  it  instantly 
lather.s  itself.  Price  $4.00  complete.  Extra 
Soap  Cartridges  35c  each. 


Ready  to  Pot  Awav 


ORDER  COUPON 

WARNER-PATTtR^ON  CO. 

925  So.   Michisan  Ave..  Chicaso 

Enclosed  find  M.  for  which  >rnd  me  ■  VN'amer 
Founlam  Shavme  Rrunh  with  cartndire  of  cream  under 
guarantee  of  Kalistaction. 

-Xame 

AJdrr.M 

C'lu  Slatr 

rVo/cr  J  .N  amr  
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Think 
What  She 
Can  Do 


With  Puffed  Rice,  Puffed  Wheat  and  Corn  Puff's  on 
hand,  think  of  the  possibilities. 

Three  kinds  of  bubble  grains  to  serve,  each  with  a 
different  flavor. 

All  can  be  served  like  other  cereals,  or  served  with 
melted  butter.  • 

All  ta«;te  like  airy  nut  meats.  Salt  or  lightly  bi  m", 
and  they  become  food  confections.  They  are  idea'i  tid- 
bits for  huntrrv  children  after  school. 

Nothing  else  is  half  so  ^^elcome  in  a  bowl  of  milk. 
The  grains  are  thin,  crisj),  toasted,  porovis — puffed  to 
eight  times  normal  size. 

Corn  syruj)  fudge  is  made  light  and  nutty  by  stirring 
in  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs. 

Any  fruit  dish  is  made  doubly  delightful  with  these 
Himsy,  Havory  globules  scattered  in  it. 

Ihey  make  an  airy,  nut-like  garnish  for  ice  cream. 
And  thev  are  ever-readv  toasted  waters  tor  a  soup. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Rice 

Wheat 

Puffs 

All  Bubble   Grains 

Each  15c 

Except  in  Far 

West 

The  Quaker  Qats  G>nripany 


Sole    Makers 


f.MKHI 


V>its  of  prohiiccy,  Mr.  Hauser  ronchuU's. 
manifestly  thinking  of  France:  "'We  must 
study  competition  in  its  world-wide  aspect 
as  between  nation  and  nation."'  Even 
commerce  and  industry,  he  thus  clearly 
concedes,  must  recoyni/.e  human  brother- 
iiood.  internatiotuil  relation. 

"We  can  see  only  one  means  of  acting 
with  et^icacv,  and  that  is  not  to  act  alone. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  Kntente.  after 
lia\  intj  triumplied  on  the  field  of  liattic, 
siiall  find  itself  still  united  to-morrow  in  the 
domain  of  economics.  To  boycott  Ger- 
many is  a  dream,  a  ni^jhtnuire.  But  here 
as  elsewlu-re  the  Kntente  has  the  duty  of 
establishing  loyalty  to  international  rela- 
tions, if  wi'  are  inspired  1)\'  this  |)olicy. 
not  only  will  France  rejjain  the  j)lace  to 
which  her  imsitioii  on  three  seas,  thf 
wealth  of  her  soil,  the  qualities  of  hei 
inhabitants,  and  her  history  entitle  her. 
but  we  shall  also  have  restore<l  to  every 
nation,  to  the  sma41  as  to  the  {jreat.  the 
means  of  developiufj  freely  the  resources 
whicli  tlu'y  derive  from  Xature  and  from 
their  fienius." 

nil'LOMACY    AND    TMK    WAK    liN   THE   NEAR    EAST 

Woods,  H.  CharUvs,  F.R.<;.S.  The  Cradle  of 
flu-  War.  The  Near  Ka.'<t  and  Pan-(jermanism. 
Illustrated.  Five  map.s.  8vo,  pp.  xxii-360.  Boston: 
i.ittle.  Brown  &  Co. 

Srhreiner.  (ieorKo  .\bel.  From  Berlin  to  BaKdad. 
Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Near  Ea.<t.  Illustrated. 
I'p.  xiv-371.     New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers. 

One  could  hardly  find  two  books  the 
themes  of  which  are  so  closely  alike  which 
yet  (lifTer  so  radically  in  substance  and 
treatment  as  these.  Mr.  Woods's  volume 
is  })ased  in  i)art  on  his  Lowell  lectures  of 
last  winter,  and  has,  approi)riately,  an 
introduction  by  President  Lowell,  of  Har- 
vard. It  is  liistorical  and  diplomatic  in  its 
contents,  and  concerns  the  Halkans  })efore 
the  war  and  during  it,  with  chapters  on 
Military  Highways,  the  Dardanelles  Cam- 
])aign,  the  Kiddle  of  Saloniki,  tlie  Bagdad 
Kailway  and  the  War,  and  MittcJcurn/in. 
How  the  war  was  cradled  in  the  Balkans, 
that  occurr»>nces  there  (n  long  list  of  tliemli 
were  the  occasion  but  not  the  cause  of 
war,  what  were  the  inten'sts  of  Germany  in 
this  corridor  of  a|)])roach  to  Britain's 
Kastern  Kmi)ire  since  the  Kaiser  ascended 
the  throne  in  ISSS,  and  the  necessity  for 
tlu'  world's  j)eac«'  of  entirely  eliminating 
(icrmany  as  a  .source  of  danger  in  this 
direction,  form  tin-  ••ontents  of  Mr.  Woods's 
abh'  discus.sion.  I  n  estimating  its  value  we 
have  to  remember  that  recent  e\ents  in  the 
\  arious  theaters  of  war  have  brought  the 
settlement  measurably  nearer.  But  in 
order  that  this  .settlement  may  be  as  nearly 
just,  and  therefore  permanent,  as  the  many 
intricate  and  conflicting  claims  and  ele- 
ments permit,  intimate  knowledge  is  re- 
(piired  of  those  claims,  of  their  foundation  in 
race  ami  nationality,  also  of  the  ambitions, 
mistakes,  |)rejudices,  and  wrongs  that 
have  nuide  Turkey  and  the  Balkans  seethe 
over  warlike  tires  for  so  many  years.  To 
give  this  knowledge  is  Mr.  Woods's  aim. 
He  briefly  describes  the  .si.xty  years  of  the 
lialkans  pre<-eding  1014  in  one  chai)ter. 
Six  chapters  descril»e  recent  developments 
in  relation  to  the  diflferent  nationalitii-s 
and  Turkey,  while  accounts  of  the  cam- 
I)aigns  in  the  Dardanelles  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Saloniki  bring  the  account  down  to 
I'M 7.  He  conchuies  that  the  Teutonic 
Powei*s  worked  continuously  to  stimulate 
unrest.  .\s  to  the  future,  oidy  regard  for 
the  <'laims  of  nationality  and  access  to  tlie 
sea.  plus  as  nattu'al  boundaries  as  these 
other  claims  \\i\\  jx-rmit.  can  bring  abiding 
rest,  good-will,  and  j)eace.  But  the  solu- 
tion, e.g.,  as  to  ^hicedonia,  will  be  very 
dimcult". 

.Mr.  .Schreiner  was  for  nine  months 
.\ssociated  Press  corresjjondent  in  Turkey 
during    the    (lallii)oli    campaign    and    the 
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They  Spend  Years  On  One  Soup 

To  Bring  You  New  Delights 


Everybody  wonders  ;it  a  \  an  Camp  Soup. 

Such  richness,  such  flavor  was  never  before  attained  in 
a  soup  of  its  kind.  It  is  always  there,  exactly  the  same 
—a  savor  that's  unmatchable.  And  a  million  users  won- 
der how  we  get  it. 

This  Is  the   Way 

The  basic  recipe  is  always  the  best  we  can  obtain. 
Most  of  them  came  from  Paris.  Some  of  them  won  prizes 
in  French  culinary  contests. 

A  famous  chef  from  the  Hotel  Ritz  first  made  up  the.se 
soups  in  our  kitchens.  And  each  was  a  (jueen  soup  as 
lie  made  it. 

But  later  we  placed  scientific  cooks  in  charge  of  the 
Van  Camp  kitchens.  These  are  experts,  college  trained 
Ml  the  new-day  culinary  arts. 

Ihey  applied   their  methods  to  each  \'an  Camp  Soup. 
Every  ingredient  was  studied    and  a 
standard  was  fixed  for  each. 

Every  material  was  brought  up  to 
this  standard.  Sonic  are  selected 
by  analysis,  some  by  other  methods. 
So  nothing  below  the  finest  grade 
gets  into  a  \'an  Camp  Soup. 


Soups -Ki'nds 


Hundreds  of  Blends 

Then  they  compare  man\  different  ^dends  sometimes 
hundreds  of  them.  Ihey  compare  methods  of  prepara- 
tion, ^'ears  ha\e  been  spent  in  this  way  to  perfect  .4 
single  soup. 

Every  step  is  recorded.  Eventually  a  formula  is  ev»>lved 
for  creating  an  ideal  soup.  It  gives  minute  directions, 
and  often  covers  pages.       That  formula  is  exactly  followed 

and  forever     b>   trained  experts  in  our  kitchens. 

A  Iways   A  like 

As  a  final  lesult  each  soup  attains  the  pinn.icle  of  (jual- 
itv.  I  he  basic  recipe,  once  famous,  seems  a  ver\  criidt 
soup  in  comparison. 

The  perfected  soup  comes  read\  to  ser\e.  It  costs  but 
a   little,    and    is    alw  ays   alike.      It   brings  to  your  table  a 

finer  .soup  than    Parisian   chefs  can 
serve. 

Ciet  a  few  cans  from  your  grocer. 
C'ompare  them  with  the  MUips  you 
know.  .After  that  we  shall  never 
need  to  ask  you  to  insist  on  \  an 
C\Tmp's  Soups. 


Other  Van  Camp  products  include  I'ork  and 
— Peanut   liutter — C^liili   Con   Came 


lieans     Kvaporated   Milk     Spajihetti 
-<'atsu|> — Ciiili  Sauee.  etc. 

Prep;irei(   in  iho  \:\i\  Camp  Kitchons   .n   liulirtnapnlis 


Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans 

A  fanmii^  ilish  iii;i<lc   livr-l'oUi    Ihuim    iIviohkIi 


l'<iM  Camp's  Spaghetti 

A  KriMi    Ii.ili.m  r<,iin'  ivrlii  K-.H11  ihi-  «ame 
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Uncle  Sam  Says 
"68  decrees" 

is  the  normal  temperature  for  the  home. 

Watch  your  thermometers.  If  the  temperature  goes 
above  68°  you  are  wasting  coal.  A  little  co-operation 
by  you  and  every  other  householder  will  save  mil- 
lions of  tons  for  our  War  Ships,  Railroads  and  War 
Industries.  Help  save  the  Nation's  coal  supply.  Hang 

lycos 

THERMOMETERS 

in  the  rooms  of  your  home,  bum  less  coal 
and  you'll  enjoy  better  health. 


There  are  none  better  than  Tyccs 
Thermometers. 

Guaranteed    absolutely    accurate 
and  thoroughly  reliable. 

Made  in  all  types,  sizes  and  styles. 

Ask  your  druggist,  hardware   or 
optical  goods  dealer. 


//  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  direct  to  us. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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There's  a  7yro5or^>'/orThprmometer  for  Every  Purpose 
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Saloniki  ocf;upation.  He  had  audience  I 
with  the  Sultan,  was  in  eorrcspondenco 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Younfj  Turks,  in- 
cluding Enver  Pasha  and  Talaat  Bey. 
He  knew  von  Sanders  and  von  Usedom. 
And  he  was  thrown  into  association  with 
Halideh  Edib  Hannym  Effendi,  the  noted 
Turkish  "writer,  poet,  and  feminist."  He 
therefore  saw  things  from  tlie  inside  of  the 
Turkish  position,  especially  the  relation 
of  women  in  Turkey  to  the  future.  His 
volume  is  entirely  d(!scriptive  and  im- 
pressionistic. Besides  seeing  th<^  attack  on 
the  Dardanelles  and  th(!  Gallii)oli  fighting, 
he  went  through  Asia  Minor,  into  Armenia 
(where  he  reviewed  souk;  of  the  rc^sults  of 
Kurdish  and  Turkish  massacres),  into 
Syria  (Aleppo,  Damascus,  etc.),  and  back 
to  ('onstantinoi)l('.  The  narrative  is  lively, 
intimate,  and  interesting.  It  reveals  Otto- 
man incompetency  in  management  and 
government,  to  say  nothing  of  traits  a 
thousand  times  worse,  partial  results  of 
which  are  being  proved  now  in  Palestine. 
The  volume  is  easy  to  read,  and  pictures 
Turkey  from  the  inside  during  a  critical 
period  in  a  way  different  from  anything 
thus  far  published. 

OTHER    WAR-BOOKS 

Wetterlce,  Abbe  K.  Behind  the  Scenes  in  the 
Reichstag;.  Sixteen  Years  of  Parliamentary  Life  in 
Germany.  With  a  Prefatory  Letter  by  Rene  Doumic, 
Member  of  the  French  Academy.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  George  Frederic  Lees.  Pp.  256.  New  York: 
George  H.  poran  Company. 

'On  the  last  page  of  this  book  wo  read: 
"An  old  German  proi)heey  (dating,  it  is 
said,  from  the  fifteenth  century)  announces 
that  the  day  will  come  Avhen  the  Emperor 
— alone,  wounded,  abandoned  by  every- 
body, and  driven  into  the  Forest  of  Teuto- 
burg — will  cry  out,  'Where  are  my  jjeople? 
Where  is  my  army? '  This  prophecy,  known 
to  all  Germany,  will  come  to  pass,  and  on 
that  day  the  world,  delivered  at  last  from 
the  Prussian  nightmare,  will  jo\fiilly  cele- 
brate the  Festival  of  Peace,  definitely 
reconquered." 

Abbe  Wetterl^;e  was  long  one  of  the 
eleven  deputies  representing  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Essentially  French,  he  never  came 
to  love  Germany.  Hci  could  boldly  ask 
in  the  lieichstag,  "What  has  been  done  to 
merit  our  affection?"  He  dared  say  plain 
things  to  members  of  the  German  Parha- 
ment — as  when,  being  asked  by  a  colleague 
to  sign  a  certain  petition  on  behalf  of 
Finland,  he  answered:  "I  will  sign  this 
paper  on  the  day  you  authorize  the  French 
Chamb(T  to  ask  the  Reichstag,  officially, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  servitude  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Alsac^e-Lorraine."  His  pen- 
pictures  of  German  legislators  and  ad- 
ministrators, numerous  and  illuminating, 
are  drawn  with  a  free  hand  and  entire 
fearlessness.  As,  for  instance,  this  etching 
of  William  II.  as  "the  military  brute  who 
will  accept  no  contradiction  and  con.siders 
he  has  a  right  to  lash  those  who  he 
thinks  are  incapal)le  of  defending  them- 
selves." And  this  of  Prince  von  Biilow: 
"The  most  crafty  of  courtiers.  He  easily 
forgets  his  promises,  and  breaks  his  en- 
gagements without  scrui)le.  Lying,  whicli 
lu'  always  accompanies  by  a  caj)tivating 
smile,  costs  him  no  effort  whate^Tr. 
Stupendously  ambitious,  he  will  i)ass  o\er 
tlie  body  of  his  best  friend  when  his  per- 
sonal interests  dictate  that  inelegant 
^  action." 

I.auzanne,  Stophane.  FiKhtinK  France.  With 
an  Introduction  by  .lames  M.  Beck.  LL.O.  Tran.slated 
by  John  L.  U.  Williams,  A.M.  Pp.  231.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Jl.JiO  net.    Postage,  10  cents. 

To  read  this  book  is  to  get  a  new  and 
vivid  impression  of  French  pa-t  riot  ism.  Its 
author  is  a. lieutenant  in.the.Freneli  Army, 


a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
editor  of  the  Mnlin.  He  writes  with  \  igor, 
with  grace,  and  with  force.  Did  space  per- 
mit, we  would  like  to  quote  his  entire  story 
of  the  battle  of  the  Marne  -that  first 
battle,  so  surely  to  be  recalled  as  the 
s(;cond  Marne  contest  is  being  fought  out 
while  this  review  is  being  written.  Many 
reasons  led  to  German  defeat  then,  the  con- 
cluding one  being  thus  stated  by  Lieu- 
tenant Lauzanne: 

"Finally,  at  the  very  hour  when  tlie 
fighting  spirit  of  the  French  Army  had 
never  been  higher,  the  fighting  sjjirit  of  the 
German  Army  had  never  been  lower.  It 
was  low  becau.se  the  physical  strength  of 
the  Germans  was  low,  worn  out,  and 
broken  by  the  shameful  orgies,  the  dis- 
graceful drinking,  which  had  reduced 
the.se  men  to  the  level  of  swine.  It  was  low 
because  tlie  German  fighting  men  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  would  have  to 
fight  no  longer,  that  the  great  effort  was 
ended,  that  there  was  no  Fn^nch  Army  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  pillaging  and  burning." 

Farnain,  Ruth  S.  A  Nation  at  Kay.  What  an 
American  Woman  Saw  and  Did  in  SufTering  Servia. 
With  thirty  illustrations.  Pp.  229.  Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbsj-Merrill  Company.  $1..50  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

Mrs.  Farnam  is  justly  proud  of  the  facts 
that  she  is  a  S(!rgeant  in  W\v.  Servian  Army; 
that  she  has  been  as  far  as  any  person  could 
go  on  the  Servian  battle-front;  that  she 
has  cared  for  the  wounded  in  Servian  hos- 
pitals and  has  raised  funds  in  America  for 
the  Servian  sufferers.  And  as  this  terrilile 
war  began  on  Servia's  account,  according 
to  record,  and  as  Mrs.  Farnam  sjient  much 
time  in  that  remote  country,  she  did  well 
to  recite  her  observations  and  experiences 
there.  Writing  of  it  descriptively,  at  first, 
she  says: 

"The  country  is  very  beautiful,  with 
rolling  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  and  in  no 
I)lace  in  the  world  have  I  seen  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  flowers;  while  the  cloud- 
flecked  sky  which  is  characteristic  of  Servia, 
the  fleeting  shadows  over  the  glowing 
meadows,  the  broad  plains  with  WuAv  gold(>n 
crops,  and  the  myriads  of  bending  fruit- 
trees  make  up  a  picture  that  can  never  be 
forgotten." 

Her  sympathy  for  Servia  is  intense,  and  so 
is  that  of  her  reader  before  the  book's  end. 

Churchill,  Winston.    A  Traveler  in  War-Tinie. 

With  an  Essay  on  the  American  Contribution  and  the 
Democratic  Idea.  Illustrated.  Pp.  172.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  10 
cents. 

The  author  of  "Richard  Garvd"  and 
"The  Crisis,"  and  other  novels,  here  gi\cs 
us  interesting  experiences  as  a  traveler  in 
Great  Britain  and  Franco,  and  supi)lements 
those  with  some  thoughtful  pages  as  an 
essayist.  He  went  abroad,  this  last  time, 
wishing  "to  be  free  for  the  moment  to 
accept  and  record  the  chance  invitation  or 
a<l venture,  wherever  mot  with,  at  the 
front,  in  the  stre(>ts  of  Paris,  in  In^land, 
or  on  tliQ  London  oinnibus."  Thus  free, 
his  three  travel  chajitcTs  are  charmingly 
informal,  and  the  most  positi\e  impri'ssion 
which  they  convey  is  that  of  a  changing 
social  ord(T — a  growing  democracy  of 
f(>(>ling — whore  social  order  has  l)»>en  pro- 
nounced for  generations  if  not  for  cycles. 
\"o  other  pages  that  w(>  ha\o  .seen  so  strongly 
indicate  this. 

Krunich.    i.ieut.    Miiutin.      Servia    Ouclflcd. 

Pp.  305.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  oent.s. 

Hero  wo  have  the  whole  moving  tragedy 
of  Servia's  martyrdom  comi)rost  within  the 
covers  of  a  single  volume  by  a  Servian  of- 
ficer who  took  part  in  some  of  the  grimmest 
and  most  thrilling  ojusodos  of  the  war  in 
East<>rn  Europt'.     This  is  a  book  that  gi\os 
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If  your  baby  is  not 
doing  as  well  as  you 
boped  be  w  ould.  use  tbe 
Mellin's  Food  Metbod 
of  Milk  Modification. 
It  bas  raised  tboii>ands 
of  tbe  brigbtest  and 
bealtbiest  babie>  in  tbe 
world. 
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To  Manufacturers 


^ 
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Engaged  in  Essential 
Industries  or  in  War  Work 

THE  United  States  Government  has    found  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  general  saving  of 
fuel,  iron  and  steel,  to  considerably  curtail  the 
business  of  all  stove  manufacturing  concerns. 

This  leaves  us,  or  will  very  shortly,  with  a  large 
excess  capacity  available  for  war  work,  or  work 
classed  as  "Essential"  on  which  U.  S.  priority  orders 
are  available.  This  concern,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  in  our  industry,  in  the  country,  was 
established  in  1846.  We  now  have  a  big  up-to-date 
plant,  equipped  in  the  most  modern  manner  and 
backed  by  a  corps  of  experienced  men,  capable  of 
handling  any  proposition  in  our  line  which  you  can 
put  up  to  us. 

We  especially  solicit  work  from  other  manufac- 
turers, in  the  following  lines: 

/  —  Vitreous  Porcelain  Enameling  on  Steel  or  Cast  Iron — all 
colors. 

2 — Sheet  Metal  Work — all  kinds. 

3 — Nickel  Plating  and  Polishing. 

4 — Japanning  on  Steel  or  Cast  Iron  and  Electro  Galvanizing. 

5 — Gray  Iron  Castings — all  kinds. 

For  handling  Vitreous  Porcelain  Enamel  Work,  we  have  a  big  capacity 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  enameling  plants  in  the  U.  S. 

For  Sheet  Metal  Work,  we  have  sheet  steel  and  metal  stamping  ma- 
chinery for  employment  of  100  men. 

For  Nickel  Plating  and  Polishing,  we  have  capacity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  100  men  with  all  modern  equipment. 

For  Japanning  and  Electro  Galvanizing  on  steel  or  cast  iron,  our  com- 
pany is  well  equipped — has  large  capacity  for  both. 

For  handling  Gray  Iron  Castings,  we  have  100  moulding  machines 
with  capacity  for  250  moulders.  Also  cleaning  mill  capacity  for  foundry 
output  including  sand  blast. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  make  all  types  of 
stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces,  as  well  as  cast  iron- 
garbage  incinerators,  cast  iron  latrine  incinerators, 
(Conley  Pat.),  Army  ranges,  hotel  ranges,  etc.  We 
have  manufactured,  at  various  times,  a  considerable 
line  of  Enameled  Hospital  Supplies  and  kindred 
lines  and  can  handle  any  work  of  this  nature  re- 
quired. The  floor  space  available  is  about  360,000 
sq.  ft.  We  employ  over  600  men  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  serve  you  promptly  and  efficiently.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  handling  big  jobs  on  short 
notice,  and  have  a  wide  reputation  for  doing  things 
right  and  on  time. 

Tell  us  about  your  needs  ""''""  winhav.our 

•^  representattva  call 

or  will  take  the  matter  up  ivith  you  by  mail  and  eMtimate  on 
the  coil,  lime  of  delivery,  etc'  WRITE.  TELEPHONE  or 
WIRE  US  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

THE  BUCK'S  STOVE  &  RANGE  COMPANY 

Dept.  M,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


lis  till'  horrible  side  of  the  great  tragedy 
of  the  nations  without  any  attempt  to 
jjlos.s  or  minimize  tlie  darkness  of  the 
l)icture,  hut  it  affords  wonderful  contrasts 
in  the  heroic  ])at  riot  ism  of  the  defeate<l 
Servian  Army  and  their  si)lendid  fight  as 
they  retreated  l>efore  o\ crwlxlming  num- 
bers, singintj  their  war-))allads  with  ini- 
daunted  eourape,  insj)ired  by  tlieir  music  to 
constant  deeds  of  darintr,  and  meeting 
death  manfully  with  a  song  on  their  lij)s. 
The  whole  \olume  is  instinct  with  a  love 
of  l»eauty.  a  comprehension  of  the  ])ath()s 
and  the  unf()r(r<'talile  sadness  of  rouj^ldy 
.severed  human  relations,  of  ruined  homes, 
smokint;:  villafjes,  ami  the  destruction  and 
despair  that  one  finds  e\ery where  in  the 
wakf  of  battliiif^  armies.  The  author  has  a 
<liarmintr  style  and  a  way  of  di'scribins 
incidents  that  is  ])articularly  realistic.  Hr 
has.  mori'oxcr,  a  tender  In-art  and  a  veri- 
table ])assion  of  love  for  his  country  and 
his  fellow  strutrtrlers  for  freedom.  His 
(Itscriplion  of  llie  death  of  his  chosen  com- 
panion in  a  hos|)ital,  with  the  tlyinti  man's 
l»rophecy  of  ))etler  days  to  come  for  a 
sulferinir  world;  of  a  company  of  soldiers 
force<l  to  diy:  a  trench  tiiroiitrli  a  jjrave- 
yard  and  arrested  in  the  act  of  removing 
a  newl,\-  l)uried  corpse  by  the  mother  of  the 
dead  man:  ami  of  a  little  or|)lian  diihl 
])icke(l  iij>  and  <'arrie<l  along  by  a  regiment, 
wlio  escapes  all  dangers  of  shot  and  shell 
only  to  die  at  last  of  diphtheria  in  s))ite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  his  lough  foster-fat lurs. 
are  veritable  litth'  masterj)ieces  and  stand 
out  as  among  the  best  and  most  vivid 
passages  of  descrijitive  writing  jiroduced 
during  the  war.  A  book  that  will  wfU 
repay  reading,  both  as  the  record  of  an  vyt- 
witness  of  many  strange  events  and  also 
as  a  literary  production  of  real  merit. 

I>c|M'W.  .\II(«'rt  N.  (JuiiiHT  l>epcw.  Wilh  illus- 
Iral!im.s  and  maps.  l'[).  '.i\'l.  ("hlcago:  The  Reilly  \ 
Kritton  Company.     $1..^0  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

A  simple,  straightforward  narrative  by  a 
typical  American  sailor  boy  of  his  exp«- 
riences  in  the(Jreat  War  by  flood  and  field. 
The  young  man  tells  an  ama/.ing  story  of 
what  he  heard  and  saw  in  two  y<'ars  ])acked 
with  fighting  in  various  j)arts  of  Kurojx  , 
as  a  soldier  of  the  famous  Foreign  Li-gion 
at  Di.xmude.  as  a  gunner  on  the  French 
l>attle-sliip  (V;.-i.vv);v/  at  tlic  Dardanelles,  in 
the  trenches  at  (lallipoli.  w  liere  he  won 
the  r/v»/.r  (k  guerre,  on  a  PYench  transport 
which  was  captured  by  the  (Jennan  raider 
Mm  in.  then  on  the  Ydrroinlolt .  and  lastlx 
in  a  (Jerman  ])ris()n-camp.  where  he  under- 
went thre<'  months  of  torture  and  semi- 
starvation,  from  which  he  was  finallx 
nscned  through  the  intervention  of  Am- 
bassador (ieranl.  His  story  forms  a  terri- 
ble indict ment  of  CJerman  cruelty;  some  of 
his  statements  of  what  he  actually  wit- 
nessed would  be  almost  incredil>lc  were  it 
not  for  the  ma.ss  of  <'onoborative  evidi-iH-c 
at  hand.  He  started  out  with  the  im- 
j»ression  that  the  (iermans  were  clean 
fighters,  gathered  from  his  a<-(|uaintance 
witli  sailors  of  the  Im]>erial  Navy  wiiilf 
serving  .as  a  gumier  on  a  United  .Stales 
battit'-ship,  but  he  .soon  found  cause  to 
revise  this  opinion.  His  book  should  be 
read  l>y  all  who  have  any  lingi-ring  doul)ts 
as  to  tile  ferocity  of  the  nochc  as  well  as  )>y 
every  lover  of  Jiardy  adventure  and  good 
r«(i-f(looded  fighting  under  most  thrilling 
<•<>n(!i1illn^. 

Jack's  Only  Hope.— Shi:—"  I  trust, 
.lark,  dear,  that  our  marriage  will  not  be 
agaii\st  your  father's  will." 

II,; — ••  Fm  sure  I  hope  not;  it  would  be 
niigiity  hard  for  us  if  he  should  change  it." 
-    Bd.sliin   Tniii.^cript. 


1  lie   lAhnirv   Diffi'st   for  Oilohtr    I'K    I^IH 


CURRENT  POETRY 


AUTUMNAL  out-of-doors  is  the  tliciiic 
of  much  of  tlu!  verse  in  tlic  fall 
miml)ers  of  the  poetry  magayjucs,  aii<l 
imi(!h  of  that  whifli  is  not  autuinnal  in  the 
letter  is  so  in  th(!  si)irit.  'J'he  j)ereniiial 
^lory  of  the  trees  and  llie  tonie  of  (he 
winds  share  attention  with  tlie  niehuicliol.\ 
minor  strains  of  the  death  of  beauty  and 
hope,  the  knowledj^e  that  "tht^  ohl  things 
fjo,  not  one  lasts,"  as  Carl  Sauilhur^  says 
in  I'oetnj:  A  Magiizint  of  Versf.  Hnt  this 
inaf^azine  has  one  shid  call  to  tlic  true 
h)\'ers  of  the  season: 

FREEDOM 

By  ()i,i\k  Kr.vNKK 

Give  mo  the  Iohk.  si  might  road  Ix'forc  iiif, 

A  clear,  coiti  day  widi  a  nippint;  air,. 
Tat!,  liare  trocs  to  run  on  ix'.sidc  nio, 

A  heart,  lliat  is  jinlit.  and  free  from  ciirc. 
Then  let  me  go! — I  rare  not  whitlu-r 

.My  feet  may  lead,  for  my  spiri(  shall  In- 
Kree  as  the  brook  tliat  flows  to  the  ri\cr, 

Free  as  the  river  that  Hows  to  tlie  sea. 

Quite  at  tlie  other  i)ole  of  the  aiituiiin 
si)iril  is  this  sonj^  of  hafHed  life,  also  taken 
from  Poetry: 

THE  llOl'E 

By  John  Cowi'icii  I'owvs 

The  hope  I  hold 

The  liHTing  diiinon-ilays 

Deride,  and  reason  i)lays, 

.Snug  as  a  ravcin  on  a  gallows-tree. 

Its  aneient  game  witli  me, 

Flapping  its  -wings  and  lewdly  gihbcrinK. 

"Life  is  a  liumorous  thing!" 

Hut  on  I  fare,  clutching — 

It  is  not  gold. 

The  hope  I  hold. 

Tlie  hope  1  liold 

IJelicatc  cruelty 

Snatcluis  at,  passing  l)y  ; 

.\nd,  like  a  vine-leaf,  fallen  from  its  ))lacc 

I'pon  a  torluretl  face, 

Otfers  its  fragrance  to  betray,  sighs  low, 

"  Life  is  a  humorous  show!" 

lUit  on  I  fare,  clutching — 

i  t  is  not  gold. 

The  hope  I  hold. 

The  hope  I  hold 

Nature  herself  with  gUie 

Derides.     And  destiny 

With  evil  gol)lin  laughter  iiidicat(\s 

The  adamantine  gates. 

And  with  a  maniac-chuckle  rallies  nie. 

"That  way  is  closed,  you  seel" 

But  1  fare  on,  clutching — 

It  is  not  gold, 

The  hope  1  hold. 

<)  ho|)e,  whose  face  in  madness  I  ha\c  kissed, 
()  lioix',  that  art  a  mirage  and  a  mist. 
Shall  I  destroy  the<>  now,  and  laugh  tin-real '.'- 
It  is  too  late  for  that. 

"There  is  somewhat  low.  even  in  hope." 
.said  the  Sage  of  Concord,  and  it  is  the 
nunv  wholesome  philosojihy  which  ciin 
speak  with  the  refreshinfj:  ^iiiety  of  these 
l)its  from  (.'ontcitiporarii   l'(7-.--r; 

RECOGNITION 

By  .lio.w  ntcii.w.w 

A  sun.set  benediction 

Kesaid  in  afterglow — 
.\  memory  of  the  gladdest  thing 

That  happenetl  long  ago 
.\  Proplu-t  carried  upward 

In  chariot  of  Ih-e  — 
The  morning  stars  together 

Singing  in  holy  choir 
All  things  to  Unc  belonging 

In  light  made  manifold 
And     .iusi  a  maple  passruu 

In  uulunn\  cloth  of  gold. 


Ilnnd,  jiHit  Uift'  !'>■  tmilitr 
itttxUls  for  xpcftJily  ttrhilhtu 
typc-ivrittcii  mtrtifs,  tuhtre.wci, 
fit'.,  on 
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Pay  Forms 
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Is  Pen  or  Typewriter  Holding 
Up  Your  Essential  Work? 

T\i\:\    ai"<-    if   clerks   and    t\pists   in   \our  oflicc  are  using   ui) 
time  writing  an<i  rewrititin  names,  ad<lre>ses  an<1  stanfiard  flata 
while  other  mori'  essential   work  is  delaye<l.     In   six  minutes, 
the  .\<ldresso^ra|)h  does  work  which  takes  an  hour  with  jx-n  ortj'pt- 
w  riter — d(Hs  it  more  math  and  without  errors.      Let   us  prove  it. 

We  don't  ask  >'ou  to  l>tiy  a  Hand  .\ddrcssograph  until  y»u  try  it 
out  and  find  it  pays.  Our  rej)resentati\e  will  call  with  a  S60. 
Ril>l>oii  Print,  Hand  Addressojjraph.  He  will  d'-monstrale  it  at 
Nour  desk.      If  desiri-*!,  he  will  lea\e  it  for 

FREE    TRIAL 

with  fift>-  metal  aeklress  ])lates  cinlM)ssed  w  ith  t>pK-writer  style  t>pt- 
made  from  \our  list.  This  Machine  hanfllcs  an\  of  the  forms 
mentioned  to  the  left,  (iivt  it  a  thorough  trial  and  detidi-  on 
results,  whether  xoii  jirefcr  to  keep  it  or  return  it  at  our  fXjK'nse. 
Just  mail   the  coupon. 


FREE  TRIAL  CONVINCED  THESE  USERS 


Princeton  Telephone  Co.,  Prioceton,  Ind. 

"It    sa\es    us    at    le.ist     tin-     help    of    one 
clerk." 

The  Bluefield  Natl.  Bank,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

"\\(j|il<l  ii,i\t-  to  Itavc  aiiolhci"  clerk  with- 
out  it." 


Hayes  Motor  Truck  Wheel  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Mick. 

"Wf  sa\c  at  li-.ist  JO  liourscach  ]>a\  |>«.rio<l 
writing  cheiks,  numlH-ring  clock  cartis,  etc. 

Hendricks,  Jones  Co. ,  Toledo,  Okie 

"(tits  the  time  nne-hall   on  cert.iin   work 
and  releases  ijirl  for  other  work." 


If  you  are  in  New  York  City  October  21st  to  26th,  tee  our  exhibit  at 
the  Business  Show  in  the  69th  Regiment  Armory,  Booths  61-2-3.  The 
U.  S.  Government  endorses  and  exhibits  at  this  show.  Telephone  our 
New    York   office   for  complimentary   tickets. 


Chicago      >^PRINTSF«OMTyPE.^^  Ne«  York 


Prompt    Service   furnished 

at   these  cities 

or  you  can 

make  address 

plates  in   your 

own  ottice  if 

preferred. 

Albany 

Grand  Rapids 

I'lltsburn 

Allcntown 

Hartford 

Reno 

AllanI* 

Houston 

Sacramento 

Baltimorr 

iodianapolis 

St.  Louis 

Birminicham 

Kansas  Cilv 

Salt  Lake  Oily 

Boston 

Los  Anselcs 

San  Antonio 

Buffalo 

Milv,auker 

San  Francisco 

Budr 

Minneapolis 

Seattle 

Cincinnati 

Montreal 

SkreTeporl 

CIrTcland 

Newark 

Spokane 

Dallas 

New  Orleans 

Syracuse 

Dayton 

New  York 

Toledo 

n«nv*r 

Omaha 

Toronto 

Dei  Moines 

Oklahoma  City 

Washington 

Detroit 

Ottawa,  OdI. 

Wichita 

Duluth 

Peoria 

Williaroiport 

El  Paso 

Philadelphia 
Phoenix 

Winnipeg.  Man. 

I  ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY    915  .  Chicago 

I  i  Mail  to  ni-aresl  oftiiT  -or  i>liono  for  rrp-i- 

scntjtivi"  if  list  opjitisitc  iun»«*»  i,-ojir  cjl\   ) 

I   Without  cost  or  ohiigation.  si-nd  facts  alK>ut  Trial 
I  t  >tN  :       W'e  iiM  forms  che<-kcd  Ix^low. 

I   Firm 


Official 
Address 


i    No.  of 


names  on 


list 


Filhai  in  Letters 

Pas  F»rmi 

t.»»  Mi»n.  Omri* 

Record  Sheets 

Ckrcks 

T«t«.  L«W»"   -'f 

Statements 

Wrappers 
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THE  FIRS  IN  AUTUMN 


SheJltex  Rimwed 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

See  well,  look  -well,  feel 
well — here's  the  Shur-on 
story,  told  by  thousands 
who  from  morning  to 
bed-time  forget  that  they 
are  wearing  glasses.  Prove 
it  for  yourself. 


Insist  on  the  genuine, 
which  always  bear  the 
name  Shur-on  or  Shell- 
tex  in  the  mounting. 
They  cost  no  more. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  rimmed  and  rimless  Shur-on 
eyeglassciandipeclaclei.  Established  1864. 
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Best  All-Season  Top 

You   Can   Buy  for  Your — 

II  V  I)  S  O  N 

CHEVROLET 

MAXWELL 

C  H  A  L  M  E  R  S 

OVERLAND 

CHAN  I)  L  E  R 

B  11  I  C  K 

F  O  R  I) 

.All  the  advantagi>  of  a  modern  sedan 
top — but  at  a  reasonable  price.     Buy 

now  while  prnnipt  (lcli\(r\-  i>^  possible. 

DETROIT 

o¥-rA.<:MAJ\i,r 

WEATHERPROOF 

TOP 

Your  dealer  will  demonstrate  the  many 
superiority  features  and  exclusive  ad- 
vaiUages  of  Detroit  Weatherproof  .•\I1- 
Season  Tops — or  write  us  direct  for 
pricesand  descriptive  literature.  State 
model  of  your  car. 

Detroit  Weatherproof  Body  Co. 
1201  Saginaw  Street  Pontiac,  Mich. 


By  Antoinette  de  Coursey  Patterson 

.Such  gay  old  chaps,  the  firs,  who  in  the  fall 
•    Link  arms  with  scarlet  oak  or  golden  larch; 
And  stand,  as  the  at  some  high  carnival, 
Ready  to  lead  the  march! 

In  more  serious  vein  this  poem  from 
The  Dial  tells  the  complacency  nature 
grants  to  her  lovers: 

RENEWAL 

By  James  Rorty 

.  .  .  And  so,  I  am  alone  again? 
But  I  shall  run  unto  a  barren  place,  and  there 
Shall  wait,  and  call,  and  harken  till  there  come 
Once  more  U)  me  the  trooping  winds  of  dawn; 
-And  I  shall  give  them  drunken  .shout  for  shout. 
And  wc  sliall  laugh,  and  laugh  .  .   .  old  friends 
.  .  .  old  friends. 

.  .   .  Alone,  you  say? 

But  I  shall  sit  upon  my  liilltop  and  be  still. 
And  wait,  and  gaze,  until  the  riders  of  the  east 
CouKi  i)ricking  through  the  paling  dusk  and  lift 
Tlicir  (laming  si)ears  above  the  farthest  hill; 
While  with  a  rush  of  tearing  cloud,  behold 
Ruddy  and  warm  with  labor,  comes  the  sun — 
The  sun,  my  Brother;  greet  him  well,  old  world. 

One  says  I  am  alone  .   .   . 

Tliey  do  not  know,  they  have  not  seen  or  heard; 
For  when  the  dark  comes  I  shall  go  again 
To  that  remembered  pastm-e  by  the  lake. 
There  watch  until  a  ripple  whispering  wakes 
.Xnd  softly  as  of  old  I  see  her  come 
Across  the  lake  in  white  robes  treading,  lo 
The  moon,  my  Sister,  to  om-  rendezvous. 
And  we  shall  share  the  gossip  of  the  stars. 
And  tell  old  tales,  and  rest,  and  be  content. 

The  same  tale  is  more  passionately  told 
in  this  wise  poem  in  Contemporary  Verse: 

RED-BLOODED 

By  ItosE  Henderson 

"  Unfeeling,"  they  said  to  my  soul;    "Unhuman," 

they  cried  to  my  heart. 
"What  do  you  know  in  yom-  bloodless  zeal  of  the 
passions  tliat  leap  and  dart?" 
But  I  thrill  to  the  joy  of  the  stars,  I  answer  the 
throb  of  the  sea, 
And  I  walk  sublime 
To  the  desert  rime 
Of  the  wind's  wild  threnody. 

I  can  match  you  your  leaping  blood  with  a  fever 

as  swift  and  high. 
But    I    do   not   boast    that   my    siiirit   breath   is 
tlirottled  and  stilled  thereby; 
The  sun  (lames  out  of  the  east  and  the  fields 
laugh  back  with  bloom. 
The  rain  beats  white 
Through  the  dim  storm  light. 
And  the  spent  earth  meets  her  doom. 

But  fierce  as  the  thrill  of  flesh  and  warm  as  the 

l)ulse  of  clay 
Is  the  flre  that  sweeps  tlu-ough  the  gold-crowned 
heights  where  my  seared  soul  wings  its  way. 
And  is  it  so.  dull  a  tiling  to  catch  at  the  sinning 
gold. 
To  know  the  feel 
Of  the  chastt?  blue  steel 
■When  our  little  red  lust  is  cold? 

The  beauty  that  does  not  i^ass  with  the 
seasons  is  in  this  e.xpression  of  the  siininuT- 
tiino  soul  of  imetry,  altho  here  and  there 
the  muse  stiunbles: 

MY  GARDEN  IS  A  PLEASANT  PLACE 

By  Louise  Driscoll 

My  garden  is  a  pleasant  place 
Of  sun  glory  and  leaf  grace. 
There  is  an  ancieiU  cherry-tree 
Where  yellow  warblers  sing  to  me. 
And  an  oUl  grape-arbor  where 
A  robin  builds  her  nest,  and  there 
Above  the  lima  beans  and  jieas 
She  croons  her  little  melodies. 
Her  blue  eggs  hidden  in  the  green 
Fa.siness  of  that  leafy  scre<>n. 
Here  are  stripivl  zinnias  that  bees 
Fly  far  to  visit  ,    and  sweet-peas. 


Like  little  butterflies  new-bom. 
And  over  by  the  tasseled  corn 
Are  sunflowers  and  hollyhocks. 
And  pink  and  yellow  four-o'clocks. 
Here  are  humming-birds  that  come 
To  seek  the  tall  delphinium. 
Songless  bird  amd  -scentless  flower 
Communing  in  a  golden  hour. 

There  is  no  blue  like  the  blue  cup 
The  tall  delphinium  holds  up. 
Not  sky,  nor  distant  hill,  nor  sea. 
Sapphire,  nor  lapis  lazuli. 

My  lilac-trees  are  old  and  tall, 
I  can  not  reach  their  bloom  at  all. 
They  send  their  perfume  over  trees 
And  roofs  and  streets,  to  find  the  beas. 

I  wish  .some  power  would  touch  my  ear 

With  magic  touch,  and  make  me  hear 

What  all  the  blossoms  say.  and  so 

1  might  know  what  the  winged  things  know. 

I'd  hear  the  sunflower's  mellow  pipe, 

"Gold/inch,  goldfinch,  my  seeds  arc  ripe!" 

I'd  hear  the  pale  wisteria  sing. 

"Moon  moth,  moon  moth,  I'm  blossoming!" 

I'd  hear  the  evening  primro.se  cry, 
"  O  firefly!    Come,  firefly!" 
And  1  would  learn  the  jeweled  word 
The  ruby-throated  humming-bird 
Drops  into  cups  of  larkspur  blue. 
And  1  would  sing  them  all  for  you! 

My  garden  is  a  plea.sant  place 
Of  moon  glory  and  wind  grace. 

0  friend,  wherever  you  may  be. 
Will  you  not  come  to  ■\-isit  me? 
Over  fields  and  streams  and  hills, 
I'U  pipe  like  yellow  daffodils, 
And  every  little  wind  that  blows 
Shall  take  my  message  as  it  goes. 
A  heart  may  travel  very  far 

To  come  where  its  desires  are. 

Oh,  may  some  power  touch  your  ear. 

And  grant  me  grace,  and  make  you  hear! 

All  too  typical  of  the  temper  of  these 
days  is  this  poem  with  the  pang  in  its 
couplet,  which  we  take  from  Tin  Snuml: 

HAPPY  COUNTRY 

By  Helen  Gray  Cone 

Here  by  the  bright  blue  creek  the  good  shijis  lie 
A-building.  and  the  hammers  beat  and  lieat. 
And  tiie  wood-smell  is  pleasant  in  the  heat ; 
The  strong  ribs  curve  against  the  marsh  and  sky. 
Here  the  old  men  are  mowing  in  the  sun. 

And  the  hay-sweetness  blends  with  the  wild  rose; 
.\t  the  field's  edge  the  scarlet  lily  glows; 
The  great  clouds  sail,  and  the  swift  shadows  run. 
And   the   broad    undulant   meadows   gloom    and 
smile ; 
Over  the  russet  redtop  warm  winds  pa.ss. 

The  swallow  swoops  and  swerves,  the  cattle 
stand 
In  the  cool  of  shallow  brooks — and  all  the  while 
Peace  basks  asieep,  she  dreams  of  some  .sad 
land 
Leagues  over  sea,  where  youth  is  mown  as  gra.ss. 

In  her  volume  "Coal  and  CandUlifrhf " 
(.John  Lane  Company.  New  York),  Helen 
PaiTy  Eden  has  this  .sonnet  of  faith  and 
mysticism : 

"SIDERA  SUNT  TESTES  ET  MATUTINA 
PRUINA" 

By  Helen  Parry  Ede.v 

The  stars  are  witness  and  the  morning  frost; 

The  shuttered  inn,  the  icy  lane,  the  hoar 
Alley  transmuted  at  the  keen  moon's  cost 

To  silver  birch  from  leaden  sycamore. 
The  shivering  steps,  the  door  that  barely  stands 

.\jar,  the  altar's  week-day  thrift  of  gold. 
The  hasty  breath  that  dews  my  helpless  hands. 

At  what  wliile  heat  1  come  through  this  white 
cold: 
How  before  day  blows  up  the  smoldering  sun 

1  feed  my  ashen  hope  with  kindling  phrase. 
Ca.st  fuel  on  my  faith,  watch  the  (lame  run 

From  brand  to  braiiil  of  love  and  by  that  blaze 
Pillow  my  head  upon  His  Heart  w'nereon 
Lay  but  last  night  the  lovelocks  of  St.  .lohn. 
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Betters  Its  Last  Yearns 
Performance 

A  year  ago  we  submitted  a  "Ton  Tested"  Tube 
to  the  now  famous  test  of  lifting  a  five- 
passenger  touring  car  weighing  2990  pounds. 

We  kept  this  Tube  a  year  and  again  tested  it, 
this  time  increasing  the  load  to  3755  pounds. 
As  before,  the  Tube  "came  back"  to  normal 
shape  with  no  sign  of  injury. 

Thus  is  shown  not  only  the  remarkable 
strength  and  elasticity  of  the  "Ton  Tested" 
Tube,  but  its  lasting  quality  as  well. 

It   can  be  carried    indefinitely  as   a   "spare" 
without   checking,   cracking,   or   weakening  at 
the  folds  or  corners;  is  unharmed  by  expo- 
sure to  light  and  air;  will  not  tear  beyond 
the  immediate  location  of  a  cut;   is   un- 
affected by  prolonged  heating  up  and  cool- 
ing down;   indefinitely  withstands  wear, 
tear,  and  long  service-friction  in  the'cas- 
ing.      Guaratiteed  tensile   strength  V/^, 
tons  per  square  inch. 

Backed   by   the   name  of   the  actual 
maker  and  costs  no  'more  than  ordi- 
nary tubes. 
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Paint  Through  Rust— Not  Over  It 


Rust    is 
destructive 


a   metal  eater.      To  paint  over  it    is    self-deception.       The 
action    still  continues    underneath    the    paint.       The    only 

efficient  way    to    stop    this    evil    is    to 

paint    through    the    rust. 


Mafk  X  before  subjeci   that  inieresis   you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

I.  DU  Pont  de  Nemouks  &■  Co. 

ADVERTISING    DIVISION 


WILMINGTON 


L.  D 


DELAWARE 


Anioxide  PainI 

Aulo  Enamel 

Flowkole  Enamel 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Industrial  Vamisbes 

Blasting  Powder 

Bridceport  Kinishes 

Farm  Explosives 

Sanilaiy  Wall  Finish 

HunlinK  &  Trapshnolii  k 

Town  &  Country  PainI 

Anesthesia  Elhcr 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Metal  Lacquers 

Motor  Fabrikoid 

Py  ra-lin  Enamels 

Kaynlile  Top  Material 

Refined  Fusel  Oil 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Commercial  Acids 

Challenge  Collars 

Alums 

Pv-ia-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Pi){ment  Bases 

Transparent  Shrelini; 

Tar  Dislillales 

•     Hy  lalin  Kods  &  Tubes 

Pron/e  Powdei 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


BUSINESS 
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HARRISON'S  ANTOXIDE 

(A  du  Pont  Product) 

is  a  foe  to  rust.  It  stops  rust's  action,  because  it 
permeates  the  rust  or  scale,  checks  its  progress  and 
actually  protects  the  metal  underneath.  It  preserves 
the  metal  from  oxidization  because  it  effectively 
safeguards  the  surface  from  air  and  moisture. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  incomparable  for  painting 
iron  fences,  drains  and  all  kinds  of  metal  work. 
Comes  in  five  standard  shades  red,  bronze, 
green,  maroon  and  black. 

Check   Antoxide    in   the  coupon.      Sign    and 
send  it  in.      Get  the  full  information. 

HARRISON   WORKS 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Chicago 


Philndelphia  Boston 

IVIiiinenpolis 


New  York 
Kansas  City 
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Vi.sif  Du  PoMf  Products  Store 
1105   Boardwalk.   Atlar^tic  City.    N. 


THE    DU  PONT   AMEMCAN   INDUSTRIES   ARE : 

E    I    du  foni  de  Nemours  6-  Companv    Wilminmon.  Delaware .      Explosives 

Du  Pont  F»brikoid  Companv.   Wilmington.  Delaware Leather  Subsiiiuies 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Woiks    Equitable  BIdg  .  N    Y.  . .     Pyroxylin  and  Coil  Tar  Chemicsis 
The  Arlington  Woriis     7JS  Broadw*y.  N.  Y.    .  Ivory  Pyralin  and  Cleanabic  Collars 

Harrison  Works.  Philadelphia.  Pa. Paints.  Pigments.  Acids  6-  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dyestuffs  Co  .  Wilmingion.  Delaware Coal  Tar  Dyesiuffj 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


HOW  THEY   DISCO\EREn   Ol  R   ARMY 
WAS  THE  REAL  THING 

E'  VEI{YH()D\  knows  it  now  ,  of  cours*'. 
■'  Iticluding  Ilindcnhurfj.  Maybe  he 
knows  it  better  tiiaii  an\  ))o<ly  else,  beeatise 
lie  lias  had  it  hannnered  into  him.  Every- 
body now  realizes  that  America  lias  an 
army,  with  real  generals  and  a  re^fidar 
ili^h  Command,  and  everythiiifi:.  Hnt 
when  we  first  landed  in  Franee  that  inter- 
estinitr  and  important  inlormation  was 
almost  the  exclusiv^e  j)roj)erty  of  one  man. 
and  his  name  was  Jolm  J.  Pershin^j.  M 
seems  that  the  British  tlioiij,dit  the  safest 
plan  wonld  be  to  ha^e  the  Amei'ican  units 
slieplierdi'd  under  the  British  lli}>li  < 'om- 
inand,  and  the  French  thouffht  they  siioidd 
be  under  the  Freneli  HiKh  Command,  for- 
u:<^ttinff  that  after  all  there  miKht  just  ])os- 
sibly  be  an  American  High  Command. 
Their  intentions,  of  course,  wore  the  ver\- 
b»!st  ill  the  Avorld,  and  Pershint!;  took  it  in 
perfectly  {food  humor,  knowintr  that  the 
test  of  war  would  be  eiioutfli.  And  it  was. 
Mr.  Martin  (Jreeu  tells  us  all  about  it  in 
the  New  Yftrk  Ei'fiiiuq  Wodd.      lie  writes: 

Our  advance  military  lorces  went  iiUo 
France  untried  and  under  suspicion.  There 
were  in  the  hitrh  commands  of  the  French 
and  British  armies  a  few  oilicers  who  had 
visited  West  Point  and  knew  the  thorouffh- 
ness  of  the  education  we  tfive  our  officers. 
They  were  a  minority. 

In  practise  the  General  Staff — the  plan- 
ning and  pxecutivt^  force — is  the  key-stone 
of  the  military  structure.  Without  able 
hitfh  command  an  army,  compos«'d  tho  it 
may  be  of  the  bravest  individuals,  is  an 
impotent  institution.  Plainly  si)eakiii<c, 
the  British  and  French  military  authori- 
ties did  not  think  a  year  afjo  that  we  had 
the  high  command. 

Fnto  this  atmosphere  of  distrust  Avent 
General  Pershintr  with  a  few  soldiers.  He 
had  come  from  a  standinj;  start  four 
thousand  miles  awa.\ .  He  was  in  an  im- 
Iioverished  and  nerve-torn  country.  He 
was  confronted  with  the  task  of-  not  only 
buildint;  up  an  army,  but  buildint;:  up  the 
machinery  to  hold  that  army  to  the  limit 
of  its  fifjlitin^i  function,  and  I  violat*'  no 
military  contidence  when  I  say  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  formidable  tasks  that  ever 
confronted  a  soldier. 

Qt^ncral  Ptu'shiiiK.  howe\er,  was  more 
than  a  soldier  in  this  ci-isis.  He  had  his 
military  probliMiis  to  consider,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  were  crowih'd  ui)Oii  him  dii)lo- 
matic  problems  which  were  up  to  him  and 
nobody  else.  He  was,  in  a  sense,  a  mili- 
tary-ambassadorial crusader,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  responsilnlity. 

Tho  winter  of  H)17  IS  was  a  dark  and 
gloomy  jieriod  in  France.  The  only  ray  of 
linht  in  the  outlook  was  the  slow  but  con- 
tinual lolliuf;  up  of  .Vmerican  aid.  Clemeii- 
ceau  stood  lik(>  a  rock  in  his  b(>lief  in  the 
indomitabl(>  spirit  of  the  French  ixople  and 
the  French  armies.  The  problem  w  as  how 
to  use  the  Americans. 

(lOd  knows  we  were  not  niakini;'  much  of 
a  showing'  outside  of  our  ability  to  con- 
tribute money.  As  a  military  fa<'tor  we 
were  nil.  The  Fn-nch  otTicers  detailed  to 
our  units  in  liaison  rc))orte(l  that  we  had  liie 
foundation  of   a  <;reat    lit;litin<;    forci\    but 


that  we  were  lacking  in  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  command. 

Th(t  British  iXj'iny  wanted  to  take  cluirge 
of  our  forces  and  nii.v  our  units  with  Briti'-h 
units — or  else  allow  us  to  keep  our  units 
intact,  but  under  liritish  staff  command. 
The  French  Army  wanted  us  to  fight  with 
the  French  under  French  comiiiand;  1hi> 
was  in  the  days  before  there  was  unity  of 
action  und«'r  Foch  — a  condition  whieh 
Cicneral  Pershing,  as  history  will  show, 
])Iayed  no  small  jiart  in  bringing  alK)ut. 

But  during  the  whole  of  thi<  trying  time 
(Jeneral  Pershing  maintained  one  iHM^ition 
-that  the  forces  of  the  United  States  mu>l 
remain  American  under  American  com- 
iiiand.  He  was  "alw.iys  willinir  to  utili/i 
his  trroops  to  their  boi  advantage,  Iml  In 
was  rigid  in  his  insistence  that  tin-  Stars 
and  Stripes,  in  the  final  period  of  tin-  war. 
shouhl  fly  over  American  soldiers,  and  thai 
these  American  sohliers  should  i>lay  their 
jiart  under  .\nierican  ofjit-ers."  Mr.  (irei n 
continues: 

(iradually  it  dawne<l  upon  the  under- 
standing of  the  military  i)Owers  of  our  allies 
that  the  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States  as  related  to  command  was 
not  such  a  tardy  establishment  aft<'r  all. 
We  had  given  to  the  Allied  I'owcin  against 
(lermany  a  collection  of[onicers  who  hiul 
seen  warfare  and  studied  \\arfare.  W'e  had 
sifted  in  a  conglomeration  of  men  who 
were  intelligent  to  start  Avith  and  were 
willing  to  learn.  We  were  landing  in 
France  in  our  reserve  ollicer  forces  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  \(»uny:  iiun  a\  ho 
had  acquiretl  in  a  few  months  of  inteiisixe 
training  war-knowledge  of  a  snjM'rior  kind, 
based  ui)on  American  intelligence  and 
adai)tability. 

Our  officers  went  to  .schools  in  which 
French  and  British  oHicers  were  instructors, 
and  soon  the  sclioiars  were  on  a  par  with 
their  teachers.  But  still  we  had  done  ver>' 
little  fighting.  We  were  in  the  try-out 
stage.  One  man  watching  our  growth  A\as 
sure  of  us.     That  was  CJeneral  Pershing. 

Came  the  German  advance  in  March- 
that  swift,  overw  helmintr  rush  which 
threatened  to  cut  the  .Vllied  fon-es  in  two. 
reach  the  Channel  ports,  touch  the  Atlaiiti<- 
coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and 
isolate  France  from  England.  General 
Pershing  jn-omptly  olTered  soldi<rs  to  meet 
th<'  emergency,  and  th«'  1st  I)i\  isictn  of  the 
old  regular  .\rm.\  was  sent  to  Pi<-ard.\  t(» 
hold  a  sector  of  the  line  below  ,\ miens. 

The  1st  Divisi«m  was  the  Mlenui  unit 
of  our  forces.  Il  had  been  the  lirst  in  the 
trenches.  But  the  cautious  French  mili- 
tary i>ower  wouhl  not  allow  it  to  launch  an 
otTi>nsive^aiid  the  .Vmerican  i>olicy  is 
always  to  lu<  on  the  olTeiisive — until  that 
day  in  May  when  we  went  across  No  Man's 
Land  and  took' Can tiirny.  At  that  time 
the  1st  I)i\  i>ioM  had  been  in  Iraininu^  almost 
six  months. 

.Mways  under  French  dins-tion  but 
•Vmerican  command,  the  .Vmerican  units 
had  preser\  ed  their  idenfivv.  During  the 
winter  the  Jd  Division,  which  includes 
tin-  wonderful  otii  and  (ith  Marines.  lh«' 
■_M»th  Division,  from  New  Knglaiid.  .tnd  the 
rid  Division  the  famous  Hainl>ow  outlil, 
including  the  ohl  New  York  (»!Hh— ha^ 
been  in  training  in  the  trenches.  The\ 
wen'  really. 

Then  hapi)eni'<l  the  miracle  of  this  war 
Hostilities  ha«l  deveUnx-*!    so  nipidl>     that 
tlie  vt'teran  divisions     alvva\s,  mind,  under 
Vmerican  commaiul     ha<l  made  gooil  an<l 


New  Power 
To  Failing  Feet 


Ml 


U  SC^l  \.  \  K 
|>aink  in  tiir 
l>;«ck,  !«(;>  uii'l 
fi-tt  NO  frequently  niear 
weak  arches.  Don't  net  - 
iect  tliein  a  niiiiiite. 

Tile  Cow  aid  Areli  Sup- 
port Shoe  remolds  the 
delii'.'ite  bony  ^|>an  ni 
(lie  foot  {(ciitjv  and  )^rad- 
iially.  It  restores  the 
relaxed  iniisclei;  and  ten- 
iloha  to  their  duties.  h 
releaftes  crain|>ed  toe^  ani  I 
giiidea;  tlie  renewal  >>( 
every  nurinal  <<M»t  tunr- 
tion.  Conifonahle 
from  the  first  wear 
iog.  We  are  expe- 
rienced in  fittiii- 
i>y  mail.  Addrc-- 
Dept.  F. 

JAMES  S 

;!62-274   brrai.Kii   Si     ' 


COWARD 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 

of  > mil  fi«n  and  eairi  liig 


sional  fees,  making  and    I  ■■ 

iiit-nsiiic;    rea<iilv   learned    I 

tew  \\eek>;:    easy   ti.'iiu'-  tor    tran 

where  witli  nil  the  trade  voii  <  ai 

itiii  ri-nuin-d 'T  vikK  toli.\      i.'         -■     .  • 

Addrcs '   SlrpkroMta  Laliaralor^.   3   Back   Bay.   BvdOB.   M> 
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Exceptional  qualii 


^s^"^ 


The  clothing  industry  is  made  up  of  countless  manufact 
and  annually  produces  clothing  amounting  to  about  $550 
We  alone  developed  the  known'price  idea  in  the  clothing  ii 

The  retail  selling  price  of  each  Styleplus  garment  is  pla 
ticket  put  on  at  our  factories. 

The  policy  of  concentration  enabled  us  to  develop  this 

Concentration  has  become  the  win'the'war  policy  of  t 
results  at  least  cost. 

Concentration  makes  possible  the  exceptional  values  and 
Clothes  dare  to  stand  out  in  open  challenge. 

This  season  when  clothing  prices  are  up  you  can  buy  a  S 
considered  unreasonable  for  a  good  suit  of  clothes.  The  Sty 
reliable  quality  at  known  price  helps  you  more  than  ever  in  time 

Wear  Styleplus  Clothes  and  you  march  in  Uncle  Sam's  grea 
make  both  sides  of  your  dollar  count.     Visit  a  Styleplus  Store 


\ 


Henry  Sonneborn  fe?  Co.,  Inc. 


Founded  184, 


j^  Slylept 

'        $25Redj 


J.  im  M->ii.Kiu.iy    iJi.f^f-'^i  j(jr   \j(  loinT   ly,    lyio  ■}.> 


7 


at  toiOAVti  price 


:n  competition 
fiolesale  value. 

on  the  sleeve 

I  plan, 
tecause  it  gets 

hich  Styleplus 

a  price  never 
for  supplying 

y  because  you 
coming  week. 

;i.more,  Md 

vercoats 
irple  Label 


;oats 


PRICED 


CLOTH  E  S 
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SELECT  shoes  according 
to  quality,  not  price; 
that  is  the  way  to  <^et 
satisfaction,  the  sure  way  j  ; 
to  make  your  shoe  money  ' 
go  farthest.  The  name 
"Florsheim-"  identifies  shoes 
of  superior  quaUty.  Depend- 
able   today    as    heretofore. 

Nine  Dollars  and  up 

Florsliciui  quality  is  economy. 
Look  for  name  in  shoe. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chic-juu,  U.  S.  A.  , 


Write  for  "Stylus 
o/  t/ic  Times." 


The 
Monitor— 


IDEAS  WANTED  V'K^::!"^^'"^:^ 

|K)st:il  for  Noe*K*<i  Iiiv»*iili(m>,  I,i-i  ol  I'atful  Hiiycr>  aiul 
(.(iiUlt!  Book.  r»'!N  How  t(i  Sf«iiri'  Patt-nt  thrtiiiuh  tnir 
(rrdii  IM:ui.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171.  WaBhinifton,  D.  C. 


U.  S.  Army  or  Navy 

Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Allied   Organizations 

l.fiu-r.s  ol  Credit  are  the  stilest  hikI  most  ron- 
\cnienL  me<lium  for  carrying  liiiuls. 

I>iiriii}i  tile  wai"  we  are  issiiiiii;  siirh  Credits, 
fre€  of  contmiaaion,  looflicers  ami  men  in  tin; 
I  .  S.  Army  ,iii<J  Na\y,  andtn  iIkim-  eni;av;ed 
in  Red  Cross,  ^'.  \I.  C.  A.,  ;ind  allied  orvjani/a- 
tion  work. 


Wr  havr  iiUn  srnt  ntir  AmtrUiin  reprf^rntatwe 
tn  Franff  tnv  the  iiint'enifni'T  nf  our  trirnd%, 
with  hraiiqiiarteis  at  the  oHicr  ol  the  Crrtlil 
CnmmrttinI  tir  Fittiuf.  20  Hue   l.afavette,    Pari.i, 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 


Philadrlphiu  NKW    YORK 


BROWN,   SHIPLEY   &  COMPANY 


\h('\   needed  support.      And  what  came  to 
their  sui)i)orf.' 

The  iid  Di\isioii  of  tiie  ohl  regular  Army, 
wliifh,  to  use  the  expression  of  its  jyri/./.h'd 
(•ommander,  (Jeiieral  Dieknian,  of  the 
West  l»oint  class  of  ISM.  'wi^iit  into  the 
Ameriean  haltie  of  the  Marne  hk<'  a  bride- 
fjroom";  liie  untried  2Mli  Di\  ision.  eoni- 
]>ose(l  of  l'eiins\l\ania  State  niihtiaini-n; 
tile  -Itli  Division  of  the  retjtdar  Army, 
wiiieh  liad  seen  some  trainiiifi:  all  these 
units  made  ^ood. 

.Vnieriean  armed  force  Inid  sliown  its 
slrenffth  in  fiyhtinff  j)ro\vess  and  in  com- 
mand. We  sent  several  divisions  into 
Ualtle  wliich  Inui  heen  tliron«:h  only  pre- 
liminarv  lr;iinin{;  in  France,  '{"wo  of  these 
divisions,  in  which  Xew  >  ork  is  inlei- 
esled,  hecanse  they  are  composed  excllisi\e- 
l.\  of  New  York  hoys,  are  the  JTlh,  coni- 
|>osed  of  national  <jfiiardsinen.  and  the  77th. 
compose<l  of  selected  soldiers  wlio  had 
their  preliminary  training  at  ^  aphank. 
Moth  have  made  {jo'xi  tl"'  27th.  with  th«' 
Mritish.  nnder  American  command;  tin- 
77th,  with  the  newly  formed  Anurican 
Army,  r-onunanded  hy  (Jeneral  I'ersliin^. 

\\[  under  .\meri<'an  command!  The 
American  .\rmy  in  Krance  is  Hjihtinji  nnder 
the  Star-Span!i:led  Hanner.  ;ind  .)olm  •}. 
Pershin<.r  is  in  siii)reme  control  of  the 
Amerii-aii  forces  o\er  there  under  VVoodrow 
Wilson  ()\ cr  here,  and  som(  da\  when  the 
Kaiser  is  innnured  in  the  .Matteawan  of 
nations  this  .John  J.  Pershiii};.  who  doesn't 
talk  much,  may  see  fit  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  I'nited  States  what  he  had  to  over- 
come to  make  thinffs  as  they  are. 


BoKton 


YAINKI'.F,    riU CK-DKIVKH     "BISTS"   A 
I'KISSIA.N    OFFICER 


Foundrr*    Court 

Lothbiiry 

LONDON.  E.  C, 


Orticr  for  Trnvrlcr» 

123   Pall   Mall 

LONDON, -S.  W. 


AYAXKKK  truck-driver  and  a  l*nissian 
otTieer  clash(>d  hack  of  the  Chateau- 
Thierry  front,  as  runs  the  authentic  report 
of  a  returited  .American  oHicer,  and  when 
the  clash  was  o\  or  the  Yankee  tniek-tlriver 
iiad  found  a  way  to  remove  from  the 
Prussian  ollicer  the  an-of^ance  for  which  all 
Prussian  olTicers  are  .iustly  famous. 

Tlie  tale  was  relayed  from  (he  front  to 
Cami)  Dix,  X.  J.,  and  thence  to  the  New 
York  .s'///(,  which  repeats  it  thus: 

.Vfter  depositin<r  supplies  and  auiiinini- 
tion  at  the  front,  the  l>i«:  army  tnieks  were 
filled  with  (lermaii  jiri.soners  who  were  to 
1m'  taken  to  the  rear,  .V  (ierman  captain, 
memher  ofa  famous  Prussian  rejiiment.  was 
amon!.r  the  detail  of  prisoners  assitjin>d  to 
rid(>  in  the  truck  of  which  this  particular 
driver  had  charge.  The  IUkIks  had  filled 
the  liody  of  the  car  when  the  driver  noticed 
that    iIh"  captain  had  not   joined   them, 

■•(Mind)  in  there!"  he  ordered, 

"hook  at  my  uniform!  Don't  >  on  n-co-r- 
nize  that  I'm  a  captain'.'  \  Ou  dont  expect 
nu-  to  ride  wi{h  them?"  he  said  in  perfect 
Kntrlish.  indicating  his  erstwhile  sohliers.  a-s 
if  they  were  so  many  caKe<l  dotrs.  Then 
he  d«'manded  a  place  on  the  driver's  seal, 
where  there  were  already  two  slightly 
wounded  .\merican  sohliers  waiting  to  sn-t 
lia<'k  to  dressintc-stations. 

"Xolhint;:  doiii};!  I'm  particular  aiuiut 
my  company!  Ciet  in  with  your  nang,  and 
lie  (piick  ahout  it!",saiHl  the  "^atdvee. 

"Throw  ofT  tht>t<e  ,\merican  swine  and 
make  room  for  me  yn  that  front  seat!" 
onlere<I  the  I'nissinn,  "I'm  a  captain 
and 

ll«'  (fol  no  further.  The  driver  .sli<i  a 
grimy  list  into  his  i)ock»t  ami  w  iiijit  out  a 
hig    penknife,    while    the   other   hand   shot 


down,  grii>t  the  Prussian  hy  the  collar, 
and  a  jwwerful  artn  jerked  him  from  the 
ground  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 

"Captain,  eh'/  Well,  we  won't  let  that 
woiTV  you  longi  See  here!"  And  as  he 
sj)oke,  the  hand  with  the  knife  deftly 
clipped  the  insignia  from  the  officer's 
shoulders. 

"You're  busted!"  he  said.  "You're  a 
private  now!  Get  back  in  the  ranks  with 
the  rest  of  them!"  And  he  drojjt  the 
.sj)uttering  Prussian  intt)  the  back  t)f  the 
truck  among  the  other  prisoners. 


FHAXCK'S   iXA\AL   EFFOKl    AS   SEEN 
BY  AN   ENGLISHMAN 


^IDDKXLY  and  terribly  summoned 
^  to  meet  the  attaek  of  her  old  enemy 
on  land,  France's  part  in  keeping  the  sea<« 
open  for  the  Allies  was  small  early  in  the 
war:  but  now,  after  four  years,  writes  an 
FiUglish  naval  critic  in  the  Manchester 
CtM/rdiaii,  "she  is  equipped  for  the  cou- 
timious  sea-struggle  of  th(>  liard  and  monot- 
onous oliaract<'r  that  subnnirine  fighting 
has  thrust  ui>on  the  Allies,  and  every  month 
the  seal*'  and  ingenuity  of  her  naval  re- 
sources increii.se." 

.Ml  of  this  is  particidarly  important  to 
Americans,  because  uimhi  these  French 
resources  and  ingenuity  depends  the  safety 
of  our  trooj>-trans]M)rts.  Her  two  special 
tasks  now.  exjtlains  the  writer,  are  first  — 

With  the  assistance  of  her  Allies  to  guard 
the  Mediterranean,  where  she  has  su])renie 
control  and  across  which  she  draws  her 
supi)lies  of  c«)louial  troops,  which  since 
the  iKginning  have  played  so  line  a  i)art 
in  the  war:  and.  se><-ondly,  to  safeguard 
and  organize  her  Atlantic  j)orts.  into  which 
the  man-strength  of  America  is  streaming 
in  its  hundreds  of  tlunisands.  In  one  such 
Atlantic  port  a  small  party  of  British  jour- 
nalists, of  which  the  writer  is  one,  is  now 
seeing  something  of  what  that  work  mean.s 
and  the  wonderful  ingenuiti<s  and  econo- 
mies of  France's  n(>w«'st  methods  of  sea 
warfare, 

.\  word  about  the  port.  Its  ai>cieiit 
citadel  rises  liki-  the  Tower  of  London 
stuck  uixm  the  waters,  and  beside  and  above 
it,  tier  t)n  tier,  ri,ses  France  of  the  seven- 
teenth an<l  eighttenth  centuries,  with  the 
windows  in  the  long.  well-proi>ortioned 
fa<;ades  like  hundreds  of  eyes  looking 
down  on  the  harbor  wherv  the  legions  of 
th«'  Xew  \Vorld  are  landing.  The  as- 
t(mishing  nie«lley  of  peoples  in  this  j>ort 
can  best  be  iinlicated  by  an  experience, 
.Vfter  an  interesting  but  not  dramatic 
trip  we  reached  the  port,  gathering  on  our 
way  a  new  sense  of  the  distances  to  1m- 
guarded  and  swept  and  the  asiMM-ts  of 
con\t>ys,  with  their  protectors  on  the 
water  and  in  the  air.  As  we  came  ashore 
we  s;»w  Chine.se  and  Siamese  laborers  un- 
h)a<ling,  and  at  another  point  a  dingy 
nniltitmle  of  (Jerman  j)ri,soners  at  leisnrel\ 
work,  A  lu)at-load  ot  Italians  wi-re  push- 
ing off  from  the  pier,  sitting  close  tikgether 
and  singing  to  the  aecomi>animent  of  a 
stout  man  with  a  mandolin  in  the  bow. 
English  sailors  were  arriving  in  a  ))iu- 
na<-e.  while  Portuguese.  French.  S«'negalese 
h)oked  on.  The  white  ■  aps  with  red  top- 
knot of  the  French  sailors  were  everyw  here 
but  almost  more  numerous  was  the  littK 
white  cockled  cap  of  the  American  .sailor 
or  the  tiat-brimmed  Ichaki  hat  of  th«- 
American  soldier. 

The  story  of  the  port  reflects  the  story 
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IF  YOU   have  an    automo- 
bile, it  is   probably  fitted 
with  Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners. 

The  Lift-the-Dot  Fastener  is  a  snap 
fastener  which,  when  snapped  to- 
gether, locks  securely  on  three  of  its 
four  sides.  It  may  be  unlocked  easily 
by  simply  lifting  on  the  fourth  side. 
This  fourth  side  is  always  indicated 
by  a  dot  on  the  face  of  the  socket — 
hence  the  name    Uft-the-Dot. 

Because  of  this  unusual  locking 
feature  and  because  of  its  superiority 
over  all  other  curtain  fasteners  in 
compactness  and  beauty  of  design, 
the  Lift-the-Dot  has  come  to  be  the 
recognized,  standard  fastener  for 
automobiles  and  carriages. 

In  addition  to  its  extensive  use  for 
vehicles  the  Lift-the-Dot  is  coming 
into  increasingly  general  use  for 
trunks,  bags,  leather  and  sporting 
goods  and  in  numerous  other  ways 
where  an  easily  operated,  positively 
locking  fastening  device  is  required. 


It  IS  inipossihlf  for  l.ift-rlu- 
l)()t  Fastt'iit'is  to  stick  and 
cause  curtains  to  tear  \\  Inn 
the  dotted  side  of  socket 
IS    lifted    as    shown    aho\e. 


LIFT  ^'-  DOl 

Fastener's 


Lifl-lhf-Pol  Fitslriicrs  nrr  protected  by 
basil  f>utettls.  All  persons  are  wanieii 
azoivs!  hifrt lining  on  or  huyiti^  infringe- 
iiiftils    of   our    patent!'    or  trade    marks. 


tH    III 


CARR  FASTENER  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

M/^KERS    OF   FASTENERS     THAT     FASTEN 
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TheMuUigraph  producer  real  printing  and  form 
typctvriting  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  estab- 
lishment. Large  and  small  equipments  for  any 
size    business.       Easy  payments,    if  desired. 


■-«  _    .     i 


^.^^^ 
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if  you  find  them  loafing  on  the  job  or  laying 

off  or  wasting  raw  material— yet  at  the  same  time  YOU 

are  WASTING  HUMAN  LABOR  and  WASTING  MONEY  by 

doing  without  a  Multigraph.  It's  oftentimes  considered  wise  to  see  an  occuhst  yourself 
before  you  try  to  correct  distorted  vision  in  your  men.  If  you  are  getting  your  printed  matter  out  by 
methods  that  make  it  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars  more  per  year — or  maybe  thousands — than  it  would 
cost  you  on  a  Multigraph,  what  right  have  you  to  talk  to  men  about  WASTING  RA  W  MA  TERIAL? 


If  you  are  getting  it  out  by 

methods  that  necessitate  the  use 

of  messengers  and  telephoning  and  wait- 
ing and  delays  that  take  the  snap  and  pep  all 
out  of  business,  what  right  have  you  to  talk  to  workers  in 
the  shop  about  loafing  on  the  job  and  using  dilly-dally 
tactics  that  block  the  wheels  of  business? 

If  you  are  getting  your 

printing  done  by  methods  that 

waste  the  time  and  thought  and  nervous 
energy  of  yourself  and  your  department  heads 
■ — thus  lessening  productive  effort  just  as  much  as  if  you 
all  quit  work  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  and  played 
penochle  in  your  offices — what  right  have  you  to  talk  to 
men  about  laying  off  for  half  a  day  or  two  or  three  days 
every  week  ? 

If  you  will  get  together  all 

your  printing  costs  for  the  last 

twelve  months,  if  you  will  find  out  what 
you've  paid  for  printing  circulars  and  mailing 
cards  and  bulletins  and  price  lists,  for  printing  envelopes 
and  letterheads  and  form  letters,  for  printing  factory  asd 
office  forms  and  order  blanks,  or  for  printing  or  imprint- 
ing tags  or  labels— and  then  figure  what  you  would  have 

saved  if  you  had  cut  those  costs  from  25  to  75%  by  doinf;  your 
printinK  on  a  Multigraph,  you'll  understand  what  a  WASTE  it  means 
to  do  without  it. 


And  if  it  were  possible  for 

you  to  figure  up  the  number  of 

productive  hours  that  have  been  lost  be- 
cause you  didn't  have  a  Multigraph,  the  long 
delays,  the  running  back  and  forth  to  outside  shops — 
if  it  were  possible  to  figure  that,  you'd  find  another  waitte 
far  greater  than  the  dollars  paid  in  excess  printing  costs. 

All  over  the  United  States, 

and  not  only  in  the  United  States, 

but  also  in  Canada,  in  England,  and  in 
France,  in  all  those  places  where  men  and  money 

are  needed  most,  the  Multigraph  isrckaaing  human  labor, 
and  rehashing  money  and  cutting  days  to  hount,  thus  per- 
forming a  most  vital  and  important  function  at  a  lime 
when  men  and  money  and  tivie  have  greater  value  than 
they  ever  had  before. 

If  you  don't  already  realize 

what  a  Multigraph  would  accom- 
plish in  your  business,  then  most  certainly 
you  ought  to  investigate  at  once,  no  matter 
whether  you're  a  retail  merchant,  a  jobber  or  manu- 
facturer—no  matter  what  your  business  is,  if  you're  ufing 
printed  mutter.  Its  value  is  most  easily  demonstrable  to 
any  man  or  woman  who  really  u-ant.'^  RESULTS,  who 

has  an  honrst  and  sintt-re  d)-!!^"  to  cut  out  WASTK.  We'll  gladly 
send  full  details  if  you'll  fill  the  coupon  oul  Ix-low  and  mail  it  in. 


You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 

U.  S.  Government  munitions  of  a  most  particular  and  exactinir  nature  require  the  entire  capacity  of  our  new  plant  an  well  a*  a  larg-e  portion  of 
our  old  one,  workinir  nig:ht  and  day.  Government  work  takes  unqueHtioned  precedence.  All  eUe  in  xecondary.  Hut  unleiw  gtnernmcnt  demand* 
of  a  magnitude  not  now  foreseen  arise,  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  supplyinir  the  urgent  need  for  Mullitfraphx. 

THE   A.MERICA.\"  Ml'LTlGRArH  CO. 


Mi/LTJEffAPff 


The  Multigraph 

1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  want  to  take  advantage  of  overything  that 
will  cut  out  WASTE.  Send  me  full  informa- 
tion about  the  Multigraph. 


Our  line  is. 

Xame 

Street  Address. 


.Firm. 


Official  Position 

Tow  n St  ate      »  ■  '  ■> 
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Operate  with  one  hand! 

WITH  the  SUNDSTRAND  )oii  lu-vcr  have  to  risk  errors  by  lay- 
ing down  papers,  or  removing  eyes  or  left  hand  from  yonr 
(oUimi)  of  figures.  The  SUNDSTRAND  is  a  modern  "one-hamr" 
adding  ma«;ljine. 

With  the  SuNDSTRAND  yoii  liave   only    10    krv-   lo   in<iiioriy.< all  at  )oiir 

linger  tii)s — and  all  in  "ont'-lwo-tlirce"  order.     Wln-n  opt'ralinji  \our  keyboard 
—  hand  remains  ahnost  motionless.     The  handle  pnll  i-  >liort  and  snappy. 

The>e  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Sinostkand  operators  aeipiire  li<;litnin!:- 
>peed  tliroii^rli  " toneh"  (»|)eration.       \m<I  \\1i\  anybody — from  exeentive  to  olliee 

l>ov — ean  add.  in  id  I  i  pi  v.  Militraet  aixi  di\  iil< faster,  easier  and  more  ai-eiirateK 

>Nitll  tlie  Si  MIslKANl). 

Till-  S(  \nsTHA\n  marks  <i  loiif^  step 
Jorutirtl  in  iitltlina  nuirhine  offirirncv 


i-  1.  Till*  \I  I*  i~^  Factory  and  General  Offices 

iMindslrand   Addiiii;  Maehme  Lo.     Moekior.i. niinois.i.s.A. 

Sales  offirrs  ami  ShHl  H  h    >T  I  I  H>\S  in  prituipal  cities 


of  the  war.  It  was  to  be  a  short  war.  so 
1,100  <)f  the  6,000  workmen  in  the  arsenal 
were  taken  into  the  Army;  ships  wen- 
.stript  of  seareh-lights  and  artillery  (217 
guns  being  taken  ashore  and  sent  to  the 
front);  the  naval  work  of  the  port  and 
arsenal  went  down.  The  naval  factory 
produced  articles  for  the  Army,  and  tiie 
T.j's  were  well  fed  from  these  factorit's 
Avhen  they  were  saving  France.  To-day 
the  effort  of  the  town  has  largely  returned 
to  naval  work,  and  in  some  of  the  j)atrol 
sliip.s  1  noticed  army  7r)'s  remounted  for 
submarine  strafing.  Only  a  couple  of 
liundrcd  women  were  emi)loyed  in  the 
chief  ammunition-factory  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  it  was  not  till  this  j'ear  tlia* 
the  numbers  reaehefl  1,.500.  Soldiers, 
colored  laborers,  and  i)risoners  came  to 
work  in  the  enlarged  fa<,'tories.  1  was  told 
that  altogether  the  individual  efficiency 
had  doubled.  Th«!  export  of  nninitions 
to  Russia — nuich  of  which  still  lies  at 
Archangel — and  the  import  of  horses  from 
America  Mere,  tiie  e\ents  here  of  HUH. 
Next  year  the  staffs  were  retluced  when 
Russia  dropt  out  of  the  war.  Now  the 
port  is  again  at  the  top  of  its  effort  with 
the  coming  of  the  Americans. 

During  the  past  three  days  we  liaM'  been 
privileged  to  see  the  work  of  .safeguarding 
the  coast  from  mines  and  submarines. 
Aluch  of  it,  of  course,  does  not  differ  from 
the  same  class  of  work  in  our  ports,  but,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  nation  from 
w  liom  we  learned  such  sea  ideas  in  the  past 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  Hat  sails,  the 
French  have  de\'elo])ed  Jiiost  things  in 
their  own  way  and  are  'constantly  ex- 
l)erimenting  with  new  devices.  One's 
first  general  impression  of  Franet-'s  naval 
as  of  her  military  effort  is  the  remarkable 
economies  which  go  with  her  efficiency. 
Her  melliod  seems  to  be  to  .think  out 
clearly  and  logically  what  the  ])articular 
jobs  are,  and  to  produce  a  craft  that  will 
do  its  particular  jol)  Avliether  it  can  <lo  any 
other  or  not.  It  iiuist  l)e  good  enough  for 
tlie  work,  but  it  m>e<l  not  be  too  good  for 
it.  Her  motor-launches  include  a  iniml>er 
of  the  hard-working  staiidardf/.ed  American 
type  which  came  over  under  their  own 
steam  with  the  loss  of  only  one  out  of 
fifty.  Another  one  had  a  mishaj),  lost  her 
course,  and  finally  made  land  with  all 
her  blankets  .sewn  togiMher  for  sails  and 
only  half  a  cup  of  water  left  for  each 
man.  Her  most  characteristic  type  is  the 
nnioiitiicvc,  which,  working  with  Diesel 
engines,  can  steam  for  ;{,(K)()  miles  at  ten 
knots  an  hour  without  refueling,  and  so 
eoidd  go  to  America  under  her  oA\n  ])ower. 
1  ler  available  speed  is,  of  course,  much 
higher.  She  carries  guns  Ing  enough  to 
deal  with  any  submarine,  as  well  as  dejith 
charges,  and  her  Acry  low  draft  allows 
lier  to  travel  over  mine-lields  that  would 
liit  a  destroyer.  Her  si/,e  is  al>oiit  400  tims. 
\\\  important  jMiiiil  about  .  this  usefid. 
>er\ie(>able  t\i)e  is  that  she  costs  about  a 
iliii'd  of  one  of  our  mine-sweei)ing  slooi>s, 
wliicli  do  much  tlu-  sanu>  work.  The 
weather  was  good,  and  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  ttieir  a  alue  in  a  nmgli 
sea.  Most  of  the  tit  lings  were  from  old 
sliii>s.  and  everything  that  can  be  used 
again  Itad  l)(>en  worki-d  in. 

Another  department  was  the  mine-swee))- 
ing.  Here  the  French  use  an  economical 
form  of  trawl  that  is  not  used  by  our 
trawler  mine-sweepers,  altho  .something 
of  the  kind  is  used  by  our  other  craft. 
The  main  idea  is  that  the  sweep  is  towed 
astern,  being  held  out  by  fioats  (or  cochotix), 
and  the  trawl  itself,  of  course,  has  ingenious 
under-water  appliances  for  keeping  it  at 
the  required  depth,  and  a  new  device  for 
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far-    of  the   K^cr^^^cc 


OMGH  r  111  No  MaiiN  I.aiuil      I  hnuiuh  :.ll 

rhat  wild  inferno — shriekinc  shells  and  spew  inij 

shrapnel  and  stutterin^  machine  c^n''  ^nd  cbnk- 

iiitr,  crunchint:  tanks — nn  the  tiniest  and  cheeriest 

of  mechanisms  hantrs  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

Never  before,  in  all  histor>'s  wars,  has  Time 
played  so  appallingly  vital  a  part.  The  iirim 
significance  of  "/.ero  hour"  has  burned  this  deep  into  the 
minds  of  our  boys  over  there:  unless  their  watches  are  in  step 
with  those  of  the  rtre-control,  they  will  be  wiped  out  by  their 
own  guns.  Desperate,  blood-bought  raids  oxer  the  top,  useless 
if  delivered  out  of  unison,  beconu-  irresistible  uben  timed  to 
the  tick  of  an    Klgin. 

Over  six  continents  and  se\en  seas,  Kigin  \\  atches  are 
guiding  stars  to  the  noble  adventurers  of  the  worUl.  1  hey  are 
pathfinders  for  <»ur  Kmergency  Fleet.  They  are  the  trusted 
companions  of  a  great  Polar  explorer.  They  are  the  reliance  <»f 
intrepid  government  scientists  in  the  trackless  wilderness.  1  hey 
are  the  official  chronometers  ot  our  destroyers  and  torpedo  boats. 
Thousands  of  Klgins  are  used  by  the  Government  in  our 
NavN' — tens  of  thousands  b\  our  Signal  Corps — and  along  that 
surging  battle-line  in  France  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Klgins 
are  in  hourly  use  by  the  fighting  men  of  America  and  her 
gallant  Allies — 

— a  war  essential  of  I  he  first  rank. 
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Your  delivery  reC' 
ord  will  show 
your  Bethlehem 
;j  MotorTruck  to  be 
your   truest   NA/ar^  v.-     ^** 

time  economy — 

low  first  cost— more  miles  per  gallon— low  cost 
per  ton  mile — dependable  delivery.  Bethlehem 
Internal  Gear  Drive  Motor  Trucks  break  delivery 
and  economy  records  in  every  business  and  they'll 
take  your  loads  off  your  mind. 


Xyz  ton  chassis 

$1765 


2y2  ton  chassis 

$2165 

F.  O.  B.  Allentown 


3j2  ton  chassis 

$3265 


Gray  &-  Davis  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  on  all  models — 

Examine  a  Bethlehem. 


Ue  Motor 

Truck  bou^t 
knljqf  witkout 
EkcbkSbriinf 
and  Liftlling' 
willbeout- 

ofdate 
to-morrow 


rrar 


InlemsJkGear  Drive 

MOTORXTRUCKS 

Dependable  Deliver^ 

BETHLEHEM  MOTORS  CORP'N.  ALLENTCWN.  PA. 


The  Motor 

Truck  bou^hb 
faxby  without 
Elcc^  Starting 
and  LigKling- 
wili  be  out~ 

of  date 
to-morraw 


cutting  the  mine  adrift  whenever  it  touches 
the  trawl-line.  1  had  au  interesting  trip 
in  a  captive  balloon  towed  by  the  mine- 
sweeper, but  the  day  was  unfavorable  for 
that  sort  of  spotting.  It  was  a'  curious 
exi)erieiice,  particularly  the  mounting  and 
dismounting  on  a  rope  hoist.  The  mine 
danger  is  continuous,  especially  at  a  port 
where  great  ships  crammed  with  troops 
are  always  arriving,  but  so  effective  is  the 
sweeping  that  there  have  been  no  losses 
among  them.  But  the  channels  must  be 
swept  every  day,  and  sometimes  all  day,  for 
the  unseen  submarines  are  steadily  sowing 
these  devilish  appliances  with  increasing 
force  of  charge.  "For  the  moral  of  it 
all  is,"  as  the  Duchess  so  truly  said  to  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  "the  more  there  is  of  mine 
the  less  there  is  of  vours." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT   HOME 


PRODIGALITY  of  artillery-fire  is  enough 
to  convince  any  man  that  this  war  is 
"unbelievably  gigantic  in  its  proportions," 
writes  Corporal  Paul  Warwick  to  his 
parents  at  Albany,  Ga.  His  description  of 
the  firing  and  its  effect  in  the  trenches  is 
pul)lished  in  the  Albany'  Herald: 

There  is  a  constant  thumping  away  of 
the  batteries  on  both  sides,  practically 
never  ceasing.  "  Minnetiwerfers,"  French 
"seventy-fives,"  .six  and  three-inch  bat- 
teries join  in  their  international  chorus  to 
fill  the  day  and  night  with  noise  of  ex- 
plosions. Most  of  the  German  shells  give 
you  notice  of  their  approach  by  a  long, 
weird  whine.  But  there  is  one  species,  the 
Austrian  "88,"  that  is  stingy  with  its 
warning.  All  you  hear  is  a  short  hiss  and  a 
bang,  and  a  loud  bang  at  that.  Gas-shells 
drop  occasionally  and  lack  the  loudness  of 
bursting  that  the  high  exiilosives  possess. 
They  make  about  the  same  Icind  of  a 
floi)piug  noise  that  you  get  when  you  slam 
an  unusually  large  and  extraordinarily 
putrescent  tomato  against  i.hc  side  of  a 
brick  wall.  With  every  volley  of  the 
"II.  E.'s",(high  explosives)  there  are  usually 
a  few  gas-shells. 

The  excitement  and  the  tensity  that 
pervade  the  trenches  and  the  siuTOund- 
ing  terrane  when  something  is  "going  on" 
is  altogether  different  and  apart  from 
anything  else.  It  is  a  kind  of  mingled 
eagerness  and  caution  that  puts  aou  on 
tenterhooks.  Every  man  is  so  eager  to 
eoine  thi'ough  without  being  nervous,  or, 
what  is  worse,  "showing  yellow,"  that  he 
bends  over  baclcsvard,  as  it  were,  in  the 
effort.  It's  similar  to  an  occurrence  on  the 
boat  when  we  came  over.  Some  little 
thing  hapi)ened  that  put  the  vhole  boat 
into  excitement  for  a  little  ■while,  and 
naturally  every  one  began  to  crowd  to  th<' 
life-boats.  Not  "crowd"  either,  for  there 
was  never  a  particle  of  disorder.  Every 
man  wjus  more  unperturbed  than  was 
natural;  he  wanted  to  impress  others  with 
his  calm.  So  that  the  re.sult  was  a  quiet 
exodus  from  every  corner  of  the  ship  to  the 
boats,  with  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the 
men  qviietly  repeating:  "Take  your  time, 
nun,  don't  get  e-xcited."  The  same  feel- 
ing a  man  who  has  eaten  in  an  army  mess- 
iiall  for  several  months  has  when  he  is 
"invited  out"  to  dinner.  He  is  so  afraid 
that  he  will  pull  some  colossal  bone  that 
he  overdoes  the  propriety  effect  and  is  on 
an  uncomfortable  strain  all  the  time. 

Another  thing,  we  are  not  worried  so 
mudi  by  continuous  and  heavy  firing  as 
we  are  by  desultory  firing,  just  now  and 
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Aviation  wireless!    Its  great 

speed  is  even  outmatched  by  the 

Mimeograph— for  while  the  wire- 
less is  sending  one  message  to  one  receiver, 
the  Mimeograph  will  start  hundreds  on  their 
various  ways*    Fast?  While  the  Mimeograph 
duplicates  the  typewritten  or  handwritten  page 
with  a  sharp  exactness  that  practically  makes 
every  copy  an  original,  its  remarkable  advantage 
is  the  rapidity  of  its  execution.    Simply  click  off 
the  message  on  the  typewriter  and  it  is  ready 
to  print — five  thousand  an  hour.  Diagrams,  illus- 
trations, plans,  signatLires,  etc.,  may  be  quickly 
traced  on  the  same  stencil  —  and  duplicated  in 
the  one  operation.     Get  new  booklet  "U'  from 
A.  B:  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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iim.'jle    in    Construction 
Unfailing    in    Performance 


Atwater 
Kent 

SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 
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lypc  L  L,  M.imiPto  Replacement  Out- 
fit. Specially  adapted  to  Maxwell. 
Ovfrland    and     other    4-cylindei    cars 


QUALITY  in  an  ignition  system  is 
measured  by  its  dependable  per- 
formance day  in  and  day  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  under  all  kinds  of 
operating  conditions. 

When  you  consider  that  the  entire  motor  perform- 
ance depends  upon  the  quality  of  its  ignition,  you 
can  readily  appreciate  what  it  means  to  have  a 
system  into  which  has  been  built  the  combined 
engineering  and  mechanical  experience  of  fifteen 
years. 

At  WATER  Keni'  Mpg.Wokks 

Pliiladrlfylua^ 
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ETHICS    OF    MARRIAGE 

Illy  JI.  S.loMl.HoV.M.D.    Vital  NiiKUPstiouH  toward 

iiiitkiiiK  the  coiijuiral  rsUte  both  Kscreil  »iid  liaiipy. 

1 190  pp.    Price.  $1  1K»    ITNK  &  WAtiN.VLLS  CO..  N.  Y. 


I — Russia  Of  To-Day — i 

Hv  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 
/uj/  PuhllsheJ 
In  ihis  most  attraclivc  narrative,  Mr.  Fraser  pot- 
triiys  the  business  anil  XKial  spirit  of  the  Rusitian 
[K-ople  in  war  time ;  the  general  acceptance  o(  and 
benefits  of  prohibition ;  Russian  commerce  and 
trade  opportunities;  what  the  war  has  done  and 
what  the  future  of  F^ussia  will  be  when  il  is  over. 

All  About  Russia 

I  he  i  himgo  I  rihiine  wy*    '  li  you  v»«nl  to  Imow 

■II  akoiil   RiimI*  si  >hr  live*  and  movn  and  hai 

lirt  Kringal  ihii  (Mrtiiular  moment,  trad  thub<«>k  " 

1 2mii,  Clolh         Prnfiixlu  IllutlrateJ 

I'll,  r  $1   SOnri;    bv  mail,  *l  (v' 

Funk  &  Wagoalli  Company,  3S4  Fonrtk  Ave. ,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  CANT  DO  THIS  YOU  HAVE 

JLATFOOT 


Hov>r  to  Overcome  It 

IM.uT    yinir    tii'cls  loiidllor 

.111(1  pnlnl  thi'  Ulfs  ;ih;iv 
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iltinbic    Book    On    The    Subject    -  FREE 
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PHYSICAL     CULTURE     PUBLISHING     CO. 
119  W.   40th  St.,  Suite  308.         New  York  City 
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then,  you  don't  know  when.  If  they  are 
giving  you  a  perfect  barrage,  eon.-iisteut, 
you  know  it's  there  and  it  can't  he  ht'li)ed. 
But  if  they  drop  one  shell  now,  and  a  httle 
later  drop  another,  you  don't  know  what 
to  expect  and  are  naturally  a  little  warj*. 


Family  anxiety  for  news  from  the  boys 
at  the  front  is,  if  anything,  rather  weak  in 
conii)arison  with  tin-  intense  craving  our 
hoys  ha\<-  for  letters  from  home.  The 
arrival  of  tiic  mail-bag  stii-s  them  almost 
as  strongly  as  the  order  to  attack;  when 
it  fails  to  ai)pear  at  the  expected  time,  they 
become  anxious  and  glum.  A  cheerful 
letter  from  father,  mother,  sister,  or  sweet- 
heart, one  seholarl.N  i)ri\ate  was  heard  to 
remark,  "makes  me  think  this  station  is  like 
that  of  the  herald  Mercury  new-liglited 
oil  a  liea\>'n-kissing  lull.  " 

Arthur  K.  llungerford  voices  the  \  iew  of 
officers  and  men  on  this  imi)ortant  m.itter 
when  lie  writes: 

Won't  you  urge  the  folks  fiack  liome  to 
write  mor»'  frefiueiilly?  Ask  them  not  to 
wait  till  the  m«'n  answer  their  letters. 
I'rge  not  only  the  families  to  write,  but 
friends  also.      K\«'r\   letter  meani^  much. 

I  w  ish  1  could  tell  you  of  a  scene  on  the 
liaKle-field  during  the  great  tnhance.  It 
lia<l  raincfl  for  days.  Tlie  men  had  out- 
strij)t  the  artillery  and  the  supi)lies  and 
were  living  on  emergency  rations.  It  was 
.limost  impossible  to  suj)j)l\  them  Avith  hot 
meals  l)eeause  they  Were  ])usliing  on  so  fast. 

Till'  losses  had  been  Aetw  heavy.  The 
battalion  had  just  been  relieved  by  fresh 
lrooj)s.  It  had  hailed  in  the  woods.  Tin 
men  were  tired  and  hungry-  and  \  et  in 
line  si)irits.  A  runner  arri\(<l  and  shouted 
■  Mail  from  home." 

The  lirst  hot  meal  in  fwo  or  three  days 
was  ready,  but  the  men  g«)t  their  letters 
first.  One  could  jjick  otit  by  the  faces 
of  th(>  nu'n  those  who  got  letters  and  those 
whose  friends  "had  forgot"  or  "who  did 
not  care  enough  to  write."  Men  who  got 
letters  read  them  to  chums  who  did  not. 
Tin- l»al  talion  had  been  made  ov(>r. 

('aj)tain  J'ierson  of  the  Canadian  Army 
says  that  it  was  the  letters  from  home  that 
held  tile  line  in  the  dark  winter  of  n)14  ]."). 
Till)  a  greal  \  ictorx  has  bei-n  won.  the  end 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  Our  men  have  a  great 
task  before  them.  They  must  win  man\ 
battles.  They  must  light  against  great 
odds.  Th(>y  must  li\e  in  the  H»>ld  in  time 
of  battle  without  adequate  shelter  and 
without  hoi  meals.  Tlie\  must  work  hard. 
hard(>r  than  the  folks  back  home  dream. 
Sonu*  of  them  w  ill  be  woun<l«>d  and  .<ome  w  ill 
be  killed.  They  will  do  ihese  things  and 
light  their  wa.\  to  \  ictory  no  nuitter  whether 
the  folks  back  home  write  or  not;  but  the 
lett^Ts  from  home  will  make  things  easier 
and  brighter  and  better  and  "keej)  the 
home  lires  i)iiniing." 

Sometimes  It  is  hard  for  the  men  over 
here  to  write.  In  the  back  areas  and  the 
quiet  sectors,  the  ^'.  M.  ('.  A.  has  writing- 
nH)nis  and  am])le  sui»plies  of  psiper  and 
einclops.  In  time  of  battle  it  .sends 
pajxr  and  en\  clops-  and  tliey  are  in 
great  demand-  to  the  front  lines.  The 
iiuMi  wfite  as  they  get  a  chance;  but  thesi' 
opl»ort unities  for  writing  tire  few  and  far 
between.  For  insta.nce.  at  i)reseiit.  a 
.soldier  in  our  front  lines  is  hvingin  a  shallow 
pit,  al>out  three  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long. 
Tl<>  may  nol  Acnture  from  it  in  daylight. 
As  long  as  he  remains  in  it  he  is  j)rar.- 
tically  safe,  excvpt  for  a  direct  hit  by  a 
shell.      Shell  fraifiiieiits  always  Hy  uj)  at  an 


an)il<-  t'loni  the  point  of  foiitaft  and  Un- 
man on  the  ground  or  under  the  ground 
(•s(!apes  unless  a  piece  of  sliell  or  rock 
falls  on  him. 

Then,  it  ma\'  rain.  The  sohlier  may 
lose  his  fountain  pen  or  ])encil.  A  hundred 
things  ma.\'  hai)i)eu  to  j)revent  him  writing. 
And  then  the  letters  may  be  h)st  on  the 
way  home.  For  these  reasons  the  folks 
hack  home  should  write  regularly  no 
niatfer  wliellier  they  receive  re|)lies  or  not. 

Please^  remind  them  of  another  thing, 
and  tliat  is  that  their  failure  to  receive 
letters  does  not  mean  that  their  ijartir-iilar 
soldier  is  sick  or  has  heen  wounded  or 
killed.  It  simply  means  that  h«'  has  ixen 
unable  to  write  or  tliat  his  letters  have 
been  lost  by  the  torpedoing  of  the  bf)at 
carrying  them.  Xo  ncnvs  in  this  case  is 
good  news.  The  Army  promptly  notifies 
the  near«'st  of  kin  when  a  man  is  wounded 
or  killed.  There  is  no  use  worrying  aliout 
what  has  happened  to  him  till  the  ollicial 
noti(!e  of  wounds  or  death  is  received. 
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Since  an  army  travels  on  its  stomacli, 
it  is  unwise  to  insult  that  important  organ 
in  any  way.  Our  bo.\s  at  the  front 
have  not  kicked  about  tlie  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food  supi)lied,  l)ut  they 
object  to  the  circulation  of  stories  gi\'ing 
the  impression  that  mess-tai)h'S  are  groan- 
ing with  all  the  deli<'a.cies  of  the  season. 

Members  of  tiie  .")tli  Hegiment  of  tiie 
United  States  Marines  were  annoyed  by 
Lieut.  Carl  K.  Hill's  account  of  the  food 
j)rovided  for  Intermediate  Supply  Dei)o( 
No.  2  of  the  A.  E.  V.  in  France  in  our 
issue  of  July  27.  The  li«'utetuiiit  told  of 
oatmeal  for  breakfast  three  times  a  week, 
bacon  and  eggs  once  a  week,  rice  ])udding, 
.salmon  croquets,  corn  i)ies,  jam,  raisin 
coblders,  prune  pudding,  etc.,  in  addition 
t«  tenderloin  steaks  and  <jrdinary  vege- 
tables, such  as  beans,  jx-as,  and  potatoes. 
He  denounced  as  utter  rot  the  stuff  aitout 
"the  boys  over  here  g<'tting  nothing  ])ut 
slum,  bully-beef,  and  hardtack,"  and  said 
"the  person  who  spread  such  a  n-jyort  is 
not  only  a  liar  but  a  friend  of  Bill  Kaiser." 

What  drew  a  heavy  fire  of  resentment 
from  the  marines,  writes  Stafford  B. 
llobbs  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
regiment,  was  the  atti'Uipt  of  Lieutenant 
Hill  to  "describe  a  tyj)ical  A.  K.  F.  menu.  " 
The  objector  continues: 

This  is  an  impo.ssibilily  for  any  one,  as 
the  food-program  is  most  variable.  Ks- 
pecially  when  men  are  fed  from  rolling- 
kitchens,  whi<*h  i)erhaps  might  be  st\h>d 
"movable  fi>asts."  It  is  not  to  be  .sup- 
posed tli;it  the  men  get  the  .same  food  as 
orticers  with  oidy  a  trifling  difTerenci'  of 
more  fretpieut  desserts.  A  statement  is 
made  that:  "Whoever  says  the  boys  over 
here  are  fed  chieHy  on  slum,  bully-b(>ef. 
and  hardtack  is  uot  only  a  liar  but  a 
frit'ud  of  Bill  Kai.s(>r.  ' 

This  statenu-nt  is  very  bold  and  has 
already  aroused  much  consternation.  We 
can  not  lu>li)  wondering  if  the  jiarty  who 
wrote  this  Ba.st>  Port  letter  can  define 
■'monkey  nu'at,"  "gohl  fish,  or  "goidash 
in  light  marching  order."  We  do  not  for  a 
nnnute  (luestion  the  policy  of  the  (Quarter- 
master Dei)artment  in  feeding  us  on  sonu' 
of  the  commonest  known  food-itenjs  on  an 
A.  K.  F.  bill  of  fare,  for  sometimes  it  is 
unaxoidable,  but  at  the  same  time  we  want 


YOU  will  find  it  a  quick, 
easy  job  in  the.se  war 
times  to  finish  your  car 
yourself  with  Da-cote  Mo- 
tor Car  Enamel,  and  the 
result  will  please  you.  Your 
car  will  look  almost  like  new. 

Of  course,  a  Da-cote  jol) 
isn't  the  same  that  a  pro- 
fessional painter  would  [jive 
you.  He  works  in  a  dust- 
proof  room.  He  has  the 
skill  of  the  man  who  makes 
painting;  his  life  work.  Such 
a  finish  as  he  will  put  on 
}i)ur  car  is  the  best. 

1  he  painter  is  one  of 
Murphy's  best  customers. 
If  you  ^o  to  him,  very  like- 
ly he  will  use  Murphy's 
materials  on  your  car.  Nat- 
urally,   we   recommend    his 


work  as  of  a  hi{;h  ^rade.  and 
worth  all  it  costs. 

If,  however,  y<)u  are  w  dl- 
ing  to  sacrifice  this  most 
perfect  finish,  get  a  can  of 
Da-i ote  Motor  Car  Enamel 
fof  a  dollar  or  two  and  di» 
\()ur  ou  n  paintm^. 

We  know  how  to  make 
motor  car  enamels.  M  urpliy 
materials  are  used  on  t)ver 
half  of  the  fine  cars  made  in 
the  I'nited  States.  Da-iote 
consists  of  the  finest  motor 
car  \arnisli. 'ground  with  the 
lest  pigments. 

Da-cote  flows  on  like 
I  ream,  leaving  no  brush 
marks,  and  quickly  hardens 
into  a  clear,  brilliant  coat 
which  will  hold  its  lustre 
under  constant  \\  ashing  and 
exposure. 
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Da-cote  comes  in  black  and  white  and  in  eight  popular  colors. 
We  would  like  to  send  you  a  color  book  and  tell  you  the  nami. 
of  the  nearest  Murphy  Merchant. 

Murph)'  \ariiish  Company 

N»vark  Framktin  Murphy,  jr.,  RrmJemi  ChicajfO 

Doucill  Vimifh  Co.,  Ltd..  Monirul.  C«n*4ian  AmKiatc 
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ELECTRIC  UTIUTIES 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


The  Name  Westinghouse 
is  Your  Guarantee 

Westinghouse  Electric  Ware  is 
sold  by  light  and  power  companies, 
electrical  stores,  department  stores 
and  hardware  stores.  Look  for  the 
name  "Westinghouse"  in  the  win- 
dow and  on  the  appliances  you 
buy.     It's  your  guarantee. 


Buy 

LIBERTY 

BONDS 
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ELECTRIC  UTILITIES 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


"They  Cost  So  Little 
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When  your  dealer  tells  you  this  about  electric  household  ap- 
pliances, such  as  Westinghouse  Toaster-Stoves,  Turnover  Toast- 
ers, Percolators,  Irons  and  the  like,  he  means  just  what  he  says. 

It  would  be  reasonable,  of  course,  for  you  to  expect  that  such 
convenience,  such  time-saving  and  labor-saving  as  Westinghouse 
Electric  Ware  makes  possible,  should  come  high,  but  they  don't. 


That's  because  Westinghouse 
Ware  consumes  so  Httle  current  and 
because,  even  with  daily  use,  the 
total  number  of  hours  a  month  the 
appliances  are  actually  in  operation 
is  small. 

For  example,  a  Westinghouse 
Electric  Iron,  with  current  at  the 
average  rates,  would  cost  from  2  to 
5  cents  an  hour  to  use.  And  how 
many  hours  a  month  would  you 
use  it? 

Certainly  it's  little,  if  any, 
cheaper  to  keep  coal  or  gas  fires 
going  under  a  number  of  irons,  with 
most  of  the  heat  escaping  into  the 
room.  The  difference  can't  begin 
to  pay  for  the  time  wasted,  the  in- 
convenience and  the  extra  work 
required. 

Moreover,  a  Westinghouse 
Toaster-Stove  or  Turnover  Toaster 
costs  even  less  to  use  than  a  West- 


inghouse Iron,  and  a  Westinghouse 
Percolator  still  less. 

As  for  Westinghouse  Sew-Motors, 
Fans,  Curling  Irons,  and  Warm- 
ing Pads,  they  use  such  an  exceed- 
ingly small  amount  of  current  as 
to  make  operating  expense  an  in- 
significant item.  On  an  average  a 
10-inch  fan,  for  instance,  will  run 
six  hours  for  one  cent. 

You'll  scarcely  notice  the  little 
difference  that  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Ware  will  make  in  your  month- 
ly bill.  The  difference  it  makes  in 
your  home,  however,  is  something 
you  can't  overlook. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Ware 
saves  time,  steps  and  fuel.  It 
helps  to  answer  the  perplexing 
servant  problem. 

It  makes  meals  more  enjoyable, 
takes  the  toil  out  of  ironing  and 
sewing  and  simplifies  other  house- 
hold tasks. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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1  Take  More  Pride 

<Says  the  ford  or 
Ote^'rolet  Oifner 

"Yes,  it  is  more  beautiful  than  I  ever 
thought  could  be,  but  that's  only  a  part 
of  the  greater  value.  The  trimness  is 
fine,  but  the  fact  that  1  can  change  a 
wheel  in  three  minutes,  without  hard 
work  or  dirty  clothes,  means  more  to 
me. 

"Then  the  car  rides  so  much  easier 
— just  a  smooth,  gliding  progress.    And 
I've  found  the  tires  last  so  much  longer 
— the  v/ires  distribute  the   road 
heat,  you  know. 

"With  beauty,  quick  change, 
easier  riding,  more  tire  mileage  and 
a  higher  value,  I'm  glad  I  have 
Dayton   Wire    Wheels   on   my   car." 

That's  the  story  of  many  a  Ford 
or  Chevrolet  490  owner.  You;  too, 
will  be  delighted  with  Daytons. 
May  be  had  in  all  standard  colors. 
Wheel  carriers  for  spare  wheel  can 
be  furnished.  Be  sure  the  name 
Dayton  is  on  the  hub  cap. 

See  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us,  mentioning 
his  name,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
booklet  that^tells  why  Dayton  Wire 
Wheels  ride  easier,  last  longer  and 
save  your  tires.      Write  for  it  today. 

Service    stations  in   all   principal   cities. 

THE  DAYTON  WIRE  WHEEL 
COMPANY 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dealers:.  Be  prepared  for  the  increased 
demand  for  Dayton  Wire  Wheels.  Write 
or  wire  us  today. 


Distinctive 
Appearancej 


full  credit  for  living  on  it.  Oatmeal  has 
aijpeared  on  our  menu  once  in  the  last 
six  months  and  some  of  the  deUcaeies 
mentioned  on  Depot  No.  2's  progi-am  are 
unknown  in  these  regions.  Still,  we  are  a 
healthy  hunch  and  can  get  as  many,  if  not 
more,  miles  to  the  gallon  on  Uncle  Sara's 
Java  as  any  fighting  men  over  here.  We 
liirive  on  our  commonjjlace  diet,  and  as  a 
l)roof  of  it  ou(!  has  l)ut  to  glance  at  the 
records  us  marines  have  made  over  here. 

If  you  can  give  but  a  small  amount  of 
space  in  TiiK  Litkkahv  Digest  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impressions  caused  Viv  this 
letter  you  rejirinted  from  the  Morristown 
(Tenn.)  UepKhliciui.  \ou  \vill  not  only  gixc 
the  "Folks  at  Home"  a  better  idea  of 
what  is  "going  on  at  the  front,"  but 
greatly  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  men  of 
this  outfit  who  feel  that  those  printed 
statements  have  done  them  an  injustice. 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes^  Ro/tmtl    Up    Your    English 


fur  Sermons  and  Addresses.     A  collei-tion  of  iiiiidenls.  <  •<t    .i    vi-i  ]«.  k.v    ..>i'>    "i    Innliy  />../.,.«.      U     will    ii.  Ii> 

quotations,  and  stories  for  illustrating  .^nd  enlivening  >•'"  «""'•'  aKain-t  cnihi.ra^^iim    mi-tako«  .iml    iii.lrKan.-.. - 
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sermons  and  addresses.  Nearly  500  pages.  Cloth  J,i. 00.  h,     „,:,il     j,  o.  nt«      I).i.t     Ho?.    KfNk-    &    \V.\(.N.AI.1.S 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Depl.  7S.  New  York.  N.  Y.  (  ( tM  P  \\V.  .,.u '>•' l"<'<'ril>  .Xvi  .  NV«  Vork. 


Halph  M.  lloggatt  ex|)resses  the  indigna- 
tion of  himself  and  comrades  over  some  of 
l..ieutenant  Hill's  statements,  and  adds: 

We  came  over  in  the  first  contingent 
and  have  been  in  France  fourteen  months. 
We  sincerely  believe  we  have  seen  e\  ery 
phase  of  army  life  over  here,  from  l)ro^  ost 
guard  to  "hand-to-hand"  lighting  with 
the  "Hun,"  and  sincerely  believe,  with  all 
due  resju'ct  to  Lieutenant  Hill's  rank,  we 
are  in  a  belter  jjosition  to  make  state- 
ments as  to  the  food  we  eat. 

While  back  in  S.  O.  S.  the  company  to 
which  1  am  attached  had  very  good  food 
in  good  \ariet\  ;  but  then  we  Avere  stationetl 
in  Base  1,  Intermediate  Section.  L.  of  C 
While  in  training,  near  the  front,  our 
food  wsis  still  good,  but  less  of  a  variety. 
At  the  front  our  food  wa-s  not  as  i)lentiful 
as  Ix'fore.  and  we  had  slum  three  times 
a  da\  with  coffee  for  breakfast  and  sui)per, 
which  at  times  was  very  poor.  While  in 
rest  billets  our  food  was  the  same  as  in  the 
trenches,  with  one  exce])tion.  The  Y.  M. 
('.  A.  had  eggs  brought  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  .^. 
truck,  which  were  sold  to  the  companies 
and  that  morning  we  had  bacon  and  eggs. 
,Vf1er  lea\ing  that  sector,  Ave  were  trans- 
ported to  a  reserve  ])ost  just  back  of  the 
active  front.  On  the  trip  we  ate  "bull.\- 
l)eef'"  and  "hardtack."  as  we  do  ahva.\^ 
while  aboard  a  train.  After  being  taken 
as  far  as  the  railroad  could  transjjort  us. 
we  Avere  on  the  march  for  two  days,  dur- 
ing Avhicli  lime,  Avhen  ]>ractical,  Ave  ate 
sfum  and  at  other  limes  when  the  rolling- 
kitchens  could  not  be  used,  avc  ate  "bully 
l)eef." 

At  that  time  Ave  were  then  ]nit  on  French 
rations,  which  consisted  of  tinned  beef, 
which  is  far  Avor.se  than  ours,  and  Avhich 
the  boys  name<l  "monkey  meat,"  French 
war-bread,  .some  fresh  beef,  but  not  much, 
salt  i)ork.  .some  rice.  Hour,  and  a  few  other 
things,  such  as  rai.sins,  etc.  Then  after 
ten  days  orders  came  to  be  ready  in  fifty 
minutes  to  leavt>.  We  stood  by  all  night 
and  left  the  next  morning  without  break- 
fast. After  a  short  hike,  Ave  Avent  aboard 
ciiinioiiK  and  rode  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out food  as  no.  emergency  rations  had 
been  given  out.  Then  Ave  marched  four- 
teen kilometers  before  Ave  had  anything  to 
eat.  During  four  days  my  unit  lay  in 
reserve,  during  Avhich  time  we  cooked  our 
own  food  in  our  mess-pans.  Sometimes  we 
foraged  ami  got  fresh  beef,  rabbits,  chick- 
(>ns,  etc.,  but  liAed  mostly  on  canned 
rations  and  hard  bread.  While  in  actual 
engagements,  and  they  Avere  many,  hot 
and  furious  at  that,  eating  became  a  matter 
of  some  one  being  lucky  enough  to  gel 
through  witli  rations  and  water  and  haAing 
lime  to  eat  a  l>ite,  as  Avell  as  the  inchnation. 
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While  at  the  hospital  food  was  fairlx  {jood. 
altho  while  at  one  hos|)ital  I  still  had 
sill  in  and  canned  beef  hash  for  meals.  TIk- 
nplaceinent  fiamps  an;  fairly  good  for 
s<T\intj  f(jod.  Jiaek  in  reserve  a{?ain  we 
ha\o  been  eating  rice,  oatmeal.  Hajjjaeks, 
or  bacon  and  ))otatoos  for  bn^akfast,  while 
the  other  two  meals  consist  of  slum  and 
coffee,  or  else  boih'd  beef,  potatoes,  arul 
coffee.  The  liread  has  been  bad,  however, 
beintj  mohly  at  times.  I  don't  want 
|)(ople  to  >jet  the  idea  that  we  are  ver\ 
dissatisfied  or  an?  f^rumblintj.  We  are  not. 
It  is  our  portion  of  war  and  we  take  it  as 
such.  knowin(i:  the  sooner  we  win  this  war 
the  sooner  sueli  thinK:s  will  stop,  and  that 
we  will  be  eatinfj  siicli  entieiny:  food  as 
bieutenant  Hill  describes. 

Ser\ice  of  the  reai'  is  neeessar.v  and  we 
know  that  pc'rhaps  the  men  are  doinf?  all 
liiey  can  for  the  man  at  the  fi-ont.  How- 
ever, we  who  are  at  tlie  front,  und<-r- 
,i;oin>^  the  real  iiardsliips  and  |)nvalions  of 
war  and  sacrificintj  i)erhaj)s  our  li\'es,  don't 
like  for  some  S.  ().  S.  man  to  (;all  us  liars, 
and  friends  of  Bill  Kaiser;  Ix-cause  if 
Lieutenant  Hill  will  look  at  accounts  in 
newspapers  and  notice  the  number  of 
I).  S.  C.s  awarded  he  should  be  convinced 
we  are  not  friends  of  "  liill."  Also,  if  he 
will  notice,  our  (Jerman  nickname  "  Devil 
Dor"  shows  that  "Bill"  does  not  consider 
us  friends.  Our  l)unch  is  a  hai)p\  -fzfo-lucky 
crowd,  and  are  ready  for  anything  that 
conies  our  way,  and,  allho  being  Naval 
llosj)ital  Corpsmen  and  non-combatants. 
we  are  ghld  that  we  ha\-e  served  witli  the 
Muirines  at  the  front,  and  liave  gone  over 
the  to])  as  first-aid  men  with  them. 

Xolhing  is  more  appreciated  1)\  soldiers 
llian  "sweets,"  writes  Whitney  Tullsen. 
former  sporting  editor  of  the  Moline  (III.) 
Disjxitrh,  who  is  now  serving  in  France. 
Tile  war-game,  lie  says,  "makes  oni-  crave 
for  them  like  lu-  never  did  in  civil  life." 
This  taste  does  not  interfere  with  the  stern 
duties  of  the  front  ;  it  promotes  martial 
etticiency,  liecause  tin-  sooner  the  Jinchcx 
are  licked,  suggests  the  former  news])aper 
•nan,  the  sooner  will  the  A'ictors  bo  back 
in  the  States  aiTiong  the  edible  good 
things  of  the  «'arth. 

Pl'ivate  TuUsen's  lirst  fighting  exp(»rienee 
is  given  in  the  same  letter  to  Tin   Disjxilch: 

We  got  in  our  first  mix  in  tlu'  big  counter- 
slam  which  started  the  Huns  tin-cannintr 
back  home,  and  as  n^sult  of  our  first 
fighting  our  regiment  was  given  a  citation 
by  the  Krench  which,  we  are  told,  no  other 
I'liited  States  regiment  has  received.  We 
nicked  'em  for  a  couple  oT  |)erfectly  good 
forests,  a  valley  full  of  dugouts,  and  a 
couple  of  towns  which  shall  be  siK>nt  here. 
I  can't  pronounce  'em,  anyway. 

We  went  up  agin  all  the  works,  machine 
guns  galore,  gas,  shrapnel,  snipers,  and 
there's  none  of  them  I  like  better  than  the 
others.  1  would  rather  be  in  a  nice 
confetti  charge  for  a  change.  When  the 
shrapnel  tears  up  an  acre  or  two  of  regular 
gromid  and  slaps  you  in  the  face  with  it. 
.vou  f«H'l  hke  the  forlorn  farmhand.  Where 
are  my  sumnuT's  wages?  When  we  lia\  eii't 
been  Inittling  at  elos(>  range.  vv(<'ve  had  our 
share  of  living  un(U«r  siiell-firc.  The'  da\ 
we  went  into  the  mix.  1  was  a  sick  guy, 
cramps,  fever,  and  otlu>r  ailments.  When 
I  came  out  I  was  perfectly  Avell.  They 
scared  all  the  various  ills  out  of  my  system. 

The  way  it  looks  here,  we've  got  *em 
walloped  to  a  whisper,  and  it's  only  a 
«lUestion  of  time  t-iW   they  snee/.e  out,  but 


Thrift 
Smok 


You  don't   smoke  a   pipe   once   and   throw   it 
away.     You  smoke  it  month  after  month,  using 
the   grade  of  tobacco  you  like  in  its  moat  eco- 
nomical form!     If  it's  a  good  pipe,  and  if  you  treat 
it  right,  the  longer  you  smoke  it  the  sweeter  and  mel- 
lower it  gets.      But  there's  even  one  more  economy 
when  you  smoke  the 


WeUiiuitan? 

THE      UNIVERSy^L      PIPE 


T/k-  iV  D  C  triangle  trade- 
mark fiai  heen  the  sign  of 
tuprtme  pipe  value  lor  more 
than  50  f/eart.  Il  ($  nol  onli> 
on  eueru  IVellinglon,  but  oho 
on  pipet  that  we  make  of 
ei<cr|/  other  iti/le,  ttit  and 
grade.  Price  for  price,  ihcrt  t$ 
no  better  pipe  than  a  W  D  C 


Tobacco  burns  dry  in  a  WVIhngton  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  you  smoke  it  with  pleasure  down  to  the 
very  last  grain.  No  waste  there  !  The  well  catches 
all  moisture,  and  keeps  it  away  hom  the  tobacco  and 
yo  r  mouth.  There  \9  no  bubbling.  No  tobacco 
crumbs  can  com.  th.ough.  Fh  lop  opening  of  the  bit 
sends  the  clean,  dry  smrke  up  away  from  your  tongue. 

The  bowl  of  every  Wellington   is  gen- ine  French   Bnai,   seasoned   by   our 
own  special  process  and  guaranteed  against  era  king    )r  burning  through. 

Good  dealers  have  Wellington   Pipes  in  many  sizes,  shapes  and  grades  at 
75  cents  and  up.     Get  yours — and  be  thrifty  and  happy  forever  aher. 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO.,  New  York 

World's  Largest  Pipe  Manufacturers 
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Use  Electricity 


G 


The  Clean,  Low- Cost  Power 
for  Every  Home 


ET  IT  DONE  quickly,  cleanly,  with  minimum  effort 
and  cost.     Use  electricity  ! 

For  years  men  have  been  inventing  and  perfecting  electrical 
devices.  Today  there  is  a  practical,  economical  application 
of  electrical  power  to  nearly  every  division  of  household  work. 

Your  central  station  is  generating  electric  power  in  great  quantity.  To 
utilize  it  in  your  home  is  to  save  coa7,  time  and  money — lessen  your 
need  for  servants. 

Your  Electrical  Contractor,  Dealer 
or  Architect  can  inform  you 

Electrical  utility  has  advanced  with  seven  league  strides.  It  vill 
pay  you  to  keep  in  touch.  Many  electrical  devices  are  announced  in  he 
advertising  pages  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  They  are  safe  ;  nd 
efficient.     Give  them  your  attention. 

Have    your  electrical  contractor  or  dealer  show  and    demonstrate  the 
actual  equipment  for  you. 

If  you  are  rebuilding  or  remodelling,  ask  your  architect  to  sketch  for 
you  the  possibilities  of  electrical  power — arid  give  him  a  free  hand  in 
planning  and  executing.  Remember  that  electricity  is  no  longera  luxury 
— it  is  a  wonderful,  economical  aid  in  the  home.  Efficiently  utilized,  it 
increases  human  capacity  and  raises  the  standard  of  Jiving. 

•    •    • 

RFJMEMBER,  also,  that  quality  in  every  item  of  electrical  equipment 
is  essential  to  economy  and  satisfaction  in  operation. 

Only  materials  and  equipment  made  by  the  most  highly  perfected 
methods  of  scientific  precision  and  skill  can  deliver  continuouslj-  full- 
measure  service. 

Such  a  product  is  Habirshaw  Wire.  A  standard  of  the  electrical  in- 
dustry from  the  very  beginning  of  its  development,  Habirshaw  wire  is 
used  by  skilled  and  experienced  contractors  throughout  the  world. 

Be  sure  to  employ  only  qualified  electrical  contractors  upon  all  elec- 
trical work.  Be  particular  about  small  jobs  as  well  as  important  install- 
ations. And  always  specify  that  all  materials  and  equipment  shall  be  of 
the  Habirshaw  standard  of  quality— and  you  will  be  assured  of  the  utmost 
in  service  that  the  wonderful,  modern  power  of  electricity  can  give. 

♦ 
Jur  murr  than  30  years— practically  from  the  beginning  of  the  electrical  industry- 

HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  timo" 

Insulated  Wire 

has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  of  quality  all  over  the  world. 


H.,l)ir-li.iu  \\  irr  M;i'i.if,iclurrJ  In 
Tht  Habirihaw  Electric  Cablt  Co. 

INion^OtATtO 

10  I  .ist4inl  Street,  New  York 


H.iliirsh.iw    Code    Wire     Di>trihulrd 

li>  Ilif 

U'tslnH  Electric  ComfOHy 

IHCOIIPOIVATID 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Citie* 


maybe  that  will  be  some  time  5'et.  The 
Anu-rif-ans  are  doing  some  great  scrapping 
and  the  French,  English,  and  wops  are 
taking  on  a  new  lease  of  life  since  our  forces 
got  going.  It's  almost  as  dangerous 
coming  up  after  the  Ciermans  have  re- 
treated as  it  is  to  fight  them,  as  they  leave 
traps  in  every  conceivable  place  and  it's 
unsafe  to  touch  anything.  They  leave 
snipers  behind  every  place,  and  as  an 
example  of  their  methods  they  chain 
their  gunners  to  their  machine  guns  to 
make  sure  they'll  stick  around  and  pot  a 
few  of  us.  We  are  often  forced  to  go 
thirsts'^  past  a  tempting  spring,  hot  and 
tired,  because  we  fear  tliey  have  poisoned  it. 

Everywhere  you  go  here,  there  is  nothing 
but  ruin.  Every  village  is  shot  all  to 
pieces,  every  field  torn  by  big  shell;  and 
we  have  gone  through  forests  where  you 
^\•()uld  have  difficulty  finding  one  tree  un- 
touched by  shell  or  btillet.  Just  toss  in 
dead  men,  dead  horses,  and  all  sorts  of 
abandoned  battle-equipment  and  you  have 
an  idea  of  the  way  things  look  here.  We 
never  even  hear  a  bird  sing.  It  sure  is 
one  joyless  dump  and  I'd  give  an\  thing  for 
the  sight  of  a  real  town  again,  with  one  real 
light  shining  out  of  a  window  at  night. 
I'm  a  little  hazy  on  what  hell  is  Uke,  Init 
compared  with  war  it  must  be  a  place 
^\•here  j'ou  sit  with  your  feet  on  the  mantel, 
smolving  your  pipe,  and  blowing  the  foam 
off  a  cold  one. 

They  are  taldng  good  care  of  us  here, 
as  we  are  getting  plenty  of  chow,  and 
tol)acco  is  issued  to  us  quite  often.  We 
sleep  nearly  all  the  time  in  dugouts  now, 
as  there  is  a  chance  there  for  the  shrapnel 
to  miss  us.  ]My  bunkie  and  I  have  a  nice 
modern  apartment  hc^re,  four  by  six, 
decorated  profusely  with  tA\o  blankets  and 
a  tomato-can,  in  which  we  wash — when 
we  do  wash.  The  clay  falls  down  our 
necks  when  we  sleep  and  into  our  chow 
\\hen  we  eat  and  the  rain  runs  over  the 
bunk  when  it  pours,  but  we  consider  we've 
got  some  teepee. 


Strange  adventures  have  befallen  some 
of  our  men  in  France,  especially  after  shell- 
shock.  Many  of  their  stories  are  agree- 
ably entertaining,  while  others  send  cold 
shivers  down  the  back.  Arthur  C.  Gardner, 
of  Jerome,  Ariz.,  tells  of  his  strange  ex- 
perience in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Verdy  Daily  Copper  News: 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
in  the  hospital,  a  coujile  of  red-headed 
woodpeckers  started  to  build  a  nest  in  one 
ear  and  a  circus  band  played  weird,  strange 
pieces  in  the  other.  It  became  oi)pressi\  ely 
hot.  Things  took  on  an  ethereal,  unnatural 
aspect.  That  night  small  sections  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis  chased  each  other  in  an 
unbroken  cycle  around  and  around  the 
billet.  On  the  second  day,  with  tlie  well- 
ordered  preci.sion  of  a  vaudeville  bill,  tlie 
woodpeckers  gave  way  to  a  trained  quar- 
t(>t  of  lady  boiler-inakers  and  the  liand 
to  a  troupe  of  Swiss  bdl-ringers.  Then  an 
early  winter  set  in — thunder  and  lightning 
and  teirible  blizzards  followed  in  a  tin>- 
some  sequt'iice.  I  rather  imagine  it  was 
slight  sliell-shock  and  had  it  all  charged  up 
to  Heinie,  but  the  battalion  doctor  .seemed 
anxious  to  argue  the  i>oint ;  not  that  he  was 
defending  the  Hun.  but  it  was  simply 
professioiuvl  with  liim. 

Awfully  nice  chap,  the  doctor,  not  at  all 
narrow-minded.  He  admitted  very  frank- 
ly that  one  was  l)ound  to  tire  of  bands  and 
strings  of  cow-bells  in  barber-shop  harmony 
on  a  hot  day,  and  he  owned  up  to  the  three 
feet  of  snow  outside  the  billet.     Then  he 
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The  Cough  that 
Spoiled  the  Party 


Hallowe'en.  Surprise  party. 
The  guests  are  met,  in  elab- 
orate costume,  and  stowed 
away  behind  drawn  por- 
tieres. S-s-s-sh/  Here  she 
comes.  Everybody  still. 
Wait  till  we  get  our  masks 
on !  The  unsuspecting  host- 
ess brushes  by,  not   three 


feet  away.  And  then — a 
gurgle,  a  struggle,  a  cough 
behind  the  curtain.  Some- 
body giggles.  Someone  else 
says  "Hush."  And  then  it's 
all  off — she  snatches  back 
the  curtains — finds  them 
all  unmasked — the  surprise 
is  spoiled! 


It  isn't  fair  to  yourself  or  anybody  else  to  go 
around  coughing.  The  worst  of  it  is,  it's  so 
unnecessary. 

Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough  Drops  relieve  cough- 
ing. And  they  often  keep  a  cough  from  developing 
into  a  sore  throat  or  cold.  Keep  a  box  in  your 
pocket,  another  in  your  desk,  another  at  home. 

Pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten 
the  stomach. 

One  placed  in  the  mouth  at  bed-time  will  keep 
the  breathing  passages  clear. 

Drop  that   Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsfe 


^ 


N 


r 


/ 
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held  \\\\  hand  a  long  time  and  after  study- 
ing the  life-line  carefully  told  me  that  I  was 
going  on  a  long  journey.  Very  capable 
man,  this  doctor,  but  I  \vondered  how  he 
Icnew.  As  a  kid  I  had  oft<»n  walked  in  my 
sleep,  but  imagined  I  had  outgrown  it. 
But  I  couldn't  have  walked  \  ery  far,  for 
when  I  woke  up  I  was  in  an  ambulance 
and  stretcher  which  took  me  to  a  field 
ambulance-camp.  There  I  met  the  finest 
major-doctor  ever.  He  was  so  kindly  and 
so  paternal  in  his  interest.  I  shall  always 
remember  him.  He  was  not  at  all  like  my 
battalion  doctor — no  arguing  about  him. 
lie  suggested  that  I  take  on  the  rest- 
camp  for  a  week  and  gave  Tne  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  some  friends. 


Keeping  up  with  the  Boche  retreat  makes 
lively  running  for  the  American  troops. 
Clordon  Fairclough,  a  member  of  the  2d 
Battalion,  Radio  Corps,  151st  Field- 
Art  iller\-,  which  has  been  chasing  Germans 
in  the  general  direction  of  Berlin,  says  they 
"sure  do  beat  it,  and  beat  it  fast."  In  a 
letter  to  his  parents  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
which  appears  in  The  Daily  News  of  that 
city,  he  says: 

To 


give  j-Qu 
cnemv  retreated. 


an  idea  of  how  fast  the 
We  pulled  up  to  a  place 
one  night  that  was  to  be  our  headquarters. 
When  we  arrived  there  the  infantry  was  so 
far  ahead  of  us  with  the  Germans  before 
them  that  we  traveled  all  that  night  to  a 
new  position.     Pas  mauvais,  nonf 

This  wood  that  we  had  for  our  H.  Q. 
was  about  two  and  a  half  kilometers 
from  the  front  line.  You  notice  I  do  not 
say  '"trenches."  There  were  no  trenches. 
The  infantry  fought  in  the  wheat-fields, 
in  woods,  and  on  open  ground. 

Later  on,  when  we  'advanced  through 
these  places  where  fighting  had  l>een  heav\ , 
the  ground  was  literally  strewn  with 
dead  Bochcs.  I  liave  never  been  so  sick 
of  seeing  dead  men  in  my  hfe.  You  can't 
imagine  what  it  is  to  see  everything 
wrecked — trees  blowndown — gi'oundrij)i)ed 
up — dead  horses  and  men  lying  around — 
it's  awful. 

When  we  set  up  in  the  woods  it  was 
comparativelj'  quiet.  Xo  sliells  were  land- 
ing very  near— yet.  The  place  had  been  a 
German  artillery  "echelon,"  or  place 
where  the  horses  are  kept  when  the  batter- 
i(>s  are  in  i>osition.  The  greatest  of  con- 
fusion i)re\ailed  in  the  place.  They  had 
left  very  hurriedly,  leaving  numerous 
articles  of  equipment. 

We  ]ndled  the  radio  wagon  into  a  place 
under  the  trees  and  began  to  camouflage 
it.  I  was  up  on  the  seat  putting  a  bough 
on  the  top  when — Whe-e-e — the  famiUar 
whistle  of  an  approaching  shell  greeted 
us.  We  all  crouclud  down  awaiting  the 
inevitable,  as  we  could  tell  by  the  song  it 
sang  that  it  was  coming  near.  Ploj)!  It 
])roved  to  be  a  "  dud,"  landing  three  feet 
from  the  wagon.  We  all  stood  up,  took 
otT  our  tin  hats,  and  sang  the  Doxology 
over,  because  if  it  had  exploded  I  would 
no  doul)t  be  writing  vou  from  Base  Hos- 
pital Xo.  1323. 

We  put  up  the  radio  station  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood,  and  had  the  receiv- 
ing apparatus  in  the  small  ahri.  This 
ahri  consisted  of  a  six-foot  trench  covered 
with  logs  which  the  Gennaiis  had  very 
kindly  left  for  us.  They  evidently  took 
careful  note  of  its  exact  location,  becaii.se 
the  stv'OTid  day  Ave  located  in  it  we  got  a 
beautifid  air-burst  directly  over  the  place, 
killing  a  man.  two  horses  tied  to  near-by 
trees,  and  wounding  two  men. 


That  pari  of  tlic  woods  sccnicd  1o  Ix' 
gettiiif?  iiioH'  than  its  sliarc  of  shells,  so 
we  uioxed  tlu^  P.  ('.  (Po.stc  de  (Uniiviiitnlc, 
a  term  we  use  which  was  adojjtefl  from  the 
French  and  means  the  location  of  the  com- 
manding olTicer)  to  another  i)art  about  one; 
kilometer  distant.  There  we  wens  very 
lucky,  getting  no  shells;  but  we  did  get  a 
visit  from  a  Boche  GoDui,  o'r  bomliing 
l)lane. 

The  first  thing  we  generally  do  when 
we  arrive  at  an  ojjen  ])lac<>  is  to  dig  our- 
selves in.  We  had  dug  a  large  hole  and 
j)nt  the  radio  station  in  it.  Well,  nothing 
liaj)pened  for  a  coui)le  of  dajs — shells 
went  whistling  merrily  over  our  heads, 
but  none  decided  to  pay  us  a  visit,  or  as 
you  might  say,  "droj)  in  on  us." 

One  night,  just  after  it  had  become  dark, 
the  (lothd  came  flying  OAcr.  W<^  can  alwa\  s 
tell  a  bomber,  as  it  is  a  larger  and  heaxier 
j)Iane  than  the  observer  or  battle-j)lane  and 
always  fli«»s  at  a  low  altitude.  Some  one 
saw  it  just  befor(>  slu^  reached  the  edge  of 
the  woods  and  yelled,  "Duck,  fellows; 
here's  a  bomber." 

You  remember  how  1  us<><l  to  dive  off 
the  s|)ring-board  atr  llussell  Beach?  That's 
the  way  1  got  down  in  that  hoh',  a))out 
li\e  feet  deep,  with  two  oi*  three  fellows 
after  me.  She  dropt  three  bo!ubs  on  the 
road,  which  was  used  extensively  by 
cais.sons  Hiaiding  ammunition)  very  near 
us,  but  all  was  well. 


SALVATION-ARMY  PIE   AND   PRAYEKS 
AT    THE    FRONT 


<<  ^  I  ^IIE  Salvation  Army  recognizes  that, 
J-  to  a  hungry  doughboy,  pie  is  mon; 
l)otent  than  prayer,"  says  a  Avriter  in  th«i 
New  York  Tiiiiex;  and  he  follows  that 
l)Owerful  and  punchy  pronouncement  with 
brief  mention  of  the  fact  that  "The 
American  Salvation  Ai-my  in  France  is 
rai)idly  winning  recruits — not  with  tam- 
bourine and  bass  drum,  but  with  tlu^ 
doughnut  and  the  apple  pie." 

Since  Dr.  Cook  lured  his  Eskimos  to  the 
north  pole  by  means  of  gum(lroi)s,  j)roper 
food  rightly  administered  has  never  ac- 
complished greater  mirach's  than  it  is 
working  every  day  on  the  Western  Front. 
The  "S.  A."  not  oidy  supplies  food,  but 
much  w^arm,  almost  "motherly,"  affection 
to  go  with  it,  says  the  Trmcs  writer,  and  he 
quotes  an  authorit.N-  at  the  front: 

"When  it  grows  mon>  matui-e  the  Sal- 
vation Army  in  France  is  going  to  be  the 
'big  mother'  of  thi>  A.  K.  F.,  or  I'm  much 
mistaken,"  said  a  certain  American  gent>ral 
"over  there"  in  discussing  the  work  being 
done  for  soldi(>rs  l)y  the  organization. 
"The  reason  they  are  becoming  so  jjopular." 
he  continued,  "is  that  th(\v  treat  e\-ery 
(loughboy,  rich  or  poor,  rough  or  r«>lined, 
as  if  they  loved  him.  You  have  only  to 
r(>ad  the  soldi(>rs'  hitters,  as  w(>  do  in  cen- 
soring the  nuiil,  to  realize  how  much  the 
'S.  A.'  has  done  for  our  lads,  and  is  doing 
e\(>ry  day." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  way 
to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach. 
So  tlu>  Sahation  Army  workers  f(>ed  first 
and  i)ray  aftiTward,  and  the  system  has 
had  remarkable  results  in  France.  In  one 
day.  for  (>xample,  two  Salvation  .\rmy 
lassies,  elose  to  the  AnuTicam  front,  made 
1,")00    doughnuts,    2,."')(K)    cookies,    and    '){) 
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Brush  Teeth 

In  This  Way  for  a  Week 

J/l  Statf/netits  Jppjoved  hy  Hi^h  Denial  Aul/iorities 


Watch  the  Film  Go 


Dental  science  has  obtained  a  new 
and  better  method  of  teeth  cleaning. 
Able  authorities  have  proved  it  by 
clinical  tests. 

It  is  now  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And  we  offer  you 
a  One -Week  tube  to  show  its  unique 
results. 

Its  object  is  to  end  the  film  on 
teeth  —  the  cause  of  most  tooth 
troubles — that  slimy  film  which  gets 
into  crevices  and  stays,  and  which 
resists  the  tooth  brush. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not 


your  teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar. 
It  holds  food  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea.  So  that  film  is 
the  great  tooth  destroyer. 

Old  methods  of  tooth  brushing  fail* 
to  end  film.  That  is  why  brushed 
teeth  discolor  and  deca}'.  This  new 
method  does  remove  it,  and'we  urge 
you  to  prove  it  by  a  simple  one- 
week  test. 


A  New  Dental  Era 


Dental  authorities  have  watched  the 
Pepsodent  action  in  thousands  of  cases. 
Years  of  proving  show  that  this  product 
marks  a  new  dental  era. 

It  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of 
albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous  matter. 
The  object  is  to  dissolve  the  film,  then  to 
constantly  prevent  its  accumulation. 

Old  methods  for  using  pepsin  were  im- 
possible on  teeth.  Pepsin  must  be  activated , 
and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  which  de- 
stroys enamel. 

But  ''modern  science  has  discovered  a 
harmless  activating  method.  Five  govern- 
ments have  already  granted  patents.     That 


method  is  employed  in  Pepsodent.  And  it 
solves  the  problem  of  this  film  as  nothing 
else  has  done. 

The  result  is  a  dentifrice  which,  authori- 
ties say,  must  supersede  the  old  kinds. 
You  will  know  that  when  you  try  it. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One-Week  tube. 
Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste  and  watch  results. 
Note  how  clean  your  teeth  feel  after  «smg. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  film.  Sec  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears 

Those  results  are  essential  to  your 
teeth's  protection.  You  will  want  them 
always  when  you  sec  them  once.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste   tube*   to   the  nearest  Red  Cross  Statio n 


The  New- Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by 
Druggists  Everywhere 


One  -Week  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dcpt.  17.S.  1104  S.  Wabash  A\ , 
Chicago.  III. 

Mail  One  -Week  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

\amr 
Addrtt* 
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Safety  Razor 


THE  'Ever-Ready'  Safety  Razor  follows  the  flag  of 
every  allied  nation.  From  the  Alps  to  Siberia,  from 
Belgium  to  Palestine,  it  is  there, — the  most  handy,  the 
most  useful,  the  most  indispensable  part  of  the  soldier's 
and  sailor's  personal  equipment. 

Extra  *  Ever- Ready*  Radio  Blades^  6  for  40c 

The  harder  your  beard  and  the  more  tender  your  skin,  the  more  you 
appreciate  the  keen  smooth-shaving:  qualities  of  the  Radio'  blades  that 
come  in  each    Ever-Ready'  set.     So/d  ihe  world  over. 

AMERICAN   SAFETY    RAZOR    CO..  Inc..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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pies,  not  including  countlfss  cups  of 
coffee  and  cocoa. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  that  np  to 
•Tune  1  last  there  were  only  eighty  Saha- 
tion  Army  workers  in  France  the  bulk  of 
their  accomplishment  to  date  is  little 
short  of  miraculous.  Already  they  have 
erected  twenty-four  huts,  twentj'  of  which 
are  in  the  exposed  sections,  where  the 
doughnut-makers  are  constantly  menaced 
by  shell-fire. 

There  are  at  present,  or  there  were 
up  to  a  very  short  time  ago,  fifty  men  and 
thirty  women  doing  this  Salvation  Army 
work.  The  lassies  have  handed  out 
doughnuts  and  hot  coffee  to  our  boys  so 
close  to  the  firing-line  that  once  the  roof 
of  their  hut  was  blown  off  and  shell- 
splinters  demolished  the  tables  and  other 
furniture.  The  inmates  would  have 
suffered  the  fate  of  the  furniture  had  it 
not  been  for  the  American  general  in 
charge  at  this  point,  A\ho  had  made  them 
take  shelter  in  his  own  dugout.  When 
the  fire  had  subsided  they  returned  to 
their  hut,  which  they  found  a  wreck. 

"Yes,  the  shelling  does  get  on  my 
nerA'cs,  at  times,"  confessed  a  red-haired 
"S.  A."  lass,  who  served  me  a  chunk  of 
chocolate  cake  and  a  cup  of  coffee  in  an 
American  sector  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  German  lines,  "but  I  always  think 
how  much  worse  it  must  be  for  the  boys 
in  the  trenches.  At  times  it  frightens  me 
when  the  concussion  froin  shells  jars  our 
]mns  off  the  tables.  Those  ])ans  make  a 
terril)le  racket.  But  what  makes  me 
hopping  mad  is  when  the  jar  of  a  shell 
spills  our  flour  all  over  the  floor  of  the 
hut!  It's  a  nuisance  to  clean  up  and  it 
gets  my  goat!" 

There  is  one  noble  Salvation  Army 
woman,  well  jiast  fift\  years  of  age,  who 
has  been  under  shell-fire  many  times, 
ministering  to  "her  boys,"  as  she  lovingly 
calls  them.  She  is  "Mother  Burdick." 
from  Dallas.  Texas,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  minute  in  the  day  Avhen  she  is  not 
busily  darning  socks,  sewing  on  buttons, 
or  mending  cai)s  for  \\vy  khaki-clad  family. 
She  treats  all  tlie  doughboys  as  if  tliey  were 
her  own  sons,  and  no  shell  can  frighten 
her  from  a  sol(li(>r's  sock  once  she  has 
started  darning  it. 

Another  ])icturesque  "S.  A."  worker  is 
]\Iaj.  John  E.  Atkins,  fifty-three,  who  is 
with  the  battalion  of  Maj.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr.  Major  Atkins  is  the 
chai)lain,  and  frequently  holds  religious 
services  for4he  men  in  the  trenches.  He 
has  been  with  the  doutrhboys  from  the 
time  they  first  entered  the  trenches  and 
has  come  to  be  a  sort  of- mascot  to  them. 
He  is  always  oiitimistic  and  ne\'er  jjreaches 
except  when  he  is  actually  "on  the  job." 
There  are  few  men  attached  to  the  Amer- 
ican Army  who  are  better  liked.  "On- 
the-Job"  Atkins,  they  call  him. 

I  spent  an  afternoon  with  Colonel 
Barker,  and  he  ga^e  me  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Army's  activities  at  the  front. 
Colonel  Barker  is  a  middU^aged  man  of 
unassuming  api>earance,  but  he  is  a  human 
dynamo  in  action  and  the  possessor  of 
executive  ability  which  woidd  have  won 
success  for  him  in  any  field  of  human 
endeavor.  He  has  charge  of  all  the 
Salvation  Army  property  in  the  I'nited 
States  and  has  been  a  trusted  officer  in  the 
army  for  twenty-six  years.  Tt  was  in 
San  Francisco  that  he  was  first  converted 
to  the  cause,  and  he  has  been  staticmed  in 
Los  Angeles,  Boston,  and  Buffalo.  For 
twelve  years  he  was  in  Xew  York,  looking 
after  the  executixe  and  business  side  of  the 
work,  until  he  was  .selected  by  the  Com- 
mander of   the  Sal   ation  Army   to  go  to 
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Ten  Thousand  Footsteps 
You  Gould  Have  Saved 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  overhead  charges  —  but  there  isn't 
much  said  about  underfoot  expense.  How  much  of  it  is  there  in 
your  plant?  How  much  does  footwork  eat  into  your  profits?  How 
much  man-power  do  you  employ  in  toting,  carrying  and  fetching, 
that  could  be  doing  a  man's  real  work  in  production?  Yesterday,  one 
man  alone  took  ten  thousand  footsteps  that  could  have  been  saved  by 
Lamsonizing  your  factory. 
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Lamson  Conveyors  are  the  mechan- 
ical toters  and  carriers.  They  put  a 
stop  to  footwork  and  underfoot  ex- 
pense. They  reduce  overhead 
charges.  They  collect  and  deliver 
parts  from  one  machine  room  to 
another.  They  tote  merchandise. 
Tiiey  assemble  orders  and  take  the 
goods  to  the  shipping  room  —  and 
from  there  to  truck  or  freight-car. 

Lamson  Conveyors  take  heavy  cast- 
ings or  fragile  china  to  the  place  that 
you  vi'ant  them  to  go.  They  can't 
tire.  They  never  lag.  They  can't 
make  mistakes.  Lamson  Conveyors 
operate  with  orderly,  organized  regu- 
larity. Their  route  is  direct.  Noth- 
ing can  divert  them  from  their 
work.  Their  daily  capacity  is  con- 
stant— and  walls  or  floors  can't  stop 
tiiem. 

They  go  through,  while  a  man  goes 


'round.  They  make  production  flow 
smoothly  and  get  the  goods  out  of  the 
ivorks.  -  The  illustration  pictures  a 
Lamson  Gravity  Conveyor.  It  puts 
the  right  thing  into  the  l"ight  hands 
at  the  right  time.  Its  uses  are  almost 
countless. 

There's  a  Lamson  Conveying 
method  for  every  peculiar  business, 
and  made  to  fit  reqniremftits.  Perhaps 
you  need  only  one  Lamson  method. 
It  may  be  that  you  need  a  combina- 
tion. If  you  are  using  man-po\\er 
for  toting,  for  carrying,  for  pushing 
a  iiand-truck,  a  Lamson  man  can 
quickly  show  you  how  the  Lamson 
Idea  will  make  a  daily  saving  that 
will  mean  much  to  you — in  hard 
cash.  He'll  come  at  your  call.  If 
you  prefer,  send  first  for  our  concise 
Conveyor  Book.  We'll  start  it 
toward  you  quick-step. 
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THE   LAMSON    COMPANY 

BOSTON.    MASS.. 

BRANCHES    EVERYWHERE 
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Big  Increase  in  Porcelain  Efficiency 

Half  Again  as  Much  Resistance 
to  Current  When  Heated 


In  the  high-speed,  high' compression 
motors  of  today  spark  plugs  must 
work  in  heat  undreamed  of  a  short 
time  ago.  -    . 

Yet  under  intense  heat  the  porcelain 
insulator  that  once  worked  perfectly, 
actually  becomes  a  conductor  of  the 
electric  current — fails  to  supply  the 
explosive  spark. 

But  science  has  now  more  than 
kept  pace. 

Experiment  3450  in  the  tenth  year  of 
unremitting  original  research  work  in 


our  porcelain  laboratories  has  produced 
a  porcelain  with  half  again  as  much 
resistance  to  current  when  heated. 

Champion  Dependability  takes  so  long 
a  step  forward  that  it  seems  well  nigh 
inconceivable  that  any  future  motor 
will  ever  again  develop  heat  enough 
to  threaten  short'circuiting  through 
the  porcelain  insulator. 

This  greater  dependability  is  yours  if 
you  merely  take  the  pains  to  see  that 
"Champion"  is  on  the  porcelain  of  your 
spark  plugs  as  well  as  on  the  box. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Cfianipion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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France  and  organize  the  ariny's  forces  for 
service  at  the  front. 

Colonel  Barker  gives  some  account 
of  the  beginnings  of  Salvation  Army  work 
in  France,  which  followed  upon  his  visit, 
in  July,  1917,  to  all  of  the  American  camps, 
at  the  request  of  General  Pershing.  Th(! 
first  hut  was  put  up  by  170  doughboys, 
who  volunteered  for  the  service.  To 
quote  the  Salvation  Army  leader: 

"They  carried  it  in  sections  from  one 
end  of  the  French  town,  in  which  they 
were  l)illeted,  to  tiie  other,  and  in  six  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  they  had  erected  the 
hut  and  were  ha\ing  a.  concert  with  a 
phonograph  and  piano  when  1  amved  on 
the  scene.  During  those  first  few  months 
we  put  up,  in  all,  seven  huts. 

"We  have,  by  the  way,  a  supply  of 
tents,  sixty  feet  by  twenty  in  size,  which 
can  be  erected  in  two  hours.  These  tents 
follow  the  boys  on  the  hike.  Then,  too, 
we  have  some  smaller  portable  tents  which 
the  officers  of  the  Salvation  Army  use  as 
living  quarters  when  they  can  not  secure 
billets. 

"Almost  at  once  the  Salvation  Army 
Avas  recognized  by  the  American  military 
authorities  in  France  as  a  militarized  unit, 
and  it  has  all  the  privileges  and  appurte- 
nances of  such,  subject  to  the  army  rules 
and  regulations  approved  by  the  American 
authorities. 

"It  didn't  take  me  long  to  rejilize  that 
the  inrtuonco  of  good  women  upon  the 
soldiers  was  very  great.  Our  lassies  were 
permitted  to  work  in  the  camps,  and  the 
results  were  so  encouraging  that  other 
organizations  began  to  follow,  our  load. 
At  present  many  of  our  lassies  are  busy 
in  the  camps  and  their  willing  services  are 
constantly  in  demand.  Our  officers,  men 
and  women,  eat  chow  with  the  dough- 
boys, and  many  of  our  men  are  assigned 
to  companies  and  draw  regular  rations 
with  the  men. 

"At  the  front-line  trenches  our  men 
are  now  living  in  dugouts,  where  it  is  so 
dangerous  that  the  lassies  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  work  there,  altho  they  haxe 
done  so  in  the  past  and  are  still  willing  to 
do  so.  The  supi)lies  for  these  men  and 
for  the  army's  huts  are  sent  at  night  l)y 
automobile-trucks.  Often  tliey  are  de- 
livered under  heavy  fire. 

"Of  course,  we  have  religious  meetings — 
meetings  which  interest  the  dougliboys 
and  occupy  their  attention.  We  never 
have  paid  entertainers  for  these  meetings, 
but  our  huts  at  the  front  are  always 
crowded  and  the  lads  seem  to  enjoy  them. 
Our  main  idea  is  to  keep  them  intei'ested 
and  entertained,  because  the  monotony  of 
a  soldier's  life  close  to  the  front  is  ap- 
palling, and  there  must  be  something  to 
take  his  thoughts  away  from  himself  and 
keep  him  in  a  wholesome  and  iiormal 
frame  of  mind.  Our  religion  heli)s  us  %) 
do  right,  think  right,  and  live  I'ight,  and 
witiiout  preaching  we  stri\e  to  make  the 
doughboys  see  things  from  our  i>oint  of 
view.  I  find  this  can  be  more  easily  ac- 
complished by  approaching  the  men  in  the 
character  of  frienil  rather  than  preacher. 

"Our  huts  are  recreation  centers  for 
largo  numbers  of  trooi)s,  and  we  try  to 
make  them  as  comfortable  and  as  homelike 
as  possible.  There  art>  tables,  benches,  and 
chairs,  a  piano,  and  perhaps  a  phonograph 
with  a  supply  of  records;  writing  materials, 
a  library  of  books,  current  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  gamers  for  the  boys,  such 
as  checkers,  dominoes,  and  \\hatnot.  We 
have   canteens    whert>    cliocolate,    candies. 


and  other  sweets  are  sold  at  about  cost- 
Coffee  and  cocoa  are  supplied  in  cold  weather 
and  cold  temperance  drinks  in  hot  weather. 
Our  lassies  make  ])ies,  douglmuts,  l)iscuit, 
and  cookies,  which  we  sell  to  the  men  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  And  if  a  doughboy 
is  'broke'  he  needn't  l)e  afraid  to  come 
anmnd,  for  he  can  have  whatever  he 
wants  on  trust." 

There  was  the  case  of  a  whole  battalion 
of  Americans  who  had  not  been  paid  for 
three  months,  due  to  some  regrettable 
hitch.  Uncomplimentary  mention  of  this 
hitch,  which  seems  to  have  had  largo 
ramifications,  has  turned  up  in  various 
directions,  but  this  particular  battalion,  to 
add  to  their  troubles,  had  received  notice 
that  they  were  soon  to  go  into  the  trenches. 

Trenches  are  bad  enough,  but  trenches 
without  funds  for  canteen  supplies  are 
worse.  The  Salvation  Army,  says  Colonel 
Barker,  literally  "went  to  the  front"  for 
those  soldiers: 

"With(mt  any  delaj'  or  'red  tape*  we 
sent  $5,0()()  worth  ot  canteen  sui)plies  to 
these  men  and  'jawboned'  the  entire 
battalion.  To  'jawbone'  means,  in  the 
doughbojr  vernacular,  'to  trust.'  Xor  did 
A\e  have  any  reason  to  regret  our  i)romi)t 
action,  for  these  doughboys  i)aid  us  every 
cent  they  owed  just  as  soon  as  they  re- 
ceived their  money.  Each  man  acted  as 
his  own  bookkeeper  and  their  accounts 
were  straight  as  a  string. 

"And  hero  is  another  concrete  illus- 
tration of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  tiic; 
soldier:  If  the  doughboy  has  a  watch  and 
the  spring  breaks  or  something  else  haj)- 
pens  to  it,  half  the  time  he  doesn't  know 
where  to  take  it  to  be  repaired — and 
watches  are  a  necessity  in  war.  lie  goes 
to  a  Salvation  Army  lass  and  tells  her  his 
])light,  and  she  takes  the  watch,  gives  him 
a  receipt  for  it,  sends  it  to  Paris,  and  lat(>r 
returns  it  in  good  order  to  the  soldier, 
charging  him  only  the  actual  cost  of  the 
repair  and  the  postage.  Wo  try  to  be  on 
hand  in  every  emergency. 

"One  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  our  work  is  the  maintenance  of  field 
canteens  at  night,  where  hot  coffee  and 
cocoa  are  ser\ed  to  the  boys  free  of  charge. 
These  canteens  are  great  comforts  to  units 
on  tiieir  way  to  the  front,  or  who  are  re- 
turning from  the  trenches,  cold  and  tired. 
The  hot  drinks  taste  miglity  good  to  men 
who  have  tramped  through  mud  and  often 
rain,  and  1  can't  tell  j'ou  how  much  they 
appreciate  this  small  ser\ice. 

"The  American  soldiers,  by  the  way, 
have  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect 
for  these  hard-working  'S.  A.'  lassies  and 
are  chivalrous  in  tlieir  treatment  of  them. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  the  dough- 
boys helping  them  in  their  work  about  the 
huts.  They  carry  water,  chop  wood,  are 
always  on  hand  when  heavy  boxes  of  sup- 
plies have  to  bo  mo\ed,  and  do  their  best 
to  help  keep  our  huts  clean  and  homelike. 
In  e\ery  possil)le  way' they  try  to  show  their 
gratitude. 

"One  of  the  things  we  try  to  do  is  to 
keel)  the  graves  of  American  soldiers 
decorated.  Our  workers  lay  flowers  and 
Hags'with  tender  hands  upon  tlio  mounds 
in  lonely  graveyards  back  of  the  devastated 
grounds.  In  the  hospitals  they  write  letters 
for  the  men  who  can't  do  it  themsohcs." 

Thus  Colonel  Barker.  And  they  aro 
doing  it — this  little  band,  whose  members 
are  as  ready  with  a  substantial  "handout" 
as  they  are  with  soul  u])lift.  The  sound  of 
their  hearty  voices  upraised  in  a  gooil  old- 
fashioned  hymn  has  gi\en  tnany  a  weary 
doughboy  a  brief  nu^ment  ba<'k  at  his  own 
fireside  aiul  imbued  him  witli  new  counig*^ 
for  itie  work  tl\at  lAv  before  him. 


From  Kinniklnik 

to  Edge  worth 

Larus  &  Bkoihek  Co., 

Richmond,  V'a. 
Gcntknien: 

I  have  Ix^n  smoking  a  pipe  for  57  years, 
from  the  time  of  entering;  the  L'.  S.  Arm\ , 
Scjjtember,  iHGi.  Served  4  years  and  during 
that  lime  was  stuck  on  "Kinniklnik." 

Have   smoked    every   gof>d    brand   on    the 
market  since,  and  find  nothing  that  &uit&  my 
tasle  e(iuai  to  the  Edge  worth  smoke. 
Yours  truly, 

(.Signed)  Major 

Present  age  74  years,  2  months. 

I'roin    Kinniklnik    to   Kdgcworth — 57   years! 

It  was  a  long  journey. 
It  sounds  like  a  tale  from 
some  ancient  tome.    It's 
as  if  a  njan  joinetl  a  car- 
a\an    at    Kinniklnik,   a 
tity   in    the    lar    Hast, 
traxelled    for    57    \ears, 
and    finally    arrived    at 
ICdgeworth.     He  was  a 
traxelicr    rather 
than  a  man  <>i 
words.     He  men- 
tioned    no     way- 
stations. 

As  a  matter  of 

fact ,  many  men 

make    as    long    a 

journey  as  that 

from  the  tobacco 

they   first    like   to    the 

one  they  finall>  like. 

Most  men  are  as  finicky  alxiut  the  tobacco 

they   smoke  as  a  woman  of  taste   is  about 

selecting  her  hats. 

A  j)ii)e-smokcr  knows  what  kind  of  tobacco 
he  wants — when  he  gets  it.  But  usually  he 
reaches  it  only  through  a  long  process  of  elim- 
ination. He  smokes  many  kinds  for  a  time. 
When  at  last  he  finds  a  tobacco  that  really  sat- 
isfies him,  nothing  can  i)r\'  him  loose  from  it. 

He  is  so  mightily  pleased  at  his  success  in 
finding  it  that  he  wants  others  to  use  it. 

Every  real  man  has  his  pet  tobacco.  He  is 
generous  with  it.  He  may  be  a  natural  hoarder 
of  other  things,  but  to  sa\e  \ou  from  wasting 
all  the  time  he  did  hunting  for  it,  he  will  j;i\e 
\ou  a  pii>eful  of  "the  l>est  tobactx)  in  the 
world." 

Sometimes  it  is  the  best  tobacco  that  you 
ha\c  ever  smoked.     Sometimes  it  isn't. 

One's  judgment  of  pipe-tobacco  is  so  wholly 
a  matter  of  taste  that  one  can  only  assume 
that  another  will  like  >our  faxorite  kind. 

Our  faxorite  kind  is  Edgeworth.  We  make 
it  and  believe  in  it,  and  it  has  received  rather 
wide  approxal,  but  we  know  better  than  to 
attempt  to  force  it  on  you. 

At  the  same  time,  we  bclie\-e  in  it  enough 
to  back  it.  We  wouki  like  to  learn  what  \ou 
think  of  it. 

McrcK  send  us  your  address  on  a  postcinl 
together  with  that  of  the  local  dealer  supply- 
ing you  with  tobacco,  and  we  will  mail  to  \ou 
gctierous  samples  of  Edgeworth  Tob.ic<  o  in 
borti  forms — Plug  Slice  and  keady-Kublx-<l. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  made  up  ol  thin, 
moist  slices  pressed  into  cakes.  A  slice,  niblxvl 
bet  ween  the  hands,  m.ikesana\ei  1. 

Edgeworth  Keady-Rnbbed  cm  1 

instant  use.     Pour  it  straight  into  your  pii>e. 
Edgeworth  is  put  up  in  sizes  cx)n\  en  lent  lor 
all  purchasers.    Edgeworth  Keadv -kubl>e*l  in 
jioiket -size  packages  sells  for  15c;  lar.  — , 

,V>c  and  (>5r ;  tin  humidor,  5i  .25;  in  j. 
Ji.,V).     Edgeworth  Plug   Slice  costs  15* ,  ,v>v, 
65c  and  Si.jo. 

l-\)r  the  free  s^imples  u|>v>n  which  we  would 
like  your  judgment,  address  Larus  &  Hroiln-r 
Co.,  5  South  2 1  St  Street,  Richmond,  \'a 

To   Retail   Tobacco    Merchants  .r 

jobber  c.umot    stippl)    you    with    |- 
l.arus«S:  Brother  Companxwill  j;  i  \<)U 

prei^jid  b\  ]>arccl  jx»st  a  one-  or  1  -  l  n  r.ir- 

tonof  any  size  of  Plug  Slice  or  Rea<ly-kul>lied 
lor  the  s.ime  price  >'ou  would  jvi>'  the  j<>blx-r. 
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Corona 


"W'OU  can  do  a  lot  of  typing  at  the 
-^  office,  at  home  or  even  while  travel- 
ing, if  Corona  is  part  of  your  personal 
equipment.  Good  office  help  is  scarce; 
and  sturdy  six-pound  Corona  bridges 
many  a  gap  and  provides  effectual 
first  aid  in  these  days  of  high  busi- 
ness pressure.  Does  standard  typing, 
with  carbon  copies  if  you  wish. 
Never  obtrusive,  always  at  call.  A 
modern  American  institution  with  a 
big  record  of  active  service. 

Price  $^o,  inith  case 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 

Groton,  New  York 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

cAgemies  in  All  Principal  Cities 


"  Kf/fhi<;  up 

ti-ir/-  roJJr  I'.flri** 


QTie  'Personall^ritinqlidac^im 


IlKltK    nrr    two    .Irvcily  written  bonks    by    lU  \ . 

^^  jAMi'>i  M.  Camprkm.  'llnmiMh  Mnnm,  wIvho 
phntoKiuf  hi-  iicrnriicy  will  be  rt'coirnizcd  hy  evvry 
chiircli  rnoniltrr. 

Typical  Elders  and  Deacons 

Skilful  litllr  rlmrjirt.-r  ^.k.•t.■h.■^*  uf  i  .■(.n-x.-iitMl  i\  r 
lyi^'S  thnt  will  !><■  fniniliiir  li>  all.  (^■vt'i>  ont-  a  lifdiki' 

IMirtrnll.    flfiin-ciil   hh  n    r«int't«. 
■'nil    of    kinilly    wit    and   homely 

Wltt<|nni. 

Clerical  Types         _ 

iptlonn  of  minisltT.'*  of  wi(h'l>    di(T«'r- 
■mentM  drawn  from  th*'  lifit  l»y  «  kt-rn       '  fj 
n.,.„t t,.  t<..  ,tt>,(,.rver.     Shown  n  r«?rnark:il>lc       i' 
f  Iho  trintii  th»t  briwt  Ihr  nan-         0 
tinobtrunivc  courHKT  with  which 

.  T-.'\  .  ■•  t'l  .   f /,<W)  rarh      hu  mail.  */.">. 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Vt?.  and  more.  That's  the 
ttcord  ot  in;inv  men  who  ^have 

IhcmFi'lvos.  Old  bladfs  niiido  sharp- 
el  thfin  tu-w  ill  III  Korotids.  Forall 
Safety  Razors,     guu-k.  velvety 

'■liiivr'*   lor   life  with  wo?nlcrfiil  ni*w 

Rotastrop 

.liiHl  drop  bladf  lit.  tniri  latidli*. 
Nothini^  to  (ret  oul  <tf  order.  Ma- 
rhtiH-  »rner«   "heel  and  toe  aiMion." 

jiiRl     like    ■    bather     stioi^    a 

r:i/or. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — write 

f..r     iMM.klet.       Slat.'     msike     of 


iirkc  Mfg.  Co..  Oept.  274.  Dayton.  O. 


What  15°  ^1^  You 


from 
the 


W'arhinqinn,  the  hnme  of  the  PaihfinJiT,  h  the 
ncnx'-t'i^ntcr    of   civilisotlou;     history    in    belnij 
made  at  this  unrld  curilal.     The    Palhlindfrs 
i.liislrali'd  ufcklit  rctlfir  fliivs  i/ou  a  ilctir.  Im- 
parlliil  and  lorrcct  diai/nosis  of  puttllc  affalri    , 
during    these   slit^nuous.    eptKh- making   dou* 


ini:.  vWu.Irs..mi-,ttir  V.illi  ti'vlf-r  is  \  ...^T--.    It  ^  .> 
to  Hhnw  ttmt  you  mlirlit  lihr  suth  »  l-nprr.  nml  wi-  \. 
lion  13  Htckn.    Tbol^cUocaootrrlw}'  u:i,  bulw<.  . 


Nation's  Capital 

The  tiltlr  inAitor  n!  15c  in  *tainps  or  coin  u  ill  l.tm^;  vou  Ihr  ■  P.itlitindcr  13 
I'ceksnnlriM.  Thr  V.ithfinderiv  .in  niu^tr.itcil  weekly,  published  .it  the  Nation's 
renter  I 'ir  the  N.ition  :  a  paper  that  prinu  all  the  ne«s  nt  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  andotilvthe  tnitlj;  now  in  Its  2Sth  year.  This  pai>er  fill  s  the  bill  without 
eniptving  the  purse:  it  costs  but  |l  .\  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  tfoinif  on  In  the  world,  at  the  le.ist  expense  ol  time  or  nionry.  this  Is  your 
1 1  V  ..  1  \k  -iol  a  p:»(vr  in  \'ntir  hnmr  whirh  is  "sinrere.  rrli.il-Ir.  entertain- 
I.iit-.everv!'  i"^'.  U  .irl  V.  tiirU'.  bnr  fU       I.  f    ti-     S(  ml  15c 

^  The  Pathfinder,  Box  56  f  Washington,  D.C. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Kickers.    Read   This.—"  De   man   daf  s 

always  kickin',"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "  ain' 
got  any  real  trouble  on  his  mind.  When 
real  trouble  comes  you  is  ginerally  too 
stunned  to  kick." — Washington  Star. 

Everybody's      Living      Longer      Now. — 

A^erage  lifetime  has  been  increased  three 
years  !)}•  sanitation  and  science;  and  the 
longevity  of  a  suit  of  clothes  has  been 
increased  tliree  years  by  the  war. — St. 
Ln II ix  (llobc-Dcmocrat. 


Ripened  Judgment. — "  Then  we're 
engaged? 

"  Of  course." 

"  And  I  am  the  first  girl  you  ever  'oved?" 

■'  Xo,  dear,  but  I'm  harder  to  suit  now 
than  I  used  to  be." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Scares  Off  Tramps. — '"  Much  bothered 
with  tramps  out  your  way?  " 

"  I  was  until  I  tacked  up  a  sign  on  mv 
gate." 

"  Ah  !    '  Beware  of  the  dog,'  I  suppo.se." 

"  Oh,  no.  Simply,  '  Farm  help  wanted.'  " 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Sorry  She  Was  Married. — "  And  when 
you  told  him  I  was  married."  said  the  girl 
who  had  jilted  him,  "  did  he  seem  to  be 
sorry?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "  he  said  he 
was  very  sorry — altho  he  didn't  know  the 
man  personally." — Til-Iiits. 


Major  Tactics. — Crown  Pkince — "Have 

you  caused  my  jirodamation  announcing 
that  tiiis  offensive  will  bring  our  victorious 
arms  to  Paris  and  the  Channel  ports  to 
be  read  to  all  n-giments?  " 

Aid—"  Yes,  E.x<'ellenz." 

"  Then  order  out  my  car.  and  dr'ni' 
to  our  new  headquarters,  thirty  kilometers 
to  the  rear." — Life. 


Discriminating.  -Two  political  candi- 
dates were  discussing  the  coming  local 
election. 

"  What  did  the  audience  say  when  you 
told  them  you  had  never  paid  a  dollar  for 
a  vote?."  queried  one. 

"  A  few  cheered,  but  the  majority 
seemed  to  lose  interest,"  returned  the 
other.  —//flr;>rr',s'  Magazine. 


Pardonable  Pride. —  '  1  want  you  to 
l)ul)lisli  lliese  poems  in  book  form."  said  a 
seedy-looking  man  to  the  London  publisher. 

PiBLisHER — "  ril  look  them  over;  but 
I  can  not  jiromise  to  bring  them  out  unless 
you  ha\e  a  well-known  name.  " 

PoKT — "  That's  all  right.     My  name  is 
known   wherever  the   English  language  is 
s])()ken.  " 
f  "  -Ml,  indiH'd  !    What  is  your  name  I  " 

"  .lohn  i^nnih."—  Jiochesler  Times. 


Retribution  at  Home. — While  his  mother 
was  away  on  a  visit  .lohnny  didn't  say  his 
prayers.  V\mi\  his  mother's  return  there 
was  a  reckoning. 

"  Whv  didn't  you  .^^ay  your  prayers. 
John?  "" 

'■  Well,  you  see,  it  was  this  way,  ma;  I 
forgot  to  say  them  the  first  night  an' 
nothin'  happened.  'N  then  I  didn't  say 
them  the  ni'xt  night  an'  nothin'  happened, 
'n  so  I  (lecided  I  wouldn't  ever  .say  '«'m 
again  if  nothin'  never  happened." 

And  then  something  happened. — Scran- 
ton  Times. 
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At  Quarantine. — Examimnc;  Si  it(;j;o.\ — 
Have  vou  an\'  scars?  " 


Rookie  Marink  Applicant— 
l)iit    1    have    some    cigarets    in. 
over  there." — The  Marine. 


"  No,  sir, 
my    coat 


Probably  Meant  Florida. — "  So  tlie  doc- 
tor told  you  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate. 
Wliat  was  the  nature?  of  tlie  trouble  you 
consulted  him  al)out?  " 

"  I  went  there  to  collect  a  bill." — Boston 
TranScri'pl. 


Dog's  Wonderful  Bite.—"  What  has 
become  of  the  p-cx  liound  you  had'/  " 

"  Killed  himself." 

"  Really?  " 

"  Yes,  tried  to  catch  a  tly  on  the  small 
of  his  back  and  miscalculated.  Bit  him- 
self in  two."— Til-JiUa. 


Greatness. — "  Remember,  son,  Ciarfield 
drove  mules  on  a  tow^-path  and  Lincoln 
spilt  rails." 

"  I  know%  dad;  but  say,  did  any  of 
1h(»se  Presidents  ever  crank  a  cold  motor 
in  a  blizzard  for  half  an  hour  before  he 
dis(!overed  that  he  didn't  have  any  gaso- 
line? " — Kichniond  Tiiiies-JHn patch. 


What's  in  a  Name? — Tommy's  uncle 
asked  him  the  name  of  May's  young  man. 

"  I  call  him  April  Showers,"  replied 
Tommy. 

"  April  Show^ers  !  "  cried  his  astonished 
uucle.  "  Whatever  makes  you  call  him 
such  a  ridiculous  name  as  that?  " 

"  Because  he  l)rings  May  flowers," 
Tommy  explained. — Tit-BUa. 


Another  War-Casualty. — "  You  don't 
seem  to  feel  so  enthusiastic  as  usual  about 
speech-making." 

"  Well,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum. 
"  times  have  changed  and  it  isn't  so  easy 
for  a  man  in  a  silk  hat  and  a  frock-coat 
to  stand  out  before  a  lot  of  men  in  khaki 
uniforms  or  oAeralls  and  assert  that  he  is 
saving  the  country  all  by  himself."— 
Wanhington  Star. 


Before     and      Behind. — "  One     of     my 

pupils,"  says  a  Buffalo  teacher,  "  could 
not  understand  why  1  thought  that  tiie 
following  ])aragrapli  from  his  comjwsition 
on  '  A  Hunting  Adventure  '  lacked  anima- 
titm  and  effect iveness:  '  I'ursued  by  the 
relentless  hunter,  the  i)anting  gazelle 
sprang  from  clifT  to  cliff.  At  last  she 
could  go  no  farther.  Before  her  yawned 
the  chasm,  and  behind  her  the  hunter." — 
Montreal  Daily  Star. 


Accepts  His  Advice. — Stiffereh — "  I 
have  a  terrible  toothache  and  want  sonu^ 
tiling  to  cure  it." 

Fkikxd — "  Now,  you  don't  need  any 
medicine.  I  had  toothache  yesterday,  and 
I  went  home  and  my  loving  wife  kissed 
me  and  so  consoled  me  that  the  pain  soon- 
l)assed  away.  Whv  don't  you  try  the 
trick?  " 

SiFFEREH — "  I  thiidc  I  will.  Is  your  wife 
home  now?" — \'a>icoiirrr  Daily  I'roriiicr. 


A  Little  of  Both. — .Vunt  Nancy  was 
xisiting  an  army  camj)  and  as  slie  ap- 
proached sonu^  rookies  were  sitting  on  (heir 
heels  and  then  ri.'iing  to  a  standing  ]K)si- 
tion  in  perfect  unison. 

"  What  are  tin-  boys  doing  now?  " 
she  asked. 

"Why,  those  are  the  setting-up  exer- 
cises," (>x])lained  an  obliging  sergeant. 

"  Humph."  remarked  .auntie.  "  Looks 
to  me  more  like  set  tin'  down  exercises.'^ 
— Indianapolis  Star. 


QnDuty! 


/^^OFFEE  IS  the  American  fighter's  mainstay.     He 
^^-^  gets  the  best  and  drinks  it  by  the  pint. 

Every  day  800,000  cups  of  Barrington  Hall  the 
Baker-ized  Coffee  are  brewed  and  sent  overseas  to 
the  battle  front  m  concentrated  form. 

So,  too,  in  your  own  home,  this  splendid  coffee  will 
make  you  fit  to  do  your  part,  it  costs  no  more  per  cup  than 
ordinary  coffee  because  it  makes  more  cups  per  pound. 

If  Barrington  Hall  is  not  sold  by  your  grocer,  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  sample. 

Baker  Importing  Company 


124    Hudson   Street 
New   York 


244    North   Second   Street 
Minneapolis 


arrlrv^toivflall 

TheBaker-ig^ed  Cof^GG 


Form  Letiors 
Ruled  Forms 
Bulloiins 
Price  Lists 
Illustrated 
Notices 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

hv  Julf^  Pny-^t.  ^li^rXt^  at  xh^    Xc-^H^rnv  n4    Ait.    1-t^^f>oe        \t 


A,--     Funk  A  Wa^nalli  Con.|>»Ly,  J64  rounJi  Avr..  Ni  »  Y.rk 


Manut  u  uini>.  Mil  ii  ii,uii»  inn- 
fession.il  :m-ti,  yon  i.in  print  from 
20  to  looo  ixipios  of  any  hand- 
written, typewritten  cr  nilwl 
form.  f]uickly  .\vM  pi'rfeotly  with  ;i 


STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 


I'll  lit-  on  . 

kunl  i>l   1 

mill    ml' 

a  8  '  .•  X  1 

S<nt    on 


•  .» »  s 

.rd    to 


Qnc  Model 
Low  Factory  Price 


irt'c    tiiiil    with 

(Xiniplctr  tn^ipn^ent   Jor 

handwrmcn.     typr- 

and   ruled 

work. 

\\"iilc    f  ti  r 

f  *  c  t  o  r  y 

p  r  1  c  #  .iinl 

frei-  trial  oflfr. 

TV  Ktlt^tri  Co. 

OJf)  U  .  Kmh  M. 

Da>  ton,  Ohio 
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THE  EcAiomy  of  the  New  Stromberg  Carburet 
not  a  "hair  breadth"  matter.     It  represents  a  savju^ 

of  real    importance — to  the  purse  of  the  motorist  and  to  sv)cc$Mful 
conduct  of  war  activities  that  call  for   strict  conservation.''  ^ 
For  paTticulart  send  name,  model  and  year  of  your  car 

64  E.  25th  St.,  Chicago 


THE  KIND  THE  U.S. NEEDS 


New  Stromberg  Does  w 

M0  Carburetor 


REASON 


SENTIMENT 


:irn  two  (orccs  wltirli  slu>iiM  be  balancrri  cvcnh  in  man. 
When  one  iir  the  otInT  lipn  llw  hciiin  wo  liavc  a  onr 
:i(lr(l  liiliirianc)  vv.irpiil  (I<\  cUipnicnl .    I   luii-r  this  lit  k- 

A  Great  Book  by  Dr.  Paul  Dubois 

the  famous  I'rcncli  H|»'ciali^t  on  menial  and  nervons 
states,  ably  trail  latefl  into  ICiiK'i-b.  lakes  ii|i  anil  con- 
siders the  whole  qiieslion  of  Ihe  need  for  restraining  im- 
puls*' by  common  seuse.  The  ad  vice  Riven  is  practical, 
simple,  and  elVicacious.  Every  youmj  man  and  woman 
should  read  it  raretnlly  and  appiv  it  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  life.  i2mo.  dolh.  so  cfils  nrl;  hy  mail,  .sV  crnln. 
VINK  1  «  »(;N\I  I.V  (  (»I1'A>V.  S.M  Koiiilh  »i.niM-.  N.»  York 


Rough  on  RatS 


Clear  your  house  and  keep 

it  free  of  rats  and   mice    with 

old   reliable  "Roujjh  On  Rats." 

Kills  them  ell  quickly  —  and  they 

"Dont  Die  in  the  House" 

''Rnuith  on  Rata"  •iicccKtlully  exlcrrninalr* 
Ihcie  pent!  where  other  prrparnlion*  (>il.  Mix  it 
>vilh  foodf)  that  rat*  and  mire  \>  ill  eat.  ChanUe 
the  kind  of  lood  whenever  necesnary.  Oon't  be 
pcilered  -  )lct"Koii|th  on  Rat("at  dru|(  and  itcncral 
■tores.  Send  ior  booklet,"Endint  Rata  and  Mice". 

E.S.  WELLS .Cheroiit,  Jera.y  City  N.  J. 

f  Oritrinnlor  of 

"ItouithOn  KhI.s^V 


FORCETFULNESS 


ha-  caused  the  (air  edifice  of  a  life's  liorx' 
and  ambition  to  po  Ufi  in  smoke  iiinre 
often  than  almost  any  other  liuniaii  lail- 
ins.  If  you  would  succeed,  if  you  would 
liold  liositious  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility, yon  viiisl  slop  forgflliiig.  1  he  cul- 
livalion  of  a  retentive  nieinoi>  for  fails, 
faces.  liKures,  and  the  like  can  be  accom- 
plished with  case,  no  matter  what  your 
handicap  maybe,  by  the  study  of  l.oisrilr's 
AfemorySy:^lrrn-  praclical.ticienti tic,  men- 
tal trainiiiK  lliat  ensures  resulls.  \\  rile  to- 
day (or  flee  booklet  "Hor,v  to  Kerne mhfr" 
and  protect  yourself  aRainst  dis;ister. 
Knuk  .V  tt  HciiiilK  ri.inniiii>.llr|il.  *1\1.  Nimi  York 


R-Tf 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


On  Sale 
Every>vhcrc 


mg\    Herbert    . 

Taieyton 

London 

Smokin^Mixture 


Sdrrplt!  upon  rctfiicst. 
Folk  Tobacco  Co.  17 DO  Broadway  NewYork. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

THE    WESTERN    FllOXT 

OetobfT  2. — The  Paris  Matin  announces 
that  the  Gennan.s  are  evacuating  Lil'e 
and  that  all  means  of  transportation 
liave  been  requisitioned  to  take  away 
tlie  booty. 

Paris  reports  St.  Qiientin  in  the  hands 
of  the  I'YeneJi  and  that  the  troops  have 
also  entered  Moy.  (lOod  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  Argonne  and  to  the 
west.  Two  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken  betA^een  the  Vesle  and  the  Aisne. 

In  admitting  the  loss  of  St.  Quentin.  an 
official  Berlin  statement  says  the  (ler- 
man  troops  were  Avithdrawn  to  positions 
in  the  rear. 

A  dispatch  from  British  Headquarters 
states  that  the  whole  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  system  below  Bellicourt  tunnel 
is  now  in  British  hands. 

British  relieAC  an  American  contingent 
in  an  advanced  i)ositiou  between  Cam- 
brai  and  St.  Quentin  which  had  been 
surrouiuk^l  by  (Jermans  for  three  days. 
The  ground  Avas  stre\n\  with  Cierman 
dead. 

General  Pershing  reports  that  the  booty 
taken  by  our  troops  in  the  'adAance 
between  the  ]Meuse  and  the  Argonne 
includes  120  guns  of  all  calibers,  7.")0 
trench-mortars,  300  machine  guns,  100 
heavy  tank-guns,  thousands  of  artillery- 
shells,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  small- 
arms  ammunition. 

October  3. — Paris  reports  that  from  Sep- 
tember 10  to  30  the  Allied  armies  in 
France  and  Belgium  captured  2,844 
officers,  120,192  men,  and  more  than 
(5,000  machine  guns.  From  July  15  to 
September  30  the  Allies  have  captured 
ri,:AH  officers.  248,949  men,  3.009  can- 
non, over  23.0(K)  machuie  guns,  and 
hundrt'ds  of  mine-throwers. 

A  P'n'nch  official  rejiort  states  that  the 
gains  niade  by  the  French  arini<'S  oper- 
ating from  St.  (Quentin  to  the  Argonne 
have  closed  the  t)nly  a-\emie  of  escape 
for  the  Ciermans  on  the  west  side  of  th<i 
Argonne  Forest  and  cleared  the  country 
north  and  west  of  Heims.  Over  2,800 
prisoners  were  cai)tured. 

Of  the  original  poinilation  of  .">6.000  in 
St.  Quentin,  wires  an  American  corre- 
spondent, not  an  old  man,  woman,  or 
child  has  been  left  by  the  Oermans. 
Ilale  or  sick,  young  and  old  have  Ix^en 
carried  away. 

London  rc^ports  that  British  attacks  have 
again  shattered  A'ital  (ierman  defenses 
between  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai.  The 
Germans  ha\e  lost  heavily  in  futile 
counter-attacks  and  many  prisoners 
were  taken.  In  Flanders  the  Gernuiiis 
have  evacuated  Armentieres  and  Ivciis, 
Ixith  of  which  the  British  occupied, 
liritisli  and  Belgian  troops  hav(>  caj)- 
tured  scAeral  Aillages  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Uoulers.  The  number  of 
prisoners  taken  by  the  British  in  the 
St.  Quentin  lighting  is  estimated  at 
r),{XX).  During  the  week  ending  to-day 
the  .Vlli<>s  captured  (iO.CXK)  men  and 
1,(KX)  guns  on  tlu'  Western  Front. 

A  dispatch  from  French  Headquarters 
state's  (Miallerange  has  lM>t>n  tak<'n. 
The  troo})s  have  advanced  to  the 
southern  edge  of  the  village  of  Mouron, 
closing  the  wes(<>rn  e.xit  from  the  Ar- 
gonne Forest  to  the  Germans. 

October  4. — Tvondon  receives  information 
of  indications  of  an  early  German 
alKindonment  of  the  entire  Belgian 
coast.  Removal  of  guns  from  the 
Flanders  coast  has  already  begun. 
Th(>  British  make  more  i)rogress  north- 
east of  St.  Quentin  and  toward  Lille. 
American  troops  join  Gouraud's  array 
in   strong  thrust   north  of  Somme-Py. 
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The  Pierce-Arrow  Car 
has  a  new  engine 


T  I IHE  Dual  Valve  Engine  retains  for  the 
^  Pierce-Arrow  Car  all  tlie  advantages  of 
the  six-cylinder  power  plant,  with  so  mucli 
additional  power  that  the  necessity  of  shift- 
ing gears  is  much  reduced.  The  car  will 
slow  down  to  five  miles  an  hour  in  tratKc, 
mount  any  ordinary  hill,  speed  up  to  seventy 
miles  (if  desired)  without  shifting  from 
high  gear. 

It  offers  more  power,  more  speed,  more 
comfort  with  less  gasoline,  without  increased 
weight  and  less  gear  shifting. 

This  new  engine  is  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  constant  aiming  at  greater  com- 
fort. Power  is  comfort — power  and  ease  of 
its  application.  The  Dual  Valve  Engine 
gives  the  Pierce-Arrow  both. 


Pierce  -Arrow 

THE  PIERCE  ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Hn  KALO.   N.    V. 
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W.UDOUGI 
WAS  PUT  TO 
PEGGING    SHOES 
K      AT  SEVEN 
YEARS  CF 
AGE 


"r!?»s 


f::^*-. 


^ 


I'j^  ^^_ 


THERE  WERI 

DUTIES  Cr,  wyvL-ct) 

UPON       W.       L.      DOUGLAS' 
WHILE      "  BOUND      OUT  • 
THAT  HE  HAD    VERY   LITTLE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO   PLAY. 


ONCE        WHEN       HE 

WAS   TOLD  TO    PLAY 

AWHILE,      HE       DUG      A 

HOLE    INTHE   GROUND 

HIS     IDEA    OF     PLAY    WAS 
TO   WORK   AT  SOMETHING. 


MANUFACTURING^ 


m 


WLJi>U@LAS 


THE  SHOl 


WH^in' HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE ' 
$  ^.50  $  ^.00  $  ^.50^^.00  $  g.OO  $  7-00    j^    $ftoo 


BOYS 
SHOES 
Best  in 
the  World 
$3.00 
S3.50 


Vou'Il  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price?"  when  the  shoe  sales- 
*"  man  is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
mat'.'rials,  workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton, Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


CAUTION— Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom  and  the  inside  top  facing. 
If  the  stamped  price  has  been  mutilated.  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  105  W.  L.  DouElas  stores  and  over  9000 
W  L.  Douglas  dealers,  or  cao  be  ordered  direct  from 
W.  L.  DoaKlas  by  mall  Send  for  booUet  telling 
how  to  order  shoes  through  the  mail,  postage  free. 


/^^^^^^n,^Kw• 


President  W.   L.    D0UGLA8 

SHOE  COMPANY, 

161    SPARE    STREET, 

BROCKTON     -     -     MASS. 


This  Man  Can  Help  You 
To  Earn  a  Fine  Income 


I.IK  Ims  taUKHt  hundreds*  of  oMnT.-i  how  to 
'*  iimkf  liiK  niom-y-  thou.«uiulM  of  dttllurs  u 
vt-nr-in  a  iilettMuni  and  diK'iilird  profchsioii. 
Why  not  h-:irn  to 

Be  an  Expert  Court  Reporter 

iinil  j<»in  IhiH  bnnd  of  Biicret»sful  rncn  nml 
wtirni'n.  I't'i'  run  tUt  it.  AH  yovi  m-i'd  i»  iippit- 
cnticm,  KoHKitT  K.  KoSK,  America's  loudinK 
shorthand  cxponont.^  will  <4upplv  the  nst.  Iftit 
Mvstcm  i(*  the  prnrtiral  result  of  n  lift'timo  of 
tiH*  niitut  vnririi  rxptrlenco  in  rrportinijf .  He 
ktiou'it  him  flubjt'ct  and  will  ina^o  you  an  rrfurt,  qiiahfied  to  nil  ihv 
hiKhcNt-fHlnrifd  poKillonN.  Wril*-  to-day  for  the  free  b<K>klet 
"flow  to  lirromr  o  Mastrr  Af  Shorthi\nd,"  Quick  n-sults.  Mod- 
crate  rhartfcH.     Kiiwy  pnymenl«. 


UNK  \   «Ai;>iI.I,S  (  (VMPANY. 


Ih-pt.  *!|1». 


>(•«  AorL 


How  To  Sell  Goods 

Over  the  Counter 


Raise  Your  Salary  by 
Boosting  Your    Sales 

No  man  m  A  nerica  knows  Ix-tter  how  to  help  you 
than  S.  Roiaiid  ll-.ill.  famous  advertising  and  sales 
manaKiT.  Send  83c  f6r  his  new  lxx>k  of  snappy, 
meaningful  KiiiKor  talks  ^they  will  make  v  on  the  .«tar 
salesman  of  the  store  if  vou  :ipp  v  their  teat  bines. 
SHORT  TALKS  ON  RETAIL  SEI  I  ING  are  fasci- 
nating, easily  read  hints  and  helps  that  put  tact  into 
your  manner  and  red  hlood  into  your  »  >lps  talk 
"Valuable  to  ail  who  have  occasion  to  sell  goods  " 

Urtxyklvn  littity  t'.agU. 
"  He  knows  the  art  of  modem  salesmanship." 

PhiUidelphin  North  Amtrican. 
7(<.  hT  ■■•II  *t«.     llnoil  'jnn  i>sc>i    rislh  houod. 

FUNK  k  WACNALL<!  fOMPANY.  3S4  FOURTH  AVFNUF,  NFW  >ORIi 


Cuticura  Soap  is 

Easy  Shaving  for 

Sensitive  Skins 

The  New  IJp>to-date  Cuticura  Method 


tSAHHADUON,  KIMU  OF  ASs>>VKlA,  AN1» 
OTHICU  STOKIKS.  Three  allegorical  stories,  by 
Li'i)  Tolstoy.  Sm.iH  i2nio,  cloth,  64  paj;cs,  illus- 
trated. 40c  net.  (Hour-(;lass  Series  )  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  ("onipauv,  I'uhs  ,  New  York. 


The  Gift 
AviatorV^nta 


Non-SlKitti-rahli- 

re:sibtal  eyetectsI 

He  ran  «l  \%  «\  i«  n-t:  a  pnlr  i-f  llie^c  iH'M-<"hflller- 
at-le  K-'^K'!*'*  n-c-MiiiM-iided  hy  V.  >-.  Army  and  Htandnrdtzi-I  I  *■ 
r.  S.  N«vy.  Write  f.>>  H  •••klet  of  aviaton*'  exp*Mleiiee".  Hv>  to 
theSlore  where  KTI'-THITS  are  aolrt.  or-8en<l  |i2  and  ;ii>  al 
diefs  (i.r  the  Ki'k'Cic  lie  wants.  We  ciiArfttitec  dell  very  and  halt:- 
fteli>ii.  Money  Imek  Ifyuu  waul  It.  Onlei-  iit>w  r>r  tlutel> 
f'hrt-lniai'  delivery. 

For  Army  and  Navy  Flyers 

Uanufaciurcd     STRAUSS  «   BlfE<;KUKISK\ 

onk  ^>  no  Hrontlway  New  York  i  iw 


TheGoi^les  that  Protect 


la  the  advance  on  the  crest  of  Mont 
Blanc  the  Allies  captured  3.000 
]>risoners. 

iVnother  dispatch  states  that  the  Amer- 
icans are  astride  the  Krierahilde  line, 
tlie  last  organized  defense  system  l>e- 
Iween  them  and  the  Belgian  border. 
The  Germans  continue  retreating  in  the 
Armentieres  sector.  The  British  are 
now  well  to  the  east  of  Lens. 

October  5. — Paris  reports  that  the  Ger- 
mau  retieat  before  Gouraud's  Army 
is  ])crceptibly  quickening.  Fort  Bri- 
niont  is  captured  by  the  French  troops. 

French  and  Americans  make  gains  of 
two  or  three  miles  during  an  attack  on 
a  30-mile  front  between  the  IMcii.>^e 
Kiver  and  the  Monts  of  Champagne. 

Berthelot's  Armj'  has  crossed  the  .\isne 
Canal  at  new  points  and  reaches  the 
outskirts  of  Berinevicourt.  In  five 
days  this  army  has  captured  2,500  men 
and  31  cannon. 

General  Haig  reports  the  enemy  giving 
up  the  high  ground  north  of  the  Ave<ige 
the  British  hold  through  tlie  German 
defensive  sjstem.  The  British  take 
La  Terriere  and  a  section  of  the  Ilin- 
denburg  line  and  an>  across  the  Scheldt 
between  Crevecourt  and  Le  Catelet. 

Preceding  their  withdrawal,  states  a  Paris 
dispatch,  the  Germans  set  fire  to  Douai 
and  many  villages  near  Cambrai. 

In  the  Belgian  offensive,  which  began  a 
week  ago,  lO.oOO  prisoners  and  3.')0 
guns  Avere  taken.  The  entire  Flandci-s 
ridge  was  won  in  the  first  forty-eight 
hours. 

October  G. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  the  Germans  have  removed  tlieir 
guns  and  coast  defenses  from  Knocke 
and  have  fired  the  wharves  and  docks 
at  Bruges.  Work  has  been  stopt  at 
Zeebrugge  and  the  t-ntirc  garrison  of 
Moerkerke  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  Franco-Americans  under  Gouraiid 
make  eight -mile  gains  near  Reims, 
forcing  tlie  enemy  to  abandon  power- 
ful positions.  On  the  British  fnmt 
an  attack  northeast  of  Arras  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Fresnoy.  One  thou- 
sand prisonei's  were  taken  in  the  fight- 
ing of  October  5,  when  Beaurevoir 
and  Montbrehain  were  captured. 

A  dispatch  from  the  Champagne  front 
says  the  American  advance  has  bee^n 
easier.  '  Four  and  a  half  miles  ha\e 
been  gained  from  the  starting  point 
and  up  to  this  afternoon  1.7(K)  prisoiuMN, 
inchiding  forty-eight  oHiccrs,  have  lu'en 
captured. 

October  7. — Disi)atches  from  the  front 
note  that  tlie  Americans  haAc  forced 
tile  enemy  out  of  Chatel-Chehery. 
northwest  of  Apremont;  Franco-Amer- 
ican troops  have  taken  St.  lUienne  on 
the  Ames,  and  otli(>r  forces  penetrate 
Ilauvince,  north  of  the  river. 

Berlin  aniiounc(>s  otTicially  that  GeiuTal 
Persliing  has  begun  a  new  attaclc  on 
the  fifteen-mile  front  Wtween  the 
Argonne  Forest  and  the  Meuse  Hiver. 

The  French  have  captured  Berry-au-Iiac 
Attacking  northeast  of  Arras  the 
Britisii  take  Oppy  and  Biache-St-\'aast. 
Laon  in  llanies  indicates  that  the  Ger- 
mans intend  soon  to  give  the  town  up. 

Octob(>r  8. — Three  tremendous  blows  ai-e 
dealt  the  foe  in  France.  Britisii, 
French,  and  Americans  tear  away  the 
last  d(>fenses  of  the  Hindeiiburg  line 
on  a  twentv-mile  front  ]>(>tween  Cam- 
brai and  St.  (^uentin,  advancing  an 
a\(>rage  distance  of  three  miles,  with  a 
maximum  p(MU>tration  of  five  miles. 
General  Pershing's  Army,  including 
French  units,  assault  on  a  seven-mile 
front  east  of  the  Meuse  above  Verdun, 
gaining  two  miles.  Gouraud's  Army, 
in  which  many  Americans  are  incor- 
porated, attack  on  a  front  of  four  or 
five  miles  from  Machault,  north  of  St. 
Ktienne,      and     ad\ance     two     miles. 
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If  You  Please"  not " Verboten ' 


If  we  were  ruled  as  the  Hun  rules, 
gasless  Sundays  would  not  have  been 
requested — they  would  have  been 
ordered,  with  dire  penalties  for  dis- 
obedience. 

But  we  are  not  Huns — thank  God! 
Here  in  America  the  people  govern 
— reason  rules. 

Given  the  facts,  the  American 
people  think  out  their  own  answer. 

Prodigal  use  of  gasoline  threatens 
a  shortage.  The  Fuel  Administration 
summarily  could  have  ordered  us 
not  to  use  gasoline  on  Sunday — and 
made  us  obey. 

Instead  the  fuel  authorities  asked 
us  not  to'  use  our  cars  on  Sunday, 
unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Voluntarily  the  American  people 
made  Sunday  a  gasless  day. 


In  the  same  spirit — to  the  same 
end — that  the  Fuel  Administration 
asks  you  to  conserve  gasoline,  we 
ask  you  to  conserve  Weed  Chains. 

Prodigal  use  of  Weed  Chains— 
the  unnecessary  use  of  cars  in  bad 
road  weather — means  a  shortage  in 
Weed  Chains. 

There  must  be  no  lack  of  power 
and  traction  for  trucks  and  essential 
passenger  cars. 

There  must  be  no  checking  nor 
curtailing  of  transportation  for  win- 
the-war  industries. 

You  know  chains  are  as  necessary 
for  traction,  to  insure  safety  on  slip- 
pery pavements  and  muddy  and 
snowy  roads,  as  gasoline  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  engine  power. 

You  know  Weed  Chains  are  the 
only  chains  that  insure  this  traction 
and  safety  without  cutting  tires  to 
pieces. 


"If  You  Please" 

You  Are  Asked  to  Subscribe  to    This   Pledge : 


To  save  gasoline  I  will  stop  my  engine 
when  I  leave  my  car  idle. 

To  save  my  Weed  Chains  I  will  use 
my  car  in  bad  road  weather  only 
when  necessity  compels. 

If  I  use  my  car  when  roads  are 
slippery  I  will  not  leave  the  garage 
without  putting  op  my  Weed  Chains. 


To  safeguard  against  accidents  and 
repairs,  I  w^ill  put  on  my  Weed 
Chains  at  the  first  drop  of  rain. 

To  prolong  the  life  of  my  Weed  Chains 
I  will  take  them  off  the  moment  the 
roads  are  safe;  later  I  will  make 
sure  they  are  cleaned  and  dried. 


Weed  Chains  for 
Pneumatic  Tires 


Save  Your  Weed  Chains 
You    Save     Gasoline 


Woe  J  C'haini  for 
Solid  Tires 


as 


American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
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One  of  hundreds  of  types  of  Hearse   Bodies 
on   standard  Reo   "  Speed    Wa^on  "  chassis. 


Standard  type  Stake  Body" 
on   the   same   Reo    chassis 


The  Famous  Reo  "Speed    Wa^on' 
—  express  with  canopy  top. 


•     Reo 
Speed  Wagon 


From  A  Hearse 

To 

A  Hurry-Up  Wagon 


THIS  REO  "SPEED  WAGON"  chassis  is  adaptable  to  that  widtf 
range  of  usefulness. 

THOUSANDS  are  already  in  use  in  high  class  funeral  equipments 
while  tens  of  thousands  are  serving  in  hundreds  of  different  lines 
of  commercial  activity. 

THE  PREFERENCE  FOR  REOS  among  funeral  directors  is 
significant  too — for  in  no  other  class  of  business  is  a  silent, 
smooth-running  motor  and  an  absolutely  dependable  chassis  so 
essential. 

OF  COURSE  the  greatest  demand,  by  far,  is  for  the  two  standard 
types  of  "Speed  Wagons" — the  familiar  Stake  Body  and  the 
popular  Canopy  Covered  Express. 

THESE  TWO  TYPES  are  adaptable  to  about  seventy -five  per  cent 
•  of  normal  delivering  and  trucking. 

FOR  CITY,  SUBURBAN  and  rural  use,  these  types  are  ideal. 

BUT  WE  DO  SELL  a  large  number  of  chasses  equipped  as  shown 
below,  with  driver's  cab  and  heavy  wood  sills  only. 

ON  THESE  SILLS  you  can  mount  any  special  type  of  body  you 
may  need  or  prefer  for  your  own  special  service. 

AND  YOU  CAN  SECURE,  from  your  Reo  distributor,  dimensions 
and  full  data  so  that  your  special  body  may  be  made  and  ready 
to  mount  in  the  hour  that  your  Reo  is  delivered  to  you. 

IN  MANY  CASES — m  most  cases  in  fact — the  old  body  can  be 
taken  from  your  now  obsolete  horse-drawn  truck  and,  with 
slight  modifications,  mounted  on  this  Reo  chassis. 

WHEN  THAT  IS  DONE  you  can  feel  confident  that  you  have  the 
sturdiest,  most  consistent,  most  dependable  motor  truck  it  is 
possible  to  procure. 

FOR  THE  VERY  WORDS  Reo  and  Reliability  are  synonyms— 
and  Reos  have  long  been  famous  for  their  Low  Upkeep. 

THE  ONLY  CONCERN  you  need  have  is— can  you  get  a  Reo? 

ONLY  WAY  is  to  see  your  Reo  distributor  at  once,  place  your  order 
and  be  in  line  for  an  early  delivery. 

TODAY  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 


T/i/e    Reo  was  the  first    Motor  Truck  to    be  equipped    with  electric   lights 
and  self   starter — one    reason    for  its  greater  efficiency  and   fuel    economy. 


i 


\i 


i 


A 


Chassis  with  Cab  and  Sills-ready  to  receive  any  type  of  body 
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General  ffaig,  witli  the  aid  of  Aincrif^aiis 
captures  Braiicoiirt  and  Premonl  in  an 
advance  of  three  miles,  taking  many 
fortified  farms  and  woods.  The  Allies 
are  still  moving  forward  everywhere. 

The  American  "lost"  battalion  in  the 
Argonne  Forest  is  rescued  virtually 
intact. 

Paris  reports  that  the  last  shells  i'ell  upon 
Reims  on  October  4,  when  the  Oer- 
maiis  retired  over  the;  hills  to  save  the 
guns  that  fired  the  x)arting  shots. 

THE    CENTKAL    POWKKS 

October  2. — Amsterdam  reports  the  arrival 
at  the  German  fronti<'r  of  the  second 
Russian  shipment  of  gold  on  account  of 
war-indemnity. 

October  3. — The  Prussian  Upper  House 
has  rejected  suffrage  based  on  voca- 
tions and  passed  an  equal  direct  suffrage; 
measure,  with  the  addition  of  an  extra 
vote  for  persons  over  fifty  jears  of  age. 
German  newspapers  are  showing  anxiety 
about  the  situation  on  the  West«'rn 
Front.  They  see  grtjat  peril  in  the 
prcstmt  "decisive"  battle. 

A  dispatch  from  Vienna  states  that  dur- 
ing a  discussion  of  the  j)eace  qufvstion 
in  the  Austrian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
the  Socialists  presented  terms  resem- 
bling those  of  President  Wilson's. 

The  appointment  of  Prince  Maximilian 
of  Baden  as  German  Imix-rial  Chancel- 
lor is  announced  by  Berlin  newspapers. 

October  4. — Deputies  Grober,  Centrist, 
and  Scheidcmann,  Majority  So('ial- 
Democrat,  have  been  appointed  Secre- 
taries of  State  without  ix»rtfolios  in  the 
Berlin  Cabinet. 

London  learns  from  official  quarters 
that  (iierman  resid(>nts  of  Sofia  and 
Constantinople,  including  officers  and 
their  families,  are  leaving  hastily  and 
going  through  Ron  mania  to  Germany. 

Paris  rei)orts  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  issued  a  solemn  warning  to 
Germany  and  her  allies  that  the 
devastation  of  territory  from  which 
they  retreat  will  be  punished  in(>xorably. 

October  5. — The  Austro-Hungarian  min- 
ister at  Stockhobn  is  charged  to  request 
the  Swedish  Government  to  transmit 
to  President  Wilson  a  i)roposal  to  con- 
elude  a  general  armistice  with  liim 
and  liis  allies  and  start  negotiations  for 
pea(!e  without  delay. 
A  dispatch  from  Amsterdana  reports  tliat 
immediate  suspension  of  hostilities  has 
been  proposed  in  the  Reichstag  b.\- 
'Prince  Maximilian,  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  and  that  plenipoten- 
tiaries be  sent  to  a  neutral  i)lace  to 
discuss  peace  problems  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Entente  Allies. 

October  G. — ^The  Neucsle  Nnchrichlcn,  of 
Munich,  says  an  ind<>scribable  panic 
broke  out  on  the  Berlin  Stock  Exchange 
on  Octolx^r  o,  shij)i)ing  and  armamt-nt 
comi)an\-  shares  beingespecially alTected. 
Amsterdam  forwards  the  text  of  Ger- 
many's new  peace  note  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  through  the  Swiss  Go\- 
ernment.  It  accepts  the  President's 
program  as  set  forth  in  sjx'cches  and 
messages  to  Congress  as  a  "basis  of 
discussion"  and  "requests  the  immedi- 
ate conclusion  of  an  armistice  on  haul 
and  water  and  in  the  air." 

A  Berlin  dispatch  states  that  the  Kaiser 
has  issued  a  i)roclamation  to  the  Ger- 
juan  Army  and  Navy  in  which.  aft«r 
announcing  that  the  iMaeedonian  front 
had  crumbled,  he  states  that,  in  ac- 
cord with  his  allies.  "I  luue  resohed 
once  more  to  offer  iM>ace  to  the  enemy, 
but  I  will  only  extend  my  hand  for  an 
honorable  peace." 

October  7.— It  is  reported  in  Ronie  that  the 
V^atican  r(>jeete(l  a  request  from  Austria 
that  the  Poim>  should  undertake  steps 
toward  peace. 


The  Teuton  maneuver  is  denounced  in 
the  Senate  at  \\'ashinglon  and  a  reso- 
lution is  introduced  that  before  an 
armistice  German^'  must  disband  her 
Army,  surrender  her  Navy  and  all 
weapons,  pay  for  all  the  dumage  she 
has  done,  and  give  Alsace-Lorraino 
back  to  France. 

President  Wilson  is  reported  conferring 
with  the  Premiers  of  the  Entente 
nations  over  the  form  of  answer  to  be 
made  to  Germany's  peace  proposals. 

The  Italian  Embassy  at  Washington 
gives  out  a  dispatch  from  Rome 
declaring  that,  realizing  the  danger  of 
his  position,  the  enemy  has  "decided 
to  intensify  his  peace  efforts  in  order 
to  slafjken  the  resistance  of  the  Entente 
nations." 

Amsterdam  reports  that  excittKl  crowds 
in  lierlin  are  making  tJu;  city  reecho 
with  shouts  of  "Peace  has  come!" 
and  "Peace  at  last!" 

Another  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  states 
that  Count  Tisza,  former  Austrian 
Premier,  declares  the  Dual  Monarchy 
will  give  Italy  patches  of  the  Austrian 
tcirritory  she  now  holds,  grant  au- 
tonomy to  its  own  various  races,  and 
give  part  of  Galicia  to  Poland. 

October  8. — A  dispatch  from  Bern  re- 
ports that  the  Kaiser,  addressing  the 
German  soldiers  at  Rufach,  Alsace,  late 
in  Sei)t<!inber,  said  that  neither  the 
French  nor  the  Americans  can  break 
through  th(>ir  front  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
which  would  be  "defended  by  the  last 
drop  of  our  blood." 

Replying  to  the  German  peace  proposal 
through  Secretary  Lansing,  President 
Wilson  asks  if  the  Imperial  Government 
accepts  the  terms  laid  down  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Congress  on  .January  <S  and  in 
later  addresses,  and  "feels  bound  to 
say"  that  he  could  not  propose  an 
armistice  to  the  Allied  governments 
unless  the  forces  of  the  Central  Powers 
arc  withdrawn  everywhere  from  in- 
vaded territory.  He  also  asks  the 
German  Chancellor  whether  lie  repre- 
sents the  people  or  the  autocracy. 

THE    BALKAN    SITUATION 

October  2. — London  reports  that  Servia 
is  Iw'ing  evacuated  b\-  Bulgarian  troops, 
who  are  returning  to  their  own  terri- 
tory. 

A  semi-official  Servian  note  says  it  is 
feared  that  the  Austro-llungarian  Gov- 
ernment is  arranging  witii  the  police 
authorities  to  excit«>  i)<>aceful  S<'rvians, 
(^roatians,  and  Slovenes  to  revolt  so 
that  they  may  Ix;  imprisoned  and 
their  j)roperty  confiscated. 

Two  Roumanian  leaders  have  arri\ed  in 
Paris  and  state  that  as  long  as  ten 
we(>ks  ago  the  Germans  were  showing 
distrust  of  the  Bulgarians  by  digging 
trenches  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
Danube. 

October  .3.— The  Austrian  War  Office^  states 
that,  owing  to  events  on  the  Bulgarian 
front,  "we  have  withdrawn  our  divi- 
sions from  Albania.  Berat  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  without  a  fight. 
Ronu>  reports  that  the  Italians  lia\e 
started  a  great  offensi\e  in  Albania. 
They  have  occupied  Kieri  and  lit'rat, 
and  "the  enemy  is  fie<'ing." 

October  4. — Paris  dispatches  slate  that, 
following  up  the  Bulgarian  evacuation, 
GriH'k  trot)ps  continue  to  i>ross  into 
Greek  Macedonia. 
CoiuMiliagt'ii  receix-es  a  dispatch  from 
Sofia  stating  that  King  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  abdicated  OclolH-r  ',\  in  favor 
of  Crown  Prince  Boris. 

A  Si>r\-ian  official  statement  n'|H)rts 
Austrian  and  G(>rman  r«H>nforeements 
r(>pulsed  and  driven  baok  toxsiird  the 
Turkish  frontier. 

October  6. — Ijondon  n^ports  that  Servian 
forces  luue  enter«>d  Vranye,  fifty  miles 


Inflamed  gums — the 
cause  of  tooth-base  decay 


TUST  u  the  iuerigth 
I  of  a  buildfffg  >&  6k- 
J  penderii  upon  its 
roundkiions,  to  kre 
healthy  teeth  dependent 
upon  heaiihy  gunu. 
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Pyorrhea  fRiggi' 
Disease  I  attacks   four 
out  of  five  people  v^ho 
ere  over  forty.     And 
many  under  that  age, 
&lso.  Its  fjrsKympiom 
is  lender  gums.  So  you 
should  look  to  your 
gumsl  Use  Forhan's, 
V.  hich  positively  pre- 
V      li  Pyorrhea  if  used 
Hi  lifTie  and  used  con- 
sistently.    It   quickly 
relieves     tender    or 
bleeding  gums     li 
makes  the  gums  hard- 
•er  and,  accordir)gly. 
gives  to  the  teeth  the 
sound     foundations 
they  need.    It   also 
scientifically    cleans 
the  teeth  .which  feel 
particularly    smooth 
lo  the  tongue  afier 
using  Forhan's. 

If  gum-shrirtka^e 
has  already  set  in. 
Stan  using  Forhan's 
•nd  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special    treatment. 

30c  and  60c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

FORHAN  CO. 
t'ji  «thAv«.,N.T. 

Send  for 
Trial  Tube  Free 


FOK  MKS   WHO  XUINK  AND  ACT 

"The  .\ftirniative  Intellect."  by  <  lia<.  1-crKU'oii 
Funk  ^:   \\'a'4n.ill-i   (oniiiain  .     I'ljllislici^.    N'c-\v  Ymk. 


Must  Sell  Itself- 


For  «'ik;lit"en  yo.-ir.s  tho  .\cousticiin  ha.-;  Ihi;: 
makintr  friends  and  enlhusimstic  Well-wishers 
all  over  the  world. 

CoiistiiMl  improvement."!  each  year  have 
steadily  incre.ase<l  il.'i  rt-i'ulation  and  now. 
with  the  new  -  "  .--,,_  jt  jg  better, 
strontier  and  1.  than  ever. 

ThiTe  is  no  li>  i  for  you  to  hoar 

iniperfeclly,  for  ^lrHlnlnK  to  hear  or  bcins 
c.i'i"i>icnoiis  in  anv  \rsv. 

.' -'     ■'       ■'       '^-        •  ^  "_ 

"  B 

ov.  .-V  i>.  r-.>n  «iio  1-  hanl  ..r  h.  aruit;  to  a.-n;.!  »nh- 
out  a  penn.v  of  exprnne  and  entirely  at  our  risk  the 

1918  Acousticon 

Ten  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit  —  No  Elxpensc 
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GENFML  HCOUSnC  Cn  .  )3«2Ct««ler  Bl«f  .  Rrw  T«r« 

eRiiri.iiMi  (>ffir..  fii'l  N,  w  Birk-  111,,^  .Montreal 
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Patricks  Hold 
First    Place 

for  cold-resisting,  "Bi^g,ertKan 
"Weather,"  all-wool  warmtK 
and  comfort  among,  people 
who  love  outdoors  the  whole 
year  'round.  The  styles  illus- 
trated at  rifeht  are  Nobby  (for 
men),  Standard  (for  boys)  and 
Model  No.  5613  (for  women). 


Patrick  Sweaters  Co  r 
men,  women  and  boys 
come  in  many  weaves 
and  colors  but  one 
quality  only— Patrick. 


Patrick  Auto  Robes  and 
Blankets  are  unequalled 
for  fereat  warmth  with- 
out bulk.  Many  are  shown 
in  the  Patrick  Catalog. 


Patrick  Socks  of  pure 
wool,  for  Golfers, 
Sportsmen,  etc.,  are 
building  a  wide  re- 
putation. 


While  we  are  producing  a  larfee  supply  of  feoods  for 
the  Government,  we  have  been  permitted  to  manu- 
facture a  limited  quantity  for  our  dealers.  This 
supply  is  all  in  our  dealers'  hands  now. 


4 


1113  Maple  Street 


Patrick-Duluth  Woolen  Mills 


Duluth,  Minnesota 


HOME  GYMNASTICS 

.%rr<irdlnK  to  the  I.I11K  System.  By  Prof.  Anders 
Wide,  M.l).  Tliis  system  ot  gyiunastics  has  been 
(lesiuned  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  has 
been  recognized  by  educators  throughout  the  world  as 
the  most  valuable  and  practical  one.  12ino,  Cloth. 
50  centn. 
.FUNK  k  WAfJNAI.I.S  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NKW  YORK 


THE  HANOBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  ORTHO- 
PEDIC GYMNASTICS 

By  Aiul'Ts  \Vid.%  Ml).  Thi-  liitrst  word  on  tht;  principl'^9  and 
apfiliralicns  of  .'^wciiish  pyniiiastirs,  iiutssn^o,  and  i>rthopcdics. 
Tliird  r.'vis.'d  edition.  8v...  Clotli.  3X2  p:ip-s.  With  nearly  one 
Imndn-d  lialf-toiw  illnstriilions.     ?3.(KI.   net:  postpaid.  *3  16. 

.FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


that  weanfullcarefull 


tRAOe  MARK 


Shaving  Brushes 

and 

Shaving  Brush 
Holders 


Every 

Bristle 

Gripped 

Everlastingly 

in  Hard  Rubber 


OecT  a  hundTfil 
slylrs  nnd  slus  In 
lindgcr  hair  and 
Hachto  Drhile. 


at  the  price, 

you  \%rish 

to  pay 


y     For 
.        Traveler 


Protects 
the  Brush, 
he  Bag,  and 
the  Baggage, 


VouT  sizes,  three 
tn  Imrv  Alheriie, 
and  one  tn  Ulnet 
Vuleaniud  Fiber. 


We  can't  put  more  wear  into  the  brush,  but  proper  care  will  help  you  get  more  wear 
out  of  it.  D^ibru!^h  holders  arc  100%  efficitnit  in  prevpiiting  shaving  brush  troubles. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  sii]>p!y  you,  svt^(\  us  his  name  and  2.")c.  and  receive,  posljHiid, 
one  of  the  fil«>r  lioldors.   ilir  riiilil   size  f'>r  the  average  brush. 


RUBBERSET  COMPANY  ( 


K.  A  < 


l».  Co. 

r.tpH. 


),NEWARK,  N.  J. 


northeast  of  Uskup,  and  taken  several 
liunclred  prisoners.  The  enemy  is  re- 
tii'ing  in  disorder. 

October  7. — A  .Sofia  dispatch  to  the  Berlin 
Tagthlatl  says  that  Bulgaria  notified 
the  Central  Powers  on  October  5  that 
they  must  quit  Bulgarian  territorj' 
Avithin  a  month. 

London  reports  that  Ser-vaan  troops  are 
pursuing  the  Austro-Germans  north 
of  Vranye  in  the  direction  of  Xish  and 
ha\'e  captured  1,.500  prisoners  and 
tAveh'e  guns. 

October  8. — Hea^T  fighting  is  reported  in 
the  Godilice  Pass  Ix^tween  Servians 
and  Austrians,  V)arring  the  road  to  Xish. 
The  SerA-ians  capture  Djep  Ridge  on 
the  Morava  River,  taking  2.000  pris- 
oners, including  a  large  contingent  of 
Grermans. 

IX    PALE.STINE 

October  2.— The  British  War  Office  an- 
noimces  that  General  Allenby's  forces 
occupied  Damascus  on  October  1, 
taking  over  7,000  prisoners. 

Octolx'r  .3. — London  reports  that  Austra- 
lian mounted  troops  have  captured  a 
Turkish  column  nortlieast  of  Damascus, 
sectiring  1,.')00  prisoners,  two  cannon, 
and  forty  machine  gims. 

Wasliington  hears  that,  owing  to  the  dis- 
aster in  Palestine,  the  Turkish  forces 
in  Persia  have  been  ordered  to  with- 
draw. It  is  also  reported  that  the 
British  will  reoceupj'  Baku. 

From  the  start  of  his  offensiAe  on  Sei>- 
tember  IS,  states  a  London  dispatcli, 
Allenby  has  taken  71.000  men  and  .S.jO 
guns,  and  King  Hussein's  Arabs  reiK)rt 
S-tHX)  additional  prisoners.  The  cav- 
alrj-  is  clearing  the  countrj'  north  of 
Damaseiis. 

October  8.— The  Briti.sh  War  Office  re- 
l)orts  that  General  Allenby's  cavalry 
occupy  Zahleh  and  Rayak.  resi)ee- 
tively,  thirty-three  and  thirty  miles 
northwest  of  Datna.stHis.  In  the  coastal 
area  the  enemy  has  evacuated  Beirut 
and  retired  northward. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

October  2. — London  reports  the  bombing 
of  the  Treves  railway  by  the  British 
independent  air-force. 

French  bombarding  squadrons  surprize 
gatherings  of  enemy  aircraft  in  the 
region  of  Contreuves  and  ^^ont  St. 
Martin.  Ten  enemy  airi)lanes  were 
destroyed  and  a  balloon  .set  on  fire. 

In  the  course  of  the  fighting  over  north- 
ern France  and  Belgium  last  week, 
states  a  London  dispatch,  British  air- 
men destroyed  124  enemy  machines, 
drove  down  forty-si.v  out  of  control,  and 
sliot  down  thirty-four  German  kite 
lialloons  in  flames.  Ninety  British  ma- 
chines were  reported  missing. 

In  tlie  American  attack  west  of  the  Meuse 
our  a\iators.  says  a  disi)atcli  from  tlie 
front,  brought  down  seven  enemy  ma- 
chines in  spite  of  imusual  daring 
acti^•ity  on  the  part  of  the  German 
fliers. 

British  and  Italian  airplanes  cooperated 
with  tlu-  Allied  fleet  during  the  bom- 
baniintnt  of  Durazzo. 

THE    WAR    AT    .SEA 

October  3. — Premier  Orlando  makes  the 
announcement  in  Rome  that  American. 
British,  and  Italian  war-ships  liave 
destroyed  the  Austrian  naval  bas»'  and 
war-ships  anchored  at  Durazzo.  K.\- 
cept  a  slight  injury  to  a  British  cruiser 
by  a  torpedo  from  an  enemy  sulmiarine, 
no  losses  or  damage  were  suffered  by| 
tiie  Allied  squadron. 
Washington  announces  that  the  Tampa, 
formerly  a  coast-guard  cutter,  but 
recently  used  in  convoy  service,  was 
lost  with  all  on  board  through  a  sul>- 
inarine  attack  off  the  English  coast 
on  September  26. 
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Man  efficiency  for  manufacturing  efficiency 

is  demanded  in  Government  Production.  Light  and  Ventilation  are  primary 
requisites.  Hence,  the  nation-wide  use  of  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  in 
factories  turning  out  Government  work.  The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  plants  so  engaged.    F.  W.  Post,  of  that  company,  WTites: 

^^We  are  firm  believers  in  sunlight  and  satjitary  shop  conditions,  which 
are  only  obtainable  with  large  window  areas  and  steel  sash.  On 
maintenance  trips  of  inspection,  I  do  not  have  to  point  to  Fenestra.  " 

Fenestra  will  materially  aid  you  in  solving  your  plant  problems.  Let  us 
prove  it.    Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  4201  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Deti'oit. 
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Executive  offices  of  the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation,  at  Hog  Island,  Pa.,  in  which  the 
toilets  are  nil  equipped  with  ONLIWON  HYGIENE. 
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IF  we  were  to  hang  a  pennant  on 

^  our  Factory  for  every  institution 
serving  the  U.  S.  A.  in  which  ONLIWON 
HYGIENE  is  aiding  to  guard  the  health  of 
the  workers,  you  would  be  unable  to  see 
a  stick  or  stone  of  our  enormous  plant. 


0NLIWON 


BLClSTUm>  U    1  PATUiT   OfFKt 


HYGIENE 


is  the  combination  of  an  interfolded  package  of  sanitary  toilet 
paper  and  a  cabinet  which  protects  each  sheet  from  dust  and 
germs,  serves  just  two  sheets  at  a  time  and  prevents  waste  and 
Uttered  floors. 

ONLIWON  Toilet  Paper  is  of  fine  quality,  but  medium 
in  price — made  of  highest  grade  materials — i.ooo  soft, 
firm,  full-sized  sheets,  cut  and  folded  by  machines — comes 
to  you  in  a  compact  package,  untouched  and  uncontami- 
nated,  ready  to  insert  in  the  cabinet. 

ONLIWON  Cabinets  are  so  simple  that  not  a  minute  is 
required  to  insert  the  paper.  They  are  attractive — very 
durable — nothing  to  get  out  of  order — no  knobs  to  turn 
or  levers  to  press — no  sharp  corners  to  catch  your  clothing 
— they  will  not  mar  walls  or  woodwork — no  new  holes  to 
bore— just  replace  your  old  unsightly  fixtures — you  can  do 
it  yourself,  easily  and  quickly.  ' 

A,  P.  W.  PAPER  COMPANY 

1279  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Afofceri    0/  OyUWON    HYGIENE   and   ONLIWON    PAPER    TOWELS   and    TOWEL    CABINETS 


SELF-CONTROL,  and  How  to  Secure  It 

Hv  Paul  DiilMiis,  M.li.    $I.."HJ   ;ic(  ;  by  mall,  f  1.00. 
FUNK  i  \VAGN4L1,S  COMTANY.  I'ubs..  NEW  YORK 


Books   Which   Have  Made 
^  \        MILLIONS 
3)OF  AMERICANS 
LAUGH 


ByJm.ah  ^^^^^^"^  M..ri.lU 

AlUn-3  W<rc  ^^^  Holler 

Samantha  versus  Josiah.  nv"Josiah  AlU-n's 
Wife"  (Marietta  Ilolley).  Inimitably  funny  dis- 
cussions of  the  natural  and  supernatural.  Cloth, 
400  pages.  Piofuscly  illustrated  by  Berton 
Bralcy.    $1.51. 

Samantha  in  Europe.  A  screamingly  funny 
narrativ  •  of  .-i  trip  abroad.  large  octavo.  714 
pages.  Beautifully  bound  and  illustrated.  Rich 
Cover  Design.    Cloth.  $.'.,so;  Half  Leather.  I4.00. 

Sweet  Cicely    or  Josiah  Allen  in  Politics,  and 
His  Queer   Kxpericnces.     Large  octavo.     Cloth. 
Profusely  illustrated.    I2.00. 
FUNK4WAGNALLSCO..3S4-60FoorthA«..N»wYorli 


THE  HEALTH-CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By   Louis   I'lM-licr.    M.U.       reeding.    IcilhinK,    bathinK, 
clothing,  accidents,  skin  diseases,  bad  habits,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles,  croup,  colic,  worms, 
tonsilitis.     i3mo,  cloth.    85  cents,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  \VAGN.\LLS  CO.MPANV,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 
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is  made  by  the 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.  Gl'.OUCESTER.MASS. 

wiw  also  make  ami  qtianintee 
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October  4. — Two  enemy  submarines  shell 
the  port  of  Cezimbra,  eighteen  miles 
south  of  Lisbon.  The  enemy  fled 
when  the  shore  guns  replied. 

A  dispatch  from  Rome  states  that 
American  submarine  chasers  destroyed 
two  enemy  submarines  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Durazzo. 

Washington  dispatches  say  the  evacu- 
ation of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  will  not 
materially  affect  the  submarine  situa- 
tion. American  and  Allied  naval  offi- 
cers believe  that  the  Belgian  coast  U- 
boat  flotilla  was  practieallj-  put  out  of 
action  when  concrete-laden  ships  were 
sunk  in  their  entrance  by  the  British. 

Rome  reports  that  enemy  submarines 
have  been  effectively  fought  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Italian  Navy  has 
reduced  losses  from  a  maximum  of 
seventeen  monthly  to  two.  Admiral 
Del  Bono  declares  the  present  sitUEi- 
tion  highly  satisfactory. 

German  submarines  arc  again  active  off 
the  Atlantic  coast.  An  Italian  freighter 
is  torpedoed  300  miles  off  Sand}'  Hook. 
Two  life-boats  containing  21  men  each 
are  missing. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RCSSIA 

October  1. — A  dispatch  from  Archangel 
states  that  the  Americans  are  holding 
the  farthest  point  reached  by  any  of 
the  AUied  forces  in  the  advance  south- 
ward from  the  city.  They  are  now 
within  forty  miles  of  Velsk,  the  Bols- 
hevik stronghold. 

October  3. — Stockholm  reports  the  receipt 
of  Petrograd  dispatches  dated  Sep- 
tember 30,  announcing  that  the  Czecho- 
slovaks have  captured  Kazan.  The 
Maximalist  newspapers  bitterly  repre- 
hend the  Lettish  soldiers  who  surren- 
dered to  the  Czechs  after  the  fall  of  the 
city. 

October  4. — Washington  reports  that  re- 
plies to  Secretary  Lansing's  note  asking 
foreign  nations  for  an  expression  of 
condemnation  of  the  lawless  element  in 
Russia  show^  that  the  civilized  world  is 
practically  a  unit  in  condemning  the 
Bolsheviki. 
A  dispatch  from  American  headquarters 
on  the  Vaga  Ri^•er  reports  patrol  en- 
co\mters  nightly  in  the  woods  and  hemp- 
fields  and  that  the  Americans  are 
turning  natives  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

October  7. — Washington  reports  that  the 
immediate  aims  of  the  new  Russian 
Government,  formed  at  the  con\ention 
at  Ufa  last  month,  include  liberation 
of  Russia  from  the  power  of  the  Bol- 
shevik SoL'icts,  anniliilation  of  the 
Brest-Lito^■sk  treaty,  restoration  of 
treaties  with  the  Allied  nations,  and 
continuation  of  the  war  against  the 
German  coalition. 

Representati\es  of  the  Siberian  Govern- 
ment who  ha\e  arri\<'d  in  Norway  to 
l)urclia.-;f  large  (juantities  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  state  that  3(>(),0(X) 
tons  of  the  grain  harvest  of  1917  are 
stored  in  the  Omsk  district. 

Stockholm  receives  a  wireless  dispatch 
from  Moscow  reporting  that  the  Bol- 
she\ik  Government  has  tleclared  its 
intention  of  adhering  to  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty. 

FOREIGN 

October  2. — The  I^indon  Standard  learns 
on  good  authority  that  Turkey  has 
made  further  indirect  approaches  to 
the  Allies  through  financial  channels 
which  an>  being  considered  by  the 
British  War  Cabinet. 
The  British  Admiralty  announces  that 
the  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  com- 
pleted in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
September  amounted  to  144.772,  which 
is  2(),(KK)  tons  in  excess  of  the  figures 
for  August. 

October  ;}. — A  disi)atch  from  Paris  states 
that  the  American  Rod  Cross  has  given 
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$20,000  for  the  reestablishment  of 
Belgian  refugees  in  France  in  the  lace- 
making  industry. 

October  4. — A  Budapest  newspaper  says 
the  proclamation  of  the  independence 
of  Bohemia  will  h)8  issued  shortly. 

Madrid  reports  that  King  Alfonso  is 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  Spanish 
influenza. 

Paris  is  rejoicing  over  the  capture  of 
Lens,  the  coal  fields  long  in  German 
control  holding  oilt  a  prospect  for 
winter  cheer  in  France. 

October  8. — Zurich  reports  that  the 
Turkish  Cabinetr  has  resigned  and  that 
the  people  in  Constantinople  are  in 
revolt. 
A  dispatch  from  Athens  states  that  dele- 
gates from  the  government  of  Smyrna, 
Turkey,  are  expecl<'d  in  that  city  with 
an  offer  of  peace  to  the  Entente  Powers. 

DOMESTIC 

October  2. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  the  American  and  ,\llied  govern- 
ments are  considering  serving  an  ulti- 
matum to  Germany,  demanding  the 
immediate  abandonment  of  its  practise 
of  destroying  Belgian  and  French  towns 
after  evacuating  them  and  wiping  out 
vineyards,  on  pain  of  Allied  reprisals 
when  we  reach  German  soil. 

The  Director-General  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  reports  that  the 
epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  has  put 
10  per  cent,  of  the  shipyard  workers  in 
the  Fall  River  district.  Hog  Island,  and 
as  far  south  as  Baltimore,  temporarily 
on  the  ineffective  list  and  is  seriously 
interfering  with  rapid  ship-construction. 

The  Shipping  Board's  additional  program 
contemplates  the  building  of  210  steel 
and  244  wooden  ships  at  an  avei'age 
cost  of  $1,000,000  each. 

The  Federal  woman-suffrage  amendment, 
which  failed  in  the  Senate  October  1 
by  two  vot(>s  less  than  the  requisite 
two-thirds  majority,  is  returned  to  the 
Senate  calendar  in  position  for  future 
action. 

Regulations  issued  by  the  War  Industries 
Board   prescribe   fixt   prices   for   shoes. » 
This  is  the  first  step  in  a  general  policy 
for  price-control  of  clothing. 

Reports  r(>ceived  at  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's oHice  in  Washington  show  that 
Spanish  influenza  prevails  in  forty-three 
States.  The  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Health  orders  churches,  theaters, 
schools,  and  all  places  of  j^ublic  assem- 
blage closed  in  the  city.  In  Chicago  the 
police  have  been  ordered  to  arrest  not 
only  violators  of  the  spitting  ordinance, 
but.  every  person  found  coughing  or 
sneezing  without  using  a  handkerchief. 
The  epidemic  is  reported  waning  in 
Boston. 

October  4. — A  series  of  explosions  wrecks 
the  (lillespie  shell-loading  works  at 
Morgan,  N.  .1.  The  loss  of  life  is  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  workmen. 

Owing  to  the  spread  of  Spanish  influenza 
in  New  York,  the  Health  Board  issues  a 
program  of  opening  and  closing  hours 
for  stores  and  offices  to  mitigate  travel- 
congestion  in  the  "rush  hours."  Thea- 
ter hours  are  also  curtailed.  During  the 
twenty-four  hours  ending  at  10  a.m.. 
1.695  new  cases  of  the  disease  and  18S 
of  pneumonia  were  reported.  The 
State  Health  Commissioner  announces 
that  $50,000  is  immediately  available 
for  fighting  the  disease  in  the  State. 

Washington  reports  that  there  are  now 
1 ,800,000  American  troops  abroad. 

The  American  Defense  Society  sends 
letters  to  all  branches  of  the  organiza- 
tion warning  them  against  the  new 
German  propaganda  and  urging  them 
to  oppose  with  all  their  influence  anv 
peace  except  one  based  on  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  Central 
Powers. 


Pains,  Callouses 
or  Cramps 
There?  ^     ,/ 

Are  Your  Feet  Tired  an6  ,-'*' 

Painful  at  Night? 

The  finger  points  to  the  location  /^/ 

of    the    Anterior    Transverse 
Arch  —  a     very    important     ' 
part  of  the  foot  structure^^.j*^ 
providing   flexibility,    .^i^ 

toe      action     and  J 

gracefulness  of  / 

carriage.  '     \ 

When   this 
arch  weakens  and  one 
or  more  of  the  bones  are 
depressed,  unequal  pres- 
sure is  produced,  the  v^eight 
is  unevenly  distributed,  caus- 
ing a  burning  sensation,  cal- 
louses, tender  spots,  contracted 
toes    and    a    cramp  -  like    pain 
known    as    Morton's    Toe     or       ^' 
Metatarsalgia, which  frequently 
extends  into  the  limbs.    The 
foot  widens  and  spreads  over  the  .shoe,  the 
small  and  great  toe  joints   become    inflamed 
and  enlarged — bodily  fatigue  and  nervousness  result. 

For  this  condition  Dr.  Scholl's  Anterior  Metatarsal  Arch  Sup- 
ports are  especially  designed  to  reach  the  vital  spot  and  give  imme- 
diate relief  and  comfort.  They  support  the  weakened  parts, 
remove  the  abnormal  pressure  and  assist  nature  in  effecting  a 
permanent  correction. 

DiScJtoI/s 

Hoi  ComfoTt  Appliances 

are  scientifically  constructed  to  bring  quick  relief  and 
correct  the  cause  of  tired,  aching  feet,  bunions,  weak 
ankles,  broken-down  arches,  flat  foot,  over-lapping  toes, 
enlarged  toe  joints,  corns,  callouses,  etc. 

The  heavy  strain  thrown  upon  the  feet  by  war  activities 
is  readily  overcome  and  the  feet  made  comfortable  and 
efficient  through  the  use  of  these  simple,  effective  deNnces. 

An  Expert  Will  Fit  You 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort  Appliances  and  Remedies  can  be  purchased  at 
leading  shoe  and  department  stores  where  a  foot  expert  will  fit  you  ^vifh  the 
proper  appliance;  also  stylish,  comfortable,  easy  shoes.  These  experts  have  stud- 
ied foot  anatomy  and  Practipedics,  the  science  of  giving  foot  comfort.  They  are 
rendering  a  distinct  service  to  your  community  and  desen-e  your  patronage. 

Valuable  Booklet  Free.  "The  Feel  and  Their  Care,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl, 
recognized  foot  authority,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request- 

THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO..     219  R  Schiller  St.,   Chicago 

Largest  Makers  of  Foot  Appliances  in  the  ii'ortc 
New  ^'ork  Toronto  London 
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The  Car  Belayed  a]ld'^^  Jnside 
Miss'Vbur Appointment. 

Why  put  up  with  these  disagreeable  conditions  day  after  day?  Why  continually 
miss  appointments?  Get  your  car  out  of  storage  and  drive  it  this  winter.  An  auto- 
mobile was  made   for    12  months'  service. 

For  Quick  '^Getting  There"   Install  the 


Coal-Burning. 

Self-Regulating, 

Safe, 

Hot-Water 

Heating  System 


Approved  by 

Fire  Underv^rriters, 

Insurance  Men 

and 

Fire  Chiefs 


READY  TO  SET  UP 
A  Patented  System  for  1-  to  10-car  Garages 

It  includes  a  positive  automatic  temperature  regulator  that  compels  a  constant  uniform  heat  the  coldest 
weather.     Pipes  and  connections  cut  to   fit  with  handsome  wall   radiator.     No  plumber  required — any 
handy  man  can  set  up  W^^^O  in  a  few  hours.     Burns  only  a  few  cents"  worth  of  coal  a  day. 
The  self-repulating  W'^^^O  is  also  ideal  for  other  one-floor  buildings,  such  as  offices,  stores,  warehouses, 
etc.     W-*SCQ  ig  used  in  Government  Military  Hospitals. 

WRITE  FOR  BIG  HANDSOME  CATALOG 

Gives  experiences  of  many  Users  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     Describes 
and   illustrates   the   WA'^CQ   System   for   1-  to   10-car   private   garages. 

W.  A.  SCHLEIT  Mfg.  CO..  Inc..  253  Eastwood  Sta.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Originators  of  Special  Heating  System  for  Garages 

DEALERS:    Write  tor   "exclusive  territory"   proposition  and  selling  helps.     Qyick  delivery 

from  warehousrs  in  Boston.  Jersey  City.  Philadelphia.  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 

.'Mocks  carried  by  Distributors  in  other  big  citie.^. 


W'ASi  O  2-car  System.      This  Heater  and  one  radiator  make  a  W  ^'"'O   I  -car  System. 


ROYAL  MAILS 

NEDERLAND and  ROTTERDAM    LLOYD 

(JOINT  SERVICE) 

SPLENDID  STEAMERS— Sailings  frequently  from  San 
Francisco  to  Java  via  Honolulu.  Nagasaki  (Yokohama,  Manila. 
Hongkong,  optjonah 

Apply  H.  E.  Burnett  -  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

J.  b.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.     -     601  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


How  Long  Will  You  Live? 

This  i.s  a  stiprtmcly  important  ques- 
tion, tile  answer  to>vhich  depends,  in 
the  main,  on  your  manner  of  living. 
HOW  TO  LIVE 

bv  I'rofissor  Irving  l-'islicr  and  l-UKcni'  Lyman 
Fi.-ik.  M.l)..  ol  till'  Life  Ext  fusion  Instilutc.  with 
a  Kori'wonl  by  William  Howard  Taft.  points  out 
the  way  to  rational  livinu  along  modern,  scionlific 
lines.  It  is  a  groat  book  tliat  will  add  years  to 
your  liff  if  faithfully  followed.  Buy  it  and  study 
it,  and  your  days  will  bi'  long  in  the  land. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Mcdorni-ark.  .Secrotary 
of   the   State    Board  of    ilealth   of    Kontucky. 
HAS    JUST      BOUtiHT      TWKLVF.     C.OPIKS. 

In  Hivinn  hiH  order  he  writrs:  "Will  \i>ii  l>c  kind  enniiKti 
to  Hi'iid  twrlvc  ri>i»irt*  of  your  nevv  l>ook,  'H  ^       '  .' 

one  lo  each  iinMiitH-r  of  the  Hoard  .•*     ...  " 

and  iromiiM   in  Ihr  i' nilril  Sliilrs  who  drsirr^  v 

ami  to  Uir  tonn,  should  be  faniiiiar  with  tt:-  ..-■»/<  fi/.s." 
Here  is  an  cxi>crf»  advice.  Can  YOU  utiord  to  ignore  il? 
Itmo,  Clolh.    tt.OO:  by  mailtl.lt.  MaiUd  on  r^e^pt  a/ pritt 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


^/>/^f^  V£>f1*  Cultured  women  to  rep- 
•  ■'  *****^***  resent  us  in  the  sale  of  the 
New  International  Encyclopaedia.  Extensively 
advertised.  Name  present  employment  and 
give  references.  Previous  experience  not  neces- 
sary.   Fixed  amount  advanced  weekly.  Address 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

449  Fourth  Ave,  Now  York  City 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.II .D. 
A  !iandy  book  for  office  or  home  \vhic!»  answers  Mmply  and 
pr.toticall  V  nil  puzzliiiK  qninimnr  questions.  By  mrjil.  qj  cents. 

rUNK  &  NVvr.NMI.S  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


Winter  Camps  and  Schools 

M\\^"  parents  are  seeking  informa- 
tion about  healthful  and  instructive 
places  for  boys  and  girls  of  various  ages 
and  development,  who  for  some  reason 
cannot  attcntl  i)iiblic  or  private  schools. 

It  is  very  simple  to  reach  a  conclusion 
with  the  assistance  of  The  Digest. 

Write  to  us  or  send  direct  for  descriptive 
announcements  of  Camps  and  Schools 
without-of-door  facilities  the  year  round, 
which  appear  in 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Delmonico's,  one  of  the  world's  famous 
restaurants,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  because  of  inability  to  pay 
claims  of  three  creditors  totaling  S799. 

The  American  supply  service,  states  a 
dispatch  from  France,  overtopped  its 
August  record  by  10  per  cent.  Ameri- 
can ports  handled  a  daily  average  of 
25,808  tons  of  freight. 

October  .5. — Renewed  explosions  occur  at 
the  Gillespie  sliell-loading  plant,  in 
New  Jersey,  the  country  for  miles 
around  being  bombarded  by  bursting 
projectiles.  Morgan  and  South  Amboy 
are  WTecked  and  60,000  persons  fiee 
from  adjacent  towns.  Windows  are 
shattered  in  New  York  and  traffic 
on  the  bridges  and  tubes  running  under- 
neath the  rivers  suspended  for  several 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  Estimates  of 
the  number  of  victims  of  the  explosions 
range  from  50  to  200  dead  and  several 
hundred  injured.  The  property  loss 
exceeds  $18,000,000. 

October  5. — Six  hospitals  are  comman- 
deered in  New  York  City  to  estabUsh 
wards  for  the  e.xclusive  treatment  of 
influenza  victims.  All  public  gathering 
places  are  closed  in  Cincinnati,  and 
other  cities  East  and  West  are  ordering 
churches,  schools,  and  saloons  closed. 

October  6. — New-  orders  barring  German 
alien  women  from  entering  restricted 
district  zones  go  into  effect  in  New 
York. 
Operatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  searching  for  two  enemy  aliens  who 
fled  from  South  Amboy  on  the  night 
of  the  first  explosion  at  the  shell-load- 
ing works  at  Morgan. 

October  7. — In  the  decreasing  number  of 
cases  of  Spanish  influenza  New  York 
health  department  officials  see  indica- 
tions that  the  peak  of  the  epidemic  has 
been  passed.  During  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  1,.588  cases  were  reported. 
In  south  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  the 
disease  continues  to  spread.  Boston 
reports  that  it  is  apparently  under 
control  in  Massachusetts. 

Five  big  tobacco  firms  and  fourteen  in- 
dividuals  of  New   York   City   are   in- 
dicted by  the  Federal  grand  jury  for 
,       violation    of    the    Sherman    Anti-trust 
and  Wilson  Tariff  laws. 

October  8. — The  Perth  Amboy  Council  of 
Defense  passes  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  disaster  at  the  Gillespie  shell- 
loading  works  was  due  to  faulty  con- 
struction and  incompetent  manage- 
ment, and  registering  "its  emphatic 
protest  against  the  reconstruction  and 
operation  of  the  works  under  the 
conditions  which  made  the  disaster 
possible." 

The  Ordnance  Department  asks  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  add  Sl,- 
100,000,(XX)  to  its  estimates  of  $2,667.- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  Department's 
part  of  the  enlarged  army  program, 
tnaking  a  total  appropriation  of  ^i,- 
767.0(X).000. 

The  Shipping  Board  aimounces  that 
American  sbij)yards  established  another 
world's  record  in  September  by  de- 
Ii\  ering  seventy-four  vessels,  of  362,635 
dead-weight  tons.  One  vessel  of  6,695 
Ions  was  received  on  the  contract 
awarded  to  Japanese  yards. 

Spanish  influenza  takes  a  sudden  jump 
in  New  York  City.  2.503  new  cases 
and  282  of  pneumonia  lieing  reported. 
The  smaller  moving-picture  houses  are 
ordered  to  exclude  every  child  imder 
twelve  years  of  age  and  pro^■ide  con- 
titiuous  ventilation  during  all  per- 
formances. 

The  New  York  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission reports  that  tixv  per  cent,  more 
workers  were  employed  in  industrial 
activities  in  the  State  during  August 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1917.  Aggregate  wages  in  August 
were  thirty-six  per  cent,  greater  than  a 
year  ago. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 

And    the    Present-Day  Standard   of    Motor  Car  Service 


Frequently  special  conditions  give  new 
significance  to  old  facts.  And  now  is  the 
time  when  conditions  give  added  impor- 
tance to  the  long  established  economy 
facts  of  the  Franklin  Car — a  steady  day- 
by-day  delivery  of 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline — 
instead  of  the  usual  10 

10,000  miles  to  the  set  of  tires — 
instead  of  the  usual  5,000 

For  when  the  Nation  is  geared  to 
tremendous  effort,  the  aid  of  an  efficient 
automobile  can  do  much  to  bring  about 
the  vitally  necessary  economy  of  gasoline 
and  tires. 

The  simple  Franklin  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

If  all  cars  were  as  efficient  as  the 
Franklin,  on  the  basis  of  its  daily  per- 
formance, the  automobile  owners  of  the 
country  would  save  this  year  400,000,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  and  would  cut  their 
tire  bills  $192,000,000. 


For  sixteen  years  the  Franklin  Car  has 
delivered  an  economy  consistently  ahead 
of  the  times.  Besides  this  performance 
in  the  hands  of  owners,  it  has  won  every 
prominent  official  economy  test  ever  held. 

Moreover,  the  Franklin  depreciates 
50%  slower  than  the  average  car — an 
important  fact  today  when  conditions 
demand  that  motor  cars  give  longer 
service  than  ever  before. 

Its  ability  to  render  this  remarkable 
economy  and  long  life  is  due  to  en- 
gineering principles  involving  the  sim- 
plicity of  Direct  Air  Cooling,  Light 
Weight  and  Resilient  Construction,  as 
opposed  to  water  cooling,  heavy  weight 
and  rigid  construction. 

The  Franklin  Car  delivers  a  war-time 
motoring  service  simply  because  the 
Franklin  Company  has  held  true  to  the 
principle  that  the  main  object  in  owning 
an  automobile  is  transportation,  with  the 
greatest  comfort,  safety  and  reliability — 
at  the  least  expense. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Orders  for  Frauklin  Cars  for  post-icar  </o/iiVrv  tvill 
«  be  Jilled  'in  the  order  of  their  reeeipt  by  our  dealers. 

"You  can  tell  a  real  patriot  by  the  way  he  works — Full-time  work  by  both  employers  and  wage  earner*  will  win  the  war." — W.  B.  Wilxin,  Secrctan  of  Labor. 
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Conserve  Help 

Many  business  concerns  have  lost 
a  large  number  of  their  employees 
thru  the  war.  Doubtless  you  have. 
You  may  release  more  and  at  the 
same  time  perform  a  patriotic  duty 
by  using  a  central  organization  that 
will  supply  you  with  complete  de- 
pendable information  In  practically 
every  line  of  business. 

Babson's  Reports  will  take  the  place  of 
all  such  employees  that  you  release,  either 
voluntarily  or  otherwise.  Write  us  about 
your  business  and  let  us  tell  you  what  we 
have  for  your  line. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action  is 
followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with  a 
definite  policy  based  on  fundamental  statis- 
tics. 

When  you  write,  address  Dept.  G-9  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellcsley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largeet  Organization  ot  Us  Character  In  the  World 


Subscriptions 
and  Service 

We  are  prepared,  as  in  par,t  campaigns,  to 
take  your  Liberty  Loan  subscription  on  the 
Partial  Payment  Plan — monthly  instalments. 

Consult  us  in  regard  to  your  present  hold- 
ings. 

Send  for  Booklet  H-9 
"Your  Liberty  Bond" 

John  Muir  Et  Co. 

^^  SPECIALISTS   In  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadway,  N.V 


I  Ml-  :tO  y«^:ira  we  liave  V)con  pnyin^'  our  customers 
the  lii;;hest  returns  consistent  with  conservutivo 
iiietliods.  First  mortija'-'e  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  Cttu  veoommend  after  tlio  most  thomugli 
pi^rsonjil  inve<itiRation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77  ?.'"''^"i'rt  ifir-il'^^of  liepM>iis  nl^Mforsavini,' investor?. 
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Lawrence. Kans 


Ta--WTM-HT;gTiaTTaTM!HrHTlHTHT 

'Cmining  jor  /Authorship 

How  to  Write,  WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CuUiv'ale  youi-  mind.  DeVolop 
^ourlilciary  gifts. M<isl<>r  lhi> 
<iil  of  scl^-if.Vpix'ssion.Makc 
your  spaiv  time  profitable. 
Tui'ii  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-. 

iiiK.  Versifiralion,  Journalism, 

Play  Writini;.    Photoplay 

Writing,  etc.,  t.HUght   person- 

Dr.tsenWtltl.     ally  by  Or.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 

for  many  yfars  editor  of  Lippinrott's  Magazine,  and 

a  staff  of  literary  fxpert.s.     Constructive  criticism. 

Frank,    honest,    helpful    advice       ^N en/  touching'. 

One  pupil  has  rrcrlvrd  over  $5,000  for  ttorict  and 
■rliclrt  wntirn  motlly  in  >pare  time — "pUy  work,"  he 
culls  il.  Annlher  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
complelinK  lier  first  courie.  Another,  *  busy  wife 
•nd  mother,  i»  avrraHtnu  over  $75  m  week  from 
photoplay  vsrittng   alone. 

There  is  no  othi^r  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  dnv  hundred  members  of  the  Engli.sh 
faculties  (jf  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Departnieiit  The  editors  recognise  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  cour.ses. 

\Vr   puli.Mi    7Ae   Wriler'i  l.ibrarr       We  alw  |>ul>llvh   7Ae 
Iffller'i   Monthly.  »H'^wl>y   vaJuatlv  lor  lu  full  reporit  d 
ilie  liltr«ry  niafhei      UtnOtt  uui  leaching  avrvke,  we  oflti  • 
ittanuKripi  vrllKtim  wrwicv. 
• 

ISOpaie  illuilratad  catalogue  fret 


the  Home  Co^•r^;•^.pc^ldeIla'  School 

Dc'jyi.74     5priiu|ficl<l,  Miiss. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


HOW  STOCK   MARKET  AVERAGES 
HAVE  VARIED  IN  TWO  YEARS 

IN  the  subjoined  diagram,  taken  from  the 
Xew  York  Times  Annalist,  the  narrow 
black  line  shows  the  elosing:  average  jirices 
of  fifty  stocks,  half  industrials  and  half 
railroads,  at  the  dates  indicated  in  the 
upper  margin.  The  wider  black  area 
shows  the  high  and  low  aierage  prices  of 
the  twenty-five  industrials  included  in  the 
fifty  and  the  white  area  the  corresjjonding 
figures  for  the  twenty-five  rails.  The 
fines  begin  at  a  time  Avhen  Germany  was 
suffering  severely  from  her  failure  at 
Verdun  and  from  losses  in  men  and  terri- 
tory from  the  great  Allied  Somme  offensive. 
The  subsequent  rapid  decline  (November 
to  February)  embraces  the  period  of  Beth- 
raann-HoUweg's  sensational  peace  offen- 
sive, followed  a  few  weeks  later  by  Ger- 
many's intensified  submarine  warfare.  The 
lowest  point  of  all  (December,  1917)  was 
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tons  each.  Grain  arriving  in  Buflalo  is 
immediately  transferred  to  the  barges  by 
floating  elevators.  A  10,000-ton  steamer 
has  been  loadetl  in  one  day  at  Duluth  for 
Buffalo,  and  many  transactions  are  re- 
ported for  smaller  cargoes.  Tonnage  has 
been  in  great  demand  at  Lake  Michigan 
ports.  It  is  expected  that  barges  will  be 
kept  busy  on  the  canal  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

( 'omplaints  Imve  been  made  that  the 
canal  in  certain  sections  is  not  deep  enough 
to  enable  the  deepest  draft  barges  to  pass 
without  grinding  the  bottom.  In  reply  to 
a  question  as  to  when  the  canal  would  be 
completed  to  its  full  depth  of  tweh  e  feet  for 
its  entire  length,  State  Engineer  Frank  M. 
Williams  recently  replied: 

'The  channel  construction  should  be 
entirely  coini)leted  by  ne.xl  si)ring.  All  of 
the  terminals,  however,  will  not  be  fullj- 
equipped  and  in  operation  on  that  date, 
altho  most  of  them  may  be  in  fairly  usable 
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rea(-hed  after  GiTinany's  successful  counter- 
thrust  for  Cambrai,  her  "peace  offensive" 
with  the  Bolsheviki  at  Brest-Litovsk,  and 
the  taking  over  of  our  railroads  by  the 
(lOvernment.  The  low  prices  that  have 
since  persisted  have  in  large  iiu^asure  been 
due  to  the  tremendous  demands  on  capital 
made  by  war-industries,  inconie-tax  pay- 
ments, and  Liberty  Loan  purchases.  Not 
even  Focfi's  victories  have  been  able  to 
remove  this  iufiuence  in  keeping  stocks  at 
low  prices. 

BUSINESS  ON  THE  GREAT  BARGE 
CANAL 

Now  that  the  New  York  Barge  Canal, 
from  Buffalo  to  tht'  lliid.'^oii  liiver,  with 
branches  to  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  On- 
tario, and  the  "Finger  l-rfikes,"  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  few  months,  some  of  the 
data  to  hand  are  interesting  as  showing 
what  may  result  for  future  ojierations. 
Traffic  has  been  increasing  raiHdl\-.  and 
Statt>  ortieials  say  everything  fioiiits  to  big 
results  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
New  boats  are  arri\-ing  in  Buffalo  almost 
daily.  Boats  are  loaded  in  Buffalo  with 
grain, and  return  immediately  tu  the  sea- 
board. Occasionally,  besides  grain,  they 
take  on  copper  and  flour.  These  boats 
have  a  carrying    cargo    capacity    of    500 


shape.  As  soon  as  sections  of  the  canal 
are  finished  by  the  State  Engineer,  they 
are  turned  over  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance. It  will  be  necessary  for  that 
department  to  remove  such  slides  as  may 
occur  and  also  to  dredge  sudi  silt  as  may  be 
deposited.  Not  many  sections  of  the 
canal.  howcA'er,  are  subject  to  slides  and 
these  will  bt>  greatly  reduced  in  extent  as 
time  i)asses  and  tlie  canal  banks  are  found 
to  have  taken  their  natural  angle  of  re- 
pose. Inasmuch  as  a  large  jmrtion  of  the 
canal  lies  in  the  beds  of  natural  streams, 
bars  are  bound  to  occasionally  form  at 
the  entrances  of  tributary  streams,  par- 
ticularly at  times  of  exceptional  Hood. 
These,  of  course,  must  be  removed." 

INTEREST  RATES  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Pretlietions  have  been  made  that  the  end 
of  the  war  will  see  a  world-wide  demand 
for  capital  that  will  bring  about  a  sharp 
increase  in  interest  rates,  ^^'riters  have 
assumed  thtit  as  there  will  be  a  rush  by 
European  nations  to  incur  new  obligations 
to  finance  the  work  of  reconstruction  and 
to  refund  maturing  issues,  this  result  must 
necessarily  follow.  Other  opinion,  however, 
has  noted  thai  as  this  war  is  unlike  any 
other,  historical  precedents  may  not  gov- 
ern conditions  in  1919  or  19110  and  so  the 
world  may  experience  different  results.     A 
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A  Fruity,  'Economical, 
Ready-Sweetened 
Dessert 
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Fruit  Flavors 
in  Vials 


A  Dottle  in 
Each  Package 


Pineapple 


Loganberry — the  Favorite  Berry  Flavor 


Dessert  Molds  With  It 

(See  the  Gift  Offers  Made  Below) 


The  two  favorite  flavors  in  Jiffy- Jell  are  Loganberry 
and  Pineapple.  And  these  offers  are  made  to  induce 
you  to  try  them. 

The  flavors  are  made  from  the  fresh  ripe  fruit.  They 
come  sealed  in  glass  vials — a  bottle  in  each  package — so 
the  fresh-fruit  flavor  keeps. 

The  flavors  are  highly  concentrated.  Half  a  ripe 
pineapple,  for  instance,  is  used  to  flavor  a  single  Jiffy- 
Jell  dessert.  So  these  delightful  dainties  have  a  wealth 
of  fruity  taste. 


The  Queen  Dessert 


Jiffy-Jell  is  queen  of  gelatine  desserts 
with   rare-grade   gelatine   by 
the  greatest   of  gelatine   ex- 
perts. 


All  its  fruit  flavors  are 
made  from  fruit.  All  are  con- 
densed, so  the  flavor  is  abun- 
dant. All  come  in  liquid  form 
— in  glass — so  they  keep  their 
fragrant  freshness. 


It  is  made 


Style  6  Style  S  Style  4 

Aluminufn  Dessert  Molds — Largs  and  Small 


These  things  are  true  of  no  other  dessert.  See  what 
these  features  mean  to  you  in  the  finest  of  our  flavors. 

No  Sugar— No  Flour 

Jiffy-Jell  desserts  come  ready-sweetened.  They  bring 
to  you  quick,  luscious,  fruity  desserts  without  using  sugar 
or  flour. 

They  are  very  economical.  A  single  package  of  Jiff"y- 
Jell  serves  six  people  in  mold  form.  If  you  whip  it,  it 
serves  twelve. 

Jiffy- Jell  in  lime-fruit  flavor  makes  tart,  green  salad 
jell.  Mix  in  cooked  or  uncooked  vegetables — left-overs 
will  do. 

Mint  Jiffy-Jell  makes  an  instant  garnish  jell,  rich  in 

fresh-mint  flavor. 


Today  we  ask  you  to  try 
Loganberry  and  Pineapple — 
our  two  finest  dessert  flavors. 
They  will  be  a  revelation.  If 
you  get  them  from  your  grocer, 
and  at  once,  any  mold  offer  is 
open  to  you.  Cut  fout  the 
offers  so  you  won't  forget. 


10  Flavors 

in  Glass  Vials 

One  in  Each  Packase 

Mint 
For  Mint  Jell 

Lime 
For  Salad  Jell 
Raspberry 

Cherry 

Loganberry 

Strawberry 

Pineapple 

Orange 

Lemon 

For  Desserts 

Also  Coffee 

Flavor 

Two  Packages 

for  25  Cents 


Mold  Offers 

Buy  from  your  grocer  two  packages 
of  Jiffy-Jell,  Loganberry  and  Pineapple 
flavors.    Then  send  this  coupon  to  us. 

Enclose  1  Oc — cost  of  mailing  only — 
and  we  will  mail  you  three  individual 
dessert  molds  as  we  picture. 

Or  enclose  20c  and  we  will  send  six 
molds — enough  to  serve  a  full  package 
of  Jiffy -Jell.     The  value  is  60c  per  set. 

Or  enclose  10c — cost  of  mailing  only 
— and  we  will  send  your  choice  of 
these  larger  aluminum  molds,  valued 
at  50c  each. 

Pint  Dessert  Mold,  heart-shaped. 

Or  Pint  Dessert  Mold,  fluted. 

Or  6-Portion  Vegetable  Salad  Mold. 

Or  6-Portion  Fruit  Salad  Mold. 
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Mail  Us  This  Coupon 

When    You    Buy    Jiffy -Jell    From    Your    Grocer 

I  have  tcxlay  received  two  pnckages  of  Jiffy- 
JcU,  Loganberry  and  Pineapple  flavors,  from 

,Nani#  of  OroccTy 

Now  I  enclose  cents,  for  which  mail  me  thr 

following  molds  as  per  your  offer: 


Wrifo  plainlv 
llivo  full  mlUrottH. 


MoM>  Wanted) 


Your  Nam*. 


Addrata  '. . 

Be  sure  you  get  JifTy-Jell,  with  package  like  pictxire.  Nothing  el»e  has  true-fruit 
flavors  in  vials.  We  will  mail  assorveti  individual  motds  or  the  heart-ahaped  pint 
mold  unless  otherwise  requested.     Mail  coupon  to 

Waukeaha  Pure  Food  Company,  Waukeaha,  Wisconain 
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You  don^t  know 
what  pencil  per- 
fection is  until 
you  try 


i 

5' 
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.^OR  easy 
writing, 
sketching,  or 
draughting, 
choose  from  these 
1 7  superb  Venus  de^ 
grees: 

Softest 

6B— 5B— 4B 

Soft 

3B— 2B 

Medium 

B— HB— F-  H 

Hard 

2H— 3H— 4H— 5H 
Very  Hard 

6H— 7H— 8H— 9H 
14^  OFFER 

Send  14c.  in  stamps  for  3  trial 
samples.  After  you  find  how 
perfect  they  are,  buy  VENUS' 
regularly  at  your  dealer. 

♦ 

American  Pencil  Co. 
223  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

and  Ctaf^ton,  London,  Etig. 


A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  ]^'o'JiriiZTl 

llioiouyli,  niiMpli-i'-,  ;ia(l  simpliried  luRh  school 
course  that  >ou  curi  finiali  in  twoycnis.  Mtcts  all  col- 
legr  entrance  tei/uirewrnls.  Prepared  by  leading  mem- 
bere  of  the  taciilties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Write  for  booklet.  S«>nd  your  name  and  a<Ulres!J  for 
our  bookkl  and  full  parlieulars.  No  obliijations  whai- 
(•\er.     Write  loda\--  now. 

Amtiiran  Sthool  of  Correspondence.     Dept.  H2407R,  Chicago,  11.  S.  A 
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A   fr%  f>  I  Ef  tk  I        An  Intimate  Apprecia- 

X  ff\  O  I  r  #4  La    tivc  Description  of  thia 

M,istniiie<i-.     Uy  R.  n.  Haweis.     Cloth,  40 ccuts. 

rUNK  &  WAUNAI.LS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Balfour,  Viviani,  and  Joffre 


III   I    piil.li-linl  iiihl.  r    lliik  title- a  .  .iniiililc- 

II  l.iiii  <il  thru  ■.peerlifs  and  ipiihlir  uttcraiirrh 

III  .Vmertra.  as  well  as  thrwe  o(  the  Italian, 
I'.iliTian,  and  Uii-~i;iii  fiiininissioncrs,  from 
April  til  June,  m<  ■•!  with  a  dcscrip- 
tioii  of  the  iirriv  .  1  .lion  of  the  Amer- 
ican foirt-s  ill  I  .  ollected  and  ar- 
I. limed  from  ■  rv  arcounts  by 
/■r, nil  is  H'.  H,u                       ol  Great  Epochs  in 

1  tnrrifnn  Histot    .  m  , 

I  luM  timely  book,  which  also  contain*  de- 
■(  liptions  of  the  rr(^*ption  Mrforded  to  the 
ili-eliiiKuishetl  vi  serve- 

admiiablv     to  iixia-.in 

aroused  in  thi-   .  1  ftheir 

''omiHK  and  to  iju,--tt\;  lor  itliicnce  the 
eloquent  a<ldresses  m.ide  by  them  upon  this 
impoitant  liistoric  cxrc.ision. 

\s  a  Kiiiile  to  the  niinsiiinl  iileal"  of  the  va- 
lioiis  allied  nations,  asex^>resl  b>  their  rrpre- 
MMilnlives,  this  volume  will  lio  found  of  great 
practical  service. 

l2mo.  riolh.  tlinntU  tv  mail.  $l.lt 
Funk  i  WjBnalls  fompanv,  3S4  fiO  Fourlli  A»e..  New  YorV 


M.(T«tt  StudI 


WTiter  in  the  New  Vork  Tiines  Annalist  has 
been  reminded  of  "a  number  of  interesting 
precedents  suggesting  what  may  happen 
when  i)eace  i.s  made."  With  the  o\ei'- 
throw  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  one  of  the 
most  destruetive  series  of  wars  in  history 
came  to  an  end  and  govcriinuintal  l)orrow- 
iug  "was  on  an  enormous  scale,  but, 
despite  this,  money  became  easy."  British 
.J  per  cent,  consols  rose  from  60  to  90  during 
the  period  from  1815  to  1824,  and  Clreat 
Britain  "refunded  large  amounts  of  debt 
on  more  favorable  terms."  The  Franco- 
Pru.ssian  War  destroyed  wealth  amounting 
to  more  than  .S4,0()0,(M)0,()(K),  -but  the 
average  price  of  consols  was  only  2  i)er  cent, 
lower  in  1871  than  in  1800.  The  Bank  of 
England's  di.scount  rate  fell  frtiin  4.10  per 
cent,  in  1872  to  2.61  per  cent,  in  1876. 
The  losses  in  our  own  Civil  War  approx- 
imated .1s.",0(JU,000,000,  and  just  before  the 
close  the  United  States  jiaid  G  per  cent,  on 
long-term  borrowings  and  7  per  cent,  for 
temporarj-  loans.  By  1868  the  money  rate 
Avas  down  to  2.10  per  cent." 

THE  K^ILROADS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Railroad  company  olificers,  "with  deep- 
ening conviction  that  the  country  will 
refuse  to  make  another  great  experiment 
in  the  economies  of  transportation  amid  all 
the  other  problems  of  posl-belhtni  read- 
justment," as  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
remarks,  are  preparing  to  offer  a  definite 
program  of  railroad  regulation  when  the 
war  is  over.  With  these  plans  as  yet  in  the 
earliest  stage  and  subject  to  modification 
as  long  as  Federal  control  lasts,  the 
present  guiding  principle  is  "to  evolve  a 
treatment  of  the  program  which  will  pre- 
ser\'e  what  was  valuable  in  the  old  regime, 
incorporate  with  it  every  sound  and  bene- 
ficial practise  developed  under  Federal 
control,  and  incidentally  eliminate  such  of 
the  ancient  faults  as  may  have  survived  the 
centralized  control  of  the  war -period." 
Long  before  there  was  any  definite  prospect 
that  the  United  States  would  enter  the  war, 
a  committee  of  railroad  executives  "had 
framed  what  they  regarded  as  a  progressiAc 
treatment  of  the  railroad  prol)lem."  It 
was  known  chiefly  for  its  pro|io.s!al  to  "do 
away  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
commissions,  over-rates,  security  i-ssues, 
and  operating  practises,  and  tt)  amplify  the 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  these  subjects." 
it  being  almost  e^erj'where  conceded  now 
that  the  State  commissions  "ha\  i  been  per- 
manently relegated  to  purely  |H)lice  powers 
over  interstate  railroatls  and  their  coiii- 
meree."     The  wTiter  adds: 

"Two  other  features  of  th(>  same  i)lan 
were  Federal  incorporation,  with  authority 
vested  in  the  national  coiuiiiission  to 
regulate  security  issues,  and  regional  coii- 
,-;i)li(lations  of  roads.  The  latlt-r  idea  hati 
not  htH'ii  worketl  out  in  ih'lail  lint  was 
expected  to  eliminate  the  fiiiaiicially  weak 
comiianies  or  to  jttin  them  up  with  stronger 
organi/atioiis  and  so  to  simplify  thelinaiic- 
iiig  of  all  roads  as  well  as  ratf-inaking. 

"Th»>  kind  and  tlegree  of  r-nnsoiidation 
which  shiiiild  follow  the  war  is  a  (nn>stion 
on  wliicli  opinions  in  railroad  circles  still 
differ  widely.  Some  railroa<i  otlicers  hold 
that  consi>lidated  regional  railroads  are  not 
a  necessity  and  that  natural  consolidations, 
as  when  the  facilities  of  one  road  extentl  or 
coinpltMuenI  those  of  another,  will  sidlice 
for  an  indetiiiite  time  to  come.  Where  the 
linaneially  wtuik  roads  can  not  atlvanta- 
g(n»usly  become  parts  of  a  larger  system,  they 
hold,  they  can  be  reorganized  by  them- 
selves on  some  basis  of  pro])erty  valuation. 
That  having  been  done,  flu>ir  sub.sequent 
Hnancing  would  be  coinparati\'ely  simph>, 
especially  if  a  change  had  then  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  rate-making  jKiwers,  as  it 
appears  likelj'  to  do." 


CliDok  Ar  (h#  StaBlwrft 


STOP  That 
Radiator  Leak 

With  Liquid 

RADIATOR  NEVERLEAK 

"Look  for  the  Sunburst  on  the  Can" 

Soldering  is  unnecessary!  You  can  sa\e 
that  510  lo  S'2r>  repair  charges.  sa\e  (lis 
mantling  ol  your  radiator,  make  a  posi- 
ti\e  repair  in  '>  to  10  minutes,  by  sinipl\- 
pouring  a  can  of  Radiator  Neverleak 
into  the  water  in  your  radiator,  that's 
all!  •You  don't  even  have  to  drain  the 
water  off. 

Mends  Cracked  Water  Jackets 

Radiator  Xc\crleak  mends  the  leak  an\- 
where  in  cooling  system,  even  cracked 
water  jackets.  It  is  guaranteed  to  satisly 
or  money  refunded.  It  positively  will  not 
clog  or  interfere  with  the  cooling  system. 

Ford  size  can,  50c.  LarKcr  size,  75c. 
Carry  a  can  as  reyular  equipment.  At 
all  dealers  or  stMit  direct. 

BUFFALO    SPECIALTY   COMPANY 

398  Ellicott  Street  BuHalo,  N.  Y. 

"  The  VmX^HmVK  People  " 


i^AimLANGUAGESerUSTENWC 

ON    K(C7£/'/i»OH7Vr  PHONOGRAPH 


CORTINA  ACADEMY,  Suile  2191.  12  E.  46lli  Street,  N.  Y. 


Spanish -french-£itgUsh-/ta/iafr 


An  Accident 


is  liable    to  happen  to 


dearest   friend.       l'n.-paridn<.ss — knouing    'uhal    to   do 
till  Ihe  ilocUnr  contff — may   save  the  life  of    tliat  friend. 
Get  "Emergency  Notes,"     Dr.  Butler's    book,  and  be 
prepared.     Cloili.  >o  cents  postpaid,  from 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,   New    York 


The  Klectric  Sal'el\'  Razor  makes  slia\  ing 
a  pleasure.  Hlades  \il)rating  ~200  limes  a 
minute  cuts  the  beard  smoothly  and  with- 
out slightest  pull  or  irritation — feels  like  a 
uentle  massiige.  ("an  ho  used  with  or 
without  electric  cinifiit.    All  users  of  the 

LEK-TRO-SHAV 

speak  well  of  it. 

.\  barl>er  says:  "Have  shaved  for  years,  and  have 
never  used  any  shavine  device  near  its  equal." 

A  home  user  says:  "It  do>'s  not  pull  on  the  beard  aivl 
theie  is  no  smarting  after  the  sliave." 

.Vnoller:  "The  I.ek-Tro-Shav  .Safety  Razor  ^ives  the 
easiest,  smoothest  shave  ever.    .\  pull  is  imiHJssible," 

.\nother:  "The  most  i»leasinK  shave  r\e  ever  had  in 
my  life.  Shaves  my  faiv  closer  than  I  used  toshave,  but 
theie  is  no  after  irritation  or  ill  effects  as  I  usually  get 
from  another  razor." 

No.  I — Made  for  \isq  from  liRht  socket. 
No.  2 — M.ide  for  nsi"  from  dry  battery. 
PRICE  $10.00  prepaid  to  any  place 

Write  for  illustrated  circular  describing  Oie  Lek-Tro- 
Shav  iiifety  Razor  fully. 

VIBRATING  ELECTRIC  RAZOR  CO. 


Department    121 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


Id  ibie  column,  to  decide  4|u«Biiou8  conr^ming  the  currenl 
UM  of  worda,  ibe  Funk  &  Wt^alls  New  Standard  Diatioaary 
ii  fODiulled  a*  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  amnnuhications. 


"A.  P.,"  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — "Can  yoii  give  me 
l)riefly  the  meaning  of  the  words  cufard  and 
massif,  which  I  have  noted  recently  in  the  news- 
papers?" 

Cafard  is  a  French  word  wliich  designates  "(1)  A 
hypocrite;  a  Pliarisee.  (2)  A  telltale,  as  in  a 
school:  one  who  tattles,  minding  every  one's 
business  Uit  his  own.  (3)  [Slang]  The  moon:  a 
nickname  given  to  it  by  thieves  becaase  when  it 
shines  it  prevents  their  operations."  Massif  is 
also  a  French  word  whi<;h  was  taken  over  into 
Knglish  in  the  sixteentli  century.  Cieologically 
a  massif  Ls:  "(UThe  dominant,  central  mass  of  a 
mountain  ridge  more  or  less  dcflnod  by  longl- 
iiidinal  or  transverse  valleys.  (2)  A  diastrophic 
block,  or  any  isolated  central  dependent  mass." 

According  to  the  latest  edition  of  Cassell's  New 
French-English  Dictionary  (100.'))  tlie  word 
designates,  among  otlier  things,  "a  group,  clump, 
cluster  (of  trees,  flowers);  grove;  solid  ma.ss, 
Broiip  (of  ma.s()nry)."  Agriculturally  the  word  is 
iisetl  to  designate  a  thickly  wooded  liillside — that 
is,  a  region  in  wliich  the  woodland  completely  ob- 
scures the  views  of  what  is  beyond — and  it  seems 
to  be  in  tliis  sen.so  of  the  word  that  it  has  been 
used  in  the  newspapers. 

Geographically  massif  is  used  to  define  a  group 
of  hills  clustered,'  more  or  Itjps  symmetrically, 
around  a  central  point,  hence  the  hilly  region  of 
central  France  is  known  as  the  "Ma.s.sif  Central." 
This  section  embraces  that  part  of  France  which 
lies  between  latitude  44  degrees  and  46  degrees 
north,  and  longitude  0  degree  45  minutes  and  4 
degrees  47  minutes  east  of  CJreenwich.  Of  this 
region  the  Ma.ssifsof  Cantal.  of  Sancy,  and  of  the 
Banne  d'Ordanche,  of  which  the  altitude  is, 
roughly,  8,300  feet,  form  part  and  are  supple- 
mented by  eleven  hilly  districts  known  as  the 

(I)  Monts  de  la  Marche,  (2)  Mohts  du  Limousin, 
(.3)  Monts  d'Auvergne,  (4)  Monts  d'Aubrac. 
(5)  Monts  du  Charolais,  (6)  Monts  du  Beaujolais. 
(7)  Monts  du  Lyonnais,  (8)  Monts  du  Forez,  (9) 
Monts  du  Livardois,  (10)  Monts  du  Vivarals,  and 

(II)  Monts  de  la  Margeride. 

In  arboriculture  7Hassif  designates  a  special 
plan  of  planting  trees  in  wliich  the  height  attained 
by  the  different  varieties  plays  an  important  part. 

"C.  M.  A.,"  Baltimore,  Md. — ^"Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciations  of  prrsiHaqv,  massage, 
garage,  badinage,  and  tapis." 

Persiflage,  per"si"flazh'—v  as  in  gH,  i  as  in 
police,  a  as  in  art,  zh  as  ;  as  in  azure.  Massage. 
ma"sazh' — a's  as  in  art,  zh  as  hi  azure.  There 
are  some  persons  who  prefer  inas'ij-^a  as  in  fat. 
i  as  in  habit.  Oarage,  ga"razh' — a  as  in  artistic, 
II  as  in  art.  zh  as  z  in  azure.  Tn  the  cant  of  the 
stable  gar'i)  is  used:  a  as  in  fat,  i  as  in  habit. 
Bailinage,  ba"di"nazh' — a  as  in  artistic,  i  as  in 
police,  a  as  in  art,  z  as  in  azure;  or  bad'i-nij — a  as 
in  fat,  i's  as  in  habit.  Tapis,  te'pis  or  ta"pi' — e 
as  in  they,  i  as  in  is  or  a  as  in  artistic  and  i  as  in 
police. 

"E.  A.  H.,"  West  Orange,  N.  J. — "Does  the 
word  whereabouts  take  a  singula!*  or  plural  verb ' 
Is  'His  whereabouts  was  unknown'  correct?" 

The  singular  form  whereabout  may  be  found  in 
.Shakespeare  s  "Macbeth"  (act  ii.  sc.  1)  in  Words- 
worth is  "Evenfng  Voluntaries"  (vii).  and  elst^- 
wlu>re.  Nowadays,  the  word  whereabouts,  altho 
r>lural  in  form,  is  comiiionl.\  u.s(>d  a.s  a  singular. 
"Husband  and  wife  disappcartxl;  their  where- 
abouts is  a  mystery."  Therefore,  acconling  to 
modern  practisi\  the  sentence  you  give  is  correct. 

"M.    P.    E.,"  Hanover,    N.    H.— "Kindlv    tell 

me   if   there    is  any    authoritv    for    pronouncing 

biography  as  if  the  first  svllable  were  spelled 
bee. 

There  is  not.  The  i  Ls  diphthongal  ;i.s  in 
"isle." 


,.,',' J\„P-   N-."    Hamakuapoko.    Main   Hawaii.  - 
(1)  What  rules  should  one  follow  in  the  ase  of 
the    word    got:'     '      '  -      ■ 

•  I    got    >( 
Wliich 

(1)  The  word  170/  is  correctly  used  for  acquinxl 
or  obt^iined.  but  is  incorrectly  ustyl  to  denote 
simple  posse-ssion  and  corre<-tly  implies  effort  to 
secure  something.  Sometimes  it  is  used  redundautl> ; 


>nat.  rules  should  one  follow  in  the  ase  of 
ord   got:'     i.s    ii.    p(>rf(>ctl\    corre<n    to   sav, 
.vour   letter,'    'l    have  00/  the  apple'?      (2) 
IS  correct,   insanitary  or  unsanitary:'" 


A'^^  A"       American    ^^1 

•  ^^«  J'm.9    Atiociation    Vi«/ll\^CJ  U\^0 

are  the  safest,  handiest  'travel  and  emergency  money.*  They  car> 
be  used  only  after  the  rightful  owner  has  countersigned  them,  and 
they  are  accepted  like  cash  in  all  countries  of  the  Allies  and 
neutrals  to  pay  for  goods  and  services.  They  are  of  convenient 
denominations  and  are  issued  in  a  neat,  handy  pocket  case.  Before 
your  boy  or  girl  sails  take  him  or  her  to  any  bank  and  obtain  an 
assortment  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100  Cheques.  The  holder  must 
sign  the  Cheques  and  should  be  present  when  they  are  purchased. 
If  your  bank  is  not  prepared  to  sell  you  'A.  B.  A.'  Cheques,  apply  ta 

Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York  city 


Yale  Door  Closers 
complete  the  door 

You  can't  fail  to  pull  the  door  open. 

How  many  times  do  you  fail  to  push 
it  closed? 

Knobs  on  doors  are  accepted  con- 
veniences for  pulling  doors  open. 
You  insist  on  having  them. 

Yale  Door  Closers  on  doors  are 
accepted  devices  for  closing  doors 
that  have  been  pulled  open.  They 
control  them  quickly,  without  the 
slam,  always,  positively. 

They  keep  out  drafts  and  dust,  promoting  your 
comfort  and  health,  conserving  v^armth. 

Yale  Door  Closers  may  be  had  in  proper  size 
and  finish  for  every  type  door  in  your  house. 

They  are  one  of  the  .famous  Yale  prodncls: 
Yalf  Sight  I^lilifs,  Padlofk!..  Buihien' 
Uard'u'iirf.  Cabinet  Locks  and  Chatu  liloiks 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.     '^j 

9  EMt  40th  Street  New  York  City 

Ohipago  OWcc  :   77  Kant  I.ak'  MktI 
Canatliali  Yale  .1  Townr  I.I4I  .  St    Catharines   Out 
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When  You  Build— Build  Well 

Use  those  products  that  have  proven 
their'  w^orth  by  the  test  of  time.  For 
the  roof  and  siding  of  your  home  use 

"RITE-GRADE  Inspected" 
RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES 

** Nature's  Imperishable  Covering" 

They  are  officially  inspected  for  size,  grain,  grade, 
thickness  and  selection  of  material.  All  shingles 
bearing  this  mark  are  guaranteed  service- 
able shingles. 

Write  for  Booklet  of  Home  Building  Suggestions 
Shingle  Branch,  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Ass'n 

428  Henry  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


as,  "He  has  got  it";  the  simpler  form,  "He  has 
it"  is  preferable.  "We  have  got  to  do  it,"  while 
emphatic,  is  less  so  than  "we  must  do  it."  (2) 
Both  words  are  in  good  use,  and  the  matter  of 
use  or  preference  is  purely  one  of  personal  choice. 

"P.  A.,"  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.— "I  have 
recently  seen  the  word  caterpillar  applied  to 
human  beings,  and  also  noted  the  use  of  'to  ealer- 
piltar'  as  a  verb,  as  in  the  sentence  'I  shall  be 
compelled  to  caterpillar  the  postage  on  future 
shipments.'  What  can  you  tell  me  about  these 
u.ses?  " 

Away  back  In  Latimer's  time  (1552)  a  cater- 
pillar was  "a  rapacious  or  extortionate  person" 
(.Standard  Dictionary,  s.  r.).  The  worthy  Lati- 
mer described  "the  children  of  this  workie  as 
covetous  persons,  extorcioners,  oppressours,  cater- 
pillers,  userers." 

Now,  as  "  the  infinitive  has  to  a  great  extent  the 
construction  of  a  noun"  (Femald  "EngU.sh 
Grammar  Simplified,"  p.  82)  and  as  "the  English 
language  often  uses  one  part  of  speech  with  the 
construction  of  another — a  noun  as  an  adjective, 
an  adjective  as  a  noun,"  et-c.  (Ibidem,  "A  Work- 
ing Grammar^  ofj  the  EngUsh  Language,"  p.  vi), 
the  construction  "to  caterpillar"  may  be  taken  to 
mean  "to  extort."  As  used  in  the  sentence  cited 
above,  "to  caterpillar  the  postage,"  the  meaning 
is  that  the  postage  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
purchase  of  goods  in  future. 

To  PhUlips,  Milton's  nephew,  the  caterpillers 
were  "envious  persons,  that  do  mischief  without 
any  provocation"  (1658),  but  Stephen  Gosson.  the 
noted  opposer  of  the  movies  of  his  time  (1579). 
classified  these  persons  by  name  in  the  title  of  his 
famous  "  Schoole  of  Abuse,  Cont-etning  a  Plesaunt 
Inuective  against  Poets,  Pipers,  Plaiers,  Jesters, 
and  such  Uke  Caterpillers  of  a  Commonwealth." 

In  provincial  England,  notably  in  Herefordshire, 
the  verb  "to  caterpillar"  is  used  to-day  and  means 
"to  torment,  plague,  or  render  helpless."  There 
such  an  expres.sion  as  "  I  was  never  so  caterpillared 
in  my  life,"  is  in  frequent  use. 

"G.  C,"  Eatonton,  Ga. — "Please  give  me  the 
correct  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  word 
Schreckiichkeit." 

Schrecklichkeit  is  a  German  word  and  is  pro- 
nounced Shrek' lih-kait — sh  as  in  ship,  c  as  in  gel. 
i  as  in  hit,  h  as  ch  in  loch,  and  ai  as  in  aisle.  The 
word  means  "  Frightfulness,  dreadfulness,  terrible- 
ness." 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Colorado  Springs  -Manitai!) 

^-       At  the  Foot  of  Pikes  Peak  * 

Here,  where  mountain  meets  plain,  where  mineral  -►  ^ 

springs  bubble  forth  from  Nature's  great  labora-  -i  *^'^. 
tory,  where  picturesque  mountain  scenery  is  easy 
of  access,  and  where  mild  winter  climate  invig- 
orates— Manitou  invites  you  to  partake 
of  the  upbuilding  rest  and  recreation 
thatpyou  need  in  these  strenuous  .-' 

times. 

THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 


^ 


100  Independence  Budding 
Col«>f«Jo  Sprlnii,  Colo 


Write  today  for  folder  ■■' 
conttining    photo- 
RraphJc  record  of  100 
Winter  Dir>. 


*y: 


r 
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MANITOU  SPRINGS  y 


How  To  Get  Rich 

— liy  following  a  i)laii  clearly  explained  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift," 
the  new  guide  to  financial  success  by  T.  D.  MacGregor.  You 
tan  do  it  if  you  get  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  book  antl  yourself 
adopt  its  plan  of  sa\"ing  and  investing. 

All  the  wistlom  of  genuine  thrift  is  packed  within  the  covers  of 
this  ^s<>-pitgc  xoliinic,  and  (/  is  all  yours  for  one  dollar. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What  to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

Mr.  MacGkegor  h;i3  l)cfii  .is  in\Kli  eilitor  as  aiitlior  in  that  lie  has  brought 
together  and  si-t  down  in  most  intercstinK  and  pmctical  form  the  best  results 
ol  the  study,  observation  and  praitical  expeiiem  o  of  thousands  of  tlirifty  men 
and  women.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  book  :i  twenty  chapters  is  that  lon- 
taining  helpful  quotations  from  the  lips  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  success- 
ful men  and  women  of  every  age  and  clime.  Other  features  of  the  book  of 
inestimable  value  are  the  fi'e  stories  of  success  through  systematic  saving  and 
wise  investing,  compound  interest  tables,  and  practical  hints  for  saving  in  the 
home,  the  office,  the  factory  and  the  farm. 

Large  12mo.  Cloth.    $1.00  ffl:  by  mail  tl.l2 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  354-«0  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Classified    Col  u  inns 


RESORTS 


KAISERS  and  KINGS 

— used  to  tempt  Americans 
abroad  to  the  famous  cures 
of  Europe.  But  net'er 
again!  Americans  KNOW 
/loti' that  American  "cures'* 
for  American  ills,  and  espe- 
cially for  that  fine,  high- 
tensioned  American  heart, 
are  not  only  just  as  good 
but  better  for  Americans. 

and,  in  this  connection — 

THE  Glen  Springs 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure" 
For  Heart  Disorders 

Its^vate^s  and  expert  treat- 
ments offer  all  the  medici- 
nal and  curative  advan- 
tages of  the  Spas  abroad. 
Its  "Caire"  w'\\\  rest  and 
build  up  and  make  new 
your    "Human    Machine." 

WATKINS   CLEN  NEW  YORK 

NNcn.  E.  LeffinrweU,  Pres. 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

WANTED  IDKAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  11,000.000  in  prizes  of- 
fered. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  four  Guide  books  free. 
Patents  advertised  free.  N'ictor  J.  Evans 
&  Co.,  7S9  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PROTECT  YOUR  INVENTIONS.  I  help 
you  market  them.  Expert  advice  and  The 
Truth  About  Patents  free. 

J.  REANEY  KELLY 
912FWoodward  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

MISCELLA>(EOVS 

MEN  AND  WOMEN- Become  indei>endent. 
Own  Your  Business,  exi)erience  unnecessary-, 
selling  our  16.000  accident  death,  $.10  acci- 
dent. $25  sick  weekly  Ijeiiefits.  $10.50  yearly, 
h^Uf  amounts  $5.50.  duaranteed  steady  income 
front  reiu".\-als.  $250,000  deposited  inssurance 
dept.      Registration  Dept.  L,  Newark,  .\.  J. 

CASH  for  diamonds,  old  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num and  dental  gold.  We  pay  up  to  Jjs.oi) 
[MT  set  for  old  fal-c  teeth.  IJon't  matter  if 
l.>roken.  Will  ••end  cash  b>'  return  mail  and  will 
hold  Roods  todays  for  sender's  approval  of 
our  price.  Mail  to  Mazer's  Tooth  Specialt>, 
Dept.  F,  2007  S.  sth  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  — Men - 
Women,  18  or  over.  $100  Month.  Thou- 
sands U.S.  Government  War  Positions  open. 
Write  immediately  for  (tee  list.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  W  117,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'IN  LONDON  TOWN" 

you  see  and  meet  the  real  Brit- 
isii  cliaractcr  and  get  alongside  of 
the  real  Johnny  Bull.  F.  Berkeley 
Smith hasacccsseNorywhcre.  Read 
liis  book  if  yon  liave  been  to  Lon- 
don. It  will  pit^ase  you.  Read  it 
if  you  haven't  lieen — it's  next  best 
to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated.      Si. 50  net. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
N*w  Y«rk  LoBJM 
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Whatever  the  Job 


the  Principle  is  the  Same 


It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  there 
is  some  mysterious  difference  in  the  work  an 
anti-friction  bearing  has  to  do  in  one  vehicle 
as  against  another,  requiring  radical  changes 
in  design  and  type. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  job  of  the  bearings 
is  exactly  the  same  at  every  bearing  point 
whether  it  happens  to  be  in  a  touring  car, 
limousine,  tractor,  truck  or  other  self-pro- 
pelled vehicle. 

The  principal  purpose  of  every  bearing  is 
to  resist  heavy  pressure — constantly  changing 
in  force  and  direction — without 
wearing  out  and  entailing  expense 
for  repair  and  replacement.  A 
second  purpose  is  to  keep  im- 
portant moving  parts  always  in 
correct  relation  to  one  another 
and  thus  to  prevent  an  added 
and  often  greater  expenditure. 

Therefore,  the  tapered  design 
which  enables  the  Timken  Bear- 
ing to  resist   any  combination 


of  vertical  and  horizontal  pressures  from  any 
direction,  and  which  permits  adjustment  for 
wear  as  soon  as  wear  is  apparent  is  adaptable 
to  any  point  of  service  in  any  vehicle. 

Timken  Bearings  differ  in  size  and  in  the 
exact  degree  of  taper  according  to  the  size 
and  type  of  vehicle,  and  the  particular  point 
of  installation,  but  the  principle  of  design  and 
the  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  are 
identical  in  all. 

The  principle  applies  to  any  possible  situa- 
tion, and  Timken  engineers  have  the  practical 
knowledge,  gained  by  thousands 
of  installations  in  every  type  of 
automotive  vehicle  since  the  in- 
dustry began. 

It  has  logically  followed  that 
where  Timken  Bearings  have 
been  installed  they  have  never 
failed  to  give  a  record  of  supe- 
rior durability  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  parts  they 
protect. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY    ^ 
Canton,  Ohio 


T 


FOR  MOTOR  CAR,  TRUCK  &  TRACTOR 
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Downey  !^hipbuildinK  Corporation 
Shooicr>  l~Uin<t,  \.  V      \V\l  covered 
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against  Corro  sion  -  that 

^  Corrugated  Roofing  and  Siding 


You  would  cover  all  your  structures 
with  corrugated  steel  on  account  of 
its  lightness  and  strength,  were  it 
not  for  the  rapid  CORROSION  of 
steel  as  ordinarily  used.  Now  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  use  this  ideal 
material  and  to  eliminate  this  one 
drawback,  even  though  conditions 
may  involve  sulphurous  gases,  acid 

fumes,     alkalies     and     salt     water 

dampness. 

The    answer   is   ASBESTOS    PRO- 
lECTED  METAL— steel' insulated 


against  corrosion  by  (1)  asphalt,  (2)  asbestos 
and  (3)  a  tough  waterproof  envelope.  The 
asphalt  seals  and  protects  the  steel  from 
fumes  and  moisture.  1  he  chemically  inert 
asbestos  seals  and  protects  the  asphalt 
from  mechanical  abrasion,  light  and 
heat.  The  rubber-like  waterproofing 
protects  the  combination  against 
external  mechanical  injury. 
Asbestos  Protected  Metal 
comes  in  standard  size 
sheets,  red  or  black,  and 
never  needs  painting. 
Fully  described  in 
Bulletin  5525  sent 
on  request. 


Ag^romeK^iZompaiw 


HEAVY 

WATERPROOFING 
ENVELOPE   , 


Branches  in 
^Principal  Cities 

Established  1905.     Fonnerly  Axbestos  Protected   Metal  Co. 


A  S  B  E  S 


/. 


Canadian    Asbestos    Co.,  Montreal 
Dock  House,  Billiter  St.,  London 


ASPHALT 

(on  all  sides) 


This    shows 
how  we  make 
APM — the  cor- 
rugated   roofing 
sheet    used    on   the 
plant  shown  above — 
Downey  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,    Shooters 
Island,  N.  Y. 


y //«'   lAlcniry   JJi^'cst  Jor   ifrlotxr  Jh.    rjia  1 


"Take  them  to  speed  up  ship-building,  Uncle  Sam  - 
I  can  do  this  work  myself  when  I  use 


Comeii-W>odRoard 

Excels  for  Walls.  Ceilings  and  Partitions 

Repairs   or  Alterations 

"Expert  building  tradesmen  are  needed  now  for  war  work,  so  I  am  making 
my  own  alterations  and  repairs.  I  had  intended  to  build,  but  find  that  by 
following  the  Cornell  Panel  Suggestions,  1  can  make  our  home  look  like  new 
at  very  little  expense. 


"  Cornell '  Wood  -  Board  keeps  the 
cold  out  and  the  heat  inside,  so  it 
saves  fuel.  Most  of  the  winter  we 
shut  off  heat  in  a  couple  of  rooms 
upstairs,  but  that  doesn't  matter,  for 
Cornell '  Wood  '  Board  won't  crack, 
chip,  warp  or  buckle.  It's  so  easy 
to  handle,  too,  and  nails  right  over 
the  old  walls  or  direct  to  the  frame' 
work." 


Much  less  paint  or  calcimine  is 
needed  to  tint  Cornell' Wood- Boards 
attractively,  than  for  other  interior 
finishing  materials.  For  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  Homes,  Garages, 
Stores,  Churches,  Schools,  Farm 
Buildings,  Industrial  Housing,  and 
Army  Cantonments.  Ask  your 
lumber  dealer  for  Cornell  -  Wood' 
Board. 


Write  for   Free   Panel  Suggc'.s.tu)»i.<,   Bitilding 
Better  Bookjet  and  .samples  of  Cornell-^ ood- Board 


Cornell  Wood  Products  Company 

C.  O.  Fnshie.  President 

Mills  at  Cornell.  Wis..  Operated  by  20.000  H.  P.  Water  Power 
Dept.  110  173-175  West  Jackson  Boulevard  Cbicago 
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For  Sleeping  Comfort 

Brighton-Carlsbad  Sleeping- 
wear  is  notable  for  its  comfort 
features — full,  "scaled"  sizes 
g-iving  utmost  warmth    and 

protection.  Now  that  the 
cheap,  poorly  made  nightwear  of 
other  years  has  trebled  in  price,  it  is 
real  economy  to  pay  50c  or  75c  more 
and  be  sure  of  Brighton-Carlsbad 
quality  and  durability. 

There  are  517  styles  and  models 
to  choose  from,  for  men,  women 
and  children.  All  weights  and 
materials.  Besuretoasktheclerkto 
unpin  and  unfold  the  garments 
- — to  really  show  you  the 
style,  workmanship  a.\\Ci  dur- 
ability yon  can't  see  when 
the  nightwear  is  folded 
in  the  box  or  showcase. 

ThePaJunion:  (As illustrated^ 

A  one-piece  pajama;  coat  can't 

\  wad  up  nor  trousers  slip  down; 

no  bindingdrawstrinsir.   Men's 

'  Women's, Misses',  Boys'. 

;  Child's  Sleeper:  Some  have 
B  xlouble  shoulders,  chest  and 
y  back.  Double  soles,  mitten 
J    wrists,  helmets. 

"Nightie  Book"  FREE 

If  your  dealer  hasn't 
J  what  you  want,  send  fi»r 
\  "Nightie Book" so hecan 

order  what  you  require. 

H.  B.  Glover  Co. 

/  Dept.  9 

I     Oubuque,  Iowa 
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Barry  Payne  Whitnei/'s 
Long  Island  Residence  ia 
Chamber  I  in  equipped. 

SAVE  COAL- 1  to  21 
tons  out  of  every  5 
—  without  foregoing! 
heat  — by  Cbaniberlin 
equipping  your  home  or 
other  building.  Every 
ton  you  save  keeps  50 
workmen  bus}',  or  man- 
ufactures 25  shells  for  The  Chamberlin'd 
French  "75's,"  states  Window 
the  Fuel  Administration.  fJt'!fow.dr''^'^:dS^ 

Nearly  twice  as  much 
Chamberlin  iti  use  as  all 
others  combined  is  proof 
it's  best.  Simplest,  most 
weather-tight  and  trouble- 
free.  Saves  its  cost  in  4 
years  or  less.  Guaranteed 
10  years  —  but  outwears 
building-.  Backed  by  old- 
est, largest,  most  experi- 
enced firm  ill  the  biisiuess 
—a  half  million  dollar  cor- 
poration with  a  quarter- 
century  reputation  for  re- 
liability. Beware  of  mis- 
representation — Cbaniber- 
lin Strips  can  be  installed 
ONLY  by  skilled  mechan- 
ics from  the  direct  factory 
branches  of  the  Chamber* 
lin  Metal  Weatherstrip  Co. 
itself. 


suot.  rain,  snow, 
damp:  deadens 
noise:  prevents  rat- 
tlinir  and"stickinK" 
—for  the  life  of  the 
buildinir.  Thfrt'a 
noOiino  to  w^ar  out . 

Prominent  Uier*  of 
Chamberlin  Stripi 

ind  ode 
Chas.  n.  Srhnab 
Wm.  G.  McAdoo 
Thu!i.  A.  Kdifion 
J.  r.  noraran,  Jr. 
Kllhu  Kuot 
*  hauncoy -fl.  Dopew 
K.  II.  (iarj 
W.  K.  Vandrrbllt 
Iluifli  Chalnier.. 
Cliarles  nanatiibiion 
aod  huhUof  utben*. 

Tou  readily  appre- 
ciate that  such  peo- 
ple count  ena  nee 
none  but  the  best- 
hence  Chamberlin 
was  selected 


We  equip  windows,  doors,  casements  or  tranxoms— 
wood  or  metal— la  new  or  old  buildings, 
for  llluiit  rated,  descriptive  t)ook 
and  list  of  iiserv  In  your  vicinity 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

General  Offices.  109  Dinan  Building,  Detroit 


WRITE 


A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  \^:^^^:^i 

thorough,  complete,  and  simplified  hiKh  school 
course  that  >ou  can  finish  in  two  soars.  Meets  oH  col- 
tcge  entrance  leguiremenls.  Prepared  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  iaculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Write  for  booklet.      Send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  booklet  and  full  particulars.     No  obligations  what- 
ever.   Write  today — now. 
American  School  of  Coirespondence,     Dept  H2407G,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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IVe  never  even 
seen  them  !*' 


I'VE  driven  her  hard  for  over  25,000  miles,  often  carrying  a  tre- 
mendous over-load — and  never  once  have  I  been  stopped  by 
bearing  trouble — adjustment,  lubrication,  or  anything  else. 


"The  fact  is — I've  never  even  seen 
the  Hyatt  Bearings  in  these  wheels!" 

Non-adjustable,  frictjon  reducing, 
self-lubricating,  built  to  out-endure 
the  truck  itself — Hyatt  Bearings  absorb 
within  their  hollow,  helical  rollers,  the 
shocks  and  bumps  of  run  down  roads. 
They  not  only  insure  the  truck  owner 


ten  full  hours'  haulage  every  ten  hour 
day — but  reduce  his  upkeep  costs 
as  well. 

Because  of  their  economy  and  care- 
free dependability  they  are  used  in 
nine  out  of  ten  passenger  cars  as  well 
as  most  farm  tractors  and  commercial 
vehicles. 

ROLLER 
BEARINGS 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.  Motor  Bearinga  Division.   Detroit.    Michigan.  Tractor  Bearings  Division. 

Indus: rial  Bearings  Divisnin.    .Vcu-    ^'ork     N.  Y. 
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You  can  be  still  more  successful — 

Men  of  all  ages 
are  "going  to  school"  again 

IT  isn't  your  age,  if  s  what  you  know,  that  governs  your  success 
in  hfe.     New  ideas,  new  blood,  active  brain  power,  trained  minds, 
are  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  the  largest  and  most  progressive  business  institutions,  men 
of  all  ages  are  seeking  to  learn.  They  know^  they  can  grow  if  they 
have  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  more  business  subjects — if  they 
understand  other  departments  of  business  besides  their  own. 


Thousands  of  men  are  realiz- 
ing their  need  for  further  training 
in  business. 

That  is  why  75.000  far-seeing, 
clear'thinking  business  men  have 
enrolled  for  the  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service  and  are 
"going  back  to  school  again." 

These  men  represent  execu' 
tives  of  all  types.  Here  are  some 
of  the  classifications : 

13,534  Presidents  have  enrolled 

2,826  Vice-Presidents  have  enrolled 

5,372  Secretaries  have  enrolled 

2,652  Treasurers  have  enrolled 

11,260  Managers  have  enrolled 

2,626  Sales  Managers  have  enrolled 

2,876  Accountants  have  enrolled 

and  thousands  of  others  in  all 
kinds  of  positions — in  all  sorts 
of  work.  In  fact,  ambitious  men 
of  all  ages,  heads  ot  every  kind 
of  department,  executives  of  all 
ages,  have  profited  by  the  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  they  have 
gained  from  the  Course. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

333  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Send  me  "FORGING  AHEAD 
IN  BUSINESS"— Free 


Name . 


/Vine  hrre 


Business 
Address 


Business 


What  the  Course  rs — what 
it  will  do  for  you 

The  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service  gives  to  ambitious  men  the 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  business 
they  most  need  to  insure  advancement  in 
business.  It  consists  of  the  best  thought 
and  experience  of  thousands  of  America's 
most  successful  men,  presented  in  a  prac' 
tical,  interesting,  easy'to-follow  form. 

You  secure  a  thoro,  masterful  under' 
standing  of  the  fundamentals  that  un- 
derlie  all  business.  Once  mastered,  the 
knowledge  and  experience  you  obtain 
can  be  successfully  applied  to  any  busi' 
ness,  any  problem. 

Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authority  of  the 
highest  standing  is  represented  in  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Institute. 

This  Council  includes  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York ;  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent  engi- 
neer; Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and 
economist;  and  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of 
the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce. 

Get  further  facts — write 
for  FREE  book 

Our  11 2 -page  book,  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business,"  is  inspiring  and  interesting  reading. 
Send  for  your  fiee  copy. 

It  offers  to  presidents  of  large  corporations  a 
new  thought  in  the  selection  and  training  of  men 
for  positions  requiring  unusual  experience  and 
real  ability. 

It  offers  to  individuals  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare now  for  future  growth  because  of  their 
greater  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  all 
business. 

This  book  demonstrates  why  the  men  who 
are  "going  back  to  school"  today  are  the  real 
executives  of  tomorrow. 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  coupon. 


MODERN    H' 


1  \ 


'Wherever  we  are.  or  whatever  we  are  doing,   let   us  do  our  wcirk  ,i   V 
W.   B.   WILSON.  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Dennis,  the  U.  S.  Marine 


says: 


(C 


Hi 


KRE.AFTER,  when  some  poilu  (or  his 
sister)  tries  to  tell  anything  to  this  Marine, 
he  will  get  something  more  than  a  fishy 
stare  in  reply.  For.  due  to  your  little  khaki- 
clad  French  book,  which  I  have  absorbed  in  odd  mo- 
ments during  training,  I  can  now  make  a  few  practise 
flights  in  the  elusive  language  without  going  down  with 
all  on  board.  My  sergeant  lias  also  found  the  lxx)k 
highly  useful.  He  says  the  man  who  goes  to  France 
without  one  is  just  plain  out  of  luck.  Four  I'amour  <U 
Mike,  say  both  of  us.  let  the  other  lads  in  khaki  know 
about  this  handy  volume!" 

The  Soldier's  Service  Dictionary 

Rr  Frank  H.  Vizetei.i.y,  Litt.D..  LI,.D.  A  pocket  manual  of 
\var-Frpnrh  with  10, 000  military  and  conversational  expressions 
that  will  enable  y.)U  in^Utntly  to  express  in  Krench  anything  you 
need  to  say.  Exact  pronunciations  are  iriven  by  a  simple  and 
accurate  system.  Commands,  technical  terms,  popular  phrases, 
etc..  of  every  branch  of  the  service  are  explained  and  pronounced, 
as  are  aiso^tnousands  of  conversational  pnrsses  needed  In  every- 
day life-  Endorsed  by  many  Commandinsr  Officers  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
inctudinK  Major-General  J.  T.  Dickman  who  says.  "1  take  pleasure 
in  recoinmendinir  this  book  for  official  use  witli  tne  troops." 

Pocktt-siztd ,  khaki-bound,  nrt,  tl.OO:  by  mail  tl.Oi 
Thumb-notch  index  SS  eentt  extra, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Foralh  Atmm,  New'  Tok 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


M  Hfci^umfc  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

ExecQiive  Accountanta  command  biir  salaries.  Thou.<;ands  of  fimu 
need  them.  Only  2.000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  5!.  Manj 
are  carning^  93,000  to  SIO.OOO  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  it 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Ex  ami  nation. 't  or  executive  accountine  posi- 
tions.- KnowledK'e  of  BookkeepioK  unneceiiHary  to  befrin—wc  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  the  service  are  under  tne 
Buper\'i8ion  oi  a  lareo  stalT  of  C  P.  A'a.  including  William  B.  Ca»- 
tenh  Iz.  A.  M.  C.  P.  A..  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor.  Uni- 
versity of  ntinois;  Wm,  Arthur  Chaae  LL.  M..  C.  I'.  A..  Ex-Secre- 
tary Illinois  State  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other  membern  of 
American  Institute  of  Accountanta.  Low  tuitioD  fee — easy  tcnu. 
Write  now  ior  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1052-HAC,  Chicaci 
"The   World's   Greatest  Lxtcnsion  Lnncrsity" 


^The  Human  Side  of  Church  Wor' 


1 1  ERE   aro    'w*>    cleverly  written  hooV*!   V 
^  *^    James  M,  Campbei-I-   'Hamish    Munn 
pliotoifrniihii'  accuracy  will  bo  recocTU.-*.* 
t'hurcn  member. 


.    whoM- 

I  by  cvrry 


Elders  and  Deacons 

Skilful  little  character  sketches   of    rrprcHi 
types  that  will  be  familiar  to  rI),  every  one  a 

Portrait,    clean-cut   as   a    cameo, 
ull    of    kindly    wit    and   homely 
wisdom. 

Clerical  Type* 

Pitliy  descriptions  of  ministers  nf  widely  tliffcr- 
iriK  temperamenta  drawn  from  the  life  by  a  keen 
but  .symp.ithelJc  observer.  Shows  a  remark.ible 
comprehension  of  the  trials  that  besrt  the  pas- 
tor's life  and  the  unobtrusive  cauraj;e  with  which  ■*»^_ 
they  are  borne. 

Ifmo,  cloth.  tl.OO  each:  by  mail,  tl.os. 
riNK    .V    W^(;^^I,^S   COMPOY.  3.i4  Konnh   VTrnnr 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels: 

**Nothin(r  is  more  important  tlian  the  preser\-alion  of  th**  moral  ar 
physical  health  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  1  am  ^iire  tliat  t^. 
bonk  will  perforn*  a  real  patriotic  8er\-ico  to  the  country.  ...  la 
impressed  with  tlie  straightforward  and  practical  advice  and  informi 
tion  which  it  contains." 

HEALTH 

FOR  THE 

SOLDIERanoSAILOR 

Bv  TiioK.  Irvint.  Kisiikr  of  Ynlc  VnivcritHu,  Chnirma> 
Hi/piene  Kcfcrence  Board  of  ihe  Life  Extentiot 
Institute  (vhirh  includes  the  Stirffrons-ncnernl  o 
the  Arint/nnd  Xftfv'iand  Ki  cjknk  I.ymax  Ki.>.k.M,D. 
MedicaUDircctor,  Life  Krti  nsion  In.ititute. 
Packed  with  Information  on 


Camp  Life 
Alcohol 
Tobacco 
Ootdoor  Lirinf 
Outdoor  Sleeping 
Constipation 

Proper  Carriare  of  the  Body 
Neceuitj  ior  Cleanlineu 
Mental  Poise 
The  Venereal  Peril 
Care  of  the  Feet 
Deep  Brealhins 
Qoanlitr  and  Qoalitj  of  Food 
Required 


Poisons 

Tea  and  Coffee 

Care  of  the  Teeth  and  Gobi 

The  Follr  of  Worry 

Parasites 

Housinf 

Clothinf 

Classification  i>f    Foods — F»»l 

Building,  and  Retulating 

Diets 
Drug  Habits 
Colds 
Aclirity 
Work,  Play,  and  Sleep 


As  a  gift  to  a  friend  or  relative  in  tlie  Army  or  Navi 
this  little  hook  will  prove  of  far  reaeliinff  value  it 
prescrvine  tlie  health  and  even  life  itself.  All  royn/ 
/ie.'!  on  thi.i  hook  go  into  the  philanthropic  ti'ork  0, 
tlie  Life  K.r^•llsl">I  Inxtilute. 

Khaki  cloth,  pocket-fize,  60c  net;  t>o$tpaid,  64< 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORh 
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How  We  Improved 

Our  Memory 
In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of 

Victor  Jones  and  His  Wife 


"0( course  \  place  you!  Mr.  Addison 
Sims  of  Seattle. 

"If  I  remember  correctly — and  I  do 
remember  correctly — Mr.  Burroughs, 
the  lumberman,  introduced  me  to  you 
at  the  luncheon  of  the  Seattle  Rotary 
Club  three  years  ago  in  May.  This  is 
a  pleasure,  indeed!  I  haven't  laid  eyes 
on  you  since  that  day.  How  is  the 
grain  business.^  And  how  did  that 
amalgamation  work  out.'"' 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — in 
the  crowded  corridor  of  the  Hotel 
McAlpin — compelled  me  to  turn  and 
look  at  him,  though  I  must  say  it  is 
not  my  usual  habit  to  "listen  in"  even 
in  a  hotel  lobby. 

"He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most 
famous  memory  expert  in  the  United 
States,"  said  my  friend  Kennedy, 
answering  my  question  before  I  could 
get  it  out.  "He  will  show  you  a  lot 
more  wonderful  things  than  that  before 
the  evening  is  over." 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the  banquet  room  the 
toastmaster  was  introducing  a  long  line  of  the 
guests  to  Mr.  Roth.  I  got  in  line  and  when 
It  came  my  turn  Mr.  Roth  asked,  "What  are 
your  initials,  Mr.  Jones,  and  your  business 
connection  and  telejjhone  numljer?"  Why  he 
asked  this,  I  learned  later,  when  he  picked 
out  from  the  crowd  the  60  men  he  had  met 
two  hours  before  and  called  each  by  name 
without  a  mistake.  What  is  more,  he  named 
each  man's  business  and  telephone  number, 
for  good  measure. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing 
things  this  man  did  except  to  tell  how  he 
called  back,  without  a  minute's  hesitation, 
long  lists  of  numbers,  bank  clearings,  prices, 
lot  numbers,  parcel  post  rates  and  anything 
else  the  guests  gave  him  in  rapid  order. 


When  I  met  Mr.  Roth  awain — wliich  you  may  be  sure 
I  diti  the  fir.-st  chance  I  got — -lie  rather  bowled  me  over 
by  -sayinii,  in  hi^■  quiet,  modest  way: 

"There  is  notliing  miraculous  about  my  remembering 
anything  I  want  to  remember,  whether  it  be  names, 
faces,  figures,  facts  or  something  1  have  read  in  a 
mattazine. 

"Vou  can  do  this  just  as  easily  as  I  do.  .\nyone  with 
an  averajje  mind  can  learn  quickly  to  do  exactly  the 
same  things  which  seem  so  miraculous  when  1  do  them." 

"My  own  memory,"  continued  Mr.  Uotli.  "was 
originally  very  faulty.  Yes,  it  was — a  really  fioor  mem- 
ory. On  meeting  a  man  I  would  lose  his  name  in  thirty 
seconds,  while  now  there  are  probably  lo.ooo  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  I  have  met 
but  once,  whose  names  1  can  call  instantly  on  meeting 
them." 

^^  "That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth."  I  inierrupted, 
'you  have  given  years  to  it.     But  how  about  me?" 

"Mr.  Jones,  ■  he  replied,  "I  can  teach  you  the  .secret 
of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening.  This  is  not  a'guess, 
bciausc  I  have  done  it  with  thousands  of  pupils.  In 
the  hrst  of  seven  simple  les.sons  which  I  have  i)repared 


for  home  study  I  show  you  the  basic  principle  of  my 
whole  system  and  you  will  find  it — not  hard  work  as 
you  might  fear — but  just  like  playing  a  fascinating 
game,     I  will  prove  it  to  you." 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  Course  did,  I  got 
it  the  very  next  day  from  his  publishers,  the  Independ- 
ent Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  I  liad  learned— in  about  one  hour — how  to 
remember  a  list  of  one  hundred  words  so  that  I  could 
call  them  of?  forward  and  back  without  a  single  mistake. 

That  first  lesson  stuck.    And  so  d'f^  t:ic  cUier  ?«. 

Read  this  lette;  '  om  C.  Louis  Ailen,  whc  afc  jj  vcarr 
became  president  of  a  million  dollar  corporation  the 
Pyrcne  ManufacturiuR  Company  of  N"V'  Vsr!:.  n^aker^ 
of  the  famous  fire  e;ctin!;aishers: 

"Now  that  the  Roth  Memory  Course  is  finished,  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the  study 
of  this  most  fascinating  subject.  I'sually  these 
courses  involve  a  great  deal  of  drudgery,  but  this 
has  been  pure  pleasure  all  the  way  through.  I  have 
derived  much  Ix^ncfit  from  taking  the  course  of  in- 
struction and  fe<'l  that  I  shall  continue  to  strengthen 
my  memor>'.  That  is  the  In-at  part  of  it.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  recommend  your  work  to 
my  friends. 

Mr.  Allen  didn't  put  it  a  bit  too  strong. 

The  Roth  Cour.sc  is  priceless.  I  can  absolutely  count 
on  my  memory  now.  I  can  call  the  name  of  most  any 
man  I  have  met  before — and  1  am  getting  better  all  the 
time.  I  can  remember  any  figures  I  wish  to  remember. 
Telephone  numbers  come  to  my  mind  instantly,  once  I 
have  filed  tham  by  Mr.  Roth's  easy  method.  Street 
addresses  are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (\-ou  know  what  that  is) 
has  vanished.  I  used  to  be  "scared  stiff  '  on  my  feet^ 
because  I  wasn't  sure.  I  couldn't  remember  what  I 
wanted  to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident,  and  "easy 
as  an  old  shoe"  when  I  get  on  my  feet  at  the  club,  or 
at  a  banquet,  or  in  a  business  meeting,  or  in  any  social 
gathering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all  is  that  I 
have  become  a  good  conversationalist — and  I  used  to 
be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx  when  I  got  into  a  crowd  of 
people  who  knew  things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning  most  any 
fact  I  want  right  at  the  instant  1  need  it  most.  I  u.-^ed 
to  think  a  "hair  trigger"  mcmon,-  belonged  only  to  the 
prodigy  and  genius.  Now  I  see  that  every  nujn  of  us 
lias  that  kind  of  a  memory  if  he  only  knows  how  to 
make  it  work  right. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after  groping  around 
in  the  dark  for  so  many  years,  to  be  able  to  switch  the 
big  searchlight  on  your  mind  and  s<c  instantly  cverj-- 
thing  you  want  to  remember. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders  in  your  office. 

Since  we  took  it  up  yo.i  never  hear  anyone  in  our 
office  say  "I  guess"  or  "I  think  it  was  about  so  much" 
or  "I  forget  that  right  now"  or  "I  can't  remember  "  or 
"I  must  look  up  his  name."  Now  they  are  right  there 
with  the  answer  like  a  shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Multigraph"  Smith?  Real 
name  H.  Q.  Smith,  Division  Manager  of  the  Multi- 
graph  Sales  Company.  Ltd..  in  Montreal.  Here  is  just 
a  bit  from  a  letter  of  his  that  1  saw  last  week  : 

"Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nulahell.  Mr.  Roth 
has  a  most  remarkable  Memory  Course.  It  is  simple, 
and  easy  as  falling  ofi  a  log.  Vol  with  one  hour  a 
day  of  practice,  anjone — I  don't  care  who  he  is — 
can  improve  his  memor>'  1 00  ix;r  cent  in  a  week  and 
1000  i)er  cent  in  six  months." 

My  advice  to  you  is  don't  wait  another  minute.  Send 
to  Independent  Corporation  for  Mr.  Roth's  amazing 
course  and  .see  what  a  wonderful  memory  you  have  got. 
Your  dividends  in  increased  earning  po'ttrr  will  be 
enormous.  VICTOR  JONES 


What  the  Course  did  for 
Mrs.   Jones 

^  From  \yhat  Mr.  Jones  tells  us,  the  Roth  Memor>' 
Counse  did  just  as  wonderful  things  for  Mrs.  Jones. 
She  bivame  fascinated  with  the  lessons  the  first  evening 
she  could  get  them  away  from  her  huslwnd.  and  he  is 
forced  to  admit  that  not  only  did  she  learn  the  magic 
key  words  more  quickly  and  easily  than  he  did — but  so 
did  Genevieve,  their  twelve-year-old  daughter. 


But  the  fun  of  learning  was  only  the  ^-    ' -.     In  a 

few  days  Mrs.  Jones  was  aii.azed  to  s<  •   nei»ly 

acquired   power  to  remember  the  coui.:.  •■-  ■■he 

had  to  remember  simplified  her  life.   The  >u:  Is 

of  housekeeping  smoothe<l  themselves  out  \'  .y. 

She  was  surprised  how  much  more  time  .she  haJ  for 
recreation — because  she  remembered  easily  i-  i  auto- 
matically her  many  duties  at  the  time  ti(\  iiould  be 
remembered.  And  when  evening  came  "^be  niis.-K.'  ->!uch 
the  old  "tired  feeling"  and  was  fresher  than  she  iiad 
been  in  years. 

At  her  club  she  became  a  leader  because  her  fellow 
mr-mbers  could  count  on  her  to  conduct  dub  matters 
w-ii'  a  clear  head  and  in  orderly  procedure. 

In  her  social  life  Mrs.  Jones  began  to  win  a  popularity 
that  she  had  never  dreamctJ  of  attaining.  The  rt-a-on 
V  as  easy  to  understand — be<'ause  she  never  forgot  a 
name  or  face  once  she  was  introduced — and  this  also 
made  her  a  successful  hostess — much  to  the  wonder  of 
her  friends.  In  short.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  developing  her  own 
perfctly  good  memory,  discovered  a  secret  of  success, 
not  only  in  housekeeping,  but  in  her  social  life. 

Now  we  understand  the  Roth  Memory  Idea  is  going 
like  wildfire  among  Mrs.  Jones'  friends — for  she  has  let 
them  into  her  secret. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Eleanor  A. 
Phillips.  State  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Woman's 
Liberty  Loan  Committee: 

"Enclosed  please  find  check  for  |5  for  Memory 
Course  forwarded  me.  This  courac.  to  my  mind,  is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  of  its  kind  I  have  ever 
heard  of,  and  comes  to  hand  at  u  time  when  I  need 
it  greatly. 

".As  Chairman  for  the  State  of  Tcrmessec  for 
Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary for  me  to  remember  the  names  of  thousands  of 
women,  and  with  the  very  little  acquaints ncx-  I  have 
had  with  your  wonderful  course  I  lind  my  n  em  >ry 
greatly  strengthened.  I  feci  sure  that  alter  having 
completed  the  course  1  will  be  able  to  know  my 
women  and  the  counties  they  arc  from  the  minute  I 
sec  them." 


Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation,  the 
publishers  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  that  once  \  ou 
have  an  opportunity  (o  see  in  \  our  own  home  how  i  a-y 
it  is  to  improve  your  niemorj-  power  in  a  few  sliort 
iiours.  that  they  arc  willing  to  send  the  course  on  free 
examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  or 
write  a  letter  ani  the  complete  course  will  be  .sent,  all 
charges  prepaid,  at  onre.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied, semi  it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  the 
thou.sands  of  other  men  and  women  who  have  used  the 
course,  send  only  f s  in  full  payment.  Vou  lake  no  risk 
and  you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon 
now  before  this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 


FREE  EXAMINATION   BLANK 


3nliq)tnDau  iforponitiDa 

DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Dept.  2310-A  119  Went  40th  St.,  New  York 

Publishrrs  of  The  Indel>einifnt  (and  Harper's  WfOily) 
•The  Most  Satisfactory  Wai  Journal  in  Amai<o" 

Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memors'  Course  of  sr\-pn 
lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  course  to  you  within 
6vc  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  Js. 


Name. 


A  ddress . 


,L.D.  io-«>-i8    I 
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"You're  Afraid!" 


"I  ain't  afraid." 
"You  are." 
"I  ain't." 
"You  are." 


What  would  have  happened  next  if  you  were  a  boy?  A 
frightful  mix-up.  With  the  calm  unreasonableness  of  youth 
these  two  boys  fought  without  even  knowing  each  other — just  as 
you  have  fought  many  a  time — just  because  you  couldn't  help  it. 

MARK  TWAIN 

25  Volumes  —  Novels  —  Boys'  Stories  —  Humor  —  Essays  —  Travel  —  History 


No  wonder  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
like  Mark  Twain  best.  No  wonder  the 
boys  at  Annapolis  told  Secretary  Daniels 
that  they  would  rather  read  Mark  Twain 
than  anyone  else.  To  them,  as  to  you, 
Mark  Twain  is  the  spirit  of  undying 
youth — the  spirit  of  real  Americanism 
—for  he  who  came  out  of  that  loafing; — out- 
af-  elbows  —  down  -  at  -  the  -  heels   Mississippi 


town  —  he  has  passed  on  to  the  world 
the  glory  of  our  inspiring  Americanism — 
the  serious  purpose  that  underlies  oiir 
laughter — for  to  Mark  Twain  humor  is 
only  incidental — and  he  has  made  eternal 
the  springs  of  its  youth  and  enthusiasm 
Take  Huckleberry  I'inn  and  Tom 
Sawyer,  by  the  hand  and  go  back  to  your  own 
bo V hood. 


The   Great  American      A  Big,  Human  Soul 


He  was  an  Anieiican.    He  iiad  the  iileaiism  of 
America— the  humor,  (lie  kiiulliness,  tlie  reach- 
ing toward  a  bigger  tiling,  the  simplicity.    Born 
poor — growing  up  in  a  shabby  little  town  on  the 
Mississippi  — a  pilot — a  seeker  for  gold  —  a 
printer — Mark    Twain    was    mouliled    on   the 
frontier  of  America.      In  his  work   we   find  all 
tilings,    from    the  ridiculous    in    "Huckleberry 
Finn"    to   the    sublime    of    "Joan   of   Arc" — 
V     the  mosk  spiritual  book  that  was  ever  written  in  the 
\     EriKlish  laiWU'ARe.  of  serene  and  lovely  beauty,  as 
\    lofty  as  Joan  herself.   A  man  who  could  write  two 
V     such  booksas"lluekleberry  Finn"  ;md  "Joan  of 

N 


i,it. 

DiK. 

on. 

I'JIS 


Perhaps  you  tiiink  you  have 
read  a  good  deal  of  Mark 
Twain.  Are  you  sure?  Have 
you  read  all  the  novels.'  Have 
you  read  all  the  short  stories.' 
Have  you  read  all  the  brilliant 
fighting  assays.' — all  the  hu- 
morous ones  and  the  historical 
ones .' 

Think '"of  it — 25  volumes  filled 
with  the  lauRhterand  the  te:>rsand 
the  liuhlinK  that  made  Mark  Twaui 
so  wonderful.  Beneath  the  lauKh- 
ter  is  a  big  human  soul,  a  big 
philosopher. 


:i-nnr 
-nnr 


Arc"  was  sublime  in  power.  His  youth  and  his 
.  lauRhterwerc  eternal;  his  genius  will  neverdie. 

Harper  &  ^X  ^^^    PriCC     Solc    MuSt    StOp 

Broth«ri  N  Mark  Twain  wanted  everyone  in  .Vmetica  to  own  a  set  of  his  books.     So 

75 Frinklin SqiUTC  N      one  of  the  last  thin«s  he  asked  was  that  we  make  a  set  so  low  in  prii-e  tliat 

New  York  \     everyone  niiuht  own   it.      Me  wiid:    "Don't   make  line  editions.     Don't 

*     make  editions  to  sell  for  $2(K)  and  .$.'{00  atid  $  I  .(MX).    Make  good  books. 

Jicnd     MH-,    all  »       books  Rood  to  look  at  and  easy  to  read,  and  make  their  price  low."     So 

Iic\^'.^^1al^k  T«  .in's  \  ^^'''  l'^^'''  '"'^<1<"  "''"  >«■'•  -'^"f'  "'^  •"  """■  ^^■'"  ''•"■'^  ''•'^"  ^^^9  '°  **^"  "  "' 
Work'i  ill  JS  VoliiMUM,  ^  this  low  price.  Ri-sinR  costs  make  it  iinpos-sible  to  continue  the  sale 
illusirairci,  boiiriil  in  \  of  Mark  Twain  at  a  low  price.  New  editions  will  cost  very  much 
liandwmc  green  cloth,  v  more  than  this  Auttior's  National  Kdition.  .V  few  months  ago  we 
KtampcKl  in  roI.I,  Willi  .  had  to  rai.s?  the  price  a  little.  Th.it  raise  in  price  w.is  a  very 
•  small  onr.  It  «loe«  not  inaltrr  much  if  you  mi^setl  it.  But  now  (lie 
\  |>rii-e  miiKt  go  up  again.  Von  mum  act  at  once.  You  must  sign 
^  nnd  mnll  the  couixm  now  If  >'OU  want  n  sel  al  the  (Hipul.^r  priiT. 
do   not  tielay.     This  rdilion  will  soon   l>o  withdrawn,  and   itien 


gold,     with 
lrimmcd'c<lgcs.  If  not  sat- 
isfactory, I  will  mum  tlicni 
:»l  yoiirexi>cnso.    Otherwise  I 
will  send  you  Si  within  sdays. 
and  |j  a  month  for   14  month* 


and  » J  a  nioiit  1  tor   ■  4  momiv.  consideral.lv  more  for  vour  M ark  Twain. 

(Hor  cash  deduct  S^  from  remit-     \>  The   la-t  of    the  edition  i,  in  sight      There  will    never 

t.tncc.)  ^     ,-iRain  ho  a  sot  of  Mark  Twain'at  the  pretN'nt  price.      .Now  is 


Name 


Atldrcss  . 


To  (rrl  thereil.  tmlf  Ipnthor  l>in,linff,  rlianr*   t^rm* 
t«  12. bO  within  b  days,  and  |4  A  month  fur  16  month*. 


iigain  tic  a  set  ot  Mark  I  wain  at  the  present  pr 
\    your  opportunity   to  save   money.      Now  is  the  time  to 
.    send  the  coupon  to  gel  your  Mark  Twain. 

\,    HARPER   &    BROTHERS 

.        N^  Eitablished   1817 

New  York 


niH^-nnr 


\  ':^-^rin 


\     Franklin  Square 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 


WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  The  Digest  dur- 
ing October.  The  October  5th  issue 
contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each 
school.  We  suggest  that  you  vrrite  for  catalogs 
and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
listed  belo^v,  or  wewrill  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits 
the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality, 
size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be 
considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  is 
possible  and  receive  time-saving  infomnation  by 
veiling  to  the  schools  or  direct  to  the 

School  Department  of 

The  Literary  Digett. 

GIRLS'   SCHOOLS  &   COLLEGES 

D.  C Nat'l  Park  Seminary 'V\'ashineton 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary.  Washington 

Mo Lindenwood  College St.  Charles 

N.  Y Ossining  School Ossining 

Tenn.  ..  .Ward-Belmont Nashville 

■Va Mary  Baldwin  Seminary. . .  Staimton 

HoUins  College HoUins 

Wis Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

Milwaukee 
Minne-Wawa  Camp  School 

Tomahawk  Lake 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

N.  J Peddie  Institute Hightstown 

N.  Y Manlius  Schools Manlius 

N.  C Pinehurst  School Pinehurst 

Ohio  ....  Ohio  Mil.  Institute College  Hill 

Pa Carson  Long  Inst. . .   New  Bloomfield 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

Kiskiminetaa  Springs 

■Va Fishbume  Military  School 

Waynesboro 

Wis St.  John's  Military  Academy 

Delafield 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BACKWARD 

CHILDREN 

N.J. Bancroft  Training  School 

Haddonfield 

Pa Miss  Brewster's  School. .  Lansdov^'ne 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Roslyn 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Ind Bogue  Institute Indianapolis 

Wis North-Westem  School Milwatikee 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Mica.  ...Detroit  Technical  Institute...  Detroit 

MUSIC  SCHOOLS 

N.  Y Institute  of  Musical  Art 

New  York  City 
Mrs.  Berry's  Studio. .  New  York  City 

LAW  SCHOOLS 

Mich.  . .  .Detroit  College  of  Law Detroit 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Md Calvert  School Baltimore 


Minne-Wawa  Camp  School  for  Girls 

High  school  3iil)jivt3  and  all  winter  sports.      .\lso  subjects 
for  girls  who  are  t»o  young  to  go  to  college. 

Address   Mr.  and    Mrs.  M.  A.  EBERT, 
Tomahawk  Lake,  Oneida  Co.,  Wisconsin 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

.  A  course  of  fi>rty  lesson?  in  the  history,  form, 

li;tructurc,andwrilinnof  thoShorl-SlorrtaUKhtby 

^  Pr.J.  Ilrnr  K«rn«rrln,for  xrarsKdilnrof  I.ipplnrnU'a. 

i:<0- page  catalogue  free,     fl  ease  add  rest 

^^„^  TIIK  IIOUK  CORRKSPONDEM  K  SI  IIOOL 

Dt.  Kwi'clo    DrpU  71  ^  SprlDgtlrld,  Hasfc 

Tolls  of  the  ervAi  o7ir'nr1miitu*s  in  this  *<*' 
derful  nrofoasion,  ami  lu'W  you  c»n  •'•'^V 
mail  Six  months'  term.  Diploma  BW»ro*0. 
EPGAR  G     AIX'ORN.  Prcw. 

Amorlrnii  Arhnol  omniiklKC 
185  K.Stnto  St..  lVpt.99.rOLirMniIS.OHIO 


Winter  Camps  and  Schools 

M.\X  V  parents  are  seeking  information  .ibout 
healthful  and  instructive  places  for  boys 
and  girls  of  \-arious  ages  and  developinent. 
who  for  some  reason  cannot  attend  public  or 
private  schools. 

It  is  very  simple  to  reach  a  conclusion  with  the 
assistance  of  The  Digest. 

Write  to  us  or  send  direct  for  descriptive  announce- 
ments of  Camps  and  Schools  with  out-of-door 
f.iiilities  the  \enr  round,  which  appear  in 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


The  Mark  of  the  Beast 

Here  is  a  facsimile  of  the  seal  of  the 
Caesars,  A.D.  5-6,  the  official  stamp  of  im- 
perial Rome,  alluded  to  in  Revelation  by 
this  contemptuous  title.     It  is  taken  from 

The  New  Archeological  Discoveries 

by  Professor  Camden  M.  Cobern.  of  Allegli?ny  Col- 
lege, Meadville,  Pa.,  who  has  accoinplishod  in  this 
fascinating  volume  the  feat  of  making  a  subject 
usually  considered  somewhat  dry  as  absorbing  as 
romance.  His  book,  acclaimed  everywhere  by  experts 
as  unique  in  scope  and  treatment,  tells  of  all  the  re- 
cent excavations  in  Egypt.  Palestine,  and  the  near 
East,  and  shows  how  these  make  pl.iin  many  pas- 
sages in  Holy  Writ  and  corroborate  various  state- 
ments of  the  New  Testament  writers. 

Surprising  Facts  Regarding  Early  Christians 

The  thousands  of  papyri  recently  unearthed  in- 
cluding deeds,  business  and  love  letters,  contracts, 
government  reports,  etc..  show  that  the  life  of  apos- 
tolic days  was  very  like  our  own.  They  speak  of 
conscription,  the  high  cost  of  living,  tax  dodging,  the 
servant  problem,  woman  suffrage,  preparedness,  and 
many  other  supposedly  modern  questions.  To  take 
up  this  book  is  to  be  unable  to  lay  it  down.  It 
holds  the  attention  like  a  novel. 

Some  Authoritative  Opinions 

"This  is  a  book  that  was  much  wanted  to  focus  to- 
gether the  varied  material,  especially  papyri,  that  bore 
on  early  Christianity.  .  .  .  Every  one  not  already  a  spe- 
cialist in  these  studies  will  lie  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
Cobern." — W.  M.  Flinders  Pelrie  in  Ancient  Egypt. 

"A  new  and  valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  world.  .  .  .  Would  make  a  stir  in  the  world  at 
any  other  time  than  thi.s." — Christian  Advocate,  N.  Y. 

"A  very  fascinating  book.  Dr.  Cobern  has  done  excel- 
lent work  in  briuKing  together  the  results  of  scholarly  re- 
search and  interpretation."— /?«f.  Dr.  Chas.  II.  Parkhursl. 

"It  has  filled  us  with  wonder.  .  .  .  Dr.  Cobern  has  pro- 
duced a  magnum  opus  in  the  tniest  sense." — Mfthodist 
Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"You  have  given  us  a  monumental  work." — Bishop 
Thomas  Nicholson,  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago. 

8vo,  Cloth,  Illustrated.    $3.00;  by  mail,  $3.16. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourti  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Travel  the  World  at  Your  Ease 


Who  has  not  longed  to  voyage  at  will  to  far-olT 
foreign  lands,  to  see  their  wonders  and  observe  their 
strange  customs?  You  have  to-day  an  unequaled 
opportunity  of  doing  this  by  proxy  without  stirring 
a  step  from  home  by  reading 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern 

by  Sir  Frederick    Treves,  fatuous  Biitiili  surgeon  ami  writer 
of  exceptional  chHi-ni  ;in<l  descriptive   jxiwer.    Tliis  fas'-inating 
Tolume  takes  yovi  round  the  gloljo  and    tlirouf^h   its  giapluc  da- 
•criptions  and  beautiful  pliotofrraphs  you  foci  tlic  lure  .>f 
Sunsets  on  Egyptian  Lakes  The  Streets  of  Delhi  il  Nighl 

High  Noon  in  an  Indian  Bazaar        The  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra 

The  Golden  Pagoda  at  Rangoon 
The  Nightmare  City  of  Canton 
Bathing  at  Diamond  Head,  Honolulu 


The  Temple  of  the  Tooth  al 

Kandy 
Ike  Cherry  Gardens  of  Japan 


The  World-famed  Yosemite  Valley    The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
ftnd  many  other  scenes  of  romantic  hcauty  and  historic  interest. 
A  fine  targe  volume  of  HO  Paget,  with  io  full-page 
ittuttratioiu.     Cloth  Bound,  fs.^.'i:    6j/  mail,  ti'.iO 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenoe,  New  York 


Is  This  Straight  Firing? 

Read  .Article  on  the 

"Reconstructive  Forces 
and  the  New  Era" 

By  Samuel  Zani»B.\tten 

Ilomiletic  Review  for  November.    Price 

30  cents   per   copy.     $3.00   i)er   year. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS     COMPANY,    New    York 


THE   BURIAL 
OF  THE  DEAD 


INI.SlliRS  of  all  ilenoniinatioiis 
will  welcome  this  verv  useful  book 
In-  tlie  Rev,  George  Dtiftield,  n.l>., 
and  the  Rev.  Sanniol  W.  Duniold, 
which  embodies  the  fruits  of  their 
— •  --_.  long  ministerial  cxperieiu-o  at  the  Rrave- 
y^  side.  It  cotitains  a  numlxT  of  short  ser- 
^^  R  vicesand  extracts  from  the  scriptures,  with 
,^  _  yr  I  II  topics  and  texts  that  will  be  instantly  help- 
ful in  an  cincrRency.  Slips  handily  into  the  pocket.  No 
pastor  .should  miss  owning  it.  Cloth.  7?  cents;  limp 
leather,  $1 .00:  add  S  cents  for  postage  when  ordering. 
FllNK  *   WAtJNAl.l.S  COMrAXV.  !t.'.4  Koiirlh  Aveniic.  Nen  Vork 
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"The  Boy 
Who  Wouldn't 
Grow  Up!" 

IN  a  harsh  and  bleak  Scot  winter,  a 
boy  with  a  frail  bociy  anci  eager 
soul,  longed  to  be  a  pirate  and  a  soldier 
and  a  buccaneer.  But  the  frail  body 
would  not  and  could  not.  So  the 
soul  that  looked  forth  from  the  great 
eyes  wandered  over  the  sea  and  cliff 
into^dangers  andterrors  beyond  Jielief. 

The  little  boy  grew  up,  but  that 
eager  soul  never  did,  and  it  built 
itself  a  world  of  daredevilrv  in  which 
heroes  were  not  made  of  stuff  and 
sawdust,  and  villains  so  real  that  thev 
terrify  you  in  the  night. 

You    know   that   boy  —  the  world 

^^^^   called  him 

It^n  STEVENSON 

but  he  is  the  boy  we  love  so  in 
Treasure  Island,  he  is  the  youth  in 
"Kidnapped,"  he  is  the  gallant  sol- 
dier in  St.  Ives,  he  is  the  irresponsi- 
ble king  in  Prince  Otto,  he  is  the 
preposterous  lawyer  in  "The  Wrong 
Box,"  he  is  the  daring  wanderer  in 
the  South  Seas,  he  is  boyhood  eter- 
^^^^^  nal,  undying.  But  in  the 
^^^^^B  Master  of  Ballantrae  he 
^^^^^B  finds  no  place — and  in 
^^^B  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
^^^^HL  Hyde  ' '  we  look  for 
^^^^SL  him  in  vain;  for  these 
^^^^|U  were  written  when  the 
^^^^^D  boy' s  soul  was  overborne 
^^^^^V  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
^^^^^B  world — for  this  was  a 
^^^^K  wise  man  this  ROBERT 
^^^m  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
^^^^^B  SON — for  him  genius 
i^^^^V   flashed    into    the    dark 


spots  and  the  queer  spots  and  the 
startling  spots  of  human  fates — if 
we  could  understand  genius,  then  we 
might  know  how  one  man  wrote  two 
such  books  as  the  lovely  "Child's 
Garden  of  Verses"  and  the  dark  and 
dreadful  "Ebb  Tide." 

There  is  treasure  indeed  in  these 
twentv-five  volumes — boundless  jov 
for  all  the  days  of  your  life.  There 
are  many  people  who  have  thrilled 
over  "Treasure  Island"  who  do  not 
know  that  there  are  twenty-five  such 
volumes — every  page  a  revelation. 

"Not  to  know  these  gentlemen, 
what  is  it  like.''  It  is  like  never 
having  been  in  love.  But  thev  are 
in  the  house.  That  is  like  know- 
ing that  you  will  fall  in  love  to- 
morrow morning,"  said  James  M. 
Barrie. 


At  Last— the  Thistle  Stevenson 

25  Volumes  / 


For  Less  Than  Half  Price 


/ 


Adventure  —  Hamor  —  My»tery  —  Historical  Romance  ~~  Estays  -    Poems 
Also  Stevenson's  Letters.     40  Illustrations 


/ 

/      OwHa 

For  years  the  lovi-r.<  of  bc.iutiful  books  have  looked  with  longing  cjTs  al  the  /     r  ~    ^""^ 
famous  Tliistte  Edition,  and  a\  islutl  they  could  call  it  their  own.  ^'      "7  F*k  *ft 

But  the  Thistle  Edition  was  so  costly  to  launch  that  tlie  price  was  beyond    .  ^* 

the  reach  of  most  peiiple.     But  now.  at  last,  we  have  wcU-omo  news  for  the     '        Smd 
big  world  of  Stevenson  lovers.  Vou  can  have  the  T'       ■     ■    ■  n-     /    cliar«r» 

iuK  all  of  Stevcn.son's  Works  in  JS  volumes — at  Ics-  .     /   o^^-V,^' 

iircat  original  outlay  for  plates  Ins  larRely  been  woiL, ,. ,.;.  ,.,,. /     ^°!  '^T'^^ 

,ilc,  and  the  Stevenson  heirs  have  Rcnerously  nxliiv-ed  their  ro\-altics.     .     , 

In  all  the  history  of  this  house  wc  have  never  lyyn  able  to  make     .       '" 
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Hurrying-up  Essential  Transportation 
of  the  Nation's  Fuel 

Some  one  thousand  coal  dealers  now  use  Autocar  motor  trucks 
because  of  their  proven  dehvery  economy  in  long  or  short  hauls 
through  all  manner  of  road  conditions. 

This  twoton  unit  with  its  short  wheel  base  is  easily  and  quickly 
maneuvered  where  motor  truck  service  would  apparently  be  im- 
possible. In  narrow  streets  it  is  out  of  the  way  when  busy  traffic 
demands  thoroughfare. 

Everyw'here  lit  is  hurrying  up  the  essential  transportation  of  the 
nation's  fuel. 


Our  traffic  experts  are  at  the  service 
of  everyone  who  has  hauling  problems 
to  solve. 


The  Autocar  Company 


Established  1897 


ARDMORE,  PA. 


Autocar 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


CAUSES   OF  THE  GREAT   GERMAN  DEFEAT 


THAT  "ONLY  MILITARY  REASONS"  could  have 
compelled  the  groveling  Teuton  pleas  for  peace  was 
clear  enough  even  if  a  leading  German  newspaper  had 
not  made  the  open  confession.  "Only  military  reasons,"  in  the 
shape  of  Allied  victories  "from  Dixmude  to  Damascus,"  ac- 
counted for  the  reported  revival  of  gaiety  in  Paris  while  neutral 
observers  told  how  in  BerUn  "everybody  wants  to  group  to- 
gether just  as  before  great  disasters."  Only  military  reasons, 
editors  assiu-e  us,  can  account  for  the  revolutionary  outbreaks 
in  the  Central  Empires  and  the  Teutonic  governments'  panicky 
moves  toward  self-domocratization.  These  October  days  have 
been  fruitful  enough  in  significant  military  events.  Early  in  the 
month  the  Hindenburg  line,  "the  impregnable  Zion  of  l*russian 
MiUtarism,"  as  one  editor  caUs  it,  with  its  trench  system,  and 
redoubts,  and  gun-emplacements,  and  dugouts,  and  luxurious 
ofl&cers'  quarters,  "became  a  reminiscence,"  to  use  another 
newspaper  phrase.  So  quickly  and  completely  was  it  smashed 
by  Haig,  and  so  quickly  did  the  foe  withdraw  from  his  long-held 
positions,  that  a  Cambrai  dispatch  significantly  reported:  "The 
infantry  is  marching  in  columns  of  four  through  villages  hastily 
abandoned  by  the  enemy."  On  the  11th  newspaper  readers 
could  scarcely  believe  the  statements  to  the  effect  that  Belgian 
authorities  were  directing  Belgian  residents  in  England  to  be 
ready  to  return  to  their  homeland :  within  two  weeks  the  Germa  n 
armies  were  leaving  West  Flanders.  In  the  first  weeks  of  Octo- 
ber, the  Brooklyn  Eagle  notes,  "the  battle  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  enemy  would  stay  in  France  and  Belgium  this  winter" 
was  fought  and  won.  Not  only  have  the  Allied  forces  broken 
through  the  Hindenburg  line,  taken  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
and  Laon,  and  forced  the  Germans  from  the  Flanders  fields,  but 
all  along  they  have  been,  as  the  same  paper  puts  it,  "giving  the 
Hun  his  daily  defeat."  As  the  Germans  give  up  western 
Belgium  and  northern  France,  Foch  is  making  their  retreat 
costly  in  man-power  and  war-materials,  and  "in  plain  words," 
says  the  Newark  News,  "such  reductions  mean  the  destruction 
of  the  German  armies."  It  is  largely  a  question  of  weather, 
writes  Mr.  C  H.  Grasty  from  Paris  to  the  New  York  Times: 
"with  enough  good  fighting  days  before  the  mud  slows  everything 
down,  the  wounds  that  the  German  beast  will  lick  in  his  winter 
quarters  will  be  wounds  he  won't  recover  from."  With  the 
German  host  outflanked  in  Belgium  and  the  Champagne,  the 
battle-lino,  as  one  press-^Titer  remarks,  assumes  "the  shape  of 
a  vast  trap  thrusting  its  jaws  out  to  engulf  the  German  armies." 
No  wonder,  observes  Mr.  McPherson  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
that  Ludendorff  "sent  IMnce  Maximilian  into  the  market  to  buy 
a  truce  for  him  on  the  best  terms  possible,"  as  he  saw  the  German 
defense  everywhere  "getting  more  brittle,"  Gorman  \in\is 
getting  "hopelessly  intermixed,"  the  big  German  fighting 
machine  "beginning  to  function  awkwardly  and  painfully,"  and 
"no  Une  of  safety  in  sight,  oven  on  the  French  and  B(>lgian 
border."  Foch  has  been  concurrently  taking  territory  and 
destroying  the  German  military  establishment,  this  authority 


continues.  His  natural  ambition,  we  are  told,  is  to  make  the 
retreat  of  the  German  armies — still  a  long  way  from  home  soil — 
"if  not  as  costly  as  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow,  at  least  as 
costly  as  his  retreat  from  Leipzig.  Germany's  power  to  continue 
the  war  ought  to  be  definitely  snuffed  out  before  Ludendorff 
extricates  himself  from  northern  France  and  Belgium  and 
establishes  what  are  left  of  his  two  hundred  odd  divisions  of 
March  last  on  a  Une  covering  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine." 

In  one  of  the  darkest  moments  for  the  Alhed  c^use  last  spring. 
General  Foch  confidently  told  Mr.  Llojd  George  that  e\'en  then 
he  preferred  his  own  position  on  the  map  to  Hindenburg's.  Our 
editors  remember  this  now  as  they  ascribe  "the  present  military 
supremacy  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Allies 
in  the  field  "  to  Foch's  militarj'  genius  and  foresight  and  Hinden- 
burg's or  Ludendorff's  lack  of  those  qualities.  Americans  like 
to  compare  Foch  to  Grant.  The  Boston  Transcript  recalls 
Grant's  "hammering  blows,"  and  quotes  these  words  from  the 
Union  commander's  final  report  as  a  perfectly  good  definition 
of  the  Foch  strategy: 

"I,  therefore,  determined,  first,  to  use  the  greatest  number 
of  troops  practicable  against  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy, 
preventing  him  from  using  the  same  force  at  different  seasons 
against  first  one  and  then  anothcT  of  our  armi«'.s  and  the  possi- 
bilitj'  of  repose  for  refitting  and  producing  necessary  supplied 
for  carrying  on  resistance.  Secondly,  to  hammer  continuously 
against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until, 
by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing  left 
for  him  but  an  equal  submission  with  the  loyal  section  of  our 
common  country  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land." 

We  are  reminded  by  the  Detroit  Free  Pre^s  that  Foch  saw  the 
fatal  weakness  in  the  German  plan  of  offensive  to  be  the  need 
of  long  pauses  for  rest  and  preparation  between  the  gigantic 
blows.  In  those  pauses  the  Allies  were  able  to  nilly  and  reform, 
and  so  eventually  to  work  the  Germans'  undoing.  Foch  de- 
vised a  strategy  of  deli\'ering  blows  on  a  smaller  scale,  whereby 
he  has  been  enabled  "to  work  concentrations  and  preparations 
with  sufficient  forces  for  fresh  blows  to  fall  constantly  in  new 
sectors  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  fighting  on  other 
fronts."  By  this  method,  continues  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
"he  has  been  able  to  shift  his  l>lows  from  the  Vesle  to  the  Ancre, 
from  the  Ancre  to  th(>  Somnie,  from  the  Somrae  to  the  Oise.  from 
the  Oise  to  the  Lys,  from  the  Lys  to  the  Somme  again,  from  the 
Somme  to  the  Scarpe,  and  now  from  the  Scarpe  to  the  Aisne."' 
Instead  of  "three  periods"  of  intensive  fighting  of  approximately 
a  Week  each,  such  as  Hindenburg  st,iged,  what  wo  have  had  is 
three  solid  months  of  continuous  battling  with  never  a  rest  for 
the  enemy.  Now  the  smash-thnMigh  l>etween  Cambrai  and  St. 
Quentin  wins  the  applauj'e  of  the  onlooker,  now  the  attack  on 
the  right  wing  in  Champagne  and  the  Argonne  seems  all  im- 
portant, again  the  inigbty  blows  which  drive  the  Germans  from 
the  coast  cities  of  Flanders  seem  to  be  decisive.  But  in  the  end. 
observes  the  New  York  Evening  Poal,  "it  will  be  hard  to  say 
which  has  l>een  the  decisi\-e  stroke  in  the  storm  of  blows  which 
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Foch  is  raining  down  with  right  and  left  hand.  From  which- 
ever direction  the  knockout  may  come,  the  result  \vill  really 
have  been  attained  by  the  two-fisted  attack."  The  essential 
aim  of  the  Foch  plan,  as  the  Philadelphia  North  American  sees 
it,  "has  been  to  keep  the  German  rearward  movement  going"; 
"therefore,  the  required  proof  of  Foch's  success  is  not  the  feat 
of  breaking  through,  but  the  accomplishment  of  conducting  an 
offensive  campaign  that  is  as  powerful  after  nine  weeks  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning."     It  seems  to  the  Newark  Ncn-^  that  the 
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soldiers  after  all."  A  mihtary  authority  already  quoted,  Mr. 
WilUam  L.  McPherson,  says  that  Germany's  present  defeat  is 
primarily  due  to  the  general  who  devised  the  German  west  front 
campaign  of  last  spring — presumably  Ludendorff.  According 
to  this  TXTiter — 

"If  the  Germans  in  March  last  had  elected  to  stay  in  the 
Hindenburg  hnes  they  would  not  now  be  begging  for  peace. 
Allied  unity  of  command  would  probably  not  yet  have  been 
achieved.     The  flow  of  American  troops  to  France  would  not 
have  been  accelerated.     The  Macedonian  front  would 
not  have  crumbled.     Germany  would  have  had  troops 
to  spare  to  defend  Macedonia  and  Palestine  and  keep 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  at  least  partially    contributing 
members  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.     She  would  also 
j..^   e  had  enough  troops  left  to  develop  and  organize 
hcT  power  in  the  conquered  Russian  provinces — per- 
haps to  exploit  those  provinces  to  her  own  military 
benefit. 

"Germany's  real  hope  of  victory  lay  in  solidifying 
her  grip  in  the  East  and  in  playing  for  a  deadlock  in 
the  West." 
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REDEEMING  THE  FLANDEBS  FIELDS. 

Marshal's  purpose  is  to  "canalize  the  German  retreat  as  he 
canalized  the  German  advances" — 

"He  is  evidently  determined  to  make  Germany  go  out  the  way 
she  came  in,  through  the  naiTOw  Belgian  pass.  Germany  chose 
it  because  it  was  the  easy  way  to  come  in,  but  it  will  be  a  difficult 
way  to  go  out,  and  it  will  carry  Ludendorff' s  armies  to  the  low- 
lands of  the  Rhine,  which  do  not  lend  thenis('l\-es  to  strong 
defenses." 

Germany  suffered  in  the  field  from  the  combination  of  Foch's 
superior  methods  of  attack  and  "the  inherent  faults  of  Luden- 
dorff's  strategy"  last  spring,  contends  Mr.  Walter  Duranty  in 
one  of  his  dispatches  to  the  New  York  Times.     As  we  tead: 

"Ludendorff  had  promised  victory  by  the  use  of  shock  divi- 
sions formed  by  emasculation  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  Attack 
after  attack  was  pushed  home  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  but 
always  the  Allies  were  able  to  bar  the  road  ere  it  was  too  late. 

"Finally  Foch  judged  the  German  Army  to  be  sutTficiently 
exhausted  and  struck  in  turn.  Since  then  the  enemy  has  had 
no  respite.  Instead  of  intermittent  offensives  launched  after 
long  preparation  the  Allied  attacks  have  boon  continuous.  The 
disi)irited  Germans,  to  wliom  a  victorious  entl  of  tlio  war  had 
been  promi.sed  before  August,  have  been  hammered  incessantly. 
Salient  after  sali(>nt  created  has  bitten  holes  in  their  line  and 
sooner  or  latiu-  conipellod  wide  and  costly  retirement." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  newspaper  avers  that  the  break 
in  German  morale  both  at  home  and  in  the  field  has  been  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  discovery  that  they  are  beaten  in  the 
department  of  milit^iry  science  and  not  merely  bj'  the  weight 
of  numbers;  "their  once  worshiped  chiefs  are  only  second-rate 


While  some  writers  have  praised  Germany's  retreat 
tactics,  Mr.  McPherson  finds  them  sadly  at  fault.  In 
getting  out  of  his" salients"  in  France,  Ludendorff  lost 
after  July  18,  260,000  prisoners  and  3,700  guns,  only 
to  find  himself  in  equally  vulnerable  new  sahents 
caused  hy  AUied  penetration  at  weak  points.  We  read 
further: 

"Every  German  retreat  since  July  18  last  has  been 
dilatorj'^  and  lumbering.  Hence  the  excessive  losses 
in  prisoners  and  guns.  Ludendorff  has  not  mastered 
the  art  of  retirement.  In  1914  von  Moltke  the 
Younger  got  a  group  of  defeated  German  armies  back 
from  below  the  Marne  to  the  north  of  the  Aisne  at 
maximum  speed  and  Avith  scarcely  anj-  losses.  He 
knew  where  he  was  going  and  why.  Ludendorff,  on 
the  contrary,  has  always  shown  great  indecision  and 
confusion  of  purpose  in  his  retreats  and  has  had  to 
pay  an  enormous  price  for  these  shortcomings.  Y'et 
some  mysterious  influence  keeps  him  in  command.  For 
which  the  Allies  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful. 
Nothing  could  suit  Foch  better  than  to  have  Luden- 
dorff run  true  to  form  in  the  grand  withdrawal  to  the 
French  and  Belgian  border  which  is  now  starting." 

But  as  several  American  editors  point  out,  Germany 
is  being  beaten  by  inferiority  of  resources  as  well  as  by  inferiority 
of  leadership.  Foch,  they  remark,  apparently  has  all  the  tools  he 
needs,  he  has  the  divisions  to  maneuver  with,  the  guns  with  which 
to  blast  his  way  through,  the  tanks  -wnth  which  to  defy  the 
German  machine  guns,  abundant  airplanes  and  means  of 
transport.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  it  far  from  im- 
probable that  Hindenburg  did,  as  rumored,  initiate  the  Gorman 
peace  plea  "because  of  the  drA-ing  up  of  the  sources  of  munitions 
and  war-material;  Germany  has  reached  the  end  of  her  re- 
sources." It  was  known  in  Holland  last  August,  according 
to  a  New  York  Tribune  correspondent,  that  Ludendorff  had 
"stated  privately  that  the  failure  to  get  raw  material  was 
jnaking  the  situation  serious,  and  added  that  only  the  captures 
of  the  March  offensive  saved  a  crisis  earher."  A  German  officer* 
recently  taken  prisoner,  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  he 
saw  tli(>  great  masses  of  artillery  and  motor-transports  beliind 
the  Allied  lines  and  said,  "we  are  well  off  as  to  shells,  but  you 
seem  to  have  an  endless  supply."  Captured  German  orders, 
says  Mr.  Duranty  in  the  New  York  Times,  "show  the  shortage 
of  horses,  artillery,  and  the  lack  of  war-material  of  all  sorts." 
One  su<'h  order,  for  instance,  "refers  to  the  jamming  of  machine 
guns  duo  to  substitution  of  iron  for  copper  cartridge-cases  and 
the  inferior  quality  of  ersatz  grease,  wherewith  the  guns  are 
lubricated."  In  another  dispatch  this  writer  says  that  the 
nmnber  of  guns  per  German  battery  has  been  reduced  by  from 
three  to  four  in  many  cases  and  many  artillery  rinits  have  been 
.supprest.     In    three   months,    he   continues,    "the   Allies   have 
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destroyed  or  captured  over  5,000  cannon — a  full  quarter  of  the 
total  artillery  force  of  Germany.  At  the  same  time  the  forced 
'combing  out'  of  workmen  from  the  factories  has  seriously 
lowered  production,  and  this  weakness  grows  daily  more  pro- 
nounced and  dangerous."  A  dispatch  from  Bern  received  by 
way  of  Paris  and  Washington  says  that  even  in  ordina,ry  times 
Gorman  factories  had  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
artillery;  "but  since  the  Allies'  advance,  with  the  capture  of 
4,000  cannon  and  of  nearly  25,000  machine  guns,  Germany  is  no 
longer  able  to  make  up  for  her  losses,  as  the  dearth  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  steel  used  in  the  making  of  guns  begins  to  be  felt." 
Germany's  ability  to  keep  on  fighting  is,  of  course,  largely  a 
matter  of  resources,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  coal-mines 
around  Lens  and  Laon  have  been  recovered  by  the  British  and 
French  and  that  General  Pershing  is  striking  at  the  iron-mine 
region  in  the  Argonne  and  is  within  artillery-range  of  the  iron- 
mines  around  Metz.  Moreover,  Germany's  hold  on  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor  is  being  broken. 

German  loss  of  man-power  is  estimated  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  on  the  basis  of  the  dispatches,  at  900,000  between 
the  middle  of  July  and  the  middle  of  October,  300,000  in  prison- 
ers and  600,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and,  even  allowing  for  the 
return  of  the  slightly  wounded,  it  is  plain  to  this  newspaper 
"that;  the  Germans  have  permanently  lost  more  than  the  entire 
strength  of  their  1920  class,"  which  General  Malleterre,  the 
French  military  expert,  writing  for  the  New  York  World,  sets 
at  something  under  500,000.  In  the  meantime  American  troops 
are  reaching  France  at  the  rate  of  250,000  a  month,  as  officially 
announced  in  Washington.  Probably  2,000,000  of  our  men  are 
already  on  French  soil.  Most  of  these,  of  course,  are  still  in 
training,  but  two  field  armies  have  been  formed  and  are  fighting 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Liggett  and  BuUard,  respectively, 
while  a  third  field  army  is  in  process  of  formation. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  Allied  troops,  little  perhaps  needs  to  be 
said.  One  correspondent  has  seen  the  French  poilus  grow  young 
again  at  victory's  fountain  of  youth.  A  captured  German 
officer  at  the  point  of  death  said  that  as  a  professional  soldier 
he  admired  the  French  "as  the  world's  finest  soldiers."  The 
British  achievements  at  Cambrai  won  eager  plaudits  from  the 
French,  and  never,  writes  General  F.  D.  Maurice,  "have  Brit- 
ish grit  and  valor  accompUshed  more." 

But  without  exaggerating  our  own  importance  or  deeming 
our  men  better  fighters  than  the  Frenchmen  or  the  British,  we 
naturally  take  most  interest  in  the  achievements  of  our  own 
soldiers,  whose  first  appearance  in  the  Allied  battle-line  at 
Cantigny  and  Chateau-Thierry  marked  the  turning  of  the 
tide  which  now  nms  so  strongly  against  Germany.  They 
won  their  spurs  in  large-scale  fighting  at  St.  Mihiel,  after 
which  the  American  Army  was  given  the  post  of  honor  in  the 
Argonne.  Here  Pershing's  men  have  been  meeting  some  of 
the  most  determined  resistance  that  the  Germans  have  made 
during  recent  weeks.  Here,  says  one  military  authority,  the 
American  First  Army  has  the  hardest  role  of  all  to  play  in  the 
present  offensive.  Here,  another  writer  points  out,  Germany 
has  called  upon  the  Prussian  Guards  to  withstand  the  assaults 
of  ihe  Yanks  and  has  sent  in  three  times  as  many  reenforcements 
to  each  division  in  the  line  as  at  Cambrai.  We  ha\e  expert 
German  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  job  given  to  our 
men  north  of  Verdun;  an  intercepted  order  of  General  von  der 
Marwitz  stated  that  upon  German  resistance  here  '•depends 
the  fate  of  a  great  part  of  the  Western  Front,  ptThajis  of  the 
nation."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  thus  explains  the  strategic 
importance  of  this  part  of  the  Allied  offensive: 

"The  whole  Allied  forward  movement  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Meuse  is  the  swinging  back  of  a  huge  door,  with  the  Allies, 
from  Belgium  to  Gouraud,  pusliiiig  irresistibly  against  the  broad 
surface  of  the  door,  but  the  Americans  on  the  Meuse  hammering 
on  the  hinges.     The  door  can  yield,  as  it  has  been  yielding 


everywhere  along  its  broad  front  from  the  North  Se^  to  the 
Aisne,  but  if  it  gives  on  the  hinges  it  means  German  diHaster. 
Before  the  German  frontier  is  reached,  the  door  may  swing  back 
eighty  miles  from  Ostend  to  Antwerp,  sixty  miles  Vxjfore  it 
reaches  Brussels  from  (Jourtrai,  sixty  miles  before  it  reafihes 
Namur  from  Solesmes,  fifty-five  miles  before  it  reafjhes  M^'-zieres 
from  Rethel.  But  less  than  twenty  miles  from  where  the 
Americans  stand  tf>-day  would  bring  them  to  Montm^-dy  and 
Longuyon  and  the  cutting  of  the  German  line  of  communications 
and  the  loss  of  the  Briey  region.  That  is  why  German  resis- 
tance is  most  desperate  in  front  of  Liggett's  men.  Having  seen 
at  Chateau-Thierry  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  keeping 
a  door  shut,  Foch  has  now  given  the  Americans  the  chance  of 
showing  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  bursting  a  door  open." 

Besides  this  army,  small  American  units  are  fighting  at  various 
points  along  the  line  "like  the  sharp  teeth  in  a  buzz-saw,"  to  use 


Cupyriglitcil,  1918,  by  the  Press  Pul)]iuhiiiK  Company.      (The  New  Yurk  "  EvcDiug  Worhj.") 
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— Ketten  in  the  Los  Angeles  Express. 

one  enthusiastic  correspondent's  vigorous  phrase.  These  "un- 
noted American  victories,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
editorially,  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  these  American  troops 
who  are  barely  mentioned  in  dispatches  have  played  a  gallant 
and  essential  part  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  German  lino  in 
Champagne  and  near  Cambrai. 

Germany  is  daily  expecting  an  American  attack  in  Lorraine 
or  Alsace,  according  to  the  dispatches.  While  she  is  becoming 
increasingly  awan>  of  the  activities  of  American  airmen,  the 
bombardment  of  the  Rhine  cities  has  so  far  largely  been  the 
work  of  British  airmen.  But,  says  the  Kansas  City  Times, 
"when  America  takes  the  air  in  force  with  the  great  .«;quad- 
rons  of  i)lanes  now  assembling  in  France,  the  Rhine  Valley, 
which,  is  the  great  supply-artery  of  the  whole  German  miUtary 
system,  will  be  brought  under  the  Allied  gun.s  and  put  out  of 
business,"  and  "Mayeuce,  Coblenz,  Diisseldorf,  Essen,  will 
share  the  fate  of  the  Lower  Rhine  towns."  In  this  connection, 
we  may  note  that  it  has  recently  been  brought  out  in  testimony 
l)efore  a  committee  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington that  we  already  have  8,390  trained  American  fliers. 
Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  in  charge  of  our  aircraft  pn>duction.  was 
with  our  forces  at  St.  Mihiel  and  in  ^he  .\rgonne.  and  is  quot*Hl 
as  saying  that  "in  both  these  ofTensi\es  the  air  forces  were 
stronger  in  numbers  and  perhaps  as  high  in  efficiency  as  in  any 
battle  of  the  war." 

A  detailed  chronological  statement  of  the  successive  events 
of  the  campaigns  in  France  and  Flanders,  as  well  .is  in  the  other 
theaters  of  war,  will  be  found  under  the  hejuling  of  "Current 
Events,"  on  page  62. 
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PASSING  SENTENCE  ON  THE  KAISER  AND  ON  HIS  PEOPLE 


CAN  DEMOCRACY  IN  GERMANY  make  Germany 
safe  for  the  world,  and  the  world  in  turn  "safe  for  democ- 
racj',"  is  the  question  asked  by  thoughtful  writers  as 
they  note  the  loud  rumblings  of  revolution  in  Germany  and 
realize  that  the  rule  of  the  Hohenzollorn  dj-nasty  may  be 
ended.  It  is  obvious  that  President  Wilson  at  least  will  more 
readily  talk  peace  with  the  democratic  Germany  than  with 
the  Kaiser's  Government,  but  American  opinion  is  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  believing  that  the  German  ship  of  state  can  escape 
the  storm  of  Allied  vengeance  merely  by  throwing  overboard  the 
Imperial  pilot.  German  papers  are  now  placing  the  responsi- 
bility for  German  ruin  upon  the  person  of  the  Emperor  and  seem 
to  think  that  Germany  may  be  received  as  an  equal  among 
nations  by  deposing  him.  The  Socialist  New  York  Call  perhaps 
goes  further  than  most  Americans  when  it  declares  that  when 
the  news  comes  "that  Kaiserism  in  Germany  is  going  down  with 
a  mightj'  crash  and  that  the  people  of  Germany  wish  to  speak 
for  themselves,"  then  "the  people  of  other  nations  will  be  glad 
to  speak  with  them  and  then  true  peace  parleys  will  bring  the 
great  world-war  to  an  end."  Seeretarj^  Lansing  in  a  recent 
address  urged  the  American  people  to  discriminate  carefully 
between  the  military  dictators  of  Central  Europe  and  the  people 
who  have  served  them,  "between  the  ignorant  and  the  intelli- 
gent, between  the  responsible  and  irresponsible,  between  the 
master  and  the  serf."  Mr.  Lansing,  it  should  be  noted,  has, 
however,  pointed  out  that  the  mere  abdication  of  the  Kaiser 
would  not  be  of  itself  greatly  significant.  "  If  it  is  simply  setting 
up  one  of  his  sons  in  his  place  the  situation  would  not  be  change^ 
in  the  least,"  says  the  Secretary;  "but  if  he  should  abdicate  in 
favor  of  a  democratic  Germany  it  would  mean  something." 
The  abdication  of  William  II.  would  not  alone  be  sufficient 
punishment  for  that  ruler  to  satisfy  aU  Americans.  St.  Helena 
is  a  word  which  has  occurred  to  many  an  editor.  Others 
hear  of  castles  in  Scandinavia  toward  which  Ilohenzollern 
eyes  have  been  wistfullj^  turning  during  recent  weeks.  But  there 
seems  to  be  considerable  editorial  reluctance  to  allow  the  de- 
stroyer of  Belgium  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  old  age.     As  the  Phila- 


delphia Evening  Ledger  not«s,  William  himself  has  introduced  to 
the  world  an  appalling  variety  of  tortures.  Indeed,  it  says,  "if 
the  Allies  were  to  apply  to  the  Kaiser  some  of  his  own  methods 
ci\"ilized  opinion  would  be  outraged,  of  course,  and  yet  the  law 
of  compensation  would  but  follow  its  normal  course."  Thus 
William,  instead  of  being  e.xiled,  might  be  "gassed  to  death" 
or  "mutilated  like  the  children  of  Belgium,  or  crucified."  People 
who  are  more  merciful  and  respectful,  remarks  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  "are  willing  to  court-martial  him  and  shoot 
him  instead  of  hanging  him  like  a  dog."  But  even  so,  the 
Chicago  daily  sees  objections  to  such  a  course.  It  remem- 
bers how  Charles  I.  of  England  was  killed  bj'  his  enemies  and 
later  "got  into  the  English  church  ritual  as  'Charles,  King 
and  Martyr'";  indeed,  "almost  every  executed  monarch  has 
founded  a  political  party  thrivHlng  on  his  'martyrdom,'"  and 
"we  want  no  unnecessary  and  avoidable  sentimentality  about 
HohenzoUernism  in  Germany."  Besides,  The  Daily  News 
continues — 

"It  is  not  a  matter  merely  of  Hohenzollerns.  It  is  not  a 
matter  merely  of  one  man  or  of  one  family.  It  is  a  matter  of 
a  whole  great  class  within  the  German  people.  This  class, 
.  .  .  rejoicingly  and  masterfully  composes  the  structure  and 
provides  the  steam  for  the  hideous  engine  of  which  the  Kaiser 
is  the  lever-puller.  In  justice,  if  we  executed  the  Kaiser,  we 
should  have  to  execute  this  whole  class — which  is  impo^ible. 

"Our  task  is  not  to  execute  anybody,  except  certain  com- 
manders who  have  been  guilty  of  deliberate  de^^ilish  atrocities. 
Our  task  is  to  bring  the  Germans  to  the  point  of  themselves 
spewing  forth  all  HohenzoUerns  and  all  Junkers  and  all  other 
such  people  out  of  their  system.  We  should  foil  oiirselves  if 
we  tried,  by  executions  or  the  like,  to  perform  an  abdominal 
political  operation  on  the  body  of  Germany.  Our  task  is  to 
give  Germany  an  emetic." 

Toward  such  an  end,  writes  Da^-id  Lawrence  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  is  President  Wilson's  present  poUcy  directed.  He 
is  aiming  at  the  same  time  to  hasten  the  defeat  of  the  German 
militarj-  machine  and  to  insure  permanent  peace  when  that 
machine  has  been  crusht.  Just  now,  declares  !Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  greatest  emphasis  must  be  "laid  on  the  fact  that  ^Ir.  Wilson 


jo.n'ah. 
— Bawlay  in  the  Baltiinorv  Sun. 


TO  WHICH  WILL  HK  iSURRF.NDER  ? 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


WHY   WILLIAM   WEEPS. 
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intends  to  see  that  justice  is  given  the  German  people,  however 
anxious  he  may  be  to  see  punishment  visited  on  the  heads  of  the 
Kaiserites,  who  have  so  long  deceived  the  people  of  Ger- 
many."    Mr.  Lawrence  continues: 

"The  whole  purpose  of  the  President's  diplomacy  is  to  assure 
the  elements  in  Germany  which  are  ready  to  overthrow  the 
Kaiser  and  his  cohorts  that  in  so  doing  they  can  expect  a  square 
deal  from  the  enemy." 

Other  Washington  correspondents  testify  to  the  unanimity 
of  opinion  both  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  country  that 
whatever  else  may  come  to  pass  nothing  less  than  the  deposition 
of  the  House  of  HohenzoUern  \nall  satisfy  the  American  people. 
The  New  York  Tribune  quite  agrees  that  "the  world  has  had 
enough  of  the  HohenzoUerns,"  and  thinks  that  the  final  disposition 
of  "the  last  of  the  Caesars"  "may  say  the  difference  between  the 
world's  safety  and  its  danger."  Yet  it  protests  against  in- 
junctions to  confine  our  hatred  to  Germany's  rulers,  saj'ing: 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  distinguish  between  the  German  people 
and  their  rulers.  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  them.  .  .  .  Let 
them  disown  the  war  that  has  been  made  in  their  name  and  beg 
the  world  to  forgive  them  for  participating  in  its  atrocities. 
Then  we  may  begin  to  distinguish." 

A  newspaper  which  has  been  consistently  supporting  Mr. 
Wilson's  diplomacy,  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor,  de- 
clares that  even  tho  the  German  people  may  disavow  the  house 
of  Hohenzollern  and  all  its  works,  it  can  not  dissociate  itself 
from  them.     It  reminds  us  that — 

"So  long  as  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  appeared  to  be 
successful  no  exception  was  taken  to  the  atrocities  in  Belgium,  in 
Servia,  in  Greece,  or  in  Armenia;  no  criticism  was  launched 
against  the  sinking  of  passenger-shii)s  at  sea,  with  the  entailed 
murder  of  women  and  cliildren;  nor  was  anything  seen  to  be 
wrong  in  the  bombardment  of  open  cities  from  Zeppelins  and 
airplanes,  with  all  the  destruction  of  civilian  life,  including 
women  and  little  children,  necessitated  by  the  act.  The  colonies 
of  Germany  in  Africa  might  resemble  'the  orchard  of  the  King,' 
with  their  fruit  of  corpses  dangling  from  roptis,  and  men  and 
women  might  go  about  with  backs  which  had  been  beaten  into 
jellies  with  sjamboks,  but  Germany  never  questioned  the 
righteousness  of  the  proceedings.  The  orchards  of  France 
might  be  cut  down,  the  soil  of  her  fields  poisoned,  her  cities 
burned,  and  her  inhabitants  driven  hke  cattle  into  slavery,  with 
their  own  horses  and  cows,  but  Germany  raised  no  protest.  The 
fault  of  the  Kaiser,  in  a  word,  was  not  the  crime,  but  the  failure. 
What  Germany  failed  to  see  was  that  such  proceedings  con- 
stitute their  own  doom." 

There  is  little  in  the  President's  "fourteen  principles"  or 
later  speeches  about  Germany's  "paying  the  bill."  But  that 
bill  is  to  be  paid,  statesmen  and  editors  in  all  Allied  nations 
agree.  The  indemnities  for  the  losses  caused  by  the  f7-boats, 
the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  Belgium  and  northern  France, 
perhaps  the  repayment  of  the  indemnity  wrung  from  Franco  in 
1871,  must  come  mainly  from  the  pockets  of  the  German  people, 
even  tho  the  private  fortimes  of  their  rulers  be  taken  first.  If 
the  German  Army  and  German  prisoners  do  the  actual  work  in 
France  and  Belgium,  as  suggested,  it  will  still  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  German  populace.  Any  boycott  of  Gorman  business,  of- 
ficial or  unofficial,  will  fall  heavily  on  both  rich  and  poor  in 
Germany.  These  practical  details  of  peace  are  receiving  more 
and  more  attention  in  the  American  press.  They  are  reiterated 
by  statesmen  like  Senator  Lodge  and  Colonel  Roosevelt.  A 
resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate 
adding  demands  for  retribution,  reparation,  and  guaranties  to 
the  American  peace  principles  set  forth  by  President  Wilson. 

The  German  peace  overtures  began  with  the  note  of  October  G, 
our  readers  will  roraomber,  asking  for  an  armistice?  Thi>  Presi- 
dent on  the  8lh  countered  with  certain  queries,  which  Gormany, 
on  the  12th,  answered  by  signifying  its  acceptance  of  the  Wilson 
peace  terms,  and  its  willingness  to  evacuate  occupied  territory 
preparatory  to  an  armistice,  and  declaring  (hat  the  Chancellor 
had  spoken  for  both  German  Government  and  Gorman  pooph. 


On  the  14th  President  Wilson  forwarded  through  Seeretary 
Lansing  the  following  reply  to  the  German  peace  plea: 

"The  unqualified  a<y;eptance  by  the  present  German  Gov- 
ernment and  by  a  large  majority-  of  the  Heichstag  of  the  terms 
laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  Unit<^l  State's  of  America  in 
his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uniterl  Stat<*  on  the  8th  of 
.January,  1918,  and  in  his  subsequent  addressc-s,  justifies  the 
President  in  making  a  frank  and  direct  statement  of  his  der-ision 


NEFERACAIN 


yyt^u^/fii^ 


■GERMANY  AND  THE  NEXT  WAR." 

— Harding  in  the  Broold>-n  Eagle. 

with  regard  to  the  communication  of  the  German  Government 
of  the  8th  and  12th  of  October,  1918. 

"It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  process  of  evaeuation 
and  the  conditions  of  an  armistice  are  matters  which  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  and  advice  of  the  military  advisers  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Allied  governments, 
and  the  President  feels  it  his  duty  to  siiy  that  no  arrangement 
can  be  accepted  by  the  Go^■ernraent  of  the  United  States  which 
does  not  provide  absolutely  satisfactory  .safeguards  and  guaran- 
ties of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  military  suprema.cy  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States* and  the  Allies  in  the  field. 

"He  feels  confident  that  he  can  safely  assume  that  nothing 
but  this  will  also  be  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  Allied 
Governments. 

"The  President  feels  that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  add  that  neither 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor.  hv  is  quite  .<ure.  the 
governments  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  associatetl  as  a  belligerent  will  consent  to  consider  an  armistii« 
so  long  as  the  armed  forces  of  Gormj'.ny  continue  the  illegal  and 
inhumane  practises  which  they  still  persist  in. 

"At  the  very  time  that  the  German  («ovornmont  approaches 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  projKJsals  of  pea<"e 
its  submarines  are  engaged  in  sinking  passenger-ships  at  sea, 
and  not  the  ships  alone,  but  the  very  boatH*?  in  which  their 
passengers  and  crows  seek  to  make  thiir  way  to  safety,  and 
in  their  present  onforc(»d  withdrawal  from  Flanders  and  France 
the  German  armies  are  pursuing  a  cour.'^e  of  wanton  destruction 
which  has  always  b(H>n  regarded  as  in  dirix»t  violation  of  the 
rules  and  practises  of  ci\ilizod  warfare.  Cities  and  \illaetv!.  if 
not  destroyed,  are  beiug  stript  of  all  they  contain  not  only,  but 
often  of  their  very  inhabitants. 

"The  nations  associated  against  Germany  can  not  be  «\p«>cted 
to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  while  acts  of  inhumanity,  spolia- 
tion, and  desolation  are  being  continued  which  they  justly  look 
upon  with  horror  and  with  burning  h»«rts. 

"It  is  no<H\>^Sitry  also  in  order  that  there  may  he  no  possibility 
of  misundcrst-iinding  that  the  IVesident  should  very  solemnly  call 
tho  attention  of  tho  Cio\ornmont  of  Gonnany  to  the  languag<e 
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and  plain  intent  of  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  German 
Government  has  now  accepted.  It  is  contained  in  the  address 
of  the  President  dehvered  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  last.     It  is  as  follows: 

'"The  destruction  o  every  arbitrary  power  anywhere  that 
can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world,  or,  if  it  can  not  be  presently  destroyed,  at 
least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotency.' 

"The  power  which  has  hitherto  controlled  the  German  nation 
is  of  the  sort  here  described.  It  is  within  the  choice  of  tlie 
German  nation  to  alter  it.  The  President's  words  just  quoted 
naturally  constitute  a  condition  precedent  to  peace,  if  peace 
is  to  come  by  the  action  of  the  German  people  themselves. 
The  President  feels  bound  to  say  that  the  whole  i)i'ocess  of  peace 
will,  in  his  judgment,  depend  upon  the  definiteness  and  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  guaranties  which  can  be  given  in 
this  fundamental  matter.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  gov- 
ernments associated  against  Germany  should  know  beyond  a 
peradventure  with  whom  they  are  dealing." 

This  note  received  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the 
American  and  Allied  press.  Even  critics  of  the  Administration 
like  Senator  Lodge  declared  themselves  delighted  with  it. 
Such  a  reply,  in  the  opinion  of  some  newspapers,  might  just  as 
well  have  been  sent  when  the  first  German  note  came.  To 
others  the  lack  of  any  hint  of  punishment  for  Germany  seems 
an  unfortunate  omission.  In  general,  it  is  held  as  the  practical 
equivalent  of  an  insistence  upon  Germany's  absolute  surrender. 


MORE   "U"-BOAT   SAVAGERY 

/^N  OUTBURST  of  submarine  lawlessness  and  ferocity, 
/-\  coming  at  the  time  when  Germany  was  asking  for  peace 
■^  -^  on  the  plea  of  a  changed  Government  and' a  contrite 
heart,  has  "created  an  impression  in  England,"  on  the  authority 
of  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Timea,  "only  second  to 
that  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  Lusitania."  Scarcely  less  is  the 
wrath  aroused  over  here.  "DeUberate,  foul,  cruel  murder," 
declares  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  summing  up  popular  feeling 
aroused  by  the  destruction  of  three  ships,  two  of  them  passenger- 
steamers  carrying  women  and  children,  under  circumstances 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  offered  "not 
even  the  pirate's  excuse  of  a  search  for  booty.  It  was  brutal, 
savage  killing  for  the  pure  lust  of  slaughter."  President  Wilson's 
dignified  declaration  that  this  Government  can  not  consider  an 
armistice  Avith  a  Government  whose  submarines  "are  engaged 
iu  sinking  passenger-ships  at  sea,  and  not  the  ships  alone,  but 
the  very  boats  in  which  their  passengers  and  crews  seek  to  make 
their  way  to  safety,"  is  quoted  by  the  Washington  Po.si,  which 
adds:  "The  brutalized  lords  of  Germany  committed  no  act 
of  folly  that  was  more  surelj'  destined  to  work  their  own  undoing 
than  when  they  gave  orders  to  kill  women  and  children  by  sub- 
marine torp(>do." 

The  LeiHstcr,  who.se  destruction  was  ac(^omj)anied  by  the 
greatest  loss  of  life  of  the  three  recent  victims,  was  a  small  Irish 
mail-  and  passenger-steamer  plying  between  Kingstown  and 
Holyhead.  She  was  torpedoed  twice  while  near  the  Irish  coast, 
and  .sank  iii  fifteen  minutes,  carrying  down  4S()  of  her  ()S7 
passengers.  More  than  forty  bodies  were  counted  the  following 
morning  afloat  amid  the  wreckage  near  the  spot  where  the 
Bteam<>r  had  gone  down.  An  Englishwoman  WTites  to  the  New 
York  Times: 

"To  convey  lo  \()ur  readers  the  e.xact  atrociousness  of  this 
culiniti;iliiig  murder,  ask  them  t()imagin(>  the  torpedoing  of  on(>  of 
the  Fall  Uivcr  boats  full  of  men,  women,  and  children,  ))eaeefiil 
folk  all.  And  such  an  event  is  not  at  all  imjH-obable.  The  Kail 
River  route  is  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  that  betwe<'n  Holy- 
head and  Kingstown,  and  I  doubt  if  a.s  yet  it  is  as  well  patrolled." 

A  particularly  sigiiificnnt  feature  of  this  .sinking  is  th(>  fact 
that  it  has  gone  home  to  Irish  htmrts  a^  has  no  other  l)it  of 
German  barbarousness.  As  T.  P.  O'Connor  writes  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle: 

*'It  takes  an  Irishman  accustomed  to  cross  tho  Irish  (^hannel 


to  realize  in  all  its  poignancy  the  tragedy  just  faced  in  the  Irish 
seas.  On  these  packet-boats  you  found  all  Ireland  in  microcosm 
— superior  landlord,  priest,  merchant,  politician — and  often  you 
looked  with  something  of  a  renewed  caU  of  the  blood  to  some 
Madonna  face  of  a  little  Irish  girl  that  was  returning  from  the 
sanctuary  of  a  convent  school;  or,  if  the  passage  were  from 
Ireland  to  England,  you  saw  a  bride  beginning  her  honeymoon 
-with  love  light  in  her  eye,'  to  quote  from  one  of  our  most  popixlar 
of  Irish  ballads. 

"Babes  often  sat  in  their  mothers'  laps,  probably  a  young 
oflficer's  wife  or  some  young  Irishman  starting  out,  as  I  did 
myself,  from  Ireland's  poverty  and  hopelessness,  as  in  old 
Ireland  now  passed  away,  and  opening  its  Uttle  eyes  on  this 
strange,  sinister  disturbing  portent  of  the  sea. 

"Such  was  doubtless  the  kind  of  boat-load  that  the  Leinster 
carried  on  the  morning  of  last  Thursday.  I  see  by  the  reports 
that  there  were  many  women  and  children  on  board.  Stealthily, 
murderously,  the  German  submarine  approached  and  fired 
first  one  bomb,  which  might  still  leave  possibility  of  the  vessel's 
struggling  to  land  or  at  least  sur\aving  long  enough  to  save  its 
passengers,  and  then,  to  make  the  devilish,  murderous  work  sure, 
there  came  a  second  explosion  and  they  were  all  thrown  on  the 
surging  cold  waves,  men  and  women  and  babes,  and  left  to  die 
amid  their  helpless  screams. 

"Irish  men,  Irish  women,  Irish  babes,  and  their  blood  have 
now  been  added  to  the  proud  conquest  of  German  culture." 

Then,  following  this  "proud  conquest,"  came  the  sinking  of 
another  passenger-steamer,  the  Japanese  liner  Ilirano  Maru, 
.some  three  hundred  miles  off  the  Irish  coast,  with  only  29 
survivors  out  of  200  passengers  and  a  crew  of  120.  The  American 
destroyer  Sterrett,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  struggling  in  the  water,  was  fired  upon  by  the  U-ho&t. 
Among  the  victims  were  Americans,  Englishmen,  Japanese,  and 
many  neutrals.  An  American  cargo  transport,  the  Ticonderoga, 
was  the  third  victim,  with  17  survivors  qut  of  a  crew  and  pas- 
senger-list of  250  men.  Life-boats  were  shot  away,  and  the 
helpless  crew  were  shelled  steadily  after  the  ship  had  surrendered. 
The  one  boat-load  of  survivors  which  managed  to  get  away 
was  made  fast  by  a  rope  to  the  C/-boat,  and  only  the  parting 
of  the  rope  when  the  submarine  unexpectedly  submerged  gave 
this  boat's  company  a  chance  for  their  lives.  1,700  miles  off 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Eleven  hundred  victims  were  sacrificed  in 
these  three  attacks. 

Germanj^'s  distraught  mental  condition  is  shown  again  in  a 
statement  by  Herr  Erzberger  that  the  Government  deplores  the 
Leinster  massacre,  accompanied  by  another  statement  from  a 
leading  German  paper  that  worse  is  still  to  come.  Evidently 
the  official  "regretters"  are  to  have  a  busy  season.  Erzberger 
is  German  Secretary  of  State  without  portfoUo  and  has  given 
the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Holland  News  Bureau  his  own 
sympathetic  view  of  the  matter.  He  is  quoted  in  a  .special 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  look  upon  this 
incident  with  extraordinary  regret.  Only  with  deep  sympathy 
can  I  hear  of  the  fate  which  has  befallen  innocent  women  and 
children.  My  attitude  toward  such  events  is  well  known. 
Already  in  the  year  191."),  wIkmi  1  was  in  Rome,  I  exprest  regret  at 
the  many  sacritices  of  the  Lusilania.  This  regret  increases  to 
real  pain  in  this  sad  case.  Here  is  the  hand  of  destiny,  for  which 
we  can  not  be  nuide  responsible.  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  Chancellor  or  my  colleagues,  but  can  assure  you 
that  the  whole  Government  stands  united  with  my  view-point. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  all  Governments  taking  part  not  to  allow 
the  disastrous  event  to  stand  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace 
action.  Just  here  it  has  been  shown  how  right  the  German  pro- 
posal wa^s  for  the  completion  of  an  immediate  armistice." 

The  Rhenish  Weslphalian  Gazette  emphasizes  this  suggestion 
b>-  predicting  that  German  submarine  warfare  will  reach  a 
climax  during  the  coming  winter,  with  a  hoped-for  "economic 
crisis  of  unanticipated  dimensions  in  Ententt?  countries."  This 
view  finds  .some  ctmfirmation  in  the  recent  warning  of  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  that  German 
submarine  effort  is  "greater  than  it  ever  was." 
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NO  SUGAK-COATING. 

— Powell  in  the  Omaha  Bee. 


YOU  ARE  KNOWN'  BY  THt:  COMPANY  YOU  KEEP. 

— Haany  in  the  St.  Joseph  Xriix-PTras. 


BIRDS   OF   A   FEATHER. 


WAR  AND  THE  NEW  CONGRESS 

THE  BELIEF  that  men  may  rise  from  "their  dead  selves 
to  higher  things"  is  badly  shattered  in  the  minds  of  some 
editors  as  they  note  how  the  approaching  Congressional 
elections  bring  back  into  play  all  old-time  political  strategy  and 
recrimination.  The  Republicans  assert  their  right  to  control 
in  Congress,  we  are  told,  because  they  allege  that  their  record 
shows  they  have  supported  the  President's  war-policies  more 
generously  than  even  his  own  party,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  Democratic  editors  insist  that  if  the  Democratic  majority 
Sn  the  House  were  to  be  lost,  it  would  be  practically  an  ad- 
mission to  the  Central  Empires  that  the  Wilson  War  Adminis- 
tration has  failed  of  the  support  of  the  nation.  But  the  in- 
dependent Rochester  Herald  remarks  that  we  are  only  "going 
through  the  motions  of  a  campaign  this  fall."  It  will  be  con- 
ducted along  party  lines  because  we  have  developed  the  ma- 
chinery for  conducting  it  that  way,  and  because  we  must  pre- 
serve old  alinements  for  the  days  of  peace  when  new  issues  will 
appear,  but  we  shall  not  "get  tremendously  excited  over  the 
results  after  we  have  made  certain  that  there  is  no  disloyalty 
In  any  of  the  candidates  that  stand  a  chance  for  election."  The 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  thinks  that  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  party  politicians  to  conduct  a  non-partizan  campaign  show 
that  "their  training  for  such  a  job  has  been  distressingly  in- 
adequate," and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  believes  that 
unless  the  President  "throws  his  personality  into  the  fray — the 
strong  probability  is  that  the  November  elections  wiU  be  decided 
in  a  straight  party  fight  of  the  old  familiar  sort."  Mr.  C.  C. 
Brainerd,  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.),  writes  that  politics  is  getting  warmer  all  the  time; 
"to  the  deep  regret  of  a  host  of  war- workers,  who  wish  that 
poUtics,  for  the  present,  was  where  the  Kaiser  ought  to  be." 
The  Republican  machine  politicians  are  playing  for  any  ad\an- 
tage  they  can  obtain,  and  the  Democrats  likewise,  and  according 
to  this  informant — 

"Neither  party  can  show  a  clean  slate  so  far  as  the  war-busi- 
ness is  concerned,  altho  both  parties  can  muster  a  large  majority 
of  strict  loyalists. 

"There  is  no  clear-cut  consistonoy  on  cither  side.  And  that 
is  what  makes  the  whole  industry  of  poUtical  pot-boiling  so  un- 
welcome to  the  large  body  of  war-workers,  who  oare  nothing 
about  polities  at  this  time,  but  who  care  everything  for  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  and  who  are  trying  to  keep  their  minds  on  tho 


big  things,  rather  than  the  side  issues.  The  fact  that  the  Re- 
publicans are  hungry  and  want  to  get  in  does  not  interest  them 
any  more  than  does  the  fact  that  the  Democrats,  who  are  well 
fed,  want  to  stay  in." 

Whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  Democratic  Congress,  writes 
Mr.  David  LawTcnce  from  Washington  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  (Ind.),  depends  most  on  one  man.  President  Wilson,  and 
we  are  told  that  if  he  should  fail  to  express  a  preference — 

"It  wiU  be  construed  as  indifference  on  his  part  to  the  outcome, 
a  tacit  admission  that  it  matters  very  little  to  him  whether  the 
Republicans  get  control  or  the  Democrats  keep  it.  If  he 
expresses  a  preference  for  his  own  party,  the  RepubUcan  leaders 
will  bombard  him  with  criticism.  They  want  him  to  stay  out. 
They  are  confident  that  if  he  doesn't  interfere,  the  country'  will 
visit  punishment  on  the  Democrats.  As  for  the  President,  the 
American  people  have  followed  him  on  \\  ar-measures  with 
enthusiastic  response.  "Whether  he  can  gain  from  them  support 
on  a  domestic  question  as  he  did  in  1910.  uo  one  here  except  tho 
partizan  cares  to  predict.  But  an  overthrow  in  Congress  of  the 
Democratic  party  has  an  international  as  well  as  a  nsAional 
aspect.  Mr.  Wilson  may  go  before  the  countr>-  wth  the  same 
request  for  a  vote  of  confidence  that  Lloyd  George  is  shortly  to 
ask  in  Great  Britain  on  the  theory  that  Germany  would  profit 
by  the  confusion  of  a  poUtical  revolution. 

The  Seattle  Post-I nteUigenccr  (Ind.  Rep.)  thinks  that  if  the 
war  is  to  be  kept  out  of  politics  and  pohtics  kept  out  of  the  war, 
the  party  in  power  must  understand  the  delicacy  of  the  situation 
and  exercise  a  scrupulous  restraint,  and  this  journal  adds: 

"Mr.  Wilson  is  the  leader  of  the  party,  for  political  purposes, 
but  is,  for  far  more  serious  purposes,  the  leader  of  the  American 
l>eople,  and  as  such  must  stand  immune  from  any  criticism  on 
the  part  of  his  purely  political  opponents.  For  his  party  or  the 
members  of  his  official  family  to  utilize  his  national  leadership, 
to  trade  on  this  immunity,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  partizan 
benefit,  would  be  highly  improper  in  these  times,  no  matter  how 
well  established  suoh  conduct  was  in  the  past. 

"The  President  naturally  can  hardly  be  expected  to  disavow 
every  pn>sumption  on  the  part  of  hi.*;  jiartizan  followers  whoso 
zeal  may  e.xcecd  their  sense  of  the  pn)prietio.'i.  It  is  upon  them, 
rather  than  on  the  Pn^sident.  that  the  duty  of  keeping  iwlitics 
out  of  the  war  de\olvos.  There  is  no  i.-^sue  botwtvn  the  Ho- 
publicans  and  the  Democrat*  on  the  war,  and  there  will  bo 
none  under  any  circumstances." 

The  competition  between  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans 
over  which  party  is  supjwrting  the  l*resident  most  sinc^^rely  and 
efftx'tively.  we  read  in  the  Indianapolis  .Wirs  Jnd.\  is  becoming 
"distressing  to  the  plain,  law-abiding  citizen  who  likos  to  soo 
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the  domestic  peace  kept  even  in  war-time,"  and  while  the  prize 
contended  for  in  this  competition  is  not  known  to  the  non- 
political  onlooker,  "undoubtedly  it  is  worth  while,  as  the  most 
expert  party  managers  are  striving  for  it." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.)  charges  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  with  trickery  in  then:  attempt  "to  confuse  patriotic 
motives  and  impulses  and  partizan  motives  and  impulses,"  and 
this  Middle  Western  daily  proceeds: 

"We  believe  that  a  Republican  Congress  will  serve  the  coun- 
try better  than  a  Democratic  Congress,  and  that  belief  arises 
from  a  conviction  that  the  Rei)ubliean  party  is  more  free  from 
sectional  defects,  more  a  national  party,  less  parochial,  and  less 
sectional  than  the  Democratic. 

"This  is  demonstrable.  The  Repulilican  i)arty  does  not  find 
its  nucleus  in  a  section.  The  Democratic  party  does  find  its 
nucleus  in  the  South.  The  Republican  party  does  not  inherit 
the  antipathies  and  prejudices  of  a  section.  It  is  not  dominated, 
or  at  least  frequently  controlled,  by  this  parochialism. 

"  In  the  largest  sense,  the  Republican  party  is  a  national  party, 
and  because  it  is,  we  think  that  even  a  Democratic  Government 
in  a  nation,  facing  the  largest  national  and  international  ques- 
tions, would  be  better  served  l)y  a  Congress  dominated  by  a 
national  party  than  a  Congress  dominated  by  a  parochial  party." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  tells  us  the  Republican 
party  as  such,  through  its  constituted  leS-ders,  is  entitled  to  such 
confidence  and  freedom  of  consultation  on  war-measiires  as  shall 
give  it  oiiicial  standing  as  a  participant  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  in  responsibility  for  all  that  is  done.  In  due  time  we 
shall  be  confronted  with  the  policies  of  peace,  and  this  journal 
believes  that  "it  is  essential  that  the  Republican  party  shall 
resume  control  of  Congress,  because  it  stands  for  the  immediate 
restoration  of  liberty,  which  we  cheerfully  surrender  during  the 
war,  but  which  it  is  the  obvious  intent  of  controlling  influences 
in  the  Democratic  party  that  we  shall  never  again  enjoy." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  avers  that  the  Democratic 
party  has  not  sound  ideas  as  to  domestic  economic  policies  and 
warns  us  that  the  "excitement  of  the  war  should  not  eliminate 


the  memorj'  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  United  States 
before  the  war  began." 

In  sharp  retort  to  such  clamor  for  a  RepubUcan  Congress,  the 
New  York  World  (Ind.Dem.)  points  out  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  Republicans,  and  it  questfons  how  a  Republican 
Congress  can  hasten  the  winning  of  the  war,  can  assure  a  more 
satisfactory  peace,  can  make  a  good  or  bad  effect  abroad,  and 
how  it  will  be  "easier  or  harder  for  the  President  to  work  har- 
moniously with  a  Republican  Congress  than  with  a  Democratic 
Congress."     This  New  York  daily  adds : 

"Twenty  jears  ago,  when  there  w?^  a  Republican  Adminis- 
tration in  power,  and  the  United  States  was  at  war,  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  had  positive  and  definite  opinions  as  to  the  evil  that 
would  necessarily  result  from  a  Republican  defeat  in  the  Con- 
gressional elections  and  the  choice  of  a  Democratic  Congress. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  exprest  the  issue  in  this  fashion : 

"'Remember  that  whether  you  will  or  not,  your  vote  this 
year  will  be  viewed  by  the  nations  of  Europe  from  one  standpoint 
only.  They  will  draw  no  fine  distinctions.  A  refusal  to  su.s- 
tain  the  President  this  year  will,  in  their  eyes,  be  read  as  a  refusal 
to  sustain  the  war  and  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  our  peace  com- 
mission to  secure  the  fruits  of  Avar.' 

"If  these  arguments  were  valid  in  1898,  they  must  be  a  thou- 
sand times  valid  in  1918,  when  the  fate  of  the  world  rests  upon 
the  United  States  and  its  Government." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  tells  us  that  "Republicans 
know  that  an  anti- Wilson  campaign  is  a  campaign  of  despair," 
and  "a  pro-Wilson  campaign  to  elect  an  anti-Wilson  Congress  is 
about  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  anomalies,"  while  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  (Ind.)  observes: 

"We  do  not  urge  the  election  of  a  great  Democratic  majority 
in  Congress;  we  do  not  urge  the  defeat  of  a  single  Repubhcan 
candidate  now  in  Congress  who  is  loyally  supporting  the  war. 
We  do  suggest  the  danger  of  a  congressional  reversal.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  change  of  congressional  control  would  be  unwise. 
It  would  be  bad  pubUc  policy  which  might  confuse  the  counsels 
of  the  Allies,  hearten  the  enemy,  and  delay  the  winning  of  the 
victor  J-  and  the  peace  which  are  now  in  sight." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  Kaiser  must  be  taught  there  Jan  bo  no  wreck  without  a  reckoning. 
— Newark  News. 

Phussia  may  obtain  peace,  but  the   process  of  admini3tering  it    will 
resemble  forcible  feeding. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Don't  try  to  tell  anybody  the  war  is  three  thousand  miles  away.     Es- 
pecially anybody  from  Perth  Araboy,  N.  J. — Delroit  News. 

RoMKnoDY  is  always  taking  the  joy  out  of  German  life.     The  Reims 
cathedral  is  now  out  of  artillery-range. — Chicago  Tribune. 

TiiKUK  is  still  a  big  difTerence  between  an  unconditional  and  a  Ilun- 
condilional  p(!acc. — Newark  News. 

Germany,  cracking  under  the 
Btrain,  asks  that  the  strain  be  re- 
moved.   That's  all. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Frankfort  Zeiluntj  says  that 
Germany's  most  serious  hour  seems 
to  have  struck.  ^Vai(  a  wliilo.  The 
clock  will  strike  again  soon. — St. 
Louis  Star. 

In  order  to  make  the  world  sjife 
for  domwracy,  it  is  noce.-wjiry  that 
Germany  bo  .nuule  to  subscribe  to 
a  deniocra<-y  safe  for  the  workl.— 
Newark  News. 

The  procfH^Iings  at  llerlin  have 
reached  a  point  where  Max  Harden 
nuist  c()nl-<Mnplate  them  with  what 
Uickens  calls  "a  dark  and  gloomx 
Joy." — Anaconda  Standard. 

It  h.ns  been  establishe<l  tliat  "the 
Great  Ann'rican  Desert"  w;i.s  a  myth, 
but  there  Is  a  widely  held  opinion 
that  it  will  not  be  after  July  1.  uext. 
— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

^VnEN  the  Kaiser  says  he  will  only 
extend  his  hand  in  honorable  peace 
he  mis,ses  the  point.  What  h<>  will 
have  to  do  is  to  hold  hands  up  until 
ho  can  be  searched  for  concealed 
weapons. — Philadelphia  Press. 


Kl.KVKN    .STAKS    IN    III.S   CUOWN. 

This  iMttriotlc  Georgian  has  eleven  sons  in  the  service  of  his  countr>-. 

and  thP(>c  more  at  home  ready  to  go. 


Our  ultimate  objective  is  the  HohenzoUem  Une. — Newark  News. 

The  Huns  seem  to  be  running  short  of  everj'thing  except  the  squeal. — 

SpringtiiUl  Union. 

The  Germans  now  have  their  backs  to  a  wall  that  isn't  there. — New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

There  can  be  no  concert  of  the  nations  until  Germany  has  learned  to 
play  second  fiddle  instead  of  the  big  bass  drum. — Anaconda  Standard. 

"We'll  make  this  peace,  not  Germany,"  declares  the  Colonel.  Which 
should  be  sufficient  liint  to  friend  Max  to  surrender  before  1920. — Chicago 

Tribune. 

If  you  eat  peaches,  primes,  etc.,  do 
not  forget  to  pit  your  might  against 
the  Kaiser. — St.  Louis  Star. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Kaiser  has 
reached  the  end  of  his  rope.  When 
he  does  that,  his  feet  will  lack  four 
or  five  feet  of  reaching  the  ground. — 
Houston  Post. 

The  Umit  of  sorrow  and  distress 
the  Kaiser  has  inflicted  upon  his  own 
IUH)ple  will  not  be  reache<l  unless  he 
abdicates  in  fa>-or  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
— Anaconda  Standard. 

The  Kaiser  says  he  is  disposed  to 
lie  forgiving  and  generous  toward 
C>ennany"s  enemies.  He  has  no  idea 
yet.  tho.  how  generous  he  is  going  to 
ho.— Kansas  City  Star. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  when  hu- 
manity gets  scared,  it  abides  by  the 
.sensible  laws  of  cleanliness  and  physi- 
cal care  laid  down  when  the  first 
trees  bloomed. — Newark  News. 

Wooimow  stHjms  to  be  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  sportsman,  and  prol)al)l.\ 
wants  to  set^  the  Kaiser  wiggle  a  litlli 
on  the  hook,  now  that  he  is  sivurei> 
hooked,  before  he  lands  him. — Cnhi  ■  - 
bus  Dispatch. 
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THE   VOICE   OF   BRITISH   LABOR 


A  CURIOUS  ANOMALY  has  arisen  in  Brifish  lalior 
circles.  While  the  rank  and  file  of  labor,  say  the 
*-  English  papers,  are  whole-heartedly  out  to  win  the 
war,  their  supposed  leaders,  such  men  as  Arthur  Henderson, 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  and  Philip  Snowden,  are  openly  avowed 
pacifists,  and  have  managed  in  some  way  to  remain  in 
power  as  the  spokesmen  of  the 
workers.  The  I^ondon  Ncv) 
Witness,  a  strong  anticapitalist 
weekly,  says: 

"The  reason  for  this  ap- 
parent difference  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  trado-imionists  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  war 
and  of  the  policy  of  fighting  to 
a  victorious  finish.  Certain  of 
their  leaders,  however,  while 
maintaining  the  trade-union 
position,  have  pacifist  lean- 
ings, and  the  difficulty  arises 
that  if  the  rank  and  file  of  th(^ 
movement  register  their  dis- 
approval of  these  tendencies, 
it  will  follow  that  such  disap- 
proval will  be  held  to  extend 
to  their  conduct  of  trade- 
union  matters.  Thus  lal)<)r  as 
a  whole  would  present  a  divided 
front  to  the  outside  world,  and 
what  is  even  more  important, 
men  of  ability  who  have  ad- 
mittedly done  much  to  co- 
ordijiate  and  strengthen  labor's 
resistance  to  capital  would 
find  themselves  at  a  disad- 
\antage.  The  small  propor- 
tion of  pacifists  in  the  labor 
movement  have  become  promi- 
nent because  for  the  most  part 
they  hold  official  positions  in 
their  unions.  And  the  reason 
for  this  is  that.  at.  ever\'  local 
branch,  however  small,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the 
ordinary  type  of  workman,  at 
once  a  stanch  trade-unionist 
and  a  sincere  patriot,  will  not 
trouble  to  put  in  so  many  at- 
tendances as  the  man  who  is  tinged  with  internationalism,  and 
who  in  support  of  his  creed  will  go  to  any  trouble  to  obtain 
control  of  the  machinery  of  labor." 

Commenting  rather  acridly  upon  the  official  labor-leaders, 
the  London  Spectator  remarks: 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  spectacle  of  such  lead»>r- 
ship  as  this,  with  its  confused  thought  and  muddled  morals,  w  ill 
not  escape  the  attentioii  and  the  censure  of  the  many  hundnnls  of 
thousands  of  patient  sheep  who  ha\'e  hitherto  allowed  them- 
selves to  bo  folded  according  to  the  misleading  verdicts  of  the 
card  vote.  As  we  have  pointed  out  on  j)re\ious  occasions,  the 
mass  of  workingmeu  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  few 
who  take  the  trouble  to  gather  responsibility  into  their  hands. 
When  these  few  men  in  each  union  havi>  d(>cided  njion  a  policy, 
a  simple  majority  vote  counts  as  tho  it  were  the  voice  of  the 
whole  union.  Yet  even  the  majority  vote  as  often  as  not  is 
obtained  by  the  simple  fact  that  there  is  no  other  i^olicy  in  the 
field.  Only  the  few  politically  niiiulod  persons  ha\f  troubled 
to  take  action.  All  the  time  the  real  feelings  of  the  working- 
man  are  i-epresented  by  such  a  spontaneous  outburst   of  cti- 


[Britinh  nffli'lal  pliuu.uiai.l 


For  the  first  time  in  liisior.v  a  Hri 
American  soldier 


thusiasm  as  was  seen  when  the  news  of  the  great  British  vict.r>ry 
was  announc/'d  at  the  Tra<le-Union  Congress.  It  would  }>e 
difficult  to  com^ive  anything  more  tnily  undemocratic  than  the 
{>resent  system.  The  peoj)le  who  profess  fo  speak  for  the 
majority  really  stand  for  a  minority  ma-squera^iing  as  a  majority." 

Writing  in  the  Socialist  Ijondon  Clarion  on  "The  Voice  of 

Labor,"  Alexander  M.  Thomp- 
son thus  bears  witness: 


"I  have  traveled  far  this 
week  to  hear  it.  from  Ix)ndon 
to  N'ewca,stle  and  Durham, 
to  Barnsley,  to  Cardiff  and 
Maest<»g,  and  back  again  to 
Derby.  I  have  heard  it  in 
tradesmen's  offices,  in  clubs, 
hotels,  workers'  houses,  rail- 
way-carriages.conference-halls, 
and  even  down  a  coal-pit. 
And  the  more  1  hear  it  the 
more  convinced  I  Ix-come  that 
the  voife  of  labor  is  certainly 
not  that  of  the  most  fluent  or 
loudest  sjM-akers  at  labor  con- 
ferences. The  \o\co  of  labor, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  At- 
kins, is  disposed  or-casionally 
to  grouse,  and  not  without  gr»o<l 
reason.  Hut  the  \oi<-eof  lal»or 
is  unqucstiimably  and  em- 
])hatically  for  fighting  German 
truculen<-e  to  its  knees,  in  order 
that  its  j)lols  againsl  the  jx-ace 
of  Kurojw  may  be  decisively 
squashed,  and  that  peace  may 
be  restored  on  a  saf»T  basis  t  han 
our  generation  has  known.  .  .  . 

"The  chief  concern  of  the 
ma.ss  of  the  ]MV)ple  is  undoubt- 
edly to  win  the  war.  and  there- 
by secuH'  a  jjermanent  i^^aee. 
The  chief  concern  of  the  most 
glib  mouth  pieces:  (if  lal>or  is  by 
•  Very  |)ossibl»'  means  to  pre- 
vent the  victory  of  the  Allies. 
an«l  then'by  secure  —  a  Bol- 
she\ik  peace." 

.\n(ilhcr  l.K>nd<(n  .S<M-ialist 
weekly,  The  \cir  Age,  writes: 


I  NIQUE  EVKNT. 


lisji  Wu\^  (lo<'<>raU's  Tor  valor  an 
on  Kn-ncli  soil. 


"The  onus  of  a  democratic  settlement  falls  u{X)n  the  .\lli«>d 
labor  movement.  We  do  not  mind  by  what  means  they  choose 
to  carry  out  their  ta.sk,  whether  by  a  personal  conference  with 
German  labor  or  by  the  public  ai)VM>al  of  one  labor  movement 
to  another;  but  that  they  can  not  leave  everything  to  the 
governing  classes  and  the  armies,  and  trust  democracy  to  come, 
out  of  the  settlement,  we  are  certain.  B.v  virtue  not  only 
of  their  past  claims  but  of  their  whole  f\itur«^.  the  .Mlied  lalxir 
parties  owe  it  a.s  a  duty  to  .see  thai  Germany  is  democratixtxl." 

Whatever  else  British  labor  may  \w.  it  is  not  socialistic. 
.\t  least  here  is  the  opinion  of  that  veteran  Socialist,  Robert 
Blatchford,  the  editor  of  the  lx»ndon  Chrinn: 

"On  tho  whole,  1  do  not  think  S<HMalists  neied  worn'.  Let. 
us  get  the  war  over  and  the  sailors  and  soldiers  back  home 
and  then  we  may  bo  able  to  arrive  at  some  bniader  .ind  higher 
ideal  of  .soi'ialism  and  denu>cracy  than  we  are  likely  to  get  from 
the  workers  and  their  leador>  who  think  more  of  ^^ '    -  •'  re 

going  to  get  than  of  what  they  an>  going  to  gi\o.      1  .re 

not  readyfor  siMMalism  yet.     The>-  are  not  wise  enough,  nor  good 
enough.     When  they  arc.  six'ialism  will  establish  itself." 
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THROUGH   RAPINE   TO   PEACE 

OK("ll 


IX  HAND,  the  enemy  comes  offering  us 
|)cace,"  remarked  a  Freneli  officer  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  ruins  of  what— ^a  week  ago — was  Cambrai. 
"France,"  he  said,  "can  never  forget  nor  forgive  this."  Nor 
can  the  allies  of  France,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  comments  in  the 


now   THE    HUNS   WAGE   WAR. 

The  catlicdral   at    Noyon,  the  only  puhlic   biiilrliuK  that   the   Oorinaiis   liave   not   ntlorly  tlo- 

stroycd.  and  Ihcy  do  not  seem  to    have    left  very    much  of  that.     The   ."Miles  propose    that  we 

exact  "an  <\ve  for  an  eye  and   a  tooth    for   a  tooth  "  hy    destroying   an  e(|Wivalent    niunher  of 

(ierman  towns.     Mow  we  have  fon^'hi   up  to  now  the  photograph  on  the  next  page  shows. 


military  purposes;  there  has  been  so  inuch  that  is  sheer  wanton 
damage.  Destruction  for  destruci ion's  sake  seems  to  haAe  been 
their  motto. 

"From  Yprcs  down  to  Soissons  tliere  is  not  a  village  that  is 
not  ahsohitely  (h'stroyed.  When  one  travels  day  after  day  over 
this  pitilessly  ruined  country  one  gets  some  idea  of  how  the 
French  must  feel,  some  understanding  of  tlie  bitterness  of  their 
people  toward  the  enemy." 

The  London  Daily  Mail,  commenting 
on  yet  another  piece  of  this  sort  of  thing, 

says : 

"The  wanton  and  wicked  destruction 
by  the  Huns  of  the  French  town  of  Ham 
can  not  be  justified  by  any  conceivable 
military  excuse,  it  comes  in  an  hour 
of  Allied  \  ictories,  and  as  it  is  fresh  evi- 
dciK^e  of  the  policy  which  the  Huns  have 
deliberately  adopted,  so  it  is  important 
for  the  Allied  commands  to  deal  with  it. 

"We  have  before  suggested  that  the 
effective  method  of  i)reventing  further 
jK'ts  of  this  kind  is  to  warn  the  Hun  clearly 
that  for  every  French  or  Belgian  town  de- 
stroyed a  German  town  will  be  razed. 
There  is  substantial  support  for  this  pro- 
posal in  the  PYench  Chamber.  Is  there 
anything  to  ])reA'ent  the  British,  French, 
and  Americans  from  announcing  that  'a 
town  for  a  town'  shall  first  be  applied, 
say,  to  such  a  Prussian  center  as  Saar- 
briick,  which  is  only  fifty-five  miles  from 
(leneral  Pershing's  present  front?" 

Demanding  vengeance,  the  London 
l)apers  are  filled  with  protests.  The 
London  Daily  Telegraph  remarks: 

"Germany  must  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  reparation  must  be  exacted 
to  the  uttermost  fartiiing,  whatever  the 
German  Government  ot  the  day  may  be, 
whether  rep(>ntant  or  unrepentant." 


European  j)ress.  While  the  enemy  is  "in  tlic  act  of  suing  for 
j)eaee,  he  continues  to  exhibit  all  the  Hun  (le\ilishness  and  hopes 
for  generosity  on  our  part,"  says  the  Londoit  Morning  Fosl. 
Ijct  us  see  just  what  he  is  doing.  It  will  be  recalled,  says  The 
Canadian  Press,  that  Canadian  cavalry  penetrated  into  Cam- 
brai  before  the  Germans  evacuated  it.     At  that  time — 

"When  the  Canadians  entered  Cambrai  the  great  public 
square  of  the  Place  d'Armes  was  virtually  intact,  the  Allies 
having  refrained  from  shelling  the  city.  Now  it  is  a  mass  of 
ruins.  The  explosions  began  at  nine  o'clock  and  have  eontiiuicd 
ever  since.  All  day,  in  e\-ery  part  of  the  town,  there  were  ex- 
))losions  of  incendiary  bombs  with  tinu'-fuses  attached,  and 
these  were  followed  immediately  by  outbursts  .if  fire.  In  one 
.short  street  a  dozen  houses  simultaneously  burst  into  flames. 

"The  town  hall,  the  bishojj's  palace,  and  other  buildings  were 
blown  to  pieces.  The  cathedral  still  stands,  but  only  with  its 
niint'd  chancel.  Fire  is  lapping  the  base  of  the  great  hcifry 
tower. 

"As  tht>  hours  went  by  the  universal  character  of  the  de- 
struction developed.  Tlu!  sun  was  obscured  partly  and  it 
seemed  like  a  fiery  ball  in  the  smoke  and  thick  dust  of  falling 
walls." 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance  of  the  curious  manner  in 
which  the  Huns  sue  for  peace.  Sir  Martin  Conway,  ll;;'  director 
of  the  British  Imperial  War  M,ii.scum,  writes  to  the  London 
Evening  Slnndanl: 

"1  came  back  tiom  my  visit  to  the  front  wanting  viMigeance 
on  the  Germans.  I  do  not  think  Fingland  at  all  appreciates 
how  enormous  the  damage  is  that  ihc  (iermans  have  don(\  In 
town  after  town  and  in  luindreds  of  villages  there  is  al)si)lut(> 
red  ruin. 

"Thi>re  can  be  no  i)ossii)ilily  ol'  making  peace  wit!-,  the  (.ier- 
mans withotit  exi)iation  for  (he  atroi-ious  injinner  in  which  they 
have  waged  war.     There  cai\  be  no  pretense  of  destruci  ion  for 


Secretary  Lansing  has  announced  that 
an  ultimatum  threatening  reprisals  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  Allies.  It  is  believed  that  the 
only  reason  for  delay  in  sending  forward  such  an  idtimatum  grow.s 
out  of  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
ruthless  vandalism  such  as  has  marked  evacuation  bv  the  Germans. 


NORWAY'S  VIEW  OF  PEACE— Unlike  her  neighbor  Sweden, 
Norway  has  never  lost  any  love  on  the  Hun.  According  to 
the  C^hristiania  Tidens  Tegn,  the  Norwegian  Government  will  do 
nothing  to  help  a  negotiated  peace: 

"Any  uncalled-for  action  would  harmonize  but  poorly  with  the 
line  of  policy  we  have  followed  up  to  now.  But  e\-en  if  bound 
to  remain  spectators,  we  have  our  clear  .symiiathies.  The 
submarine  war  ami  the  blood  of  a  thousand  \orw(>gian  sailors 
have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  Germany's  friends, 
while  the  number  of  those  who  understand  that  the  interests  of 
the  Allies  are  also  ours  is  increasing.  We  all  now  also  understand 
that  peace  nuist  not  be  obtain»'d  at  any  jirice  and  that  .seM-ral 
tpiestions  regarding  small  neutral  countries  must  first  be  settled. 
Even  if  the  .Scandinavian  countries  have  certainly  no  interest 
in  seeing  Germany  crusht  they  have  an  int«'rest  in  .seeing  that 
Hussia  and  Finland  do  not  become  German  annexes.  In  com- 
mon with  entire  humanity,  neutral  states  have  an  interest  in 
seeing  that  the  coming  peace  is  not  an  unstable  comjiromis*'. 
but  such  JUS  to  secure  durabh>  and  just  relations  between  all 
civilized  states. 

"Whether  such  a  peace  is  now  obtainable  depends  in  the 
first  place  on  the  Central  Powers  themselves.  If  they  are 
willing  to  accei>(  loyally  the  i>rinciple  of  nationality  and  fr<>edom, 
p<'ace  might  be  concluded  this  very  yt-ar,  but  we  belie\  e  that  the 
state  whose  military  and  civil  exhaustion  has  now  pro\()ked  a 
peace  ]>roposal  i)resenfs,  through  her  old-fashioned  constitu- 
tion and  her  adluTcnee  to  retrograde  jirinciples,  the  most  severe 
obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  desired  settlement.  Anyhow, 
the  liiuil  settlement  must  be  made  with  those  who  ha\e  sacri- 
tK-ed  (heir  blood  and  wealth  ;unl  eiitratred  in  superhuman  efforts 
to  benefit  the  whole  of  liumanit\ ." 
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GERMANY'S   COLONIAL   CRIMES 

THK  STUBBORN  DETEIiMINATION  to  regain  her 
colonies  that  Germany  shows  is  eqiiali^i  only  ))y  sted- 
fast  n^solve  of  the  British  that,  whatever  else  happens, 
Germany  shall  never  attain  he  a  eoloiiial  power.  "Only  military 
reasons,"  cries  the  KiJlnuchc  Zcitung,  "could  compel  us  to  accept 
President  Wilson's  conditions.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Germany  may  require  counter- 
Kuarantii^s — for  example,  the  evacuation 
of  the  colonies  occupied  by  the  Allies." 
To  this  the  London  Evening  Standard  re- 
plies: "There  are  two  points  upon  which 
Great  Britain  will  firmly  insist  at  the 
peace  conference.  One,  indemnity  for  all 
shijjping  loss(!s  sustained  on  ac(;ount  of 
submarines,  including  mercantile  shipping 
of  belligt^rent  and  neutral  Powers,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  German  Navy. 
The  other,  the  retention  of  the  German 
colonies,  wlii(;h  beh)ng  of  right  to  the 
people  on  the  spot,  namely,  the  self- 
governing  democracies  of  Australasia  and 
South  Afri(!a."  This  attitude,  says  The 
Standard,  is  dictated  not  from  any  desire 
for  territorial  aggrandizement  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  but  from  sheer  hu- 
manity which  forbids  the  deliverj''  of 
helpless  peoples  to  German  cruelty  and 
Uist.  The  South-African  administrator 
of  the  captured  German  Southwest  Africa 
has  just  issued  his  report,  and,  says  the 
London  Daili/  News,  whose  summary 
we  quote,  the  behavior  of  the  Germans 
there,  "to  the  hapless  natives  is  a  pic- 
ture of  bestial  depravity."  The  official 
report  says: 

"The  natives  were  reduced  almost  to  a 
state  of  slavery,  families  even  being  separated  t;)  suit  the 
convenieiKje  of  em])loyers.  Their  women  were  habitually 
maltreated  by  the  (Jermans,  who  took  them  into  forced 
concubinage.  They  were  in  the  end  delilxM-atcly  -goaded  into 
rebellions  which  were  supprest  with  d(>liberate  and  rulhless 
cruelty,  and  which  resulted  in  the  practical  c.\terminatit)n  of 
the  tribes  involved. 

"The  efi'ect  of  the  ruthless  policy  i)ursvu>(l  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  eomi)arisons  of  tril)al  p()i)ulations  in  lUO-l, 
before  the  rebellion,  and  the  jjopulations  according  to  the 
official  German  census  of  1911: 

1904.  I'm. 

HcriM-os 80,000  l.'i.  100 

Hottentots 20,000  <.i.800 

Berg  Damaras .JO.OOO  1^,800 

Thus,  80  per  cent,  of  tiic  lien>ro  po])ulation  and  nion'  than  half 
the  Hottentot  and  Bt^rg  Damara  races  Iiad  disappeared." 

The  London  Dailif  Telegraph  gives  us  in  its  comment  on  this 
report  a  few  side-lights  on  the  sui)pression  of  the  Jlerero 
rebellion: 

"For  more  than  a  year,  with  the  full  connivance  of  the  Kaiser 
and  tlu'  Gernum  Government  at  Berlin,  this  little  t>and  of 
German  cutthroats  slaughtered  the  llereros — men,  women, 
and  children  alike — wherev(>r  they  fouild  th(>in,  in  circumstances 
of  the  most  sickening  cruelty,  which  are  set  forth  in  tlie  j>ages 
of  this  terrible  Blue  Book.  We  will  quote  one  single  incident 
only.  Von  Trotha  and  his  statT  halt(>d  on(>  day  nrar  a  hut  wlu>re 
an  old  woman  was  digging  for  wild  onions.  A  zealous  German 
soldi(M-,  named  Kiinig.  jumped  ofT  liis  hors(>  and  shot  her  through 
the  forehead  at  point-blank  range.  Tliinking  that  she  would 
beg  for  mercy,  he  said,  before  he  fired,  "  I  am  going  to  kill  you.' 
She  sim]>ly  looked  up  and  rei)licd,  " !  Ilinnk  you.'  Deatli  was  the 
only  friend  of  this  martyred  race.  The  Germans  drove  tiu^ 
Hereros  into  the  bush,  and  tht>n  poisoin>d  the  water-holes  on  the 
desert  borders.     When   at    lenglli   they   deemed   that    tiie   lime 


had  come  to  make  peace  witli  the  jiitifnl  remnant  of  the  nw-e, 
they  sent  a  f<'W  tiioiisands  down  lo  Luderilzbucht,  where,  as 
on(^  of  the  Herero  chiefs  desc^ribed  if,  'they  dml  like  files  that 
hafl  been  poisoned'  from  the  wet  s«*a«-fogs.  The  sun'ivors — 
their  sj)irif  crusht  anel  broken — were  mere  cluitt<'!s  and  slaveK 
of  the  (jlerman  settlers,  victims  at  pleasure  of  flieir  brutality  and 
their  lust,  and  so  they  remained  till  fh<^  i'orcj-n  of  the  S<»uth- 
African  Union  restored  Ut  them  oncjc  more  the  ho(»e  of  fn^t^om 


Copyriglilcd  liy    L'n<ii'ivv'»>>«i  .^  liiiiirw I,    New  \i.rk. 

HOW  THE  ALLIES   DO   BATTLE. 

Tho  Metz  has  boon  under  liornbardmcnt  from  .Vinerican  guns,  this  l)cautiful  cathedral 
once  boon  liit.     I'nMkc  the  (icrmaiis.  we  do  not  indulge — even  in  war — In    wanutn  arid 
destruction,  but  tlicy  may  force  us  to  n'taliato.  if  they  continue  tlicir  rapine 


haK  not 
sax-age 


whicli  ten  years  of  unspeakable  suffering  had  well-nigh   urusht 
out." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  were  no  human  Germans. 
The  London  Morning  Po.sl  in  discussing  this  i)oint  says: 

"The  fiU'fs  here  an^  not  in  dispute.  They  an*  re<-<)rd<^  in 
the  tinding  of  a  German  Court,  which  is  e(mstrained  to  the  fol- 
lowing ruling:  'Severely  lM>ating  a  woman  a  short  time  l>efort' 
i'hildbirth  with  a  riding  sjinntiol:  is  treatnuMif  dangerous  to  life, 
especially  when  the  woman  has  b»'«'n  beaten  on  two  eonse<Mitive 
days,  and  on  the  first  occasion  so  seven'Iy  that  she  i-oljapsed.' 
So  we  s«>e  that  even  German  adminislratioti  draws  the  line 
somewhere  in  the  permitted  treatment  of  the  African  native. 
But  what  more  damning  evidemv  could  i>e  requin'd  than  the 
lem'ency  of  this  judicial  ('ensure'.'  lie  it  n-membered.  also,  that 
the  tale  now  told  of  (ierman  Southwest  .\frica.  with  its  ruthless 
extinction  of  tlie  Hereros,  is  equally  true  of  every  part  of  Africa 
where  the  German  has  set  foot.  The  German  sysf<'m  has  l»eien 
to  (>stai>lish  what  is  in  efTect  the  most  inhuman  form  of  sla\er>', 
imposed  by  wholesaU-  Hoggings,  hangings,  and  ma>.sa<TPs,  so 
that,  as  Herr  Krzberger  «'\clainu'(i  in  the  Reichstag,  the  (Jemian 
plantation  system  is  'manuri-d  with  the  l)Iooti  of   the  nati\es."" 

After  quoting  even  more  horrible  parts  of  the  reiKjrt,  The 
Morning  l^ost  concludes: 

"That  is  why  under  no  circumstances  ought  the  .Mlies  t« 
assent  willingly  to  the  n'turn  to  Germany  of  her  Afri«-an  colonies. 
Such  "  ■*.-•;.  v.oulo  l>e  a  betrayal  of  the  native,  a  surrtMnler  to 
barl>arism,  the  handing  over  of  millions  of  weak  and  helph»ss 
p(>oi)Ie  to  the  most  cruel  and  fer<M-ious  form  of  g<tvernnienf . 
We  hav(>  received  in  our  .\friean  campaigns  invaluable  aid  from 
natives  wlio  r»'lie(f  on  o\ir  prot<'<'lion.  and  who  then>by  ineufTPrl 
the  liitler  enmity  of  their  (ieruuin  oppn-ssors.  To  hainl  ihem 
over  to  the  cruel  vengeance  that  would  await  them  if  (ierman 
rule  vven>'  reston'd  would  1h>  an  act  the  shame  <if  which  WMiId 
lU'ver  be  vviiH'd  out  again." 
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FOCH  AS  THE  HUNS   SEE  HIM 

THE  CHORUS  OF  DERISION  in  which  the  German 
press  indulged  during  the  summer  whenever  the  name  of 
Marshal  Foch  was  mentioned  has  died  away  and  the 
German  papers  have  changed  their  tone  to  one  of  grudging 
acknowledgment  of  the  military  genius  of  the  AUies'  Generalissimo. 
Still  the  Germans  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  anybody  but  a 
German  knows  anything,  and  so  General  Baron  von  Ardenne  in 
the  Berliner  TageblaU  seeks  to  prove  that  Foch  has  learned  all  his 
strategy  from  German  teachers  such  as  Clausewitz  and  Moltke, 
but  most  of  all  from  a  book  by  Schlieffen  entitled  "Cannae." 
The  Baron  opines: 

"It  may  certainly  be  assumed  that  this  book  is  not  a  stranger 
to  Marshal  Foch,  for  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  deductions 
drawn  by  Count  Schlieffen  from  his  preference  for  the  flank 
attack  have  been  fully  respected  by  Foch  in  his  recent  strategy-. 
...  It  is  plain  that  Marshal  Foch  is  a  many-sided  leader  and 
one  who  does  not  cling  to  one  scheme,  which  the  Gallic  character 
so  obviously  tends  to  do.  Thus  he  has  not  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  jiredecessors,  who  always  fought  their  great  break- 
through battles  on  one  and  the  same  basis,  and  in  one  and  the 
same  direction.  He  has  always  made  his  strategical  attacks 
take  place  ujion  different  battle-fields  at  some  distance  from  one 
anotlier  and  coming  from  different  directions.  He  has  tried 
thereby  to  turn  to  account  the  moment  of  surprize  and  by  the 
many-sidedness  of  his  attacks  throw  the  German  command 
into  confusion,  to  make  their  defensive  measures  eccentric,  and 
to  induce  them  to  throw  in  their  reserves  prematurely." 

As  time  goes  on,  the  Germans  seem  to  be  getting  a  greater 
and  greater  respect  for  the  genius  of  the  Marshal,  and  Colonel 
Gadke  comes  out  with  this  whole-hearted  tribute  in  the  Berlin 
SociaUst  Vurwiirtti: 

"We  must  acknowledge  that  Foch  never  for  an  instant  lost  his 
head  when  Paris  was  endangered  early  in  the  summer.  He 
took  over  tlie  unified  eommaiui  at  a  moment  when  things  were 
\ery  unfa\orable  for  the  Entente.  We  must  also  not  forget 
that  Foch  has  been  splendidly  supported  by  France,  Britain,  and 
Ameri(!a.  Ameri(!an  troops  landed  daily.  Daily  also  arrived 
new  supplies  of  tanks,  guns,  and  shells.  The  resources  of 
England  and  France  literally  streamed  into  his  hands.  Foch 
has  not  bt^en  guilty  of  the  blunder  of  neglecting  to  make  use  of 
the  superiority  of  forces  and  resources  now  at  his  disposal.  He 
was  not  compelled  to  attack,  he  attacked  of  his  own  free  will  in 
order  to  effect  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  situation.     But  the 


decisive  victory  was  not  vouchsafed  him  because  he  was  opposed 
by  two  equally  capable  fencers." 

This  admission  of  Allied  superiority  in  men  and  material  is 
not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeituny,  whose  miUtary 
critic  has  practically  staked  his  reputation  on  the  conflicts  in  the 
West  being  a  battle  of  the  reserves.  So  he  fuids  himself  more 
or  less  bound  to  declare  that  Foch's  reserves  have  really  all  been 
exhausted  by  this'  time,  only  somehow  or  other  "Marshal 
Foch  has  been  able,  evidently  with  unusual  energy,  to  produce 
reserves,  French,  English,  and,  above  all,  American  substitutes." 
Our  critic  continues: 

"But  the  quality  is  poor,  and  to  succeed  in  any  measure  Foch 
needs  a  numerical  superiority  of  at  least  three  to  one.  If  hi^ 
attacks  seem  to  have  less  powerful  effects  than  the  corresponding 
actions  of  the  German  command,  it  is  because  he  has  not  the 
necessary  number  of  shock  troops  and  reserves  at  his  disposal, 
or  that  stronger  forces  are  necessary  on  the  side  of  the  P>encli 
and  English  than  on  the  German  for  the  attainment  of  a  cor- 
responding success.     We  gather  that  both  are  the  case." 

It  is  a  little  amusing  after  reading  this  oracle  to  find  Captain 
von  Salzmann  wishing  in  the  Berlin  Vo-ssische  Zeilung  that  poor 
old  Hindenburg  had  at  his  disposal  the  "magnificent  reserves 
which  Marshal  Foch  can  command."  The  Captain  tells  us  that 
the  German  idol  would  do  such  magnificent  things  if  he  only 
had  the  men: 

"  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  Foch  is  not  a  worthy  opponent ; 
quite  the  reverse.  But  what  has  Foch  hitherto  attained?  He 
has  nowhere  on  the  entire  front  been  able  to  produce  on  the 
German  side  that  disorder  which  would  alone  have  rendered 
])Ossible  a  rupture  of  the  German  lines.  So  long  as  Hindenburg 
and  Ludendorff  can  maintain  their  divisions,  their  artillery,  their 
airmen,  and  their  supplies  in  the  manner  the\'  have  hitherto 
done,  there  is  no  danger,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that 
this  state  of  affairs  wiU  alter  in  the  immediate  future.  If  Hin- 
denburg and  Ludendorff  had  at  their  disposal  the  inexhaustible 
human  material  and  supplies  which  Foch  has,  then  German 
soldiers  would  long  ago  have  been  not  only  in  Paris  but  spread 
over  the  entire  world." 

•  Now  that  President  Wilson  insists  that  Marshal  Foch  must 
decide  "the  process  of  evacuation  and  the  conditions  of  an 
armistice,"  we  may  expect  the  German  papers  suddenly  to 
discover  a  series  of  virtues  in  the  French  Generahssimo  hitherto 
entirely  unsuspected. 
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— Passitifi  Show  (Loudon). 
LONDON'S   OPINION    OF   THE    HUN'S   PEACE    DRIVE 


SOiNliS  BEFOnt;  SVN'SET. 

:— Evening  News  (Loadou). 


FAMOUS   "DEVIL-DOG"   U.S.  MARINES,   "FIRST  TO   FlCillT"   AND   "FIRST  TO   BITE" 
"  Daily  we  see  them,"  says  a  London  paper,  "  their  faces  tanned,  smilingly  exhibiting  perfect  sets  of  teeth  " 


EUROPE  ADMIRING  YANKEE  TEETH 

yl  MERICAN  DENTISTS  have  always  been  considered 
A-\  the  best  in  the  world.  And  apparently  our  young  men 
■^  -^  have  been  wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  presented.  Their  teeth,  as  exhibited  in  the  ranks  of 
our  Army  overseas,  are  commented  on  with  surprize  by  ob- 
servers of  the  Allied  nations,  who  contrast  the  dental  outfits  of 
their  own  armies  unfavorably  with  ours.  Says  a  writer  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  in  his  de- 
partment, "How  to  Keep  Well,"  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"One  thing  about  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors  must 
strike  English  people  when  they  see  these  gallant  fighters,  and 
that  is  the  soundness  and  general  whiteness  of  their  teeth. 
It  is  all  the  more  striking  in  that  it  is  such  a  contrast  to  the  teeth 
of  the  British  people. 

"From  childhood  the  Yank  is  taught  to  take  care  of  his  teeth. 
He  has  tooth-drill  thrice  daily  and  visits  his  dentist  at  fixt  in- 
tervals, say  every  three  or  four  months.  If  by  chance  a  tooth 
does  decay  the  rot  is  at  once  arrested  by  a  filling.  The  result 
of  all  this  is  that  our  U.  S.  cousins,  besides  adding  to  their  ap- 
pearance, gain  in  health  by  having  good,  clean  teeth,  and  when 
war  came  very  few  n.cn  were  turned  do%vn  by  the  military  au- 
thorities for  having  decayed  teeth.  So  daily  we  see  them,  their 
faces  tanned,  smilingly  exhibiting  perfect  sets  of  teeth.  It  is  a 
distinctive  mark  of  the  American — as  distinctive  as  his  uniform 
or  his  slang. 

"Now,  take  our  own  case.  Daily  you  see  young  boys  and 
girls  with  mouths  full  of  decayed  teeth.  Bad  teeth  hinder  diges- 
tion, and  indigestion  is  the  curse  of  many  a  man's  life.  Mothers 
should  see  to  it  that  their  children  use  their  tooth-brushes  daily, 
after  every  meal,  if  possible. 

"The  U.  S.  soldiers  have  set  us  a  splendid  example  in  this 
matter.  They  fairly  shame  the  ordinary  Tommy  by  the  bril- 
hance  of  their  molars,  but  they  will  do  so  no  longer  if  young 
English  mothers  will  only  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  bad  teeth 
cause  bad  health,  and  that  doctors'  and  dentists'  bills  will  be 
saved  by  the  regular  use  of  the  tooth-brush." 

Dr.  Evans  comments  on  this  as  follows: 

"The  army  surgeon  who  sends  me  this  paper  from  France 
writes  me  that  the  British  who  pass  through  his  hands — and  his 
command  having  been  incorporated  in  the  British  Army,  ho  has 
had  ample  opportunity  to  judge — have  miserably  poor  teeth. 
The  Scotchnian's  teeth  are  especially  bad.  The  woi-ld  never  saw 
better  fighters  than  these  snaggled-tooth  Scots  and  English, 
but  they  would  get  on  better  in  the  hospital  and  camp  if  their 
teeth  were  better. 

"The  American  dentist  has  made  good.     For  a  generation  ho 


has  been  teaching  his  people  to  brush  their  t^'eth,  to  keep  their 
mouths  clean,  and  to  eat  hard  foods,  foods  which  require  chewing. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  boys  in  the  Army  have  gone  through 
the  schools  since  medical  school  inspection  and  dental  inspection 
are  being  carried  out,  and  the  children  were  being  instructed  in 
the  care  of  the  teeth.  We  have  not  come  all  the  way.  but  we 
have  come  further  than  our  British  cousins  have.  When  we 
come  to  caring  for  the  soldiers  the  dentists  ha\e  also  made  good. 
They  have  volunteered  better  than  any  other  group  has.  Some 
time  ago  the  lists  were  closed,  since  as  many  dentists  had  gone 
into  the  Army  as  there  was  provision  for.  As  the  result  of  the 
work  done  by  America,n  dentists  when  our  soldiers  were  growing 
up,  as  well  as  by  their  service  to  the  armies  in  the  field,  more 
dentistry  and  better  dentistry  wiU  be  done  in  Europe." 


WAR'S  LESSON  FOR  PEACE— One  of  the  lessons  learned  in 
the  present  war,  says  The  Hardwood  Record  (Chicago),  is  that 
loss  from  disease  may  be  greatly  reduced.  This  should  apply 
in  the  business  of  civil  life  as  well  as  in  the  business  of  war. 
The  American  Army  has  made  the  discovery  and  set  the  pace. 
It  goes  on: 

"During  the  Mexican  War  in  1847  the  death-rate  from  disease 
per  year  was  one  in  ten  of  the  men  in  the  .\rmy;  during  our  Ci\-il 
War  it  was  one  in  twenty-five;  during  the  Spanish-American  War 
it  was  one  in  forty;  and  in  the  Husso--Janancsc  War  the  rate  of 
death  by  disease  fell  to  one  in  fifty.  During  the  present  war  the 
death-rate  from  disease  among  American  troops  has  been  falling, 
and  the  latest  report  indicates  only  one  in  five  hundred  per  year. 
This  applies  to  soldiers  abroad  and  at  home.  It  is  only  one-third 
as  high  as  the  death-rate  among  men  of  military  age  in  ci\Tl 
life,  showing  that  health  is  three  times  as  good  in  the  Arraj-  as 
out  of  it. 

"A  lesson  that  can  be  turned  to  practical  account  ought  to  be 
learned  from  these  records.  If  it  is  possible  so  to  reduce  loss  from 
disease  in  the  Army,  why  not  reduce  it  equally  low  in  the  ci^^] 
life?  It  is  a  matter  of  enforcing  rules  of  sanitation.  The  people 
are  constantly  being  called  upon  to  economize  and  consene;  and 
why  not  conserve  health,  which  is  the  one  great  asset  that  cad 
be  conserved?  It  would  mean  a  grout  deal  to  factories  and  works 
where  many  men  are  employed  if  the  loss  of  time  and  of  life  by 
disease  could  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest  level.  It  could  be  done 
by  protecting  food  an!  drinking  water  from  confer  n;  by 

protecting  sleeping  quarters  against  in\asion  by  i..  TA-ing 

mosquitoes;  by  keeping  premises  clean;  by  vaccination  against 
contagious  diseases,  and  in  other  similar  measures  which  are 
strictly  enforced  in  the  .\rniy.  Much  progress  has  Nm n  made 
by  manufacturers  along  these  lines,  but  many  pr:  >    pre- 

ventive measures  art^  not  being  taken  to  protect  J-i>  .■>..Jlh  of 
employees,  and  a  deatlr-rate  from  disease  three  times  greater  than 
that  in  the  Aimy  is  the  result." 
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t'()pyrij;htc<i  by  the  International  Film  Service. 

GREAT  HEAPS  OF  FRUIT-PITS  AT  THE  GAS-MASK  FACTORY.    EACH  MASK  USES  SEVEN  POUNDS  OF  THEM. 


PEACH-STONES   FOR  GAS-MASKS 

THE  REASON  WHY  the  pits  of  stone-fruits  and  the 
shells  of  nuts  are  good  material  for  gas-masks  is  simply 
because,  when  converted  into  charcoal,  they  are  found 
to  absorb  a  larger  percentage  of  the  poisonous  gases  than  the 
charcoal  made  from  woody  matter  of  other  kinds.  It  is  easy  to 
l)i-(nide  a  chemical  that  will  neutralize  one  particular  gas,  but 
when  the  famiUar  fifty-seven  varieties  are  outnumbered  by  the 
])roducts  of  the  German  gas-factories,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
carry  a  special  mask  for  each  or  to  discard  the  idea  of  chemical 
iKMilralizalion  and  adopt  another  that  will  take  care  of  all  gases 
alik(>,  which  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  selection  of  porous 
^•arieties  of  charcoal.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  October  5) : 

"Early  i^  the  use  of  gas,  before  the  full  possibilities  of  the 
attack  were  recognized,  the  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the 
wearer  of  the  mask  with  a  separate  reagent  for  each  separate 
gas  employed  by  the  foe.  But  as  the  number  of  gases  available 
for  the  attack  increased,  it  became  evident  that  this  procedure 
had  decided  limits.  ...  So  the  defense  was  directed  into 
another  channel,  and  a  single  imiversal  reagent  was  sought — 
a  siil)stan(!(^  Avliich,  [)lac'ed  in  the  mask,  would  react  with  any 
poison-gas  that  miglit  Ix;  encountered,  but  would  pass  pure  air 
without  any  alteration. 

"Now  (his  is  a  ])retty  large  order,  and  complete  attainment 
is  doulitless  out  of  the  question.  But  the  chemist  has  a  resource 
\vlii(^h  we  have  not  yet  touched.  In  order  to  secure  protection 
against  the  hostile  gases,  the  substances  in  the  mask  need  not 
necessarily  r(>a(;t  chemically  with  thes(\  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
lliat  word.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  they  absorb  tluMU. 
.  .  .  There  arc  various  substances  which  ])Ossess  in  gn^ater  or 
less  degree  this  power  of  al)sorbing  gases — the  platinum  sponge 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulfuric  acid  is  an  (waniple 
raised  to  the  //th  pow<>r.  But  not  all  of  them  can  be  induced 
to  omit  from  their  sphere  of  influence  air,  the  commonest  of  all 


gaseous  media,  and  the  one  which  must  receive  free  passage 
through  the  gas-mask.  Carbon,  however,  and  in  i)articular 
carbon  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  meets  the  situation  nicely.  It 
does  not  absorb  air,  and  it  does  absorb  other  gases  freely. 

"But  charcoal  occurs  in  various  forms,  according  to  the 
particular  vegetable  source  from  which  it  is  manufat-tured;  and 
the  various  forms  possess  varying  degrees  of  gas  absorptivit.v. 
After  exhaustive  tests  the  chemists  find  that  first  rank  must  be 
given  to  charcoal  produced  from  peach-stones,  the  pits  of  apricots, 
prunes,  plums,  olives,  and  cherries,  date-seeds,  and  the  shells  u\ 
Brazil-nuts,  hickory-nuts,  walnuts,  and  butternuts.  What 
to-morrow  may  bring  forth  in  gas-mask  manufacture  no  man 
can  say,  for  the  last  thing  that  a  chemist  would  think  of  doing 
would  be  sitting  down  with  his  hands  crossed,  in  confidence 
that  the  final  word  had  been  written  in  any  of  his  chapters; 
but  to-day  Ave  make  our  gas-masks  with  charcoal  from  llic 
sources  mentioned. 

"For  every  soldier  in  the  fight  there  has  to  be  a  gas-mask. 
Four  million  soldiers  does  not  mean  four  million  gas-masks, 
because  all  the  four  milhon  are  not  destined  for  actual  fighting, 
and  because  those  who  are  so  destined  are  not  all  fighting  at 
once.  But  every  mask  takes  seven  pounds  of  seeds  and  shells, 
and  a  million  masks — a  reasonable  minimum — means  seven 
million  pounds  of  the  raw  materials.  Thirty-five  hundred  tons 
of  fruit-pits  and  nut-shells  is  a  great  quantity;  it  is  a  quantity 
that  can  not  be  obtained  save  by  the  cooperation  of  every  con- 
sumer of  nuts  and  fruit.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  appealed  to  all  of  us  to  save  these  items  out  of  the 
garbage-jiail  and  turn  them  over  to  the  Red-Gross  agent  who 
will  collect  them.  Other  shells  and  jiits  would  constitute  adul- 
teration, and  so  must  not  be  mingled  with  the  ones  enumerated. 
Especial  emphasis  might  well  be  placed  upon  this  clause,  as  it 
applies  to  coconiit  shells;  for  these  are  being  conserved,  too,  for 
gas-nuisk  niaiuifacture.  The  charcoal  from  them  is  available; 
but  it  is  dilferent  from  that  from  the  other  sources,  and  n^quin^s 
diffenMit  treatment;  so  the  coconut  shells  must  be  kept  separate. 

"The  process  of  manufacturing  the  gas-masks  would  make  a 
most  int(>resting  story;  but  during  the  continuance  of  the  war 
it  is  of  course  a  story  which  c^an  not  l)e  told.  Our  pictures  in<>rel.v 
show  several  of  the  most  obvious  steps.      It  is  clear  enough  thai 
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PACKING  THK  CARBON  TO  SAVK  THK   LIVKS  OK  THKIK  «OI>r)iKK   HOYS. 


tho  pits  and  shells  must  be  collected  and  burned  into  charcoal 
in  fiirna(;es  of  a  standard  type;  and  the  enemy  will  hardly  get 
inueh  aid  or  comfort  from  the  knowledge  that  before  th<!  unit 
containing  the  charcoal  is  allowed  to  go  into  a  mask  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  preliminary  test,  to  determine  whether  its 
(charcoal  screen  is  of  sufficient  density.  But  beyond  this 
picture  and  story  can  not  go  far. 

"We  may,  howev(!r,  still  say  a  word  about  the  ins])(^ction  of 
tlie  finished  masks.  This  is  <lone  by  a  specially  sehn'ted  force; 
and  sin(!(i  a  mask  once  i)assed  by  tliis  force  will  not  be  tested 
again  imtil  some  American  soldier  puts  it  on  in  the  face  of  a  gas- 
attack,  every  effort  is  itiade  to  keep  the  insp<'Ctors  keyed  up  to 
concert  i)it(di.  Sometimes  this  may  even  be  carri(>(l  to  extremes; 
we  learn  on  good  authority  of  one  serious-minded  insi)ectress 
who  worried  so  conscientiously  lest  a  defective  mask  be  passed 
by  her  to  cause  the  death  of  one  of  our  boys  in  khaki  that  she 
lost  fiv(!  pounds  a  week  for  an  incredible  period,  and  had  finally 
to  give  up  the  work  to  some  one  whose  mental  processes  were  less 
intimately  connected  with  physical  reactions.  We  are  also  told 
tluif.  as  an  inducement  to  the  inspectors  to  do  good  work,  each 
of  them  is  from  time  to  time  sent  into  a  gas-chaml)er  i)roteeted 
bv  a  mask  selected  at  random  from  those  which  he  has  passed 
h'iins(ilf." 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  in  the  battles  now  raging  our 
boys  are  equipped  with  gas-masks  twenty  times  as  efficient  as  the 
German  ones.  Says  an  authorized  statement  given  out  by  the 
War  Department  and  published  in  the  daily  press  of  October  6: 

"German  forces  opposed  to  the  steady  advance  of  the  Amer- 
ican line  on  the  Lorraine  front  have  brought  into  play  every 
method  of  defense  considered  effective  in  modern  warfare.  They 
are  making  a  particularly  heavy  use  of  poison-gas.  Pershing's 
men  have  been  unceasingly  bombarded  with  mustard-shells,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  drench  the  American  advanced 
positions  with  deadly  fumes.  It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
chemical  warfan^  work  in  the  United  States  that  these  efforts  to 
block  tho  progress  of  the  offensive  have  proved  utterly  futile. 

"The  American  attacking  forces  are  protected  against  gas  by 
masks  which  actual  field   tests  prove  give   twenty   times   the 


protection  afforded  V)y  German  gas-masks.  Tlujro  is  ncjt,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  single  case  on  record  of  an  American  sohlicr 
falling  victim  to  a  gas-atta<-k  when  protected  by  the  mask  that 
is  now  being  manufactured  in  the  United  Stakes  on  a  \ast 
quantity  basis. 

"Fortunately,  every  American  soldier  who  goes  to  Pranc<'  is  a 
gas-mask  expert.  He  has  been  trained  to  adjust  his  'land  pre- 
servers' with  almost  incredible  spcM'd.  Tiie  mask  is  ])ut  on 
with  just  five  motions  of  the  arms  and  hands.  The  man  who 
fails  to  accomplish  the  feat  within  a  time  limit  of  six  se<*oiids 
is  left  behind  when  his  unit  goes  to  the  front. 

"  Recc^ntly,  in  a  i)ractise  drill,  one  company  of  American 
fighting  men  set  a  record  of  four  seconds  from  the  time  (he  order 
was  given  to  the  final  adjustment  by  the  slowest  man. 

"It  is  an  interesting  fa<'t  that  American  gas-masks  stand  up 
under  tests  tiuit  dcrman  masks  can  not  meet.  German  masks 
will  not  give  protection  against  a  high  concentration  of  gas. 
This  was  demonstrated  recently  when  the  British  as.sembled  a 
sufficiently  large  battery  of  i)rojectors  to  put  seventy  tons  of 
l)hosgene  gas  into  tiie  air  at  once,  with  <•onsequen<H^s  quite 
well  known  to  the  G.erman  General  Staff.  There  is  no  con- 
centration of  gas  that  Anu-rican  masks  will  not  defy.  This  has 
been  i)roved,  not  only  on  the  battle-field,  but  in  the  exi)erimcntal 
stations  iij  this  country,  where  determined  attempts  to  bn^ak 
down  tlu^  resistance  of  United  Stat<'s  Army  masks  by  hea\y  gas- 
concentrations  Avere  absolut<'ly  unsuccessfid. 

"The  AnuTican  gas-mask  was develojx-d  by  actual  manufacture. 
The  proper  authorities  obtained  comjjlete  information  about 
the  French  and  British  masks  and  full  data  as  to  the  efViciency 
they  demonstrated  under  German  gas-attacks.  Armed  with  this 
knowledge,  an  order  for  the  making  of  se\eral  thousand  masks 
was  placed  in  this  country.  Members  of  the  force  of  .300 
officers  and  2,000  enlisted  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  i>ro- 
duction  of  this  modern  weapon  of  defense  showt-d  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  by  volunt<>ering  for  experiments.  They 
donned  the  masks  and  exposed  themst'lves  to  actual  gas-atta<ks. 
From  time  to  time  American  ingenuity  and  inventive  genius 
suggested  improvements  in  the  original  methods.  As  a  result, 
the  officers  of  our  allies  are  unanimous  in  the  frank  admission 
that  the  .\m(>rican  mask  is  the  best  on  the  Western   Front." 
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SEEING   THROUGH   BRICK   WALLS 

IN  THESE  DAYS  of  enforced  fuel-economy  the  fireman 
needs  more  than  ever  to  know  what  is  going  on  inside  his 
furnace  and  boiler.  Modern  practise  is  marked  bj-  the 
invention  and  developrtjent  of  devices  that  might  enable  him 
to  do  this  much  more  accurately  than  formerly,  so  that  he 
would  be  practically  able  to  "see  through  walls  of  brick  and 
steel,"  as  it  is  somewhat  picturesquely  put  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Electric  Railway  Journal  (New  York).  And 
yet,  we  are  told,  altho  such  measuring  instruments  are  com- 
monly used  in  connection  with  power-generation,  especially  in 
electrical  practise,  they  have  been  wofully  neglected  in  the 
boiler-room.  Instruments  for  "seeing  through  walls"  are 
already  on  the  market,  and  more  and  better  ones  will  be  avail- 
able when  they  are  demanded  by  the  men  who  operate  our 
boilers  and  furnaces.     We  read: 

"The  day  is  past  when  a  fireman,  no  matter  how  sldlful  and 
faithful  to  his  task  he  may  be,  can  by  sighting  at  the  fire  over 
his  corncob  pipe  tell  whether  a  boiler  is  successfully  doing  its 
work.  The  steam-gage,  the  pop-valve,  and  the  gage-cocks, 
introduced  as  they  were  to  keep  the  boiler  from  starting  off  on 
privately  conducted  sky-rocket  trips,  give  no  indications  relative 
to  a  lot  of  other  necessary  things. 

"Torday  not  onlj^  the  development  of  new  methods  and 
processes,  but  the  successful  operation  of  existing  processes,  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  use  of  instruments  which  tell  the  story 
of  what  is  happening  on  the  inside  of  things.  In  the  field  of 
electrical  engineering,  for  instance,  such  instruments  have 
attained  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  power  output 
of  a  50,000-kilowatt  generator  is  measured  as  easily  as  is  the 
time  of  dux,  and  the  oscillograph  has  permitted  a  study  of  the 
currents  inside  a  machine  almost  as  readily  as  a  schoolboy 
studies  the  motions  of  a  poUywog  with  a  magnifying  glass.  And, 
take  it  all  in  all,  a  battery  of  steam-boilers  is  to-day  a  more 
complicated  thing  to  operate  than  is  an  electrical  generator. 
We  need  to  know  whether  each  boiler  is  doing  its  share  instead 
of  'loafing,'  how  much  fuel  and  water  are  going  into  it,  the 
amount  and  quality  of  its  output,  the  amount  of  vmburned 
fuel  in  the  ash-pile  and  the  smoke,  the  draft,  the  amount  of 
excess  air,  and  the  amount  of  heat  going  up  the  chimney.  It 
takes  more  than  our  five  senses  to  tell  us  about  these  things 

"Many  instruments,  more  or  less  perfect,  for  determining 
the  above  details  and  relations  are  on  the  market.  More  and 
better  ones  will  appear  when  boiler-users  learn  of  their  need 
and  value.  Even  now  records  are  available  where  plants 
burning  as  little  as  six  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  month  have 
|jaid  for  a  complete  instrument  equipment  out  of  the  fuel  savings 
of  a  very  few  months.  Obviously  the  meters  must  be  well 
selected  and  conveniently  located  and,  in  general,  recording 
instruments  are  best.  In  any  event  meters  that  will  assist  the 
fireman  are  the  ones  needed.  The  old  idea  of  meters  to  'show 
up'  the  men  is  all  wrong.  The  men  should  be  instructed  as  to 
proper  use  of  the  instruments  and  stimulated  to  use  them  in 
securing  better  results  as  the  product  of  the  efforts.  Only 
when  it  is  put  up  to  the  men  that  the  instruments  are  helpers 
and  not  detectives  will  the  best  results  be  secured." 


FOREST -FIRES  A  WAR- EVIL  — The  President,  we  are 
told  by  Science  (New  York),  has  authorized  a  loan  of  one 
million  dollars  to  the  Forest  Service  for  firc^fighting  expenses, 
lo  meet  emergency  conditions  in  the  national  forests  of  the 
Northwest  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

"Th(<  loan  was  made  from  tlie  special  defen-se  fund  of  fifty 
million  (iollars  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  by  (Con- 
gress. It  is  recoi^iii/.ed  that  the  ))rotection  of  the  jiational 
forests  is  an  imimrtaut  and  essential  war-acti\  ity.  Forestry 
officials  regard  the  present  fire  season  in  the  Northwest  as 
in  .some  ways  the  most  serious  with  which  tlie  Oovernnient 
has  ever  had  to  cojx'.  Fiarly  dronglit.  liigh  winds,  electrical 
storms,  labor  short  age.  and  d«>pletion  of  the  regular  ])ro(ective 
force  as  a  nvsult  of  the  war  lune  combined  to  make  the  fire 
conditions  unprecedentedly  bad.  Necessity  for  resort  to  the 
Presidential  fund  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  api)roi)riation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  current  year  has 
not  yet  been  passed." 


IRONING   OUT   IRON 

CRACKS  IN  METAL  PIPE  are  now  "ironed  out"  by  a 
new  process  described  in  The  Scientific  American  Sv/)- 
plement.  As  in  the  "ironing"  of  cloth,  the  process 
involves  the  application  of  heat  and  pressure  at  the  same  time 
and  is  a  practical  method  of  eliminating  the  results  of  so-called 
"fatigue."  Metal  affected  by  fatigue  crystallizes,  becoming 
brittle  and  breaking  easily.  The  loss  of  time  and  money  in  the 
California  oil-fields,  where  considerable  pipe  and  other  metal  is 
ruined  annually  in  this  way,  has  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
"ironing-out"  method.  Any  source  of  heat  may  be  used  vnih 
the  pressure,  but  electricitj'  is  said  to  be  most  satisfactory-  and 
efficient,  altho  at  the  same  time  the  most  costly.  Saj's  the 
paper  named  above: 

"Steel  which  has  been  subjected  to  repeated  shocks  will 
break  easily,  and  the  fractures  show  a  crystalline  appearance, 
due  to  repeated  stresses  which  occur  therein.  .  .  .  What  happens 
is  that  as  the  steel  is  repeatedlj'  strest,  either  by  bending,  pulling, 
or  twisting,  it  becomes  fatigued.  This  fatigue  is  probablj- 
merely  the  first  stages  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  cracks  or 
tears  in  the  body  of  the  steel,  and  these  tears  naturally  tend  to 
occur  along  the  faces  of  the  crystals  of  the  material,  at  first  of 
microscopic  dimensions  that  do  not  materially  weaken  the 
metal.  As  they  spread  they  greatly  weaken  the  metal,  which 
eventually  parts  along  the  crj'stal  faces,  and  the  characteristic 
fracture,  which  is  referred  to  as  crystallizationl?,  occurs. 

"Before  this  state  of  fatigue  continues  sufficiently'  to  weaken 
the  metal  materially,  or,  in  other  Avords,  if  it  is  taken  in  time,  it 
can  be  partly  arrested  by  heating  the  material  to  a  welding  heat. 
But  the  mere  heating,  while  it  tends  to  stop  the  cracks  from 
spreading  the  while  it  may  rearran2;e  the  crj'stals  so  that  some 
of  the  cracks  are  partlj'  closed,  is  of  little  value  unless  it  is 
done  early,  and,  in  fact,  before  much  of  this  tearing  away  of  the 
metal  occurs.  A  badly  fatigued  pipe  can  not  be  restored  to  its 
original  strength  by  merely  heating  it. 

"The  Bardeen  process  not  only  heats  the  pipe,  but  also  in- 
volves the  application  of  longitudinal  pressure.  In  the  first 
place,  during  heating  the  pipe  has  heavy  spring  pressure  on  its 
ends,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  pressure  of  about  3,000  pounds 
on  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  As  the  pipe  is  heated  to  a 
carefully  regulated  temperature  this  pressure  tends  to  squeeze 
the  pipe  together  and  to  repair  any  small  cracks. 

"In  the  process  electricity  is  used  as  the  heating  medium  and, 
while  somewhat  expensive,  is  necessary  for  reasons  which  will 
be  later  pointed  out.  The  first  great  advantage  of  the  electric 
method  is  that  each  joint  can  be  heated  scparatel%'  and  the  heat 
carefully  controlled.  In  practise  it  requires  something  over 
fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  heat  a  six-inch  pipe  twenty  feet  long, 
and  during  the  heating  the  operator  is  able  at  all  times  to  obserAe 
the  pipe,  which  rests  on  a  flat  surface  and  is  covered  with  a  light 
asbestos  hood.  By  heating  it  electrically  and  slowly  the  joint 
is  very  evenly  heated  throughout  its  length  and  has  a  chance  to 
expand  slowly.  As  soon  as  the  pip^  reaches  a  desired  temper- 
ature the  heating  operating  is  shut  off  instantly.  As  during  the 
heating  operation  the  current  actually  flows  through  the  pipe 
and  the  heat  is  generated  in  the  body  of  the  pipe,  this  heat  is 
evenly  generated  throughout  the  body  of  the  metal,  and  as  all 
the  losses  are  on  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces,  it  follows  that  these 
surfaces  are  the  cooler.  Considering  the  pipe  as  a  plate,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  surfaces  of  the  plate  are  cooler  than  the  interior. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  this  unequal  heating  through  the 
thickness  of  the  material  cau.<?es  a  working  which  helps  to  weld 
the  cracks  and  arrest  the  fatigue.  It  is  not  this  feature  Avhieh 
makes  the  process  a  success,  however,  bilt  the  electromagnetic 
action  wliicli  is  taking  place  simultaneously.  ...  It  is  easy  to 
calculate  that  the  steel  of  the  pipe  is  saturated  with  magnetism. 
It  is,  further,  easy  to  calculate  that  the  force  exerted,  which  is 
in  effect  a  squetv.ing  of  the  pipe  together,  is  in  excess  of  three 
hundred  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  other  words,  the  magnetic 
pull  in  the  body  of  the  material  is  at  Iftast  three  hundred  pounds 
jier  square  inch.  Under  this  enormous  pressure  any  cracks  are 
'ironed  out,'  and  the  material  of  the  pipe  rewelded  over  the 
cracks.  Moreover,  as  the  pipe  is  treated  on  alternating  current, 
this  magnetic  pull  is  applied  and  released  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  times  a  second.  As  the  pipe  is  under  this  pressure, 
which  is  working  constantly  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
it  is  not  surprizing  that  after  being  cooled  it  fails  to  show  any 
evidence  of  fatigue." 
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FRANCE'S   STORIED   FIELDS 


WHERE  THE  AMERICAN  TROOPS  TO-DAY,  side 
by  side  with  their  allies,  are  driving  back  the  Teutons 
and  loosening  their  grip  on  F'rance  and  Belgium, 
many  armies  in  the  past  have  fought,  and  many  poets  and 
novelists  have  spread  over  these  cities  and  provinces  a  rich 
haze  of  romance.  Here  where  the  Hun  reels  under  the  hammer- 
blows  of  Foch,  his  ancestors  nearly  twenty  centuries  ago  fell 
before  the  blows  of  Caesar,  who  defeated  the  Nervii  at  the 
Sambre,  the  Treviri  in  the  Poorest  of  Ardcimes,  and  throughout 
France  and  Belgium  made  the  })arbarian  give  way  in  the  face  of 
the  Roman  legions.  Nor  have  battles  been  few  in  this  very 
region  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Conflicts 
innumerable  have  taken  j)lace  in  the  north  and  west  of  France. 
Here,  too,  have  been  meetings  for  peace  and  treaties  drawn, 
and  in  the  years  of  peace  novelists  and  poets  have  made  their 
journeys  here  and  gathered  matter  for  their  tales  and  poems. 
In  this  rich  and  golden  land  of  France  great  writers  and  artists 
have  been  born,  men  whose  work  is  still  our  priceless  heritage. 
Each  day,  as  the  names  of  towns  and  villages  appear  in  the  daily 
communiques,  they  recall  famous  events  of  history,  poetry,  and 
fiction.     Just  a  few  of  these  may  be  mentioned. 

METZ — No  name  is  watched  in  the  war-bulletins  more  closely 
than  that  of  Metz.  It  was  but  recently  that  Marshal  Foch 
\vrote  to  the  American  armies:  "We  shall  one  day  see  xjour 
victorious  banner  floating  in  Metz."  Since  the  great  battle  that 
wiped  out  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  eitadels  and  spires  of  Metz  have  lain  plain  before  the  eyes 
of  the  American  Army  and  within  range  of  the  American  guns. 
As  it  happens,  it  is  with  a  peculiar  appropriateness  that  Metz 
is  made  the  objective  of  the  American  armies.  Thereby  hangs 
a  tale. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  was  the  brother  of  King  George  III.  of  England,  was 
traveling  in  France,  and  one  day  he  arrived  at  the  town  of  Metz, 
then  a  French  possession.  A  certain  Count  de  Broglie,  a 
veteran  of  many  battles,  was  in  command  of  the  garrison,  and, 
to  do  honor  to  his  distinguished  visitor,  he  invited  some  of  his 
officers  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  Now  it  happened  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  disfavor  with  his  royal  brother — 
he  was,  in  fact,  in  banishment.  He  had  lately  received  news  that 
certain  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  America  had  rebelled  and 
declared  themselves  free,  declining  to  be  subject  any  longer  to  a 
tyrannical  king.  It  would  seem  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
told  the  story  with  some  gusto,  as  if  he  were  not  altogether 
sorry  that  his  brother  was  in  trouble.  One  officer  listened 
with  particular  attention.  He  was  a  youth  of  nineteen,  tall 
and  thin,  with  a  long  nose  and  reddish  hair.  His  solemn  ex- 
pression and  his  somewhat  awkward  manner  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  frivolous  ease  and  grace  of  the  other  young  officers 
present.  Ho  was  a  marquis  of  long  descent,  connected  by 
marriage  with  one  of  the  greatest  families  in  France,  and  he  had 
at  his  own  disposition  a  very  large  income.  He  listened  in- 
tently, he  asked  many  eager  questions,  and  when  he  rose  from 
the  table  he  had  made  a  momentous  and  historic  resolution.  Ho 
had  resolved  to  abandon  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  the  gayest 
court  in  the  world,  even  to  leave  his  young  wife  and  child,  and 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  these  strange  rebels  in  America.  In  his 
own  words,  "  When  first  I  heard  of  American  independence,  mi/ 
heart  was  enlisted!"  That  young  man  was  Lafayette;  and 
when  the  American  Army  wcTit  to  the  front  in  France,  it  nuTol\- 
paid  a  small  part  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  that  splen- 
did young  otTicer — that  true  nobleman. 

CIIATEAIJ -THIERRY— When  the  American  forces  stopt 
the  final  offensive  of  the  Germans  on  July  17  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  they  earned  the  supreme  glory  of  battle  at  a  spot  already 
famous  in  history.  At  this  little  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Marne  in  ISI4  Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussians  and  the  Russians. 
Not  the  least  of  the  honors  of  Chateau-Thierry  is  the  fact 
that  it  gave  birth  to  the  great  French  poet  and  fabulist,  Jean 
de  la  Fontaine,  whose  house  was  still  preserved  in  good  condi- 
tion until  the  German  invasion.  La  Fontaine's  fables  have 
given  delight  to  young  and  old;    their  freshness  and  ease  ha\o 


pleased  the  former,  their  wisdom  the  latter.  American  soldiers 
writing  from  Chateau-Thierry  have  spoken  of  visiting  the  ruinjs 
of  La  Fontaine's  house  and  of  his  statue  at  the  bridge — all  that 
the  Hun  hordes  had  left. 

REIMS — If  citations  of  Metz  have  especially  interested  Amer- 
ican readers,  referenc^'.s  to  Reims  have  appealed  most  to  the 
French  themselves.  For  Reims  is  very  dear  to  them — for 
historic,  for  patriotic,  for  religious,  and  for  literarj'  reasons. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  has  rejoiced  our  French  allies  more  than  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  have  never  been  able  to  take  Reims, 
however  close  they  may  have  come  to  it. 

It  is  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the  glorious  cathedral 
of  Reims  that  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  artis^tic  tragedies 
of  the  war.  Here,  in  this  magnificent  cathedral,  the  kings  of 
Imperial  France  were  crowned.  Here  Joan  of  Arc  led  Charles 
VII.  to  his  coronation — the  sainted  Joan  who  freed  Reims  from 
its  enemies. 

One  of  the  great  pieces  of  news  from  the  Western  Front 
recently  was  to  the  effect  that  Reims  had  been  finally  and 
definitely  cleared  from  the  menace  of  the  German  guns. 

Three  towns  of  northern  France  have  given  their  names  to 
articles  of  every-day  commerce — Cambrai,  from  which  "cambric" 
is  derived;  Arras,  a  term  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  tapestrj-, 
and  Valenciennes,  noted  for  its  lace  in  olden  times.  Cambrai, 
too,  is  associated  with  the  name  of  the  great  French  ecclesiastic 
and  moralist,  Francois  Fenelon,  a  statue  of  whom  stood  in  the 
cathedral  before  the  Germans  captured  the  town — now  retaken 
by  the  British.  Fenelon  wTote  one  of  the  most  famous  novels 
of  the  eighteenth  centur>- — "The  Adventures  of  Telemachus," 
an  account  of  the  son  of  Ulj'sses.  At  Cambrai  was  concluded  a 
very  curious  treaty,  the  so-called  "Ladies'  Peace."  between 
Louise  of  Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Austria,  representing  France 
and  Austria,  respectively,  in  1529.  At  Arras  was  bom  the 
celebrated  leader  of  the  PVench  Revolution,  Maxnmilian  Robes- 
pierre, who  organized  the  Reign  of  Terror  by  which  he  himself 
was  finally  to  fall.  Valenciennes  no  longer  made  the  beautiful 
lace  which  its  name  suggests,  but  was  a  center  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  hosierj',  trimmings,  and  handkerchiefs.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  two  famous  men — Watteau.  whose  paintings  are 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  products  of  French 
art  in  the  eighteenth  century-,  and  Froissart,  whose  chronicles  of 
the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  full  of  movement  and  color. 
Near  by  is  another  famous  town — Douai — whose  name  is  joined 
with  a  version  in  English  of  the  Bible  prepared  for  the  special 
use  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

QUESTIONS 

/.  Locate  on  a  good  map  of  France  (he  towns  mentioned  in  this 
article. 

2.  If  you  are  reading  Casar,'  discover  whether  the  important 
towns  and  places  mentioned  by  him  hare  any  modern  equivalents, 
and  ivhal  cities  to-day  are  on  sites  thai  Cwsar  describes  as  existing 
in  his  day. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  services  of  Lafayette  to  the  American 
cause.  Invent  a  little  drama  in  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Lafayette,  and  others  figure,  basing  it  on  the  facts  given  under  the 
heading  of  Metz. 

4.  Find  an  Englij<h  version  of  La  Fontaine's  "Fables'"  and 
bring  to  class  a  report  upon  them.  Be  prepared  to  read  the  most 
interesting  of  the  tales. 

0.  Describe  vividly  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Read,  if  you  can, 
one  of  the  following  books  and  bring  to  class  a  report  upon  it: 
Mark  Twain's  "Personal  Recolleetions  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  Andrew 
Lang's  "The  Monk  of  Fife,"  or  Justin  H.  McCarthy's  "The 
Flower  of  France." 

6.  Read  a  few  chapters  from  Fenelon's  "Adventures  of  Telem- 
achus," and  state  what  you  think  arc  the  differences  between  this 
and  art  average  romance  of  to-day. 

7.  Bring  to  class,  if  you  can,  a  few  srl.-ri  passages  frovi  Frois- 
sart's  "Chronicles." 

5.  Make  a,  report  on  (he  life  of  Wattmu,  with  iUu■at^ailot^s  ij 
you  can  secure  them. 


HOW  MUSEUMS   HELP  WIN  THE   WAR 


FKAHS  HAVE  BEEN  EXPREST  by  the  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Dr.  Edward  Ilobinson, 
that  fortheoming  economies  and  restrictions  under  the 
sjjur  of  war-necessities  may  hit  that  institution.  So  far  the 
Board   of   Estimate   have   not   declared   a  retrenchment,    but 


Unpyriglitcd  l>.v  I'libliaheis'  I'lxilo  Service. 

TITK  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUMS  CHIEF  ARMORER. 

Mr.  Tacliau.x.  who  dosiniifd  tho  protKX'tivo  armor  worn  by  our  boys  in  tlie  U-enchc-^. 
Ho  is  u.sitin  the  old  arnior  hamiii<-rs  and  anvils  afU-r  tlicir  ccnturios  of  n\st.  Our 
Museum's  colle(;tion  of  ancient  arms  and  annoi-  is  ptThaps  the  comi)luU\sl  in  t  he  world. 


Dr.  I{()liiMs«n  is  ahead  willi  a  pul)lic  appeal  against  what  may 
liappcu.  Tlie  Museum  is  luil  slacking  iu  i)ra('ti<-al  help  in  win- 
ning llu"  war  and  prcjjaring. for  our  after-life  in  the  new  economic 
\\()rl(l.  Such  an  argument  may  touch  those  who  would  remain 
uninoNcd  liy  tlic  assertion  that  the  mere  esthetic  boguilement  it 
alTords  in  such  troublous  times  hiis  its  practical  values.  Tliat 
the  Museum  is  at  work  evolving  armor  for  our  troops  in  France 
has  ])een  aln>a(ly  nuide  known  so  widely  that  the  iu)v«>lty  and  in- 
terest of  the  rejiort  reach  as  far  lus  the  Manchester  (t'uardian, 
where  we  nwd: 

"Armor  for  the  .\merican  soldiers  in  France  and  Flandei*s 
is  now  being  made  in  lanje  rpuinlities  in  various  factories  in  the 
United  States,  and  soon  will  be  in  use  at  the  front.  No  fewer 
than  twenty-five  difTercMil  lyp(>s  of  armor  defenses  liav(<  be«>n 
experimented  on,  im-luding  not   otdy  lielmets  and  br<>astplates. 


but  arm-  and  leg-guards.  The  use  of  the.se  guards  was  suggested 
by  a  study  of  the  Britisft  and  French  casualties,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  casualties  suffered 
were  leg  wounds  and  about  8.'?  per  cent,  were  arm  wounds. 

"For  months  past  a  committee,  composed  of  leading  American 
metallurgists,  has  been  investigating  the  question  of  the  best 
metal  or  combination  of  metals  for  armor-making, 
and  a  particularh'  fine  helmet-metal  has  been 
produced.  The  armor  is  made  from  models  de- 
signed by  a  Frenchman  who  went  to  New  York 
ten  years  ago  as  assistant  to  the  curator  of  the 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum  in  that  city,  and  was 
given  charge  of  its  collection  of  armor,  which  in- 
cludes the  famous  Riggs  collection,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  world.  This  Frenchman,  Daniel 
Tachaux  by  name,  is  one  of  half  a  dozen  men  who 
alone  in  the  world  know  much  about  armor,  and 
lie  is  the  descendant  of  a  French  family  of  armorers 
going  back  without  a  break  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

"Strangely  enough,  his  models  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  of  that  period,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  technical  idea  brought 
forward  to-day  from  experience  on  the  front  that 
was  not  worked  out  in  elaborate  detail  by  the 
old-time  armor-makers,  whose  lore  he  has  at  his 
fingers'  ends." 

The  Museum's  latest  bulletin  deals  Anth  the 
educational  activities  of  the  institution  in  j)repar- 
ing  American  industrj'  to  compete  with  manufac- 
turers abroad,  not  onlj'  in  the  quality  of  their 
goods,  but  also  in  design  and  artistic  value.  "  If 
we  were  here  simply  to  amuse  the  public,"  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  "a  reduction  in  the  city's  aid  would 
hv  justifiable  at  this  time,  but  we  desire  to  show 
the  city  authorities  that  we  are  carrying  on  a 
really  vital  work  of  education  of  great  scope." 
The  New  York  Times  expresses  its  belief  that 
"never  before  in  its  history  have  these  acti\'ities 
been  so  important  to  the  nation,  or  carried  on 
with  so  imi)assioned  a  zeal  by  a  stafT  fully  aware  of 
tluir  national  importance."     Going  further: 

"We   are   winning   the    war.     The   British,   the 
French,  and  the  Americans  sweep  forward.     Not 
since  the  autumn  of  191  1  have  we  had  so  nnich  to 
encourage  thoughts  of  what  nuiy  happeu  after  the 
war  is  ended.     It  is  neces.sary,  therefore,  to  use 
all  ]wssible  energy  in  strengthening  our  resources 
and   nuiking   ourselves   nationally    inde|)endent   in 
tlie   industrial   field.     For  this  we  need  the  muse- 
ums, and  especially  the  nniseums  of  art.    Nowhere 
else    can    we   get    that  education  of    the  eye  and 
hand  which  is  necessary  to  produce  sui)erior  fabrics,  dyes,  and 
designs,  aiul  unless  we  do  produce  superior  things  we  shall  not 
hold  our  own  with  European  nations  after  the  war. 

"Every  one  knows  the  \alue  to  Fran''e  of  her  art  instinct, 
but  not  (n-ery  oiu^  has  guessetl  that  with  our  \  aried  population 
and  our  opportunities  for  study  we  can  make  all  those  things 
into  which  art  enters  as  interesting  and  as  valuable  as  they  are  in 
any  counlry  in  the  world.  .Ml  that  is  necessary  now  is  the 
cooperation  of  the  merchants.  As  soon  as  they  understand 
tiiat  art  is  as  important  t^)  business  as  business  is  to  art  they 
will  .see  the  i)ropriely  of  educating  their  buyers  and  .salespeople 
in  art  as  in  otluT  branches  of  a  business  career.  A  number  of  the 
more  intelligi-nt  and  progressi\e  nuTchants  already  are  aware 
of  the  sit\uition,  ami  with  admirable  business  sense  have  ar- 
ranged to  have  tlu^lr  employ(>es  take  the  Museum  course  in  their 
special  i)roblfms  during  busiju>ss  hours,  (^uite  recently  Richard 
F.  Baeh.  Cjirator  of  the  School  of  Architectur(>  in  Columbia 
University,  ha*;  been  admitted  to  the  statT  of  thi-  .Metropolitan 
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MusfHiin  for  tho  oxpross  j)urposc!  of  ni('(!finf?  \\w  needs  of  inaiiii- 
fae.turers,  dealers,  desif^rKfrs,  artizaus,  and  rnarnial  eraflsinen 
in  objeets  of  induslrial  art,  and  renderinf^  acc^essihle  to  lliein  I  he 
resources  of  tli(!  eolhu'tions  in  terms  of  tlieir  own  partieiilar 
problems  and  requirements. 

"We  sliall  n(^(!d,  of  course,  a  wider  (Hlucation  for  desit^ners 
and  craftsmen  tlian  the  museums  can  suj)ply.  Wc;  sliall  need 
schools  and  mon;  schools.  They  will  bo  forthcoming,  in  the 
meantiriK!  W(!  liavt!  the  museums  and  must  use  them  if  we  are  to 
be  in  tiiru;  with  the  {^reat  business  of  making  induslrial  art 
'pay'  in  every  sense  and  from  all  points  of  view.  The  Metro- 
j)olitan  Museum  is  ])uttinK  forth  its  whole  strength  intelligently 
and  helj)fully  to  do  its  part  in  strengthening  our  industries  and 
making  them  ptirmantrntly  important  to  a  civilization  that  has 
denoiinced  barbarism  and  all  its  works.  The  public  necids 
only  to  know  of  its  activities  to  appntciate  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  conductcsd.  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
staff  of  the  Museum  to  circulate  as  widely  as  jjossible  this 
month's  bulhitin,  which  has  its  stimulating  message  for  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

77//;  Hidlf'iui  also  (5xpress(?s  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Museuin's 
directors  that  in  tlu!  vari(Hl  forms  of  educational  work  "the 
Museum  is  i)erforming  a  war-time  s<^rvice,  the  worth  of  whi(di 
will  l)e  realized  more  fully  when  peace  comes  aud  brings  with  it 
a  readjustment  of  values." 


jiroposed    confe<leration, 
said: 


were  lie   living   trwlay."     Hugo    itn-n 


LITERARY   PROPHETS   WHO   FORESAW 

OUR   DAY 

IITKRAllY  ANTIQUARIANS  are  finding  all  kinds  of 
prophecies  covering  events  of  to-day,  and  some  of  them 
— '  are  enough  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  marvel  in  view  of 
the  remote  contingency  as  to  the  day  of  fultilment.  For  ex- 
ample, what  could  have  put  it  into  the  head  of  George  Sand 
seventy-two  years  ago  that  American  forces  would  ever  occupy 
French  soil?  Mr.  J.  S.  N.  Davis  sends  to  the  New  York  Times 
this  lit^erary  find: 

"fJeorge  Sand,  in  her  novel  'Mauprat,'  written  in  1S46,  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Bernard  Maiiprai,  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  the  following  words: 

"'In  his  ( M(irrns.ses)  dreams  lu^  used  to  see  an  army  of  vic- 
torious Americ^ans  disembarking  from  mimberless  ships,  and 
bringing  tlu;  olive-branch  of  peace  and  the  horn  of  plenty  to  the 
French  nation,'  etc. 

"  MdiiprdI  in  his  old  age  is  telling  the  story  of  his  life  and 
was  here  giving  an  account  of  himself  and  friends,  their  doings 
and  thinkings,  while  in  America  with  Lafayette  fighting  for 
American  fretnlom. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  literal  fulfilment  of  any 
written  expression." 

Tennyson's  "  Ijocksley  Hall"  places  its  author  as  a  safer 
guesser  in  view  of  the  declared  dt^termination  of  science  to  con- 
quer the  physical  universe;  but  The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee) 
thinks  his  vision  of  seventy  years  ago  an  "almost  uncanny 
forecast"  not  only  of  "the  present  world-upheaval,  but  even  the 
instruments  of  warfare  developed  in  its  course,  and  the  result 
to  foUow  Armageddon."     It  quotes  this  passage: 

l''or  I  dipt  into  the  fiU.ur(>,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 

Saw  ilie  vision  of  llie  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 

Saw  tll(^  lieavens  fill  with  coininerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 

Pilots  of  the  i)uri)l(^  IwiUuhl,  droi)i)ing  down  with  costly  hale.s; 

Heard  tlie  heavens  1111  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 

From  th(r  nation's  airy  navi(>s  grapi)ling  in  the  central  blue; 

Kar  along  the  world-wide  whispt>r  of  the  south  wind  rushing  warm. 

With  lh(^  standards  of  tlie  peoi)l(>s  plunging  tlirougli  the  thunder-storm; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  hattle-llags  wcn>  furl'd 

In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  \^'o^ld. 

The  cue  being  given,  another  delver,  a  WTiter  to  the  New  York 
.S'«n,  finds  that  in  1849  Victor  Hugo,  addressing  the  Peace 
Congress  in  Paris,  fon^shadowed  the  "United  States  of  EuroiH\" 
Mr.  Isaac  Markens  comnumts  before  quoting  the  French  poi't 
that  "Germany's  subsequent  role  in  the  history  of  nations, 
more  especially  the  theft  of  Alsace-I.>orraine  in  1S71  and  her 
Draconian  policy  of  the  past  four  years,  leave  ju)  doubt  of 
Hugo's  altitude  with  respect  to  Germany's  representation  in  the 


"A  day  will  come  when  you,  France,  you.  Huj^KJa,  you,  Italy. 
you,  H^ngland,  you,  Germany,  all  you  nations  of  the  Continent, 

shall,  without  h)sing  your  distinctive  qualities  and  your  glorious 
individuality,    blend    in   a    higher   unity,   and   form   a    Kiiro|>«-an 


Cops  I  le'tlU'd    ''.V   tii'    i  iililisht'is'    l*hoU>  Srrvii'e. 

MODKLS   FOK   AKMOR    FOK   OL  R   FIGHTERS. 

They  do  not  go  quit*?  so  far  in  encasing  our  boys,  but  something  in 
the  way  of  l)n>astplat<'s  have  lH^>n  devised  fiDm  the  ancient  simtI- 
mens  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  This  suit,  dating  friim  ahoiii 
1.5.'30.  is  known  as  the  Maximilian,  and  is  said  to  suggest  the  family 
resemblance  best   tyi)itled  to-day  by  the  Crown   I'rinrc 


fraternity,  even  as  Normandy,  Brittany.  Burgundy,  l^irraiiie, 
Alsace,  all  the  French  provinces,  blended  into  FVance. 

".\  day  will  come  when  war  will  seem  as  imjxissible  l>«'i\v<>«ii 
I'aris  and  Loiulon,  between  Petersburg  :ind  Berlin,  as  lx'twe«Mi 
Htmen  and  Amiens,  between  Bosttm  and  Philadelphia. 

"A  day  will  come  when  Vmllets  and  bombs  shall  Ih'  r«'pla<M>«I 
by  ballots,  by  the  universal  suffrages  of  the  j>»'<iple.  by  the 
sacred  arbilrament  of  a  great  Sovereign  Senate.  whi<-h  !-haIl  In* 
to  Kurope  what  the  Parhament  is  to  England,  what  tin-  Diet 
is  to  Germany,  what  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  to  France. 

".\  day  will  conu' when  a  cannon  shall  lx>  exhibit*'*!  in  our 
museums  as  an  instruuuMit  of  torture  is  now,  nnd  men  sh.ill 
marvel  that  such  things  could  be. 

"\  day  will  come  when  we  shall  siv  thos(  .s, 

tlu>  Unitt'd  States  of  America  and  the  Unit<»d  .~-  i         i^», 

in  face  of  each  other,  extending  hand  to  hand  over  the  t>eo&n, 
exchanging  their  products,  their  commerce,  their  industry-. 
thiMr  art;  their  genius  I'learing  the  colonizing  de.<erts.  and 
ameliorating  creation  under  the  eye  of  the  Creator. 

"Aud  to  you  1  apiH'al.  hYcMich.  Knglish.  Germans.  Hussians. 
Slavs.  KuroiH^ms.  .\mericans.  what  have  we  to  «lo  to  h:u<1en 
the  coming  of  that  great  day?  ly«>ve  <me  another.  To  Kt\e 
on»>  aiu)ther,  in  this  immense  work  of  ^>a<'iticiiii«)n.  is  the  IhwI 
way  of  aiding  (^lod.  For  God  wills  that  this  sublime  will  should! 
be  accomplished." 
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ARE  YOUR  DISKS   SLACKING? 

SLACKER  IS  THE  TERM  that  makes  everybody  shudder, 
so  everybody  who  outis  phonograph  records  will  hasten  to 
place  them  outside  the  pale  of  such  imputation.  A 
Phonograph  Records  Recruiting  Corps — name  it  a  '"P.  R.  R.  C," 
if  you  wish  to  add  to  the  war's  confusions — has  been  organized 


Photo  by  the  Press  Illustrating  Scnicc. 

HOW  THE  PHONOGRAPHS  AND   DISKS  ARE  APPRECIATED   IN  THE   CAMPS. 


been  the  subject  of  so  much  admiring  comment,  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  musical  stimulus  they  have  had. 

"If  music  is  not  available  in  one  form,  it  must  be  made  so 
in  some  other.  That  is  one  reason  why,  almost  as  soon  as 
I  landed  in  this  countrj%  I  accepted  the  invitation  extended 
to  me  by  Mr.  Burnett  to  join  the  P.  R.  R.  C,  which  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  other 
organizations  and  indi\i duals  to  equip  local  camps,  trans- 
ports, and  overseas  forces 
with  an  ample  supply'  of 
phonographs  and  records. 
The  demands  coming  in 
from  men  in  the  trenches, 
on  shipboard,  in  aviation- 
camps,  and  in  hospitals 
abroad  are  sufficient  to 
absorb  a  round  million 
records,  with  machines  and 
needles— and  yet  leave  some 
requests  unfilled." 

In  a  corner  of  the  red- 
triangle  hut.  says  Dr.  John 
R.  ]Mott,  in  The  American 
Magazine,  a  phonograph 
grinds  endlessly,  day  and 
night.  "If  only  you  could 
see  one  of  those  over- 
worked phonographs,  you 
would  go  down  in  your 
pockets  for  the  price  of  a 
hundred  of  them  and  ran- 
sack your  records  for  e^■ery 
one  you  could  spare." 
Jerome  Swineford,  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York 
Times,  offsets  some  possible 
misconceptions: 


The  boys  enjoy  the  entertainments  best  which  they  provide  for  themselves;  and  here  we  see  an  act  in  rehearsal 
that  is  sure  to  go  over  the  top.     The  singer  is  accompanied  by  the  machine. 


to  call  on  you  to  stand  and  deliver,  and  this  will  be  done  be- 
tween October  26  and  November  2,  when  every  convenience 
will  be  afforded  you  to  extricate  yourself  from  the  slacker  class. 
The  New  York  Times  tells  us  that  "the  new  movement  has 
associated  with  it  nearly  two  hundred  persons  of  distinction 
in  musical,  social,  and  public  life."  There  are  opera-singers, 
artists,  and  major-generals,  to  say  nothing  of  ordinary  men  in 
the  street.  Mr.  Vivian  Burnett  heads  the  movement.  Musical 
America  shows  how  the  country-wide  canvass  for  machines  and 
disks  will  be  made: 

"The  system  involves  the  formation  of  local  committees,  which 
will  cooperate  with  the  committee,  with  local  dealers,  and  with 
workers  for  the  various  welfare  agencies.  By  posters,  circulars, 
and  other  display  matter,  public  interest  will  be  aroused  so  that 
(he  week  chosen  for  the  special  'Draft  Your  Slacker  Records' 
campaign — October  26  to  Xoveinbcr  2 — will  bo  an  unqualified 
success.  Appro.ximately  five  hundred  such  local  committees 
have  formed  a»d  are  at  work.  The  central  committee  at  21 
East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City,  will  lie  assisted  in  working 
out  the  problems  of  assorting  and  distribution  by  an  advisory 
council  composed  of  members  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
K.  of  C.,  .Jewish  Welfare  Board,  Sahalion  Army,  and  War 
Camp  Communitj'  Service." 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  recently  returned  from  a  tour  in  France 
with  first-hand  information  about  the  Army's  needs  in  the 
music  lino,  corroborates  in  The  Outlook  (New  York)  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  movement,  that  "music  makes  morale": 

"Any  man  or  woman  who  helps  now  in  the  immense  task 
of  providing  musical  entertainment  for  our  fighting  men  is  con- 
tributing directly  to  that  driving  force  which  is  sweeping  our 
armies  'over  the  top'  to  ultimate  victory.  Our  men  have  been, 
and  increasingly  will  be,  provided  with  the  inspiration  which 
music  gives,  and  the  morale  of  the  American  forces,  which  has 


"Down  in  the  'Y'  build- 
ings at  Norfolk  and  Port.s- 
mouth,  at  the  big  naval 
hospital  and  the  St.  Helena 
Training  Station,  it  is  absolutely  pitiable  to  see  the  worn-out 
records  that  are  still  being  used— because  there  aren't  any  new 
ones.  Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  the  records  are  treated 
carelessly.  Oh,  no,  they  are  far  too  precious  for  that.  They  are 
simply  used  over  and  over  until  they  are  completely  worn  out. 
"My  work  brings  me  in  touch  cAcry  day  with  hundreds,  some- 
times thousands,  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Navj-.  1  wish  the  folks 
back  home  could  realize  the  great  part  that  music  plays  in  the 
lives  of  these  men  and  their  absolute  hunger  for  it.  If  they 
did  realize  it  there  wouldn't  be  any  need  to  ask  for  records — 
they  would  come  in  by  thousands." 


A  LINE  ON  THE  GERMAN  LINES— What  sort  of  irony  the 
Germans  were  putting  over  when  they  named  their  lines  behind 
the  Hindenburg  puzzles  the  Boston  Globe.  "Their  choices  are 
anything  but  happy,"  it  thinks,  and  names  the  queer  bead- 
line:  "a  'Wotan'  line,  an  'Alberich'  line,  a  'Siegfried'  Hue,  a 
'Brunhilda,'  even  a  'Hunding'  line."  Do  all  things  German 
look  alike  to  Huns? 

"The  question  instantly  arises  whether  the  German  Staff 
ever  perused  the  four  librettos  of  Wagner's  Nibelung  Cycle. 
Ilutiding  was  a  shocking  cur.  and  so  intended  to  be  played  by 
the  poet-composer.  Alberich  was  a  sneak  and  a  villain.  Sieg- 
fried  cami<  to  a  violent  and  untimely  end.  Brunhilda  mounted 
his  funeral-p>Te  and  was  consumed  in  the  flames. 

"Wotan  is  the  most  unlucky  choice  of  all.  In  the  'Ring' 
ojieras  he  figures  as  the  captain  of  those  heathen  gods  who 
had  so  snarled  up  his  own  laws  and  violated  his  own  codes  that 
there  was  no  e.«;cape  for  him  from  the  ruin  of  his  own  creation. 

"But  the  joke  has  still  a  keener  edge.  If  any  German  genius 
of  the  last  centurj'  was  anti-Hohenzollern,  it  was  Richard 
Wagner — he  who,  with  the  Socialist.  August  Roeckel,  and  the 
Russian  anarchist,  Baktinin,  mounted  the  revolutionary  barri- 
cades of  Dresden  in  1849;  he,  who  had  to  flee  from  a  Prussian 
vengeance  and  dwell  in  exile  for  twelve  vears." 
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A  FRENCH  LEADER  FOR  THE  BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

INTEREST  HAS  BEEN  ACUTE  in  Iho  musical  world  to 
know  who  would  guide  the  coming  seasons  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchoslra.  Karl  Mufk  being  safely  disposed 
of,  ii  was  out  of  the  question  to  choose  any  one  who  eould  pos- 
sibly plunge  this  great  'musieal  organization  into  another  sudi 
plight.  To  go  abroad  seemed  safer,  though  musicians  of  suffi- 
cient caliber  were  doubtless  already  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  For 
a  time  it  was  thought  that  Sir  Henry  Wood  might  be  the  one, 
and  London  pajjers  had  even  .sounded  a  note  of  mournful  fare- 
well, when  their  fears  were  set.  at  rest  by  the  (conductor's  reversal 
of  his  decision.  Now  it  is  definitely  announced  that  France 
is  to  furnish  the  man,  and  "one  of  the  most  eminent  of  French 
conductors  and  composers,"  Mr.  Henri  ilabaud,  is  he.  The 
French  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the 
appointment,  and  cities  like  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  others 
which  the  orchestra  visits  feel  no  doubt  that  while  he  wields 
the  baton  th(>  Boston  Symphony  concerts  will  renew  their  old 
popularity.  The  Philadelphia  Prei^s  declares  that  the  Sympliony 
trustees  "have  not  only  secured  a  musician  of  first  rank,  but 
they  have  done  much  to  wipe  out  whatever  unpleasant  associa- 
tions the  public  mind  may  still  have  attril^uted  to  the  orchestra 
since  its  former  conductor's  pro-German  activities  were  alleged." 
To  the  Boston  Tran.script  we  turn  for  further  introduction  to 
the  expected  visitor: 

"Americans  who  have  frequented  the  Opera,  the  Opera- 
Comique,  and  symphony  concerts  in  Paris  will  readily  recall 
Mr.  Rabaud — an  unusual  and  pictorial  figure,  whether  he  was 
conductor  or  only  intent  listener,  tall,  gaunt,  bearded,  olive- 
skinned,  grave  of  glance  and  quick  of  gesture,  oriental  rath(>r 
than  Parisian  in  impression  to  the  eye.  None  tlui  less,  he  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1873,  the  son  of  a  professor  at  the  (Conservatoire. 
In  that  school  he  was  educated  as  a  musician  and  in  the  nineties 
began  the  practise  of  his  trailing  in  Paris.  As  conductor  he 
served  with  in(!reasing  skill  and  reputation  at  the  Opera,  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  and  in  occasional  orchestral  concerts.  As  com- 
poser, he  wrote  symphonies,  tone-poems,  operas,  and  a  single 
oratorio,  'Job.'  The  second  of  his  two  symphonies  has  been 
heard  relatively  often  in  America — at  the  hands  of  the  Boston 
Orchestral  Club  under  Mr.  Longy,  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  unde»r  Mr.  Damrosch,  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
imder  Mr.  Stokowski,  arid  at  the  Worcester  Festival  last  autumn. 
His  symphonic  poem,  'La  Procession  Nocturne,'  has  been  less 
frequently  played  in  the  United  States,  but  Mr.  Longy  ventured 
it  several  years  ago  in  Boston,  and  it  is  announced  for  i)erform- 
ance  next  month  at  the  Symphony  concerts.  Of  his  three  operas, 
only  otie,. '  Marouf ,  Savetier  du  Caire, '  produeecf  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  December,  is  known  by  actual  representation  in 
America.  The  other  two,  'La  Fille  de  Roland'  and  'Par  le 
Glaive' — heroic  pieces  drawn  from  the  like-named  plays  of  de 
Bornier  and  Ric^hepin — have  been  heard  only  in  Paris  and, 
possibly,  Brus.sels.  In  contrast,  'Marouf  recounts  with  no 
httle  humor  and  fantasy  a  fable  from  "The  Arabian  Nights.' 

,"As  composer,  Mr.  Rabaud  is  neither  academic  nor  ultra- 
modern. Rather,  as  his  music  for  both  the  theater  and  the 
concert-hall  suggests,  he  is  eclectic,  following  no  formula,  but 
seeking  such  forms  and  procedures  as  best  suit  the  substance, 
mood,  arid  progress  of  his  music 

"'Marouf,'  in  tiie  pt^rformance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
house,  with  Mr.  Monteux  as  conductor  and  with  a  serviceable 
cast,  made  like  iin])ressi()n  of  an  eclectic;  mind  and  spirit  in  tlie 
composer.  Again  the  reviewer  for  'I'lic  Transcript  wrote: 
•  " '  If  from  time  to  time  the  hearer  finds  himself  in  doubt 
whether  to  take  the  piece  as  burlesque,  or  romantic  comedy,  or 
romantic  tragedy,  thi^  fault  li(>s  with  the  music,  which,  when 
it  remains  one  tiling  for  any  single  e.\t«>nded  i)assage,  is  usually 
capital.  In  the  narrower,  technical  matters  of  moihilation  and 
orchestration,  Habaud  .seems  impeccable.  But  in  the  i)r()blems 
of  taste,  of  style,  and  manner,  and  in  g(>ii<M'al  of  nnisical  creation, 
he  is  strangely  at  sea.  One  can  enumerate  half  a  dozen  distinct 
strains  of  which  the  music  is  composed — a  process  never  quite 
cricket  and  sometimes  miskniding,  luit  in  the  )>resi>nt  cast> 
unescapable.  Massenet,  Puccini,  and  the  Russians,  Lalo. 
Franck,  and  Charpentier,  are  all  there,  and  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  The  music  is  now  suave  with  "Thais"-like  melody, 
now    sparkling    with    the    intricate   harmonies   of    Dukas,    now- 


throbbing  with  the  breathlike  accompaniment  which  we  amn- 
ciate  with  "  Pell<^as."  And  eKcept  in  a  few  passages,  it  npver 
remains  the  sam*-  for  more  than  a  few  Kuc«^sKive  wvonds. 

" '  In  the  problem  of  style,  no  less  than  this  problem  of  manner. 
Rabaud  seems  to  Iw  at  a  loss  to  come  to  a  r-lear  realization  of 
what  he  wishes  to  do.  There  are  moments  when  llie  music 
swims  to  sparkle  as  in  the  ohl  oj>era-bouflr<'  of  I.«'ocq  and  Audran. 
Yet    even   the  early   Wagner  could    not    l.e   more  thunderousjv 
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LK.\DKK    OK   THK    BOSTON    SVMPHO.W. 

Clear  skies  await  the  great  orchestra  under  its  new  conductor,  Henri 
Rabaud.  the  French  composer  and  leader  of  the  Paris  Opf  ra  orehestra. 


expressive  than  is  the  composer  in  the  passages,  such  as  that 
of  the  threat  to  the  vizier,  which  he  chooses  to  take  as  dramatic. 
Again,  Thnlx  and  Louise  never  told  their  loves  more  ardently 
than  does  the  Princess  in  her  air  in  the  fourth  aot.  Whether 
the  piece  is  to  be  dramatic,  or  pictorial,  or  humorous,  or  exotic, 
or  frankly  romantic,  the  composer  never  seems  able  to  decide. 
Now  he  seeks  Horid  expression,  now  the  literalness  of  realistic 
comment  in  voice  and  orchestra,  and  again  an  at-companiment 
of  symphonic  l)rea(ltli  and  proportions.  It  is  in  this  latter 
style  that  he  s(>ems  most  happy,  esjieeially  in  the  really  brilliant 
I)as.sage  descril)ing  the  apjiroach  of  the  caravan  in  the  last  act.'" 

But  if  Mr.  Parker  linds  Habaud  myriad-minded  a^s  a  com- 
poser, he  has  no  fears  for  him  as  a  conductor: 

"Mr.  Rabaud,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  will  come  to  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  from  tlie  o]>eni-house  rather  than  the 
concert-hall.  Deservedly  his  Parisian  reputation  a-s  orchestral 
leader  is  high,  if  not  signal:  while  here  in  Boston  he  will  have 
forces,  freedom,  and  t)pi>ort unity  such  .is  he  has  never  enjoyed 
before  and  such  a,s  are  sun'  to  stimulate  him.  He  is  a  pracli.«se<I 
master  of  on>hestral  n>utine:  he  is  diligent  in  rehejirsal;  he  wins 
the  respe<'t  and  the  good-will  of  his  men.  as  he  do»»s.  indeed,  of 
all  who-  come  into  close  conta<'t  with  him.  By  the  warrant 
of  his  eclt^'tic  music  his  programs  through  twenty  pairs  of  con- 
certs with  the  Symj)hony  Orchestra  should  1m>  catholic  enouph 
to  please  the  ntost  exacting.  Clearly,  in  all  that  jn^rtains  to 
music,  he  is  open-minded.  As  plainly,  by  the  token  of  his 
symphonic  pitH-es  and  his  o|x^ra  of  "Marouf."  he  kicks  neither 
sense  of  rhytlim  nor  .sens«>  of  color — both  esst^ntial  qtialities  in  a 
conductor.  Above  all.  by  manv  a  sign  on  the  pages  of  liis  nujsic, 
Mr.  Uai>aud  ha,s  a  true  Gallic  luci<lity  of  mind.  Me  stMs  down 
unmistakably  what  he  would  say  in  tones  and  indicates  as 
precisely  the  manner  in  which  it  should  l>e  sjiid.  \  like  s»^ns^ 
of  design.  jmx'tMluri'.  n^sult.  i>ri\suiualily  distinguishes  him  as 
conductor.  In  the  familiar  phrase  that  orchestras  apply  to 
leaders  whom  they  serve  willinglv ,  he  will  know  \\hat  he  wants 
and  got  It.'" 


PRINCE   MAX'S  APPLIED   CHRISTIANITY 


Till']  DEVIL  AS  AN  ADEPT  at  quoting  Scripture 
))r()lia])ly  foresaw  a  long  line  of  legitimate  succession, 
bill  few  of  his  following  can  perhaps  match  Prince 
Max  of  Baden  in  the  swiftness  with  whic^h  insincerity  has  been 
unmasked.  As  an  interpreter  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
)»efore  the  Baden  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  December  14,  1917, 


DER  TA(.. 
"  ()  good  Saint  PeU'r,  that  man  killed  ns." 

— Poulbnt  in  Thi:  Bijxlandcr  (hamUtu). 

lie  may  have  iiiiide  an  impression  even  outside  the  confines  of 
Ciermany.  Ex-Ambassador  Gerard  has  referred  to  him  as  one 
of  the  qemiihilUh  Oermans,  but  the  Prince's  own  disclaimers 
respecting  his  si)eech  show  liiin,  as  the  New  York  Timen  ol>- 
serves,  as  "g(>iuiine  Oerman."  Wiiat  he  Avas  supposed  to  be 
doing  before  tiie  assembly  of  his  little  i)rincedom  was  "the  task 
of  making  clear  to  a  world  horrilied  by  Cierman  deeds  th('  true 
goodness  thai  lay  behind  them."  Words  like  these  were  em- 
ployed in  his  speech: 

"  If  1li(>  world  is  to  l)e  reconcil(>d  to  the  greatness  of  Germany's 
power,  it  must  be  taught  to  feel  that  behind  our  power  stands 
not  iiu>n>ly  a  national  l)ut  a  world  cnnscitMice.  True,  the  whole 
history  of  spiritual  (!(>rmany's  f(>elings  of  resi)onsil)ility  to 
humanity  shines  like  a  beacon.  This  is  the  sign  wo  must  inscribe 
on  our  standard.      In  this  sign  we  shall  conquer." 

lie  i)l('aii~-  iIkiI  "not  haired  of  our  foes,  but  ratlu^r  love  of 
Germany,"  should  l>e  the  soldiiTs'  tnu>  motive  in  fighting;  and 
he  won  a  regard  outside  liis  own  land  by  declaring  that  "the 
sword  alone"  could  not  win  for  them.  A  letter  coiirt-s  into  the 
l)()ssession  of  the  Merii  correspondent  of  the  London  Dailn  Mml, 
which,  if  genuine,  furnishes  the  speaker's  own  commentary  on 
liis  words,  and  Ihf  fa<-t  that  his  intellectual  trickery  pleased 
even  the  Kai'^r  liimsclf.     Taken  in  eoniu'etion  willl  his  letters 


to  President  Wilson,  this  one,  says  the  New  York  Trihimc, 
"strips  bare  the  real  intent  of  this  canting  sycophant."  The 
letter  cabled  to  the  New  York  Times  was  written  on  January  12 
to  his  cousin  Prince  Alexander  of  Hohenlohe  to  interpret  tin* 
real  meaning  of  his  Sermon  on  the  Motint  speech.     It  read  thus: 

"I  am  astonished  at  the  various  interpretations  put  on  my 
speech  in  various  quarters.  The  Swiss  newspai>ers  read  into  it 
a  sort  of  opposition  between  the  lloheiizollerns  and  the  Zah- 
ringers  (the  Baden  royal  family).  How  nonsensical  this  is  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Kaiser — this  is  eiitre  nous — sent  me  a 
telegram  congratulating  nie  and  calling  my  speech  'a  high  feat.' 

"On  the  one  hand,  thi'  Pan-Germans  fall  upon  me,  utterly 
failing  to  perceive  in  their  wrath  that  with  my  interpretation  of 
Christianity  I  am  really  endowing  their  German  swords  with  a 
German  spirit  by  means  of  which  the^-  can  conquer  the  world  to 
their  hearts'  content.  On  the  other  hand,  that  hateful  paper, 
the  Frail kjurter  Zeitmuj,  besmears  me  with  its  laudations,  altlio 
1  (riearly  (enough  held  \ip  to  scorn  in  my  speech  the  i)o])ular  out- 
cry for  'democracy'  and  all  current  party  watchwords,  especially 
'  parliamentarism.' 

"The  world  is  out  of  joint  and  people's  minds  are  unbalanced. 
Everybody  is  so  hypnotized  by  these  crazy  ideas  that  I  can  not 
get  them  to  take  in  eanu'st  my  words  of  pra<*tical  common  sen.se 
about  applied  Christianity  and  the  desentimentalizing  of  the 
conscience  of  humanity  as  a  whole." 

The  Prince  had  for  many  a  long  day,  he  confesses,  been  longing 
"to  have  a  good  dig  at  our  enemies  and  to  hold  up  to  ridicule 
this  affected  judicial  attitude  of  theirs  in  the  matter  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  Avar  as  well  as  their  care  about  'democracy.'" 
For  many  a  day  also,  he  declares — 

"  I  longed  to  confront  them  and  their  pagan  tricks  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  together  with  this  doctrine  of  love  to 
set  in  clearer  light  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  guard  the  rights  of 
nuvnkind. 

"Our  enemies  falsify  the  most  sacred  principles  with  their  lies 
and  libels,  and  "we  allow  ourselves  to  b(>  influenced  by  their  ba.se 
machinations.  The  beginning  and  end  of  my  si)eech  were,  there- 
fore, concerned  in  rebutting  the  lies  and  false  suggestions  of  the 
enemy's  moral  offense.  As  my  object  was  also  to  laugh  to  scorn 
the  democratic  war-cry  of  the  Western  Powers,  I  had  to  come 
to  a  sort  of  compromise  with  my  audience  about  our  own  internal 
affairs.  As  I  quite  decline  to  accept  any  such  thing  as  Western 
democracy  for  Germany  and  Baden.  1  had  perforce  to  tell  my 
hearers  that  I  perfectly  understood  their  Ti(>eds.  but  at  the  same 
time  I  could  not  but  warn  them  that  1  had  arrived  at  a  sort  of 
political  platform  which  gives  me  liberty  to  follow  paths  I  ha\e 
marked   out    for  myself. 

"With  regard  to  the  peace  question,  I  ta,ke  up  the  same  stand- 
point in  contrast  to  the  rulers  of  the  Western  Powers.  My 
object  was  only  to  suggest  the  general  mood  in  which  such  ques- 
tions should  In-  api)roa(lied.  The  "how"  is  of  tht>  greatest  value 
because  the  'what'  is  so  ditVicult  to  define;  for  1,  too,  naturally 
wish  for  the  greatest  possible  exploitation  of  our  successes  in 
contrast  t^  the  so-called  peace  resolution  of  .July,  1917.  which 
was  a  disgusting  child  born  of  fear  and  the  Berlin  dog-days. 

"I  wish  to  have  the  greatest  possible  indemnities,  no  nmtter 
in  what  form,  so  that  after  the  Avar  Ave  may  not  be  too  poor. 
My  A'icAV  in  llH>se  matters  is  not  quite  yours,  for  I  am  not  yet  in 
favor  of  anything  more  being  said  about  Belgium  than  Avhat 
aln>ady  has  been  said.  Our  enemies  knoAV  enough,  and  in  dealing 
Avith  such  a  cunning  and  astute  ojiponent  as  England,  Belgium 
is  the  only  object  of  compensation  Avhich  Ave  i)ossess. 

"TIktc  you  luiA'e.  then,  my  oA\m  interpretations  of  my  speech. 
11K).()(X)  copies  of  Avhich  haA'e  been  distributed  as  a  leaflet  for 
liropaganda  purposes.  My  speech  is  to  be  read  as  a  Avhole  if  it 
is  not  to  be  luisuntlerstood.  1  haA'e  a  A'ery  poor  opinion  of  the 
moral  disposition  of  the  rulers  of  our  enemies  as  Avell  as  of  the 
t*'rrible  hu-k  of  judgment  among  the  people  Avhom  they  rule. 
The   l)aseness  of  their  ideas  is   too   shameful    for   words.     We 
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rieiiiians,  on  tli<i  otlicr  liaiul,  sin  hy  our  sf  iipidil y,  .for  liolli  tlir' 
Pan-Germans  and  jM^acc  resolutions  arc  alike  stupid  things." 

The  Tribune  recommends  "any  unpacified  jjacjifist  still 
dreaming  ol'  a  regenerate  and  nnnoralized  Dculischlum,  j)ro- 
posing  pea(!(!  and  rej)aration  for  the  sins  of  its  criminal  caste," 
to  consider  w(!ll  "this  vivid  self-portrait  of  the  Kaiser's  latest 
tool."  The  TimeH  g(jes  further  lest  one  miss  the  irony  of  Max's 
charge  of  stupidity: 

"The  homiletic  Max  had  actually  lieen  goo*!  enough  to  lift 
up  Christianity,  dethroned  hy  Ni(!tzsche  as  a.  form  of  'slave 
morality,'  to  a  cre(^d  worthy  of  (Jermany.  Applied  Christianity 
means  that  th(^  victims  of  the  (Jerman  'will  to  |)ower'  shall  he 
consoled  for  their  slavery  by  the  thought  that  the  conscience!,  not 
only  of  spiritual  (jermany,  but  of  the  world  conquered  by  it, 
ins})ires  the  CJcTinan  sword. 

"Th(!  uiie!iligli1(!ned  and  inferior  reader,  deluded  \)y  theoi'<!tical, 
and  not  yet  equal  to  applied,  Christianity  on  the  I'rinz  Max 
mod<!l  might  say  that  nothing  more  delightfully  fatuous  and 
characteristically  fJerman  than  tlu^  Prinz's  dis(fourse  ever  canu; 
from  mortal  lips.  The  commentary,  assuming  it  to  be  gei)uiiu\ 
as  it  sounds,  is  worthy  of  the  text.  Now,  esjjecially,  when  this 
fashionable  !iristo(;rat  and  cavalry  officer  is  i)osing  as  thc^  huml)le 
shepherd  of  a  democratic  flock,  his  kind  words  of  nini^  months  ago 
about  democracy  are  sweet  to  hear.  It  irks  him  that  that  'hate- 
ful j)aper,  tlu^  Frnnhfurlcr  Zciliinfi,  besmears  me  with  its  lauda- 
tions, altho  I  ch^arly  denounciHl,  lH>ld  up  to  s(^orn  in  my  speech, 
the  popular  outcry  for  "denu)cracy,"  and  all  current  party 
watchworils,  especially  "parliamentarism." ' " 

Certification  of  the  genuineness  of  the  "Max"  letter  seems 
to  be  given  by  a  disi)alch  from  Basel,  saying: 

"  The  Natioudl  Zeiliuiq,  of  Berlin,  says  that  the  letter  written 
last  January  to  Prince  Alexander  of  Hohenlohe,  which  has  just 
l)eeti  |)u])lished  in  Switzerland,  should  make  I'rince  Maximilian's 
position  intolerable  and  oblige  him  to  resign.  In  this  letter 
Prince  Maximilian  appears  to  be  a  man  of  doubtful  sincerity 
who  publicly  defends  democratic  ideas  which  \w,  laughs  at  in 
his  private  corresj)ondence. 

"It  appears  from  other  Berlin  papers  that  the  Chancellor's 
letter  to  Prince  Alexander  of  Ilohenloh(>,  his  cousin,  seems  to 
have  caused  a  debate  on  Saturday  at  the  meeting  of  the  Reichstag 
parties'  delegates  and  that  the  question  was  to  be  further 
examined  on  Wednesday. 

"  Vorwdriis  alludes  to  this  incident,  remarking  that  the  German 
Government  called  upon  to  bring  about  peace  nuist  be  one 
alK)ut  whose  sincerity  no  doubt  may  arise." 


ARE    WE   GROWINC;    PROFANE V 

TIIK  "hOST  HATTALJGN  "  furnisheK  w.  one  «jf  the 
fainous  stories  of  the  war,  and  its  leafier.  Major  Whit- 
tles<'>',  one  (if  its  striking  iiutLx.  When  the  Geruiaiis 
called  on  him  Uy  surrender,  tho  his  force  waH  lost  in  (he  depths  of 
the  Argontie  fon-st    and  entirely  surrounded,  tho  his  men  wen^ 


ENGLAND'S  STRAFER— How  Germany  visualizes  the  power 
sl'.e  has  so  often  invoked  to  punish  England  may  be  seen  in  oiu> 
of  her  own  posters.  It  has  become  common  for  us  to  figure  her 
(lott,  but  we  are  dependent  upon  ,the  exhibitions  of  Wotan 
fornu^rly  put  forth  in  German  opera.  Tlu>  Chicago  Sunddi/ 
Tribune  prints  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken  in  Ger- 
many of  a  red  plate  window  glass.  It  was  shown  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  war-curiosities  which  took  ])lace  at  The  Hague  on 
July  17  to  30  of  this  year.      The  Tribune  explains: 

"The  Von  Gott  strafing  i)icture  stood  at  th(>  back  of  the 
'Gott  Strafe  England'  table  at  the  exhibition.  This  table 
was  devoted  entirely  to  various  articles,  such  as  desk  accessories, 
glass  aiid  (Oiinaware,  and  W()m(>irs  handbags  and  pocket  books. 
.Ml  of  th(>se  ))on>  the  inscrii)li()n  of  hatred  for  the  liriton.  "Gott 
Strafe  England.'  A  ])icture  of  a  clock  also  bon>  the  messag«>  of 
hate,  in  the  center  of  which  a  s(>r])(>nt,  with  its  fangs  i)rotruding. 
helped  along  tlu^  gentU^  thought. 

"The  rea(l(>r  will  notice  in  the  n'production  (hat  Gott  is 
protected  by  the  Prussian  shield  and  wav«>s  tlu>  good  GiTman 
sword.  A  minute  study  of  the  i)hot()graph  reveals  that  Gott's 
toes  are  sprcMid  apart,  as  if  they,  too,  were  itching  to  claw  at  the 
sons  of  Britain. 

"Another  feature  of  the  (exhibition  was  (h(>  i>holograpli  of  a 
GcTMuin  ])oster  showing  the  Kais(>r  seated  in  front  of  a  table 
surrounded  l)y  his  high  military  achisers.  including  \(>ii  Hin- 
denburg  and  \ou  Tirpitz,  fatluM-  of  th(>  submarine  warfare. 
ThiM'aption  1>(>1()W  this  picture  n^ads:  '.\us  grosser  Zeit,'  which 
liberally  translatinl  means  'Great   times.' 

"Still  anoth(>r  exhibit  in  th(>  collection  shows  a  pietun^  of  the 
Kaiser  modestlv  d(>signated  as  "a  man  with  (lod.'" 


MADE   IN   GERMANY. 

The  German's  idea  of  the  .MrninJity.  who  punishi-s  cviuniries  like 
England,  which  kct-p  tk-rinany  fn)iii  Ihc  sun. 

famished  and  many  of  (hem  wounded,  with  iu>  pros|>ect  that 
relief  could  reach  (hem.  he  shout<'d.  "(Jo  to  hell  I"  .Vnd  his  men. 
despite  their  weariiuss  and  hunger.  dnH-n-d  so  loudly  (iiat  the 
Germans  heard  them  fnun  (heir  ob.servalion-ix>st.  "The  bit  of 
profanity  in  the  story,"  says  the  New  York  Tirnm,  "not  even  the 
most  ]>ious  American  wouhl  have  deleted."  Major  Whittlesey's 
landlady  maintains  to  an  interviewer  from  the  New  York 
(;i()be  that  the  officer  "ne\er  was  a  swearing  man."  "N<»t  a 
single  oath  have  1  heard  from  him  in  (he  .seven  years  he  lived 
h(>re."  she  declares,  "and  I've  se<'n  him  looking  for  a  collar- 
button  at  that.  But  you  wouldn'(  call  his  n-mark  to  (he  (;erman> 
swearing  exju*(ly — would  you,  now'.'  1(  was  just  wha(  I  would 
call  very  good  advice."  The  gende  forU>aranc*e  of  (he  Iri.sh 
laiullady  is  no(  shan-d  by  all  observers  of  our  Army's  habit, 
tho  much  (ha(  is  repor(4'<l  as  profani(y  may  In-long  in  the  «'a(<^gor\ 
of  what  Th<  (ilnhi  calls  "(he  young  major's  «'lassic  n^jily."  which, 
i(  avers,  "will  go  «lowu  into  history  as  one  of  the  nuist  jiictun-sque 
incidents  of  the  war."  Mildly  by  (he  lay  press.  bu(  aJarnuxlly 
by  the  religious,  the  question  is  ask«>d  if  we  an'  "to  \m'  fiurtnl 
into  a  static  of  mind  (ha(  will  make  j>rofanit\  |Hipular."  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Schwab  is  rei>ort<'d  to  have  us«'«l  (he  w»»rd  "da"--  ' 
thnH'  tinu's  within  twenty-four  hours  in  addn\s.M«s  an<l  i 
views  in  Philadelphia,  ami  "used  ii  quite  frankly  f«»r  (he  tang 
and  meaning  it  gave  his  sen(en«H',"  s;«ys  that  city's  Etrfiin{j 
I'uhlic  l.ti{i/<r.      It  turns  (he  nu»((4T  over: 

"The   word    h;«s   an    ap|H'aI    of   its    own.      Il    h;i>    music   an«l 
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force.  One  can  hardly  talk  of  the  Kaiser  without  seizing  on  it. 
Vide  Briggs.  There  are  in  legitimate  English  terms  adequate 
for  any  shade  of  meaning,  for  any  degree  of  force.  But  they 
aren't  profane.  And  it  is  for  the  suggestion  of  profanity  that 
*  the  average  speaker  aches  when  he  has  to  discuss  the  lluu. 
Nothing  less  will  do." 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus)  notes  also  the  plentif ulness 
of  the  words  "hell"  and  "damn,"  during  these  days  of  war,  and 
hopes  "they  will  not  grow  in  size  and  terror."     For — 

"In  fact,  anything  worse  actually  weakens  the  impressiveness 
of  the  language.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  'hell' 
and  'damn,'  even  when  the  war  is  over,  but  it  is  hoped  a  less 
provocation  will  do  away  with  these  expletives.  .  .  .  These  words 
arc  war-expletives,  and  so  when  peace  returns  the  avoidance  of 
them  will  come  with  it,  for  the  purity  of  language  is  one  of  the 
conditicjns  of  i)eace.  He  who  swears,  even  mildly,  is  at  war  with 
luimanity.     Any  first-class  psychology  will  tell  you  this." 

The  practise  does  not  even  find  justification  in  good  war- 
psychology,  says  The  Universalist  Leader  (Boston),  tho  it  con- 
fesses to  the  "pretty  generally  accepted  notion  that  the  soldier 
has  a  special  commission  to  swear."  "In  Shakespeare's  day  he 
'swore  a  prayer  or  two'  on  waking,  and  since  then  he  has  the 
reputation  of  swearing  about  all  the  time."     But — 

"This  war  is  a  revelation  of  an  evolution;  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  a  man  physically  and  morally  healthy  makes  a.mucli 
better  soldier,  and  the  leader  of  our  armies  in  France,  Geni;ral 
Pershing,  insists  that  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  warfare 
is  the  si)iritual  development  of  the  men.  General  Pershing 
does  not  swear;  he  used  to  in  moderation,  but  be  quit  it,  as  he; 
said,  'because  it  is  useless  and  it  shows  lack  of  self-control, 
and  the  perfect  soldier  must  have  perfect  control  of  himself.' 
We  are  wondering  if  the  soldier  has  not  defined  this  habit  for 
those  outside  as  well  as  those  inside  the  ranks!  Swearing 
reveals  the  lack  of  self-control,  and  self-control  is  essential  to 
success  anywhere. '■' 

The  Watchman  Examiner  (Boston)  seems  to  move  in  a  whole 
world  of  blue  smoke,  for  it  feels  that  "if  the  overthrow  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Kaiser  could  be  brought  about  by  the  volume  of 
vociferousness,  of  verbal  damning,  the  war  Avould  have  been  at 
an  end  long  before  this  and  the  boys  at  home  again,"  for — 

."Such  a  flood  of  profanity,  such  exuberance  of  imagination 
in  the  devising  of  new  forms  of  cursing,  such  abandon  even  on 
the  part  of  good  ))eople  to  the  delicious  thrill  of  being  able  to 
say  naughty  words  without  <tensure  or  rebuke  the  world  has 
never  before  seen.  And  i\w  Kaisi^r  is  ai  i\w  center  of  the  mael- 
strom, the  target  of  the  universal  execration.  Newspai)ers  c^arry 
(;artoons  showing  various  disagreeable  conditions  resulting  fi-om 
the  war,  ending  with  a  picture  in  which  the  victim  of  these 
conditions  is  represented  as  sliouting  vehemently,  'Damn  the 
Kaiser!'  Automobiles  go  about  the  streets  with  red  labels  on 
(heir  windsiiields  bearing  the  startling  words,  'To  hell  with  the 
Kaiser!'  Tiie  movies  feature  shows  with  the  sami^  lurid  title. 
In  ordinary  conversation  mild- tempered  men  and  gracious 
women  startle  you  with  expressions  concerning  the  war  that 
barely,  if  at  all,  escape  the  i)rofane.  ft  would  almost  seen\  that 
a«  a  people  we  are  coming  to  regard  profanity  and  patriotism 
as  i)ra<'tically  synonymous,  and  to  gage  the  depth  and  sincerity 
of  a  man's  love  of  country  by  the  fluency  and  force  with  whicK 
ho  swears  at  (Jernuiny  and  the  Kaiser. 

"Perhaps  the  most  .singular — certainl\  from  a  religious  and 
Christian  point  of  view  the  most  deplorable — feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  way  in  which  and  the  degree  to  which  this 
delirium  of  liiought  and  speech  is  entering  into  aiul  taking 
control  of  the  Church.  The  war  seems  for  some  of  us  to  have 
jostled  old  ideas  and  demolished  established  standards,  and  to 
justify  som(!  things  tiial  we  formerly  considered  wrong,  and  that 
in  our  innermost  souls  we  still  kiiow  to  be  wrong,  terribl\  wrong. 
Hatred  seems  to  be  glorified  when  its  object  is  the  Hun 

"The  Church  and  the  ministry  have  to-day  an  unparalleled 
()p|)ortunity  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  dilTenMK'»> 
between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  they 
can  do  it  only  by  exhibiting  the  one  in  contrast  to  the  other, 
not  by  bringing  it  down  in  conformity  thereto.  Ivet  the  speech 
of  Christians  in  these  terrible  times  be  Christian.  Let  the 
message  of  the  pulpit  be  jiitched  in  higher  key  than  the  shoutings 
of  the  street.     Nowhere  should  the  note  of  patriotistli,  the  \o\o 


of  the  flag,  the  passion  of  sacrificial  service  of  country  and  right 
and  honor,  be  more  strongly  struck  and  persistently  emphasized 
than  in  Church  and  pulpit.  But  we  need  to  remember  that  the 
supreme  urge  is  the  setting  forth  in  clear  \-ision  of  ^'ital  prin- 
ciple, and  not  the  clamor  of  hot  and  angry  words.  Swearing 
at  the  Kaiser  is  not  the  ultimate  exemplification  of  loyalty,  and 
profanity  is  not  a  synonym  for  patriotism.  The  wade  prevalence 
of  this  \icious  haliit  may  reveal  commendable  intensity  of 
conviction,  but  it  also  reveals  a  reprehensible  forgetfulness  of 
fundamental  religious  principles.  Let  us  do  more  and  swear 
less." 

TO-DAY'S   FATALISM    CHALLENGED 

AKENEWED  CHALLENGE  to  fatalism  is  one  of  the 
spiritual  by-products  of  this  war.  Boys  in  khaki  are 
^  .said  to  be  going  to  the  war  with  a  belief  something 
like  this:  "I  was  born  in  the  year  which  makes  me  a  draftee 
in  this  war.  I  must  go  because  I  am  of  proper  age.  I  will  be 
in  certain  battles;  bullets  and  shrapnel  will  fly  all  about  me, 
and  1  will  be  in  constant  danger  of  wounds  and  death.  I  can 
not  help  the  danger.  No  use.  I  am  fated  either  to  escape  the 
death  or  to  be  killed.  Cause  and  effect  determine  all  things." 
This  formulation  of  doctrine  is  made  by  the  Rev.  Vernon  Wade 
W^agar  in  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati),  who  won- 
ders if  Christianity  has  no  other  belief  for  the  brave  people  of 
this  hour.     He  asks: 

"Is  every  event  so  predetermined  that  it  must  happen  in- 
evitably? Are  we  to  be  resigned  to  an  Onmipotence  without  a 
character?  The  Chaldeans  believed  the  stars  were  a  book  of 
destiny.  Born  in  a  certain  relation  of  certain  stars,  your  life 
must  turn  out  in  a  certain  determined  way.  The  Stoics  also 
took  faith  in  this  absolute  necessity  which  controls  every  life. 
Mohammedanism  is  a  fatalistic  religion — no  accidents  are  pos- 
sible; any  defense  or  provision  against  possible  danger  is  futile. 
Against  Mohammedanism,  our  heaviest  competitor,  and  the 
war-fatalism  ("hristianity  is  ha\ang  a  struggle  to  the  last  ditch. 

"God  pity  the  soldier  lad  or  the  parent  of  such  a  lad  who 
resigns  himself  to  such  a  deadly  thought.  This  is  the  hour 
of  living  hope.  Imagine  the  psalmist  becoming  a  fatalist  in 
peace  or  war.  We  would  never  have  heard  of  his  song  of  de- 
spair. But  because  of  his  hope  in  God  he  still  sings  to  us  of  his 
needy  day.  Hear  him:  'Bless,  the  Lord,  O  my  soul;  and  all 
that  is  within  me.  Bless  the  Lord.  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  benefits:  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities;  who  healeth 
all  thy  diseases;  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction 

'■'He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  shall 
abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  .Vlmighty.' 

"Present-day  experiences  demand  a  surety  other  than  the 
ordinary    thinking   will   bring — the   surety   of    Christian    hope. 

"The  soldier  or  parent  who  constantly  trusts  God  and  li^■es 
the  life  of  prayer  to  God  aad  believes  in  God's  personal  care 
can  do  more  for  this  hour  of  the  world's  Gethsemane  than  he 
wlio  loses  hope  and  says,  'Things  must  go  as  they  go,  and  no 
one  can  help.'  Hope  helps  with  God,  and  there  is  a  wonderful 
safetv  in  this  great  expectation  that  is  rooted  in  the  promises 
of  God." 

The  same  theme  treated  from  the  lay  angle  by  Mr.  William 
Archer  in  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  puts  the  common- 
sense  view  with  ^^gorous  frankness: 

"Fatalism  is  not  specially  the  creed  of  the  trenches;  it  is  the 
creed,  or  rather  the  theory,  of  most  thinking  men.  But  to  sui> 
pose  that  fatalism  implies,  inculcates,  or  in  any  way  encourages 
foolhardiness  is  to  show  a  total  misconception  of  its  meaning.  If 
1  step  ofT  the  pavement  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  street  without 
looking  to  see  whether  a  motor-bus  is  coming  up  behind  me,  I  am 
not  acting  as  a  fatalist,  but  as  a  fool.  If  I  run  useless  and  pur- 
poseless risks  of  catching,  and  jirobablx-  spreading,  an  infectious 
disease,  I  am  not  a  fatalist,  but  little  better  than  a  criminal.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  negation  of  fatalism  to  let  fatalism  influence 
our  actions.  In  a  \ague,  illogical  way,  we  imjily  that  it  lies  within 
our  choice  whether  to  be  fatalists  or  nof,  forgetting  that  the  very 
fatalism  which  impels  us  to  do  this  or  that  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  web  of  our  fate  a,s  any  other  factor  in  the  comple.x  of  forces 
which  determines  our  action  at  any  given  moment.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  wisi>  man  to  act  wisely  in  whatever  conjuncture  he 
may  find  himself,  knowing  that  it  is  quite  as  futile  for  him  to 
contri\e  how  to  fulfil  his  fate  a^s  to  contri\e  how  to  evade  it." 
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"With  vigov  and  vim  in  body  and  limb  — 
Campbell's  Tomato  just  keeps  me  in  trim!" 


TnpTi.  eTToile^Iiairpint  or  a  large  soup'pute', 
ful)  o/  milk  BO\ip  flavorod  with  vcgpiabif'sf 
yieid.s  a  little  more  energy  to  the  body  tiian\ 

Khe  name  amount  of  milk.     A  thick  meat  V 

^-KoiJp  wril-l)  piocps  of  meal  and  vegftablen  in(| 
it,  a  lisli  fhowdor,  or  a  ri<  h  vegetable  sovip,^ 

'.such  as  rfcaiii  of  joinato^>icldg  half  again  aj 


lu/lienergy  as  thr  i 


lii; 


So  says  the  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture 

The  above  extract  is  a  photographic  repro- 
duction from  the  IVee/^ly  News  Letter  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Notice  that  it  says  a  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
yields  30  per  cent,  more  energy  than  the  same 
amount  of  milk.  This  fact — proven  by  the  dietary  specialists  of  the 
Department  —  is  one  evidence  of  the  exceptional  food  value  you  get  from 

Campbell's    Tomato    Soup 

It  is  not  only  a  wholesome  stimulus  and 
appetizer  but  it  has  a  special  value  in 
strengthening  digestion  and  aiding  the  body 
processes  which  create  energy  and  vigor. 

By  means  of  the  improved  Campbell 
method  we  retain  completely  the  remark- 
able tonic  properties  of  the  fresh  vine- 
ripened  tomato  in  this  tempting  soup.  And 
we  heighten  these  qualities  by  skilful  blend- 
ing with  other  choice  ingredients. 

The  contents  of  each  can  just  as  you 
receive  it  produces  two  cans  of  rich  soup, 


The  practical  w^ay  is  to  order  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 
by  the  dozen,  in  this  way  you  save  extra  deliveries,  and 
have  it  right  at  hand  when  3^ou  want  it.  How  is  your 
supply  today? 

21  kinds  12c  a  can 


perfectly  cooked  and    seasoned — ready    to 
serve  on  your  table  in  three  minutes 

Simply  by  adding  milk  instead  ol  water, 
you  have  a  Cream  of  Tomato  that  is  full 
of  pure  nourishment,  delicious  and  eco- 
nomical. It  involves  no  cooking  cost  for 
3^ou,  no  labor,  no  waste. 

You  can  make  it  even  heartier  by  adding 
croutons,  grated  cheese,  boiled  rice  or  noodles. 
Served  in  any  of  these  ways  it  becomes  in 
itself  a  substantial  part 
of  the  meal. 


Y^///^JT^^^f 


LOOi^   FOFi  -r'AE  ri5£>-AiND-y/rJrr£    labhl 


3(» 


J  hi'   lAtfinry   Di^osl  for  Ocloln'r  2<k    I 'Ha 


CURRENT    POETRY 


Wear  this — and  be  comfortable 

Health 
Underujear 


Because  you  get  all  the  warmth 
and  protection  oiWOOJ .ivithout 
irritation  to  the  skin.  The  wool 
in  Duofold  is  all  in  a  thin  layer 
on  the  outside  of  the  garment 
w  here  it  doesn't  touch  the  skin, 

\  thin  layer  of  soft  cotton  on 
rhe  inside  provides  genuine  bodily 
comfort. 

\\\i\  an  Air  Space  between  the 
two  layers  ventilates  body  and 
garment. 

^  ou  keep  wajin  outdoors  and 
cofufortahle  indoors.  You  are 
dressed  Un  protection  a[r(fi/istC(itc/i- 
!//<j  colds. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 

Mohawk,   N.  Y. 

New  York,  846  Broadway  Chicago.  424  S.   Weill  St. 

National  Underwear  Standard*:     "Duofold"  for  cold 
weather:    "/?ocAincAair ' '  for  warm  weather. 


HAI'I'^  lovp  has  so  lonq:  \wc\\  a  rar«- 
tlifriic  witli  tlic  ])(H'ts  that  one  must 
.seai-fh  among  ])rii)oii(hTatiiiK  numbers  of 
darker  sul)je<'ts  for  any  traoe  of  it.  Ix)ve- 
songs  tinge*!  with  los.s  and  <lt>ath  and  war 
are  in  sad  j)lenty.  ])ut  the  gaiety  and  joy  of 
U)ve  ha\e  withdrawn  to  await  a  happier 
day.  Yet  here  and  there  in  the  isolation 
that  love  still  creates  for  itself,',"  where  time 
lias  no  plaee.  in  the  realm  of  ])ure  art."  somo 
pleasant  di\  ersions  are  to  be  found,  such  as 
tins  serenade  from  Arthur  Guiterman's 
•ThcMirthfnl  Lyre"  ^Hari)er  &  Brothers): 

.SERENADE  TO   MDA 

Uv  Akthi'k  C'li  itkkman 

AVli<-n  the  slow 

Aflorglow 

]>caves  the  hills  of  KaiuaiK). 

Wlion  above  the  river's  (low 

Tile  owl  i--  wJTiKiiiK: 
Pure  as  myrrh. 
Br<>ezes  stir 

ThrouKli  the  waviiiji  pluiiu-s  of  fir. 
Waftini;  balm  of  .sleep  to  her 

That  knows  my  .siiifanK- 

Tender  briKht 

Starry  litiht 

Softly  toueh  her  pillow  whitfi! 

Little  voi<f.s  of  the  niuht. 

Uplifti'd  clearly— 
Orieket  trill. 
AVliii>|>oorwill. 

.sinh  of  wind  acro.s.s  the  hill, 
Keho  through  her  slumlwr  still. 

"  He  loves   \oii  dearlv!  " 


The  Century  Company  has  brought  out 
in  a  little  volume  the  •"Songs  to  .\.  II.  K." 
of  Cale  Young  Kiee,  lo\  ♦'-songs  of  dignity 
as  well  as  beauty,  from  \\lii<'li  we  (pmtt  : 

WHEN  THE   \MN1)   IS   LO\l 

|{\   Cm.k   ^'c(I  \i.   Kick 

When  ilie  wind  is  low,  ami  the  sea  is  soft. 

And  the  far  heat-lightning  plays 
On  tlie  rim  of  llie  West   where  dark  elouds  iii-st 

<»n  a  darker  bank  of  lia/.e: 
When  1  lean  at  the  rail  with  you  that   I  |ii\e 

And  fjaz*-  to  my  heart's  eonleiit : 
I  know  the  heavens  are  there  alntve — 

Uiit  you  are  my  nrmain«Mit. 

V\  lien  the  phosphor-stars  are  Ihrnwii  fruni  tin    liow 

And  the  waleli  climHs  ni)  the  shroud; 
When  the  <lim  mast  dips  as  the  \e.s.sel  slips 

ThrouKli  Ihe  foam  that  .stH'thes  aloud 
I  know  I  hat  the  years  of  otir  life  an-  U-f< . 

And  fain  as  u  bird  to  tle«>. 
'rhal  time  is  a.s  brii-f  a.s  a  ilrop  (>f  dew 

Hut  you  are  eternity. 

Knitii      'Motley,    and     Other      I'oeiiis* 
Henry   lioll.  New  York)  by  Walter  de  l:* 
.Mare,  we  take  this  song  of  nia^ie: 

INVOCVriON 

Hy  Wo.tkk  i)k  i.v  Makk 

The  burniuK  tire  shakes  in  the  iiitiht, 
Oti  liiuli  her  silver  <"indles  Kh'ani. 

With  far-llunn  anns  entlained  with  li«hf. 
Tlie  tro's  are  lost  in  ilreatn. 

("iinie  in  tli\   beaut)  I  'tis  in\   I<i\e. 

Lost  in  far-waiiderinjf  (U'sire. 
Math  in  the  darkling  de«'p  above 

Set   st.irs  :tnd  kindled  Hre 


The  subdued  geutlfiiess  that  eharae- 
teri/.es  much  of  the  poetry  of  Theodore 
.\l:i.\  lutrd.  wlieii  i\e  is  not  jdayiug  in  his 
inimitable  humorous  fashi<UL  may  In-  felt 
ill     iluse    lines    from     "  Kollv.   and     Other 


rii4-    Li  hi  II  r\    DifiiMl   /in    OiIuImi    2h.    l*Hii  .jT 


I'cMMMs"     fKrskiiiH     ,\fa«!(l<*niil(l,     Litiiil<<l. 
NOCTURNK 

l(V   TllKODOKl-;    MaYNAKI) 

When  I'VciiiiiK  lianas  her  Iaiii|>  al)()\c  lli<-  iiill 
And  calls  li«T  cliildrcn  to  her  waitinK  licarlli. 
WlKii-c  pain  is  shed  away  and  l<)V(^  and  wialli, 

And  vwi'.ry  tired  dead  lies  wliilf'  and  still 

Dear  heart ,  will  you  not  UkIH  a  lamp  tor  nie. 
And  xalher  up  Muj  nieaninK  of  lh(^  lands. 
Silent  and  linninous  within  y<iur  hands. 

Where  jwaee  al)ides  and  nn'rth  and  mystery'.' 

That   I  ma>  sit   with  you  l)eside  the  (Ire. 

Aiul  ponder  on  the  tliinn  no  man  I'an  >;ue.ss. 

Your  soid's  «real  ina.iesty  and  vfentletK-ss. 
I'nlil  the  last  sad  tongue  of  flame  expire. 

In  a  small  volume  of  j)rceioiisricss  l)olli 
in  mako-iip  and  conlent,  ■'Bolicmiaii 
dlass"  (lilackwoll,  Oxfofd),  appears  tliis 
j)oem  of  tlie  inovitahility  of  love  in  woman's 
life: 

QUI  EMBRASSE  S'EMBARRASSK 

By   ESTIIEK  LlLI.\N  DliFK 

Dreams  or  kisses— wliich  to  ch(M)se'(' 
There  is  so  much  to  los(^ 

[.eavt'    me    my    dreams.     At     least     in    Fancy's 

t  reasury 
.\l.\   elioice  is  free. 

'I'lu'  silver  moon  depends  so  low  that   I 
Tiptoe  may  i)hick  her  from  a  sapi)liir(!  sky 
And  hold  lier  as  a  jewel;  slu;  is  mine. 
But  all  that  mad(^  her  beautiful  is  thine. 

l^eave  me  my  dreams.      Surely  my  eastle  h.\    the 

sc^u 
Shall  comfort  me. 

My  sotiKs,  my  roses,  and  my  fantasies 
,\t  least  you  will  not  bensrar  mo  of  these. 
Yet  who  should  see  my  roses,  tell  nie  who 
Should  rule  my  casll(>,  hear  my  songs-  but  you' 

Leave    me   my    dreams.      For   you     -you    have   so 

much 
Life  i-an  not  toucli. 

Lot  me  forKot — ah,  for  a  little  wliih — 
That  I  have  loverl  you,  that  I  know  yoiu-  smile 
Surely  some  tender  fancy  of  the  niKht 
May  conjure  up  anain  an  old  delifjht, 
But  that  all  Ix^auty  dreams  can  fashion  me 
))<ies  but  reflect  tlu^  loveliness  of  thee. 

Dreams  or  kisses    -which  to  lo.se '.' 
In  truth — I  can  not  choose. 

The  same  .strain,  in  far  ditVereiil  sel- 
ting,  sounds  iit  this  poem  from  Martjaret 
Widdemer's  "The  Old  lioad  to  Taradise" 
(Henry  Holt,  New  York),  and  llu-  writer 
has  cleverly  added  to  the  jioignaney  of  tin- 
poem  by  casting  it  in  Celtic  mold: 

"MARY,  HELPER  OF  HEARTHHEAK  * 

By  Mako.vuet  Wujdk.mkk 

■Well,  if  the  thing  Is  over,  bettor  it  is  for  me. 
The  lad  was  over  a  rover,  loving  and  laiigliin^ 

friM*, 
Kar  too  clever  a  lovei*iu)t  to  be  having  still 
-V  lass  in  the  town  and  a  lass  by  the  road  ami  a 

lass  l)y  the  farther  hill — 
Love  on  the  field  and  love  on  the  path  and  lo\e  in 

the  wo(Mly  glen — 
(Lad,  will  I  never  st>e  yt)u,  never  your  fac^^  again?) 

Ay.  if  the  thing  Is  ending  now  I'll  be  getting  rest 
Saying  m.\  prayers  and  iMMiding  down  to  be  stilled 

and  l)lesi, 
Never  the  days  are  sending  hope  till  my  heart  is 

.son> 
For  a  laugh  on  the  path  and  a  voice  liy  the  gate 

and  a  step  on  the  shieling  door 
lirlef  on  my  ways  and  grief  on  ni.\   work  and  iirlef 

till  the  evening's  dim 
(Lord,  will  1  n«>\er  hear  it.  never  a  soiukI  of  him  '. 

Sure,  if  its  done  forever,  better  for  me  that's  wise. 
Never  the  hurt,  and  never  the  tears  in  my  aching 

e.\  es. 
No  more  the  trouble  ever  to  hide  from  n\\   asking 
folk 


'I 'HIS    sigm  tdtn- 
'   :-■::■    :kf  "SlyU 
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E  don't  ask  yon  to  expect  less  of  Society  Brand  Clothes  than 
you  did  before  the  war.  Whatever  sacrifices  have  had  to  be 
made  to  iiphoM  their  dominant  quality,    we   have   made. 


So  toiiay  you  can  uo  to  Style  Head(]iiarters"  and  >hp  on  a  Society  Brand 
overcoat — or  suit — knowinfj  that  you  are  Kettinu  clothes  that  are  iu>t  as 
good,  and  styles  that  are  really  inorr  attractive  than  any  you  have  had 

We  offer  you  the  highest  degree  of  hand  tailoring  that  your  money  can 
buj- — and  style  that  stays  in  because  it  is  built  in.  The  store  that  sells 
Society  Brand  has  the  courage  to  pay  our  prices  knowino  that  cheaper  clothes 
would  cost  you  more  per  year  and  never  make  yoi.  look  so  well  dressed. 

.Always  lo«)k  for  the  label — Society  Brand  —  when'you  buy  a  suit  or 
overcoat.      It's  our  pledye  to  vou  of  unqualified  satisfaction 

Take  a   moment  to   write  us  for  the  Wiiutr 
Stvle    Book. 


.r=%. 


Ai.KRKl)  DKCKI'K  c\   COHX,Makei-s 

In  t":uia,la,     SOCIF  TY    HR  AND   t'l.O  TH  IS.     l.iiniiCil 
rmc.vtat  \ivv  voRf;  MovrRi.M 
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United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 
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Two  Ways  oF 
Doing  Business 

One  is  to  make  a  product  along  the  lines  you  lay 
down  and  ask  the  public  to  accept  it  for  their  own  use. 

The  other  is  to  study  the  needs  of  the  public  and 
then  to  design  and  build  a  product  exactly  suited  to 
those  requirements. 

Years  ago,  we  adopted  the  second  policy.  We  be- 
lieve it  best  for  our  customers  and  best  for  ourselves. 

The  line  of  United  States  Tires  for  passenger  car 
and  light  delivery  use  consists  not  of  one  tread  or 
two  treads  — but  five  separate  and  distinct  treads, 
covering  every  known  condition  of  motoring. 

Royal  Cord',  'Nobby',  'Chain',  'Usco',  and  'Plain'. 
Also  two  for  trucks — 'Nobby  Cord',  the  premier 
heavy-duty  pneumatic,  and  the  Solid  Truck  Tire. 

Each  is  the  development  of  years  spent  in  studying 
the  specific  conditions  which  must  be  met  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Each  has  the  super-strength 
and  dependability  which  our  76  years  in  the  rubber 
business  have  taught  us  to  build  into  tires. 

No  matter  what  car  you  drive  or  what  roads  you 
travel  there  is  a  type  of  United  States  Tire  to  give 
you  supreme  service. 


United  States  Tubes   and  Tire  Accessories  Have  All  the 
Ster/ifiii  \\'v>l/i  ami  Wmr  that  Make  Utiited  States  Tires  Supreme. 


I  lie   Lili'iary  Di^rsl  for   (hlolH-r  Ji),    I'flH 
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Beat  of  my  heart  at  dick  o'  tlu-  latch,  and  t|ir<il) 

if  his  name  is  spoke; 
.Never  the  need  to  hidt'  the  sighs  and  the  flusliinx 

thouf;hts  and  the  fret, 
And   after  awhile  my   heart    will    Imsii   and    in.\ 

Imntferinn  liaiids  forget.   .   .   . 
I'eaee  on  my    ways,   iuid   ;)eaee  in   my   step,  and 

maylM!  my  ht^arl  tii-own  linlil 
iMiiru,  helpt'r   of  hciulhndk.  srnd    h^iii    ti  ini'    In- 

niyhll) 

And  here  it  i.s  a^aiii  in  the  (li:-tiiictl\ 
lyrical  muso  of  Ruth  I'itlci-,  in  'I' If  Xnr 
Af/c  (London): 

SOJNG 
By  Rt'i'ii  l'nii:it 

The  end  of  true  l()\c  is  to  sit  and  mourn 

neif?h-ho,  th(!  end  of  love! 
I  nder  the  shadow  of  the  naked  thoiii, 

Witii  liis  thin  l)oiiKhs  above. 

Thi'  end  of  true  love  is  to  lie  and  weep 

lleiKli-ho,  to  W('ep  aloiu-! 
On  the  eold  t)0.som  of  tlie  mountain  sleep. 

ll.\  a  gray  ))oulder  stone. 

The  end  of  true  love  is  to  fare  fortli  far  - 

IleiKli-ho,  the  empty  ways! 
To  the  hare  |)laec!S  where  the  tireal  winds  are. 

.\n(l  therv  to  spend  Iiis  days. 

The  end  of  true  lovi!  is  a  sorry  end, 

H(ugh-ho,  the  weary  death! 
Marvt'l  it  is  that  every  man  should  tend 

Poor  love,  that  vanisheth. 

Lov(!'s  is  a  life  not  any  lee<-h  may  save; 

So,  since  lie's  fair, 
.\n(l  thou  must  full  soon  lay  him  in  liis  t;ra\e. 

He  love  thy  care. 

Curiously  enoufjli,  we  find  tliis  more 
I)hilo.sophieal  statement  from  tlie  man's 
point  of  view  in  The  Aiiqdt-ltiiUdH  Hcrinr 
(London): 

TO 

By  Okk.m.i)  Ckow 

Can't  we  be  l)rav<'  about  it?      You  can't   measure 

Love  by  mere  days. 
It  has  an  end.  and  yt^ars  or  da.\s  of  |  leasure 
Are  all  one  then,     .lust  haxiiiK  lo\cd  Is  ii-easure 

For  us  always. 

The  little  time  we  had  was  time  enoui!;!!. 

Yea,  if  we  keep 
Strong  hold  on  this  intense  possession  of  love. 
They  can  not  hurt  our  happiness  thereof 

Nor  make  us  wecM). 

It  is  enough.      l,et   us  be  conifortcd 

C'on.sidering  this. 
They  can  not  silence  one  word  we  lia\e  said. 
Or  take  awa.v  fro:n  us  ali\  i'  or  dead 

Even  on(>  kiss. 


in  his  colleetion  "City  Tides"  (Doraii 
&  Co.),  Archie  Austin  Coates  views  the  end 
of  love  otherwise: 

THANKS 

By  Akchik  .\i  ,sti\  Coatk.h 

For  all  the  murmured  words  you  illd  not  say. 
And  all  the  hoins  beneath  the  star-shot  blui> 
Unspent  by  us;  and  for  the  gold  and  gay 
Midsummer    noons    we    never    shared   .   .   .   mv 
thanks  to  you. 

Ay,  and  for  all  the  nu>ssages  of  clieei- 
And  tenderness  un.sent ,  and  for  the  true 
Deep  gaze  of  tmderstanding.  that  the  ilii-ar 
And    gray    beclouded    days    found    not    .  mv 

thanks  to  you. 

For  all  that  might   have  made  our  lew  da.\s  rare. 
But  which  you  did  not  give,  my  thanks  an-  due: 
For  you  have  made  an  ending  I  could  bear. 
Which  otherwise  had  rent  me.  .so  .   .   .   tn\  iliaiiks 
to  you. 


Love  lost  and  saved  by  dcatli  is  the  iiu>re 
timely    and    beautiful   subject    for    pi)ems 


of   rcf^ret.      'I'hr   ICnh  r i.risi-,  of    Heauuiont, 
Texas,  publishes  sucli  a  one: 

\MIILt  SIMMERS  J'ASS 

HY    .Vl.lNI-,    .Ml<||.\KI,IH 

Summer  comes  arul  sumuicr  ^^^H^H, 
Muds  the  iiritiu'ose.  fades  the  Tint' . 
lint  his  footfall  on  the  grass, 
("'oniing  swiftly  to  my  d<K)r, 

I  shall  h(?ar  again  no  more. 
Tho  a  thousand  summers  pa.ss. 

Once  he  lovefl  the  clovers  well, 
Loved  the  larkspur  and  bluebell. 
And  the  scent  the  phiiii-blooins  .\  iel  I; 
Mut  strange  flowers  his  soul  begiiilc<l. 
I'allid  lilies,  laiu'els  wild. 
Ml  )oming  in  a  cri;n.s')ii  Held, 

So  he  plucked  the  laurels  there. 
.\nd  he  found  tliein  sweet  and  fair 
In  that  field  of  blood-red  hue; 
\nd.  when  on  a  suiimier  night 
.Moonlight  drenchexl  my  clovers  white. 
I.ol      ile  plucked  Death's  lilies,  loo. 

I I  ina.N   be  that  e'en  to-night. 
In  the  ( iardeus  of  Delisilu 
Where  his  shining  soul  must  dwell. 

lie  has  found  soinfl  flowers  more  swiH-'t 
Than  the  clo\ers  at  m\  feet. 
.Sonic  c((lestial  asphodel. 

Hut   while  suruMier  co/iies  and  goes, 

Witii  the  primrose  and  the  rose 

Comes  his  footfall  on  tin'  gra.ss 

(iladly.  lightly  to  my  door-- 

I  shall  hear  it  echo  o'er, 

Tho  a  thousand  smnmers  pass. 

The  .story  is  told  very  delicately  in  this 
])oeTn  from  Tlw  Cviiturti: 

SOMG 

Hv  Ki)\\  .\i(i)  .1.  0'Hi(ii-:.v 

SIh"  goes  all  so  softly. 

Like  a  shadow  on  the  hill. 
,\  faint  wind  at   twilight 

That  stirs,  and  is  still. 

She  weaves  her  thoughts  wliiielv. 

Like  doves  in  thi'  air. 
Tiio  a  Kra.\  mound  in  Flanders 
Clouds  all  that  was  fair. 

}'<nl    Lore    lias    litis    messati!?    from    the 
sol(lier-lo\cr: 

LKIWOI 
Hv  Aliso.v   II.vsti.\(;s 

The  thousand  things  1  could  not  sa.\ 
lU'fore  I  crossed  the  sea. 
Dear  love,  the  words  1  could  not  speak, 
.\nd  all  you  are  to  me; 

The  thousand  dre.ims  1  could  not  dream 
When  Life  for  gold  did  dance, 
.\re  Life  to  nu',  dear  h)\e,  since  Death 
P.ecame  a  dream,  in  France. 

Tlie  thousand  things  I  can  not   write. 
The  things  that   1  would  do. 
Shall  all  be  yours,  dear  lo\e.  when  Coil 
sliall  send  me  honu",  to  you. 

Lo\c  at  its  hififhest  and  purest  is  here; 

lOVES   LVNTEK> 

Hv  .lov<i:  Kii.MKK 

Mecause  tlii-  road  was  steep  and  long 
,\nd  through  a  dark  and  lonelv   land, 

«iod  set  upon  my  lips  a  song 
.\nd  put  a  lanl<'rn  in  n\\   lianil 

Through  miles  on  wear.\   miles  of  night 
That  stretch  n-lentless  on  m.\  way 

M.\  lantern  burns  serene  and  while. 
An  unexhausii>d  <"up  of  da> 

O  golden  lights  and  lights  like  wine. 

How  dim  your  boasted  splendors  an\ 
Heboid  this  little  lamp  of  mine; 

It  is  more  starUke  than  a  star! 


Tb«<iuod>, 


What  More 
Can  Soles  Do? 

The  wear  )()u  (^ct 
from  Ncdlin-solccl 
shoes  is  surprising. 
And  they're  so  flex- 
ible they  make  walk- 
ingverj^easy.  Water- 
proof, too. 


Created  hy  Science — to  he 
what  soles  ounht  to  he.  They 
come  on  new  shoes  of  all  st>  les 
for  men,  women  and  children, 
and  are  available  e\  ervwhere  for 
re-soling  and  half-solinc. 
Always  marked:    rieolin 

See  .displays  in  shop  'U'in.iaHS 

The  Goodyear  Tire  ^  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 
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— draperies  for  economy 

:  Considering  the  long  life  of  their  silk-like  beauty  and  velvety  touch,  their  soft 
:  colorings  and  individual  character,  you  can  find  no  better  material  for  your  Fall 
:        draperies  than  "KAPOCK"  Drapery  Fabrics. 

A  wonderful  variety  of  shades  and  designs  at  your  dealer's. 

Request  your  dealer  to  write  us  for  free  "KAPOCK  SKE.TCH 
BOOK  "  suggesting   practical  decorations  for  your  home.    Look 
for  basting  thread  trade  mark  in  the  selvage  which  identifies  genuine 
"Kapock"  Fabrics 

A.  THEO."ABBOTT  &  CO..  DepL  T,   Philadelphia 
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A  Quality  Standard 

"Equal  to  Berry  Brothers"  is  a  statement  often 
heard  by  varnish  buyers.  This  is  because  the 
uniform  dependability  of  all  their  products 
has  caused  them  to  become  the  standard  of 
comparison.  There  is  no  surer  prelude  to 
an  artistic  and  lasting  finish  on  woodwork, 
walls,  floors  and  ceilings  than  the  use  of  Berry 
Brothers'  varnishes,  stains  and  enamels. 

Our  illustrated  book  on  interior  finishing  and  decora- 
tion will  interest  every  householder.  Write  for  a 
copy  today. 

Bm 

N\'o  r  1  d  K      L  o  r  K  <■  h  t      A\  ii  k  «•  i 

iL^^yrnishes  and  Paint  Specialties^ 

Detroit.  Michigan  Walkerviile.  Ontario 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


LEARNING  TO   RUN   A   RAILROAD  IN 
THE  DARK 


Jk^fitSffS^     -^2«ri?^?««^ 


PlCriKK  a  pitch  l)lack  nifilit  with 
tlic  \\\\\i.\  roaring  aitd  dashing  sheets 
of  rain  into  your  eves.  t<t  the  a^-ooiHliau'- 
inent  of  tliiindtr  and  lightning:  and  you 
on  a  tiny  train  where  everj*  ear  is  full  of 
high  «'xplosives;  the  traek  may  have  l>een 
shattered  sinee  the  last  train  i)assed,  and 
you  may  dro])  into  a  yaAvning  erater-hole. 
you  and  your  dangerous  freight.  To  that 
add  the  faet  that  there  must  not  Iw  a  gUm- 
mer  of  a  light  and  yon  will  begin  t^» 
niiderslan<l  why  they  train  men,  espeeially 
for  the  battle-line  railroads. 

Where?  In  Camp  Sherman,  where  the 
"  K.  N.  i;  T."  .serves  the  caMi])  and  trains 
nien  for  a  serviee  whi«'h  saves  many  precious 
li\('s  and  helps  along  the  good  work  of 
"lieking  the  Huns."  Seen  in  some  park, 
it  might  be  taken  for  a  children's  road; 
l)ut  it  isn't:   it's  a  real  man's  road. 

In  its  early  days,  some  nine  months 
ago,  it  used  to  break  down  and  carefully 
avoid  running  on  schedule  time,  so  the  boys 
cliristened  it  "\\.  \.is.  T.."  whi<'h.  being 
translated,  means,  '  Kuns  Now  and  Then." 
Thi  Jiiiilroiid  Mnn'x  MrK/iiziiit  tells  us  it  is 
now  quite  a  model  road  usetl  to  train  men 
for  work  at  the  battle-fnmt.     We  quote: 

Otiicially  the  road  is  a  narrow  -  gage 
"dummy  system,"  used  to  haul  eam))-sui>- 
plies.  01)\-i<nisly  so.  but  its  most  imi)ortant 
function  is  to  train  men  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Divisitm  to  <lo  this  .sort  of  work  in 
J*>ance. 

It  required  a  master  mind  to  coneeivi- 
this  itnaliiable  practise  for  I'nde  Sam's 
men  before  being  sent  to  France.  Lieut. 
liond  S.  NefT,  in  charge  of  eami)  transi>or- 
tation,  is  the  creator  and  general  manager 
of  the  U.  N.  i^^  T. 

With  all  the  prid*-  of  craft  of  a  general 
Mtanager  of  a  transcontinental  line,  he 
leads  the  way  to  the  littU-  round-house, 
and  shows  you  his  \  aried  types  of  cars. 
Yes.  they're  litth-.  but  the  life  of  your  boy 
and  my  boy  may  be  saved  through  train- 
ing with  these  toys.  And  l..i«iitenatit  NetT 
is  sm'ing  that  the  training  is  thorough. 

The  U.  N.  »V:  '1'  .  I^ieutenant  NelT  <x- 
plained.  has  ten  miles  of  tnick  of  tw<>-f<M>t 
gage,  this  b»'ing  the  type  used  in  Etirope  for 
transi)ortation  to  tin-  front-line  trenches. 

Tlu"  road  circU'S  tln'  eani]).  ^vith  spurs 
to  essential  jtoints,  such  as  the  rear  of  the 
great  storehous«>s. 

Work  on  its  construction  was  begun  last 
.liily.  when  they  lu-gan  l>nilding:  and  it 
proved  very  tisefid  in  haiding  lundter  and 
other  supplies  for  the  eamj). 

X»»w  titat  Lieut.  H«md  NefT  has  the 
work  well  in  hand  and  has  turned  from 
.sending  big  Mogids  over  mountaitis.  at  a 
seventy-mile-an-h<»ur  clip,  to  operating 
trench-dumm>  raihvays.  h«'  claims  he  could 
l)Ut  such  a  system  into  place  a n> where  in 
half  a  day.  and  wonhl  require  only  twt-nty- 
tive  men  to  belli  him  do  it.  for  he  uses 
track  Ihat  is  jtortable  and  which  can  l>c 
laid  over  any  type  of  eou!\tr\ . 

This  track  eomes  in  sectitms  fifteen  feet 
long:  steel  ties  an'  emjiloyed.  an<l  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  dropt  at  the  point 
when'  wanted,  the  track  is  reaily  to  lay. 

Here  at  Camp  Sherman,  the  dummy  rail- 


Leviathan -Anaconda  Belting 

FOR    POWER     TRANSMISSION,    CONVEYING    AND     ELEVATING 


Keep  the  Home 

Wheels  Turning 

T'^HE  great  army  of  labor  is  out 
to  win  the  war  for  America. 
It  asks  for  tools  and  for  efficient 
power  with  which  to  run  them. 

The  intelligent  worker  knows  that 
his  eight  hours  of  steady  labor  may 
become  equal  to  only  seven  hours 
or  even  less  just  because  of  a  slip- 
ping, or  an  inefficient  belt. 

For  his  own  protection  he  has 
learned  to  know  the  good  belt  by 
name. 

War-workers  everywhere  know  Main  Belt- 
ing Company's  Leviathan-Anaconda  as  the 
belting  that  is  helping  them  iticrease  their 
daily  average  output. 

Because  of  toughness,  freedom  from  stretch 
and  slip,  resistance,  to  heat,  steam  and  chem- 
ical fumes,  Leviathan-Anaconda  might  be 
called  "Liberty  Belting,"  particularly  adapted 
to  winning  the  war. 

However,  no  scientific  belt  carl  be  an  every- 
purpose  belt.  For  this  reason  we  are  listing 
the  uses  for  which  Leviathan-Anaconda  belts 
are  made  and  for  which  no  belts  of  any 
material  are  their  equal. 


Industry 

Brick  Yards 
Stone   Plants 

Sand  Plants 
Mining 

Fertilizer 
Cotton  Oil 


Lumber 
Mills 
Saw  Mills 


Woodwork- 
ing Mills 


u 


set 


Throunlioul 


ThroUKlioiii 


Specific 

Advantages 


I  i/uicliiu^'^  in  rt-- 

'IoukIju*-- <-  ID   T«- 
-Idling  ahraHofi 


War  Work 


Ml  tiff**  tifick 


All     Uac*-    ex(i  pt     TouieliDfM^  in  r«- 
I  onveyinK  v'     •(•■time  ahrnMrfn 
*>»nd 

All     u*<eK     rJu-i'pt     ToiiKhni***^  lu  rt-- 
I'levator^i    ancl      «i-iinK ''d^rH***'!! 
i<»n veyof"    liand- 
linic  u*€t  alirHfavt- 
niatcrrial*- 


Wliolly     on     Mar 
work 


All     une-     exivpt      Alnlil\     i« 


with  ai-ifi" 

'IhruuKlHjut  rx- 
<-epi  pi«T|ientinr 
linier  drive 


fiiiiii- 
<lii-^t 


;tJvl<lrviiME      «'"'"k 


1  Jim  -  II'M   <ll  \  «»»ll 


\\  IkOllN 

Mork 


Textile 


Powder 
Chemicals 

Shoes 


Machine 
Shops 


Forge   Shops 

Foundries 
Ste<!l 


Pulp  and 
Paper 

Tanneries 


Canners 


Flour  and 
Grain 
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NEW  YORK 
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BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PITTSBURGH 
SPOKANE 
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Pctrpfrad,  Russia 
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The  Motors  That  Run 
Under  Water 


This  Lincoln  Motor  operating  under  water 
is  more  than  a  "stunt"  to  catch  your  eye— it  is 
a  practical  demonstration  of  reliability. 

Every  day  in  hundreds  of  plants  throughout 
this  country  Lincoln  Motors  are  doing  their  work 
under  conditions  just  as  bad  as  this.  In  acids  and 
fumes  of  chemical  works,  in  the  slop  and  steam 
of  the  packing  house,  in  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the 
foundry,  in  every  place  where  motors  are  severely 
tried,  Lincoln  Motors  have  made  good. 

Many  a  skeptic  has  been  converted  to  the  use 
of  electric  motor  drive  in  his  factory  by  this  simple, 
striking  exhibition  of  what  a  really  good  motor 
will  stand. 

It  is  true  that  few  plants  require  a  motor  to  operate 
under  such  difficulties.  Any  wise  j)lant  manager  gives  a 
motor  the  best  care  circumstances  allow,  but  there  is  a 
feeling  of  added  security  in  a  motor  that  such  abuse  can- 
not harm. 


a 


L^ink  Up  With  l^i/icohr 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York  City 

Boston 

Coluinbus 

Philadelohia 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Syr.ncuse 

Detroit 

Minneapolis 

Toronto 
Montreal 

\aencies  in    Other  Principal  Cities 


Lincoln   Electric  Motors  are  especially  suited  for 
the  following  classes  of  industrial  plants: 


Paper  Mills 

Woodworking  Plant* 

Coal  Mines 

Chemical  WorlcB 

Packing  Houses 

Bakeries 

Clay  Plants 

Ice  Plants 

Foundries 

Metal  Mines 

Refrigerating  Plants 

Salt  Works 

Creameries 

Quarries* 
Pumping  Stations 

Textile    Mills 

• 

Thia  Standard  Lincoln  i\f> 
under  water  at  exhibitiona  an 
over  3  yeara   without  damag- 
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Something  New -^woiih  while 


W 


OKTH  ^vhile  liccaiise  the  Lil)- 
erty  J  ii  iiior  Moistener  and  Tiedy 
'ra[)e  have  countless  time,  lahor  an(] 


money 
and  office 


savinjr 


uses   in   home,  st«ne 


Tiedy  Tape  ib  louj*!!,  jdiable  gunmied 
tape  that  sticks  tight  and  binds  se- 
curely. A  few  of  its  uses  are  listed 
below.  Many  more  will  suggest 
themselves  to  you. 

The  LibertN  Junior  Moistener,  be- 
sides moistening  Tiedy  Tape  evenly 
and  efficiently,  also  moistens  envelope 
flaps,  stamps,  labels — gummed  sur- 
faces of  all  kinds,  ^lade  of  white 
porcelain  and  brass,  heavily  nickel 
plated,  it  is  sanitary  and  simple — a 
\\orlli  Avhile  labor,  timr  -id  money 
saver  for  every  home,  office  and  store. 
(Price,  without  tape.  $1.50). 

Tiedy  Tape  is  furnislu'd  in  rolls  of\:arious 
colors  27^0  fret  in  h-n^tli.  %  inch  to  2 
inches  in  nidlh.  (lost,  per  roll,  12  cents  up. 

11  you  cannot  conv«nirntly  obtain  Liberty  Pro«lii«i-  in  your 
loi-abty,  send  .*1.8()  and  \\e  will  hliip,  prepaid,  a  Liberty 
Junior  and  two  rolls  of  Tiedy  TajK-. 

Ill  tli«*  Hi.iii*' 


In  the  Slorf  aiiil  Oflire 

Se«liii(i  I'ni-kHiifH  :iiiil  Ittiltl*-^. 

K<'|iiiiriii^  Torn  I.hIm-Is.  ltrok«'ii  l*iM*ka^r«. 

IjilM'llillj^  ('HilNlrr-.,  Sh*;l\»'«  uiiil  I'iU'^. 

^vulinti  I'arkiifj:*'-  *A  Pni'-mi.  M;ii!iii;;  0>in«. 

Kf'puiriiip  'I'lirii  l-'ulilfr-*  tiiiil  Htuiks. 

I.iil>f*lliiig  kihI  S«-aliiip  Mailing  TiiIm'*. 

>('Mliii^  <ihrij>lmti"   I'arkaiiPN. 

({iiiiliii^  0<l<l  Slia|>f<l    lluii.ll<-> 

Atlarhin^  Si^iin  («•  >^  iiiil<i\«h. 

S'aliiiu  I'liikut;!-  t.(    I'liviil.-  l'H|»'r>. 


Srulnij;  I'arkaflr-  Molti  HriMiI. 
l,alM'llin^  lauiH  iimi  .li'UieK, 
Kc|iairin^  r<irii  I'attprii-. 
l.alH>lliii;;  I.iiHMi  Dra^***!^. 
lt«'pairiii^  Toxh  ami  B«MikB. 
SiMiliiif;  lor  l*'timi)^ati<ni. 
Makiiif;  iianl.'il  Sffil   rajio. 
St'aliiit;  (.briHiniaK  Pjirkaf;*'-. 

>ralin;:  Boltl r  raika):c«. 

Mi-iiiliil'^  ^'i^Inr^•^. 


For  the  Mdnufdcturer 

I  he  Liberty  Tape  \l<Mt*lener.  our  big 
-ize,  and  Liberty  Tape  are  used  by  the 
eonnlrv's  lar<ie^t  niannfaetun'r-^  b>r  seal- 
in*;  eorrnjiated  and  iil)re  b«»ard  <'ases.  Lib- 
erty Tape  ean  be  bad  in  any  vidth.  <<dor 
«»r  weijibt,  printed  in  onr  e>tal>n>Iiin«'nl 
w  itii  your  adverlisinj:  matter  il"  desired. 

Tlu-  LibertN  'i'a|M-  Moistener  aeeoni- 
ino«late>    LilnrlN    tape   ujt   to   four     ?  CT 


»t  of 


inelM>  III  \\hIIIi      >eiil  prepaio  on  reeeip 

TJBEUT^    rAl'KH  COMPANY 

Mill^:    M.II.MN-  1  iilN.  Ni  .>2  >underl)ilt  Av«-..  N«-»»   'S  ork.  >.  ^ 


u 
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Avay  is  cjiuipped  ^vith  ten  K'lsoliuc  locomo- 
tives, of  three-  and  six-ton  size  respeetivelj'. 

The  trains  of  the  ba])y  railway  ean  easily 
make  thirty  miles  an  hour  if  required,  and 
no  doubt  will  do  so  near  the  tiring-lines. 
Here  at  Camp  Siierman  the  usual  speed  is 
eij^lil  to  ten  miles  an  hour. 

They  use  an  electric  search-lif^ht  at 
nifjlit.  with  a  beam  much  like  that  of  an 
aulo-lif^ht.  Hut  recently,  when  Oeneral 
(Jlenii  came  bafk  from  "o\tr  there,"  he  in- 
sisted on  ha\  in^  conditions  as  they  are  at 
the  front,  so  now  they  are  railrcjading  at 
('aiii|)  Sherman  in  the  dark,  as  they  will 
do  later  in  tlie  \var-/one.  The  men  are  for- 
>)idden  to  carry  lanterns.  Only  a  small 
pocket-flasli  is  ]>ermi1ted,  to  use  in  coupliufc 
llie  cars,  which  must  be  done  by  hand, 

Tlie  pial forms  and  bodies  of  the  cars  are 
built  by  the  soldiers  themselves.  As  many 
as  fifteen  or  sixteen  cars  are  run  in  ea<'h 
I  rain.  Tht;  entwines  are  able  to  haul  sixty  tons 
if  necessary.     Sonu'  power  for  their  size! 

These  trains,  small  as  thej'  are,  will  be  a 
Tiii^jflity  factor  in  su<'cess  in  the  war.  Given 
the  order,  |jieut<"naiit  Neff  can  ha\e  a  ten- 
or fifteen-<'ar  train  out  on  the  line  witli 
live  hundred  men  aboard,  ready  to  move 
almost  before  you  could  sa\  .lack  Robinson. 

The  article  i)oiiit>  out  that  it  is  wonderful 
the  anumnt  of  work  that  this  baby  road  ean 
do;  the  lo(M)motives  are  of  the  gasoline  type, 
the  thre(;-ton  one  using  five  gallons  of  "gas" 
for  twt'he  running  hours.      To  proceed: 

"Operating  a  military  train."  Lieutenant 
Xeff  says,  "differs  from  operating  a  ci\il 
train  in  that,  in  the  case  of  the  military, 
■we  go  on  the  assumption  that  everything 
is  unsafe,  -where,  with  the  other,  the  i-ase 
is  exactly  opposit^e.  Here  we  assume  that 
Ave  nmst  be  sui)ercauti<ms  ii\  everything. 

■■\Ve  have  one  hundred  and  twent\  men 
in  our  outfit,  which  is  known  otticially  as 
the  Transportation  I)ei>artment.  Xarrow- 
(rage  l)»-tachnu'nt. 

"The  most  interesting  jihase,  oit  this  sidi' 
the  sea,  is,  of  course,  the  making  n-ady  for 
the  work  in  Kiiropc. 

"For  \\<>eks.  for  example,  we  ha\e  lu'cn 
hauling  all  stt|,>plies  at  night,  that  is,  well 
af1<M-  actual  dark,  with  no  lights,  to  accus- 
tom the  uu'ii  to  the  conditions  they  will 
face  oxer  tlu-re.  Overseas,  you  see."  he 
ex|)lained,  "all  inover>ients,  if  possible, 
are  reserved  till  night. 

"We  will  not  tak«'  these  trains  along,  as 
all  ('(juipment  is  furnished  o\er  there,  v\vi\ 
the  personal  «'quipment  of  the  men. 

"The  drill  in  this  night  work  is  unicjue  in 
all  .Vmt-i'icau  railroading.  'I'he  least  jxissi- 
ble  noise — the  greatest  possible  speed  — 
1h«'  biggest  efTort  to  get  there,  is  the  rule. 

"Once  in  Kurope,  we  will  camoutlage  the 
cars;  or,  better  still,  when'  possible.  w«'  will 
run  tlu-  cars  through  the  eommuni<'ating 
trenches,  prol)abIy  even  covering  those  over. 

"The  itu'ii  an'  worked  in  day  and  night 
shifts.  s()  that  they  ma>  never  lose  alert- 
ness through  exhaustion.  We  load  in  the 
afternoons,  starting  at  1  r.M..and  then  hold 
m  the  yards  till  dark.  I'sually  this  mean> 
;d>«)iil  eight  at  night.  Then  the  signal  is 
given,  and  olT  we  ri<h'.  Here  at  Sherman 
the  camp  is  divided  into  lour  sectors  and 
there  is  a  r»'giilar  train  for  each.  F^ach  man 
aboard  knows  where  he  is  to  run  and  where 
to  drop  the  cars  in  his  section. 

"That,  as  soon  as  possilde.  will  be  the 
rule  in  Franc*'  utter  familiarity  with  the 
route,  night  and  ila\ . 

"We  use  a  hand-switch,  with  ground- 
throw,  when  we  must,  otluTwisc  the  trains 
run  on  and  on  and  on!" 

Lieutenant  Neff  do<-s  not  like  to  empha- 
si/,<'  the  big  service  the  road  he  has  buill 
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is  alrea<ly  doiiiK  llx-  nov^rmnent,  saviiifj 
it  hundreds  of  dollars  daily  in  nio\'ing  suj)- 
plies  about  the  canii),  for  he  is  modest 
conccrninf^  his  sliavf  in  tin-  aclii('\T-nient. 

Instead,  he  likes  to  dwell  on  llie  \alue  of 
the  drill  Kiveii,  nit^lil  after  nighl.  in  rail- 
luadintr  in  the  dark. 

If  you  ean  manafie.  somehow,  to  get 
al)oard  one  of  these  trains,  you'll  find 
enough  lure  and  thrill  to  it  to'satisfy  you. 
Kidinji  into  the  hiaek  }»ail  of  darkness. 
Iiearinfj  the  sentries  (•lia]lent!;e,  seeinf^ 
jjleandnK  l)ayon«!ts  jjointed  your  wax. 
where  a  pale  moon  for  an  instant  reveals  a 
sentry,  then  you  are  lliroujjh  the  lines — 
and  k'^**^  "1  '<• 

The  men  are  workin^j,  as  they  say.  on  a 
road  whose  terininai  is  Merlin;  they've 
Uot  tlu-ou^h  tickets,  an<l  no  II un  ean  stoj) 
I  hem.     To  eonelude: 


only 

llun. 

iu>w 


The  a<'tual  fit^htiiiK  man  isn't  llu 
soldier  who  is  heipintj  to  li<*k  the 
The  merchant-sailor  who  mans  tin 
ships  of  tile  United  States  Siiip|)infi;  iioard, 
his  Navy  brother  who  ser\«'s  the  jfuns  that 
))rotect  him  from  the  ever-present  mena<'e 
of  the  subnuirine,  liie  soldier-ste\  tMh)re 
who  unloads  the  car>;oes  of  nnmitions  and 
.sui)j)lies  at  a  port  "somewhere  in  FraiK-e," 
the  army  railroader  who  hauls  them  to  tin; 
/,one  of  operations,  and  last,  but  ])y  no 
means  least,  the  boys  in  olive-drab  Avho,  on 
iMotor-trueks  and  narrow -fra>ie  railroad 
hues,  take  np  food  aiui  arnmunitioti  to  the 
men  in  the  trenches — ail  are  doing  their 
hit,  and  doing  it  well. 

The  Servict"  of  Supi)ly  has  its  heroes  as 
well  as  the  actual  fighting  branches  of  tlu; 
Army.  It  is  for  this  most  necessary  work 
that  Lieutt'iumt  XefT  is  training  his  men  at 
('amj)  Sheruuiii.  And  when  thej*get  "over 
tiiere"  they'll  keep  the  wheels  a-turning. 


COOT  IKS      OKGAMZKI)    A.S    (;f,|{MAJ\ 
SPIES 


^('IKNTIKIC  investigation  of  the 
^  "cootie."  that  terrible  plague  of  the 
Allied  soldi«'rs,  re\ cals  the  faet  that  the 
i>eastie  not  oidj-  can  talk,  but  that  he  is  a 
trained  German  spy.  By  the  use  of 
|iowei-ful  nuero])hones  the  very  chatter^of 
the  "cooties"  has  been  recorded,  and  it 
shows  to  what  depths  of  sa\agery  and 
(lepra\ity  the  Huns  can  descend.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  the  report  of  Maj.  D.  Poau, 
ill  France,  to  Pierson  W.  Banning,  secre- 
tary of  the  Sons  of  the  Be\olution  in  l>os 
Angeles,  as  published  in  The  Ifcrahl  of 
that  city.     He  .says: 

Our  depart  n\ent  has  been  i'ooj)erating 
with  the  medical  dei)artment  in  investi- 
gating the  "cootie."  Strange  as  it  may 
se«>m.  we  have  come  to  t-he  conclusion  that 
the  "cooties"  are  of  Clerman  extraction 
and  Kitltiir.  and  have  been  bred  to  a  high 
state  of  development  far  beyond  that 
which  they  assume  in  their  juUural  wild 
state. 

Not  only  has  the  medical  department 
discovi-red  thai  they  carry  treui-ii-te\er 
germs  and  many  other  cidtur(>s,  but  ex- 
perimenting has  shown  them  to  haxc  cer- 
taiii  traits  that,  until  recentl\.  have  been 
entirely  overlooked,  because  um^xiu-cted. 
Not  only  do  they  ha\»'  instincts  that  go 
with  their  sju'cies.  but  appartntly  by  care- 
ful breeding  by  the  (ierntans  they  ha\c 
awakened  new  and  unexpected 'i)ossil)ililies. 

We  ha\c  linally  coiilirmed  what  at  lirst 
was    consitUred    mere    coincident.       Talk 
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^his  Column 
may  mean  loss 
of  Production 

It  may  he  so  j)lact.'(l  tliat  Thn»iiu;li  inability  to 
properly  locate  machinery  there  is  a  waste  of  floor 
space  and  attendant  loss  of  factory  efficiency. 

STEELE'S 


of  industrial  construction  is  to  carefully  study  in 
advance  of  hnilding  all  requirements  of  the  busi- 
ness, then  to  make  the  })lant  exactly  meet  tho^e 
requirements.  Steele  designs  and  erects  the  build- 
ings, j)lans  and  installs  the  mechanical  ecjuipment, 
;ind  guarantees  the  w  liole  as  an  efficient  o/yeriitifi<j[  unif. 

Wm.  Steele  &  Sons  Company 
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Ennincers  and  (.'onstriufarw 
l-.stiibliitlied  bA  >  t  :ii>. 
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STtCLt  KAM  THI  FLOOR  SPACt  AND  MMM 
WITN  RCIAT10IIT9SACM  OTMCn 
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The  lAti'idiy  Dificst  for  October  26,   lOlH 


Costing 
12c  to  13c 
Contains  2490 
Calories 


It  Looks  Big 

When  You  Figure  Its  Food  Value 

Meat  Costs  8  Times  as  Much  per  Calory 

Tht;   small    ])ackayi-   ot'   Ouaker    Oats    contains    2490    calorics    nf    lootl. 
It  costs  12  to  Mi  cents. 

The  cahjry  is  the  energy  unit  used  to  measure  food. 

Quaker  Oats  equals  in  food  value — approximately — tht   following  .lai'mius 


•r  sta 

pie  toods: 

Measured  by  Calories 

One   13c  Package  Quaker  Oats  Equals 

3 
3 
5 

lbs.   Round  Steak                              3  i  ,  qts.  Milk 

lbs.   Leg  of  Lamb                              2  lbs.  White  Bread 

lbs.  Young  Chicken                         7  lbs.   Potatoes 

!■  iKure  what  >ou  pay  for  these  foods.  You  will  find  that  meat  foods  lor 
the  same  calories — cost  H  to  14  times  as  luiicli  as  Quaker  Oats.  Then 
comi)arc  them. 


Calories  Per  Pound 

Round  Steak  890  Eggs  720 

Young  Chicken     505  Quaker  Oats     1810 


Thus  Quaker  Oats  (lie  food  ot  foods  has  from  2  to  ii  liiius  the  ralorv 
value,     \'et  all  .ivv  j^ood  foods,  and  some  ari'  indispens.ihle. 

l^se  Quaker  Oats  to  hrinij  down  (he  food-cost  a\  erage.  Makt-  ii  \om 
breakfast.  Serve  it  fried,  .^ii\  it  with  xour  tlour  foods  to  .idd  flavor  and 
.save  wheat.  Ivach  dollar's  worth  nsi'd  to  displace  meal  saves  you  about  S'S. 
measured  l)\   the  calories  supplied. 


The  Extra-Flavory  Flakes 

rile  r'Mson  for  <.jii,ikir(  >ats  is  super  When    such    a    grade     st.l's    al     no 

lla\;or.     Thiv  are   tlaked   from  (|ueen  ^.^,r,,     ^ice,  it  is  due  to  yourself  that 
grams  onlv — just  llu' rich,  plinnp  oats. 

We  get  Inil  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  >""  ^'''  '^' 

12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  Per  Package 

Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


I  ?!•<>,■»> 


about  the  "cootie"  being  fond  of  humans; 
why,  they  are  so  fond  of  them  they  ha\e, 
by  close  association  with  their  scientific 
breeders,  taken  on  many  of  the  traits  and 
characteristics  of  their  -masters.  Not  onl> 
this,  but  they  are  suscejitible  to  training  in 
a  remarkable  way. 

Jn  <Mie  (iielosure  wliere  we  ha\  e  corralled 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  beasties, 
we  have  divided  these  insects  into  groups, 
according  to  eharaeteristics,  size,  strength, 
mental  endowment,  and  some  other 
classifications. 

Our  dei)artment  has  been  studying 
them  with  th«>  greatest  care  ever  since 
certain  sus|)icions  were  aroused  ])y  things 
they  did,  which,  until  recently,  have 
passed  not  ice. 

Among  the  nio.st  notieeat)le  traits  of 
these  vermin  is  that  of  clannishne«s  and 
loyally  to  one  another.  It  is  surjirizing 
how  tliey  travel  in  groups,  and  def<nd  one 
another  in  every  possible  way.  We  ha\«- 
discovered  that  th(>y  hav(!  their  own  form 
of  organization  and  certain  community 
interests,  and  leaders  that  direct  and 
managf^  their  collective  interests  in  .so  far 
as  is  possible  when  scattered  about  as 
generally  they  are. 

Certain  old-time  notions  about  the 
<  ootie's  tricks  and  customs  have  been 
eorrected  by  the  in\  estigators  and  tiin«ly 
light  is  thrown  upon  their  modern  activities. 
The  Major  states: 

Contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  the  "cootie" 
is  not  ueces.sarily  a  ])ermanent  institu- 
tion once  established  in  some  choice,  warm- 
blooded soldier.  It  is  true  that  the  newe'- 
generations  constantly  coming  on  are  ap* 
to  remain  until  they  begin  to  increase  in 
too  large  numbers.  But  all  this  time  they 
manag(!  to  keep  in  contact  with  one 
another,  that  is,  one  group  or  colony  with 
the  cfl*lonies  near  by  and  around  tlu-m. 
Often  the  "cooties"  deh'gated  to  act  as 
runners  and  carry  messages  to  other 
coloni«'s  are  killed  or  injured  or  for  some 
other  cause  never  reach  their  destination. 
However,  they  are  wonderfully  succe.>;sful 
even  then. 

Let  me  go  .sonunvhat  into  detail  to  show 
liow  they  k(>ep  their  lines  of  communica- 
tion alive.  Here  is  a  detail  of  cooties 
that  have  be«'n  living  on  I*rivate  Bill.  Bill 
is  in  the  front  lines,  and.  according  to  the 
laws  or  nature  of  the  cootie,  these  messen- 
gers every  so  often,  which  is  apt  to  be 
s(>vt>ral  tinu's  a  day.  if  that  be  j)ossiblc.  pass 
from  oin-  location  to  another,  either  by 
attiudiing  themsehcs  to  another  i>erson, 
to  a  rat  or  .some  other  animal  that  may  be 
convenient. 

When  the  sun  rises  in  th(>  morning  or 
when  it  wtirms  up  they  usually  begin  to 
eirculale  and  reach  lh«>ir  destination. 
They  do  not  like  thi'  cold. 

They  have  woiuh-rfid  powers  of  direction 
and  ability  to  know  where  o1  iters  are 
located.  (>ven  at  many,  many  yards  awa.v. 
It  may  be  that  th(>re  is  an  odor  that  at- 
tracts them  to  their  leaders,  but  whatever 
it  is,  tliey  make  every  ctTort  to  get  to  them 
as  fast  as  i)ossible.  We  have  discovered 
that  "cooties"  will  cross  a  space  of  one 
hundred  feet  in  a  very  short  time,  once 
they  have  favorable  conditions.  Bright, 
warm  weather  is  In-st  for  quick  action. 

Then,  too,  we  have  noticed  something 
stranger  still  about  th(>  various  groupings 
of  "cooties."  We  have  determined  that 
they  have  a  languag<>  of  their  own  which 
liow(M-ful  microphon(>s  intensify  to  a  point 
that  makes  ainlibh-  their  chatter,  so  to 
speak.  And  then,  to  nuike  it  even  more 
surprizing,  we  one  day  ran  across  a  German 
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That  is  what  generation  after  generation  named  this  beau- 
tiful timepiece,  this  beloved  heirloom,  this  love-wrought 
furniture  held  as  a  priceless  family  relic  for  over  two  hun- 
dred years.  Its  worth  beyond  money.  Its  associations  the 
very  life  of  the  immortal  dead  who  created  its  beauty  and 
service  for  us  to  treasure  and  to  keep. 


Have  you  a  Grandfather's  Clock? 
What  is  there  more  lovely  as  a 
work  of  art,  or  more  useful  as 
a  gift  to  enshrine  the  family 
pride,  to  be  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  home  and  name  for  your 
children  and  their  children's 
children. 

Waltham  has  kept  alive  upon 
this  continent  the  enduring,  sim- 
ple beauty  of  these  Old  World 
and  Colonial  masterpieces. 

A  Waltham  Grandfather's  Clock 
is  made  with  the  same  care, 
given  the  same  distinction  as  a 
work  of  art,  enshrines  the  same 
grace  of  architecture,  and  is  even 


glorious  old  examples  which 
illustrate  our  page. 

It  is  because  the  Waltham  horo- 
logical  standards  are  so  high,  so 
inventively  creative,  so  embrac- 
ing of  all  that  is  best  in  clock 
and  watch  making  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present  that  the  fame 
of  Waltham  Clocks  and  Watches 
has  gone  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth. 

Your  dealer  can  tell  you  about 
the  Waltham  Grandfather's 
Clock.  From  him  you  can  pur- 
chase it  or  a  Waltham  Watch 
that  ■v^'ill  give  you  that  distinction 
in  beauty  and  accuracy  of  time- 


a  more  perfect  clock,  in  accuracy     keeping  associated  •with  the  name 
and     workmanship,    than    these     of  Waltham  all  over  the  world. 

WALTHAM 

THE     WORLD'S     WATCH     OVEFL    TlAAE 
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In  Steel 


Austin  Standards 


The  Austin  Type  of  Timber  Truss  I  lir  rimlnr 
I'ruh^  carries  tilt'  iisii;tl  a(l\  aiitii^cs  ol  wood  const  nut  ion. 
It  has  large  opeiiinj^s  and  lew   inemhcrs. 

Ill  Imildiiij^s  where  large  openings  are  retiuired  for  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  ducts  the  Tiniher  Truss  is  recom- 
mended. 

The  Austin  Standards    in    Wood   Construction      l"hc 
Austin   (  ()m|)any    is   prepaicti    to    duplic.itc    its  Stahdard 
Kiiilding.--  in  either  the  Lattice  or   Timher   Iruss  Construe 
lion.     Austin  ICngineers  are  inimediatelx' a\ailal)le  for  the 
l)reparation  of  special  designs  in  wood  or  steel. 


AUSTIN  METHOD 


The  Government  says;  ^^con- 
serve  steel." 

Ill  tutler  tliat  essential  industries  may  coii- 
riiuie  to  obtain  Austin  Standard  Factory- 
Buildings,  a  complete  series  of  designs  has 
been  perfected— -with  the  buildings  practically 
as  before — but  constructed  ot  wood  instead 
of  steel.  Therefore  Austin  Standard  Build- 
ings are  available  for  all  essential  industries. 

Austin  No.  3  standard  is  shown  above  in 
both  steel  and  wood  construction.  ibis 
building  has  attained  uiujualihed  success  in 
the  manufacturing  held  .md  the  many  owners 
of  Austin  Standards  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  extensions  to  })resent  buildings 
may  be  made  whether  steel  is  available 
(»r   not. 

.Ml  the  facilities  of  the  No.  3  Steel  Standard 
h.ive  been  retained  in  the  Lattice  Truss  and 
rhe    'Timber    'Truss.      Both     ha\e     the    same 


AUSTIN 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
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In  Wood 


in  Wood  or  Steel 


broad  unobstructed  working  spaces,  the  same 
overhead  clearance,  ventilation  and  practi- 
cally the  same  lij^hting  through  monitor  and 
side  walls. 

The  wood  type  of  construction  [)laces  no 
limitations  in  the  matter  of  exterior  construc- 
tion which  may  conform  to  existing  buildings. 

Whether  you  have  urgent  need  for  more 
factory  space  of  strrl  or  wood  construction 
wire  Austin  for  an  immediate  conference. 
Austin  F^ngineers  are  always  ready  for  urgent 
calls. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

\'\n  I  .  S.  A.  iiiiil  (HiKiilu,  address  ncanst  nlfiic: 
CLKVKLANI)  161U  Kmlid  Avenue.  K.M>  4j(i(i 

XKW    YORK.  .       -     217  Hrimdw-ay.  Bar<l;iv  88Sli 

I'lIILADFI.IMll  \  1026  Kulletin  HMr.,  Si.iu.v  12MI 

WASIIIXCTON  13l;t  H  Si.  N.  \V  .  Irankliii  642(1 

IXni.WAl'OI  IS  717  Merclmnts  B«iik  BMii.,  M.tiii  642S 

PITT.SlURc;!!  -  4<i;U  nion  Ar.atle.  (;i,.iu  B»71 

OKTUOn  14.12  IViinlwiot  KIdt!..  Ch.  It  \   446H 

rHUACKl  ia74  (  (iiuii>eiual  Coinl  Hank  BIdK..  WidK'^li  ''XOI 

/'Vie  Fitrrign  Business:    The  Ameruaii  Sn-el  Ivxiiori   (.'oiiipauv 

WrKMwoilh  Hiiildini;,  Niw  N'nrk  City  mii' 


kr:.. 


■Wl^ 
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The    Austin     Type     of    Lattice     Truss       KngiiUH.-rin|i 

ilctails  of  ihi>  >tii!(l\  tN|H-  <>t  \\<K«i  coiistrui'tion  will  1m 
found  on  iIr-  tr(>s>  sivtioii;-  shown.  It  is  an  (  xat"t  <lii|>li(at« 
of  tln'  ^ti'tl  truss  in  point  of  strength.  If  will  tarr\  the 
sanu-  shafting  oi  monorail  loads  as  the  sti-t-l  truss.  >haft 
ing  can  he  plared  at  an\  drsiraMi-  |Hiint.  No  stetl  is 
ri'fiuirt'd  in  its  construrtion  otlur  than  small  bolts  and 
nails  and  no  l.irgr  tiinluTs  arc  ri'(iuind.  I'hf  usual  \u'»tin 
spcc<l  can  1m'  a[>pli<-d  to  wikmI  t-onstnntion. 


AUSTIN  METHOD 


AUSTIN 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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pK  ACTIC AL  and  patriotic  consider- 
''■  ations  today  dictate  that  in  the 
]>u)chase  of  an  automobile,  you  select 
the  car  which  provides  all  the  needed 
qualities  with  the  least  use  of  valuable 
materials.  Scientific,  lif(ht-weight  con- 
struction makes  the  Oakland  Sensible 
Six  Sedan  from  300  to  500  pounds 
lighter  than  other  cars  of  similar  wheel- 
base  and  completeness.  This  consider- 
able saving  of  steel  and  other  materials 
not  only  serves  the  national  ])urpose, 
but  gives  to  Oakland  owners  important 
economies  in  fuel,  oil  and  tires,  and  in 
general  upkeep  ex])ense.  Along  with 
this  high  utility,  this  Sensible  Sedan 
possesses  features  of  real  comfort  and 
convenience.  Unusual  roominess,  per- 
manent pillars,  large  doors,  an  efficient 
heater,  and  the  substantial  character  of 
all  fittings  and  finish,  make  this  Sedan 
especially  approi)riate  to  purchase  and 
use  at  the  present  time. 


T/ie  high-speed  overhead -valve  Oakland  Sensible  Six 
engine  delivers  4'/  full  horsepoxccr  tit  HGOO  r.p.  ni., 
or  one  horsepoxcrr  to  evcrij  '>(>  poands  qf  car  xceighl 
in  this  Sedan  model.  Oalcland  oicners  regularlij  rcjiorl 
gasoline  returns  <if  J'rom  18  to  2o  miles  per  gallon 
and  records  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  miles  on  tires. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

louriiiK  C:iir,  .IWH,-.;  KoMiNler,  $l.>.S.->;  .Sod.in.SlHtio;  Coup^,  .•«;iS()(i. 
K.O.B.  I'ontiac,  Mich.  Aililitioiial  for  wire  wheel  o<iiiil)iiu'i)t,S7.">. 00 
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in  one  of  the  internment  camps  who  vol- 
unt»^ere(l  fortain  information  that  has 
jjroved  wonderfully  valuable  to  our  work. 

The  censors'  rules  ■will  not  permit  my 
going  into  details  or  explaining  Avhat  we 
learned,  other  than  to  generally  state  that 
this  (jerman  prisoner  inform(-d  lis  how 
G<;rmans,  before  the  war,  had  been  breed- 
ing the  "cooties"  for  years  and  had- 
developed  vast  arniit-s  of  them,  all  trained 
to  act  against  their  enemies.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  Germans  have  selected  from 
the  more  intelligent  and  cai)able  "cooties" 
a  vast  army  who  are  directing  the  actions 
of  the  herds  that  have  spread  all  over  the 
battle-fronts.  They  have  them  so  trained 
that  they  attack  the  Allies  exactly  as  the 
(lerman  troops  do.  Xot  only  that,  but 
they  have  de^'eloped  among  them  a  remark- 
able intelligence  force,  that  not  only  pene- 
trates the  hnes  and  ranks  of  the  Allies  and 
carries  on  its  i)estering  work,  but  which  also 
reports  information  back  to  the  Germans. 

We  learned  how  the  Germans  taught  the 
"cooties"  to  do  all  this,  and  know  their 
means  of  communication  with  the  "cooties." 
Of  course,  the  "cootie,"  being  of  low  mental 
order,  only  th<'  low  mental  order  of  the 
Germans  enables  them  to  reach  th»'ir 
level,  and  make  them  f(>el  at  home  and  as 
comrades  in  arms.  They  have  so  worked 
themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the 
"cooties"  that  they  are  considered  to  be 
one  of  their  strongest  and  most  valuable 
allies. 


li:tters  from  the  front  to  the 

FOLKS  AT  home 


A  letter  written  bj-  a  graduate  nurse 
with  the  Red  Cross  at  the  front,  and 
published  in  this  department  on  October 
."),  mentioned  a  Captain  Moseley  as  one 
of  X\\v  jiatients  in  the  writer's  care.  Captain 
Moseley  has  since  been  reported  dead, 
and  his  relati%es  are  anxious  to  secure 
the  name  and  address  of  the  nurse  who 
cared  for  him.  If  the  person  who  for- 
warded this  nurse's  letter  will  communicate, 
Thk  Litehahv  DiciEsT  will  be  glad  to  act 
as  intermediary. 


NUTlllXG  seems  to  chill  the  ardor 
of  our  boys  in  FVance.  Any  little 
reminder  of  home  quickens  their  pulses 
and  renews  tln'ir  vigor.  As  they  march 
through  Ihe  rain  and  mud,  or  fire  till  the 
barrels  of  the  big  guns  turn  water  to 
st(»am  they  show  delight  in  l)eing  in  the 
"l>ig  show."  As  Lieut.  Harry  B.  Hender- 
son, formerly  a  lawyer  in  Cheyenne,  jiuts 
it  in  a  letter  lo  the  Wyoming  State  Trihunc, 
■yon  forget  the  days  and  nights  without 
sli(  p,  the  marching  in  the  rain,  the  mired 
ammunition-tnicks,  the  plain  food,  the 
shells,  the  gas,  the  incessant  roar  and  ex- 
l>losions,  when  you  meet  some  lad  on  tlie 
road  and  look  at  a  paper  he  has  picked  up 
back  of  the  lines.  We  look  at  the  map 
and  see  the  course  of  the  advance,  and 
run  back  with  the  gospel  to  the  cannoneers, 
who  always  want  to  push  on  farther." 

Describing  his  part  in  the  "big  American 
jnish.'"  the  lieutenant  says: 

Every  night  we  Avotild  advance  in  the 
direction  of  huge  fires  that  glowed  ahead 
of  us — the  burning  nmnilion-dunip.s  and 
(piarters  the  Germans  had  erected  in  the 
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YOU'RE  in  a  hurry.  The  man  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  is  in  a  bigger 
hurry.  Perhaps  he's  your  general  mana- 
ger, perhaps  a  customer.  Anyway  you 
want  to  tell  him,  quick,  what  you  heard 
from  the  Chicago  ofhce  regarding  an 
important  shipment. 

If  your  stenographer  has  to  search 
through  a  pile  of  letters  to  find  the  one 
you  want,  you're  in  for  a  bad  five  minutes. 
The  Chicago  letter  will  probably  elude 
the  stenographer's  frantic  search,  if  it 
looks  like  any  other  letter. 

There's  not  an  instant's  delay,  however, 
if  your  house  is  one  of  the  many  which 
have  proved  the  wisdom  of  using  Ham- 
mermill  Bond  for  all  their  printing  needs. 
In  this  event,  the  Chicago  letter,  written 
on  paper  of  a  distinctive  color,  is  instantly 
picked  out. 

'  As   a  matter  of  war   economy   and    in 
co-operation  with  the  Government,  we  have 


cut  six  colors  from  our  line  and  Hammer- 
mill  Bond  is  now  made  in  Blue,  Pink, 
Green,  Canary,  Goldenrod,  Buff  and 
White,  in  three  finishes — producing  a 
bond,  a  ripple,  and  a  linen  effect. 

There  is  a  Hammermill  Portfolio, 
called,  "The  Signal  System,"  which  deals 
particularly  with  the  value  of  color  identi- 
fication in  office  forms  and  stationery. 
Write  us  for  it.  There  are  other  Ham- 
mermill Portfolios  of  printed  forms,  a 
different  portfolio  for  practically  every 
business.  We  want  to  send  you  the  one 
that  will  help  you  most,  in  establishing 
system  and  preventing  delays  and  mis- 
takes. Your  letterhead  will  tell  us  which 
one  you  need. 

The  portfolios  show  both  the  Ham- 
mermill color  variety  and  the  three  finishes 
of  Hammermill  Bond,  producing  a  bond, 
a  ripple  and  a  linen  effect.  We'll  send 
the  full  set  of  portfolios  to  printers. 


Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Look  for  this  ivaiermark — //  is  our  -word  of  honor  to  the  public 
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I  I     \  A /ILL  you  buy  a  "Belber    or  simply  a 

^  ^  bag  or  a  suitcase?     Even  an  expert 

may  be  deceived    by  appearance.       The 

Belber    trade    mark    is   your  guarantee  of 

intrinsic  quality. 

Belber  leather  bags  and   suitcases   are   more 
than  beautiful.  They  give  service  and  stand  hard , 
knocks  because  they  are  made  of  grain  leather 

not    buffings,    skivers,    split    leather   or 
sheepskin. 

Belber  bags  and  suitcases  made  of  Du  Pont  Fab- 
rikoid.  Craftsman  Qyality,  arc  produced  from  a 
material  that  is  twice  as  strong  as  coated  split 
leather.      Behind  them  stands  the  double  guarantee. 
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Ouiwear  Travel  Craftsman  Qyality 

If  It's  a  Belber  trunk,   bag  or  suitcase,  you  may 
be  certain  of  style,  beauty,  service  and  satisfaction. 
Sold  by  representative  dealers  everywhere. 
Brochure  upon  request. 

The  Belber  Trunk  6-  Bag  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  -         -  PENNA. 

r\Ir>     699    '*   *  handsome    bellows    case    made  of 
I  NVJ.    \J  / Z.    Craftsman  Qiialiiv  Fabrikoid    in  brovA'n 
long  grain  effect.     Has  good  lock  .inl 
catches,  strong  corners  and  heav\ 
cow-hide  straps  all  around. 

24  in.  size  $15.00 

26  in.  size  .$1(1.00 


ADVICE  TO 
A  MOTHER 


A  splendid  IxioU  b\  P.\o  Henry  <-'!iavafiS^, 
F.R.('.S.,  upon  the  vitally  inipoi  tant 
suhjcct  of  the  nianak't-nn-iii  and  In-alth 
of  children.  Tells  all  al>oul  llio  baViy  and 

on  the  Management     'V'!,  ;'""'^.'   <;«'-'-il><'»  «l";,  sji'ipt""'"   of 

r  I  ^K*l#l  rliildrcn  s  disca-scs  and  tlit'ir  treatment. 

OI   ner  «.,niiarcn  discusses   elothing.    aninscnients,  exer- 

nscf.  ete.     i2mk..  fl.jtli,  .'ilO  pi>.    $1 .00;  bv  mail  Jl.ll'. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  ;io4.;i60  Koiirth  Ave.,  NrnTork 


The  Boy's  Life  of  Christ 

The  story  of  Ji'-us.  Ilis  Ijos  hood  ami  his  ministry,  lold  in 
sirnjilc  yi'l  vivid  languaKi-   that  will  hold   and   interest 
pvpry  boy.     umo.  clulh,  illuslraled:  hy  mail.  $1.JT- 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3.S4  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Send  for 

Interesting  Folder 
about  Rats, 


Fires  and  Food 

—  Rats  and 
Mice  Cause  the 
One  and  Destroy 

the  Other 
They  .spread  disease,' 
undermine  and  destroy 
property  of  every  kind  and 
description.    They  work  at 
niiiht,  so  that  their  true  destruc- 
tion is  not  fully  appreciated. 
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Rat 
Bis-Kit 

hi-  .il\va\s  on  liami  .uid  rc.uly  lor  iiist.int 
cvpry  home,  ston-,  oftico  ami  shop.     F^asy 
to  iisf,  sure,  quick,  and  clran.   Packed 
in    iKiraftincfl    papci    and    paratVmod  carton. 
JSi-  and  .\$c  at  all  DriigaiidCciicrAl  Stores 

THK    RAT    BISCUIT    CO. 

Spi  ini.;fi<  III,  ( tliio 


Kill 
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rlc.  with 

Rat   Bii-Kil 
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various  river  valleys,  in  contemplation  of 
another  drive  to  Paris.  We  passed  several 
batteries  the  Germans  couldn't  get  out 
in  time  and  turned  them  around.  With  a 
little  work  they  were  loaded  up  with  some 
of  the  anuiuinition  we  found  in  great 
quantities,  and  we  took  pleasure  in  re- 
delivering a  large  part  of  it. 

The  cartridge-cases  that  hold  the  powder 
and  fit  in  behind  the  shell  made  splendid 
brass  wash  basins,  so  you  may  imagine 
the  size  of  the  guns.  There  is  one  little 
piece  of  the  mechanism  that  is  easily  re- 
moved and  which  holds  the  entire  breech- 
block together  when  the  gun  is  fired,  and 
the  Huns  were  retreating  too  fast  to  even 
take  that  part  out.  Some  of  the  infantry 
frequently  entered  dugouts  in  which 
candles  still  burned  and  warm  food  was 
laid  on  the  table.  Frequently  we  would 
fire  our  guns  on  towns  one  day  and  be 
there  ourselves  the  next. 

Trophies  and  souvenirs  of  all  sorts  were 
strewn  on  the  ground  in  the  dugouts  and 
trenches.  We  don't  make  a  pra<*tise  of 
picking  things  up,  for  the  most  alluring  are 
sometimes  attached  to  hand-grenades  and 
e.xplosive  charges.  Every  one  could  get  all 
he  wished  of  the  heavy  belts  the  Germans 
wear.  They  have"^r'o//  mil  una"  and  a 
coat  of  arms  on  the  buckle-plate.  There 
are  also  quite  a  few  helmets,  '.juttons,  lapel 
insignia,  etc.,  but  when  you're  all  tired 
out  it  takes  a  pretty  attractive  find  to 
even-  get  your  attention,  for  you  have  to 
carry  enough  equii)nient  as  it  is.  Wo 
found  two  emi)lacements  which  were  in- 
stalled for  the  long-range  guns,  and  some 
idea  of  their  magnitude  may  be  obtained 
by  the  size  of  their  ball-bearings,  which 
were  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

In  German  knapsacks  we  found  their 
concentrated  ration,  which  looks  like  a 
cake  of  soap,  but  is  really  quite  good 
— something  like  a  gruel  when  boiled 
in  water — and  will  feed  quite  a  group  of 
men  without  much  trouble.  We  had  lots 
of  their  hand-grenades,  which  are  called 
"potato-mashers,"  because  they  look  like 
the  good  old  kitchen  utensil  we  used 
around  the  house  for  everything  from 
fi.xing  the  screen  door  to  hanging  pictures 
and  opening  cans.  To  make  them  exi)l()de, 
you  i)ull  a  string  in  the  end  of  the  stick 
and  throw  the  whole  thing.  The  most 
cheerful  fact  about  them  is  that  the  stick 
comes  back  when  the  greiuide  goes  off  and 
often  gets  the  Hun  that  threw  it. 

Lieutenant  Henderson  noticed  also 
that  the  copper  rotating-bands  on  shell- 
fragments  were  merely  jilated  instead  of 
being  solid  like  ours,  which  is, evidently 
necessary  to  conserve  metal.  In  a  Ger- 
man dugout  which  he  occupied  one  night 
he  could  not  sleep  becau.se  of  the  presence 
of  a  "very  hungry  flock  of  the  biggest 
tleas  I  ever  saw.  About  three  of  tiieni 
could  run  away  with  a  stt>el  helmet." 
Si)eaking  of  equipnumt,  he  finds: 

The  s\ev\  helmet  or  "tin  dij)"  is  quite  a 
comfort  when  splinters  fly  around,  and  the 
resi)irator  which  weighs  about  three  i)ounds 
is  mighty  eflicient,  but  those  two  articles 
get  lotc<  of  hard  usage  unices  a  shelling 
is  in  progress,  for  their  us(>fulness  is  of 
short  duration,  and  then  we  have  to  carry 
th(Mii  until  th<'  next  time.  It's  ju.st  like  a 
man  with  a  cheap  suit  having  to  carry  an 
umbrella  all  th(>  time,  for  a  rain  would  be  a 
n>gular  tragedy. 

Sonnnvhere  the  Bible  refers  to  "the  pest 
thai  walketh  in  darkness,"  and  I'm  just 
wondering     if     any     of     those     good     old 
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Republic  meets 
the  demand 

More   trucks  are  required  today 
than  ever  before  and  more  serv- 
ice is  demanded  from  every  truck. 

Republic  factories  are  consistently 
increasing  production  to  meet  this 
demand  without  sacrificing  quality 
at  any  point. 

Republic  builds  nothing  but  trucks.  Repub- 
lic engineers  specialize  on  trucks  and 
trucking  problems.  They  know  the  de- 
mands of  every  kind  of  hauling  and  build 
each  truck  to  give  the  maximum  service 
required. 

All  msterialsare  testedand  re-tested,  physi- 
cally and  chemically,  in  our  own  fully 
equipped  laboratories.  Skilled  workmen 
concentrate  on  specialized  tasks.  Final 
testing  is  rigid  and  complete. 

More  than  1300  Republic  Service  Stations, 
distributed  all  over  the  United  Stales,  keep 
Republics  constantly  working  at  highest 
efficiency. 

Republic  quality  and  Republic  service  have 
built  up  the  most  remarkabledemand  known 
to  the  motor  truck  industry.  Last  year 
Republic  built  and  sold  more  than  twice  as 
many  trucks  as  the  next  largest  manufac- 
turer—  not  small  delivery  cars  but  trucks 
of  all  sizes. 

Seven  Models — ?^-ton  to  5-ton  capacity. 
The  Republic  dealer  will  help  you  select 
the  one  best  fitted  to  your  business. 

Write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc..  Alma.  Kichigat 


The  Internal  Gear  DriNc, 
used  in  all  Republic 
Trucks,  delivers  92t  of 
the  motor  power  to  the 
wheels.  We  know  of  no 
other  type  ol  drive  that 
delivers  as  much. 
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KEPUBLIC 

Infernal  Gear  Drive 
IMEOXOI^   TFtUCHLS 


Built  by  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  in  the  World 
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THOUSANDS   of  Jobbers    and 
Firestone  Salesmen  distribute 
Firestone  tire  accessories  to — 

Tens  of  Thousands 
of  Dealers 

One    in  every  four  car  owners  buys   them. 

The  line  includes  Cementless  Tube  Patches, 
Blow-out  Patches,  Holdfast  All  Rubber  Patch 
Stock,  Hook  -  On  and  Lace  -  On  Boots,  Ctire  - 
Cut  and  so  forth. 

Every  motorist  should  carry  these  emer^,ency 
tire  conservers— your  dealer  has  them  in  stock 
or  can  quickly  obtain  a  supply. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 
FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON.  OHIO 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Tire 
Accessories  and  Repair  Materials 


CHtCAOO,U.S.A 


INTERSTATE 
ELECTRiCCfi 

AUTOMOBIL-Er 
5UPPI.i  ES 


NCWOMCAM,        U.i.A. 
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warriors  of  Israel  had  the  cooties.  Anyway, 
we  have  all  guessed  why  Napoleon's  por- 
traits have  one  hand  under  his  coat.  It's 
a  rather  common  pose  over  here.  There  is 
a  parody  on  a  song  I  heard  over  in  the 
States,  "They  run  wild,  simply  wild  over 
me,"  and  the  boys  sing  it  with  much  feeling. 

Our  battery  has  acquired  a  Hoc  he 
wagon  and  we've  mounted  a  German 
water-cooled  machine  gun  on  it  which  we 
use  against  bombing -planes.  It  works 
very  well  except  we  didn't  get  a  few  parts 
that  go  into  the  tripod.  Some  new  men 
just  over  from  the  States  looked  at  it  with 
much  interest  and  gave  us  an  earful  of 
news  from  home. 

One  of  the  finest  sights  I've  seen  was  tlit- 
return  of  the  French  to  their  farms  and 
homes.  Altho  everything  was  ruined  as 
far  as  possible,  they  came  l)ack  with  smiles 
and  overjoj'ed  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
rebuild.  Through  ruined  villages  1  would 
meet  curious  processions  of  cows,  kittens, 
children,  old  men,  and  women,  all  taking 
part  in  the  great  restoration.  Rude 
scythes  were  made  and  the  fertile  lands 
bristled  with  activity,  for  the  harvest 
was  rich.  The  Huns  saved  us  lots  of 
trouble  by  reaping  lots  of  the  grain  just 
before  the  drive  and  we  just  breezed  in  and 
threshed  it. 

Lady  Nicotine  is  a  prime  favorite  among 
our  fighting  men.  Her  fumes  carry  the 
soldier's  mind  above  the  smoke  of  war  and^ 
impart  a  serenity  of  mind  which  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  the  clash  of  steel  fail  to 
disturb.  "Verily,  war  hath  its  compen- 
sations," wrote  Lieut.  Joseph  Rodman, 
of  the  18th  Engineers  (Railway),  to  his 
friends  in  Los  Angeles  just  before  being 
wounded  and  invalided  home.  This  is  his 
eulogy  of  the  fragrant  weed  in  the  form 
of  cigarets: 

Besides  myself  your  box  was  enjo.yed 
by  a  bunch  of  tobaccoless,  moneyless  poor 
devils  just  down  from  the  front.  One 
oighteen-year-old  American  boy  with  both 
hands  shot  off  at  the  wrists  (the  most  ir- 
repressibly  cheerful  man  in  the  ward)  used 
to  stick  his  grinning  face  over  my  bed  so 
that  I  could  put  a  lighted  "tailor-made" 
in  his  cigaret-holder.  When  his  ash 
reached  a  precarious  length  he  would 
cause  it  to  fall  by  champing  his  teeth  on  the 
holder  and  grinning  meanwhile  as  if  he  had 
discovered  Ike  Newton's  pet  idea. 

One  of  your  cigarets  was  smoked  by  a 
dying  man.  His  passing  was  vastly  differ- 
ent from  the  soldier's  death  of  fiction. 
There  was  no  calling  for  m'other,  wife,  or 
sweetheart.  He  praised  your  cigaret, 
cursed  feebly  betiause  his  fresh  milk  tasted 
sour  to  him,  and  quietly  "went  west." 

I  may  as  well  make  tiiis  a  cigaret  letter. 
There  is  a  very  small  pi^i'cen tagt*  of  soldiers 
who  do  not  smoke  cigarets.  In  the 
quarter-hour  intervals  of  rest,  so  frequent 
in  the  military  apportionment  of  time,  a 
cigaret  just  fits  in.  A  cigar  or  ])ipe  would 
only  be  W(>11  startcvl  in  the  short^  interludes 
hetween  the  soldier's  duties.  A  cigar  tends 
lo  reflection,  and  the  good  soldier  is  sup- 
posed to  obey  without  thought;  even  the 
Indians  know  that  a  i)ipe  is  for  peace;  but 
tli(>  very  jisychologN'  of  a  cigaret  fits  patly 
into  the  general  scheme  of  a  soldier. 

Uniforms  are  tight-fitting  and  shy  of 
pocket  space;  pipes  atul  cigars  are  bulky 
and  the  latter  easily  brokt>n.  Ay,  the 
cigarets  have  it.  Naturally,  soldiering  is  a 
nervous  business.  While  oni>  is  discussing 
a  cosmic  theory  or  the  latest,  doings  of  the 
Dorcas  Society  with  a  bunkie  either  debater 


runs  a  chance  of  a  bla<^;k  eye  from  the 
severed  head  of  his  opponent.  After  such 
a  consummation  a  cigaret  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  Barrie's  biog- 
raphy, but  I  can  guess  at  his  biology; 
evidently  he  was  a  xoliliil  before  he  wrote 
"My  Lady  Nicotine."  Buckets  of  water 
did  not  damp  the  ardor  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Soldiers  are  fully  as  thorough 
enthusiasts  as  the  above  gents.  Cigarets 
are  the  only  qualifying  medium  to  the 
statement  —perhaps  you  have  heard  it — 
of  the  late  (Jeneral  Sherman  concerning  war. 

French  "tobaxM-o"  is  scarce  and  hard  to 
buy  and  is  used  only  as  a  last  resort.  It 
is  made  of  macerated  rubber,  asafetida, 
and  ttt-M  powder  stirred  together  with  a 
mordant  of  glue  and  asbestine.  The 
chaplains  do  all  they  can  to  discourage 
its  use  and  they  are  rather  successful  on 
the  whole.  English  tobacco  is  pure,  but 
it  is  scarce,  high  in  price,  and  it  "ain't 
got  the  kick  to  it." 

Send  tobacco,  jiapers,  and  cigarets, 
everybody.  Nearly  everything  else  can 
be  procured  over  here.  Send  them  pref- 
erably to  the  front-line  hospitals.  Not 
to  the  Y,  but  to  the  Red  Cross,  who  will 
distribute  them  to  wounded  men  who  are 
broke.  In  the  hospitals  cigarets  rank  next 
after  letters  and  photographs  from  home. 

Smoking  is  not  prohibited  nor  even  re- 
stricted in  the  army  hospitals.  Surgeons 
and  nurses  know  how  the  soothing  in- 
fluence of  tobacco  calms  shattered  nerves, 
eases  pain,  quiets  the  fretful,  and  breaks 
the  white-walled  monotony  of  months  of 
convalescence.  Somehow  a  dying  man 
goes  out  with  a  better  heart  after  a  "pill," 
somehow  a  man  whose  condition  j)rohibits 
the  administering  of  anesthetics  is  steadier 
under  the  knife  or  the  hands  of  the  ortho- 
pedist if  he  is  smoking;  verily,  I  am  a  con- 
vert to  the  preachings  of  the  American 
Tobacco  C'ompany. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  in  mixing 
cigarets  with  the  prunes  and  prisms  of 
the  young  ladies'  seminary  or  substituting 
them  for  the  rubber  nij)ples  of  the  in- 
cubator babies,  but  we  have  ranged  the 
red  llano  and  must  have  our  occasional 
bite  of  loco  weed.  If  you  must  send 
tracts  and  testaments,  why.  indulge  your 
whim,  but  if  you  want  to  soothe  pain, 
camouflage  the  works  of  Satan,  promote 
brotherly  love  and  the  broader  obser%ance 
of  the  Oolden  Rule,  send  cigarets  first — 
and  last — and  all  the  time. 

During  this  last  period  1  have  been  four 
months  in  the  hosi)ital.  I'm  afraid  I'm 
gee'd  for  keeps.  Aly  back  and  legs  have 
gone  on  a  strike  and  1  have  become  stead- 
ily worse.  However,  1  may  be  able  to 
wiggle  around  yet.     i,Quien  sabe' 


DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


Life  in  the  air  "gets  the  call"  over  there, 
according  to  Private  Vincent  Murray, 
who  writes  urging  a  friend  in  New  York 
City  to  join  some  llyiug  unit.  Private 
Murray  is  a  New-Yorker  who  was  attend- 
ing (\)luml)ia  University  when  we  en- 
tered the  war,  and  as  a  member  of  the  old 
7th  Regiment  he  was  taken  over  into  the 
U)7th  U.  S.  Infantry.  A.  K.  F.  Since  the 
following  h'tter  was  written  he  has  suf- 
fered severely  in  a  gas-attack  and  is  now 
at  a  base  hospital. 

Your  li'tter  was  (leli\<>n>d  to  me  at,  dawn 
on  one  of  m\  mornings  in  the  trenches  and 
1  shall  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
hajipened  on  my  initial  trip  to  the  line. 
It  is  rather  a  hackneyed  subjtx't  and  do-r's 
not  afford  a  single  original  crack,  for  tUe 


TYPE  L.  D. 

LOCKERS  must  do  more 
■^  than  merely  look  w^ell. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  do  that; 
but  they  are  also  designed  for 
utmost  convenience;  they  are 
made  of  the  best  materials  pro- 
curable, by  skilled  labor;  they 
w^ill  last  a  lifetime  or  longer; 
they  are  fireproof,  aseptic, 
indestructible. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  before 
you  do  anything  about  lockers. 

We  are  alto  manufacturers  of 
tteel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg.       905  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
Chicago  New  "^'ork 


IDEAS  WANTED  ^"^^    " -^  ^ '   ' 

I>ostal   for   NecMlc'i    Invention!*.  I, i!«t  > 

(iiii(ir    Hook.     Tell-    Hcnv    to    Socnrc    i 

Ocdii  IM.in         RANDOLPH  CO  .  Dept    171.  Wiiil]ii.itfcii.  D    C 


$400 in  Prizes 


$150,    1st    prize:    $100.  2nd  prirc 
$75,  3rd  prize:  $25.  4th  prize,  and 
five   $10    prizes        Awarded    Dec 
15th.    1918,  for   jingles  or  rhymes 
wh'ch   best    feature   the    help    fm 
husky,    irritated    throats    and    ''" 
great    satisfaction     resulting    ■ 
the  use  of  ZYMOLE  TROKb  i  > 
They  keep  the  voice  fit — keep  the 
throat  frehng  fine.     A  real  foriifi 
cation     u^.-iiiisl      throat     troul'r- 
MiKllv   antiseptic  throat    pas: 
of  real  worth      At  all  drug  sti-:cs 
Make    youi     verses    bncf.      Send 
them  to  Jingle  Dept. 

Frederick  Steam*  A  Company 

1243  F..  Jrffprvon  Kv9. 

Detroit,   Michigan 

Trolleys 
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Not  a  siiinlr  penny  for  repair  has  hren  spent  on  this  3(yx!y  Coodvear 
S-V dual  winch  has  run  :u).000  miles  on  the  3' :-ton  Old  Rehablc 
motor    truck     opriated   bv   the    World  Motor  Serrice,    Chicago 


Copyright  1918,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  COb 
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Fifty  Thousand  Miles 
In  Hard  Service 


THE  tremendous  ability  of 
Goodyear  S-V  Solid  Truck 
Tires  to  assimilate  severe 
punishment  is  constantly  reaffirmed 
in  owners'  stirring  narratives  of 
their  performance. 

On  the3K-ton  Old  Reliable  truck 

operated   by   the 

World  Motor  Serv- 
ice of  Chicago  in 
combined  city,  sub- 
urban and  country 
service,  the  Good- 
year S  -V  dual  Solid 
Truck  Tire  shown 
at  the  left  delivered 
50,000  miles  and  is 
still  in  service. 


The  S-V  Tires  on 

this  truck  traverse  a 

territory  ranging  40 

miles  out  of   Chicago  and  cover 

routes  which  test  to  the  utmost  all 

their  staying  powers. 

Grinding  along  under  heavy  cargoes 
of  groceries,  these  tires  are  driven 
over  wide  systems  of  railroad  tracks 
and  they  cross  considerable  stretches 
of  bumpy  brick  pavements  and 
others  composed  largely  of  broken 
stone  with  sharp  edges. 


*  Our  work  is  very  strenu- 
ous but  Goodyear  S-V 
Solid  Truck  Tires  give  us 
remarkable  service.  They 
resist  conditions  that  liter- 
ally tear  other  tires  to 
pieces.  One  dual  seems 
made  of  iron  because  it 
has  given  us  50,000 
miles  and  is  still  running.'' 
-Mr.  William  Winkler, 
President  of  World  Motor 
Service,  Chicago. 


In  the  section  of  the  city  from 
which  the  truck  starts  its  delivery 
trip,  the  littered  spaces  in  front  of 
loading  platforms  present  varied 
kinds  of  tire  hazard  such  as  broken 
glass,  sections  of  crates  with  pro- 
jecting nails  and  metal  barrel  hoops. 

The   facts     related 

'  here  are  typical  of 
many  found  in  an 
enormous  accumu- 
lation of  nation- 
wide evidence 
dealing  with  the 
tenacity  of  the  S-V. 


It  remams  to  set 
down  that  whereas 
their  most  sensa- 
tional long-distance 
scores  have  been 
made  over  good 
city  pavemcnts,theyhavealso run  up 
unprecedented  mileage  figures  in 
cases  where  trucks  travel  outside  of 
cities  and  encounter  very  indifferent 
roads  and  particularly  bad  un paved 
areas. 

Such  e\  idence  furnishes  the  all- 
important  reason  why  Goodyear 
S-V  Truck  Tires  Are  so  broadly 
adopted  in  those  classes  of  service 
for  which  the  solid  tire  is  best  fitted. 


Thk  Goodyear  Ttrk  6c  rurrfr  (-ompany,  akron,  (^hto 
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Put  HASSLERS 
on  your  Ford 


dyoull  think 

^  someone 

plugged  a 

holeinyour 

gas  tank 

The  easier  your  Ford  rides,  the  less  gasoline  It  tates  to  run  it.  Make  your  Ford  ride 
hkc  a  $2,000  car  and  secure  the  last  bit  of  power  from  every  drop  of  gas.   Install  the 


For 

FORD 

Cars 


ISSQI 


PATENTED 


SIhock  Absorber 


For 

FORD 

Cars 


,tf_ABSOo„ 


I lasslers enable  you  to  save  gas  in  Iwo  ways: 

First,  they  make  your  Kord  ride  so  smoothly  it  requires  less  power  to  run  it. 

.S'econri.  they  enable  you  to  take  the  roughest  spots  without  shifting  intoloworchangingspeed. 
Ilasslers  achieve  economy  by  making  your  Ford  comfortable.  They 
stop  all  jolts  and  jars,  decrease  vibration,  prevent  sidesway  and  re- 
bound, and  make  your  Kord  easier  to  steer  and  safer  to  drive.  By 
doing  this,  they  cut  your  expenses  for  gas,  tires,  up-keep,and  increase 
the  resale  value  of  your  car. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today  for  FREE  TRIAL  BLANK  and  wewill  have  a  set  of  Hasslers  put  onyoor 
Ford  without  a  cent  of  expense  to  yon.  Try  them  10  days.  Then,  if  yon  are  willing 
to  do  without  them,  they  will  be  taken  off  without  charge.  Don't  ride  without 
Hasslers  simply  because  someone  discourages  you  from  trying  them.  Accept  this 
oiler  and  see  lor  yourself.     Nearly  a  million  of  the  Patented  Hasslers  now  in  use. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc.,  1834  Spruce  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


^ 


Pains,  Callouses  or 
r  :  Cramps  There? 

Are  your  feet  tired  and  painful  at  night.''     The 
hnger  points  to  the  Anterior  Transverse  Arch. 
When    this    Arch  weakens,  it  causes    uneven      \ 
pressure,   callouses,   tender    spots   and    cramps 
which  affect  the  whole  limb  and  produce  bodily 
fatigue  and  nervousness.   Dr.  Scholl's  Anterior 
.Metatarsal  Arch  Supports  are  designed  to  give 
immediate  relief,   and   by  supporting  the 
weakened  parts,  they  remove  the  ab-     ^ 
t^;     normal  pressure  and  effect  a  perma- 
nent correction. 

There  is  a  specially  designed  Dr.  Scholl  Cor-         ^     ■ 
rective  or  Remedy  for  every  foot  ailment,  such  as       '  I 
weak,  turning  ankles,  fallen  or 
broken  arclies,  callouses,  bunions, 
corns,  crooked  toes,  tired,  aching 
feet,  etc. 


Sftotftnc  hnu'I*r.  .wJtoi.'»  At^- 
plioru*M  rr^Vl*  and  corr^-t 
1h*  abnormal  condilvm  of  thr 
foot. 


DrScholl's 

Foot  Comfort  Appliances 

and  remedies  are  sold  and  expertly  fitted  by  shoe  dealers  and  de- 
partmcnt  stores  everywhere.  They  have  been  trained  in  Prac- 
tipedics — the  science  of  giving  foot  comfort  and  have  installed 
Dr.  Scholl's  Font  Comfort  Service.  These  dealersarc  rendering 
their  community  a  valuable  service  and  deserve  your  patronage. 

Hoolilcl.   •Ffft  and  Their  Care."  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl, 

:.,,,i;iiiT.,,l    iiuil    iiiilhnrily.     >  r  ii  (    /'■fr    upon    rcqucat. 

THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO.,  219T  Schiller  St.,  Chicago 

LargttI  Makers  of  Foot  Appliance!  in  the   World 
NEW  YORK  TORONTO  LONDON 
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ground  has  been  well  covered — so  well, 
that  I  was  fully  prepared  for  nearly  every- 
thing that  happened,  like  a  person  reading 
the  book  and  then  seeing  the  play.  But  I 
have  made  enough  excuses — you  want  to 
hear  about  it,  so  here  it  is: 

We  had  hiked  the  greater  part  of  a  very 
warm  da\-  and  continued  until  some  hour 
near  midnight.  We  were  told  that  we 
were  nearing  the  line.  Barring  an  oc- 
(!asional  report  of  a  hea^'y  gun,  all  was 
quiet.  Suddenly,  as  we  passed  a  little 
knoll  somebody  in  Corse  Peyton  tones 
said  that  we  had  passed  the  reser^•e  hne 
and  would  be  in  the  front  hne  in  a  few 
minutes.  Mind  you,  but  for  the  occasional 
rattle  of  a  machine  gun  and  a  few  Verey 
lights,  the  setting  could  have  passed  for 
Beach  129th  St.  Belle  Harbor  at  12  p..m. 

Finally  a  voice  (probably  Corse  Pey- 
ton's understudy)  said,  "You're  in  the 
front  hne — take  j-our  post  and  shut  up." 
At  that  moment  j'ou  could  not  have  teased 
a  wheeze  from  me  if  the  subtreasury  stood 
in  the  balance.  Silence  was  being  served 
in  large  chunks,  but  I  could  not  figure  what 

the  it  was  all  about.     I  used  every 

argiunent  I  had  ever  heard  in  an  effort  to 
justify  my  stupid  four-hour  watch  over 
some  remote  French  back  alley.  Democ- 
racj',  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  votes 
for  women,  and  the  three-cent  fare  to 
(^oney  all  had  an  inning.  Suddenly  the 
German  artillery  cut  loose,  ours  answered, 
and  everybodj'  burrowed.  The  strife  last- 
ed for  an  hour;  it  stopt  at  dawn  and 
everybody  went  to  sleep.  There  you  are. 
They  tell  me  Germany  has  been  preparing 
since  1870.  I  beUeve  they  began  making 
shells  on  Noah's  Ark  and  saved  them  all 
for  my  first  night  in  the  trenches. 


^ 


Newspaper  cables  gave  a  brief  account 
of  the  heroic  death  of  Sergeant  W.  D. 
Purdy,  of  Marshfield,  on  the  battle-Une  of 
France.  His  brother.  Corporal  Chester  A. 
Piu-dy,  gives  details  in  the  following  letter 
to  his  mother: 

I  wiU  explain  the  accident  that  caused 
Willard's  death  to  you.  He  had  been  out 
with  a  scouting  party  and  had  just  come 
in  from  No  Man's  Land.  All  the  boys 
carried  bombs  in  their  shirt  fronts.  Wht^n 
Willard  reached  in  to  get  his  out,  the  pin 
that  holds  the  igniter  fell  out  from  one — he 
had  three  in  his  shirt.  He  pulled  out  two, 
but  did  not  get  the  right  one.  There  were 
too  many  men  aroimd  him  to  pull  out  his 
shirt  and  let  the  ignited  bomb  drop  in  the 
trench,  .so  he  cried  to  the  men  to  run  and 
he  himg  on  to  all  three  bombs,  bending 
over  and  holding  them  close  to  his  body. 
He  could  probably  have  saved  his  own  hfe 
if  he  had  pulled  out  his  shirt  and  let  the 
bombs  drop,  but  if  ho  had  done  that  it 
surely  wotUd  have  killed  five  or  six  of  his 
comrades.  He  chose  death  rather  than  let 
his  men  get  the  fragments  from  the  burst- 
ing bombs.  All  three  bombs  exploded.  He 
did  not  sufTrr  much,  which  wa.s  mercifid. 
It  was  a  mighty  heroic  action,  a  thing  I 
never  would  have  the  nerve  to  do. 

I  attended  the  funeral  and  was  never 
more  prou<l  of  my  brother.  The  French 
and  soldiers  of  all  nations  who  were  present 
siiluted  a.s  a  marked  honor  to  a  man  who 
was  willing  to,  and  did  die,  to  save  the  lives 
of  bis  comrades.  We  are  all  mighty  proud 
of  him,  but  it  would  have  been  easier  for 
us  had  he  lived.  All  the  officers  are  very 
kind  and  have  done  more  than  their  sharo 
to  make  things  easier  for  me. 

Well,  mother,  do  not  worry  about  me, 
and  when  you  think  of  Willard,  think  of  the 
glory  of  his  death — dying  to  save  the  hves 
of  his  comrades. 
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What  the  Inspector  Sees 


As  the  inspector  looks  at  the  assembly 
of  the  axle,  he  sees  taking  shape  before 
him  the  car  for  which  the  axle  is  being 
built.  He  sees  himself  at  the  steering 
wheel,  he  hears  the  unuttered  but  emphatic 
warning:  "Would you  consider  this  good 
enough  for  your  own  car?  Good 
enough  for  you  to  entrust  to  it  the 
safety  of  your  wife  and  children?" 

He  has,  indeed,  every  mechanical  means 
possible  to  prevent  the  least  flaw  in  quality 
from  escaping  his  instant  condemnation. 

Each  part,  piece  or  finished  axle  must 
measure  up  to  rigid  standards  of  quality 
fixed  by  the  Timken-Detroit  organization 
or  he  will  affix  to  it  the  red  tag  that  routes 
it  to  the  scrap  heap. 

And  every  inspector  is  supplied  with  the 
unerring  accuracy  of  gauges,  micrometers 
and  every  necessary  device  for  testing  and 
making  sure. 

But  in  every  factory,  without  exception, 
some   things   must   be  decided  by  human 


beings.  Automatic  devices  may  detect  a 
flaw,  but  they  can  not  establish  principles, 
create  standards,  or  compel  rejection  of 
that  which  falls  below  the  standard. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  greatest"reasons  for 
your  confidence  in  Timken-Detroit  reli- 
ability is  this  invisible  standard.  "Do  it  as 
though  it  were  for  your  own  car."  This 
standard  has  been  strengthened  by  years 
of  successful  achievement  until  it*  has  be- 
come the  working  principle  of  the  Timken- 
Detroit  organization. 

Needless  to  say,  you  should  have  the  protection  of 
such  standards  in  every  part  of  your  motor-car. 

And  none  are  ntore  important  than  the  axloa 
to  which  you  entrust  your  safety. 

The  value  of  axle  safety  in  the  minds  of  the 
ablest  motor  car  builders  and  designers  is  demon- 
strated by  the  list  of  Timken-Detroit  Axle  c\is- 
tomcrs  Riven  in  the  booklet  D-11,  "117  Users  of 
Timken-Detroit  Axles."     Write  for  your  copy. 


Oldest   and  largeft   buildftt  of  front    and   r«ar   axit 
for  both  motor  cars  and  trucka 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit.  Michigan 


T 
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Warmth  for  Any  Room 

I' pstairs  or  downstairs — wherever,  when- 
ever needed — tliis  lumdy  Perfection   Oil 
•I  leater  spreads  generous  ^lo\\in<^  warnitli. 

Burns  ten   hours  on   a  gallon    of   kerosene   oil — saved  the 
situation  in  3,000, QUO  honies  /ast  Jl  itiier. 

Your  local  dealer  has  a  Perfection  for  you. 

THE  CLEVKLAND  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

7211  Piatt  Avenue  Clevpliincl,   Ohio 

.Madr  in  Canada  by  the  Perfection  Stove  Co.,  Ltd.,  .Sarnia,  Ontario 


its.        '•■'-"* 

PERFLC  TION  SI 
HtATEKWICKBj 


Thr  '>'tw  N:  500  Pirfeciien  Hiattr  H-leii  fixed  to  mttal 
ct-'ii-i,  uri  trimmij,  turntj,  and  rtiidt  It  liehl.     Rr- 
'  tint  'J  ««V-      ^I't  •"'  ihi  eld  witk  and  carriir — 
ilif  in  thi  new. 


m 


"•'i«r.„ 
'''"III,, 


PERFECTION 


OILH  EATERS    A^ 


Look  fir  iJie 
Triangle  Trade  Mark 


NS    COAL 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


It  Certainly  Was.— Straiitje  how  tilings 
come  about.  Tho  Germans'  March  olTen- 
sive  was  followed  by  the  Allies'  offensive 
march. — Syracuse  Herald. 


Always  a  Patriot, — Yankee  Doodle  came 
to  town  riding  on  a  pony. 

"  Of  course  I  observe  gasless  Sundays," 
he  explained. — New   York  Sun. 


End  of  the  Dream.—"  It  looks  as  if 
Jones  is  better  satisfied  with  his  wife." 

"  Yes,  he  is.  You  sec,  ha  went  back 
liome  on  a  visit  and  saw  the  girl  lie  has 
been  dreamimg  of  for  the  past  twenty 
years." — Life. 


Compliment  to  Conscience.  —  "  Here 
comes  that  Miss  Gabbins.  1  think  I'll 
have  Nora  say  I'm  out." 

"  Won't  the  still,  small  voice  reproach 
you?  " 

"  Yes;  but  I'd  rather  listen  to  the 
still,  small  voice  than  to  hers." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Suitcase    That    Suits    Each    Case. — Po- 

LicKMAN    (rounding   up    draft   suspects) — 
"  Have  you  got  a  card?  " 

The  Suspected  One  (with  suitcase) — 
"  A  whole  case  of  'em  !  Which  do  you 
want  to  see — draft,  registration,  meat, 
sugar,  calling,  milk,  playing,  or  postal- 
card?  " — Judge. 


Unmasked  at  Last. — "  Don't  talk  to  me 
about  Methuselah,"  exclaimed  the  army 
man. 

"  1  never  heard  anything  against  him." 

"  Well,    I   have   my   susjjicions   tiiat   he 

reported   his  age  as   high  as   possible   to 

make  sure  of  being  beyond  the  draft  limit." 

—  Washington.  Star. 


Everybody  Accommodated.  —  Tommy 
(just  ofl'  train,  with  considt>rable  luggage) 
— "  Cabbv,  how  much  is  it  for  me  to 
Latchford?  " 

Cabby — "  Two  shillings,  sir." 

Tommy — "  How  much  for  my  luggage?  " 

Cabby — "  Free,  sir." 

Tommy — "  Take  the  luggage,  I'll  walk." 
— Boston  Transcript.         ' 


Answered. — "  You  know,"  said  the  lady 
whose  motor-car  had  run  down  a  man, 
"  you  must  have  been  walking  very  care- 
lessly. I  am  a  very  careful  driver.  I  have 
been  driving  a  car  for  seven  years." 

"  Lady,  you've  got  nothing  on  me.  I've 
been  walking  for  fifty-four  years." — Detroit 
^Motor  News. 


As  Man  to  Man. — "  Your  wife  says  you 
have  her  terrorized." 

"  Honest,  -ludge- " 

"  1  do  not  ask  you  this  in  my  official 
capacity,  but  as  man  to  man.  Do  ndu 
understand?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Honor." 

"  What's  yoiu-  secret"?  —Kansas  Citij 
Journal. 


Cure  for  Sleepiness.— Servant  Gnu,  - 

I'm  so  awfully  sleepy  in  tlu^  morning, 
doctor." 

Doctor — "Ah!  Ilavo  you  a  sweel- 
leart,  may  I  ask?  " 

Servant  Girl   (l>lushing) — "Yes." 

"  Who  is  lie.  may  1  ask?  "■ 

"  He's  the  night  policeman." 

"  Ah.  then,  gixc  him  up.  and  fall  in 
love  Avith  the  milkman."— 7't7-/i(/.s. 


You  Know  Who. — The  new  version: 
"  When  the  devil  was  sick  he  turned  to  a 
parliamentary  form  of  government." — 
St.  Joseph  News. 


Music  and  Mars. — "  They  say  singing 
men  make  great  lighters." 

"  I  have  known  it  for  many  years," 
murmured  the  grand  -  opera  manager, 
wearily. —  Washington  Star. 


Creditors  Must  Eat,  Too.— Mr.  Thi  hs- 
day — "  Our  friend.  Dodge,  tells  me  that 
he  is  doing  settlement  work  lately." 

Mr.  Friday-  -"  Yes,  his  creditors  finally 
cornered  him." — -People's  Home  Journal. 


Went  to  the  Head. — "  Madam,  you 
had  bett(!r  not  w(!ar  that  hat  much  in 
this  dry  town.  We've  not  the  location 
here." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  my  hat?  " 
"  I  notice  it  is  full  of  cocktails." — Balti- 
more American. 


A  Rejected  Meal.— Tramp — "  Kind  lady 
would  yer  please  give  a  pore  man  a  bite 
to  eat?'" 

The  Lady — "  W'hat !  You  here  again? 
I  will  call  my  husband  immediately." 

Tramp — "  Excuse  me,  lady,  but  1  ain't 
no  cannibal.  I  bid  yer  good-day." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Real  Bait. — Officer — "  So  j'ou  cap- 
tured a  thousand  Germans  by  just  calling 
across  No  Man's  Land.  What  did  you  do 
— promise  them  a  square  deal  if  they 
surrendered?  " 

Yankee  Private — "  No;  I  promised 
them  a  square  meal." — Life. 


The  Real  Article. — "  I'm  a  very  busy 
man,  sir.     What  is  your  proposition?  " 

"  I  want  to  make  you  ricli." 

"  Just  so.  Leave  your  recijje  with  me 
and  I'll  look  it  over  later.  Just  now  I'm 
engaged  in  closing  up  a  little  deal  by  which 
1  expect  to  make  $3.o0  in  real  money." — 
Brooklyn  Citizen. 


Getting  Wise  at  Last.—"  We  played 
fool,"  declared  the  Crown  Prince.  "  1  see 
it  now." 

"  Huh?  " 

"  We  had  tl^e  whole  world  to  jiick  a 
fight  with." 

"Well?" 

"And  look  at  tlie  crowd  we  picked 
out." — Louisville  Courirr-Journnl. 

Try  to  Avoid  this  Error. — "  We  had   to 

stop  our  Uttle  girl  answ€>ring  tho  front- 
door calls." 

••  Wliy?  " 

"  The  other  day  when  Ensign  Jones 
eaim>  to  call  on  our  eldest  daugiiter  he 
was  drest  in  his  whit*'  uniform,  and  when 
the  little  one  opened  the  door  and  saw 
him  she  immediately  called  up-stairs: 
'  Ma,  how  much  bread  do  you  want 
to-day?  '  " — Detroit  Free  Press. 


General  Gets  in  Wrong. — When  Gen- 
eral O'Neill,  of  Allentown.  first  went  to 
Spartanburg,  S.  (\,  iiis  train  was  tlu-ee 
hours  late.  The  negro  escort  aj^pointed 
to  receive  him  at  tlie  station  had  been  dis- 
missi'd.  The  gi-neral  walked.  Presenlly 
h(>  was  accosted  bv  a  sentry. 

"  Who  is  you?"" 

•'  Geiu'ral  ONeill." 

"  Well,    you    cut    the   buck   and    go   up 
then>    to   head<niarters   to   beat    de   debbil 
and   se(>   my  captain  and   explain   yosself. 
We's  been  wait  in'  three  hours  fer  you." 
Los  .[ngeles  Tiniis. 


Look  for  this  Sis^n  on 
your  Jewelry  .Store 
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HALLMARK  Watches 
for  Men 

range  in  price  from  j?  18.00  to 
^125.00.  Built  by  the  leading 
factories  of  America,  they  are  euar- 
•anteed  to  offer  the  utmost  in  reliability 
and  at  prices  that  are  exceedingly 
rcaionabie.  AsIc  to  see  them  at  your 
local  Hallmark  Store. 

The  HALLMARK  Watch 
for  Men 

B  50 -You 
will  be  proud 
to  ou-n  or  to 
give  thu  hand- 
some, depend- 
able timepiece. 
It  is  a  thin 
model  watch  of 
very  email  size. 
and  the  17 
jewel  movement 
adjusted  to  heat 
and  cold  i % 
fitted  into  •  2^- 
year  ca&e. 
Price.  $25.00 

B  52  -  Exactly 
the  iitnt  in  de- 
sign, size  and 
movement  ex- 
cept that  the 
case  is  of  14k 
gold. 

Price,  $45.00 

Get  a  Copy  of  the 

HALLMARK 

Gift  Book 

from  your  local  Hallmark 
jeweler — or  write  to  us. 
Contains  48  illustrated 
pipes  showing  moderately 
priced  gift  supccstions.  as 
tacll  as  a  general  line  of  the 
t.-imous  Hall  mark  meixhan- 
.:ise.  This  book  will  help 
you  choose —  it's  fret. 

U$e  Hallmark  Silver  Polhh 

The  United  Jewelers,  Inc. 
54  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 
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(.ooA  for  Thit  Mark  on  fAc  S^te 
of  Mtn  'a  Shoet 


Comfort  and  Satisfaction 


in  These  All-Leather  Shoes 

So  comfortable  that  wearing  them  is  just  like  walking  on  vel- 
vet— so  well  made  that  they  furnish  the  durability  which  is 
today  a  shoe  essential — so  fashionable  that  they  add  a  touch  of 
distinction  to  the  well-groomed  man    or  woman — these  are 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


J.P.SMITH  SHOE  COrJOHN  EBBERTS  SHOE  Ca 

Makers  oF  Mens  Shoes Makers  of  Womens  Shoes 

Chicago  Buffalo 

There's  a  restful  feeling  about  wearing  these  shoes 
which  need  no  ''breaking  in."  The  extra  comfort  at 
no  extra  cost  is  afforded  by  the  famous  cushion  inner 
soles  which  absorb  every  shock  to  the  body  and  make 
them  * *the  easiest  shoes  on  earth. "  And  now,  as  be- 
fore the  war,  they  represent  the  same  high  quality. 

The  Dr.  A.  Reed  dealer  in  your  locality  will  be  pleased 
to  fit  you  to  a  pair  of   these    well-known    shoes. 
Be  sure  to  look  for  the  trademark  on  the  sole. 
If  no  dealer  is  convenient,  write  us. 


$6  to  $S  Per  Day  Can  Be  Made 

by  active  men  selling  President  Wilson's  great  war  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  Handsomely  reproduced  on  Japane<^e 
vellum  paper,  in  black,  crimson  and  gold  inks,  with  ini- 
tial letter  embelli-^hment,  all  ready  for  framing,  size 
14x20  inches.  Every  school,  public  building  and  patriotic 
home  will  want  to  buy  copies  for  framing.  This  is  the 
best  reproduction  that  has  been  made.  Send  50c  for  a 
sample  copy  and  special  terms  in  quantities.  The  50c 
will  be  refunded  from  the  first  order  that  you  send  for 
ten  or  more  copies.  Act  quickly.   .Addi-ess  Mr.  Hadley. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  cm 


4 


LABELS 

The  stay-stuck  kind.  All  shapes,  all 
sizes.  M^dP  sped  il  to  your  order.  Million 
lata  a  specialty.  No  order  too  large — nono 
too  small.  Larfrest  exclusive  gummed 
label  manufacturers  in  the  world. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 

9(h  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa- 


T<H.>TOVS  KSSAVS  ANl>  LKITKKS.  Con- 
taining new  transl.itions  by  Avlmer  Mai-de.  izmo, 
cloth,  372  piles,  Ji.oo.  Funk  &.  Wagnalls  Company, 
Tubs  ,  New  York. 


Rest  Assured-  "The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Naiion!" 


Pajamas.''^''  Night  Shirts 

give  maximum  comfort '/'' value 


%^ 


%  S 

^'^' 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

THE    WESTERN    FRONT 

October  9. — General  Haig  reports  the 
\.hole  Hindenburg  system  cleared  on 
a  thirty-five  mile  front  between  the 
Scarpe  and  the  Oise,  south  of  St. 
Quentin,  and  that  the  remnants  of 
thirty  enemy  divisions  are  in  a  wild 
flight,  closely  pursued  by  cavalry. 
The  .\llied  ad\anee  is  now  nine  miles 
and  gaining  in  speed.  Fifteen  thou- 
.sand  i)risoners  were  taken  October  7, 
and  to-day's  captures  promise  to  be 
greater. 

The  American  First  Army  made  a  vic- 
torious attack  on  the  whole  twenty- 
five  mile  front  from  the  center  of  the 
Argonne  Forest  to  several  miles  east 
of  the  Meuse.  Two  thousand  prisoners 
were  captured.  East  of  the  Meuse 
Pershing's  men  advanced  two  miles, 
taking  Sivry  and  penetrating  Cliaunc 
Wood.  West  of  the  Meuse  the  Brun- 
hilde  line  was  penetrated  between 
Cunel  and  Romagne. 

The  First  British  Army  capture  Ramillies 
and  Cam]>rai  and  cross  the  Scheldt 
Canal.  The  enemy  is  burning  and 
looting  the  towns  and  villages  that 
he  is  evacuating.  The  German  official 
statement  admits  "occupying  posi- 
tions to  the  rear  and  therebj'  giving  up 
Cambrai." 

In  the  Champagne  the  Franco- American 
troops  are  punishing  the  enemy  severe- 
ly on  a  steady  advance. 

October  10. — General  Haig  announces  the 
capture  of  Le  Cateau,  a  great  railway 
center  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Cam- 
brai. At  some  points  the  British 
advance  fifteen  miles. 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  states  that  the 
battle-ground  is  aflame  from  Lens  to 
Verdun,  and  Allied  superiority  growing 
every  minute.  American,  British,  and 
French  divisions  are  pounding  on  all 
the  thirty-five-mile  front  of  the  main 
German  retreat  between  the  Scarpe 
and  the  Oise.  The  enemy's  retire- 
ment spreads  to  the  south  and  north; 
in  fact,  he  is  withdrawing  on  all  the 
150-mile  front  from  Lens  to  Reims. 

Other  dispatches  record  the  capture  of 
the  plateau  of  Croi.\-sans-Tete  by 
Mangin's  army,  which  crosses  the  Aisne 
(^anal  near  Villers-en-Prayeres.  The 
Franco- American  forces  under  Gouraud 
continue  their  offensive  in  the  Cham- 
pagne. East  and  west  of  the  Meuse 
the  First  American  .i\j-my  is  striking 
new'  blows  in  difficult  country. 

Over  400,000  beaten  and  demoralized 
Teutons  continue  retiring  at  full  speed 
in  Picardy,  cavalry,  whippet  tanks,  and 
airplanes  harrying  them. 

Advices  from  the  Cambrai-St.  Quentin 
t^ector  iijote  the  capture  of  more  than 
2,000  prisoners  by  the  Anglo-Americans. 

October  11. — Reports  from  Paris  and  Lon- 
don show^  the  enemy's  retreat  still 
growing.  The  American  First  Army 
has  advanced  five  miles,  clearing  the 
Argonne  Forest  and  taking  1,000  more 
prisoners,  making  the  total  captured 
since  October  8  al)Out  7.000.  The 
Germans  abandon  their  positions  north 
of  the  Suippe  and  the  Arnes  on  a  forty- 
mile  front,  the  French  advancing  six 
miles.  Grand pr6  is  occupied,  bringing 
the  Allies  about  two  miles  from  the 
raih-oad  center  of  Vouziers. 

.Vdditional  reports  show  the  Chemin 
des  Dames  being  evacuated  under 
blows  from  Italian  and  French  units: 
Craonne  and  La  Ffere,  on  the  Oise,  are 
half  surrounded;  Servais,  south  of  La 
FSre,  is  captured  bj'  the  French,  and 
Guise  is  threatened. 

General  Ilaig's  men  gain  two  and  one-half 
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^tmSl  IRUCKIVE  BUIIT 

8^year-100>000Miles-WorldngEveryD^ 


d  test  of  a  truck  is  its  length  of  life.  Look  into 
rs  ahead  when  buying  a  truck  today.  How  many 
ill  it  work?  What  is  the  percent  of  depreciation 
ar?      The  truck  of  longest  life  is  lowest  priced. 


The  acid  test  of  a  true, 
the  years     '        '     ' 
years  will  .. 
each  year? 


NO  Indiana  truck  has  ever  worn  out,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  our  first  truck, 
in  its  eighth  year  of  service,  is  still  working  hard  every  day.    And  so  far  as 
anyone  can  tell,  it  is  good  for  another  eight  years  of  hard  work.  This  is  aston- 
ishing truck  performance.   But  hundreds  of  similar  instances  come  to  us  regularly. 

Two  other  Indianas  have  substituted  for  a  railroad  for  six  years  between 
Columbia  and  Campbellsville,  Ky.,  over  mountains  and  almost  impassible  roads: 
something  every  other  truck  had  failed  to  do.  They  haul  mail,  express  and 
passengers.  Indiana  trucks  with  five,  six  and  eight-year  old  records  of  100,000 
miles  and  upwards  have  become  common  today. 

Qreat  fleets  of  Indianas  are  being  purchased  today'on  evidence  liUe  the  above.  The 
secret  back  of  this  wonderful  performance  is  a  basic  construction  policy  since  we 
started  business,  of  giving  every  truck 

112%  Reserve  Strength 

This  tremendous  reserve  strength  is  built  into  every  part  of  the  Indiana,  to  wit: 


QJ^cidcu 


Hornet  Fyrnithtd  Cempltte 

eiscirr.  moittt 

Indiana  Truck  Corporation,  Marion,  Inc 

Gentlemen: -We  purchased  the  first 
truck  which  you  turned  out.  This  truck  ic 
now  in  its  eighth  year  of  8ervice--8ixlh 
year  for  us--and  was  used  as  a  deion- 
strator  for  two  years  lefore.    It  has 
been  in  use  continually  during  this 
period  except  when  being  cverhsuled  ae  a 
precautionary  measure,   and  is  gccd  for 
more  years  of  service.    It  works   on  heav; 
hauling  and  always  gets  there  ard  back 
It  is  economical  in  the  use  of  gasoline 
and  oil,  although   it  is   operated   over 
all  kinds  of  roads.    I  judge  that  this 
truck  has  been  run  between  75,0C0  ard 
100,000  miles.  Yours  truly. 


(Signed) 


S^ 


100,000  mile  rear 
axle. 

Gasoline    savins 
carburetor. 

TOlo  of   weight    at 
rear. 


High    powered,    heavy-duty   motor, 
oversize,  heavy-duty  bearings. 

Magneto  of  100"^  dependability. 

Extra  large  brakes,  straight  line  pro- 
peller shaft  for  maximum  power. 


Disc-type  clutch,  4-speed  trans- 
mission. , 

Heavy     rolled    special    analysis 
channel  steel  frame. 

Extra  water-capacity  radiatori 


Book  Shows   Your  Hauling  Costs.     Write  For  It 

Our  hauling  cost  book  is  yours  for  the  asking.     It  will  make  money  for 
you.    Send  for  a  copy  today. 

Models:     1  ton;  1^  ton;  2  tons;  3^^  and  5  tons 


INDIANA   TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Depl.    43,  Marion,  Indiana       - 


Lauii  Mixlel  D 
2.ton  Indian,}  Truck 


■ 

% 
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[s  a^*'  W.L.OOOGLAS 

k-*  *^       '-         WAS  PUT  TO  WOflK"^ 
„,.  PEGGING   SHOES 
^^~v      AT  SEVEN 
YEARS  OF 
AGE 


\^ 


WHEN    W.L. DOUGLAS 
WAS    11    YEARS   OF  AGE 
HE  FREQUENTLY  HAD  TO' 
WHEEL     LEATHER     AND 
OTHER      MATERIALS     FROM 
TOWN    IN    A    BARROW.   A    DIS- 
TANCE  OF  TWO    MILES. 


TTrrnTl 


rT'soo^l 


STAMPING     THE     RE- 
TAIL    PRICE     ON     THE 
BOTTOM    AT    THE     FAC- 
TORY      PROTECTS      THE 
WE  A  R   E    R    AGAINST  UN- 
REASONABLE   PROFITS. 


MANUFACTURING, 


WL4]pU@LAS 


"77I£  SHO:. 


'HOLDS ITS  SHAPE ' 


$  3.50  $ /j.oo  $^.50^^.00  $ g.oo  $  7.00  ^  $  3  £2 


BOYS 

SHOES 
Best  in 
the  Wertl 
$3.00 
$3.50 


Y^ou'II  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price?"  when  the  shoe  sales- 
man  is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton, Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  »ure  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom  and  the  inside  top  facTng. 
If  the  stamped  price  has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  Bale  by  105  W.  L.  Douglas  stores  and  over  9000 
W.  \,.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
W  L  Douglas  by  mall.  Send  for  booklet  telling 
how  to  order  shoes  through  the  mall,  postage  free. 


U^Jru~\^%jOt^ 


President  W.   L.    D0nOLA.<; 
SHOE  COMPANY. 
161     SPARK    STREET, 
•'  '    V  J  BROCKTON     -     .     MASS. 


.VMAS  SERVICE  SD\MP5100/orlO* 


FOR  YOUR  LETTERS  AND  PACKAGES 

;i   si;irv    liiaii-    uhplu    wuli   camUiK  ■>' 
.Tiic)    Novollios    tor    all   in    tlic    Serviri  . 
/•Vir  Siilr  III  III!  the  Hrlirr  Drnlrrs 
RRNFST  nilt)I.EY  CMASF..  29.1  Csu.wway  Sl..Boslon.  Mass. 


(■.ir<ls 


Tilt     .SI.\M).\KI>     I)I<;TI()N.\RY     is    1, 

Atiir^T  ii'nii  lionio  wIk'io  rdiiralion  (iiid  t'liUuro  art-  tr 


■.',|.-,|     ill     eve 
ily  est^'onicd. 


Ji-t. 


.';.'  •-■■•siWl 


HowQrBulhs 

for  Fall andWinter 

DARWIN  TULIPS  li! "' 

in  puis  or  (iiirdrn  beds  and  hor- 
diTS.     Iliiui!  flowri-K,  lontc  .stems. 
tiriMl  ranK<'  ol  colors. 
40 large  bulbs,  iminy  kinds  mixed,  p'psid  SI  .00 

r«';Hn„  FRENCH  NARCISSUS 

"    KxiiMlsMi-,  fi  Ml.:'  u>i,   \>  liiic-    in>liii)r  lilumii- 
crs  In  tjravcl  and  w  al»r  or  cartli. 

\l  Inrirc  hnlt>A,  p'puid  for  60c. 
I  hi-   iIm>\  «■  WKQ  oHcrs  for  $t.MI. 

iruAFFODILSp.ts  th..(  i>.r.,id  «,; 

[thr  :idvrnl  of  spiinu.  Siiri'.iflii-llvc.J. 
^l>r  pots  Indoors  oi-  Ba'drn  iisn. 
10liirKrl..ilh».  nii%rd  kind^.rpmd.ll.O*^ 
I  lie  atiovc  three  oflrri  lor  $!.»•.       \ 
IIVACINTIIS,  IKISKS,  IMKONIKS,  llH 
.'  oilier  Hullis  and  IMants.   Descriptive  and 
Jriiltnial  Catalok.'iiP,  '•"  pmies,  KRI- 1- . 
fSviNTKK  ONION  SKTS  for  the  tv.irl<  yard, 
Mlani  now.     .«  lbs..  »1  Oi>   prep-.ild 
V.WGHANS  SKI  I>  STORK 
Ti.n   p.    Randolph   Street,    r  hlc«(?o. 
net  D.    narclav  Street,    New    York. 


Bale  Your  Waste 
Paper  Into  ^^    \ 


<t^K^ 


HVA.V  your  coiiniry 
.ind  yourself.  Save, 
bale  and  sell  all  your  waste 
paper.  Baled  paper  brinRS 
top  prices  now.  Everv  bale 
briiiK's  you  $1.25  to  $7.50 
clear  profit  and  it  is  easier 

to  l.,il.     i.:iii.T   tliMii    to    horn    it 

if  "       I   ■.    ■   .i.  !■  .1.  . 

r 


It  Pays 

One  bank  sold  $7,000 
worth  in  a  year — an 
f>fTirc  buitdinft  made 
$.S.O<X)~a  retail  dealer 
in  a  town  of  2,200 
nvide  $400. 


Rowe 

TIP-TOP  BALER 


lor  itself  in  a 
tow   tillinRs— is 
thefastest. eas- 
iest  operatinR 
baler  on  the  market. 
The  patented  Tip-Top 
-elf -sotting    Hcrew    Haven    half 
the  time  i"    baling.     No   bolt?* 
or  thumb  sere  wfi  to  hot  her  with. 
15',r  greaterraparity  than  other 

balrm.  Stf*'!  ro  rnfnrcfd  non-lmla 
lnBbottt>m-  Hair-  rKnily  r^rnnvrn 
Atlrni'HvpIv  t"»'nt*'ii  Rnynl  Htiir. 
Hnlf  tion    (rf^       Writ''   fr-r  f'-'*''  '"'»■- 

ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

AlvlB  V.  Row*.  Prft». 
0*pt.  L-10  Gal««bur«.  ni. 


miles  toward  Douai,  which  is  lieiiiK 
o\afuated,  and  Iwuy  and  Fressies. 
north  of  Cainhrai,  arc  taken.  The 
British  also  take  St.  Aubert,  southeast 
of  Cainbrai.  and  are  now  seven  miles 
from  tlie  V'alcnciennes-Mezieres  rail- 
road. They  have  also  crossed  the  Selle, 
north  of  Le  Cateau. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the  Ameri- 
can "Wildcat"  division,  which  is  on  the 
front  of  Haifa's  offensive,  has  captured 
Vaux-Andi^ny  and  St.  Souplet.  Ten 
thousand  French,  men,  women,  and 
children,  have  been  liberated  b\'  the 
Allied  advance. 

October  12. — By  the  capture  of  Quinay 
the  Briti.sh  are  within  one  mile  of  Douai. 
The  Germans  are  al.so  driven  from  the 
railway  center  of  Brebieres,  Hamel  is 
captured,  and  (he  enemy  seeks  safety 
behind  the  Sensee  Canal. 
The  drive  of  British  and  American  forces 
east  and  southeast  of  Cambrai  results 
in  hurried  efforts  of  the  Germans  to 
evacuate  Valenciennes,  which  is  now 
in  a  pocket.  French  and  Italians  arc 
dislod{;inti:  G(>rmans  in  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  antl  the  evacuation  of  Laon 
is  in  sight.  Gouraud's  French  and 
American  trooj)s  advance  from  three 
to  four  miles  on  the  C'hampajgne  fronl 
and  capture  Vouziers.  Guise,  Vou- 
ziers,  and  all  the  villages  south  of 
Laon  are  burning,  and  the  enemy  is 
setting  fire  to  other  P'rench  towns  be- 
hind his  lines. 

October  13. — Paris  re|)orts  that  Foch's 
forces  have  wrested  Laon,  La  Fere, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  St.  Gobain 
massif  from  the  enemy.  The  Ger- 
mans fired  La  Fere  before  retiring. 
Italian  and  French  troops  force  the 
enemy  back  to  Amifontaine,  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Reims.  Farther  east 
Franco-Americans  under  CJouraud  i)ress 
forward  on  the  si.xty-mile  front  in  th> 
Champagne  and  reach  the  bend  of  tht 
Aisne,  south  of  Hethel.  Farther  west 
the  troops  take  Asfeld.  Of!i<'ial  re- 
ports .show  21..")G7  prisoners,  including 
499  ortic«'rs.  0(X)  guns,  and  large  store- 
of  war-material  taken  in  the  Cham- 
pagne battle. 

Genera!  llaig's  forces  occupy  the  prison 
and  outlying  boulevards  of  Douai. 
Alontrecourt,  seven  miles  soul  h  of  Valen- 
ciennes, is  captured  and  the  hold  on  th» 
Scheldt  Canal  strengthened. 

October  14. — Paris  reports  the  enciii} 
driven  back  five  miles  on  a  twent\ 
mile  fronl  i-ast  of  Ypres  by  a  new 
terrific  .Mlied  blow  in  Flanders.  Frem-li 
and  Italian  lrooi)s  capture  and  pas- 
ix'vond  Sissonne.  now  occuining  tin 
vilhige  of  Monceau-les-Leups,  .M)nt! 
of  the  Serre. 
Fr(>nch,  British,  and  Belgian  trooi)s  driv< 
their  wedge  deei)cr  in  the  enemy"- 
jiositions.  covering  the  naval  ba,ses  ot 
Zeel)rugge  and    Ostend. 

The  armies  sweep  forward  to  within  foui 
miles  of  (^)ur(rai.  ciiief  railway  cent<  i 
bctwiH'U  Ypres  and  Ghent,  and  Kouler- 
is  captured.  More  than  (i.lKM)  i)ri.M>n<'r 
and  six  complete  batteries  of  guns  an 
taken. 

In  the  Chamiiagne  the  (>nemy  continue- 
his  tlighl  to  the  north  and  east.  (Jour- 
aud's  army  crosses  the  Aisne  along  a 
\\ide  front  and  is  within  twenty-fi\< 
miles  of  Mezieres,  on  the  Franco- 
Belgian  frontier. 

Furious  counter-strokes  against  the  Brit- 
ish in  Picardy  and  the  Americans  in 
I  lie  Argonne  fail  to  check  the  AUiwI 
advance.  General  Haig  repels  vigor- 
ous attacks  around  Douai. 

October  l.').— The  Allied  forces  drive  si\ 
iiiil(>s  deeper  into  the  enemy's  Flander- 
line,  caj)!  tiring  Thourout.  eighteen 
miles  norllitnist  of  Npres.  New  British 
troops  liirown  across  the  Lys  tak' 
Menin.  another  great  railway  center. 
British  war-ships  are  reported  entenng 
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Ostcaid.  Over  10,000  mon  ami  UK)  {jims 
have  been  taken  in  this  drive. 

Despite  resistanee  and  <'OiJuter-thrusls, 
the  Allies  sweep  forward  on  the  whole 
two  hundnd-rnile  line  to  the  south. 
The  British  art;  within  three;  miles  of 
Lille  and  have  captured  fouj-  more 
villages.  On  the  l^ieardy-rhampagne 
line  more  than  a  dozen  villages  and 
additional  thousands  of  prisoners  are 
taken  by  Petain's  num.  Italian  forees 
aided  the  Fniiich  in  the  capture  of 
Sissonne. 

The  Americans  redouble  their  attacks  and 
widen  llie  breach  in  the  Brunhilde 
line,  cafjturing  four  villages  and  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  carefully  j)repared 
defenses. 

Northwest  of  the  Argonne  ForestOouraud 
resum(!S  his  attwdvs,  crossing  the  Aisne 
and  taking  Olizy  and  Fermes,  west  of 
Grandpre. 

THE    WAR   AT   SEA 

ctober  lO.^A  delayed  dispatch  from  ;i 
British  port  states  that  the  Japanese 
steamship  Ilirano  Maru,  of  7,9;i.')  gross 
tons,  has  been  torpedoed  and  sunk 
about  .'M)  miles  south  of  Ireland.  It  is 
feared  that  'M)()  lives  were  lost. 

Seventeen  ill  and  wounded  men  from  the 
sunken  American  steamshi))  Ticonderoqa 
liring  to  an  Atlantic  port  a  story  of 
German  atro(!ity  not  equaled  since  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

The  Dublin  mail-boat  Leinsler  is  torpe- 
doed while  making  a  trip  to  Tlolyhead. 
An  unconfirmed  report  says  that  400 
persons  perished. 

etober  11. — News  comes  from  a  British 
port  of  the  sinking  of  the  transport 
Otranio  in  the  North  Channel  in  a  col- 
lision with  the  steamer  Kashmir. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-two  Amer- 
ican soldiers  are  reported  lost. 

Dn  arriving  at  an  American  port  offic(>rs 
of  a  Brazilian  steamshii>  report  an 
encounter  with  a  (lerman  submarine, 
seventy  miles  off  the  North  Atlantic; 
coast.  The  steamer  fired  at  and,  they 
believe,  sank  the  submersible. 

The  latest  estimate  is  that  480  persons 
perished  when  the  Leiiiater  was  sunk 
1\V  a  submarine.  The  mail-boat  car- 
ried 687  passengers  and  had  a  crew  of 
about  70  men. 

etober  12. — In  a  speech  at  London  Vice- 
Admiral  Sims  says  the  average  num- 
ber of  enemy  submarines  operating 
against  merchant  ships  and  transports 
across  the  Atlantic  is  about  eighty-nine, 
but  sometimes  it  runs  up  to  a  con- 
siderably higher  number. 

Arriving  at  an  Atlantic  port  a  big 
British  freight-steamer  reports  being 
chased  early  in  the  day  by  a  f/-boat  not 
far  from  the  port. 

Three  hundred  American  soldicTS.  ;U) 
French  sailors,  and  2(50  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  Otrindo  land  at  a  port 
in  northern  Trt'land.  The  number  of 
American  soldiers  lost  is  now  placed  at 
366. 

London  newspapers  are  filled  with  in- 
dignant condemnation  of  the  cold- 
blooded nuu'der  and  mas.sacre  in  th(^ 
sinking  of  the  Leiiinier.  Sir  Kdward 
Carson,  head  of  the  British  War-Aims 
Committee,  asks  that  tlu>  CJovern- 
ment  insist  that,  before  further  notes 
are  receiv(>d  from  (iiTuum  sources, 
the  authors  of  "this  diabolical  crime 
be  delivered  up  and  brought  to  justice." 

•etober  14. — Boston  receives  news  of  \ho 
sinking  of  the  Brazilian  steamship 
Guaraiiibd,  two  days  out  from  a  Fn>ncii 
port.  A  British  war -ship  sank  the 
attacking  submarine. 

THE    WAU    IN    THE    AIR 

Vtober  0. — An  American  bombing  ex- 
pedition, consisting  of  more  than  3r>0 
machines,    droj)s    thirty-two    tons    of 


PAMASKEENE 

Khaki    Service    Outfit 

Men  who  are  used  to  pickini:  winners,  select 
the  GEM  Service  Outfit,  in  its  natty 
suit  of  Khaki — light-weight  for  the  hike — 
space  economizing  In  the  pack.  Fit  as  a  fighting 
man — it  is  efficient  and  on  the  job  whenever 
and  wherever  called  upon.  Suits  soldit-rs  and 
sailors  to  a  T.  The  GEM  Blade  is  a  win- 
ner from  the  word  go — it   is   keen    for  service. 


\ 


T/ie  Gem's  been  ^ood 
enough  to  he  a  ivhi- 
ner  for  ove?'  25  years 
— viillions  in  use  today. 


Complete 
Compact 


1.00 


GEM 

Outfit 

Complete 


Outiil  witb  Treocb  Mirror  $1.35 

Adii  5«c  to  abme 
prices,  for  Canada 


Gem  Cutlery  Company.  Inc.,  New  York 

Camdun  Bnoch,  591  Si.  Cilberint  S(retJ.  W.,  MooItmI 
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War-Time  Production 


INDUSTRY,  in  its  terrific  endeavor  to  supply 
sufficient  material  fiDr  those  who  fight  and  fiDr  the 
non-combatants,  too,  must  depend  on  a  depleted  man 
power  augmented  by  women  workers.  That  con' 
tented  labor  produces  more  and  better  work  is  con^ 
ceded.  To  this  end  wise  industrial  heads  improve 
sanitary  conditions  with  better  plumbing  and  cleaner 
surroundings  in  the  wash  rooms.  This  is  a  necessity, 
and  especially  so  now  that  women  constitute  so 
large  a  percentage  of  fiictory  labor. 

"Factory  Sanitation" 


is  a  book  full  of  suggestions 
in  the  line  of  sanitary  needs. 
It  IS  sent  free  on  request 
to  executives  and  managers. 
"(Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures 
— for  Bath,  Kitchen  and 
Laundry — are  described  in  a 
separate  catalog. 

The    completeness    of 


^^<;$tandard"  service  is  a  re' 
liance  to  any  manufacturer. 
It  is  valuable,  not  only  re' 
garding  tactory  needs,  but  in 
the  great  housing  problem 
with  which  so  many  indus' 
trial  heads  are  confronted. 

If  you  intend  to  build,  re' 
model  or  install  new  fixtures, 
write  for  these  books. 


"Standard" 
Wholesale  Houses 

In  the  cities  marked  thus  (*) 
nt  the  bottom  of  this  pnftc 
there  nre  'V^tnttdnrif  ^'hol.e- 
siile  Ilouses  carrying  in 
stock  complete  lines  of 

Supplies  and  Tools 

for  Mills,  Wines  nncl  1  uc- 
tories— also  the  'VX'aler,  Cos, 
Steam  ond  Oil  Industries. 
Write  to.  or  cull  upon  the 
nearest  wholesale  house  of 

Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co. 


Standard  .Sanitary TDfe- Co.,  Pittsburgh 

Permanent  Exhibits  In  These  Cities 


NEW  YORK 36  W.  31ST 

NEW  YORK  (EX.  DEPT.)...60  BROAD 

NEW  YORK  WAREHOUSE 

38TH  ST.  A  1  1TH  AVE. 

BOSTON 188  DEVONSHIRE 

DOST'NWAREH'SE  1  22  ORANITE  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 1  2  1  ft  WALNUT 

WASHINiiTON SOUTHERN  BLOG. 

•PITTSBURGH 430-449  WATER 

PITT'-nuRUH lOfl  SIXTH 

PITTSBURGH. e373-n37B  PENN  AVE. 

PITTSBURGH 812   SECOND  AVE. 

'CHICAGO 14-30  N.   PEORIA 

"ST.   LOUIS 810  N.  SECOND 

E.  ST.  L0UIS.15  COLLINSVILLE  AVE. 

•CLEVELAND 440«  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI -.ess  WALNUT 

'TOLEDO 31  1  -32  1    ERIE 

"COLUMBUS 24S-2SR   8.  THIRD 

'CANTON 1106  2ND  ST.    N.  E. 

•YOUNOSTOWN...    458  W.   FEDERAL 


•WHEELING 3120-30  JACOB 

•ERIE 128  W.  TWELFTH 

•ALTOONA ni«    11TH 

•MILWAUKEE 86W.  WATERST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. .149-55   BLUXOME 

LOS   ANGELES 671    MESQUIT 

•LOUISVILLE 319  W.  MAIN 

HUNTINGTON 

SECOND  AVE.   A  TENTH  ST. 

•NASHVILLE 315  TENTH  AVE.  S. 

*NEW  ORLEANS 84  6BAR0NNE 

•HOUSTON PRESTON  d  SMITH 

•DALLAS 1200-120R  JACKSON 

•SAN  ANTONIO 2  1  2   LOSOYA 

•FORT  WORTH 82  8- 8  30  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY PIOGE  ARCADE 

•TORONTO,  CAN...5U  £,  RICHMOND 
•HAMILTON.  CAN..  L'O  W.  JACKSON 
DETROIT  OFFICE.  .  HAMMOND  BLDG. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE KARPEN  BLDG  . 


explosives  on  German  cantonments  in 
the  area  between  WaATille  and  Dam- 
villers,  twelve  miles  north  of  Verdun. 
Twelve  enemy  machines  were  de- 
stroyed. Only  one  American  plane 
was  lost. 

October  11. — Since  the  beginning  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  offensive,  states  a  dispatch 
from  France,  thirty-two  enemy  bal- 
loons and  airplanes  ha\  e  been  brought 
down  by  American  aircraft  cannon 
and  machine  guns. 

Another  disjjatch  records  the  one  hun- 
dredth successive  victory  of  the  Amer- 
ican aviation  pursuit  squadron  on  the 
night  of  October  10.  Six  enemy 
machines  were  destroyed. 

October  12. — During  the  last  seven  days 
British  airmen  destroyed  eighty-nine 
German  machines  and  drove  twenty- 
seven  down  out  of  control.  Fifty- 
three  British  machines  were  reported 
missing. 

October  15. — London  reports  that  the 
independent  air  force  bombed  the 
Frescaty  airdrome  and  lilew  up  a 
Zeppelin  .shed. 

THE    BALKAN    SITUATION 

October  9. — Unofficial  advices  reach  Lon- 
don that  the  Turkish  Cabinet  had 
decided  to  take  military  measures 
against  Bulgaria,  but  abandoned  the 
project  when  it  found  that  the  opinion 
of  the  country  was  against  them. 

During  a  dinner  to  the  Bulgarian  Cabinet, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Sofia.  King  Boris 
declared  that  the  will  of  the  people 
shall  be  his  guide,  and  that  he  and  his 
advisers  will  work  tog(>ther  for  the  good 
of  the  people  and  of  Bulgaria. 

London  reports  that  65,000  Bulgarian 
soldiers  have  surrendered  to  the  Allies 
west  of  Uskup  ii\  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  armistice. 

October  10. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch 
states  that  the  Porte  has  been  ad\i.sed 
that  Bulgaria  is  expected  to  send 
troops  against  Turkey  in  an  expedition 
planned  by  the  Entente  ^Uhes. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  Servian 
troops  are  within  six  miles  of  Nish. 
that  a  Franco-Ser^  ian  column  is  mo\- 
ing  around  the  city  from  the  southeast 
and  another  Allied  force  encircling  it 
from  the  southwest. 

October  13.— The  Beriin  War  Office  ad- 
mits that  .\llit'd  troops  ha\c  entered 
Nish. 
Saloniki  reports  ihal  m-ws  of  Bulgarian 
atrocities  against  the  Hellenic  popula- 
tion of  eastern  Macedonia  has  arousctl 
a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  in  .Vllied 
and  Greek  circles. 

Octo]>er  14.^Afte  capliiring  Xish,  states 
a  London  disjiatch,  I  he  Servian  forces 
pushed  ahead  to  enemy  j)ositions  north 
of  the  town,  while  to  the  west  they  hold 
the  line  of  Mramor-I*rokuplie.  French 
cavalry  has  occupied  the  Bela  Palanka. 

October  15.^Rome  reports  that  Dnra/.zo. 
the  .\ustrian  naval  lia.se  in  Alliania.  ha.- 
been  taken  by  Italian  forces  pushing 
north  through  the  Balkans.  Advanc- 
ing on  a  wide  front  in  the  Moravh 
Valley,  the  Servians  take  more  pris- 
oners 

IN    PALESTINE 

October  10. — Mesopotamian  dispatehes 
received  in  London  record  the  arrival 
inside  the  British  lines  of  47,000 
Assyrian.  Armenian,  and  Russian  refu- 
gees who  made  their  escai>e  through  the 
Turkish  front.  Ten  thousand  more 
refugees  are  distributed  in  Kurdi.stan 
towns  or  are  wandering  in  the  hills. 
Two  hunded  persons,  mostly  old  men. 
were  massacred  by  the  Turks  at 
Urmia. 
The  British  War  Office  states  that 
French  and   British  war-ships  entered 
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Dry  Batteries       Storage  Batteries 


Boys  and  their  elders — both 
use  Columbia  Dry  Batteries. 
For  these  fiery  little  bundles 
of  electric  energy  will  run  a 
toy — or  a  mammoth  truck  or 
tractor.  They  put  "go"  into 
autos  and  motorboats,  and 
stationary  engines.  They  light 
up  lanterns;  ring  bells;  make 
telephones  speak  up  —  both 
toy    and    regular    kinds. 


The  biggest  battery  factory 
makes  Columbias  —  has  made 
them,  in  fact,  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tury and  more.  Into  every  cell  is 
packed  all  the  power  that  expert 
knowledge   can  put  there. 

Columbias  are  used  for  every  bat- 
tery need — and  everywhere. 

Though  they  cost  no  more,  Co- 
lumbias last  longer.  Fahnestock 
Spring  Clip  Binding  Posts,  no 
extra  charge. 


First,     we     build     Columbia 

Storage  Batteries  right. 

Second,  we  appoint  Columbia 
Service  Dealers  everywhere  to 
inspect,  water,  or  charge  your 
battery.  If  it  must  be  taken 
apart,  the  Columbia  Service 
Dealer  will  forward  it  to  a  nearby 
Columbia  Service  Station,  where 
only  skilled  specialists  are  author- 
ized to  make  repairs. 

Third,  we  guarantee  Columbia 
Storage  Batteries  to  do  definite 
work  for  a  definite  period — and 
we  furnish  another  battery  with- 
out extra  cost  if  the  first  battery 
fails  within  the  guarantee  period. 
This  straightforward  guarantee 
is  made  possible  not  only  because 
of  the  18  distinctive  features  em- 
bodied in  the  Columbia,  but  also 
because  of  this  definite  service 
plan.  Any  Columbia  Service 
Dealer  or  Service  Station  will 
gladly  tell  you  why  you 
will  profit  with  this  unique 
Columbia  Storage  Battery 
Service  for  your  car. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

In    Canada    Columbia    Battfries    are    made    and    sntd    by 
Canadian  National  Carbon  Co..  Limited.   Tornnlo,  Unlario 
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Magnetos  Are  in 
the  Thick  of  It 

WAR  provides  the  supreme  test  alike 
for  man  and  machine.     Efficiency 
only  counts. 

War  has  proved  Magnetos  to  be  the 
supreme  ignition  system.  Tanks,  air- 
planes, motor  transports,  etc.,  all  are 
magneto-equipt.  Daily,  their  efficiency, 
their  stamina,  is  proving  conclusively 
the  superiority  of  the  Magneto,  the  self- 
contained  ignition  system,  independent 
of  batteries,  coils  or  other  contraptions. 

For  Home  Work,  Too,  Now 
and  When  Victory  Comes 

The  great  Bosch  Works  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  expand- 
ed to  meet  the  demands  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  can 
serve  also  those  other  Avar-workers,  the  motor  truck 
and  the  tractor. 

Now  that  Bosch  Magnetos  again  can  he  had  for 
home  use,  more  and  more  makers  of  motor  vehicles 

will  u^e  them.  For  sure  power  aud  long  ser%ice.  specify  "Bosch 
Magneto  Ignilion**  on  the  order  for  a  new  truck  or  tractor.  Vehicles 
not    in  service  can   now  be  fitted   with  Bosch,  too. 

Correspondence  Invited.  Be  Satisfied.  Specify  Bosch 

188  Service  Stations,  with  more  being  estab- 
lished, serve  owners  throughout  the  country. 

BOSCH  MAGNETO  CO.,  235  W.46th  St.,  New  York 

Branches:    Chicago,    Detroit,  San   Francisco. 
Works  and  Foundries :    Springfield,  Mass. 


RiCDS 


AMERICA'S   SUPREME   IGNITION  SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS  -AIRPLANES  -MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -  MOTORCYCLES  -QAS  ENGINES  -ETC. 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Ann^ 


for  Auto  Tin-ii.  UouMt'  nulc.-itro,  pn'Vfnt 
tilnwouiA  and  i>uncturt.'a.  Knotty  upplfpij  in  any 
lire.  ll«(>tl  over  Riirt  ovfT  in  povfrnl  tiren, 
1  hoii-tnndu  sold     Pi'tiutn  froo.     Airi>nUi  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dcpt.3ir>Cincmnili,  0. 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 


/ 


U*»     TYLCR'm     MACCftATKO 

A  blonil  "f  I  erriiU.  Kruil.  i  fCi>rtiiul.  ftc,- 
Ktch  In  Vitamin*  trofi.  ph«»phai*a  and 
other  niinvral  ■alia.  'lantt.>a  k>h>(1  aa  cod* 
frcliun  •^U.tfyintf  and  atranfflht'nmjf  -  eor» 
PMta  rttil  invigorataa  the  dtK«»*tive  rnrana 
and  our*a  eonellpatlon.  Uaod  and  rrcnmmt^nod 
hr  DiMt.TH  of  nil  School*.  Ordrr  toHav  and  l>o 
hoalthitT  Ilint  mnrh  !(o«>npr.  Snmplr  S  Ih  ran 
pofilp.»id.  $1   00     Riiw   r<>i.d  Hook    \r.  roptF. 

BYRON    TYLER,  (Bstab.  1899) 
1 0  Gibraltar  BIdg..        Kaaaaa  City.  Mo.  U.S.A. 


WHKAT 


Printing*  Cheap 

,  -^('arris.ciirulars.  liiiuMs. hook, paper.  l'ri>ssJ6. 
I,iirt;crS'2ll.Iol)  press $S,')  up  Save  inonpy.  Print 
for  <lllle^^J,  l)i«  profit.  .\ll  ea.-'.v,  nile.x  M>nt. 
\Vriti>  fartor.v  l'orpn>»s  i  aialou-.  I'Vl'K.oardH, 
paper.THE  PRESS  CO.  D-23  Merldon,  Conn. 


Your  Best  Asset 

—  A  Skin  Cleared  By-^ 

Cuticura  Soap 

All  (IruRKistB:  Soap  25,  Ointment  I.'  \-  fkl.  Tnlciim  25. 
Snmplr  racli  fn-e  of  "Cutlcnra,  D«pt    6B.  Boaton." 


What  15'  S,  You  f 


Washini/fon,  the  hnmv  of  the  iKifhfinJt'r,  is  thx' 
ncrvc-ccnicr   of   civiUzation;    historu    i*    fving 
tnaJc  at  this  world  capital.     Tho    l\ith finder's 
Illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs    ^ 
during    thesa   strenuous.    epf>ch'  mo *••'*. t    tt.jut 


Inir.  wliolrsoiilr,  'he  I'.^tlifmHrr  is  vir 
to  ahow  that  you  inlffht  liko  aurh  n  luiprr,  u 
tion  13  wooka.    The  1&6  UtfOSdOt  repay  Us*  Ouv 


The  little  in.ittcr  ot  15c  in  st.inips  or  coin  will  brine  y*»n  the  ■  Tath finder  19 
wpflt*)  on  trial.  Thr  Tathfindctis  :in  iUustratctt  ^vcckly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
<  rnter  for  the  Nit  ion;  a  i>aprr  that  prints  all  the  news  oi  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  ttii  truth;  non-  in  Its  26th  year.  This  jviorr  fills  the  billn-ithout 
rmptvinu  the  purse;  it  costs  but  Si  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  po'fted  on  what 
\t  iri>'nff  on  fn  the  world,  at  the  Ir.i'^t  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  Is  your 
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Beirut,  the  chief  seaport  of  SjTia, 
October  7,  and  found  the  town  evacu- 
ated by  the  enemy.  Exclusive  of  those 
taken  by  the  Arabs,  the  prisoners  cap- 
tured by  the  Egyptian  expeditionary 
force  has  risen  to  more  than  75,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  of  the  Turkish 
4th,  7th,  and  8th  armies  not  more 
than  17,()00  escaped. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

October  9. — In  spite  of  the  assurance  of 
Lenine,  says  a  dispatch  from  Stock- 
holm, the  Red  terrorism  continues  in 
Petrograd.  The  Soviet  has  rejected  the 
proposal  to  release  political  prisoners. 

The  British  War  Office  reports  that  in  the 
Shenkursk  jegion,  which  lies  between 
Archangel,  Ihe  Vologda  Railway,  and 
the  D\ina,  the  enemy  is  still  retiring, 
followed  by  a  mixed  force  of  Americans 
and  Russians. 

October  11. — A  dispatch  from  Vaga, 
northern  Russia,  states  that  a  company 
of  former  Russian  officers  who  escaped 
through  the  Bolshevik  lines  walked 
200  miles  through  swamps  and  forests 
to  enlist  in  the  Allied  lines. 

Tokyo  reports  that  Bolshevik  forces 
abandoned  the  gold-mining  district 
of  Morasoefsky  when  Japanese  and 
other  Allied  troops  approached. 

A  Petrograd  dispatch  received  at  Amster- 
dam reports  that  250  hostages  have 
been  shot  at  Penza,  130  miles  north- 
west of  Saratof,  in  reprisal  for  the 
assassination  of  a  member  of  the 
Extraordinary  Commission  and  an 
attack  on  the  prison  wardens. 

October  12. — A  dispatch  from  Stockholm 
states  that  infant  mortality  in  Petro- 
grad has  increased  to  50  per  cent. 
From  57  to  87  per  cent,  of  enrolled 
school-children  are  absent  on  account 
of  sickness  and  the  situation  is  growing 
worse  daily. 

Washington  reports  the  arrival  of  an 
American  Red  Cross  relief  ship  at 
Archangel  with  4,600  tons  of  food, 
drugs,  and  other  supplies  for  Allied 
soldiers  and  destitute  civilians. 

Reports  from  Pskof  say  that  German 
soldiers  who  were  transferred  there 
from  the  French  front  to  recuperate 
mutinied  and  unfurled  the  red  flag  and 
were  arrested  and  disarmed.  German 
soldiers  at  Lopol  are  threatening  to 
march  to  Berlin  and  demand  that  the 
war  be  ended. 

October  13. — A  delayed  dispatch  from 
Vladivostok  announces  a  coalition 
between  the  Omsk  and  Ilorvath  gov- 
ernments. Several  Siberian  leaders 
are  given  places  in  the  Cabinet. 

October  15. — I^ondon  receives  a  telegram 
from  Moscow  stating  that  the  Bol- 
shevik Government  has  sigreed  to  re- 
lease the  remaining  British  officials 
detained  in  Russia. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

October  10. — The  financial  panic  in  Ger- 
many is  spreading  to  small  holders  of 
war -bonds  and  the  Government  is 
striving  to  allay  the  fears  of  this  class 
of  investors. 
It  is  rumored  that  General  Ludendorf 
has  suffered  a  physical  collapse  and  re- 
linquished command  of  the  German 
Army. 
London  learns  from  Vienna  that  the 
Austro-IIungarian  Ministerial  Coimcil 
has  decided  to  introduce  national 
autonomy  "in  order  to  make  President 
Wilson's' stipulation  an  accomplished 
fact." 
The  semi-official  Xorth  Gerrtian  Gazette 
states  that  the  German  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  will  soon  appoint  a 
committee  of  officials,  parliamentarians, 
and  jurists  to  frauie  a  German  plan 
for  a  league  of  nations. 

October  11. — Zurich     is     informed     from 
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THE  length  of  the  average  stick  of  dyna- 
mite is  eight  inches.  Small  as  they  are, 
these  eight- inch  sticks  of  concentrated  force 
play  an  important  part  in  the  industrial  work  of 
the  Nation.  Every  year  the  Hercules  Pounder 
Co.  is  called  upon  to  furnish  enough  of  them 
to  form  a  dynamite  chain  fifteen  thousand  miles 
long. 

Such  a  chain,  the  sticks  laid  end  to  end, 
would  extend  two-thirds  of  the  way  around  the 
globe.  It  could  be  laid  along  the  ocean  routes 
from  New  York  to  Pernambuco;  from  the 
latter  to  Cape  Town;  then  to  London  via 
Madeira  with  a  few  hundred  miles  to  spare. 

This  yearly  chain  of  Hercules  Dynamite  is  of 
more  importance  to  you  personally  than  perhaps 
you  realize.  It  is  linked  with  a  majority  of 
your  daily  activities,  both  work  and  play. 

Suppose  metals  were  today  mined  laboriously  by 
hand.  Unless  you  are  a  millionaire  you  would 
have  in  your  home  no  electric  light  or  gas,  no 
telephone,  no  kitchen  range.  Steam  or  hot 
water  heat  would  probably  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. You  would  not  own  an  automobile. 
Why,  one  hundred  years  ago  even  a  brass  door- 
knob was  a  sign  of  wealth. 

It  is  largely  to  the  power  of  dynamite  that  we  owe  the 
abundance  of  most  of  our  modern  conveniences.  So 
the  next  time  you  see  one  of  these  eioht-inch  sticks  in 
its  yellow  wrapper  look  upon  it  with  respect — not  only 
on  account  of  its  power  but  also  because  of  the  service 
it  renders  you. 

HEI{CULES  POWDEH^  CO. 
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ExplosiYCf^'^Clieinicals 

Notice  where  our 
branch  offices  are  located 

Every    one    of   the    twenty   ATLAS 

fj^    branch  offices  was  located  where  it  is 

^y.        for  the  purpose  of  making  it  easy  for 

^^  users  of  ATLAS  Explosives  throughout 

the  country  to  receive  shipments  quickly 

and  to  enable  our  service  men  to  be  in  a 

position    to   get   into   instant   touch  with 

users  of  explosives  whose  problems  seem 

especially  difficult  of  solution. 

Tliese  brandies  are  not  mere  "forwarders"  to 
the  home  office.  Each  one  is  a  complete  unit. 
Each  one  is  competent  to  handle  any  inquiry  or 
order  that  comes  to  it. 

This  means  elimination  of  all  delay.  When  you 
communicate  with  an  ATLAS  branch  you  get 
just  what  you  want  quickly  and  surely. 

The  ATLAS  line  of  explosives  and  chemicals 
includes  high  and  permissible  explosives,  dyna- 
mites, farm  powders,  blasting  and  sporting 
powders,  blasting  supplies  of  all  kinds,  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  mixed  acids,  sodium  nitrite 
and  ammonium  nitrate,  nitre-cake,  lacquers,  etc. 
Producer  of  leather  cloth. 

Write  for  further  information 
General  users  of  explosives  and  chemicals  should 
write  for  further  information.     Farmers,  owners 
of  estates,  lumbermen,  should    get   our  special 
book,  "Better  Farming."     Mailed  free. 

Atlas  Powder  Company 


P 
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WILMINGTON,    DELAWARE 


L.  D.3. 
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Sales  Offices:  Allentown  (Pa).  BirmiiiRliam  (Ala.).  Boston, 
Chicago,  Des  Moines  (la),  Houghton  (Mich.),  Joplin  (Mo.), 
Kansas  City,  Knoxville.  McAloster  (Okla.),  Memphis.  Nash- 
ville. New  Orleans.  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg 
(Kan.).  Pittsburgh  (Pa.),  Pctlsville  (Pa.), 
St.  Louis.  Wilkes- Bane  (Pa.) 
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Words  You  Uso  Incorrectly 


are  more  numerous  tlian  your  e.ilize.       Pu>\i'  tins  tc)n(litu)n 
for   yourself  —  and    correct  it — by     examining    this    l«iok. 
Belter  Say.     It  is  packed  with  corrections    valuable  to  every 
one  who  would  speak  accurately.     By  mail,  2S  cents. 
FUNK  &  VVAGNALLS  COMPANY        -       -       New  York 


WBRCLESS   TELECRAPHV 


ANn  How  TO  Makk  tuv.  .^I•PARATlIs.  :i  hiiiHly  in;uiiial  for  tlie 
rtintitftir  or  the  t-xpcrt.  .*>h<>w9  how  to  nirikr.  erect,  anii  con- 
trol every  part  of  a  smitll  workinK  wir.'less  plant.  Cloth,  iltua- 
tratctl  leit/i  hetp/ul  diagranut,  by  m/n7.  .VJ  cents. 

Funk  &WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  At*-,  New  York 


It  seems  a  pity  to  cover  up 
the  beauty  of  "Beautiful 
birch"  with  enamel,  and 
yet ,  so  wonderfully  adapted 
IS  birch  to  the  reception  of 
fine  enamels  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  used 
woods  for  that  purpose. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that 
"Beautiful  birch"  con- 
tains nothing  which  can 
produce  the  faintest  dis- 
coloration of  the  coating 
and  is  so  hard  :ind  durable 
that  it  withstands  thesever- 
est  use  wonderfully.  Its  rea- 
sonable price  probably  has 
something todo  with  it,  too. 

We  have  a  handsome  book 
on  birch  and  six  finished 
samples  that  belong  to  you. 
Please  tell  us  where  to  send 
them. 

Northern  Hemlock  & 

Hardwood  Mnnufacturers' 

Association 

212  F.R.A.  BlJf ..  Othkotli.Wit. 


Vienna  that  Emperor  Charles  has  is- 
sued a  manifesto  of  his  decision  to 
unite  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, and  Dalmatia  in  one  state. 

October  12. — Italian  infantrj'  break  into 
the  Austro-Hungarian  trenches  ou 
Cima  Trepezzi,  inflicting  heavy  losses 
and  taking  a  number  of  prisoners. 

October  13. — Stockholm  reports  that  the 
Finnish  Government  has  asked  Ger- 
many to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Finland. 

October  \r>. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch 
states  that  the  German  (Jovernment 
asks  France  to  refrain  from  bombard- 
ing the  large  towns  of  northern  France  . 
and  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  per-  |i 
mit  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  popula- 
tion  of  Valenciennes  to  pass  into  the 
French  lines. 

Another  Amsterdam  dispatch  reports 
that,  according  to  a  Bremen  paper,  the 
Luxemburg  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
unanimously  adopted  an  order  begging 
President  Wilson  to  protect  Luxem- 
burg's rights. 

PEACE    NEGOTIATIONS 

October  9. — In  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  of 
Berlin,  Georg  Bernhard  declares  that 
Prince  Maximilian's  announcement  of 
the  request  for  an  armistice  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Keichstag  in  "stony 
sUence." 

October  10. — In  a  speech  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  Secretary  Lansing  said  strict 
justice  should  be  done  to  Germany, 
but  the  Allies  should  distinguish  be- 
tween the  "master  and  the  serf," 
and  not  let  their  hatred  be  their  only 
guide. 

October  11. — According  to  a  Central  News 
dispatch  from  Amsterdam,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Turkey  have  informed 
Germany  that  they  will  accept  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  peace  terms.  Renter's 
learns  that  Turkey  has  approached  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  peace. 

Amsterdam  transmits  a  Cologne  dispatch 
stating  that  the  Kaiser  has  summoned 
the  sovereigns  of  all  the  Germaa 
federal  states  for  a  consultation  before 
answering  President  Wilson's  note. 

October  12. — Germany's  reply  to  President 
Wilson,  oflfering  to  accept  his  peace 
terms,  is  published  in  Berlin  and  other 
European  centers  before  the  official 
disj)atch  is  received  in  Washington. 
Humors  of  the  Kaiser's  abdication  are 
also  generally  i>ublished. 
The  AngUcan  Diocese  of  Australia  passes 
a  resolution  that,  in  view  of  the  "in- 
human treatment  accorded  to  the 
natives  of  German  colonies,  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  i)rinciples  of 
Christianity  to  allow  the  natives  to  be 
placed  again  under  the  \oke  of  their 
oppressors." 
A  dispatch  from  Washington  cautions  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Allied 
countries  against  taking  the  Gorman 
peace  note  as  a  complete  acceptance 
of  President  Wilson's  demands.  | 

October  13. — Dwight  T.  Stone,  president 
of  the  Unconditional  Surrender  Club 
of  the  United  States,  telegraphs  all 
branches  to  call  mass-meetings  to 
'take  emphatic  action  urging  the 
Anu'rican  and  Allied  governments  to 
insist  upon  complete  capitulations  of 
the  Huns  or  a  finish  fight." 

October  14. — German v's  peace  note  is 
delivered  at  the  State  Department 
in  Washington.  In  a  prompt  reply 
President  Wilson  leaves  all  questions  of 
armistice  to  the  military  advisers  of 
the  Powers  arrayed  against  Germany, 
insists  upon  absolute  safeguards  and 
guaranties  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  pres(>nt  military  supreni- 
acv  of  the  Allied  armies;  and  adds  that 
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Eastward  to  the  Sea 


Perhaps  you  yourself  have  seen  them,  on 
some  lonely  country  road,  at  twilight  or 
early  dawn — the  Motor  Trucks— moving 
ever,  eastward  to  the  Sea.  First,  a  cloud 
of  dust;  then  a  Truck,  grim  and  huge. 
Then  another  Truck;  then  a  score  of 
Trucks.  If  you  have  seen  them,  you  have 
felt  the  Might,  the  Invincibility  of  them. 
You  have  felt  that  the  Trucks  were  taking 
the  answer  of  Democracy  and  Freedom 
straight  to  Berlin.    And  They  are! 


Do  you  know  that  soon  in  France  we  shall 
have  a  Motor  Transport  Corps  of  five 
thousand  officers  and  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  twice  the  size  of  the  entire  U.  S. 
Army  when  we  declared  war? 

Such  has  been  the  achievement,  such  is  the 
Destiny  of  the  Motor  Truck— to  Win  the 
War.  And  the  Russel  Internal  Gear  Drive 
Axle,  vital  to  the  Efficiency  of  the  Truck, 
and  therefore  vital  to  the  Inevitable 
Victory,  is  our  contribution. 


Russel  Motor  Axle  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Internal  Gear  Drive  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 
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PTifY/j  Comfy  Slippers  on 
Your  Feet,  the  Evening 
Rest  is  Doubly  Sweet 

You  men  who  are  cloinj^  the  nation's  work — you  need 
to  conserve  yourselves — your  energy — your  health. 

When  3'ou  go  home  at  night,  put  off  your  shoes.  Thrust 
your  tired,  aching  feet  into  warm  Comf}^  Slippers.  They 
rest  your  feet — and  resting  the  feet  rests  the  whole  body. 

Thus  you  renew  your  energy — and  you  save  shoes. 
Leather  shoes  were  never  meant  to  be  worn  in  the  house. 

Comfy  Slippers  are  made  for  every  meml)er  of  the 
family  —  from  Grandad  to  Tiny  Tad.  Styles  to 
suit  every  fancy.  Look  for  the  Comfy  trade  mark 
when  you  buy.      It  identities  the  genuine. 

Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe   Company 

111  East  13th  Street,  New  York 


"Boh  and  Boo"  —  a 
wonderful  story  book 
for  children,  on  request. 
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an  armistice  can  not  be  considered  so 
long  as  Germany  continues  licr  wanton 
sinking  of  passenger-ships  at  sea  and 
committing  acts  of  inhumanity,  spolia- 
tion, and  desolation  on  land.  As  a 
condition  precedent  to  peace,  if  "peace 
is  to  come  by  the  action  of  the  German 
people  themselves,"  he  demands  the 
elimination  of  the  autocratic  power 
"which  has  hitherto  controlled  Germany, 
or  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotency." 

Washington  receives  Turkey's  official 
request  that  President  Wilson  take 
peace  steps. 

The  United  States  Senate  breaks  all 
precedents  by  vigorously  applauding 
President  Wilson's  reply  to  (Jermany's 
peace  note.  The  Senators  regard  the 
reply  as  the  forerunner  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender  by  the  Central  Powers. 

Renter's  learns  from  authoritative  quar- 
ters in  London  that  there  is  no  prospcict 
of  an  early  armistice  as  the  result  of 
Germany's  overtures. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  tells  newspaper 
correspondents  that  the  enlarged  mili- 
tary program,  whicth  calls  for  the  ship- 
ment of  250,000  American  troops 
monthly,  will  not  be  influenced  by  any 
turn  which  diplomatic  negotiations 
may  take. 

October  15. — Reports  reaching  Washington 
state  that  von  Hindenburg  himself 
was  responsible  for  the  German  Gov- 
ernment accepting  the  President's  peace 
terms  and  seeking  an  immediate  armis- 
tice. He  told  the  Reichstag  that  neces- 
sary munitions  were  lacking  to  con- 
tinue the  war. 
In  an  address  at  Toronto,  the  President 
of  the  Privy  Coiincil  of  Canada  declares 
that  unconditional  surrender  is  the 
only  condition  on  which  the  Dominion 
is  willing  to  end  the  war. 

Winston  Churchill,  British  Minister  of 
Munitions,  in  a  speech  at  Manchester 
says  President  Wilson's  stern  and 
formidable  answer  to  Germany  is 
indorsed  by  all  the  Allied  countries. 

FOREIGN 

October  9.— The  British  Foreign  Office 
receives  indirect  news  of  the  fall  of  the 
Turkish  Cabinet: 

An  announcement  in  the  Berlin  news- 
papers states  that,  in  view  of  unsafe 
traffic  conditions,  the  Balkan  express 
will  probably  only  run  to  Nish,  but 
that  it  will  probably  be  possible  to 
transport  passengers  to  Sofia  and 
Constantinople  in  local  trains. 

October  10. — Stockholm  reports  that  the 
Finnish  Landtag  has  elected  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  Kaiser,  King  of  Finland. 
The  Republican  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber did  not  vote. 

October  11. — A  cable  from  Porto  Rico 
reports  a  terrific  earthquake  and 
tidal  wave  at  Sau  Juan  at  11  o'clock 
this  morning. 

Geneva  sends  word  of  a  grave  mo\o- 
ment  of  unrest  in  Constantinople 
which  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution  against  the  Young  Turks. 

The  Sheffield  Daihj  Telegraph  states  that 
Belgian  authorities  have  delivered  or- 
ders to  Belgians  living  in  England  to 
return  to  their  native  land. 

Melbourne  reports  that  a  bill  making 
subscriptions  to  Australian  ^ar-loans 
compulsory  has  passed  its  first  reading 
in  the  Commonwealth's  House  of  Rej>- 
resentatives.  The  measure  exempts 
citizens  whose  taxable  income  falls 
below  $250  and  soldiers  and  sailors 
serving  abroad. 

October  12. — The  French  Cabinet  decides, 
as  a  necessary  national  defense  mea- 
sure, to  urge  the  passjige  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  taking  over  of  all  French 
railways  during  hostilities  and  one 
year  after  peace  has  been  declared. 
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have  been  supplied  to  the 

United  States   Govern-  1b9fi 

ment  for  many  years.  Troops  were  equipped  with  Colt  made  arms  in 
the  Mexican  War,  1848,  during  the  great  struggle  from  1861  to  1865,  and 
in  the  war  with  Spain,  1898.  Through  all  the  years  of  this  Gimpany's 
existence  we  have  been  developing  arms  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  which  have  made  many  thousands  of 
friends  for  the  Colt  Company. 

This  great  experience  now  seems  to  have  been  but  preparation  to  enable  us 
to  serve  the  United  States  Government  during  the  present  world  war.  The  Colt 
Company  manufactures  the  Colt,  Browning  and  Vickers  Machine  Guns  in  addition 
to  the  Colt  Automatic  Pistol  and  Colt  Revolver,  Caliber  .45.  To  the  maximum 
extent  of  our  capacity  we  are  making  these  essentially  military  weapons  for  the 
Government,  and  at  their  request  are  daily  enlarging  our  facilities.  In  doing  this, 
which  is  our  duty  to  the  Government,  we  are  each  day  having  to  disappoint  many 
friends  who  wish  to  procure  some  particular  model  of  Colt  revolver  or  automatic 
pistol  for  their  own  use.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  all  those  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  at  heart  prefer  that  at  this  time  our  whole  effort  be 
expended  in  making  our  part  of   the  equipment  for  the   boys  who   are   going 
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to  use  it  "over  there." 

^y  Colt's 

i^  Patent  Fire  Arms 
Mfg.  Co. 

HARTFORD,    CONN. 
U.  S.  A. 
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CARBONIC  ACID  CAS  IN  MEDiCINB 

Uy  Dr.  Acliilles  Rose.      A  scientific  treatise  on  th« 
lioaliiiK-qualitieB  of  carbonic  acid  cas.    l^iuo.  Clotty 
2(K).i)a<;e».    $1  00.  net;  post-paid.  $1.10. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  pubs..  NEW  70KR 


PHYSICIAN  v».  BACTEKIOI  OGIST 

By  Pruf.  O.  Ruwnl>aoh.  M  D.     Thin  '1.   ^  ■  'urb* 

diki'tission  <'n  rlini<-"-Hftrl   rt  -V-r-^  n-if*    '  1  (« 

onciu&l    ii  ■    ^'   .     '        -  ' » !* 

fruvtli  of  I*- 
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Records  which  require 

Absolute  Permanency 

should  be  made  with 
Sanford's  Premium  Blue  Black  Writing 
Fluid  or  Sanford's  Fountain  Pen  Ink- 
Ask  for 

SANFORD*S 
Sold  Everywhere 
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Miller  "Handy Andy" 

Mends  Any  Size 
Hole  in  a  Tube 

Yes,  anything  from  a  pin-hole  punc- 
ture to  a  long,  ugly  cut  can  be  quickly 
and  permanently  repaired  by  anyone 
without  gasoline  or  a  vulcanizer. 

So  ask  your  dealer  for  Miller  Handy 
Andy  and  then  just  reach  in  your  tool 
kit  when  trouble  comes  and  take  out 
this  lightning  outfit.  Snip  off  any  sized 
patch  required  from  the  generous  roll 
of  Handy  Andy  Para,  apply  the  ce- 
ment and  press  the  Handy  Andy  Patch 
on  hole  or  cut.  That's  all !  Your 
tube  is  ready  at  once  to  be   inflated. 

The  longer  Handy  Andy  stays  the 
tighter  it  gets — for  mind  you,  this 
Miller  Patching  is  self-curing.  Handy 
Andy  is  better  than  ready-cut  patches 
because  it  is  easier  applied  and  always 
provides  the  right  size  patch. 


miller 

TIRE  ACCESSORIES 
^    ...  AND  ••     ^ 
^REPAIRS 


Any  man,  woman  or  1 0-year  old 
boy  can  do  efficient  tire  repairing  w^ith 
Miller  Tire  Accessories.  They're  the 
life  savers  of  old  tubes  and  tires  and 
the  first  aids  to  injured  ones.  And 
now  that  so  many  service  stations  are 
closed  on  Sundays  and  evenings,  you 
ought  never  venture  out  in  a  car  with- 
out Miller  Accessories  in  your  kit. 

Repair  Guide  Free 

We  have  just  issued  a  valuable  36- 
page  book  called  "Guide  to  More  Tire 
Mileage."  It  shows  both  by  sketches 
and  directions  how  you  can  easily  re- 
new your  casings  and  tubes.  Send  your, 
address  for  free  copy  while  th<-y  last. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Company 

Dept.  A65,  Akron,  Ohio 

When  having  Tirea  or  Tube*  repaired  by  othera 
requett  the  a*e  of  Miller  Repair  Material*  and 
you  are  *ure  of  o  longer-la*ting  joh.  ll'>3) 


A  San  Juan  dispatch  states  that  when 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico  was  shaken 
by  an  earthquake,  which  was  followed 
by  a  tidal  wave,  fourteen  persons  were 
killed  and  over  forty  injured  at  Agua- 
dilla.  The  city  hall  at  Ponce  was 
wrecked  and  several  persons  killed. 

Calgary  reports  the  entire  force  at  the 
Ogden  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
liailway,  numbering  1,200  men,  walk- 
ing out  in  sympathy  with  the  striking 
freight-handlers. 

Octob(>r  13. — Paris  reports  that  the  total 
amount  of  National  Defense  bonds 
subscribed  for  during  September  was 
Si  11, 800,000. 

The  Spanish  Government  decides  to  put 
into  immediate  serAace  sixty-two  Ger- 
man ships  in  Spanish  ports  as  the 
equivalent  of  ships  torpedoed. 

Governor  Yager  estimates  that  ir)0 
lives  were  lost  in  yesterday's  earth- 
(juake  in  Porto  Rico.  Almost  every 
town  on  the  island  reports  damaged 
propertj^  and  scattering  fatalities. 

Nearly-  one  hundred  lives  are  lost  by  an 
explosion  in  a  munition-plant  at  Tren- 
ton, Ont. 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  states  that  two 
French  scientists  have  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  infectious  agent  which 
causes  Spanish  influenza. 

October  15. — More  earthquake  shocks  are 
reported  in  Porto  Rico.  The  Red  Cross 
estimates  that  over  600  families  are 
homeless. 

Washington  learns  that  250,000  Belgian 
refugees  are  making  their  way  from 
Lille,  Croubaix,  and  other  towns  near 
the  front  lines  in  an  endeavor  to  escape 
into  Holland. 

The  British  Bureau  of  Information  an- 
nounces that  the  approximate  Britisli 
casualties  from  the  beginning  of  this 
year  to  the  end  of  September  were 
more  than  700,000.  The  lowest  figures 
for  one  week  were  4,126  and  the  highest 
over  40,000. 

DOMESTIC 

October  9. — Washington  reports  that  the 
Government  has  agreed  to  pay  all  in- 
terest on  outstanding  bonds  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
all  dividends  and  interest  payments 
due  on  stocks  and  bonds  of  subsidiary 
companies,  all  taxes  and  operating 
charges  on  the  property,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, th(>  sum  of  $8,000,(X)0  annually 
to  insure  the  present  rate  of  di\  idend 
on  the  company's  stock. 

More  than  2,500  Home  Defense  Service 
nurses  ayailablc  for  the  Red  Cross 
ar(>  b(>ing  mobilized  and  sent  to  camps, 
hospitals,  and  ship-building  plants  to 
fight  Spanish  influenza. 

The  I'nited  States  Senate  ratifies  the 
eonyentioh  between  this  <'()untry  and 
.lapan,  extending  the  general  arbitration 
treaty  for  fi\e  years.  The  comiTiercial 
trayelers'  treaty  between  the  I'nitcd 
States  and  Uruguay  was  also  ratifii'd. 

October  10. — The  Alien  Enemy  I*roperty 
Custodian  aniiouces  the  .seizure  of  all 
but  UK)  of  thi'  '20.000  sliar<-s  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bridg(>port  Pro- 
jectile Comj)any,  of  Hridgejxirt,  Conn., 
owned  by  the  German  Imjurial  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  at  Wash- 
ington i)royides  that  all  political  <'ani- 
jiaign  contributions  exceeding  $.'A)0 
shall  b(>  taxed  10  per  cent,  nnd  lesser 
amounts  sulijeeted  to  lower  rates. 

General  Pershing  cables  the  Govern- 
ment asking  for  1KK),(XX)  tons  of  coal 
j)tT  month. 

October  11. — General  March  announces  in 
Washington  that  American  tr(>o|)s  sent 
overs«'as  hav(>  j)as.sed  th«^  l.!H)(),(KK) 
mark. 

Since  April  over  :>,()00,(XX)  aerial  bombs 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE    FISHING   BOATS  TO  YOU 


FAMILIES  who  jre  louil  uf  ^i.3ii  lan  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly  caught. 
KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT, 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO   YOUR   HOME. 

We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas.  Our 
fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we  want 
YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat.  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it.  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  fine  change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that  your 
whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like 
that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  fr>inE,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  ser\e,  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can 
get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry 
shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use. 

With  every  order  we  send   BOOK  OF  REC-  ..j>'"' 
IPES  for  preparing  all  our  products.  Write        ..•••'' 
for  it.    Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of        ..■••■ 
fish  is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  price,       ...••''  Frank  E. 
so  you  can  choose  just  what  you       ...'■■'       Davis  Co! 
will     enjoy     most.      Send    the       ..■■•■■' 
coupon    for    it    now.  /  41  Ccotral  Wharf 

FRANK     E.  ..■••-  Gloucester.  Mas.. 

r^AVI^  f^r%  >'■'''        Please    send     me    vour 

UA\IS   K^KJ.  y      latest  Fish  Price  List. 

41   Central 

Wharf  ^••-   ;vame 

Gloucester 

**•»»•      ...••■■■   Street 

,.-•■■■    City Stale 


A\ETAL 
BASKET 


A  WASTE  basket  is  either  a  nuisance  or  it 
is  the  most  serviceable  friend  an  office 
man  can  have.  The  Victor  is  the  serviceable 
kind.  It  is  made  of  metal,  finished  in  Olive  Green,  Oak 
or  Mahogany.  It  is  heavy  enough  to  remain  exactly 
where  you  want  it.  It  is  so  well  balanced  that  it  will 
not  tip  over  even  if  tipped  at  a  45  degree  angle. 

It  is  fire  proof  and  eliminates  all  danger  if  a  lighted 
match,  cigar  or  cigarette  is  thrown  into  the  basket.  It 
is  indestructible  and  because  of  its  long  service  it  is 
the  most  economical  basket  to  buy. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  Victor 

When  you  need  a  waste  basket  for  your  home,  office 
or  store,  insist  upon  getting  the  Victor.  It  is  service- 
able, attractive  and  practical.  It  is  the  best  basket 
you  can  buy. 

Write  for  the  Catalog 

Our  booklet  "Furniture  of  Steel  for  the  Bank  and 
Oflice"  shows  our  complete  line  of  metal  baskets, 
desks,  safes,  bond  boxes,  tables,  etc.  Every  office 
should  have  this  booklet  on  file.  It  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

METAL  OFFICE  FURNITURE  COMPANY 
GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 
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Save  ^  cost  ofd  nev^ioof 
-iwFIBROTEXdt  our  risk 


TRUSCON 

FIBROTEX 

{orrepoirinikaks  ofallkindr 


Truscon  Agatex 

(Concentratecf^ 

Truscon  Apatex  is  a  well-known  product  for  harden- 
ing cement  floors.  We  can  now  furnish  Agatex  in 
concentrated  form  which  gives  still  Rrcatcr  economy. 

Agatex  chemically  transforms  crumbling,  dusting 
cement  floors  into  hard,  dustproof,  wean-resisting  sur- 
faces. Agatex  may  be  applied  at  night  and  floors 
used  next  day.  Low  in  cost  and  easily  applied  with  a 
long  handled  brush.  Widely  used  in  factories,  ware- 
houses, garages,  etc. 

Other  Truscon  Products 

Include  Truscon  ]yiitert<roojing  Paste  for  water- 
proofing concrete  foundations,  tanks,  reservoirs,  etc. 
Truscon  Slone-Tex  for  danipproofing  concrete,  brick, 
stucco  and  masonry  surfaces  of  all  kinds.  Industrial 
Enamel,  a  porcelain-like  \vbite« enamel  finish  for  fac- 
tory interiors.  .Mso  many]  other  similar  technical 
products.     See  list  in  acioniiianxing  coupon. 


Every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  through  neglect 
to  repair  leaky  roofs.  Material  and  labor  badly  needed  for  other  work 
is  used  in  re-building  roofs  that  could  easily  be  made  serviceable  and 
weathertight  by  stopping  the  small  leaks  in  time. 

Why  not  help  reduce  this  big  expenditure  and  conserve  the  much 
needed  labor  and  material.''  Save  your  roof  at  slight  cost  by  repairing 
the  leaks  now  with  FIBROTEX. 

War-time  Conservation 

FIBROTEX  is  a  product  especially  formulated  for  such  war-time  con- 
servation. Through  its  use  building  owners  can  conserve  thousands  of 
dollars  in  material  and  labor.  Accept  our  offer,  as  explained,  and  let  us 
send  you  a  quantity  to  try  at  our  risk.  Every  building  owner  should  keep 
FIBROTEX  on  hand  for  such  repair  work. 

Applied  to  Any  Surface,   Wet  or  Dry 

FIBROTEX  repairsjeaks  in  roofs  of  all  kinds.  Whether  it  is  used  to  fill  rrarks  in 
concrete  roofs — repair  damage  done  to  rusted  tin  or  metal— close  apertures  in  com- 
positionor  leaks  in  shingle  roofs, it  performs  its  functionsefficiently  and  economically. 
It  may  be  applied  even  to  wet  sinfaces  where  it  will  bond  firmly  and  tenaciously. 

FIBROTEX,  a  plastic  compound  of  puttv-like  consistency,  manufactured  from 
weather-resisting-  gums,  oils  and  asbestos  fibre — repairs  leaky  roofs  permanently  and 
economically.    It  is  easily  applied  with  an  ordinary  trowel  by  unskilled  labor. 

FIBROTEX  retains  its  elasticity  and  pliability  under  all  extremes  of  temperature — 
it  will  not  crack  or  check  from  coldest  weather,  nor  will  it  soften  and  run  when 
exposed  to  the  hottest  sun. 

Make  This   Trial 

Let  us  send  you  a  trial  barrel  weighing  about  600  lbs. ,  at  7c  per  pound.  If  a  barrel  is 
more  than  you  need,  send  $5.00  for  a  50-pound  can,  money  to  be  refunded  if  prod- 
uct does  not  prove  absolutely  satisfactory  to  you.  Write  today,  using  coupon  if  con- 
venient. 

THE    TRUSCON    LABORATORIES 


DETROIT 

Free    Consulting    Service    for 

Manufacturers 

Manufacturers  who  are  faced  with 
any  unusual  paint  requirements  are 
invited  to  consult  our  corps  of  export 
chemists  and  chemical  engineers. 
They  can  be  of  great  service  in  help- 
ing to  solve  yfiur  problems  on  a 
strictly  war-time  basis  of  true  conser- 
vation. Whatever  your  problem,  you 
can  secure  our  co-operation  without 
obligating  xourself  in  any  way. 


MICHIGAN 


S2SJ1IK 
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Special  Trial  Offer 

Please  ship  one  barrel  of  FIBROTEX  (approx- 
imately 600  lbs.)  at  "c  per  pound.  Guaranteed 
to  be  Ratisfactor>'  to  us. 

Enclosed  find  Js-oo  for  which  send  so-pound 
can  of  FIBROTEX.  money  to  be  refunded  if 
not  found  satisfactory. 

are   also    interested    in    the    followine    Truscon 

products  as  checked  : 
Truscon  Stone-Tex. 
For  damppriM\Ani;  mast.nry  surfacrs. 
Truscon  Aeatex  (Conrentrated). 
For  chfmiialJy  hariirnnie  crmrnt  floor s. 
Trus.-on  U  I'aste. 

For  vain  : 

Truscon  l-un>r  iMi.inni. 
For  cement  ficxtrs. 

Truscon  Wood  Floor  Prescrvaliv-e. 
Truscon  Industrial  Enamel. 
Structural  Steel  Paints. 
Last  best  OS  Roof  Tile. 


Firm  Name. 


.4  ddrrss . 
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You  Can  Rely  on  Remy 
In  Difficult  Driving 

Remy  high  standards  of  workmanship  and 
advanced  engineering  have  their  greatest  meaning 
for  you  when  you  encounter  difficult  driving  con- 
ditions that  test  the  mettle  of  your  car  and  the 
Starting,  Lighting,  and  Ignition  System. 

It  is  then  that  you  should  realize  the  full  value  of 
Remy's  Constant  Performance.  Remy  products 
are  built  to  work  in  the  tight  places  as  well  as  on 
the  open  road.  With  an  added  pride  in  your  car, 
you  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  automobile  maker 
who  determined  upon  Remy  because  he  kept 
yoiir  satisfaction  in  mind  rather  than  lower  manu- 
facturing costs  for  himself. 

REMY    ELECTRIC   COMPANY 


Motor  Equipment  Division,  Detroit,  Mich. 


General  Offices  and  Factories: 
Anderson,  Indiana 


La  bora  Tories : 
Detroit.  Michigan 


Tractor  Equipment  Division.  Chicago,  Illinois 


STARTING    LIGHTING    IGNITION   SYSTEMS 


have  been  delivered  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  manufacturers.  Ord- 
nance experts  think  this  almost  a 
sufficient  number  to  meet  the  demands 
of  any  contemplated  aviation  program. 

Influenza  and  pneumonia  increase  in 
Greater  New  York,  4,293  cases  of  the 
former  and  394  of  the  latter  beinf? 
reported  to-day.  Washington  reports 
that  the  total  number  of  influf^nza  cases 
at  camps  since  the  begiiming  of  the  epi- 
demic has  reached  223,000,  pneumonia 
cases,  27,907,  and  deaths,  8,335. 

October  12. — Because^  of  the  continued 
spread  of  influenza  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  decides  upon 
another  week's  recess. 

The  War  llisk  Insurance  Bureau  asks 
Congress  for  $134,000,000  additional 
to  pay  family  allotments  and  allow- 
ances of  soldiers  dud-ing  the  present 
fiscal  year.  Previous  appropriations 
have  aggregated  .'$14I,0rX),0()0. 

The  Central  Federatcul  Union  passes  res- 
olutions calling  a  general  Pan-Amer- 
ican conference  of  organized  labor  in 
New  York  City  on  November  29,  to 
help  cement'  cooperation  between  the 
Latin  -  Amtirican  republics  and  the 
United  States. 

3ctober  13. — A  dispatch  from  Duluth, 
Minn.,  reports  whole  sections  of  north- 
ern Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  tim"ber- 
land  on  fire  and  a  number  of  towns  in 
ruins.  Over  500  persons  are  kilhid  and 
thousands  are  homeless*  In  Duluth 
alone  there  are  12,000  penniless  refugees 
quartered  in  hospitals,  churches,  schools, 
and  private  homes. 

October  14. — Adjutant-General  Rhinow, 
who  has  taken  charge  in  the  burnt- 
timber  districts  in  Minnesota  and 
northern  Wisconsin,  estimates  that  the 
dead  will  be  close  upon  1,000.  P^iUy 
fifty  square  miles,  it  is  reported,  ha\e 
been  stript  clean  of  timber,  crops,  live 
stock,  and  human  habitation. 
The  Federal  Public  Health  Service  an- 
nounces that  it  is  mobilized  for  a 
national  campaign  against  the  epidemic 
of  Spanish  influenza. 

October  15. — It  is  reported  in  Washington 
that  an  inquiry  nito  the  whole  range 
of  German  propaganda  in  this  country 
is  likely  to  develop  from  the  Senate's 
investigation  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Washington  Times  by  Arthur  Brisbane 
with  money  contributed  by  the  brewers. 

Forest  fires  break  out  afresh  in  the 
Duluth  district  and  several  towns  are 
threatened  with  destruction.  Thus 
far  the  bodies  of  725  victims  have  been 
recovered  in  the  devastated  sections. 

Influenza  continues  increasing  in  Greater 
New  York.  Cases  reported  to-day, 
5,113,  as  compared  with  4,925  yesterday. 
Since  September  18  the  total  number 
of  cases  reported  were  48,024,  with 
2,296  deaths. 

Washington  reports  that  the  disease  has 
reached  epidemic  proi)ortions  in  prac- 
'  ticaUy  every  State  in  the  country.  In 
only  three  States  is  it  reported  as 
stationary.  In  army -camps  the  epi- 
demic is  subsiding.  The  total  of  cases 
reported  was  6,498.  a  decrease  of  773 
from  yesterday.  Pneumonia  cases  were 
1,916,  against  2,523  the  day  before, 
but  the  number  of  deaths  increased, 
being  889,  against  716  ^•esterday. 


No  Help. — A  man  was  rebuked  in  court 
for  endeavoring  to  confirm  a  palpably 
absurd  story  told  by  liis  wife. 
;  "  You  should  bo  more  careful,"  the 
judge  said.  "  I  tell  you  candidly  I  don't 
believe  one  word  of  your  wife's  story." 

The  man  looked  at  the  judge  and  sighed 
mournfully. 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  he  said.  "  You 
may  do  as  you  like,  but  I've  got  to." — 
Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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Public  service 
corporatic^s  use 

Arflietal 


/ 


IT  is  possible  in  this  space  to 
name  only  a  few  of  the  many 
great  public  service  corporations 
who  are  users  of  Art  MetaL  steel 
office  furniture,  safes  and  files  : 

The  Milwaukee  Elec.  Ry.  &.  Lgt.  Co. 

Public  Service  Corp.,  Jersey  City 

Western  Elec.  Co.,  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis  General  Elec.  Co. 

Consolidated  Gas  &.  Elec.  Co.,  Baltimore 

Edison  Elec.  111.  Co.,  Boston 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago 

Portland  Railway  Light  &.  Power  Co. 

Michigan  Northern  Power  Co. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co. 

Indianapolis  Light  &t  Heat  Co. 

Denver  Gas  &.  Electric  Light  Co. 

Buffalo  General  Electric  Co. 

Municipal  Lighting  Co.,  New  York 

The  Duquesne  Light  Co.,  Pittsburg 

Peoples  Gas  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Iroquois  Gas  Co.,  Buffalo 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co. 

JAMESTOWN  .  .  .       NEW  YORK 

Originators  of  Steel  Equipment         Founded  1887 

Branch  Offices  and  Agents 

in  all  principal  cities 


!ti- 


<ard;MJU 


Act  Metalj^ing^ 
America 


this  advertisement 
is  number  Z<i 
of  a  series 


Steel  Office  Furniture,  Safes  and  Files 


FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


t(5AR5 


-MADE  AT    KEY   WEST> 


LONG 
LIFE 


and   How  to    Attain    It,  by  Prarce 

kinuiiit,   M.l).    A   imii  :       '     •       1- 
ahli"  book  on  how  to  pn^  li, 

avoid   diseasr.   and    i: „   .ic 

i2mo.  cloth,   28s  pp.     91.00   net; 

Ii.i  r  postp-iid. 

RINK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  3S4  60  4tli  Aw..  N.Y. 


Yon  cnn  mnkp  your  homo  absoluUir  modern  And 
ip-to-.jrtU'  by  inittAlltns  • 

KEWaneE 

^,  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

»  op'Tiition.     ThoiiMinr'w  of   i«nti-lic<l    *Ji»crs   \-  ■'■■ 
K.v>  :ui.*o  >itiporiority    Wrttr  for  A'/^''nn*-<»  H%.. 
^t'Tiifirt   WiMrr,  Klmctrtc  I.tohttno  •nj  .S 

KCWANEC  PRfVATC  UTIUTirS  COMPANY 

404  Franklin  Str*«t  K«wan*«,  IIL 
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inmiiiiiiifesTABusHEDiaes^HinTnnii 


7%  to  8% 

Buy  Now 

for  January 

Delivery 

A  choice  variety  of 
investments  in  $100, 
$500  and  $1000  denom- 
inations, secured  by 
essential  industries,  are 
available  at  this  time. 
They  were  withheld 
from  marketduring  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
campaign. 

You  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  high 
rate  market  and  make 
reservations  of  these  un- 
usually attractive  invest- 
ments now.  Delivery 
and  payment  may  be 
made  any  time  up  to 
and  including  the  first 
of  January. 

^sk  for  Circular 
No.  I016R 

Houglilclmg&Go. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 


"! 


iiiiiiiiiiiHi^ESTABusHEoiee.^iinninri 


Not  One  Dollar  Lost  on  a  Danforth 
Farm  Mortgage  in  Sixty  Years 

No  Investor  has  ever  foreclosed  a  MortRage,  taken 
a  foot  of  land  or  lost  a  dollar  on  a  DANFORTH 
FARM   MORTGAGE. 

For  further  information  regarding  our  Farm  Loans 
and  Bonds,  write  for  Booklet  and  Investors  List 
No.  50. 

AGDanforth£,G) 


ll\NKERS 
WASIIINCJTON 


Founded  A.I).  1K58 
III  INOIS 


f 


MORTGAGE  DUJNUIj 

OENOMINATIONsMOO/500,1000. 


Bonds  arr.sciurod  by  first  iiiort- 

Rapcs  on  iniprovp<l  farms  in  the  best 

agricultural  sections  of  Oklahoma. 

W'c  have     loaned   over    J.i.ooo.ooo.oo 

without  a  cent  of  Ux's  to  any  investor. 

Honds   mature  in  2,  7,.  and    $  years  and 

can  be  had  in  denominations  of  f  I oo.oo. 

J500.00  and    JiDOo.oo — interest   payable 

senii-annually. 

AURELUIS-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 


.\fsfl<i  over    $ 


iplO.OOO.I'O 


M  .State  National  Hunk  Buildlna 
Oklahoma  City  Oklabonm 


INVESTMENTS  -AlVD  -FINANCE 


AS  TO   PRESENT  INFLATION  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY 

WHETHER  or  not  there  has  been  real 
inflation  in  this  country  as  a  conse- 
quence of  war-demands  was  di.seust  recently 
in  a  National  ("ity  Bank  bulletin.  The 
writer  began  with  saying  that  in  wages  and 
commodities  the  effects  of  inflation  "have 
been  visible  for  some  time,"  but  not  "in 
the  prices  of  securities  and  real  estate." 
Much  inquiry  and  comment  have  been 
heard  on  this  subject.  Since  inflation  affects 
the  purchasing  power  of  money,  many  have 
asked  why  it  does  not  show  itself  in  the 
prices  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  real  estate.  The 
writer  undertakes  to  explain: 

"Some  persons  apply  the  term  inflation 
only  to  an  undue  expansion  of  paper  cur- 
rency, but  an  expansion  of  bank  loans  and 
deposits  has  the  same  effect,  since  checks 
are  now  the  common  medium  of  payments. 
Others  in  referring  to  inflation  have  in  mind 
a  general  state  of  abnormallj'^  high  prices 
incidental  to  great  industrial  activity,  what- 
ever the  primary  cause  may  have  been. 
Many  people  argue  that  the  inflation  of 
credits  at  this  time  is  wholly  the  result  of 
the  war-demands,  but  they  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  part  played  by  an  increased 
supply  of  credit  or  money  in  faciUtating 
the  demands.  In  time  of  peace  a  country's 
industries  are  occupied  in  supplying  its 
consumptive  wants  and  in  construction 
work  to  enlarge  its  powers  of  production. 
If,  when  a  country  goes  to  war,  it  would 
curtail  these  accustomed  demands  enough 
to  offset  the  new  war-demands,  there  would 
be  no  rise  of  prices.  But  people  do  not 
curtail  their  accustomed  demands  to  any 
such  extent.  They  go  on  trying  to  buy 
and  consume  as  usual,  and  since  there  is 
not  labor  enough  to  do  everything,  em- 
ployers raise  wages  to  get  labor  away  from 
one  another,  and  all  prices  and  costs  rise. 
iSIore  credit  is  required  to  handle  aU  busi- 
ness under  these  conditions,  but  whatever 
amount  of  credit  is  supplied  is  quicklj' 
absorbed,  because  the  bidding  for  labor 
and  materials  continues.  In  short,  each 
new  supply  of  credit  finances  a  further  rise 
of  prices,  because  costs  and  prices  follow 
each  other  around  a  circle. 

"The  primary  cause  of  this  great  rise 
of  wages  and  prices  of  course  is  the  war. 
It  has  taken  millions  of  men  from  the 
industries  and  set  up  an  enormous  demand 
ft)r  tiie  war-supplies.  It  has  given  an 
abnormal  value  to  ever\thing  that  can 
l)e  nuide  serviceable  for  war-purposes  or 
that  supj)lies  immediate  needs.  There  is  a 
strenuous  effort  to  expand  the  production 
of  these  -  necessary  supplies.  All  energies 
are  directed  into  this  channel.  In  the  en- 
deavor to  aceoinplisii  this  expansion  along 
certain  lines  an  exjiansion  of  credit  occurs, 
but  tlie  use  and  influence  of  this  credit  are 
closely  confined  to  those  Unes.  Indeed,  Ihe 
expansion  of  credit  in  part  results  from 
efforts  to  transfer  capital  from  other  lines. 
Owners  mortgage  or  sell  out  flxt  invest- 
ments in  other  kinds  of  i)roperly  at  a 
sacrifice  for  the  jiurpose  of  converting  their 
cai)ilal  into  wa_r-uses.  They  sell  municiiial 
bonds,  railway  bonds,  stocks,  real  estate, 
etc.,  in  order  to  buy  government  offerings 
or  to  supply  cai)ital  to  the  war-industries. 

"A  few  stocks  lune  gained  in  market 
value  because  the  financial  condition  of  the 
companies  has  impro\ed,  hut,  as  a  rule, 
market  gains  do  not  equal  the  gains  in 
assets.  One  r(>ason  for  th's  [iroltably  is 
that  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  prospects 
for  business  after  the  war,  but  another  is 
that  tile  investing  power  of  the  country  is 
l)eing  directed  into  other  channels.  Formal 
noticf^  iuis  been  given  to  the  New  York 
Sto<'k  Exchange  that  credit  exi)ansion  for 
the  purpose  of  stock  purchases  will  not  be 


permitted;  but  even  before  this  notice  was 
given  borrowing  upon  stocks  had  been 
voluntarily  reduced  to  a  point  much  below 
normal. 

"Real  estate  does  not  feel  the  expansion 
of  credit  because  almost  none  of  the  new 
credit  is  being  used  for  the  purchase  of  real 
estate.  Nobody  wants  vacant,  unpro- 
ductive real  estate  at  a  time  when  the  cost 
of  improvements  is  double  that  of  normal 
times.  Real  estate  feels  the  stimulus  only 
if  within  the  field  of  war-activities;  other- 
wise it  is  deprest  by  the  lack  of  demand 
and  the  efforts  to  convert  such  property 
into  cash  for  investment  in  other  fields. 

"How  long  -will  this  condition  exist? 
When  may  a  tendency  to  equalize  the 
effects  of  inflation  be  expected  to  develop? 
The  answer  is  that  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  effects  of  inflation  will  reach 
stocks.  That  is  to  say,  general  deflation 
may  come  before  the  effects  of  inflation 
reach  stocks.  It  depends  upon  conditions 
after  the  war.  When  the  war  comes  to  an 
end  and  offerings  of  government  bonds 
cease,  iindoubtedly  the  situation  will 
change;  but  so  majiy  changes  will  occur 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  predict  what  the 
result  will  be.  If  industrial  activity  and 
earnings  continue  as  at  present  after  the 
Treasury  drops  out  of  the  market  as  a 
borrower,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  capital 
will  flow  into  the  general  investment 
market,  and  stocks,  bopds,  securities,  and 
real  estate  will  receiAe  their  normal  share 
of  attention,  and  benefit  accordingly,  but 
this  is  assuming  the  very  conditions  about 
which  there  is  uncertainty. 

"Stocks  represent  proprietani'  interests^ 
in  companies  whose  a.'Jsets  consist  of  land, 
buildings,  machinery,  materials,  goods,  etc. 
If  labor  costs  were  estabhshed  on  the 
present  level  to  stay,  it  would  be  impos-, 
sible  to  duplicate  these  properties  except] 
with  a  much  higher  capitalization  than 
they  have,  and  this  fact  would  naturally 
raise  their  capital  value  and  thus  bring 
about  higher  prices  for  the  certificates  of 
ownership.  This  is  the  method  by  which 
logically  the  effects  of  inflation  would 
spread  to  stocks.  But  labor  costs  probably 
\v\\\  decline  after  the  war,  and  it  is  also  to 
be  considered  that  in  many  lines  a  large 
increase  of  capacity  has  been  dcAeloped 
during  the  war  and  costs  written  off  out  of 
war-profits.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  high  costs  of  duplicating  existing 
plants  will  be  a  present  influjpnce  after  the 
war. 

"To  sum  up  the  status  of  stocks,  securi- 
ties, real  estate,  and  such  other  forms  of 
property  as  have  not  shown  the  influence  of 
credit  inflation,  the  explanation  is  that 
credit  inflation  acts  upon  prices  only  as  it 
increases  demand,  and  in  the  instances 
named  the  demand  has  not  been  increased. 
On  the  contrary,  the  expansion  of  credit 
is  itself  a  symptom  of  a  general  effort  to 
convert,  pledge,  or  subordinate  other 
forms  of  property  to  the  forms  which  are 
more  immediately  serviceable  in  the  war- 
emergency.  The  war-influence  dominates, 
depressing  some  values  and  enhancing 
others. 

"Mter  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  a 
change  of  all  conditions.  When  the 
government  orders  are  finished  and  paid 
for,  unless  a  similar  volume  of  equally 
urgent  demands  springs  up  from  new 
sources,  the  inflation  of  credits  will  sub- 
side. Bank  loans  and  deposits  will  decline 
and  the  j)ercentage  of  bank-reserves  will 
rise.  This  would  mean  a  readjustment  of 
values  toward  the  prewar  basis.  f]videnfly 
the  course  of  this  readjustment  will  be 
governed  by  the  industrial  situation  and 
prospects  at  that  time.  If  the  transition 
from  war-conditions  to  peace  conditions 
is  fortunately  accomplished;  if  industry 
is  well  sustained  and  free  from  disorgan- 
izing controversies,  so  that  both  the  in- 
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Player  Piano  0\vners  Left 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  850,000 
player  piano  owners  in  America. 


750,000  of  them  aheady  know  QR  S 
Player  Rolls  produce  music  that  is  musical 
because  it  is  human. 

That  means  there  are  only  100,000 
left  that  don't  know  QRS  Player  Rolls. 
Are  you  one  of  these?  If  so — there  is 
one  pleasure  in  life  you  have  missed — a 
pleasure  that  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

While  QRS  rolls  cost  you  no  more  than 
ordinary  kinds  they  are  not  cheap  rolls — a  high 
grade  article  seldom  is.  They  cost  the  dealer 
more,  but  he  cheerfully  sells  and  recommends 
them  because  he  is  "pound  wise"  and  knows 
that  the  better  music  your  player  piano  gives, 
the  more  likely  your  neighbor  is  to  buy  one. 

Some  of  the  largest  selling  compositions  in 
recent  years  have  produced  exclusively  in 
QRS  Rolls.  Take  for  example  our  No.  511, 
'A  Little  Birch  Canoe."  Eight  out  of  every  ten 
player  owners  that  hear  this  will  purchase  it. 


i-  « 


QRS  COMPANY 


> 


New  York         Boston 


7:y'''i 


H- 
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See  War  History  in  the  Making! 

"AMERICA'S  ANSW^ER" 

Second  U.  S,  Official  War  Feature 


Reading  history  may  be  dull, 
dry  business,  but  seeing  history 
actually  i^eing  made  before  your 
eyesy  is  fascinating,  thrilling, 
blood-stirring. 

.  Uncle  Sam  wants  you  to  see 
the  war — as  clearly  as  if  you 
were  th'ere yourself — to  see  how 
your  fellow  countrymen  are 
helping  to  shatter  the  power 
of  "the  unspeakable  Hun." 
He  wants  you  to/lv/ the  storm 
and  stress  of  the  great  days  in 
which  we  are  living. 


The  U.  S.  Government's 
own  film,  "America's  Answer," 
takes  you  right  into  the  thick 
of  the  titanic  struggle,  and 
shows  you  real  flesh-and-blood 
Americans  doing  constructive 
work  behind  the  lines — the 
kind  of  work  you  rarely  asso- 
ciate with  War. 

It  shows  you  other  Amer- 
icans actually  soinc  into  battle 
at  the  brilliant  action  of  Can- 
tigny,  supported  by  French 
tanks  and  Hame-throwers. 


YOU  women  with  men  folks  in 
France  will  specially  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  see  "America's 
Answer."  A  Washington  woman 
spoke  for  all  the  women  of  America 
when  she  said,  "If  they  only  would 
stop  long  enough  for  one  to  scan 
the  faces,  I  feel  sure  that  I  would 
see  my  boy." 

So,  even  if  you  don't  see  another 
motion  picture  the  rest  of  the  year, 
be  sure  you  see  "America's  An- 
swer." The  items  in  your  news- 
paper will  take  on  new  meaning  for 
you,  after  you  have  seen  this  mar- 
velous picture,  the  scenes  for  which 
were  filmed  on  the  spot  by  the 
U.  S.  Signal  Corps. 


Presented  by  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION,  George  Creel,  Chairmatj 

Through  the  Division  of  Films,  Charles  S.  Hart,  Director,   Washington,  D.  C. 
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vesting  and  consuming  power  of  the  country 
is  large,  the  estabhshment  of  a  feeling  of 
full  confidence  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
one  of  the  greatest  periods  of  construction 
and  expansion  the  country  has  ever  known. 
The  future  of  wages,  prices,  and  values  in 
general  wll  depend  upon  harmonious, 
highly  organized,  efficient,  well-balanced 
industry,  creating  new  wealth  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  growing  wants  of 
the  people. 

"A  tight  rein  is  being  held  upon  every 
tendency  to  use  credit  outside  of  essential 
purposes,  and  there  is  little  temptation  or 
opportunity  to  use  it  along  venturesome 
lines.  As  a  result  there  is  less  uncertainty 
about  the  credits  of  the  country." 

WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  BRITISH  WAR- 
DEBT  MAY  BE  CARED  FOR 

It  is  declared  by  a  writer  in  the  London 
Statist  that  "a  great  many  writers  and 
speakers  are  hugging  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  because  we  have  lent  a  very  large 
Bum  to  our  Allies  and  our  Dominions,  the 
debt  will  not  be  as  crushing  as  it  is  often 
represented."  Such  people  are  described 
as  "of  the  happy,  irresponsible  kind,  who 
always  manage  to  see  sunshine  even  while 
the  heaviest  rain  is  falling,"  and  who  forgot 
that  "a  very  large  part  of  what  we  have 
lent  to  our  Allies  has  been  lent  to  Russia; 
and  Russia  has  repudiated  her  liabilities." 
Granted  that  the  Bolshevik  rule  will  be 
thrown  aside,  that  a  decent  Government 
will  come  into  office,  and  that  Russia  will 
keep  faith  with  her  creditors  in  the  end, 
"how  long,"  the  writer  asks,  "will  it  be 
before  we  get  to  the  end?  How  long  will 
it  be,  for  example,  before  all  the  revolution- 
ary sediment  which  has  been  stirred  up 
settles  down  again  and  something  like 
decent  Government  is  established?  Even 
when  there  is  a  decent  Government,  the 
best-intentioned  can  not  make  something 
out  of  nothing.  There  Avill  have  to  be 
a  period  of  clearing  the  Germans  out,  of 
absolutely  restoring  order,  of  giving  every- 
body, men  and  women  alike,  confidence 
that  life  and  property  are  both  safe;  and 
then  there  will  have  to  be  a  time  of  hard 
work  before  Russia  can  turn  ro\md  and  tell 
her  creditors  that  she  is  in  a  position  to 
show  that  Russians  are  as  honest  as  other 
people."  What  is  true  of  Russia  the  writer 
believes  to  be  equally  true  of  Belgium, 
Servia,  and  Roumania.  Hence  it  "wiU  be 
a  long  time  before  we  shall  be  able  to 
get  the  interest  upon  the  debt  in  fuU  which 
we  have  lent  to  our  Allies  and  to  our 
Dominions."  Some  method  should  be  de- 
vised of  lessening  the  debt.  As  to  methods 
for  doing  this,  the  ^^Titer  says: 

"Some  time  ago  we  suggested  one  plan, 
namely,  that  the  rich  should  volunteer  to 
pay  off,  let  us  say,  a  thousand  million; 
and  we  showed  that  if  that  was  done 
quickly  and  wisely  it  woiild  make  it  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
debt  by  at  least  H  per  cent,  almost 
immediately.  That  is  one  plan.  But  we 
are  afraid  the  rich  are  not  willing  to 
volunteer.  And  we  are  not  prepared  to 
propose  compulsion.  Another  plan  is, 
since  the  rich  will  not  volunteer,  totimpose 
a  special  tax  upon  every  member  of  the 
community  who  has,  let  us  say,  an  un- 
encumbered income  of  £5,000  a  year;  and 
that  that  special  tax  should  be  in  addi- 
tion to  all  existing  and  future  proiwscd 
taxes,  and. should  be  allocated  rigorously 
to  the  repayment  of  debt. 

"A  third  i^lau  would  be  to  disendow  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  to 
employ  the  whole  of  the  funds  so  set  frt<o 
in  the  payment  of  the  debt.  Tliere  ought 
to  be,  if  that  plan  were  adopted,  no  waste 
of  the  funds,  such  as  was  cominitted  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  disendowed  the  Irish  Church. 
Everything  that  contributes  in  every  way 
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STEGER 

Music  is  an  essential  of  life  today 

THE  STEGER  is  the  universal  phonograph.  All  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists  sing  best  for  the  Steger.  Not  only  is  it  a  most 
beautiful  addition  to  the  furnishing  of  your  home,  but  with  it, 
without  a  part  to  change,  you  can  play  any  disc  record.  The  pat- 
ented Steger  tone-arm  and  Steger  tone-chamber  give  yoo  every 
tone  and  shade  of  sound  with  absolute  fidelity. 

The  Steger  is  justly  called  the   finest  reproducing  phonograph. 
Naturally  its  production  b  limited.     Hear  it  at  your  Steger  dealer's. 

^NTFrTpT?    F^   <^^>J<^    PIANO  MFG.  COMPANY 

*JLL^\J1^1\    y     OKJLSO    SteRer  Bnildinp;,   CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Factories,   Steger,  niinois,  xvherc  the  "Lincoln"  and  "Dixie"  Highways  meet. 


INFI.,UENCE  OF  THK  MIND  ON  THK  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    GOcents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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To  the  Investing  Public  | 


THE  N^Uional  City  Company  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  a  new 
othre  in  New  York  at  the  soutliwcst 
corner  of  Fiftla  A\enue  and  Forty-third 
Street — No.  514  Fifth  Avenue. 

K  In   ostablishinK    this   office   for    the 

■  sale    of   high-grade    bonds   and   short 

m  term   notes,   the   Company   has   been 

B  actuated  by  a  desire  to  make  its  un- 

g  usual  service  more  available  to  all  in- 

f]  vcstors  living  in  or  visiting  New  York. 

*1  You   are   cordially   invited    to    \isit 

*■  this  new  otlice.      We  assure  you  of  a 

i*  liearty  welcome  and  our  best  attention. 

I 

The  National  City 
Company 

U        MAIN  OFFICE.  National  City  Bank  BuiMinc.  N.  T. 
^        UPTOWN  OFFICE.  No.  514  Fiftb  Arenat.  N.  Y. 

M    Correspondent   Offices   in   31    Cities 

Bond*         Short  Term   Notrt         Accentance* 
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ERSONAL   POWE 

a  bifi  practical  hook  Iv  Krtth  J.  Thoma«.. 
fcliousyou  thcway  toha; 
roiifili  tiicntal  concentrate  : 
nnt  of  pncrg>*  and  wiU.     K 
KOO<J.     1  srno.  cloth,  $/.r5.*  ^y  tn^nL  5i.*  ~- 
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FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fonrth  A«nn..  N»w  York 


Good  Wages  for  | 
Money.  | 

Put  your  money  to  work  where  its  job  ^ 

will  be  safe — puarantecci  by  prosperous,  ^ 

growing  niuniripaiities:    where   it   will  s 

earn  good  wages — 4'2'^f  toO'^f;  where  s 

no  income  tax  will  be  assesstxl  against  g 

it.    \Vc  offer  ^ 

Municipal   Bonds  1 

in  denominations  of  $lf>0.  SsVO  .uid  JK'OO.  J 

.\bsolutel\-  s;ife — i^xempted  from  I  Vdc  ml  ^ 

Income  Tax — readily  marketable — and  s 

yielding  4)2%  to  6'!^c-  § 

We  are  also  ready  to  fill  orders  for  sale  M 

or  purchase  of  any  issue  of  g 

Government   Bonds.       | 

SrnJ  /(f  hoi-ikirlf  "/Jono'v  as  .'•a'r  o,>  Out  t  i/iVjI     S 
and  "A  XiilioH  at  War — lis  Financial  Sffds.".         S 

A<t«lrr»*  nc-r«    I  -I*  — 

WillianiR.(ompton(o.      | 

OOVERNMtNT  ANP  MTMCITAL   PONDS  = 

"Orer  a  Ouartrr  C€ftt¥ry  in  IMis   Bmsinru.",        S 

NEW  VC^^K"  cT    i.iiK  m 


14    Wall    ■  4rv~ 

CHIC  A.  r 

los   So.  Xa  S;i11c   St.  30s  \ 

riTTSBrRc-.M  JA> 

Farmer*  H.iiit   l^Klg.  ^' 
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Chrysanthemums 


suggest  the  way  to  convey  the 
expression  of  sentiment  over 
which  you've  been  hesitating. 
These  great,  glorious  flowers  are  fairly 
alive  with  generous  good  cheer.  Their 
freshness  and  beauty  will  keep  for 
many  days. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  known 
to  every  home  once  at  least  during 
their  season.  They  should  be  sent 
broadcast  as  stately  messengers  of 
cheer  and  good  will.  They  should  be 
used  as  decorations  for  weddings  and 
all  social  occasions. 

The  dainty  miniature  Chrysanthemums  lend 
themselves  charmimgly  to  inexpensive  basket 
arrangements,  while  Chrysanthemum  plants 
in  profuse  bloom  are  ideal  gifts  this  month 
and  next. 

See  the  Chrysanthemum  display  at  your 
Florist's  shop.  You  may  safely  order  them 
by  telephone  if  more  convenient. 

Do  you  knou!  that  by  the  use  of  the  Florists 
Telegraph  Delivery  Service  you    can  have 
Jlowers  tielivered  in  any  city  anywhere  m  the 
United  States  or  Canada  m  a  few  hours  ? 

Society  of  American  Florists 

and  Ornamental  Horticulturists 

1170  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Our  Human  Machines 

will  win  the  war. 

Is  yours  in  condition  to 
stand  the  tense  mental  and 
physical  strain  of  the  com- 
fng  winter  ? 

If  you  are  not  sure,  make 
sure.  Take  a  little  recre- 
ation to  smooth  out  and 
oil  up  its  rough  hearings. 
Forcctl  effort  weakens  the 
heart  your  "human"  en- 
gine slows  down.  Give 
yourself  an  intelligent  rest 
and  have  this  most  impor- 
tant "  Iluttum  Machine" 
of  yours  set  right. 

It  is  your  patriotic  duty  to 
keep  suprctiu'lyjit  now. 

and,  in  this  connection — 

theGlen  Springs 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure" 
For  Heart  Disorders 

WATKINS   CLEN  NEW  YORK 

Wm.  E.  Lcffingwcll,  Pres. 


CLASSIFIED 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  Jl, 000,000  in  prizes  of- 
fered. .Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  four  Guide  books  free. 
Patents  advertised  free.  \'ictor  J.  Evans 
&  Co,,  769  Ninth,  Washington,  D,  C. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
of  Conception."  This  form,  book  and  infor- 
mation sent  free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  211 
Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  —A  BTSI- 
NK.SS  GETTER'.  $lup.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  gluo  or 
Kolatine.  .'!.5. 000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Hooklct  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Ueeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  PATRIOTIC  PLAYS,  Recitations, 
ICnlertaiunieiits  for  W  a  r  •  t  i  m  e  Renelits. 
Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dialogues, 
Minstrel  .lokos.  Tableaux,  Drills.  Musical 
Pieces.  Make-up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Krce. 
T,  S.  DENISON  &  CO.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 


SALESMEN   WANTED 


WE  MAKE  SPECIAL   CONTRACTS  for 

exclusive  territory  with  high  clas.s  educated 
men  who  may  cam  $3000  to  16000  yearly 
selling  our  X'isual  Instruction  Equipment  to 
schools  and  libraries.  References  and  ca.sh 
deposit  guarantee  required,  Cnderwood  & 
Cnilerwood,  Dept.  C,  417  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

HELP    WANTED— FEMALE 


WOMIvN  capable  of  holding  positions  rf  quir- 
ing g(K>d  jtiitgment,  initiative,  clear  thinking 
and  trained  mind-  college  girls  preferred-big 
company — hours  9-4 — Saturdays  12  o'clock. 
Write  st.iting  e<lucalion,  experience  and  sal- 
ary expoctc<l,  .Address  College,  P.  O.  Box  50, 
Wall  Street  Branch,  New  York, 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  ever>-  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  thtir  btne/il. 


to  the  maintenance  of  the  two  Churches 
.should  be  reckoned  in,  and  should  be  most 
rigorou.sly  employed  to  redeem  debt. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  pious  people 
wlio  object.  For  the  life  of  us  we  can  not 
understand  the  principle  of  their  ob- 
jection. It  seems  to  us  that  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Church  is  of  very  much  less 
importance  than  the  hves,  the  health,  and 
even  the  reasonable  comfort  of  the  very 
poor. 

"Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  once  ex- 
cited great  hostility'  bj^  making  what  was 
an  almost  commonplace  among  the  well- 
informed,  that  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  suppo.=;ed-to-be-rich  country 
lives  habitually  on  the  brink  of  starvation; 
We  have  no  desire,  and  still  less  inclina- 
tion, to  fight  the  battle  over  again.  All 
we  care  to  say  is  that  the  comfort,  tlie 
health,  and  the  reasonable  safety  of  the 
Acry  poor,  the  very  old  men  and  women 
who  have  worked  hard  in  their  time,  verj' 
young  children,  who  are  pining  in  this 
glorious  weather  in  the  slums  and  alleys  of 
London  and  other  great  towns,  and  men 
who  for  some  fault,  probably,  or  some  mis- 
fortune, are  unable  to  secure  permanent 
employment — all  these  people,  not  to 
mention  the  criminal  classes  and  the 
immoral  classes,  are  lining  in  deep  poverty. 
Sometimes  they  make  a  swag,  and  the 
criminal  and  the  immoral  among  them  have 
a  good  time  for  a  night  or  two.  Some- 
times they  do  not  know  where  they  will 
find  a  breakfast  or  a  dinner.  And  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  God  more  highly 
approves  of  relieving  the  rich  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  clergymen  with 
homes  and  incomes  than  of  saving  the 
very  poor,  and  especially  the  old  worn-out 
men  and  women  and  the  young  children 
just  toddUng,  from  all  the  horrors  of  the 
slums. 

"When  the  war  ends,  and  all  our  man- 
hood returns,  we  shall  have  as  serious  a 
time  to  face  as  a  nation  ever  has  been 
confronted  A\ith.  Our  Government  has 
done  everything  that  it  was  possible  for  it, 
even  by  chance,  to  hit  upon  to  go  A\Tong. 
And  it  has  spent  money  so  lavishly  that  all 
Europe  is  in  a  state  of  poverty  which  has 
not  been  equaled  probably  since  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  We  venture  to  doubt  whether 
even  the  war  against  Revolutionary  France 
did  .so  much  to  sink  the  whole  population 
of  Europe  as  lias  this  pres(>nt  war.  And, 
as  if  sinking  the  population  was  not 
enough.,  we  have  piled  up  debt  at  such  a 
rate  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  United 
States  and  Japan  there  would  be  wide- 
spread doubts  whether  many  govern- 
ments, with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
would  bo  able  to  face  what  they  are 
called  upon  to  do.  Whatever  plan  may 
ultimately  be  adopted,  it  is  e.xtremely 
desiralile  that  the  public  should  gi^e  its 
best  thought  lo  the  subject.  It  is  one  that 
will  try  us  .sorely  by  and  by.  It  is  one-  that 
can  be  solved.  We  do  not  tliink  so  lightly, 
of  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  a  means  can  not  be  found  of  lightening 
that  burden  of  debt,  <>ven  within  a  very 
few  years  after  peace  r(>turns.  But  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  desirable  that  whate\('r 
plan  is  adopted  shall  be  the  plan  of  the 
whole  community. 

"The  new  Parliament  will  carry  no 
weiglit  with  it.  We  shall  liave  to  wait 
for  the  rt>turn  of  the  .soldiers  and  sailors 
for  legislation  that  every  man  will  resjK'ct 
a.s  r(>pre.senting  the  votes  of  the  real 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
until  then  it  is  desirable  that  no  definite 
plan  for  dealing  with,  the  debt  sliall  be 
undertaken:  unless,  indeed,  either  the  rich 
vohiiit(>er  to  pay  olY  a  thou.sand  millions, 
or  the  rich  volunteer  to  bear  a  special 
ta.xation  for  the  earlv  reduction  of  debt." 


Another  Excuse  Shattered. — "  I  don't 
see  why  you  find  fault  with  him  so  much?  " 

"  He's  a  blundering  fool." 

"  That  may  be,  but  he's  a  young  man, 
•and  he's  very  ambitious." 

"  Oh,  shucks.  The  Kaiser  was  am- 
bitious."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Character  Snap-Shots  That  Give 

Revelations  of  the  Intimate  Lives 


Of  Famous  People 

LIKE  unexpected  flashlights  which  catch  men  unawares    in 
natural  poses,  this  collection  of  fascinating  stories  reveals 
-J  the  lives  of  men   and   women    famous    in   history — the 
personal    habits,  inclinations,  experiences,  which    indicate  their 
real  characters. 

The  intimate  lives  of  those  people,  whose  public  acts  form  such 
an  important  part  of  history,  are  very  largely  sealed  books  \\h(jse 
unknown  contents  if  revealed  would  be  most  significant,  surprizing, 
and  entertaining.  And  they  are  revealed  in  this  new  and  unusual  vol- 
ume. Here  are  hundreds  of  stories  and  anecdotes  which  tear  the 
disguises  from  prominent  historical  figures.  The  most  surprizing  and 
interesting  phases  of  their  characters,  and  incidents  in  their  lives,  are  revealed.  You 
read  of  their  personal  habits  and  peculiarities,  their  benevolences  and  follies,  their 
adventures  and  intrigues.  A  great  wealth  of  these  fascinating  side-lights  on  great 
people  is  collected  in  this  big  new  volume — 

Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Foibles  of  the  Great 

Compiled  and  Selected  by  CHARLES  A.  SHRINER 

NOW  ON  THE  PRESS 
Save  40%  By  Ordering  Before  Publication 

The  most  enlightening  and  interesting  foot-notes  to  history 
are  offered  in  this  work,  for  it  introduces  to  you  in  an  intimate 
and  personal  way  the  men  and  women  of  whom  only  the  public 
life  is  recorded  in  history.  All  phases  of  the  careers  of  these 
people  are  illustrated  in  these  stories  which  in  brief  and  vivid 
form  describe  incidents  that  speak,  volumes  in  commendation 
or  condemnation.  The  incidents  related  are  grouped  together 
into  certain  chronological  periods  so  that  the  reading  of  them 
will  give  a  survey  of  the  character's  whole  life.  Under  Napoleon, 
for  instance,  there  are  twenty-five  sections,  covering  his  life 
from  school-days  to 'St.  Helena. 


Court  Secrets.  Memoirs,  Startling 
Revelations 

Thcstoricscontainod  in  thisvo'.ume 
iiulude  court  secrets  from  all  over 
the  world,  personal  memoirs  never 
intended  for  publication,  experiences 
related  by  confidential  friends  and 
associates,  selections  from  the  little- 
known  writings  of  authoritative 
biograj^hcrs.  Nearly  400  men  and 
women  are  represented  in  the  thou- 
sands of  intimate  stories  related 
here.  And  all  the  stories  arc  fascina- 
ting, often  disclosing  a  phase  of  the 
character's  life  that  few  ever 
dreamed  of.  This  work  makes  real 
human  men  and  women  out  of  his- 
tory's celelirities,  whose  private  lives 
ha\c  heretofore  been  shroutled  in 
mystery.  For  entertainment  and 
information  these  stories  are  re- 
markable. 


For  the  History  Reader,  the  Writer, 
the  Story  Lover 

This  volume  is  of  the  greatest  help 
and  interest  to  the  reader  of  histor\-, 
giving  as  it  does  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  history's  great 
characters,  and  with  incidents  that 
influenced  powerfully  the  events  of 
the  time.  The  story  lo\er  will  be 
fascinated  by  these  authentic  nar- 
ratives that  are  as  gripping  as  any 
fiction.  The  writer  will  find  here  a 
store  of  illustrations,  suggestions  for 
plots,  information  regarding  famous 
peoi)le,  of  immense  \alue.  For 
ewryone  this  \olume  will-be  a  h»lp- 
tul  reference  work  from  which  to 
get  facts  concerning  prominent 
jieople,  a  most  instructive  book  of 
history,  and  a  source  of  unusual 
entertainment. 


A  Few  of  the  400  Char- 
acters Included: 

Abraham  Lincoln 
Robert  E.  Lee 
Field  Marshal  Roberts 
General  Kitchener 
Madame  Du  Barrv 
Catherine  de  .Medici 
George  Washington 
Disraeli 

Stonewall  Jackson 
I'.  S.  Grant 
Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Admiral  Farragut 
Cromwell 
Moll  Pitcher 
Empress  Josephine 
Patrick  Henr.\ 
Louis  XIV 
Horace  (jreeley 
Marie  .Antoinette 
Gladstone 
Choate 

Cardinal  Richelieu 
Robespierre 
Catherine  of  Russia 
Queen  Victoria 
Dnke  of  Wellington 
Daniel  Webster 
Nicholas  I 

Christina  of  Sweden 
General  Marion 

and    Hiindn-r'^    Mkit 

use    THIS    COUPON 
mnd  SA  ¥E  -^O 
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ORDER  NOW  AND  SAVE  NEARLY  HALF 

This   is  a   bij;   xulumo  ul   alioui  000  i..ii;i.-,    Lj.uhhJ  hi  li.iii.l>L>ine  ilotli,      li    i- 
now    in    the   process   of   publication  and    will  bt-   ready  vety   soon.     For   thittv         4 
days  only,   we  offer  a   special    advance-of-publii-ation    price.    40' >    bi-low   the       ^ 
lejjular  price  upon  publication.     The  bo.ik  will  be  published  at   fs.ot.  .mil  ~old       ^ 
temiUirly  at  that  price.   For  a  limited  time  we  otTei  it  to  you  at  ij.oo.  can  aue         » 
ptei)aicl.     Sign  and  send  the  coupoit  attached.     When  the  t>ook  is  ready  wf      ^ 
will  notify   \ou,  you  will  send  Jj.oo,  and  the  book  will  he  sent  to  you.  v„. 

If  it  is  not  entirely  s.itisfactory.  retuni  it   and  your  money  will  b<"  re-        ^        anil 
fundinl.     Send  the  couiion  XO\\'  and  s;tve  40*^.  '  -^ 
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"Ah,  you  Americans 
what  a  genius  for  organization!' 


So   exclaimed  a  recent  French  visitor  to 
this  country. 

Many  such  visitors  who  have  seen  Amer- 
ica's packing  industry  at  close  range  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  represents 
this  American  knack  at  its  best. 

If  this  is  true,  then  nowhere  in  the  pack- 
ing industry  is  this  compliment  better  de- 
served than  in  the  machinery  the  packer 
has  developed  to  distribute  fresh  meats  to 
large  consuming  centers. 

*  *  * 

Consider  the  size  of  the  job. 

On  the  one  hand,  hundreds  of  thickly- 
populated  centers — huge  cities  like  New 
York  and  Boston,  widely-separated  cities 
like  Bangor,  Tampa  and  Seattle — spread 
over  America's  long  distances  from  Maine 
to  California. 

On  the  other  hand  the  packer  in  the 
West,  situated  there  because  our  finest 
meat-producing  animals  are  produced  in 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  Western  states. 

And  now  picture  the  job:  a  task  of  sup- 
plying each  of  the  population  centers  with 
meat  products  highly  perishable — in  the 
kinds  and  quantities  demanded,  at  the  time 
needed,  and   always   in   perfect   condition. 

li;  t-  * 

Swift  fit  Company,  to  perform  this  task 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  at  a  mini- 
mum of  expense  to  the  consumer,  has 
developed  a  nation-wide  chain  of  branch 
supply  houses. 


There  are  nearly  four  hundred  of  these 
houses  in  all — one  or  more  in  practically 
every  important  consuming  center  in  the 
United  States. 

Each  house  is  equipped  with  a  modern 
system  !of  refrigeration,  so  that  meat  can 
be  kept  fresh  and  sweet  in  the  interval 
between  its  arrival  by  refrigerator  car  and 
delivery  to  the  retailer. 

The  'operation  of  these  houses  requires 
nearly  nine  thousand  trained  employes; 
eleven  hundred  horses;  one  thousand  wag- 
ons; and  four  hundred  motor  trucks.  Nearly 
seven  thousand  Swift  refrigerator  cars  are 
needed  to  keep  the  houses  regularly  stocked 
with  fresh  meat  and  meat  products. 

Each  house  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced 
manager — a  man  who  has  devoted  yeats 
to  the  study  of  the  intricacies  of  meat 
supply.  There  are  few  businesses  that 
require  a  greater  degree  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  personal  interest. 

^  ^  ^ 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
retail  meat  shops,  upon  which  millions  of 
people  depend  for  their  daily  supply  of 
fresh  meat,  rely  on  this  vast  branch  house 
system  to  keep  them  regularly  and  ade- 
quately stocked  at  all  times. 

In  this  perfection  of  organization,  reached 
only  after  thirty  years  of  hard  work,  devel- 
oped from  a  handful  to  over  forty -eight 
thousand  interested  employes.  Swift  & 
Company  take  a  justifiable  pride.  It  is 
not  merely  a  business  achievement,  but  a 
real  vital  service  to  the  American  people. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than   22.000  stockholders 


■■•■ 
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There's  A  Tempoint    that   Writes   Like  You 


Try  It  for  Ten  Days 


C4 


No  Sale"  Unless   It  Delights  You 


More  people  should  use  foun- 
tain pens  for  every  writing 
purpose.  The  reason  they  don't 
is  that  they  have  an  idea  there 
isn't  just  the  pen  that  writes 
like  them. 

But  there  is — the  Tempoint  Pen 
—  the  fountain  pen  with  a  par- 
ticular writing  point  for  every 
hand,  young  or  old,  light  or 
heavy,  fast  or  slow.  Among 
them  is  the  very  pen  that  writes 
like  you,  and  you  can  try  it  for 
ten  days  before  vou  decide  to 
keep  it. 

Step  into  any  Tempoint  dealer's. 
Select  the  pen  that  writes  like 
you.  You'll  know  at  once  tKatat 
last  you  have  a  pen  that  fits  your 
hand  and  your  writing  mood. 

But  if  it  seems  almost  too  good 
to  be  true  that  you  really  have 
a  pen  in  hand  that  writes  like 
you,  try  the  Tempoint  for  ten 
days.  Put  it  to  every  writing 
test.  If  you  continue  to  be  de- 
lighted you'll  be  glad  to  keep 
it.  If  not,  take  it  back  and  the 
dealer  has  our  authority  to  re- 
fund the  full  purchase  price. 

That  puts  the  full  responsibility 


of  writing  satisfaction  on  the 
Tempoint.  This  is  a  daring 
'  offer.  But  we  know  that  the 
Tempoint  will  more  than  meet 
the  test. 

This  is  the  pen  with  the  hand 
hammered  gold  nib,  unaffected 
by  harmful  ink  acids  or  hard, 
continuous  writing.  No  matter 
how  severe  the  writing  strain 
the  pen  can  not  become  sprung. 
It  is  always  a  perfect  writing 
friend. 

There  are  nine  other  distinctive 
Tempoint  features.  Your  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  point  them  out 
to  you.  After  seeing  them  you 
will  indeed  agree  that  here 
mechanical  excellence  and  writ- 
ing perfection  are  wondrously 
combined. 

Made  in  both  Screw  Joint  and 
Self  Filling  styles,  for  chain, 
pocket  or  handbag.  Prices 
$2. 50  up.  Every  pen  sold  under 
this  same  sweeping  guarantee. 

i 

Go  today.  Select  the  particular 
Tempoint  that  writes  like  you. 
Carry  it  for  ten  days.  Then 
you  will  hioiv  that  you  have  a 
writing  friend  for  life. 


Make  a  'rempo't}it  your  perfect  holiday  gift 


THE    WAHL    COMPANY 

18U0  Roscoe  St.,  Chicago,  111.       Astor  Trust  Bldg.,  501   5th  Ave.,  New  York 

TEMPaiNT 

THE  PERFECT  POINTED  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Right-Hand  Mate  to  the  Fatuous  Eversharp  Pencil 

DEALERS:    Write  for  interesting  Sales  Proposition 


v^ 


The  symbol  ol 
perfect  writing — 
the  mark  of  the 
world's  two  ffrc.1t 
writing  aids,  the 
Tempoint  Pen  and 
Eversharp  Pencil. 
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W.L.DOUCIAS^ 
WAS  PUT  TO  WOWC^ 
PCGGING   SHOES  \\ 
t.      AT  SEVEN 
YEAftS  OF 
AGE 


'\^ 
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WHEN     HE     WAS    FIF- 
TEEN   YEARS    OF    AGE, 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  WENTTO 
SOUTH   BHAINTHEE,  MASS.^ 
TO     LEARN    THE    TRADE    OF 
BOOTM  AKING. 


,  «5  00  "f  I 


HE     WORKED     FOR 
ANCIL       THAYER,       A 
FAMOUS    BOOTMAKER, 
UNDER  WHOM  HE  THOR- 
OUGHLY   MASTERED    THE 
TRADE  OF  MAKING  MEN'S 
FINE  CALF  BOOTS. 


^^^^^:>^BEOAN  \^^^^^?X      V.^  ^^      JULY    a  ^^^^S! 

WL.ii>U@LAS 


rH£r  sHOi 


fW^AT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  ' 


$350  $Z|00  $^5£-^^gOO$gOO  $700     ^   $8  .22 


BOYS 

SHOES 
Best  In 
the  Wofid 
$3.00 
$3.50 


Vou'll  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price?"  when  the  shoe  sales- 
^  man  is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  .the  price  paid  for  them. 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
■hoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton, Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


CAUTION— Before  you  buy  be  »ure  W.  L.  DougU*  name  and  the 
retail  price  it  stitinped  on  the  bottom  and  th«  iniide  top  facinc 
If  the  (tamped  price  hat  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  «M»  bv  lOB  W.  L.  Doii|i)u  itorM  »n<l  oT«r  9000 
W  L  DouglM  dtnltri.  or  c»d  \m  or<l«r»d  dlr»<:t  from 
W.  L  nouKlM  by  m»ll  8«Dd  for  bookltt  UUlnR 
how  to  ordor  ihom  through  th«  mtU.  poittc*  fr« 


lU^Jrv'i^^'C^aA 


Prttldrnt  W.   L     DOUGLAS 

SHOE  COMPANY. 

161    SPARK    STREET, 

BROCETOM     -     •     MASS. 


ELIZABETH  TOWNK 
Editor  of  NA  UTILUS 


Is  Your  Son  In 

France  ? 

Oryourbrother.sweet- 
heart,  or  husband? 

Do  not  sorrow; 
Do  not  fear; 
But  get  a  copy  of 

Success 
To  Soldiers: 

The  Secret  of  Power  and 
P  ro  tec  t  ion,  by  Elizabeth 
Towne,  and  learn  how  your 
faith  can  help  those  at  the 
front.     This  booklet,  based  on 

the   Bible,   gives    you   a   new    understanding    of    this    war 

and  redoubled  faith  in  God's  power.    It  is 

The  New  Thought  Way 

and  you  will  find  furilier  helps  in  N.AUTILUS. 

P^—  1  A—  we  will  give  you  a  copy  of  "Success  to  Soldiers" 
r  or  iVIL.  an(j  a  month's  trial  of  NAl  1  ILL'S,  magazine 
of  New  Thought.  Elizabeth  Towne  and  William  E.  Towne, 
editors.  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Mardco  and  Edwin  Markham 
amoni;  its  contributors.  Send  now  and  wo  will  include  Ella 
Wheelijr  Wilcox's  "What  I  Know  About  New  Thought." 
The   Ei.izADKrH  Towne  Co..   Dept.  K-4     Holyoko     Ma>s. 

BUSINESS 

F  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  loot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  m  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  opening?  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  Riuids  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  StepheDsoo  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Botton,  Mau. 

STAMMERING 

Coiupletf  .iiid  pennanetit  euro  effected  at  Bogue  InRtitut^. 
An  institulion  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerer*  only. 
Founded  looi.  Scientific  treatment — combines  irainini^  o( 
brain  witf>  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerera.  Address  Btnjamln  N.  Bogot,  PrtildtDt, 
1103  N.  Illtnolt  Strttt,  IndlantpolU.  Indiana. 


ENTER  t 


Owners 


Detailed, 
illustrated,  simple,  A.  B.  C. 

instructions  for  making  th»  various 
repairs  that  most  Ford  owners  tackle 
sooner  or  later.  Also  a  chart  showing 
at  a  glance  the  correct  charge  repair- 
men ahould  make  for  every  conceivable 
Ford  repair.  All  this  bound  into  an  attrac- 
tive booklet,  sent  to  any  Ford  owner  frm^t 
on  receipt  of  25c  for  a  3  months 
trial  subscription  to  FORDOWNER 
-  the  100  to  150-pagc  magazine 
that  60.000  Ford  owners  swear 
by.  'Write  today— edition  of 
free  booklet  limited. 

Ford  Owner  Maifazine 
COS   H«at(amet7Bl(l(.,U>iwaakM 
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Meeting  the  Special  Needs 
of  Diverse  Industries 


Panel 
;  Heights 

7-10" 


The  building  above  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts; the  one  below  is  a  foundry. 
For  fulfilling  the  varied  needs  of  prac- 
tically all  big  industries,  Truscon 
Steel  Buildings  are  widely  used. 

Shipbuilders,  motor  truck  manufac- 
turers, munition  makers,  chemical 
plants,  textile  mills,  tractor  manu- 
facturers, aeroplane  builders,  and  in- 
numerable others  find  them  efficient 
and  economical  for  warehouses, 
machine  shops,  dining  halls,  tool 
rooms,  garages,  hospitals,  etc. 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  meet  every 
modern  requirement  of  speedy  erec- 


tion, permanency,  fireproofncss,  and 
economy. 

The  entire  buildings — walls,  roof, 
doors,  and  windows— are  built  from  in- 
terchangeable steel  panels.  Truscon 
Steel  Buildings  represent  100%  sal- 
vage value.  Not  only  are  they  quickly 
erected  but  they  also  are  just  as 
quickly  taken  down  and  re-erected  in 
a  new  location  without  depreciation. 
Furnished  in  any  desired  length, 
various  heights,  and  widths  up  to 
100  ft.  Hence,  practically  any  size 
or  arrangement  may  be  had  to  fit 
any  convenient  ground  space. 
Write  for  complete  details  and  prices, 
using  coupon  if  convenient. 


BUILDINGS^ 


Above : 

Takamine  Labora- 
tory 
Clifton,  New  Jersey 
28  feet  x  IK  feet 

Below : 

J.  B.  Morris  Foun- 
dry Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
40  feet  X 156  feet 


If  you  need  a  nenu  building,  nvrite  us  stating 
approximate  size,  or   return  coupon    beloiv. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

(rORMtRLV     TRUSSED     CONCOCTC     STCCL    CO) 

YOUNGSTOWN,     OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


TRUSCON 
STEEL  CO. 

Yonntttewa,  Oki* 

:  ■  - ■  on  Truscon 
Stcci   Bu.  fu 

lonj ...  ft  f  u 


Adores* 
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"$100  a  Week,  Nell! 

Think  What  That  Means  to  Us!  " 

"I'm  to  be  Manager  of  my  Department  starting 
Monday.  The  boss  said  he  had  been  watching  all 
the  men.  When  he  found  I  had  been  studying  at 
home  with  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  he  knew  I  had  the  right  stuff  in  me— that 
I  was  bound  to  make  good.  Now  we  can  move 
over  to  that  house  on  Oakland  Avenue  and  you 
can  have  a  maid  and  take  things  easy.  I  tell  you, 
Nell,  taking  that  course  with  the  I.  C.  S.  was  the 
best  thing  I  ever  did." 

Spare-time  study  with  the  I.  C.  S.  is  winning 
big  money  for  thousands  of  men  and  bringing 
happiness  to  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the 
world.  In  offices,  shops,  stores,  mines,  mills  and 
on  railroads,  I.  C.  S.  trained  men  are  stepping  up 
to  big  jobs,  overthe  heads  of  oldermen,  pasttbose 
whose  only  qualification  is  long  service. 

There  is  a  Job  Ahead  of  YOU 

Some  man  is  going  to  be  picked  for  it  The  boss 
can't  take  chances.  When  he  selects  the  one  to 
hold  it  he  is  going  to  choose  a  trained  man  with 
sound,  practical  knowledge  of  the  work.  Get  busy 
right  now  and  put  yourself  inline  for  that  promo- 
tion. You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  in  your  own 
home  through  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  just  as  over  two  million  men  have  done 
in  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  just  as  more  than 
100,000  men  are  doing  today. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon.  Make  yourstart  the  same  way — 
and  make  it  right  now. 


■— "'    TCAK   OUT   MERI 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX   4900,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  oblieatine  me,  how- 1  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


FLEOTItlCAL  ENUINF.F.K 
RUetrle  I.lEhtlnr  and  llj§. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  EnKlneer 
Telephone  Work 
HECHIMIAI.  CNdlNEEK 
Ueohanloal   iM-aftimin 
Maehtne  Shop  I'raoUct 
^Toolmaker 

JGni  Engine  OpcratlnB 
CIVIL    ENGINEER 
SitrTfrlnr    and  MapDinr 
^MINE  FOllKJlANor  EN(i-U 

JSI'iTIONAltV  ENGINEEU 

^  Marine  Encineer 

JShip   DrafumaD 

J  ARCHITECT 

^  Cunlraetor  and  Hallder 
Arebltectural  DralUoaaD 
Concrete  Dullder 
Structural  Engineer 

J  i-MlnniNli  iNU  IIEATI.VU 

J  Sheet  Metal  Worker 


BTei 
cni 


tllfi  OvBrissr  or  Siipl. 
EU18T 


DSALESMANSHIP 
D  ADVERTISING 
D  Window  Trimmer 
[J  Show  Card  Writer 
GSign  Painter 
[^  Railroad  Trainman 
Q  ILLUSTRATING 
Q  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 
QStenoffi'apbar  and  Typlat 

□  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

□  traffic  manager 

P  Railway  Accountant 

G  Commercial  La^v 

DGOOD  ENGLISH 

[J  Teacher 

Q  Common  School  Snbjeota 

n  Mathematica 

(JCIVIL  SERVICE 

n  Railway  Mall  Clerk 

DaI'IOHOIIII.E  Ol'EBlTIKti 

LJ  Aato  It^palrlng 

[J  Navigation        ICSpaolsh 

[J' 

Ui 


J  Aato  ll^palrlng 
]  Navigation        IDSpaalsh 
]  AtJIlK  Tf.TL'KF  InFrtnch 
]  I'onltrr  Italilni;  iLjItaltaD 


Name 

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 
and  No 


Clty- 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     u.odr.l     in     ovvry 
American  home  wliero  oduratioii  aiut  I'lilliin  art'  truly  cstfomod 


BECOME  AN  EXPF^RT 


m  BECOME  AN   EXPP^RT 

Accountant 

l^xmitivo  AcrtiiintJtntJi  romnmiiil  hiir  HalurJcit      Tli<>Mii;in>)H  n{   tirnii 

ticcd  thc-m.     Only  2. Mi^i  «■■■-'"■'. I  i-l.i'     A.  >  ....  r,i  ,,,,      ,,.1:  M„ny 

are  o;iriiiiiir  f;iJ*'H)  (■■  ■                              >■      ■      -                          '  :  nt 

■paro  tinin  fur  ('.  l'  i 

tionii.    Knt^wl<Mitr«  of  i  to 

you   from  thi'  ifri>Mlul    m-         Our    ...ini.'    nn.l  'iK 

supervision   oi     SS'ilham    B.    Caiilrnhol;.,    A.  ^^       '  'T 

Comptroltor    and    Inntrtictor.    Univvrnity    of  !■ 

■tAlT  of  *'.  I'    A'".  i(u'lu,din»;  mrniluTu  of  i\\v  A...    . 


Acc'tintnntfl.      I/"W  tuition  fw    rrtoy    tormB.     WitU'  imu    (..r    mfur- 
matiun  suit  frco  hook  tif  AccouiiLuncy  fnctn. 

La  Sallo  Extension  University,  Dept.  11S2-HAA,  Chicago 
"  Thv   World's   OrvalesI  t'.xtcnsion   I  nivvi  .%ity" 


fimory 


QfAW 
I^owled^ 


The  Key 

To  Success 
The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  al>iiity 
to  remember.     I  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible  I 
classified  index  from  which  you  can  | 
instantly  select  thouehts.   facts, 
figurt'S.  names,  faces.  Enables  you  ] 
to     concentrat*,     develop    salt  -  control, 
overcome    bashfulneas,     think  on     your  | 
feet,  address  an  audienca.  Kasy.  Simple. 
The     rt-Hiilt   of    20  yeara'  experience  (J^  | 
ctupin,;  memories  of  thousands. 

_     ,     ^v^k.A    WritffTndav    '<"■  '■■**   booklet  ""How  to  I 
Prof.    ^^kJ    nrlie  loaay    Hemember"    and    Cop»- 
Henrv        ^^^^  rigtited  Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
Dickson,       ^^    '•"'"^E  book.  "How  To  Speak  In  PubUc.-'  | 
Principal 

DicIuoD  School  of  Memory,  1754  Hearst  BIdg..  Chicago,  HI 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

'  tr:tin«*d  men  win  hiithpositionB 

utii]  big  flucccBs  in  buBineas  and 

"  public    life.     Greater    opportu- 

.  nitjee  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

'  independent— bo  a  leadeE*    Law- 

^^  Vert*  earn 

S3,O0O  to  $10,000  Annually 
Wc  fTuide  yoQ  etep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during*  sparo  time.  We  orepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.  Money,  refunded  according 
to  our  Gu;ir:ttitc>«  Xk>nd  if  dissatisfied.  Defirrea 
of  LL.  B.  conftrrrt'd.  ITiouaanda  of  successful  stu- 
donta  enrolled.  1a>w  t-osl,  t-'a^y  lerrnB.  hourtevn 
volume  Law  Library  and  modern  course  in  f'ublie  Speaking:  free  if 
voii  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pagu  "Law  Guiaa"  and 
'Kvidjnce"  books  free.     Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalte  Extension  University*  Dept.  1162-LA,  Chicago 


£  A  BANKER 


K 

■       ^K    Prepare  by  mail  in  sr'are  time  for  thia    attractive  profea- 
H      ^V     sion  in  which  there  a:o  great  opportunitiea  for  both   men 
^^^^m      and  women.        Send  at   once   for   free    book,     "How    tO 
■^■^^       Become  a  Banker,"  by  Edgar  G.  Alcorn,  President. 
American  School  of  Banking*  55  McLene  BIdg..  Columbus, O* 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages;  Illustrated;  Clotb 
By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

( ■  SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

^^^$1.00    What  every  youni;  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
PostDaid     ''™" — ^'''''  ^*"^  young  husband  and  every  young 
M;iii,il  JT,       '"'^^  should  know — What  every  parent  should  know. 

jdaiii  vviapptT  Table  I'oitti  iitst  &  comntcTidations  ott  request. 

AMERICAN   PUB.  CO..  1006  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 


I  y  Eleanor  Gilbert,  is  a  new  book  of  light 
do.vn-to-t'.e-minute  ativice  for  the  live- 
wire  woman  worker  of  to-day.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  get  ahead  in  business  through 
practical  application  of  the  definite  plans 
sh^  proposes,  no  matter  what  position  you 
may  now  ocupy.     Send  tor  it  to-day. 

umo.    cloth,   illustrated.   400   pp.,   %i.50 
net:  '-y  mail.  $1  .6j. 

Funk  &  Wagnalts  Company,  354-60  4lh  Ave.,  New  York 


Expressive  Jpilg^t 
English 


By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 


I-Iere  is  the  most  usable  new  book  on  EncHsh  expression 
for  men  and  women  who  need  to  put  English  to  practical 
use.  This  volume  explains  simply  and  directly  just  liow 
yon  can  make  evcrythinK  you  say  or  write  go  straight 
to  the  lieart  of  your  subject  with  tlie  greatest  power 
and  effect. 

Tiiis  new  book  sliows  you  tlie  factors  that  make  what 
you  say  powerful  and  convincing,  and  tieautiful  in  form. 
It  points  out  the  slips  and  indiscretions  which  take  the 
life  out  of  your  words. 

SOLVES  THE  PUZZLES  OF  GRAMMAR 

lliindrcdfiof  lliose  difticult  an<I  vital  problems  ot  gram 
mar  or  rhetoric  arc  explained  in  brief  and  simple  iorm. 
W  hen  you  arc  not  sure  whether  you  should  u>c  "who"  or 
"whoin,"or'Vhair'or"will;"  when  you  are  doubtful  about 
an  infinitive,  a  |K3ssossi  vc  cam*,  a  plural,  or  some  otl\er  lit- 
tle iK>int;  consult  thin  book,  and  get  the  answer  quickly. 
Here  you  will  learn  how  to  use  ngurcs  of  speech  to  ad- 
V, Ullage;  how  to  discriminate  between  synonyms;  how 
tc.  .1.  quire  clearness  an<l  directness  of  style;  how  to  get  a 
hto  id  and  practical  vocabulary.  Hundn^ds  of  such  sub- 
j>'i  t-t  arc  covered.     This  book  i»  invaluable  to  every  one 


whii  iiM'-i  Kngtish  and  wants  to  do  it  well. 

(Inth  h'fiitiil.  4T4  p'iKC*.     l'fi<f.  $1  Oo  tifl.   A;  m<ii7.  $l.'2 

FUNK  &  WAGNALUS  COMPANY.  3S4-360  Foarlh  Ave..  New  York 


What  15'  A  You 


from 
the 


Washington,  the  honu-  of  the  I'aihriiiJfr,  is  the  | 
nrrrv-ci'n/iT    of   civilization;    history    is    6»'/nj 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The   Fathfinder  s 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  l/ou  a  clear.  Im- 
partial and  corr-'ct  diagnosis  of  puhllr  ofairt 
during   these   strenuous,    epvch-  r:    ' 


to  show  llmt  you  niiKlit  li'<c  such  bp-tiht.   . 

tloa  13  w*«ka,   Tb* I6i  ilwiBat rviwjr  u,  Lut » i^  ,tic  ^WU  w Utt ««l  lii iww  Iiivmu. 


1  will  hnne  you  the  ■  r.llhhnilcr  13 

itcil  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 

.ill  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 

11"     zethyi'.ir.  This  paiier  fills  the  bill  without 

iMit  Si  .1  >car.   If  you  wantto  keep  posted  on  what 

1'  the  Icist  expense  of  time  or  monry.  this  is  your 

.V'cr  in  \-''    r  hnnie  which  is  sincere,  reli.iMe,  entertain- 

!ievcrythi;it'>icarly.  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send  15c 

The  Pathfinder,  Box  56,  Washington,  D.C. 


Bishopthorpe  Manor 

A  SCHOOL  for  girls    in  preparation 
for  college  or  for  life.     Certifi- 
cate privileges.     Two-year  fin 
ishing  course  for  High  School  grad- 
uates.     Secretarial    Work.     Expression, 
Music,  Art,  HouHehold  Arta  and  Sciences. 
Arta  and  Crafts.    Outdoor  sports.    Junior 
tJept.     Swimminer  pool.     Booklet. 

CLAUDE  N.  WTANT,  Principal, 
Box  251,  Bethleiiem,  Pa. 

New  Gymna^um  ayid  Sunmmin^  Pool 


Ward-Belmont  School  vln''.  wo^n 

Offers  a  six-year  course  of  study  embracing  two  years  of 
college.  Meets  exacting  demands  of  a  most  discriminating 
patronage.  For  information  address  The  Secretaky, 
Belmo.nt  Heiuuts.  Box  F,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Minne-Wawa  Camp  School  for  Girls 

High  school  subjects  and  all  winter  sports.  Also  subjecta 
for  girls  who  are  too  young  to  go  to  college. 

-Address   Mr.  and    Mrs.  M.  A.  EBERT, 
Tomahawk  Lake,  Oneida  Co.,  Wisconsin 

For  Voung  Ladies. 

Established     1842. 

Term  began  Sept.  12th.  In  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shen- 
andoah Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  chmate,  modern 
equipment.  Students  from  31  states.  Courses:  Collegiate 
(3  years;.  Preparatory  (4  years),  with  certificate  privileges. 
Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science.    Catalog.    8t»nnton,  V«. 


Mary  Baldwin 


Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

A  standard  College  for  Women.  Courses  leading  to  B.A., 
B.S.,  and  B.  S.  in  Home  Economics,  Music  and  .-^rt.  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts.    Catalogue  H. 

Miss  ELLEN  C.  SABIN,  President 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington  (Suburbs) 

|kf     .  •  1    n        I      C  *  ^^r  tbe  higher  education 

National  r  ark  oemmary  <>'><«««  wotnen.  Exten 

•  sion  courses  of  two  yi-ars' 
cullcgiate  work  above  high  school.  Home  Economics,  Floriculture. 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Music.  PaintiDiT.  Dramatic  Art,  systematic  study  of 
the  National  Capital.  James  E.  Auent.  A.M..  Ph.D..  LL.D..  President 
Illustrated  book  on  request  to  Registrar.  Box  167,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


PEDDI E 


A    SCHOOL 
FOR    BOYS 

Liberally  endowed.  Graduates  prepared  for  all  colleires.  Public- 
speaking  and  music.  60  acre  campus,  swimrainff  pool,  diamond,  grid- 
iron, gymnasium.  Lower  schtK)!  lor  Doya  from  11  to  14  years.  &3rd 
year.    9  mites  from  Princeton.     Write  for  booklets  and  catalog. 

ROGER  W.  SWETLANO,  LLD.,  Headousler,      Box  11  P.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Virginia,  Waynesboro. 

Fishburne  Military  School  ^dTrml::  urf  plr 

yonal  utt<_-ntion.  Rt-sultful  niihtar>  training.  39th  year.  New  $60,000 
fireprouf  cguipnient.  Diplonuk  admits  to  all  colleges.  Rates  $400. 
Spring  encampment  near  famous  caverns  at  Gruttoes  for  all  students. 
Catalogue.    Major  Morgan  H.  Hudgins,  Principal,  Box  404. 


IftJfihtVg  ^mtatygcatletny 


EPISCOPAL 


THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY 


Enrollment  at  St.  John's  Military  .Academ\  foi  the  year 
1918  is  now  complete.  Applications  are  Ix-ing  received 
for  1919-1920.     Address   Bo.\  IjL. 

Dr.  S.  T.  SMYTHE,  Presidenl,  Sl  John's  Mifiurr  Academy.  Delafield.  Wis. 


Bancroft  Training  School  tJrut^i:,:'T:^I^:i 

wlu*so   mental  devel-'pmonl    )i&s   Dot  progiesse*!  ni>rmally.     Winler 
quarters  in  l>eautiful  Philadelphia  suburb.     Summer  Hi^nie  on  et.a»t 
of  Maine.     Limited    attendance.      Resident  pbylician.    lU   tcacbe;* 
2V  nurses  and  attendants.      Circular,  write. 
New  Jeiisec,   Haddonfield.  E.  A.  Fa>sisutun.  M  D. .  Box  13;!. 

School    for   Exceptional    Children 

Every  facility,  in  a  suburban  home,  for  the  caie  and  training 
ot  children  who.  through  mental  or  physical  disability,  ai? 
unable  to  attend  public  or  piivate  schools.  H  miles  froni 
Philadelphia.      H.xikl.'l. 

MOLLIE  A.  WOODS.  Principal.  Box  160,  ROSLYN.  PeDnsylTinia 


Acerwood  Tutoring  School  ii^tard^  chlfdVc'^ 


Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  the  City  of  New  York 

.'\n  endowed  sv  lu>ol  l*"r.ink  nainrosch.  Director.  Pro\'itle> 
a  thorough  antl  comprehensive  musical  education  in  all 
branche*.  and  equipiied  to  give  highest  advantages  to  most 
exceptional  talents,     .\ddrcss 

Skcret.\ky.  i  jo  (lareinont  .Avenue.  New  York  City 


Winter  Camps  and  Schools 

M.\.\\  pariiits  are  setkiii|;  iiifornia- 
ti()ii  about  healthful  and  instructive 
places  for  boys  and  girls  of  \arious  ages 
anil  development,  who  for  some  reason 
cannot  attend  public  or  private  schools. 

It  is  very  simple  to  reach  a  conclusion 
with  the  assistance  of  The  Digest. 

Write  to  us  or  send  direct  for  descriptive 
announcements  of  Camps  and  Schools 
with  out-of-door  facilities  the  year  round, 
which  appear  in 
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How  To  Size  People  Up 
From  Their  Looks 


Little  Signs  That  Reveal  Character  At  a  Glance — Plain  as 
Print  When  You  Know  How  to  Read  Them 


ONE  evening  a  few  months  ago,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  Twentieth  Century 
bound  for  Chicago.  In  the  club  car 
after  dinner,  whom  should  I  run  into  but  my 
old  friend  John  Cogan. 

Our  talk  gradually  veered  around  to  busi- 
ness— as  usually  happens  between  business 
men.  But  this  was  no  ordinary  "shop  talk" — 
1  soon  found  myself  getting  a  brand  new  view- 
point on  meeting  and  dealing  with  others. 

From  the  ground  up,  John  Cogan  is  the  kind 
of  man  people  call  practical.  He  is  a  thorough- 
going business  man,  and  incidentally  has  al- 
ways been  a  mighty  good  salesman.  So  he  took 
me  somewhat  by  surprise  when  he  told  me— - 
apropos  of  a  big  deal  that  he  had  just  put  over 
— that  in  the  last  few  months  he  had  learned 
more  about  handlingpeopleand  getting  on  witli 
them  and  about  selling,  than  in  all  his  previou,-, 
years  of  experience  put  together. 

1  asked  him  how.  "By learning howto "read" 
people — from  their  faces,  from  their  outward 
appearance;how  to  look  into  them  and  throufjli 
thera,  instead  of  merely  at  them,"  was  his 
answer. 

"What  I  have  learned  about  judgingpeople." 
Johiii  continued,  "has  already  added  2.5%  to 
my  sales — and  you  know  I've  always  done 
fairly  well.  I  can  win  men  around  now  that  I 
used  to  fall  down  on — simply  because  I  can 
now  size  them  up  at  sight  and  tell  just  how  to 
go  at  them — whetiierto  get  rigiit  down  to  bus- 
iness or  open  up  in  a  roundabout  way — what 
their  weak  points  are — what  angle  of  talk  will 
make  the  best  appeal  to  each  man,  and  what 
facts  or  arguments  will  clinch  him.  It  is  all  as 
clear  as  a  book  when  you  know  the  simple  al- 
phabet of  signs  that  spell  out  a  man's  charac- 
ter and  his  mental  'slants' — an  alphabet  that 
is  surprisingly  easy  to  learn. 

"From  a  strictly  business  standpoint."  John 
went  on,  "I  consider  this  knack  of  judging 
people  at  sight  about  the  biggest  thing  I  ever 
picked  up  in  my  life  And  ycl  learning  it  was 
a  matter  of  only  a  few  spare  half-hours,  while 
smoking  my  after-dinner  cigar. 

"Maybe  you've  heard  of  Dr.  Katherine  M. 
H.  Blackford.  Everj'  once  in  a  while  some  mag- 
azine writes  her  up.  For  years  she  has  made  a 
business  of  analyzing  character  from  appear- 
ances.   One  of  the  big  agricultural  implement 


Has  Been  Doing  This  For  Years 

DR.  BLACKFORD'S  unerring  ability  to 
judge  people  at  sight  is  amply  evidenced 
by  her  remarkable  record  in  the  selection 
of  employees  for  such  firms  as  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Hercules  Powder  Company,  and  others.  In 
passing  on  thousands  of  applicants  each  year. 
Dr.  Blackford  estimated  the  character  and 
capabilities  of  each  entirely  from  the  outward 
signs.  The  accuracy  of  her  instantaneous  judg- 
ment is  proved  by  the  fact  that  98''o  of  her  se- 
lections— regardless  of  their"  previous  experi- 
encemade  good  at  the  jobs  in  which  she 
placed  them.  Her  7-le8son  course  no^v  mokes 
it  easy  for  anyone  to  learn  and  apply  the  simple 
principles  which  she  had  been  using  for  years. 


companies  paid  her  a  record  salary  for  picking 
employees  that  way — because  of  her  ability  to 
tell  from  an  applicant's  looks  whether  he  had 
the  stuff  to  make  good,  and  what  kind  of  a  job 
he  would  fit  into  best.  Instead  of  being  guided 
by  an  applicant's  record,  or  experience,  or  ref- 
erences. Dr.  Blackford  judged  his  good  points 
and  bad  points,  his  ability  and  dependability, 
entirely  from  what  she  could  see  of  him  while 
taking  his  application.  Other  big  firms  have 
also  paid  her  big  fees  fordoing  similar  work. 

"I  had  read  and  heard  enough  about  Dr. 
Blackford's  work,"  he  continued,  "to  convince 
me  that  she  had  learned  something  I  wanted  to 
learn.  I  did  a  little  sleuthing.  I  found  that 
she  had  taught  the  knack  of  judging  to  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women— all  the  way  from  «im- 
bitious  clerks  up  to  heads  of  million  dollar 
corporations. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  get  the 
knack  if  thej"^  could.  It  was  easier  than  I  ever 
dreamed  possible.  You  know  lots  of  things  that 
look  hard  at  first  turn  out  to  be  very  simple 
when  some  one  who  knows  shows  you  how. 
.'\fter  a  little  practice,  the  knack  of  'reading' 
people  from  their  outward  appearance  has  be- 
come almost  automatic  with  me." 
4<    *    *    «    *    * 

I  have  known  John  Cogan  for  years.  He  isn't 
a  man  who  l^ts  mere  enthusiasm  run  away  with 
him.  Results  are  the  only  things  that  count 
with  him.  But  there  was  one  point  I  didn't 
get — how  as  busy  a  man  as  John  Cogan  had 
found  time  to  go  to  school  to  Dr.  Blackford  or 
anyone  else. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort."  he  explained  when  I 
asked  him.  "I  found  that  Dr.  Blackford  has 
recently  boiled  the  whole  thing  down  into  7 
simple,  quick  and  easy  lessons  in  printed  form 

a  sort  of  vest  pocket  course  for  busy  peojile 
that  you  can  read  and  study  after  dinner  at 
home,  on  the  train,  or  any  other  lime  or  ]>laee 
that  happens  handy.  The  lessons  are  so  sim- 
ple and  interesting  that  they  are  more  like 
a  pastime  than  a  study.  My  first  evening 
on  those  lessons  was  more  fun  than  going 
to  a  show.  And  the  practical  results  be- 
gan to  show  immediately  that  first  evening 
gave  me  pointers  that  I  began  to  cash  in  on  the 
very  next  day.  The  rest  was  merely  a  matt<'r 
of  a  little  more  study  and  a  little  more  practice. 

"And  here  is  another  thing  that  makes  it 
easy — a  mere  request  to  the  publishers  of  Dr. 
I^lackford's  lessons  will  bring  them  for  ,5  days' 
free  examination.  If  they  don't  sell  themselves 
to  yo«i  when  you  look  them  over,  send  them 
back  and  they  cost  you  nothing.  If  you  think 
you  are  getting  value  received,  a  $.5  bill  pays 
for  theni.  That's  all.  And  I  can  honestly  say, 
Harry,  that  1  wouldn't  trade  what  I  got  fron\ 
those  lessons  for  any  J.5.000  check  ever  signed. 
let  alone  a  $,">  bill." 

One  of  tl)o  iH-st  moves  I  over  ninilo  in  my  life  w  ns  to 
t.iko  .lolui  Coftan's  siippostion  atui  foltcw  ,<uit.  Tli.il 
\v:is  about  tliroo  months  apo.  No«  that  l"n>  in  on  tho 
real  How  of  riMclintt  ix-oplo  from  tlio  outward  signs 
of  toUins  what  a  man  or  woman  is  like  from  wh.Tt 
thoy  look  like — I  can  say  "ditto"  to  cvbrythine  -'ohn 
Cogan  said. 


YOU  meet  a  man  or  a  woman  for  the  first 
time — you  may  be  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably impressed — may  form  an  instant 
liking  or  dislike  but  is  your  first  judgment  of 
people  based  on  anything  more  than  a  mtte 
half-conscious  impremtion  ?  Will  it  stand  the 
test  of  better  acQuaintance  ? 

Do  you  know  how  to  look  info  people — and 
through  them  merely  by  looking  of  them? 

Until  recently,  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
constantly  finding  himself  mistaken  in  his 
first  impressions  of  people — constantly  handi- 
capping himself  in  both  a  business  and  social 
way  because  of  his  inability  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  people  he  met. 

But  here  he  tells  how  the  simple  sigrts  that 
reveal  a  person's  character,  mental  workings, 
temperament,  trustworthiness,  or  other  traits, 
have  become  an  open  book  to  him;  how  these 
outward  signs  that  show  the  inner  qualities 
always  stand  out  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's 
face;  how  he  has  learned  to  tell  at  a  glance 
what  people  are  like  just  from  what  they  look 
like. 


He  didn't  paint  it  a  bit  too  strong — either  the  sim- 
plicity  of  it,  or  the  practical  day  after  day  value  of 
knowing  how  to  jiidfje  people.  Instead  of  relfinR  on 
mere  haphazard  impressions  alx>ut  them. 

Thanks  to  those  7  cAsy  lessons.  I  can  now  tell  almost 
the  minute  I  lay  eyes  on  people  how  to  make  them  m> 
friends,  in  either  a  business  or  social  way-  how  to  Uilk 
lo  them,  how  to  influence  them  to  the  best  advantag-e 
.\lso  lean  tell  at  a  g-lance  whom  I  can  tru>-t  and  w  hom 
I  can't.  The  first  time  I  see  a  man-  or  woman  either 
-I  can  (jet  a  txJtter  line  on  him  than  many  of  his 
friends  have  after  years  of  acqiiajntanco.  On  top  of 
all  this,  those  lessons  have  taught  mr  mor«at>out  niy 
self  than  lever  knew  before  and  when  you  coror 
right  down  to  it,  miglity  few  of  us  ever  rrally  know 
ourselves  to  say  nothing  of  others.  To  my  mind, 
those  two  points  are  two  of  the  biggest  factors  in  any 
kind  of  work  for  [business — knowing  yourself  end 
knowing  others.  No  wonder  Mr.  1..  K.  Haw  ley.  of 
fJrand  Rapids,  wrote  tlie  Independent  Corporatiiii 
as  follows: 

"If  1   had   known   years  ago  what   I  have 
learned  already  from  Dr.  Blackford's  Conr.«e. 
the  knowledge  would  have  hM-<-n  worth  a  thou 
sand  times  the  prii-e  of  these  lessons  to  me." 
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Next  to  the  ability  to  read  and  «  rite.  I  can't  think 
of  anything  more  practical  and  useful  to  any  man  or 
woman  th.-in  this  easily  acquired  ability  to  "read" 
others.  From  selling  a  bill  of  goods  to  addrcs<.inga 
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GERMANY'S  DOOM  WAS  FINALLY  SEALED  when 
her  last  two  allies,  Turkey  and  Austria,  realized  the 
uselessness  of  further  fighting  and  surrendered  to  the 
Entente.  Instead  of  Germany  consolidating  an  empire  in 
Central  Europe,  interested  observers  now  see  the  Allies  encour- 
aging the  development  of  a  group 
of  small  independent  nations 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Kar- 
pathians,  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Danube,  and  in  Western 
Asia.  When  Europe  was  recon- 
stituted after  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  Austria  took  the  lead- 
ing part.  The  Austrian  Metter- 
nich,  worshiping  political  re- 
action as  something  holy,  for  a 
generation  pulled  from  Vienna 
the  diplomatic  strings  that  kept 
princes  on  their  thrones  and 
peoples  in  subjection.  It  is,  there- 
fore, singularly  fitting  that  the 
triumph  of  democracy  a  century 
later  should  be  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  that 
the  first  nations  to  experience 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  through 
success  of  the  armies  of  the  free 

peoples  should  be  the  races  so  long  shackled  by  the  Hapsburg. 
Yet  the  political  task  of  building  the  new  from  the  ruins  of  th*^ 
old  is  never  a  simple  one.  It  may  be  fairly  easy  in  what  was 
once  Turkey,  for  we  now  have  an  independent  Arabia,  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia  already  enjoy  the  blessings  of  British  rule, 
while  Smyrna  has  for  some  time  had  a  practically  independent 
ruler,  and  Turkish  rule  in  many  spots  has  been  but  nominal. 
But  the  task  ahead  of  us  in  Central  Europe  can  only,  editors 
declare,  be  compared  to  "unscrambling  eggs."  With  famine, 
revolution,  and  economic  collapse  at  home,  the  appearance  of 
Allied  troops  on  the  Danube  and  the  advance  of  the  Italians 
across  the  Piave  were  the  signal  for  a  quick  exchange  from  offering 
to  begging  for  peace  on  the  pait  :r  Austria.  But,  as  someone  asked 
in  Paris,  is  there  any  longer  any  Austria  to  make  peace?  The 
ax  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  Hapsburg  tree,  observes  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  tho  other  dailies  prefer  a  different  figiire  for  the 
crashing  of  the  ramshackle  Austrian  Empire.  Tho  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor  likens  it  to  the  breaking  up  of  a 
wrecked  ship.  Others  call  it  "dismembering."  and  the  New  York 
Globe  sees  Austria  "dissolved,  blown  up  from  its  own  internal 
picric  acid,"  and  the  Danubian  basin  "littered  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  broken  regime."  Vienna  has  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  Hungary,  of  the  Czech o-SIovaks,  of  the  Jugo- 
slavs, the  Austrian  Germans  talk  of  ".  -ir  own  separate  nation. 


TWO   REASONS  WHY  VIENNA  QUIT. 

The  Italians  struck  at  A,  at  B  the  .Mlies  conquered  Albania  and 

Servia  and  established  a  foothold  on  the  Danulje. 


and  minor  nationalities  have  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  tn 
various  parts  of  the  Hapsburg  patrimony.  The  sudden  crum- 
bling of  this  great  and  ancient  empire  is  envisaged  by  our  editors 
as  one  of  the  great  facts  of  this  war.  "One  of  the  Great  Powers, 
the  most  evil,  looking  back  over  all  the  centuries,  the  head- 
quarters of  tjTannj'  and  reaction, 
of  persecution,  political  and  re- 
ligious, seems  about  to  disap- 
pear," says  Mr.  Simonds  in  the 
New  York  Tribune:  "thirty 
millions  of  slaves  are  to  become 
free  men;  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution,  arrested  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  has  been 
extended."  This,  we  are  told,  is 
the  "great  human  fact,"  but 
editors  also  point  out  that  the 
break-up  of  Austria  means  much 
to  us  from  the  political  and 
military  aspects.  For  one  thing, 
notes  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  "the  moment  the 
Brenner  Pass  is  open  for  the 
troops  of  the  Allies  to  invade 
Bavaria,  or  thej-  can  advance  un- 
interrupted across  the  Hungarian 
plain  to  occupy  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  Germany  will  have  to  acknowledge  her  irretrievable 
defeat."  Furthermore,  a  permanent  result  of  the  liberation  of 
the  subject  peoples  of  Austria^Hungary  would  be: 

"(1)  Instead  of  fifty-one  million  of  Austro-Hungarian  sub- 
jects, (ierniany  could  exploit  the  resources  of  only  twenty-two 
millions  of  Austro-Germans  and  Magyars;  (2)  these  liberat<^ 
nationalities  would  form  a  barrier  between  Germany  and  the 
Balkans  owing  to  their  racial  tradition  of  anti-Germanism  and 
their  goograi)liical  position.  Or,  to  borrow  tho  concise  formula 
of  Mr.  Dubosc:  "If  we  are  of  those  who  speak  of  demolishing 
Austria  and  do  not  speak  of  demolishing  Germany,  it  is 
because  (1)  the  diMiiolition  of  the  one  api>rars  to  us  definitive, 
while  that  of  the  second  api>ears  ephemeral;  (2)  because  the 
demolition  of  Germany  appears  to  us  superfluous  on  the  day  when 
Ih'ussia  will  bo  cast  down;  C^)  because  tho  demolition  of  Austria 
will  be  tho  niin  of  the  bl^c  of  (^entral  Europe,  which  was  hostile 
to  us,  and  in  particular  of  tho  mutual  aid  of  German  and  Hun- 
garian, assured  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  compromis^of  1867.'" 

It  is  but  in  accord  with  the  ordinary  and  expected  workings  of 
human  nature,  the  Chattanooga  Sews  obsen'ois  "that  the 
Hntontfvand  ourselves  encourage  the  l>reakinf;  up  of  the  Central 
monarchies  into  sm.allor  units" — 

"Gorniany  pursued  a  .Miuilar  cour.<e  toward  tho  Ukraine. 
Rusiiian  Poland.  Lithuania,  Ktithouia.  Livonia,  and  Finland.  For 
centuries  the  chief  fear  of  Germany  had  Inx^n  of  a  Musco\ite 
invasion.     Now  it   practises  to  iho   cast    the  policy  of  'Di^^<i• 
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and  rule.'  So  France  and  England  are  not  yet  willing  to  face  a 
future  restored  Germany,  with  powerful  allies  in  Austria  and  the 
Balkans.  So  anything  we  can  do  to  promote  the  separatist 
spirit  in  enemy  countries  is  fair  in  war.  We  hope  to  create  a 
front  in  the  interior  of  enemy  lands.  It  was  just  in  this  way 
that  the  Federal  Government  encouraged  in  the  '60's  the  forma- 
tion of  West  Virginia  out  of  the  flank  of  the  Old  Dominion  and 
received  it  into  the  Union." 

But,  the  Tennessee  daily  continues: 

"  It  must  be  frankly  said  that  there  is  a  danger  in  paying  too 
much  attention  to  racial  aspirations.     Problems  wiU  arise  for 


AUSTKIA-HUNGAUY'S  RACIAL  PROBLEM,  WHICH  THE  ALLIES  ARE  HELPING  TO  SOLVE. 
The  Slavs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  make  up  the  new  Czccho -Slovak  state.  The  Poles  of  Galicia  may 
join  their  brothers  to  the  north  to  form  an  independent  Poland.  The  people  of  Transylvania  are  largely 
akin  to  the  Roumanians  to  the  south.  A  group  of  Slav  states  in  the  lower  center  of  tho  map  may  join 
with  Montenegro  and  Servia  to  make  up  a  great  Jugo-Slav  nation. 

settlement  which  are  insoluble.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Balkans: 
races  and  religions  are  mixed  there  to  an  extent  which  can  be 
described  by  no  other  term  so  well  as '  scrambled  eggs. ' 

"  There  is  no  more  certain  cause  for  a  futiu-e  war  than  the  dis- 
memberment of  a  country.  The  President  has  kept  this  idea 
before  us.  It  was  the  wrong  done  France  in  1871  which,  as  the 
President  has  said,  kept  Europe  disturbed  for  fift}-  years,  and  in 
the  case  of  Italy,  tho  provinces  for  which  she  is  fighting  were 
given  Austria  in  the  time  of  Napoleon.  That  same  ruler  reduced 
Prussian  territory  by  half,  and  in  1813,  after  his  flight  from 
Moscow,  the  Prussians  fell  on  him 

"It  wiU  probably  be  found  on  investigation  that  not  all 
these  people,  nor  those  of  Transylvania,  wish  to  dei^ert  their 
old  allegiance.  lu  Bohemia  and  in  tho  Tyrol  there  is  a  large 
Teutonic  population." 

It  is  largely  because  it  has  been  such  "a  sing^ular  and  para- 
doxical dominion"  that  the  breaking  up  of  Austria  presents  such 
difficulties,  the  New  York  Globe  thinks.     It  recalls  certain  facts: 

"A  steady  war-maker,  she  has  steadily  b(>en  defeated,  yet 
after  each  overt lirow  she  has  emerged  substantially  intact  and 
often  with  gains  of  territory.  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  have 
beaten  her.  Russia  saved  her  when  Hungary  had  brought  the 
Hapsburgs  to  their  knees.  She  has  been  the  ward  of  Europe, 
whose  efTorts  to  commit  suicide  have  been  frustrat(>d.  The 
Hapsburg  power  was  the  rea.son  Gladstone  glanced  at  when  ho 
remarked,  great  liberal  and  friend  of  small  nations  tho  he  was, 
that  if  .Vustria-lhmgary  did  not  «>xist  it  would  be  necessiiry  to 
invent  her.  Europe  lias  felt,  were  th«>  conglomerate  populations 
of  the  upper  Damibian  Valley  not  artificially  held  together,  that 
the  bickerings  of  a  multitude  of  petty  states  would  keep  the 


world  in  turmoil.  The  Balkans  have  displayed  in  our  time,  even 
as  Italy  did  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  dangers  of  having  a  new 
nation  every  few  leagues. 

"America  is  heartily  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Czechs, 
the  Hungarians,  the  South  Slavs,  the  Poles,  the  Roumanians, 
the  ItaUans,  and  the  Ruthenians,  on  whom  has  been  laid  the 
heavy  hand  of  Teutonism;  but  will  the  emancipation  make  for  a 
durable  peace?  If  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Dardanelles,  come  into  being  nearly  a  score  of  small 
nations,  each  one  jealous  of  its  plaice"  in  the  sun,  it  is  not  certain 
pacifism  will  result.  Call  the  roll  of  the  proposed  comminution: 
Livonia,  Courland.  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  Poland,  Bohemia, 

H'ungary,  German  Austria,  Jugo- 
slavia, Roumania,  Servia,  Monte- 
negro, Bulgaria,  Albania,  and  Greece. 
"The  influence  of  the  big  nations 
should  go  to  making  the  aggregates 
as  large  as  possible.  The  world  has 
an  interest  in  the  reconstitution  of 
Russia,  a  large  Poland,  a  greater 
Roumania,  a  Jugo-?lavia  that  will 
bring  together  not  merelj-  Croatians, 
Dalmatians,  Styrians,  and  the  Ser- 
vians of  political  Hungary  and  of 
Bosnia,  but  Servia  and  ^lontenegro. 
The  big  nations  have  grave  faults, 
but  the  Uttle  ones,  except  they  ac- 
cumulate a  tradition  like  that  of 
seasoned  Switzerland,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, etc.,  have  even  graver  ones. 
Think     of     a     dozen     new      tariff 

frontiers! 

"Something  approximating  to  the 
Big  Brother  relation  which  this 
countrj'  would  like  to  sustain  to 
the  nations  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere seems  a  necessitj-  of  the  world- 
situation.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
league  of  peace  wiU  be  successful 
which  is  strictly  logical  in  its  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  equality 
of  national  right." 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
fears  Austria  will  go  "through  the 
convulsions  that  marked  the  dis- 
integration in  Russia."     Only — 

"The  struggle  in  Austria  will  be 
greater,  because  there  will  be  racial 
as  well  as  class  hatreds,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  bitter  than  a  racial  hatred.     So  the  very  dis- 
integration of  Austria  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  Allies." 

Since  the  visit  of  Kossuth,  Americans  have  sympathized  with 
Hungarian  dreams  of  independence.  To-day  the  Emperor  of 
Austria-Hungary  has  given  the  ISIagj'ar  state  a  complete  inde- 
pendent cabinet,  and  Count  Michael  Karolyi,  president  of  the 
Hungarian  lndt>pendence  party,  promises  the  formation  of  an 
independent  antidynastic  state  with  a  democratic  constitution. 
But  that  Hungary  is  speaking  too  late  to  save  herself  is  an 
opinion  which  has  been  formed  bj-  several  of  our  editors.  Hun- 
gary, the  New  York  Evening  Post  observes,  "wants  to  give  the 
impression  that  she  has  broken  loose  from  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
and  hence  has  been  relieved  of  all  blood-guilt  in  the  war,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  go  her  way  undisturbed;  but  the  peace 
conference  will  not  be  deceived."  Then  there  are  the  subject 
peoples  of  Hungary  whose  ^•iew-point,  as  the  New  York  Sun  notes, 
was  strikingly  revealed  to  the  ruling  Alagj'ars  "when  the 
Croatian  regiments  at-  Fiume,  Hungary's  only  seaport,  revolted 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  the  new  Czecho- 
slovak state."  The  Boston  Transcript  points  out  that  "the 
principle  of  the  self-determination  of  nationalities  will  inevitably 
deprive  Hungary,  as  she  is  now  constituted,  of  all  her  Moravian 
counties  in  the  north,  of  all  Transylvania,  of  the  Roumanian 
Banat  in  the  southeast,  and  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  in  the  south- 
west. Hungary  will  be  reduced  to  her  purely  Magyar  element." 
The  Transcript  concludes  that: 

"The  truly  great  nation  which  will  emerge  from  the  Austro- 
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Hungarian  wreck  will  be  Czecho-Slovakia,  which  will  stand  in 
middle-Europe  as  Mount  Zion  stood  in  Judea,  beautiful  for 
situation,  and  crowned  with  her  ancient  and  cultured  capital, 
Prague.  Czecho-Slovakia,  leading  by  the  hand  Jugo-Slavia, 
farther  south,  will  possess  a  moral  and  intellectual  hegemony 
among  the  Slavic  races,  and  will  by  this  means  quite  ov(^rshadow 
Hungary,  which  has  made  its  choice  for  ill  instead  of  for  good." 

Austria's  announced  willingness  to  deal  directly  with  the 
Czecho-Slovak  National  Council,  the  raising  of  the  red  and  white 
flag  in  Prague,  and  the  tearing  down  of  the  symbols  of  Hapsburg 
rule  in  the  old  Bohemian  city,  are  first  steps  in  the  recovery  of 
national  independence  by  this  state,  whose  armies  have  fouglit  so 
valiantly  thousands  of  miles  from  their  homeland. 

Somewhat  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Jugo-Slavs. 
Slovenes,  Croatians,  and  Servians  recently  declai-ed  upon  certain 
fundamental  principles  through  the  e.xecuti\e  committee  of 
their  national  council.     These  were: 

"First,  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  all  the  Slovenes,  (Croatians, 
and  Servians  on  a  racial  basis,  without  reference  to  their  present 
political  frontiers. 

"Secondly,  to  create  a  sovereign  state  on  a  democratic  basis. 

"Thirdly,  to  see  that  the  nationalities  represented  b>-  the 
council  have  a  delegate  at  the  peace  conference." 

Who  will  lead  in  the  new  Slavonic  state,  the  Servian,  the  Croa- 
tian, or  the  Slovene?  This  question  is  answered  thus  by  such 
a  distinguished  Sex'vian  as  Professor  Michael  Pupin : 

"The  ablest  of  them  will  be  the  leaders,  and  the  others  will 
follow.  But  the  foundation  on  which  the  South  Slavonic  state 
is  to  be  raised  must  be  Servia,  as  was  defined  in  the  declaration 
of  Corfu  by  representatives  of  the  Government  of  Servia  and 
the  South  Slav  committee  of  London,  the  leaders  of  the  South 
Slavs  in  Austria-Hungary.  The  real  reason  why  Servia  must 
be  the  foundation  of  the  South  Slavonic  state  is  because  Servia 
is  a  democracy  and  has  been  so  for  more  than  a  century,  and  the 
Servian  is  well  trained  in  a  democratic  form  of  government.  The 
Slovene  and  the  Croatian  are  not,  but  they  will  undoubtedly 
take  to  it  rapidly,  because,  being  Slavs,  they  have  a  natural 
inclination  toward  democracy,  an  inclination  which  has,  how- 


TnE   .IIG-S.\W. 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

ever,  been  dwarfed  by  the  long  subjection  to  the  autocracy  of 
Austria  and  of  Ihuifjary. 

"The  Servian  of  Servia  has  also  made  more  sacrifices  in  blood, 
in  treasure,  and  in  sufTering  of  every  kind  to  win  the  independence 
of  the  Jugo-Slavs.  Tlu>  .\llies  know  that  the  Si>r\  ian  of  Servia  is  a 
brave  and  loyal  ally  and  that  they  can  trust  him.  There  is  no 
doubt  ill  my  mind  that  before  many  years  have  passed  the  Allies 
will  have  found  out  tluit  the  Croatians.  tin-  Slovenes,  and  the 
Servians  of  Austria  are  just  as  brave  and  loyal  as  the  Servians 


of  Servia.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  Servia  has  had  the 
leadership  of  the  South  Slavonic  movement  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  It  was  because  this  movement  seemed  to  the  Oermana 
such  a  threatening  one  that  Servia  was  attacked  in  1914. 

"  If  a  South  Slav  state  is  to  be  formed  in  the  Balkans,  and  if 
the  S(;rvians  are  t6  be  the  pillars  of  this  state,  as  they  really  will 


••PLE.\.SE  P.\.SS  THE   PIE!" 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

be,  then  it  is  unthinkable  to  form  it  under  any  other  basis  than  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  with  the  djmasty  of  Karageorgevitch 
at  its  head.  Under  the  Karageorgevitch  we  can  have  a  truly 
democratic  Jugo-Slavia,  in  which  the  Servian,  the  Croatian, 
and  the  Slovene  will  enjoy  absolutely  equal  rights  and  privileges." 

The  Poles,  whose  cause  has  been  so  ably  led  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  Paderewski,  expect  to  form  a  united  state  from  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  Austrian  Poland,  with  access  to  the  Baltic  Sea, 
presumably  by  way  of  Danzig.  A  Polish  army,  which  was 
brought  to  life  by  a  decree  of  President  Poincar^  of  France,  was 
given  the  sanction  of  the  United  States  and  other  Allied  govern- 
ments. Mr.  Paderewski  has  recruited  in  this  country  a  con- 
siderable force  which  is  being  traiaed  in  this  country  and  Canada 
and  being  transported  constantly  by  contingents  to  join  the 
Polish  army  in  France,  writers  in  the  press  remind  us.  A  free 
Poland  with  the  boundaries  now  marked  out  for  it  would  be  a 
nation  of  twenty  million  inhabitants. 

Italj',  of  course,  will  now  receive  her  "Irredenta."  There 
remains  the  great  German  population  of  the  old  Austrian 
duchies.  German  writers  have  suggest^  that  these  t^en  million 
Germans  will  join  the  German  Empire  as  a  new  federal  stat<'. 
German-Austrian  deputies  in  the  Austrian  Keichsrath  have  met 
to  announce  the  creation  of  a  "German  state  of  Austria,"  which 
will  represent  Austria  which  will  seek  access  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  will  conduct  its  «wn  separate  peace  ni-gotialions.  The 
Chica;j:o  Daili/  Xcim  thinks  that  the  acquisition  of  the  German 
pro\inces  of  Austria  would  far  more  than  compensate'  G«Tmany 
in  territory-  and  population  if  .she  loses  Pos<>n  and  Danzig  to 
Poland,  Alsac«^Lorraine  to  France,  and  Schleswig  to  Demnark. 
But  the  New  York  Titncs  points  out  that  in  the  first  place  if 
German  Austria  should  enter  the  German  Empire,  "it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  she  might  be  a  cent^T  of  anti-I*russian  ft<eling 
around  which  other  South  German  statos  could  rally."  Moreover, 

"If  the  newly  troed  Slav  fwoples  succeed  in  establishing  the 
fi>deration  for  which  tlicy  hope,  it  is  quite  jx^ssibh-  that  the  new 
center  of  gravity  in  C\'ntnil  Europe  may  l)e  at  IVaguc  or  Warsaw. 
The  future  holds  difficulties,  but  it  is  far  less  promising  for  Ger- 
many than  the  old  system  by  which  Vienna  and  Budapest  could 
force  millions  of  Slavs  and  1-itius  to  support  Pan-German  pl&us." 
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OUR  "POST  OF  HONOR"  IN  THE  BATTLE 


W' 


''—-•-'  -WITHOUT  THE  PRESSURE  EXERTED  upon 
the  enemy  by  your  incessant  attacks  between  the 
Argonne  and  the  Meuse,"  said  a  French  army 
chief  to  an  American  general,  as  reported  in  a  dispatch  from 
the  Main  Headquarters  of  the  First  American  Army  to  the 
New  York  World,  "Ostend,  Bruges,  and  Lille  might  still  be  in 
German  hands."  While  American  forces,  fighting  against  the 
strongest  eonocntration  of  German  power  on  any  front,  grind 

their  way  into  the  Verdun 
\  "hinge"  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man line  northward  to  the 
Holland  border,  evidences 
increase  that  to  our  two 
new  armies  has  been  con- 
tided  the  "post  of  honor" 
on  the  Western  Front. 
Testimony  regarding  our 
importance  in  the  military 
scheme  of  things  comes,  as 
is  fitting,  largely  from  our 
Allies  and  from  German 
sources.  If  Foch  turns  the 
present  German  retreat 
through  Belgium  and  north- 
ern France  into  a  rout, 
most  critics  are  agreed  that 
the  cutting  of  the  German 
communications  north  of 
Verdun  by  American  sol- 
diers will  furnish  the  de- 
cisive blow. 

Two  recent  events,  so 
small  in  themselves  as  to 
be  pretty  well  buried  in  the 
news  of  peace  proposals  and 
politics,  take  on  vital  sig- 
nificance when  viewed  to- 
gether in  the  light  of  the 
deadliness  to  Germany  of 
even  a  comparatively  slight 
American  advance.  The 
first  of  these  events,  the 
shelling  of  the  main  line  of 
the  railroad  in  the  region  of 
Conflans  by  16-inch  Amer- 
ican naval  guns,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  rupture  of 
German  communications, 
which  the  second  event, 
the  capture  of  the  little 
village  of  Aincreville  on 
the  following  day,  seems  to  make  certain.  As  a  correspondent 
points  out  in  The  World,  the  distinguished  German  General  von 
Marwitz,  called  in  the  day  before  to  stop  the  Americans,  had 
ordered  that  the  line  of  hills  running  westward  from  Dun-sur- 
Meuse  to  Buzancy  were  to  be  held  "whatever  the  cost  of  holding 
them  may  be,"  since  possession  of  them  would  give  the 
American  artillery  a  free  sw(*ep  of  the  all-imi)ortant  trunk-line 
railroad  from  Metz  to  Lille,  ^Vnother  writer  in  this  paper 
points  out  that  "Aincreville  is  only  three  miles  southwest  of 
Dun  and  the  hills  taken  are  only  eight  miles  south  of  the  vital 
crossing  of  the  Meuse  at  Stenay.  The  advance  made  by  the 
Americans  is  about  two  miles." 

Fighting  on  this  front,  where  Germany  has  sent  In  "three 
times  as  many  reenforcements  to  each  division  in  the  line  as  at 
Cambrai,"  resembles  the  old  terrific  pounding  tactics  of  trench 


LIEUT.-QEN.  HUNTER  LIUOETT, 

Commaudiiig  the  First  American 
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warfare  rather  than  the  warfare  of  movement  which  has  begun 
further  north.  A  single  town  has  been  taken  and  lost  foirrteen 
times  before  becoming  definitely  American.  Counter-attacks  are 
frequent.  Says  a  correspondent,  writing  after  the  last  American 
advance: 

"This  form  of  resistance  is  accompanied  by  a  concentric 
ar tiller j'-fire  whose  violence  recalls  the  first  battle  before  Ver- 
dun, and  it  is  the  most  painful  ordeal  which  the  American 
troops  have  yet  had  to  undergo.  But  where  our  infantry  cede 
feet,  under  a  Niagara  of  high  explosives  in  Belleau  Wood  on 
the  right,  they  gain  yards 
in  the  center. 

"Everywhere  the  fight- 
ing is  incessant.  Mostly  it 
is  dull,  drab,  and  dirty; 
always  it  is  bloody  and 
heroic  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  as  well  as  by  our 
own  boys.  The  coming  of 
the  dove  of  peace  is  in- 
audible out  here." 

Another  correspondent, 
writing  to  the  New  York 
Times,  explains  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  oper- 
ations north  of  Verdun  is 
not  to  be  measured  in 
kilometers  gained,  but  in 
its  effect  on  the  whole 
situation: 

"  Since  General  Pershing's 
men  launched  their  first 
attack,  in  the  mist  of  the 
morning  of  September  26, 
they  have  fought  and  put 
out  some  twenty  German 
divisions,  among  which  are 
some  of  the  best  in  the 
German  Army,  such  as 
three  of  the  five  Guard 
divisions  and  the  28th, 
known  as  the  Kaiser's  Own. 
In  front  of  us  now  there 
are  some  eighteen  more 
divisions,  and  others  are 
being  brought  up  day  by 
day  to  confront  us. 

"On  the  front  of  the 
First  American  Army  the 
last  four  weeks  have  seen 
some  of  the  fiercest  fight- 
ing of  the  whole  war,  where 
the  best  soldiers  the  Kaiser 
has  are  fighting  youthful 
Americans  under  orders  to 
hold  at  all  costs  the  line 
which  protects  the  Lux- 
emburg gateway,  the  most 
important    artery    of     the 

German  Army.  Captured  German  officers  explain:  *We  have 
just  got  to  hold  north  of  Verdun.'  A  captured  order  of  a 
German  general  says  the  fate  of  the  Fatherland  may  hang 
on  the  fight  north  of  Verdun.  If  the  M<?zi6res-Luxemburg 
railroad  system  is  reached  or  put  under  easy  gun-fire,  ail 
commimiication  for  the  German  front  from  in  front  of  Laou  to 
the  Meuse  falls." 

In  four  weeks,  announces  a  Headquarters  statement  covering 
operations  between  October  1  and  October  28,  the  American 
forces  on  this  front  have  passed  through  the  Hindenburg  liui', 
the  Volker  line,  the  Kriemhilde  line,  and  now  face  the  Freya 
line,  while  the  Germans  are  busy  on  further  fortifications  in 
the  rear.  In  this  time  the  Americans  have  captured  more  than 
20,000  prisoners  and  127  guns  of  all  calibers.  In  addition,  a 
large  number  of  machine  guns  and  antitank  guns  and  much 
ammunitiou   have  been   taken.     American  gunners  have  fired 
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more  than  2,500,000  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition,  at  times 
running  as  high  as  150,000  a  day.  They  have  used  more  than 
1,000  cannon  of  all  calibers,  not  including  captured  guns,  which, 
using  their  own  ammunition,  have  been  tiu-ned  against  the 
Germans.  Since  Septembcir  26,  2.'50  airplanes  have  b(!en  brought 
down  and  23  enemy  observation-balloons  have  been  shot  down 
in  flames.  This  record  is  r(i'garded  as  remarkably  good,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  weather  has  been  adverse,  with  but  three 
really  good  flying  days.  The  American  air-bombing  service 
has  made  many  successful  sallies  behind  the  enemy  lines  by 
daj'  and  night,  droj)ping  more 
than  80,000  pounds  of  high  ex- 
plosive bombs.  On  one  of  thcfsc 
expeditions  more  than  200  air- 
planes were  used,  making  the 
largest  airplane  concentration  on 
a  single  mission  ever  known. 
American  enginein's  have  doiu' 
yeoman  work  in  remaking  roads 
ruined  by  four  years  of  shelling 
and  German  min(is.  Over  a  five- 
kilometer  zone  ahead  of  the 
army's  starting-off  point  no  roads 
existed,  and  the  Americans  faced 
a  formidable  task  to  keep  sup- 
))lies,  food,  and  ammunition  mov- 
ing steadily,  as  has  to  be  done  to 
run  a  great  army.  Forty  thou- 
sand engineers,  working  day  and 
night,  rebuilt  the*  ntuded  roads, 
using  stone  from  destroycxi  vil- 
lages for  a  great  part,  and  inci- 
dentally wiping  off  the  map  vil- 
lages which  for  four  years  had 
existed  only  in  dismal  and  scat- 
tered piles  of  moss  -  blanketed 
stones. 

Nor  will  the  coming  bad 
weather  bring  any  respite  to 
"the  makers  of  the  war,"  who 
do  not  'love  it  well  enough  to 
wish  for  its  continuance  through- 
ouu  the  coming  winter,"  declares 
the  Boston  Transcript.  "Our 
most   convincing  answer  to  the 

German  requests  for  an  armistice,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor 
of  this  paper,  is  our  preparation  for  a  winter  campaign: 

"Before  our  men,  whose  task  is  the  conquest  of  Alsace,  lies 
that  historic  valley  which  runs  ]>etwcen  the  Vosges  and  the 
Rhine  from  AUkirch  to  Frankenllial.  May  it  not  be  haunted 
by  the  souls  of  some  of  its  brave  sons  who  fought  for  France? 
It  is  easy  to  beli(>ve  that  our  soldiers  may  b(>  led  by  the  mj\rtial 
spirit  of  Klt'^ber  and  th(>  Kellernianns — on(>  of  the  latter  the  sa\ior 
of  France  at  Valmy,  and  the  oth(>r,  his  son,  the  leader  whose 
impetuous  charge  turned  Marengo  into  a  victory.  There,  be- 
twixt mountain  rang(>  and-ri\'er  bank,  with  fortresses  in  front, 
there  will  be  fierce  fighting  for  possession  of  Alsace.  And  for 
Lorraine  the  lighting  may  bo  even  ti(>rcer  a  little  way  to  the  west 
in  the  sector  where  our  aviators  drop  their  compliments  on 
Metz. 

"The  men  who  have  alr(^ady  br  >ki'n  up  thirty  of  his  di\isions 
there  will  keep  liim  busy.  They  will  see  to  it  that  he  shall  ha\  e 
no  rest.  And  tliat  is  the  all-in('lusiv(>  i)urpose  of  the  wintir's 
work.  The  (Jiu-nian  arini(>s  nuist  get  no  chance  of  n>cuiu'n!tiou 
and  reconstruction,  no  time  to  manufacture  fresh  stores  of  guns 
and  ammunition,  no  oi)])ortunity  to  fortify  any  new  line  of  de- 
fense. These  are  just  Ihe  tilings  for  which  tliey  wish  to  olitiiin 
an  armistice,  and  we  should  be  fools  indecnl  if  we  let  theTu  h;;\  e 
their  wish.  \V(>  are  not  i)rolonging  the  war  by  the  determination 
to  carry  it  right  on  through  the  winter  without  a  pause.  On 
llie  contrary,  we  are  short(>ning  it,  by  i)n'venting  the  Germans 
from  getting  their  breath  for  its  prolongation." 


PEACE  TO   MAKE  FOOD   SCARCER 
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AS  THE  GERMAN   SOLDIER  SEES   HIMSELF. 

Cover  design  of  a  German  map  taken  in  a  German  oflBcer's  dugout 
and  sent  to  us  by  Lieut.  I.  S.  Randall,  A.  E.  F. 


y  A  SELECTIVE   DRAFT  OF  CONSCIEN'CE,  each 

family  in  the  country  is  a  separate  unit  in  "the  invin- 
cible American  food  army,"  we  are  t^jld  by  the  Food 
Administration,  which  urges  earnestly  tliat  "every  table  thould 
be  spread  and  everj'  meal  should  lie  eaten  with  the  wants  of  the 
world  in  mind,  eaten  with  war-conscience  to  guide."  Feeding 
the  armies  and  civilians  of  the  l>elligerent  Powers  is  a  pressing 
problem  of  the  moment,  but  it  is  foolish  to  think,  as  the  New  York 

Globe  and  other  journals  point, 
out,  that  the  end  of  the  war  will 
mean  an  end  of  food  shortage. 
Note  is  taken  of  the  utterance  of 
Mr.  Pack,  of  the  National  War 
Garden  Commi.ssion,  that  with 
every  mile  of  land  in  France  and 
Belgium  recaptured  from  the 
Geruians  there  will  l>e  so  many 
n  ore  thousands  of  i>e<jp!<-  de- 
jjendeiit  upon  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  their  food.  And 
The  Globe  goes  on  Ui  say  that 
if  peace  comes  wthiu  the  year 
there  will  be  enormous  mar- 
kets for  food  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  it  thinks  it  will  be 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
that  will  have  to  me<-t  the  m-eds 
of  those  starving  ]X)pulations, 
altho  others  may  obje<'t  to  oIk'V- 
ing  the  scriptural  injunction  that 
"If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him."  We  are  told  al.'<o  that  Rus- 
sia is  facing  one  of  the  worst  fam- 
ines in  the  history  of  the  world, 
which  will  become  acute  in  the 
spring  of  1919.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  admonishes  us  that  if 
any  one  is  disposed  to  think  of 
himself  first,  "let  him  remember 
that  the  amount  of  wheat  he 
usually  consumes  here  at  home 
will  keep  three  diildren  alive  for 
the  same  lengtli  <»f  time  in  the 
refugee  camps,"  and  under  the  severely  strict  rationing  sys- 
tems that  now  prevail  almost  everj-where  in  Europe  "it  would 
sustain  two  women  in  Allied  countries."  We  are  a.ssured 
by  the  Federal  Food  Board,  which  outhnes  the  program  of 
the  Food  Administration,  that  altho  details  of  this  program 
change  every  day,  almost  every  hour,  the  main  outline  has 
not  been  altered  since  the  Inter-Allied  Food  Council  agnnnl 
that  America  should  provide  this  year  17..").")0,(X)0  tons  of 
food,  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  over  last  year's  jirodigious 
achievement.  From  the  statement  of  the  board  as  given  to 
the  press  we  quote  the  following  informing  and  impressive 
observations : 

"The  largest  item  in  the  program  of  food  export.*  is  1(\  1  ' 

tons  of  bread-making  flour  and  grains — more  than  4('0.r'  i 

bushels.  Part  of  that  is  the  surplus  of  one  of  the  largest  wheat 
crops  ever  harvesli'd  in  this  country — r«Hlu<'« d  again  by  a  short- 
age of  corn.  A  sulistantial  part  of  this  .sjtving  will  <'onn*  from 
the  con.scious,  deliberate  saxing  of  100,()(W).(XX)  American  citizens, 
male  and  female,  big  and  little.  , 

"Suppose  that  of  th.'  4(Kl.l)(XU)00  bu.shels  and  over  thai  we 
ship.  100.(XX),(KX)  is  to  be  a<'complished  by  saxnng.  So  far  as 
this  account  is  concerned,  the  actual  amount  to  be  sa\ed  is  not 
es!<ential:  an  imagiiuiry  figure  will  do.  For  the  total  shipment 
will  include  bread  grains  all  lunijicd  toirctlier,  wheat,  rye. 
barley,  and  to  some  extent  corn,  and  the  projKtrt ions  will  vary  as 
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THE   BEAST  THAT  TALKS  LIKE  A  MAN. 

"  I  demand  an  boDorable  Peace — no  humiliation,  etc." 
— HardinK  in  tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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ALL  KEADY  KOH   PEACE  NEGOTL^TIOXS. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


"A  PROUD  PEOPLE,   ACCUSTOMKD  TO   VTCTORY  "—MAXIMILIAN. 


the  program  works  out.  Say  for  the  present  we  are  to  find 
100,000,000  bushels  by  saving.  Put  that  in  the  terms  of  the 
individual.  It  is  the  same  as  tho  each  one  allowed  himself  four 
bushels  of  grain  in  his  bread  for  the  year  in  place  of  five  bushels, 
which  was  the  ordinary  calculation  in  the  bygone,  wasteful  days." 

From  Washington  Mr.  Judson  C.  Welliver,  staff  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Globe,  writes  that  it  is  startling  to  be  assured  by 
the  Food  Administration  that  this  country  has  produced  less 
foodstuffs  this  year  than  last,  because  most  people  believe  the 
contrary,  and  that  is  "one  of  the  bad  features  of  the  situation." 
He  tells  us  further  that — 

"The  wheat  crop  of  1918  is  not  a  record-breaker,  but  it  is  far 
ahead  of  last  year's.  The  public  has  had  that  sole  fact  dinned 
into  its  ears  till  it  has  attached  too  much  importance  to  it. 
While  there  is  indeed  an  increase  in  wheat,  there  are  deficits  in 
many  other  crops,  and  in  the  aggregate  a  big  and  real  shortage. 
Here  is  a  balance-sheet  of  the  essential  crops  made  up  for  me  by 
the  Food  Administration  experts  which  1  am  assured  gives  an 
a<!curate  impression  of  the  real  situation. 

"Increases  in  production  of  the  following  crops  for  1918,  as 
against  1917,  are: 

Increase  in 
Bushels 

Wheat 267,000.000 

Barley 26,000,0()() 

Rye 10,000, 000 

Buckwheat 2,000,000 

Rice .  .      5,000,000 

Beans 3,000,000 

Total 319,000,000 

"But  this  is  offset  by  decreases,  as  against  1917,  as  follows: 

Decrease  in 
Bushels 

Oorn 441,000,000 

Oats 52,000,000 

Potatoe.s ...  51,000,000 

,Sweet  potat()f.> 2,000,000 

Total  340,000.000 

"Thus,  there  is  a  net  decrease  of  227,O0O,0(K)  bushels,  which, 
taking  thirty-three  bushels  to  the  ton,  means  well  over  7.000.000 
tons." 

Mr.  Welliver  points  out,  however,  that  the  deficit  is  not  so 
serious  aa  the  bushelage  figures  make  it  appear,  V)ecause  of  th»> 
immense  importance  of  wheat,  and  he  proceeds: 

"The  Food  Administration's  answer  is — first,  that  with  the 
w  orld  in  its  pres«>nt  scrape,  food  is  food  and  bushels  are  bushels. 
People  in  Europe,  and  people  here,  are  going  to  be  compelh'd 
to  eat  whatt'vcr  food  can  he  giv»»n  them.  Kuropc  must,  for 
instance,  take  more  corn  than  ever  before,  and  learn  how  to 
use  it.  'The  alternative  will  be  to  go  hungry. 

"The  second  part  of  the  answer  is  that  th(>rt'  is  no  such  inj- 
mense  concealed  suri)lus  of  food  in  thi^  eountr>  now  as  there 
was  last  winter." 


A  HEALTHIER,  WEALTHIER,  WISER  LAND 

THE  "EARLY  TO  BED  and  early  to  rise"  theory  was 
amply  vindicated  by  the  results  of  the  seven  months  of 
"daylight-saving,"  observe  the  sagacious  writers  for  the 
press  as  they  note  how  much  healthier,  wealthier,  and  wiser  we 
all  are  than  we  would  have  been  if  the  clocks  had  not  all  been 
set  ahead  during  the  past  spring  and  summer.  Of  course,  the 
Providence  Journal  rises  to  remark,  there  were  a  few  minor 
drawbacks  connected  with  this  national  attempt  "to  rise  with 
the  lark  and  with  the  lark  to  bed."  "Parents  of  small  children 
will  testify  that  there  has  been  more  trouble  than  usual  about 
the  going-to-bed  hour,  and  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  had  less 
benefit  than  usual  from  summer  moonlight  evenings  because 
Luna  does  not  make  her  appearance  as  early  as  she  used  to  do." 
But  against  all  such  trivial  troubles  are  opposed  the  overwhelming 
advantages  that  have  come  to  a  hundred  million  people. 

Are  we  healthier?  "Outdoor  life  has  been  everywhere  stimu- 
lated," replies  this  Providence  daily;  "we  have  lived  nearer  to 
nature,  come  closer  to  obeying  her  laws;  we  have  abandoned  in 
some  measure  our  foohsh  habit  of  lying  abed  long  after  the  sun 
got  up."  The  New  York  Sun  answers  the  same  question  b> 
relating  that  "factory  work  of  all  kinds,  which  requires  strong 
light  and  accurate  ej'esight,  has  been  benefited  to  an  extent  which 
no  one  has  been  able  to  estimate  in  terms  of  money,  and  the  healtli 
of  working  men  and  women  in  every  line  of  employment  has  been 
improved  through  working  in  daylight,"  and  by  reporting  the 
assertions  of  humanitarians  "that  the  number  of  accidents  in 
factories,  on  transportation-lines,  and  on  the  highways  has  been 
reduced  greatly." 

Of  course  we  are  wiser.  We  have  learned,  as  the  New  York 
(Hobe  notes,  how  to  make  "life  more  enjoyable  for  everybody." 
We  have  learned  something  of  the  beauties  of  that  morning 
hour,  others  observe.  We  have  not  been  deceiving  ourselves, 
as  some  opponents  of  the  plan  used  to  say,  but,  like  truly  wise 
people,  have,  in  the  words  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  "simply 
demonstrated  our  moral  superiority  to  our  mechanical 
arrangements." 

But  perhaps  most  people  will  judge  of  the  success  of  the  day- 
light-saving plan  by  the  dollars  and  cents  standard,  and  will 
ask,  Has  it  made  us  wealthier,  as  well  as  healthier  and  wiser? 
Most  editors  agree  that  it  has,  and  special  authorities  are  both 
emphatic  and  specific  on  this  point.  President  Marks,  of  the 
National  Daylight  Saving  Association,  has  not  yet  compiled 
definite  figures  on  the  saving  iu  gas  and  electricity,  but  cites  his 
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own  personal  experience  to  show  liow  the  amount  f*an  be  esti- 
mated.    For  instance,  he  says, 

"At  my  camp  in  the  Adirondacks  this  summer  we  burned 
denatured  alcohol  for  lighting  purposes  as  in  the  past.  Usually 
we  have  had  to  burn  forty  gallons,  but  this  year  we  needed  but 
thirteen.  The  saving  elsewhere  must  have  been  fairly 
proportionate." 

Some  practical  results  of  America's  first  season  of  daylight 
saving  were  stated  by  Senator  Calder,  the  sponsor  of  the  daylight- 
saving  measure  in  Congress,  just  before  the  close  of  the  period 
affected,  March  31  to  October  27.  The  iSenator  from  New  York 
reports  a  saving  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  coal,  and  an 
estimated  cut  of  .12,000,000  in  the  gas-bills  of  the  nation.  As 
be  says: 

"This  additional  b(jur  of  daylight  has  been  most  helpful  to 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  nation  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  it  to  plant  war-gardens,  thereV)y  not  only  relieving 
the  strain  upon  the  farm  but  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
tending  toward  economy  in  family  expenditure.  It  has  also 
..s-i^ed,  too,  in  gas  and  electric  bills  not  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  che  money  formerly  spent  for  this  purpose.  In  addition, 
it  will,  during  the  seven  months 
of  operation  this  year,  save  at 
least  one  million  tons  of  coal. 
It  has  afforded  in  the  construc- 
tion of  can  tonments  for  our  Army , 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
and  war-supplies  of  every  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  building  of  ships 
one  more  hour  of  daylight  for 
the  men  engaged  in  those  in- 
dustries. Without  question  this 
bill  has  been  more  helpful  in 
the  great  war-work  in  which  this 
nation  is  engaged  than  any  other 
one  thing. 

"One  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  tons  of  coal  saved  by  turning 
the  clock  ahead  an  hour  for  seven 
months  is  the  estimate  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tion of  the  economy  effected  by 
lessening  the  load  on  lighting 
plants  through  the  dayliglit- 
saving  scheme." 

President  Charles  Lathro]) 
Pack, of  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission, credits  the  daylight- 
saving  law  with  being  largely- 
responsible  for  the  production  of 
the  record  $500,000,000  cro^  of  the  war-gardens,  which  is  fifty- 
one  per  cent,  greater  than  the  crop  last  j'ear,  when  the  gard(>ners 
did  not  have  the  extra  hour  for  working.  Mr.  Pack  al^o  calls 
attention  to  the  indirect  <>ffect  of  the  garden-work  during  the 
extra  hour,  in  giving  the  workers  more  "pep"  for  the  next  day's 
regular  tasks.  Thousands,  he  says,  "went  into  their  gardens 
after  work  in  the  big  plants  and  there  produced  food  in  the 
plots  started  for  them  by  the  management,  who  found  a  war- 
gardener  to  be  a  very  good  worker." 

The  daylight-saving  measure  has  met  with  such  wide  ajv 
proval,  altho  "the  unscientific  proposal  for  its  continuance 
through  the  winter  months"  was  rejected,  that  the  Springfield 
RepiiMican  thinks  "it  may  surprize  a  good  many  city  folk  to 
realize  how  it  io  viewed  by  some  of  the  farmers,"  and  says: 

"A  prominent  farmer  from  over  the  line  in  Connecticut  ex- 
plained recently  that  in  practical  effect  it  meant  a  lost  liour 
of  work  in  the  fields,  for  the  reason  that  fruits,  vegetablt>s,  and 
tobacco  could  not  be  safely  handled  until  the  dew  had  dried  off 
t,hem,  a  process  consuming  just  about  the  additional  early  morn- 
ing hour  obtained  through  the  summer  by  th(^  daylight-saving 
plan.  It  was  his  opinion  that  another  year  the  plan  should  not 
be  revived,  and  that  if  the  manufacturers  wanted  to  obtain  its 
advantages  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  induce  their  employees 
to  begin  work  an  hour  earlier.   .   .  .  Each  of   us   is  iucliued  to 


think  that  the  other  fellow  can  reaxdjust  his  daily  program  with 
less  difficulty  than  we  ourselves." 

We  are  reminded  by  the  New  York  Evening  PoxA  that  the  da.\  - 
light-saving  law  is  cxtntinuous  in  its  operation.  That  is  to  sa\ . 
"it  does  not  end  with  this  year,  but  will  necessitat*-  the  advance 
of  the  clock  again  on  the  last  Sunday  of  next  March,  which  will 
fall  on  the  30th."  It  is  the  editorial  cxinsenKUs  that  daylight- 
saving  is  now  a  permanent  ffature  of  our  national  life,  and  th' 
Pittsburg  Leader  r-oncludes  that  next  year  and  in  the  following 
years  "we  shall  turn  the  clock  forward  and  ba/?lrward  without 
giving  the  matter  anj'  special  consideration." 


GERMAN   TOYS    NOT   WANTED 

STORM  OF  SCORN  AND  INDIGNATION  strong 
enough  to  remind  many  editors  of  our  long-past  Boston 
Tea  Party  has  been  roused  by  that  Dut<?h  ship  which 
landed  a  f-argo  of  German  toys  in  New  York.  Toys  "Made  in 
Germany"    for    American    children — "suf-h    a    delir-ate    idea'" 


A' 


orios    flip    Xow    York    (ilofir. 


CopyriphtO'l  hy  (he  .\«'w 
York  HernM   Coinpuny. 


THi«: 


\MK   OLD   Cli\. 
Kamerad .'  " 
— RoKers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


Among  the  to%s  jjroperlv  to  b» 
found  in  the  cargo,  suggests  thf 
New  York  Herald,  would  be  on*' 
"designed  to  edu'-at^  as  well  a> 
please,  called  Little  Bertha,  con- 
sisting of  a  cannon  together 
with  wooden  figures  of  hospital 
nurses,  hostages,  and  babies  to 
serve  as  targets.  Se\eral  children 
may  play  at  this  game,  each  shoot- 
ing in  turn  and  scoring  one  for 
hitting  a  hostage,  two  for  a  nurse, 
and  one  for  an  infant.  A  great 
deal  of  innocent  fun  is  pronded 
by  a  toy  chopper  vrith  a  real 
blade  which  lops  off  the  hands  of 
wax  figiires  resembling  Belgian 
children."  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tiinen  recalls  the  Lu^- 
Iniiia  and  the  Zeppelin  raids  over 
Ix)ndon  and  Paris,  with  their 
tolls  of  child  nctims,  and  the 
Xorfolk  Virginian  -  Pilot  pas- 
sionat<>lv  declares: 


"To  imagine  the  Hun  in  the 
role  of  maker  of  playthings  which 
delight  the  hearts  of  children  is  as  inconcTUOus  as  it  would  be  to 
think  of  a  rattlesnake  spitting  attar  of  roses  from  its  fangs." 

Sevi-ral  authorities  suspect,  in  the  appearance  of  this  cargo 
"under  a  gracious  guaranty  of  safety  by  the  German  (lovem- 
niont,"  a  German  "test  ca.se"  to  sound  American  feeling  about 
merchandise  bearing  the  "Made  in  Germany"  stamp.  Thp 
4,000  cases  of  toys,  valued  at  $2.")0.0(X).  were  pun«ha5ed  and  paid 
for  1).\  seven  Amerifan  wholesale  dealers,  most  of  them  "with 
Old-World  names,"  as  one  commentator  points  out.  in  1914.  and 
have  been  held  in  Rotterdam  ever  ."sinco.  pinding  the  cons«^nt  of 
the  United  States  St^Jte  I)»'partnient  for  their  imi>ortation.  and 
(he  guaranty  of  the  (Jerman  Government  that  the  Dutch  ship 
which  brought  them  wouldn't  W  torpedo«xl.  If  it  wtis  in  thp 
German  reckoning  to  release  this  cargo  as  the  opening  wedge  of 
an  "economic  invasion."  not  only  have  they  failed  utterly  of 
their  purpose,  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  jH>ints  out,  but  their  at- 
tempt has  furnished  another  spectacle  of  typical  Teuton)*' 
brutality  and  stupidity  in  dealing  with  other  nations.  "Th*- 
news  demonstrates  an»'\v  the  fact."  comments  the  Hartf<ir<i 
Courant.  "that  th«^  mental  proc«>sses  of  the  Teutons  are  wb. '^ 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  other  people.  .  .  .  They  nia\  :  • 
surprized  at  the  military  successes  of  the  Allies,  but  a  great<>r 
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surprize  is  coining  when  they  once  more  attempt  to  resume  trade 
relations  with  the  world." 

One  of  the  seven  consignees  of  the  cargo  promptly  refused  to 
accept  delivery.  "Long  ago,"  amiouneed  the  head  of  this 
firm,  "we  eliminated  these  goods  from  oiir  catalog,  charged 
them  off  our  books,  accepted  our  loss,  and  forgot  all  about  them. 
We  feel  that  American  children  should  have  American-made 
toys,  and  we  are  therefore  willing  to  accept  any  loss  which  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  this  shipment."  The  Boston 
Globe  and  The  Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore)  offer  con- 
gratulations on  this  stand.     Declares  The  Record: 

"It  is  none  too  soon  to  begin  the  campaign  against  the  im- 
portation of  German-made  goods.  Imagine  for  one  moment 
any  American  mother  giving  to  her  baby  toys  made  by  Ger- 
many while  she  thinks  of  tens  of  thousands  of  babies  murdered 
by  Germany  in  this  war.  Every  toy  made  in  Germany  and 
every  other  piece  of  goods  of  every  kind  will  for  generations  bear 
a  bloody  stain  which  all  the  waters  of  all  the  oceans  can  never 
wash  out." 

Among  patriotic  organizations  which  approve  this  general 
view  of  the  matter,  either  through  the  passage  of  resolutions  or 
through  statements  by  executive  officers,  are  the  Baltimore 
War  Mothers,  the  New  York  City  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  and  the  American  Defense  Society.  The  Boycott  Com- 
mittee of  this  last  organization,  after  taking  steps  to  have  the 
cargo  refused  by  all  its  consignees,  issued  an  appeal  that  "all 
customers  examine  both  toys  and  other  merchandise  carefully 
for  the  stamp  "Made  in  Germany,"  in  order  to  "show  Ger- 
many that  goods  made  by  her  bloody-handed  baby-killers  will 
not  be  tolerated  in  America."  The  Association  of  American 
Toy  Manufacturers,  which  happened  to  be  in  session  in  New 
York  when  the  Nieuw  Amsterdam  brought  its  unlucky  cargo 
into  the  harbor,  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  Congress  to  enact 
laws  barring  all  German  goods  from  this  country  until  the 
Central  Powers  have  submitted  to  an  AlUed  peace.  Says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  reviewing  these  various  movements  of 
protest: 

"Private  patriotism  has  now  made  impossible  what  Govern- 
ment laxity  threatened.  We  trust  the  lesson  has  been  learned 
and  the  danger  will  not  be  repeated." 


American  feeling  as  to  German  merchandise  had  previously 
been  aroused  and  tested  to  some  extent  by  The  Hardxvare  Age 
CNew  York).  A  recent  editorial  in  this  organ  directed  against 
American  use  of  German  products  resulted  in  the  paper's  receipt 
of  over  4,000  letters  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
250,700  reprints  of  the  editorial,  all  on  direct  request.  Part  of 
this  polemic,  which  might  be  considered  prophetic  of  the  present 
situation,  points  out: 

"America  has  fed  starving  Belgium.  We  fed  and  clothed 
and  cared  for  her  suffering  people  long  before  we  became  her 
proud  ally  on  the  battle-fields.  Thousands  of  orphaned  Belgian 
and  French  children  have  been  adopted  into  American  homes. 
In  the  days  to  come  are  we  going  to  force  these  children  to  play 
with  German-made  toys?  God  forbid!  American  toy-manu- 
facturers have  stript  us  of  the  last  vestige  of  an  excuse  for  the 
purchase  of  toys  from  the  Huns.  Our  factories  are  making 
more  toys  than  we  ever  imported,  and  they  are  not  the  flimsy 
jim-cracks  we  formerly  liought  from  abroad.  They  are  largely 
exercise  toys  which  develop  a  child's  body,  or  mechanical  or 
structural  toys  which  train  the  mind.  Before  the  war  we  im- 
ported eight  million  dollars'  wOrth  of  toys  from  the  Central 
Powers.  Who  will  make  our  kiddies'  toys  in  the  days  to  come? 
Once  more,  Mr.  Buyer,  it's  up  to  you." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  considering  the  matter  in  a  vein  which 
might  be  termed  more  "hard-headed"  than  most  of  its  con- 
temporaries, concludes  that,  even  tho  the  old  trade-mark, 
"Made  in  Germany,"  has  gone  forever — 

"The  real  test  will  come  in  those  products  of  which  Germahjf  is 
still  able  to  maintain  a  monopoly  or  in  which  she  is  able  to  under- 
sell our  own  manufacturers  or  those  of  our  Allies.  In  those 
cases  the  temptation  to  pass  off  German-made  goods  under  other 
names  wiU  be  strong  and  it  will  probably  prevail.  .  .  .  Goods 
bearing  the  names  of  other  countries,  because  they  originated 
there,  but  actually  made  in  Germany,  have  been  sold  in  this 
country  for  years  because  Germany  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
source  of  supply.  If  Germany  continues  to  be  the  only  source 
of  supply  of  certain  wares  they  will  still  bo  sold  here,  but  the 
development  of  American  manufactures  stimulated  by  the  war 
promises  to  reduce  German  monopoly  to  negligible  limits. 
Where  competition  with  American  goods  is  involved  the  recep- 
tion of  the  German  1'  \>  indicates  that  other  German  goods  will 
have  a  hard  row  to  lioe." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


German  efficiency  has  had  a  sufficiency. — Columbia  Record. 

Next  thing  we  know  Germany  will  go  dry. — Seattle  Post- Intelligencer. 

Dollars  to  doughnuts  is  no  longer  the  big  odds  it  used  to  be. — Boston 
Globe. 

The  only  thing  more  destructive  than  an  invading  Hun  is  a  retreating 
one. — Chicago  Tribune. 

It  may  be  hard  to  tell  who  is  leading  the  German  armies,  but  we  all 
know  who  is  running  them. — St.  Louis  Star. 

The  only  difllculty  about  reprisals  is  that  tho  Allies  are  too  civlUzed 
to  inflict  them  in  kind. — Richmond  Virginian. 

Well,  t.he  prospect  for  thrones  for  all  those  six  sons  as  the  outcome  of 
tho  war  begins  to  look  i>rotty  bad. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

CiEKMANY's  system  seems  to  bo  to  offer  as  a  i)cai'o  inducement  something 
that  Foch  has  made  her  do  already. — New  York  Tribune. 

Bill  Kaiser  said  to  Ambas.sador  Gerard:  "I  shall  stand  no  nonsense 
from  America."     Well,  you're  not  getting  it.  Bill. — Columbia  Record. 

Look  out  for  sudden  affectionate  demonstrations  from  neutrals  who 
have  boon  waiting  to  see  wlilch  way  the  cat  would  jump. —  Washington 
Post. 

Bio  Bill  Hohen/.ollern  now  realizes  more  clearly  than  over  what  a  mis- 
take he  made  when  he  picked  on  quiet,  peaceable  Wood  Wilson. — Anaconda 
Standard. 

If  a  league  of  nations  is  to  include  barbarians  who  Are  shrapnel  at  boats 
laden  with  women  and  children,  there  won't  be  any  waiting  list-  of  ap- 
plicants.— Indianapolis  Ncus. 

And  again  wo  wonder  how  nmch  time  the  average  returned  soldier 
will  have  for  tho  kind  of  religion  proaohod  by  the  minister  who  claimed 
exemption  from  military  service  biH-auso  ho  was  a  theological  student? — 
Emporia  Gazette. 

Seems  as  if  tho  Government  ought  to  take  o\er  the  entire  supply  of 
one  or  two  of  the.se  patent  mwlicines.  If  they  are  up  to  their  advertising, 
an  army  properly  primed  with  them  ought  to  l)e  able  to  cledn  up  the  enemy 
in  half  a  day. — Los  Angeles  Times. 


Retreat  is  the  order  of  der  Tag. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Looks  as  tho  the  Kaiser  must  fight  or  work. — Baltimore  American. 

The  Hmis  will  never  entirely  appreciate  Kaiser  Bill  uiuil  they  begin  to 
foot  his  war-bill. — Columbia  Record. 

Retribution  for  Germany  presents  the  biggest  problem  in  i>onology 
that  the  world  ever  studied. —  Vcnani'o  Herald. 

Princb  Max  will  tlnd  that  the  ea.siest  way  to  deal  witli  the  .\llies  is  to 
take  the  helm  from  Wilhelm. — New  Orleans  Item. 

We  are  also  expet;ting  to  hear  that  .lolm  Barleycorn  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  an  "honorable  peace.' — Anaconda  Standard. 

Germ-vny  professes  to  have  had  a  change  of  heart.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  demand  also  a  change  of  he^d. — Baltimore  American. 

Germany  has  foimd  a  .substitute  for  cverytliing  else.  It  shouldn't 
be  hard  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  Kaiser. — ^i/.  Louis  Star. 

Looks  as  tho  Prussian  officers  might  as  well  begin  practising  stepping 
off  the  sidewalks  now  to  let  civilians  pass. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

Wb  have  just  been  enjoying  tlie  latest  photograph  of  the  Clown  Prince. 
His  is,  indeed,  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  quips. — St.  Louis  Star. 

The  Germans  are  now  using  armor  that,  jirotects  chest  and  alidomen. 
Unless  it  is  reversible  it  will  doubtless  prove  of  little  ■worth.— Asherille 
Times. 

Prin'ce  Max  was,  back  in  '96,  confined  in  an  insane  asylum,  which  fact 
perhaps  especially  fitted  him  for  handling  liis  country's  present  emergency. 
— NashriUv  Banner. 

If  it's  true  that  Wilhehn  has  abdicated,  we  hope  Mr.  Wilson  will  have  a 
heart  and  not  turn  his  job  over  to  Mr.  McAdoo.  No  use  in  riding  a  free 
horse  to  death. — Macon  Telegraph. 

The  report  that  the  Leviathan,  formerly  the  Vaterland,  has  moved  more 
soldiers  across  the  .\tlantic  than  any  other  ship  is  a  mistake.  The  Lusitania 
has  inov(>d  most  of  them. — Houston  Post. 

It  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard  on  the  poor,  patient  German  people,  with 
all  the  other  things  they  have  to  hear,  not  to  have  any  more  atrocities  to 
look  forward  to. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 
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MOTHERS  AND  FATHERS  OF  AMERICA 
GIVE  TO  YOUR  OWN  SONS! 


IT  WAS  AT  A  LITTLK  IIOSFITAL  IN  FRAXCK.  One  of 
the  workers — Young  Men's  ('hristian  Association,  Knights 
of  Columbus — what  does  it  matter,  they  are  all  the  same — 
was  one  day  passing  by  and  suddenly  thought  of  a  Scotch  boy 
with  whom  he  had  been  talking  btjforc  that  same  afternoon. 
He  entered  the  tent  expecting  to  find  the  boy  marked  that 
night  for  transfer  home.  But  when  he  approached  he  saw 
that  something  had  happened,  something  had  intervened 
between  all  hopes  and  plans.  The  wounded  lad's  eyes  were 
bright  with  fever  and  he  beckoned  to  the  man  of  mercy.  "Come 
here,  mummy,"  he  said;  "put  your  arm  under  my  head  and  I 
think  I  will  sleep  to-night." 

"And  then,"  says  the  worker,  "I  saw  that  he  had  become  a 
child  again.  'Hear  me  say  my  prayers  now,  mummy,'  he  said, 
and  beginning  'Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,'  he  felt  his 
way  through  it  like  a  blind  man  in  a  narrow  alley,  till  he  gol 
tangled  in  forgetfulness  and  stumbled  for  a  motnent  into  silence. 
Then,  looking  up  at  me,  he  said,  'Kiss  me,  mummy,'  and  I  ki.ssed 
him  and  tucked  him  in  as  his  mother  used  to  do  when  he  was  a 
boy  at  home,  and  by  way  of  sleep  that  niglit  he  found  a  dawn 
beyond  our  daybreak." 

Your  son,  perhaps,  is  there — that  boy  you  love  so  well,  lie 
may  be  wounded.  God  forbid!  But  if  he  is,  an  arm  will  pillow 
his  head  to-night  and  fatherly  hands  will  be  on  his  and  kindly 
lips  will  speak  those  words  that  you  wf)uld  speak  if  you  were 
by  his  side.  It  will  be  the  hands  and  lii)s  of  one  of  that  band  of 
consecrated  men,  one  of  those  big-hearted  brothers,  who  wel- 
comed your  boy  that  home-sick  dayhe  came  to  caiup.  who  sailed 
with  him  on  the  transport,  who  went,  porhai)s,  through  the  hell- 
fire  of  shot  and  bursting  shell  to  save  him  when  h(>  was  wounded, 
who  brought  food  and  comfort  and  friendliness  and  home  to 
him  on  the  very  fire-step  of  the  front-line  trench. 

These  big  brothers  are  calling  to  ijou  from  France  for  tic! p. 
Nay,  they  are  calling  to  you  from  every  (cantonment,  from 
every  camp,  here  and  abroad,  where  our  soldier  lads  are  ga'.hered 
together.  "Fathers  and  Mothers  of  America!"  they  say, 
"your  boys  are  in  our  hands.  We  want  to  send  them  back  to 
you  clean,  strong,  brave,  victorious.  God  willing,  these  shall 
not  be  wasted  months  or  years.  We  are  working  and  jiraying 
so  that  even  while  he  fights  your  son  will  grow  in  statun^  -body, 
mind,  and  soul.  Money  is  needed— a  verital)le  tide  of  gold 
to  make  this  possible.  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  America,  give 
to  your  own  sons!" 

Shall  we  add  our  jwor  word  to  the  passionate  appeal  for  $170,- 
AUO.OOO  that  is  being  made  by  these  seven  societies,  these  great 
brotherhoods  that  stand  behind  our  armies — the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  the  Jewish  Welfan^ 
Board,  th(>  Salvation  Army,  the  American  Library  Association, 
the  War  (^amp  (Community  Service?  No,  thcTe  is  no  ne(>d 
for  us  to  tell  you  why  you  should  give.  Your  own  heart  is 
crying  out  to  you  noin  to  give.  Give  money?  Why,  you  would 
give  your  right  hand,  you  would  give  your  beating  heart  itself, 
if  it  would  bring  your  boy  comfort  and  happiness  in  his  life 
or  peace  in  his  death. 

Little  enough  do  we  know  what  these  lads  of  ours  are  enduriiitr 
without  complaint;  little  enough  do  we  ktiow  how  they  die 
without  bitterness,  thinking  never  of  self,  but  of  suffering 
chums  and  loved  ones  at  home,  hunilile  in  their  self-sacrifice. 
Little  can  we  hope  to  imagine  what  "Y"  or  "K.  of  C."  men 
and  huts  mean  to  them,  we  who  are  safe  and  warm  and  with 
friends. 

"vSometiuu's,"   savs  a  "Y"   worker.   "1   sit   all  dav   beside  a 


man,  feeling  my  heart  just  break  listening  to  him  aN  h*-  i-pfak*' 
words  of  love  anfl  nx'ssages  of  dw-pest  t^^nderness  in  his  dying 
fever  to  those  far  off  acrosR  the  seas  whom  he  thinks  to  bp  right 
II  J)  nr-ar  his  stretr'her-bed.  And  then  a  man  who  has  been 
lilirKlefl  wants  mc  to  hold  one  of  his  hands;  another  jtoor  lad 
sof)s  out  his  life,  his  head  in  my  arms,  crying  for  his  mother  as 
you  and  I  cried  for  ours  when  we  were  lonely;  and  I  guide  thf 
iiands  of  another — ^a  big  boy,  torn  and  shattered  by  a  Bhell.  aw 
he  writes  good-by  to  his  sweetheart  and  tells  her  God  will  brinp 
them  together  again." 

What  do  we  know  of  such  things  as  these — we  in  America? 
What  do  we  know  of  the  horror  of  the  rain-soaked  trench  ai 
night,  with  the  shells  flying  overhead  likt-  bats  out  of  hell?  What 
do  we  know  of  the  gnawing  cramp  of  hunger  or  the  hideous 
wrench  of  agonizing  wounds?  Our  eyes  have  not  seen  the  human 
wreckage  of  the  battle-field,  our  ears  have  not  heard  its  awful 
cries.  Our  lips  have  not  yet  touched  the  cup.  Our  meatless  days, 
our  wheatless  meals,  our  good  ladies  knitting — would  we  darn 
look  on  one  poor  crumpled  form  in  Flanders  field  and  call  these 
things  "giving"?  Not  if  we  are  men.  If  our  fields  had  been 
I)lowed  by  murderous  guns,  if  our  cities  ha/1  been  looted,  razed, 
and  ruined,  if  our  men  had  been  crucified  and  shot,  if  our  moth- 
ers, wives,  and  daughters  had  been  rlragged  like  the  women  of 
Lille  by  gray-clad  demons  to  slavery-,  then  we  would  be  able  to 
speak  a  language  of  sa<'rifice  we  do  not  yet  know  or  even  dimly 
understand.  Then  would  we  have  learned  something  of  the 
courage  of  Christ  when  he  refused  the  stupefying  drink  upon  the 
cross,  and  faced  sufTering — yes,  welcomed  and  greeted  it.  as  a 
very  end  and  aim  of  life. 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  give  billions  to  war  that  \\ar  luay 
cease.  It  is  thrice  blessed  to  give  to  these  magnificent  and 
merciful  organizations  that  have  been  formed  not  to  take  life, 
but  to  save  it,  not  to  give  wounds,  but  to  bind  them  up.  not  to 
spread  disaster  and  blastine:  death,  but  to  dispense  good  oheer 
and  kindliness  and  kii()\s  h'dgc  and  comfort  and  broth(rl\  Un  < 
among  our  own  boys. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  give  to  this  great  cause  when  for  the  finH. 
time  in  history  Jew,  Prot<'stant.  and  Catholic  an*  sinking  the 
l>itter  difi'erences  of  centuries,  when  prejudices  are  sweeping 
out  like  ash  in  furnace-winds,  and  creeds  are  commingling  in  the 
linal  gold  of  truth.  This  cause  is.  indeed.  His  cause,  and  each 
dollar  we  gixc  is  given  into  the  very  treasury  of  Heaven. 

We  regard  the  work  of  thes»>  humane  fraternitii's  of  sueh 
supreme  importance,  we  feel  that  their  appeal  is  so  urgent,  that, 
alt  ho,  like  others,  we  have  given,  and  given  generously,  we  hope, 
to  ev(Ty  worthy  war-time  cause,  we  have  determined  to  c«on- 
tribute  our  check  for  ten  thou.sand  dollars  on  the  vtry  first  day 
of  the  drive. 

If  for  a  moment,  far  from  the  peril  and  sudden  death  of  the 
trenches,  we  are  tempted  to  shrink  from  new  sacrifices,  we  have 
but  to  look  around  about  us  to  rememlier  our  duty,  f<»r 
already  in  our  stre<>ts  the  cruteh  (ells  its  simple  stor>-  and 
carries  its  mutea|i|ieal  to  the  heart:  already  our  consciences 
are  ehallengcMl  l)y  the  eloquen<'e  of  the  empty  sleeve;  already 
we  are  faced  by  the  outward  e\ndences  of  these  our  Ixiys  who 
ha\('  laid  rfni  merely  money,  but  life  and  body  thenisehes, 
upon  the  altar. 

Fathers  and  MotJiers  of  .\merica!  Y(»ur  sons  need  warm 
hearts  to  father  them  and  ministering  hands  to  sustain  them; 
they  need  ever>'  comfort,  ever>-  care.  ever>-  protection  that 
money  can  buy  and  love  pro\  ide.  Were  |>eace  declari>d  to- 
morrow they  would  n»M'd  thorn  e\t'n  mor*',  if  jwssible.  durinir 
the  trying  months  when  they  are  wailing  to  return  to  you.  It 
is  your  own  flesh  and  blood  that  is  calling  you.  As  you  cherish 
American  manhood,  and  in  the  name  of  Go<I  who  gives  victorj- 
to  the  right,  answer  the  call. 


FOREIGN     -     C  OMME 


Biiii^li  ofHcial  photograph.     Copj?righted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

ALL  THE  HUNS  LEFT  OF  THE  FRENCH  PITTSBURG:   LENS  TO-DAY. 

T}iis  is  a  general  view  of  what  was  once  the  great  mining  and  industrial  city  of  Lens.     It  was  taken  by  the  British  immediately  after  the  Ger- 
mans left.    Some  papers  are  now  asking:  "  Should  not  Essen  receive  the  same  treatment?" 


GERMAN  COLONIES  AS  "U"-BOAT  BASES 


THE  REASON  IS  NOW  CLEAR  for  the  stubborn 
determination  shown  by  the  Huns  that,  come  what 
may,  Germany's  one  indispensable  peace  condition  is  the 
return  of  her  colonies.  How  fixt  is  this  idea  can  be  seen  from 
a  speech  made  by  Dr.  Solf,  Germany's  Foreign  Minister,  in  the 
midst  of  the  political  crisis  following  President  Wilson's  notes. 
At  a  meeting  in  Munich,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
Dr.  Solf  remarked: 

"The  fate  of  the  world  will  in  future  no  longer  be  exclusively 
decided  in  Europe.  Enemy  propaganda  works  among  the 
credulous  wth  the  threadbare  argument  that  our  rule  was  one 
of  the  'mailed  fist.'  Unafi"ected  by  the  changing  fortunes  of 
war,  we  must,  even  in  a  moment  of  depression,  not  abandon  our 
active  colonial  policj'. 

"The  Imperial  Government  adheres  firmly  to  its  demand  for 
the  return  of  our  African  and  South-Sea  possessions,  as  weU  as  a 
fresh  partition  of  Africa,  such  as  to  consolidate  our  scattered 
posseesions.  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  France  possess  ex- 
cessively large  stretches  of  territory.  We  do  not  want  the  lion's 
share.  The  broadest  classes  of  the  nation  must  be  brought  to 
perceive  that  the  war  must  not  end  without  the  Empire  receiving 
what  it  needs." 

The  British  Colonial  Minister,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  immediately 
replied,  pointing  out  what  really  lies  behind  this  demand.  In  a 
speech  to  the  British  Colonial  press  delegates  he  is  reported  by 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle  as  saying: 

"I  am  hen*  to-niglit  to  say  this — that  if  these  territories  are 
returned  to  Germany  the  sacrifice  of  our  heroes  will  have  been 
made  in  vain,  and  I  say  that  the  spirits  of  those  men  will  come 
from  their  gra\es  and  rebuke  you  if,  after  the  sword  has  done 
its  spU-ndid  work,  the  pen  is  so  cowardly  as  to  give  back  what  the 
sword  has  won 

"In  the  Pacific  there  are  islands  taken  from  Germany,  valu- 
able in  themselves,  valuable  for  what  they  jnissess,  for  their 
mineral  properties,  but  ten  times  more  valuable  for  something 
else.  It  will  not  be  merely  as  valuable  possessions  that  the 
Germans  will  regard  them.  They  will  regard  them  as  bases 
for  wireless,  for  aeroplanes,  for  .submarines." 

The  London  Morning  Post  develops  the  theme  editorially: 

"  There  are  many  reasons  why  Germany  must  be  deprived  of 
these  lands;  all  of  them  an-  suflicient,  and  one  is  absolutely 
conclusive.  It  is  that  ei\ilizatic)n  can  not  possibly  afford  to 
give  Germany  the  opportunity  of  establishing  submarine  bases 


overseas.  A  survey  of  Mercator's  projection  will  show  that, 
given  a  sea  endurance  of  from  17,000  to  30,000  miles,  a  range 
which  they  already  possess,  German  submarines  based  on  the 
ex-German  colonial  coasts,  would  command  the  trade-routes 
of  the  world.  No  maritime  Pow-er,  or  group  of  Powers,  could 
effectually  control  so  vast  a  sphere  of  influence.  The  possession 
of  naval  bases  in  the  Cameroons,  in  German  East  Africa,  and  in 
German  New  Guinea  would  enable  Germany  to  hold  up  the  trade 
of  the  world  at  any  moment  without  warning,  and  thus  to  impose 
her  will  upon  any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Germany,  in  July,  1914,  offered  to  respect  the 
integrity  of  France,  excepting  the  French  colonies,  if  England 
would  remain  neutral.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Germany 
would  now  barter  almost  anything  in  exchange  for  her  lost 
colonies.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Captain  von  Weise,  address- 
ing a  mass-meeting  in  Berlin  on  behalf  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, said:  'We  need  colonies  in  the  Pacific  for  military  and 
strategic  reasons;  we  need  naval  bases.'  And  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  rulers  of  Germany  have  suggested  the  'inter- 
nationalization' of  British  naval  bases.  Once  Germany  regained 
her  overseas  possessions,  no  power  on  earth  could  pre%  ent  her 
from  dominating  all  seas." 

Dr.  Solf  argues  that  without  her  colonies  Germany  would  be 
in  a  state  of  helpless  economic  dependence  upon  a  hostile  world. 
As  he  sees  it: 

"The  regaining  of  our  colonies  is  a  task  of  national  impor- 
tance which  is  not  ecUpsed  by  any  other.  The  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical lands  supplied  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  raw  materials  for 
which  we  and  our  industries  are  dependent  on  foreign  countries. 
The  present  substitute  materials  can  not  suffice  for  peace.  For 
the  wool  alone  Germany  would  have  to  keep  fifty  million  sheep, 
which  is  practically  imjiossible.  The  supply  of  raw  materials, 
which  will  be  much  more  difiicidt  in  the  future,  is  the  weakest 
point  of  our  world  economy.  Without  colonies  of  our  own  we 
must  remain  dependent  on  the  arbitrariness  of  foreign  countries." 

The  Morning  Post  makes  short  work  of  this  argument  and  of 
the  plea  that  the  German  colonies  are  indispensable  as  a  refuge 
for  Germany's  surplus  population  bj-  saying: 

"The  German  colonies  have  never  served,  and  never  would 
have  served,  as  homes  for  the  superfluous  population  of  Ger- 
many. German  emigrants  preferred  to  settle  anywhere  else, 
and  no  wonder.  Nor  have  the  German  colonies  provided  raw 
material  for  Germany.  The  total  exports  of  the  German  colonies 
did  luit  exceed  five  millions'  worth.  Germany,  as  we  are  now 
beginning  to  learn — as  even  the  Liberal  party  is  beginning  to 
admit — controlled  in  great  measure  the  product  and  sale  of  raw 
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material  in  every  other  country.  In  the  second  place,  the 
German  colonies  were  n(!V(ir  intended  to  serve  any  purpose;  other* 
than  a  military  purpose.  The  design  of  Germany  in  attatiking 
France  (an  enterprise  in  whose  pn^ijuration  slic  assumed  the 
neutrality  of  Great  Britain)  was  first  to  vanquish  France,  and 
then  to  take  Martinique,  French  Guinea,  Dakar,  Madagascar, 
Cochin  (^hina,  and  New  Caledonia.  Possessing  these  naval 
bases,  and  already  owning  th(;  ('ameroons,  the  East-African 
littoral,  and  German  New  Guinea,  Germany  could  have  chal- 
lenged the  world." 

Meanwhile,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Gompers,  during  his  Euro- 
pean trip,  has  been  interpreting  the  "No  indtsmnity,  no  annex- 
ation" formula  to  mean  that  the  German  colonies  must  be 
restored.  This  excites  the  wrath  of  the  London  Saturday 
Review,  which  has  a  word  to  say: 

"Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  who  has  broken  his  'birth's  invidious 
bar'  and  climbed  to  a  position  of  power  in  the  United  States  only 
second  to  that  of  President  Wilson,  must  be  a  man  of 
extraordinary  ability.  The  Inter-Allied  Labor  and 
Socialist  Conference  has  proved  to  be  as  divided  and 
tumultuous  as  most  democratic  assemblies.  But  if 
Mr.  Gompers  really  represents  the  opinion  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  America,  it  is  as  well  to  note  that  he 
excludes  from  the  peace  terms  (1)  the  economic  boy- 
cott, (2)  all  annexations  and  indemnities.  The  first 
exclusion  puts  the  lid  on  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  tariffists. 
The  second  means  the  restoration  of  the  colonies  to 
GfTmany  and  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  Turks,  and 
])rohibits  compensation  to  Belgium.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  bars  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
to  France.  But  as  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
will  never  agree  to  give  the  colonies  back  to  Ger- 
many or  Mesopotamia  to  the  Turks,  it  would  be  as 
well  if  the  British  and  American  Governments  came; 
to  some  clear  understanding  about  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers." 


"Thr-  'Six-ditions  und  Lag«'rhaus  Akt  Ges..'  Aix-la-Chap«-ll«'. 
and  a  great  man\  other  old  and  new  firms,  as  announ'-<xl  in  the 
Kolnixcfie  Zeitung,  furnish  information  and  <'Stimat4-B  in  n^gard 
to  the  trans[>ortatir>n  of  furniture  from  the  Belgian  citi«-s  to 
Germany  and  Auslria-Hungary." 


MR.  WILSON'S    "COWBOY    BRUTALITY" 

FOR  SOME  UNACCOUNTABLE  REASON  the  President 
does  not  seem  to  be  just  at  the  moment  a8  widely  jxjpular 
as  he  was  in  the  Central  Empires  when  the  press  <f 
Vienna  and  Berlin  showered  roses  ui>on  him  for  his  "pea<<- 
without  victory "  speech.  I n  tho.se  days  he  was  "the  enlightened 
leader  of  the  world's  democracy."  Tf>-day  the  Koluische  Zeitvny 
informs  us  that  he  is  dealing  with  the  Central  Powers  "with 
th(!  coarse    brulaliU'  of   a    <'ow)»(»\-,"     The   Vienna    \f>/i    Fn  n 


4000  MILE   RADIUS 
FROM  GERMANY 
FROM   GERMAN 

EAST  AFRICA 
FROM  CAMEROONS 
FROM  NEW  GUINEAtXt):) 


GENERAL  DRAFTING  CO 


DISPOSING  OF  THE  "SWAG"— It  is  from  the 
Christiania  Morgenbladet  that  we  learn  how  the  Huns 
dispose  of  what  they  have  stolen.  A  correspondent 
writes: 


WHY  g?:rmanys  colonies  cannot  be  retlrned. 

This  map,  adai)t('d  from  odo  issued  by  the  Hritisli  Admiralty,  sliows  the  trad^-an-as 
in  which  (ierman  submarines  could  o|)erate  if  tJermany  liad  naval  leases  in  the 
Cameroons,  Gorman  East  Africa,  and  German  New  Guinea.  The  outlines  (see  key 
on  left)  represent  a  radius  of  4,000  miles;  the  en>s.s-shaded  an-as  an- doubly  danger- 
ous to  sea  traffic  ))ecaus(>  they  would  be  ''.\po.scd   to  {.'-boat  i)iracy  from  two  bases. 


"'Furniture  from  belligerent  countries.'  But  it  is 
not  hidden  in  the  somber  shop  of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
It  is  posted  in  our  most  fashionable  street,  on  the  sign  of  the 
shop  and  in  all  the  houses  and  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
pa])ers.  It  is  purchased  by  our  nouveaux  riches.  The  most 
Ixiautiful  pieces  were  already  sold,  said  the  man  whom  I  found 
in  the  shop. 

"'The  furniture  comes  from  niynerous  Belgian  and  French 
homes  which  have  been  disbanded,'  he  said. 

"'Which  come  here  from  Germany,'  1  said. 

"'No.  Directly  from  France;  I  am  selling  them  for  a  Nor- 
wegian who  is  traveling.'  (He  was  not  willing  to  tell  me  his 
name.)  'They  have  been  declared  here  at  the  French  consulate; 
thoy  are,  therefore,  certified  as  legitimate  PVench  exports.' 

"But  he  could  not  furnish  any  certificate  of  provenience — 
T  represented  myself  as  a  scrupulous  amateur — and,  in  answer 
to  my  superfluous  question,  said  that  the  legation  and  the  con- 
sulate denied  having  put  their  stamp  on  such  commerce. 

"If  our  sofas  and  armchairs  could  speak,  they  would  have 
much  to  toll.  They  would  sp(>ak  of  families  who.s(>  daily  life 
they  graced,  perhaj)s  for  generations,  and  of  which  the  Gobelin 
upholstery  still  preserves  the  atmos{)here." 

Editorially  the  Morgenbladet  says: 

"The  importation  of  furniture  is  one  of  the  activities  pro- 
moted by  the  war — all  the  more  unexiiocted  b(^eause  it  oxer- 
throws  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  philosojthy  of  law  and 
the  rights  of  people.  'It  is  permitted  to  exact  war-contribu- 
tions from  the  conquered — that  is,  the  state;  but  it  is  not  i)er- 
initted  to  approjiriate  private  property;  that  would  be  robbery," 
says  Kant,  one  of  the  thinkers  oftenest  cited  by  the  exporters 
of  the  furnitin-e  in  question. 

"Indeed,  as  Kant  would  say.  this  furniture  is  stolen  from 
Frencli  and  Belgian  homes.  The  trafVu*  is  so  flourishing  becatise 
tile  cost  pri('t>  defies  competition  and  the  supply  exceeds  the 
amount  which  the  furniture  makers  could  furnish — at  any  rate, 
in  Norwav. 


Frcssc  thinks  that  the  President  is  suffering  from  exaggerate*! 
ambition: 

"There  are  wars  in  which  nation  arrays  itself  against  nation 
with  the  instinctive  conviction  that  one  of  them  must  Ix'  bn)ught 
low  in  order  that  the  other  may  stride  across  its  j)rostrate  form 
and  win  the  j)lace  predestined  for  it.self.  But  there  can  ne\er 
be  a  war  like  this  between  the  Central  I'owers  and  America,  and 
the  idiotic  talk  that  demands  the  sacrifice  of  some  millions  of 
young  soldiers  in  order  that  the  Junkers  may  cease  to  rule  in 
Prussia  is  about  the  stupidest  possible  pretext  for  President 
Wilson's  demoniacal  wrath. 

"No;  the  intoxication  of  power,  the  desire* to  arrogat<>  to 
himself  the  hegemony  of  the  world,  that  is  the  motive.  Wa-sh- 
ington  is  to  become  the  center  where  the  destinies  of  EurojH* 
are  to  be  decided  and  New  York  is  to  become  the  mon«'y-market 
of  the  world  where  ruined  and  beggared  nations  are  to  seek 
the  capital  for  their  rehabilitation. 

"Peace  will  come  when  England  ha,s  struggled  through  to  a 
reali/xition  of  the  fad  tluit  siie  has  far  more  to  fear  from  the 
linited  States  than  from  Germany." 

The  government-controlled  Berlin  Loknl  Anziujir  is  hurt 
at  the  lack  of  deference  the  President  shows  in  his  notes,  and 
insinuates  that  more  iK>liteness  would  be  shown  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  AniericAn  Army 
is  just  a  little  swelled-headed  at  the  success  of  our  Ikjvs  in 
France.     As  the  Loknl  Atizcigcr  no  sweetly  puts  it: 

"The  initial  succ«'ss«'s  of  his  troops  in  France  s«^^m   ■      ' 
deprived  the  man  entir»'ly  of  liis  n-ason  and  of  every  n 
vestige  of  insight  and  good  will." 

The  Hamburger  Echo  gra\el>  di-^cus-ses  "the  r«'>gime  of  tertnr 
exercised  by  Wils»>n.  i>oss<>st  in  the  Unit^nl  S(«l«^  of  n  d««spoiie 
power  greater  than  that  ever  held  by  a  Czar  of  Russia." 
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Tlii'so  aeroplane  views  of  a  strongly  fortified  enemy  position   near  Lan^eniarek,   in  Flanders,  were  made  from   the  same  spot  at  tlircc  annual 
intervals.       From   them    some   idea  can   be  ol>tained   of  tiie   devastating   nature  of  modem   warfare.     It  will   be  noted  in  the  la.st  picture  that 

ever.N  thing  except  the  great  higii-road  has  been  obliterated  by  artillery-firo. 


INDIAN   LEADERS   DUBIOUS   ON   HOME 

PULE 

TTTE  MUCH-HE  KALDKD  I'LAN  for  Home  Rulo  for 
India,  which  owes  its  iiiecpf  ion  lo  Lord  Chehnsford,  the 
Viceroy,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Moiit-af?xi.  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  has  certainly  not  been  "(himned  with  faint  praise." 
The  Anglo-Indians  have  unsparingly  condemned  it,  so  too  have 
the  extreme  element  in  Bengal.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that 
leaders  of  Indian  thought  have  "praised  it  with  faint  damn." 

Briefly,  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme  provides  for  the 
gradual  introduction  of  Home  Rulo  for  India,  first  by  admitting 
Indians  to  a  larger  e.xtent  than  at  present  into  local  and  muni- 
cipal bodies,  then  into  the  provincial  councils,  and  finally  into 
the  supreme  legislative  body  in  India,  the  Viceroy's  council. 
For  the  present,  the  Anglo-Indian  majority  is  carefully  safe- 
guarded, but  with  time  and  education  Indians  are  to  receive 
more  power.  Three  facts  stand  out  clearly  from  the  discussions 
of  llic  scheme.  First,  there  is  little  disposition  on  the  ])art  of 
any  one  to  withliold  from  the  authors  credit  for  making  an  honest 
attempt  to  solve  a  dinicult  i)rohlem.  Secondly,  even  the  most 
advanced  Nationalist  leaders  are  not  an.xious  entirely  to  reject 
the  schctne,  llio  .^oiiie  of  tlicni  at  first  took  that  view.  Thirdly, 
moderate  as  well  as  advanced  leaders  feel  liiat  tlic  i)ropo.sals  do 
not  go  far  (Miough,  and  insist  ui)on  gr(>ater  or  l(>ss  modification. 
A  scrutiny  of  the  views  e.\|)rest  l)y  headers  belonging  to  various 
parties  at  once  inak(>s  these  three  jioints  clear. 

Mr.  Sun  ii(h-aiiaHi  li.iiiii(r,|i:i.  who  at  one  time  was  l<nown 
as  a  "red  radical,"  and  viio  for  many  years  has  been  a  caustic 
critic  of  British  adn.inistration  of  India,  has  welcom(>d  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Rcporl  on  furlimi  ((Distiliitioiinl  Hcfontis  iis 
"a  momentous  historical  (hxument."  Speaking  at  tlu^  Indian 
Association  meeting  in  Calcutta,  he  declared,  as  reported  in 
his  newspaper,  the  Calcutta  linnjaU: 

"We  may  think  that  in  some  imi)()rtant  resp(>cts  it  (the 
Montagii-Chelmsj'ord  scheme)  needs  niodilication,  but  speaking 
tor  myself,  I  ha\c  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  I  trust  1  may  be 


allowed  to  sj)eak  for  >'ou,  that  it  marks  a  definite  stage,  it  may  be 
the  first  stage,  toward  the  progressive  realization  of  responsible 
government." 

That  is  precisely  the  attitude  adopted  by  Sir  Dinshaw  Edulji 
Wacha,  the  Indian  industrialist,  economist,  and  political  leader; 
Sir  Narayan  Chandarvarkar,  ex-Judge  of  the  Bombay  High 
Court,  and,  like  Sir  Dinshaw ,  an  ex-President  of  the  Indian  Na- 
tional Congress,  Mr.  Chimanlal  Setalva<l,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Bombaj'  University,  and  other  equally  eminent  Indian  leaders. 
In  a  manifesto  issued  by  them  and  condensed  in  the  Madras 
Indian  Bevieiv  they  declare: 

"The  proposed  scheme  forms  a  complicated  structure  capable 
of  improvement  in  some  particulars,  especially  at  the  top,  but 
is  nevertheless  a  progressive  measure.  The  reforms  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  provinces  of  British  India  reach  the  goal  of 
com|)lete  responsible  governnu^nt.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  the  pro- 
posals are  evolved  with  great  forethought  and  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  genuine  sympathy  "  ith  Indian  political  aspirations,  for 
which  the  distinguished  authors  are  entitled  to  the  country's 
gratitude." 

(Vi  the  contrary,  Mr.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  the  great  Indian 
Nationalist  header.  ])rofess»>s  to  be  greatly  disappointed  with  tlu' 
Montagu-Chelmsford  reform  scheme,  and  urgt>s  in  his  jKiper, 
the  Poona  Mdhralta — 

"The  nec«>ssity  of  standing  fast  by  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress ideal  and  to  make  etTt)rts  for  its  realization  by  nuiking  every 
endeavor  to  i)lace  the  question  before  tlu'  British  public  who  are 
the  ultimate  judges  in  this  case  and  whos«'  decisions  the  Cabinet 
and  the  l>ureaucracy  an>  hound  to  oluy." 

Mr.  Tilak  has  been  able  to  carry  the  main  body  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  with  him,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Bannerjea 
and  others  of  lik(>  mind  ha\e  felt  constrained  to  secede  from  that 
organization,  lie  and  his  friends  not  only  demand  much  more 
than  do  Indian  leaders  of  the  opposite  school,  but  they  also  ask 
that  a  time-limit  of  fifteen  years  be  definitely  prescribed  by  par- 
lianu>ntary  statuti>,  at  the  end  of  which  period  India  should 
automatically  be  given  full  control  over  her  domestic  affairs.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bannerjea  and  his  colleagues  are  contented 
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to  achieve  responsible  government  by  a  scries  of  stages  to  b(j 
determined,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  actual  f)rogress  of  Indians 
toward  that  goal.  But,  as  already  stat((d,  they  ar(;  not  contented 
to  leave  the  scheme  as  it  stands.  The  Hon.  V.  S.  Srinavasa 
Sastri  writes  for  them  in  7'he  Servaid  of  India  (Poona) : 

"There  are  great  defects  in  the  scheme  which  must  be  reme- 
died before  we  can  accord  enthusiastic  approval.  We  can  not 
consr^nt  to  Ifsave  Ibc  govcrntriciit  of  India  absolutely  untouched 
by  Mr.  Montagu  uiid  Lord  Cliclirisford.  .  .  .  Tlie  country  at- 
taches the  greatest  possible  importance  to  fiscal  autonomy,  on 
which  no  (Ic^finite  recommendation  is  niad(!  in  the  report  on 
constitutional  r(;forms." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  th(j  cleavage  in  Indian  opinion  is 
political,  not  racial  nor  religious.  Among  those  who  are  siding 
with  Mr.  Tilak  am  Indians  of  all  races  and  creeds,  and  the;  sam(! 
is  es.-entially  true;  of  tJie  other  school.  That  the  advanc^'d 
Moslem  view  is  the  same  as  tht;  advanced  Hindu  view  will  b(; 
apparent  from  a  comparison  of  the  following  quotation  from  a 
statement  made  in  'J'he  Indian  Review  (Madras)  by  the  Hon. 
Muhammad  Ali  .lunnah,  an  ex-Pr(!sid(!nt  of  the  All-India  Moslem 
League,  with  the  extract  from  Mr.  Tilak's  paper: 

"We  should  treat  the  report  and  the  scheme  contained  in  it 
V  ith  due  respect  and  serious  consideration  and  concentrate  all 
our  forces  and  energies  with  a  view  to  focus  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country  in  the*  direction  of  securing  these  vital  changes; 
then,  if  we  are  all  agreed,  I  feel  confident  that  the  scheme  vill 
have  to  be  modified.  Crititnsm  and  discussion  are  expr<>ssly 
invited  on  the  subject,  and  the  Cabii-et  and  Parliament  will  give 
effect  to  the  changes  that  we  may  seek." 

Anglo-Indian  opinion,  exprest  in  the  London  Round  Table, 
holds  that  95  per  cent,  in  India  oppose  Home  Rule: 

"The  masses  care  not  one  whit  for  ])oliti('s;  Home  Rule  thej' 
do  not  undiirstand.  They  prefer  tlu!  English  district  magistrate. 
They  only  ask  to  remain  in  eternal  and  bovine  quiescence.  They 
fei^l  confideiUH^  in  the  Englishman  because  he  has  always  shown 
iiimself  the  'Protector  of  the  Poor,'  and  because  he  is  neither 
Hindu  nor  Mussulman,  and  has  a  reputation  for  honesty." 


PLAIN    WORDS    FOR    WILLIAM 

THE  ['(H)\i  KAISER  is  being  very  ba<lly  treatinl  Ihi-w 
days  by  his  own  jxople.  In  a  n'<-<'nt  B|XH^H.'li  at  Ksnen 
he  iti'dtlc  a  desiKTate  bid  for  |Kjpularity  by  coming  out 
with  an  unequivocal  declaration  in  favor  of  promoting  tn-i- 
and  equal  manhood  sulTragc  in  Prussia.  This  was  1<m>  iiiu<-1i 
for  his  democratic  Cliancelior,  Prince  Maximilian,  and  a'*<'«»nling 
t(j  the  Berlin  Vorwdrla,  he  saw  to  it  that  the  All-Higli«-st  was 
canifully  censored  and  all  allusion  to  the  Kuffrage  question  re- 
n)<»\(d.  The  German  censorship  seems  to  Ik*  slightly  anomiilouK, 
for  nowadays  the  Socialist  pajwrs  sej-m  t(»  lie  saying  just  what 
they  think,  as,  for  examph-,  the  gentle  deserijjti'ni  of  the  Kaiw-r 
given  by  the  Munchnt'r  I^ont,  which  runs: 

"William  II.  lias  now  rule<l  over  Ciermany  for  over  thirty 
years,  but  the  .soul  of  the  (jerman  people,  in  good  and  evil,  in 
closed  to  him,  wlio  is  conneeted  abroad  with  a  tliousamJ  ties, 
family  and  .social,  and  even  relat«'d  by  blood  to  England,  and  the 
(Jerman  soul  remains  to  him  a  book  with  seven  seals. 

"In  the  nations  of  the  Entente  he  sees  only  enemies  yellow 
with  envy.  He  is  convinced  that  the  enemy  is  del^-rmineil  to 
crush  and  flestroy  us,  altlio  (jcrmany's  greatest  enemy — Lloy«l 
(leorge  —has  spoken  quite  otlierwi.se.  All  his  senses  ap|M*ar  Ut 
be  blind  and  dumb,  even  to  the  stirring  and  critical  conditions 
surrounding  him  in  Germany." 

In  the  Reif'hstag  the  words  are  even  plainer.  Here  is  part  of 
a  debate  recH'utly  cabled  ov(t: 

"'The  question  can  not  longer  be  evaded,'  said  Dr.  Cohn. 
'War  with  the  Hohcnzollcrns  or  j)eace  without  the  Hohcn- 
zollcrns.  World-rc\olution  will  follow  on  world-imperialism 
and  world-mililarism,  and  we  will  o\crconie  them.  W«  extend 
our  hand  to  our  friends  beyond  the  frontier  in  this  struggle.' 

"The  speech  was  rec(i\'ed  with  such  commotion,  cries  of 
'Shame!'  and  applause,  thsit  the  Vicc-Pn  sidciit  tlinalt  iii<i  to 
have  the  Chamber  cleared. 

"Another  Socialist,  Otto  Kuclile.  was  called  to  order  for 
declaring  that  the  Emjieror  must  abdicate.  He  retorted:  'A 
call  to  order  won't  save  him  from  the  Criminal  Court."" 


CAIN. 

iMon-  ilKin  II, 01)1)  Hritisti  non-coml)atants    iikmi.  women,  and  rliil- 
dron     have  Invii  murdered  by  tlie  Kai.ser's  command. 

Punch  (I,on(lon>. 


I'll^    IIM.i) 

lli)\s   tin-  Kaiser  should  |>a.v  for  liis  rt<"«ls. 

—  Thr  liyslandrr    l>iiHlun). 
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CopyrigliUU   ''.\    L'li'-krwoud  A:  Uiuleivvoud,   New  York. 

INVISIBLY   WOUNDED:    PATIENTS   AT   THE   MILITARY   HOSPITAL   AT  LAKEWOOD.   N.   J.,   REGAINING   HEALTH. 


INVISIBLE   WOUNDS 


THE  LOSS  OF  AN  ARM  or  a  log  naturaUy  arouses 
sympathy.  There  is  even  a  sort  of  romance  about  a 
blinded  soldier.  Yet  some  of  war's  worst  wToeks  bear 
no  outward  signs  of  injury,  and  are,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  hale 
and  hearty  men.  It  is  of  these  that  Capt.  Artliur  H.  Samuels, 
of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Corps,  writes  in  Carry  On  (New 
York,  September),  und(>r  the;  heading  that  wo  use  for  tliis  article. 
"There  is  always  a  dis|)osition  on  tlio  part  of  the  public,"  ho 
says,  "to  recognize  the  obvious."  The  man  who  has  been 
outwardly  injured  will  ha^e  little  trouble,  Cajitain  Samuels 
Ihinks,  in  taking  his  place  once  more  among  our  useful  citizens. 
It  is  understood  pretty  clearly  that  the  man  who  has  suffered 
loss  of  limb  can,  with  or  without  api)lian('es,  be  emj)loycd  in 
business,  industrj',  and  agriculture  with  profit  to  himself  and  to 
his  emploj^er: 

"But  what  of  the  soldier  who  comes  back  broken  within  by 
the  ravages  of  modern  warfare?  What  of  lh(>  nuin  wliose  lungs 
have  been  soared  l>y  the  poisonous  gases  of  tiie  enemy?  What 
of  our  nerve-racked,  slu'll-shocked  fighters — the  victims  of  liquid 
fire  and  tuh<'rculosis?  Thes(>  in(>n  bear  wounds  (juito  as  honor- 
able as  their  l)rotliors  wlio  ar<>  obviously  ]uuitlic.i|)iM'<l;  but  tht^ 
wounds  they  carry  are  invisible. 

'"Intrepidity  and  brillijint  i)hysical  action  resulting  in  loss  of 
liinl)  an>  picturesque  jnanifestiitions  of  courage,  and  th(>  fruits 
of  glory  are  coinmeMsurnto.  Wo  road  of  a  British  captain  who 
has  been  d(>corated  with  the  Victoria  Cross  because  of  twtraor- 
dinary  service,  the  natur(>  of  which  might  not  be  revealed  until 
after  the  war.  Hero,  indood.  was  a  reward  for  lii(l(l(>n  \  alor.  This 
man  was  not  ailowtd  to  loll  what  feats  of  daring  had  brought 
him  such  high  honor.  Scoffers  there  were,  who  whispered  of 
influence  at  court  until  (inally  the  Ciovornniont  jumouncod  that 
the  V.  C  was  conferred  as  a  result  of  soxcral  liandsome  sub- 
marine honibings,  a  nuitorial  reduction  of  the  <'noiny's  sea- 
powor.      Not  (>ven  a  corrospondont  was  iirosont. 

"Then'  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  i)ubli<'  is  being  reconstructed 
in  its  former  attitude  toward  the  disaided  soldier.  But  it  is  true 
as  well  that  the  present  tendency  is  to  sjiend  most  of  its  sym- 


pathy and  encouragement  on  the  man  with  visible  wounds,  and 
there  is  danger  that  a  disproportionate  amount  of  attention  will 
be  api)liod  at  the  expense  of  the  equally  deser\'ing  fighter  whose 
injuries  are  hidden  from  the  i)ublie  eye. 

"It  is  not  the  pictiu-esque  side  of  reconstruction  that  will 
afTord  the  most  troublesome  problems  for  this  coimtry.  The 
heart  must  lie  stirred  not  entirely  through  the  eye,  for  it  is  a 
fact,  based  on  the  casualties  of  the  i)ast  four  j-ears,  that  the 
greater  percentage  of  soldiers  passing  through  reconstruction- 
centers  are  suffering  from  internal  rather  than  outward  surgical 
injuries.  Many  men  who  ha\e  been  temporarily  weakened  by 
the  rigors  of  service  will  appear  to  be  strong  and  well. 

"At  one  of  the  reconstruction-hospitals  there  arrived  recently 
a  hulk  of  a  man  whose  jdiysiquo  belied  his  condition.  Before 
ho  (>ntor(>d  the  service  more  than  a  year  ago  he  had  been  a 
fir(>man.  He  Avas  returned  from  France  as  a  disabled  soldier, 
but  o.xcept  for  a  slight  jiallor,  ho  looked  cajiable  of  doing  very 
strenuous  work. 

"'I  fool  pretty  good,'  ho  .said,  'but  my  nerve  is  gone — I  can't 
stand  the  gaff  like  I  used  to.' 

"  Here  is  a  man  apparently  intact  but  suffering  from  a  ner\ous 
condition  brought  on  by  the  hardshijjs  of  long  fighting.  He  is 
receiving  the  best  m(>dical  care,  and  when  he  is  discharged  from 
lh(>  hospital  and  the  Army  ho  will  have  recoi\("d,  as  part  of  his 
treat mout,  training  and  education  to  fit  him  for  a  gainful  occu- 
pation; and,  if  necessary,  will  be  out  in  a  place  free  from  the 
noise  and  strain  of  his  jirevious  livelihood. 

"The  in\isibly  wounded  of  this  typ(>  are  entitled  to  full  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  their  faniilit^s.  their  friends  and  em- 
l)loyers.  It  will  be  difticult  in  many  instances  for  the  business 
man  eager  to  open  his  doors  to  the  returned  fighter  to  under- 
stand why  men  who  look  hal(>  and  hearty  enough  will  be  unalilo 
to  go  into  certain  jobs  in\ol\  ing  heavy  indoor  work.  Employ- 
ers, espociall\ ,  will  have  to  understand  this  a^spiH-t  of  the  prob- 
lem and  exercise  discretion,  always,  of  cours(<.  on  the  assumj)- 
tion  that  th(>  ox-soldior  or  ex-.sailor  bases  his  claim  legitimately. 

"The  jxihlic  will  be  completely  reconstructed  only  when  it  has 
effected  a  true  balance  botw(>on  consideration  and  oi)portunity. 
The  jiossible  dangers  of  hero-worship  and  panii)ering  can  not 
be  overstated,  but  at  the  same  time  neither  can  the  need  of 
intellig(>nt  consideration  for  these  men.    Tho.se  bearers  of  invisible 
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wounds  will  receive  the  same  attention  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  as  the  outwardly  handicapped.  This  treat- 
ment will  fit  them  for  the  future  as  it  will  tins  others. 

"They  must  not  be  passed  by  because  thi^ir  sat-rifices  are  not 
obvious;  they  must  be  given  full  opportunity  to  regain  their 
I)ositions  in  the  scheme  of  Ainc^rican  life,  sharing  the  .same 
[)rivileges  and  the  same  (jlianctes  for  lucrative  empIoym(;nt  as 
their  comrades  otherwise  handicajjjxid. 

"The  adjustment  of  socic^ty  and  industry  after  the  war  will 
hang  very  much  on  the  crystallization  of  the  |)u})ii(;  mind  in  this 
matter.  It  is  going  to  requin*  nice  rather  than  snaj)  judgment. 
Broad  rules  on  which  the  general  plan  maj'  be  bas(!d  must  be 
altered  to  meet  the  condition  of  the  individual.  And  it  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  returned  .soldier  and  sailor  an^ 
human  beings,  not  machine  cogs,  and  tliat  no  two  human  beings 
are  alike." 

COTTON  GOWNS  FOR   POWDER  CHARGES— How  is  the 

charge  of  powder  put  into  a  big  gun?  It  is  not  shoveled  in, 
as  coal  is  put  into  a  furnace,  tho  the  inexperienced  layman 
might  so  suppose.  The  powder  is  put  uj)  in  bags,  and  it  is 
these  that  are  handled  by  the  gunners.  At  present  the  bags 
are  of  silk,  for  reasons  that  are  explained  in  the  subjoined 
extract  from  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering  (New 
York,  September  25),  but  there  are  prospects  that  a  substitute 
of  cotton  fabric  may  shortly  bo  availa])le.  Says  the  paper 
just  named: 

"At  present  millions  of  yards  of  silk  are  required  in  making 
the  bags  which  contain  the  large  powder  charges  used  in  the 
firing  of  heavy  artillery.  These  bags  are  inserted  in  the  gun 
immediately  behind  the  ])rojectile,  and  the  firing  of  them  gives 
the  propelling  force  that  luirls  the  projectile  at  the  target.  This 
l)r()])elling  charge  is,  of  course,  entirely  distinct  from  the  charge 
within  the  projectile  that  explodes  the  missile  after  it  reaches 
the  target.  Heretofore  silk  has  been  depended  upon  for  these 
bags  for  the  reason  that  no  other  cloth  material  has  been  found 
that  would  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  required.  It  is  essential 
that  not  a  particle  of  the  bag-container  shall  remain  after  the 
gun  is  fired.  Otherwise  a  smoldering  piece  of  the  fabric  might 
cause  a  premature  explosion  when  a  new  charge  was  inserted. 
Chemically  treated  cotton  cloth,  as  a  substitute  for  silk,  is 
being  tested  out  by  the  -Ordnance  Department.  If  found 
practicable  for  ordnance  ust!s,  the  discovery  will  effect  the 
double  result  of  meeting  a  serious  shortage  in  silk  and  of  bring- 
ing about  a  money-saving  in  the  ordnance  i)rogram  estimated 
at  between  .125,000,000  and  $35,000,000.  Preliminary  tests 
already  made  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  have  encour- 
aged the  department  to  proceed  further  with  its  experiments." 


DAMASCUS   STEEL 

IN  TAKING  DAMASCUS,  the  Allies  have  captur*^  wliat 
was  once  the  world's  most  imjMfrtant  munition-<'<'n(<T. 
Before  (he  use  of  gunjKjwder,  weajKjns  of  st«'l,  KU<'h  aH 
sword  and  spear,  were  the  soldier '•«  chief  reliance;  and  in  making 
an<i  distributing  the  finer  grades  of  steel  DamaH<^us  led  the 
world.  The  knight  who  owned  a  "Damawus  bla<le"  had  the 
very  best  thing  of  its  kind,  still  unsurpassed,  tho  the  sword  ha*-: 
gone  out  of  fashion.  According  to  a  writtr  in  77m  Journal  of 
(he  Royal  Society  of  Arix,  quoted  in  Tfu:  Englixh  Mtchanic  (I>on- 
don,  August  9),  this  high-grade  steel  came  originally  from  India 
and  was  the  result  of  a  process  devised  and  developed  by  Hindu 
artificers.      He  writes: 

"One  of  the  many  articles  which  contributed  U)  the  world- 
importance  of  Indian  trade  was  the  famous  Indian  sU-el.  It 
appeared  in  Western  Europe  during  the  Middle  .\ges.  under  the 
name  of  damascene,  or  Damascus  st«el.  By  another  trade  rout*" 
through  Persia  and  the  Caucasus  it  found  its  way  to  Hussia. 

"The  iron  and  steel  industry  was  highly  developed  in  ancient 
India.     A  witness  to  this  exists  not  only  in  the  famous  wrought-  • 
iron  jjillar  of  D<'lhi,  but  in  many  other  sixeiinens.  some  of  them 
at  least  being  undoubtedly  high  carbon  crucible  st«*l8. 

"To  this  last  category  Ixlongcd  the  wootz.  or  small  cake.«  of 
carbon  steel,  from  which  the  damascene  l)lades  were  manu- 
factured. Some  of  such  cakes  were  investigatt^d  bj'  Reaumur, 
but  he  found  nobody  in  Paris  who  could  forge  them.  Some 
(Mliers  were  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Scott,  of 
Bombay,  and  brought  to  this  country  by  Dr.  Pearstm.  Fara^lay 
took  a  keen  interest  in  them,  and  liis  investigation  of  alloy  steel, 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  Stodart,  was  the  result. 

"Subsequent  resean-hes  of  General  Anos.soff,  Profess<jr 
T(rlierno(T.  and  the  author  led  to  show  that  damascene  sl«»I 
was  a  very  i)ure  high  carbon  crucible  steel  with  excellent  nie- 
clianical  qualities  and  a  splendid  watering. 

'In  his  recent  paper  on  this  sulfject  to  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  the  author  explained  that  the  sjjiendid  watering  of 
tli<!  oriental  blades  showed  the  amount  of  mechanical  tn^at- 
ment  the  original  cake  was  subjected  to.  ...  In  order  not  to  spoil 
this  watering,  the  oriental  maker  never  dared  to  exceed  the 
temperature  of  about  700  degrees 

"The  author  wishes  to  draw  lh«'  attention  of  all  interested 
in  the  production  of  high  carbon  and  alloy  steels  to  the  many 
I)o.ssibilities,  especially  from  the  i)oint  of  view  of  after-war  trade, 
which  the  damascene  steel,  or,  we  may  better  say.  the  "dama.'^^'ne 
l)rocess,'  ofTers  to  the  steel-maker  in  this  country  and  in  the 
Indian  Empire." 


UM 


IN  A  BRITISH  HOSPITAL.  IN   A   CERMAN  HOSPITAL 

YOU  ^v(>^Ln  tt.vrdly  titink  thi;v  wkkk  \vorM>Ki> 
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TOO   KNOHMOl.S   TO   BE   SHIPPED   FILLY   A.SSEMHLED:     LE\  L\THANS  OF  THE   RAILS. 
These  locomotives  are,  therefore,  trail sporU^d  in  parts,  arul  tlie  detached  parts  occupy  one  flat  car,  one  gondola,  and  one  box  car. 


IS   THIS   THE  LIMIT   IN   LOCOMOTIVES? 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL  LOCOMOTIVES  in  the 
world,  ju.st  built  for  the  Virginian  Railway,  would  seem 
to  be  pretty  nearly  at  the  upper  limit  of  what  is  possible 
under  present  railway  conditions.  The  boilers  are  nearly  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  smoke-stacks,  the  cylinders  are  as  large  as 
whole  locomotive-boilers  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  took  two 
w(M'ks  to  get  them  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  w^here  they  were 
built,  to  Princeton,  W.  Va.  They  had  to  be  shipped  in  parts, 
as  the  railways  between  these  points  could  not  handle  them 
liilly  assembled.  These  monsters,  with  their  tenders,  are  105 
feet  long  and  have  a  tractive  power  of  over  88  tons.  The  horse- 
power developed  is  as  great  as  that  of  four  of  the  new  cargo- 
ships  now  being  built  Tor  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
To  quote  and  condense  an  article  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  October  12)  describing  these  giant  tractors: 

■■  Certainly  the  boiler,  9  feet  4J^  inches  in  diameter,  can  go  no 
higher.  It  is  already  level  with  the  top  of  the  cab;  the  smoke- 
stack has  shrunk  t()  a  mere  ring;  and  th(>  sand-boxes  have  been 
crowded  from  their  immemorial  position  of  dignity  astride  the 
boiler  and  forced  to  cling  snugly  against  its  .side. 

"If  the  future  'mainmotii'  can  go  no  higher,  it  certainly  can- 
not spread  out  to  the  sides,  as  a  glance  at  the  castings  contain- 
ing the  two  48-inch  cylinders  will  show;  and  as  for  length,  an 
engine  with  its  tender  that  measures  10.')  feet  over  all  has  surely 
reached  the  limit. 

"This  Mallet  locomotive,  with  a  tractive  power  of  147,200 
pounds,  working  compound,  and  17(),(!00  pounds,  working  sim- 
])]v.  is  one  of  ten  whicli  are  now  being  delivered  to  the  Virginian 
[{ailway  by  the  American  Locomoti\e  Company.  They  are 
being  built  to  the  order  of  the  authorities  of  the  Virginian  Rail- 
way, who  have  the  problem  of  handling  a  constantly  incr<>asing 
volume  of  trallic  on  an  exceptionally  dillicult  part  of  the  .system. 

"Tlie  portion  of  the  line  between  Elmore  and  Clark's  Ga]) 
on  th<>  I)e(>i)wat(>r  division,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles, 
has  a  grade  for  tiu^  hist  elexcn  and  one-half  tnih's  of  2.07  i)er 
cent.  This  is  the 
i-ruciai  part  of  the 
entire  system,  as 
all  the  'toT.uingc 
of  the  Virginian 
Railway  pas.s«*s 
ov(>r  it.  During 
the  last  cIcxcM 
years  Mallet  loco- 
nioli\'esha\<'b('en 
(Mni)loye{l  in  han- 
dling this  tralTi<'. 
The  size  and 
l)ower  of  these 
locomoli\'es  liave 
progressively  ad- 
\ anced  to  keep 
l)ace  with  the 
growth  in  volume 
of  traffic. 

"The        traffic 
volume      is     still 


lltti«triitii'<nB  by  courtesy  "f  "  Tli'*  SrirnHfli-  Ainorirnn  " 

LOW  PHKSSl  HK   CYLINDERS   ABOUT  TO  BE  SHIPPED. 


growing,  and  as  the  track  is  single,  and  as  it  is  not  desired  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  engines  on  any  train  above  three,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  put  still  larger  locomoti\es  into  ser\iee. 
The  enormous  locomotives  under  discussion  were  developed  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  result. 

"The  boiler  pressure  is  21.5  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
tender  carries  12  tons  of  coal  and  13,000  gallons  of  water.  The 
consumption  of  coal  is  6H  tons  per  hour,  and  it  is  fed  to  the 
furnace  by  a  mechanical  stoker. 

"The  horse-power,  when  the  engine  is  exerting  its  maximum 
effort,  is  5,040,  which  is  apj)roximately  equal  to  the  combined 
horse-power  of  four  of  the  .S,.")(K)  fabricated  cargo-ships  which 
are  being  built  for  the  United  States  Shii)ping  Board. 

"The  design  as  a  whole  follows  the  builder's  ordinary  jirac- 
tise,  differing  from  i)re\'ious  designs  only  in  modifications  made 
necessary  by  the  increased  power.  The  shipping  arrangement 
required  considerable  planning  before  the  railroad  carriers  could 
be  convinced  that  they  could  safely  accept  and  move  via  their 
lines  locomotives  of  such  size  and  weight. 

"In  preparing  for  shipment  of  large  locomotives,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  submit  diagrams  showing  the  estimated  height  and 
width  clearance  dimensions  and  the  distribution  of  weights  on 
each  axle  to  the  operating  or  engineering  dejjartment  of  (>ach 
carrier  over  whose  line  it  is  intended  to  route  the  shipment . 
this  in  order  to  secure  their  agreement  to  handle  the  shipment 
when  offered  to  their  line.  If  some  projection  exceeds  the  car- 
rier's clearance  limitations,  an  effort  is  made  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion by  removing  that  part,  if  possible,  and  reapplying  it  on 
arrival  at  destination.  Or,  if  the  weights  are  too  heavy  for 
some  trestle  or  bridge  via  a  natural  route,  an  effort  is  made  to 
find  a  way  to  ship  via  a  detour  route. 

"These  large  locomotives  presented  an  unu.sual  i)roblem.  It 
was  impossible  to  ship  them  comjih'tely  assembled  and  nu)ving 
dead  on  their  own  wheels.  After  tlu'  consid^ration  of  numy 
l)lans,  it  was  finally-  decided  to  leave  the  boiler  on  the  frames  but 
trimmed  of  all  outside  jiarts  and  projections.  The  cab,  low- 
pressure  cylinders,  and  other  certain  ])arts  w(Te  removed  and 
th(>  renuiining  skeleton  with  tender  was  shipped  on  their  o\\  ti 
wheels.  Each  locomotive  required  one  flat  car.  one  gondola  and 
oiu'  box  ear  to  carry  the  loose  and  detached  iiarts. 

".\utliority  was  (>veiitually  sc-cun-d  fer  sliijiping  in  this  man- 
ner although  un- 
d(>r  special  operat- 
ing instructions 
and  via  detour 
routes. 

"The  engines 
could  only  be 
handled  one  at  a 
time  from  Ca|)e 
Charles  to  Nor- 
folk, as  there  was 
only  one  float  — 
the  latest  one 
built — capable  of 
handling  the 
bidky  .shipment 
under  special  in- 
structions. 

"Each  locomo- 
liAe  was  accom- 
panied by  a  mes- 
senger,   who    had 
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sleeping  quarters  fitted  up  in  the  cab,  which  was  loaded  on  a  f!a( 
car.  Approximately  two  weeks  was  the  actual  running  tin:e 
from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  to  Princeton,  W.  Va." 


VACUUM-PICKED   COTTON 

COTTON  IS  NOW  GATHERKD  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
of  California  by  a  device  that  works  on  the  principle  of 
the  vacuum-cleaner.  It  is  asserted  that  cotton  picked 
by  it  is  cl(!aner  than  that  i)icked  by  hand  and  that  by  its  aid  an 
inexperienced  laborer  can  work  three;  or  four  times  as  fast  as 
experts  in  the  old  methods.  The  machine  weighs  but  1,000 
pounds,  and  is  easily  moved.  Around  its  light  skeleton  arc  a 
300 -pound,  16 -horse- 
power engine,  a  suction- 
pump  for  tlie  nozh^s,  and 
a  centrifugal  separator 
for  parting  the  cotton 
from  leaves,  sticks,  and 
other  debris  taken  in 
by  the  picking  nozles. 
These  nozles  are  five  in 
number,  at  the  end  of 
light,  18 -foot  rubber 
pipes  connected  with  an 
S-foot  tube  running 
transversely  over  the 
machine.  To  quote  from 
an  article  in  The  Scien- 
tific American  (New 
York,  October  19): 


infectiojN  from  sha\i>(;-brt.shes 

Ni;W  SHAVING-BRUSHES  should  («•  thoroughly  and 
carefully  washed  in  hot,  soapy  wat.er  l>efore  use.  The 
bristles  of  such  brushes  may  come  from  infwt^-d  animaliJ, 
and  anthrax  spores  have  bi-en  known  to  be  transmitt^^d  thus  to 
human  users.  The  i)oi)ular  myth  that  infection  of  this  kind  is 
of  Cierman  origin  is  not  only  imiirobabh-.  )>ut  unnw4?sKar>',  but 
the  war  is  doubtless "otk  of  the  remot«  causes,  as  it  is  re8|Kinsible 
for  a  Ia<'k  of  care  in  in)i)ortiiig  animal  jiroducts  and  in  In^ating 
them  thoroughly  with  antis<  [>tics.  The  remedy  lies  in  w-parat<" 
disinfection  by  the  user,  and  this  would  apjxiar  to  apply  not 
only  to  shaving-brushes    but  to  all  other  implements  made  of 

bristles  or  hair.   Leather 


>fii'iitifii'   Aniel  icnii.  ■ 

IT    PICKS   .').O(M)    POl'NDS 


"The  powerfid  suc- 
tion -  pump  on  the 
machine  endeavors  con- 
stantly to  keep  the  pick- 
ing pipes  in  a  state  of  vacuum,  wherefore,  when  the  nozle  is 
passed  over  a  row  of  bolls,  the  suction  picrks  up  the  cotton  and 
carries  it  through  the  i^ipe  and  to  the  centrifugal  separator. 
Here  a  powerful  fan  with  hollow  vanes,  a  departure  in  fan  con- 
striiction,  separates  the  cotton  from  the  l(>aves,  the  sticks,  and 
the  'motes,'  which  are  not  desirable,  and  finally  drives  the  sepa- 
rated mass  through  a  curved  pipe  at  the  rear.  The  leaves  and 
motes  are  driven  out  through  perforations  in  the  top  of  the  pipe, 
the  cotton  is  driven  through  to  the  sack  or  bask(>t  at  the  end. 

"Each  one  of  the  five  picking  nozles  and  rubl)er  pipes  is 
handled  by  a  man,  and  the  speed  of  action  depends  on  the  skill 
he  acquires.  A  single  sweep  of  the  patent  nozle  across  a  row 
of  the  white  blossoms  is  alleg(>d  to  pick  them  clean,  the  time 
being  about  that  required  to  i)i('k  one  boll. 

"The  rate  of  picking  cotton  by  hand  seems  to  vary  from  100 
to  200  pounds  per  day — the  record  being  made  by  a  eolon-d 
person  who  picked  900  j)ounds  in  a  day,  but  did  it  on  th(>  run, 
and  without  attempting  to  do  more  than  to  get  the  easiest 
reached.  Also  cotton-pic^kers  are  wast(^ful,  the  waste  running 
as  high  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  croj),  and  the  amount,  according 
to  the  government  reports,  running  into  hundreds  of  millions. 
It  is  human  nature  to  pick  the  bolls  on  the  top,  and  to  let  those 
lying  in  the  back-bn^aking  stratai  at  the  bottom  of  the  bush  re- 
main to  sleep  in  the  Southern  sunshine. 

"The  persons  running  the  California  nuichine,  described  and 
illustrated,  claim  that  five  nu>n  with  the  machine  can  pick 
1.000  ])ounds  per  inan  i>er  day  of  ten  hours,  or  o.tMM)  i)(>un(Is 
l)er  day,  and  that  it  does  a  clean  job  instead  of  a  wasti-ful  on(\ 
because  the  nozles  do  not  mind  being  required  to  get  down  into 
the  bottom  of  tlie  i)lant. 

"There  remain  p]ci\ty  of  woodpiles  for  the  Ethiopian  to  hide 
in,  and  it  may  be  that  the  machine  without  brains,  even  tho 
directed  In-  human  hands  at  the  very  nozles.  will  still  not  pick 
with  the  proper  discriMiination,  but  the  fact  renuvins  that  tliis 
is  the  first  one  on  record  to  reach  even  \\\v  i)resent  stage  of 
hopefulness. 

"As  cotton  authorities  allege  that  last  year  not  far  from  a 
million  persons  were  engaged  in  the  harvesting  of  cotton,  the 
machine  able  to  do  the  work  of  five  tinu^s  the  number  of  men 
needed  to  operate  it,  and  to  do  it  with  little  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  crew,  might  well  be  an  invention  of  s(>rious  national  luvd." 


OK   COTTON    A     I)\^ 


is  presumably  cleansed 
by  the  various  profx'sses 
to  which  it  is  subjett-ed 
in  tanning.  SayKawrit<^r 
in  American  Medicine 
(New  York): 

"Anthrax  in  its  in- 
dustrial for?ns  primarily 
results  from  the-  han- 
dling of  hides,  hair,  and 
(•arcasses  of  infwt^^d 
animals.  Accxjrding  to 
I'libUc  n< tilth  Uepnrti-. 
the  Surgeem-CJeneral  of 
the  Army  has  n'port<^<l 
the  occurrence  of  se\- 
eral  cases  of  anthrax 
due  to  infected  shaving- 
brushes.  The  exp«'ri- 
ence  of  England  indi- 
eat<"s  that  a  number  of 
victims  of  nuilignant 
j>ustule  have  originated 
through  the  use  of  new  shaving-brushes,  the  bristles  of  which 
have  been  found  to  contain  the  highly  resistant  anthrax  spores. 
Some  of  the  infected  brushes,  according  to  all  aeccmnts.  were 
made  from  hair  which  had  presunialily  been  disinfected  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  requirements. 

"Anthrax,  generally  a  di.sease  of  animals,  such  as  horses. 
cattle,  and  sheep,  does  not  possess  a  high  degree  of  ^•irulenee  for 
human  beings,  but  nevertheless  the  occurrence  of  any  disease 
of  this  character  is  sufficient  warrant  for  drawing  attention  to 
the  imjiortance  of  the  effective  sterilization  of  hides  and  hair 
previous  to  manipulation  and  u.se  by  human  beings.  Hog 
bristles  apparently  are  comjiaratively  free  from  anthrax,  even 
when  emanating  from  countries  where  infected  horsehair  is 
common.  The  great  demand  for  brush  matirial  and  the  difH- 
culties  in  .securing  an  adequate  quantity  from  the  usual  trade- 
channels  i>ossibl.\  have-  led  to  a  letting  down  of  the  ])n>ventive 
im>asures  in  old  establishments  and  th«'  exhibition  of  carelcss- 
n(>ss  on  the  part  of  new  manufacturers  less  familiar  with  the 
inh<>reu1  dangers  .arising  from  iin|)erfectl>'  disinfe<'ted  hors<'- 
liair.  The  anthrax  spores  are  highl\  resistant  to  sunlight  and 
dryness  and  requin>  boiling  for  at  least  two  hours  in  ordiT  to 
destroy- thiMu.  or  an  hour  in  the  autoclave  at  220°  V. 

"The  horsehair  which  a])pears  t<»  be  th«'  souhh'  of  gn>atest 
danger  has  conu>  from  China  and  Sil>eria  and  is  of  a  pray  or 
yellowish  color,  and  the  imitation  ba<lger  hair. 

"As  a  practical  measure  of  protection,  thorough  and  repeated 
washings  in  hot .  soapy  water  ai)pear  to  secure  the  me<'hanical  re- 
moval of  the  dangerous  infecti\e  material,  and.  in  consequence, 
new  shaving-brushes  should  not  be  used  without  this  pn-liminary 
opi>ralion  of  cleansing.  E\tMi  with  this  iireca\ition  the  danger  of 
iufeciion  is  not  entirely  removed,  as  anthrax  bacilli  or  sjxires  may 
b(>  fo\uid  on  the  ends  of  the  hair  imbedded  in  the  handle.  The 
only  ct>rtain  measure  of  ]irotection  for  the  shaver  is  theel^  n 

of  the  infection  pre\  ious  to  the  manufactun'  of  sha\  in^; 

"The  .seriousness  and  high  mortality-rate  of  anthrax  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  protecting  not  men-ly  thos«^  whos*^  occupa- 
tions require  the  handling  of  p<itentially  inf»^ti>e  material, 
but  also  those  who  unwittingly  make  us«^  of  shaving-brushes 
as  part  of  their  routine  of  cleanliness.  Then>  is  ^^rtually  no 
sound  excuse  for  the  transference  of  malignant  pustule  to 
civilians  or  soldiers  through  shaving-brushes." 
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SOUNDING   NIAGARA'S   RAPIDS 

To  TAKE  ACCURATE  SOUNDINGS  on  the  brink 
of  a  cataract  when  the  water  is  rushing  forward  at  the 
speed  of  a  railway-train  would  appear  to  be  almost  an 
impossibihty.  It  has  been  successfully  accomplished  at  Niagara 
by  Leon  R.  Brown,  office  and  field  engineer  of  New  York  State 
railways,  who  describes  his  feat  in  Engineering  News- Record 
(New  York,  October  3).  The  work  was  done  just  above  the 
Horseshoe  Falls  and  required  the  services  of  twelve  men,  none 
of  whom  was  on  or  in  the  water  when  the  soundings  were  made, 
the  apparatus  being  operated 


entirelj^  from  the  shore.  The 
special  float  and  weighted 
sounding  -  pole  devised,  eon- 
trolled  by  cables  on  windlasses, 
required  a  month  of  experi- 
menting before  they  would 
work  satisfactorily,  but  all  the 
soundings  were  then  taken  in  a 
few  days.     Says  Mr.  Brown: 

"Over  a  large  part  of  the 
area  of  the  Niagara  River, 
just  above  the  Horseshoe  Falls, 
between  Goat  Island  and  the 
Canadian  shore,  the  river  varies 
in  depth  from  10  to  20  feet  and' 
has  a  velocity  of  about  30  feet 
per  second.  The  bottom  is 
worn  very  uneven  by  the  action 
of  the  water  on  the  hmestono 
and  is  strewn  with  many  large 
boulders.  The  purpose  of  the 
soundings  was  not  onl.y  to  ob- 
tain the  depth  of  the  water,  but 
also  to  obtain  elevations  of  the 
bottom  of  the  river  so  contours 
could  be  shown. 

' '  For  a  person  to  venture  out 
A\-ith  a  boat  or  raft,  even  when 
secured  to  the  shore  with  strong 
cables,  was  out  of  the  question, 
for  the  craft  would  have  been 
quickly  overturned  l)y  striking 
a  rock,  or  drawn  entirely  under 
by  the  swift  current.  It  was 
impossible,  because  of  the 
width  of  the  river,  to  get  sound- 
ings from  a  car  carried  on  an 
overhead  cal)le,  and  no  diver, 
however  heavily  weighted, 
could  keep  his  feet  in  the  river. 

The  conclusion  was  reached,  after  some  experimenting,  that  in 
order  not  to  risk  human  life  some  way  must  l)e  devised  to  ob- 
tain these  soundings  from  the  shore. 

"The  ]>l;in  clioscn  was  to  operale  a  float  or  raft  with  cables 
from  the  sliure.  TIk!  float  contained  a  sounding-pole  graduated 
in  feet  and  weightt>d  at  one  end,  so  arranged  that  it  would  always 
remain  upright  in  the  water.  The  ])ole  moved  uj)  and  down 
verti(;ally  and  was  oi»<rated  ])y  a  trip  rope  from  the  shore.  Its 
l)Osition  was  located  by  triangulation  from  tlie  shore,  and  the 
elevation  of  <li'-  riv«'r  bottom  was  obtaimul  by  level  readings 
on  the  poll 

"Tile  float  was  constructed  of  thr(><>  12  liy  12-iiich  ))ine  timbers 
IG  feet  long,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  the  <>nds 
mitered  and  securely  bolted.  This  was  much  more  rigid  than 
a  srpiare  frame  woidd  have  been,  and  did  not  require  lateral 
bracing.  Tlie  triangular  shape  also  lent  itself  especially  well 
to  the  action  of  the  current  and  the  scheme  of  navigation  that 
was  used  to  move  the  float  from  on(>  point  to  anoth(>r." 

One  of  the  most  diffiodt  jiroblems  was  to  get  th(>  float  into  a 
l)osition  to  take  soundings.  This  was  finally  solved  by  using 
cables  controlled  liy  windlasses  on  sliore,  which,  tog(>th(>r  with 
the  action  of  the  current.  Iield  the  float  steady  in  any  desired 
position.     To  quote  further: 

"The    souii(ling-i)ole    was    30    fe(>t    long,    aby>it    .') '  iiidies    in 


diameter,  and  octagonal  in  shape.  The  advantage  of  this  shape 
was  that  the  paint  wore  off  only  at  the  corners.  It  was  found 
that  a  round  pole  sliding  up  and  down  in  its  pipe  soon  wore 
off  all  the  graduations. 

"The  bottom  of  the  pole,  for  about  10  feet  where  it  received 
the  most  wear,  was  \\Tapt  in  sheet  zinc,  and  around  this  at  the 
extreme  end  was  east  a  lead  weight  of  200  pounds.  This  was 
done  by  pouring  melted  lead  into  the  space  between  the  pole 

and  a  short  piece  of  8-inch  cast-iron  pipe 

"The  operation  of  the  sounding  apparatus  was  now  found 
to  be  nearly  perfect.  The  first  soundings  were  taken  up- 
stream, and  as  near  to  the  windlasses  as  was  possible. 

"Starting  at  the  shore,  a  row  of  soundings  was  taken  out 

at  right  angles  to  the  shore. 
The  raft  was  then  let  down- 
stream 20  feet  and  another  row 
taken  back  tOAvard  the  shore. 
When  it  was  in  the  best  work- 
ing order  a  sounding  could  be 
taken  and  the  raft  moved  to 
another  position  in  about  a 
minute.  It  required  ...  a 
month  of  experimenting  to  get 
the     float    in    good    working 

order 

"The  writer  believes  that 
however  swift  the  current  or 
uneven  the  bottom,  however 
wide  the  river  or  turbulent  the 
water,  or  however  dangerous 
the  location,  accurate  sound- 
ings may  be  taken  in  water  up 
to  20  or  30  feet  deep  cheaply, 
quickly,  and  safely  with  an 
apparatus  of  this  general 
description." 
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IMIOBINC    A    SI'X^KKT  OF   NIAGAKA. 


CONCRETE  CRACKED  BY 
ELECTRICITY  —  Concrete 
may  be  cracked  and  ruined  by 
the  action  of  electric  currents 
on  iron  bars  embedded  therein 
for  reenforeement.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  re- 
ported this  action  some  time 
ago,  and  it  is  now  being  seri- 
oiisly  studied  by  experts,  we 
are  told  by  an  editorial  writer 
in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  (New  York,  Octo- 
ber 15).  The  current  promotes 
chemical  action  and  forms  lay- 
ers of  iron  oxid,  with  an  accompanying  expansion  of  220  per 
cent.,  cracking  tlie  concrete.  At  the  same  time  the  alkaline  con- 
stituents of  the  cement  are  concentrated,  softening  the  mass  and 
making  it  easily  crusht  or  broken.  What  creates  the  current  is 
not  accurately  known;  but  it  may  be  partially  due  to  differences 
in  concentration  caused  by  surface  evaporation.  Saj's  the  editor 
of  the  paper  named  above: 

"Exhaustive  studies  of  this  corrosion  are  being  made.  It  is 
fundamental  to  modern  engineering  practise  that  means  for 
overcoming  it  should  be  found  at  once.  The  domains  of  the 
chemical  and  civil  engineers  overlap  here,  and  it  is  incumlumt  on 
th»>  former  to  u.se  his  most  eflRcient  research  methods  and  find 
the  solution  of  the  i)roblem. 

"Ordinary  rust-proofing  methods  are  not  available,  except 
for  a  limited  use  of  paint,  which  has  certain  serious  defects.  .  .  . 
However,  while  chemists  and  engineers  seek  a  means  of  check- 
ing the  corrosion,  why  not  change  the  design  of  reenforcenumts 
so  that  this  internal  pressure  will  not  have  to  be  counteracted 
by  the  low  tensile  strength  of  concrete?  A  trial  might  be  made 
on  lieavy  rolled  metal  fabricated  with  a  pipe  machine  but  not 
wel<l(>d  at  the  lap.  Lateral  strains  produced  by  the  increment  in 
\()hime  of  the  reenforcements  due  to  rust  would  be  absorbed 
l)y  deflecting  the  tubular  bars." 
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AN  "AMBASSADOR   OF  THE   DEAD" 


A  WREATH  placed  on  tho  hicr  at  the  mass  held  lor 
Joyce  Kilmer  was  inscribed  as  a  tril)u((>  from  the 
^  poets  of  England,  and  was,  perhaps,  tlie  first  public 
sign  that  one  of  them  was  among  us  as  aml)a,ssador.  Hol)ert 
Nichols  is  his  name,  one  of  the  young  Oxford  "  Elizabetlians" 
who  forsook  their  books  at  tho 
first  call  and  went  to  France, 
many  of  them  to  die.  Nichols 
was  fortunate  to  escape  with 
his  life,  but  with  the  mental 
maiming  that  is  termed  "shell- 
shock."  Under  this  affliction, 
however,  he  is  buoyant  and 
protests  that  he's  going  to  bo 
all  right.  "I  don't  want  to  l)e 
a  bloomin'  martjT "  are  his 
words,  and  to  i)ut  away  mar- 
tjTdom  he  still  works  for  tho 
British  Government.  He  will 
accompany  a  collection  of  war- 
pictures  to  various  cities  here, 
beginning  with  Washington. 
They  are  the  work  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Orpen,  Augustus  John, 
Muirhead  Bone,  Paul  Nash, 
James  McBeigh,  Wyndliain 
Lewis,  and  William  Roberts. 
Later  he  promises  some  lectures 
on  English  poets,  particularly- 
those  who,  like  himself,  an- 
swered the  call.  It  pleases  hiin 
in  a  somewhat  somber  mood  to 
speak  of  himself  as  "Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Dead."  The  New- 
York  Evening  Post  writes: 


^ 


LIKITKN.AXT    HOBKUT    MCNKtl,^ 


He  will  lorturc  in  this  couutr>-  on  the  "  Youhk  Elizabftliaiis.  "  wliow 
early  siDKiilg  wnti  stilUyl   liy   tlif  «ar 


"Mr.  Nichols,  who,  along 
with  Robert  Graves  and  Siegfried  Sassoon,  is  alnadx  known 
here  as  one  of  the  'Three  Musketeers'  who  have  wrenclied  strik- 
ing poetry  out  of  the  trenches,  is  something  of  a  s-urprize.  Of 
course,  there  should  be  now  nothing  surjirizing  about  having 
a  shell-shocked  boy-poet  coin(>  from  England  to  talk  about  tlie 
other  Englisli  boys  wlio  are  dead  or  mainu'd  and  to  tell  their 
share  in  the  fighting  and  tlie  art  of  the  war.  But  it  seems  .so 
short  a  time  ago  that  one  first  began  to  think  of  liow  that  gen- 
eration of  English  ('olleg(>  lads  would  go.  Now  one  of  them  lias 
come  ov(>r  to  us^a  strangely  aged  boy,  walking  slowly  and  witii 
a  cane,  referring  to  notes  lest  his  memory  go  back  on  him.  and 
with  that  iieculiar  sliell-sliock  look  on  his  face  with  wliiclj  most 
of  us  are  not  y<'t  acciuaiiitcd. 

"Mr.  Nichols  had  lieeii  'u])'  (which  ni«>ans  in  0.\'ford)  only  a 
part  of  one  year  wIkmi  tlie  war  came,  and  he  M-enl  at  once.  He 
was  in  the  war  a  littl(>  ov(>r  a  y<'ar  Ix-fore  he  was  disabled,  and 
at  the  front  only  a  month  and  a  half.  Then  he  si)ent  five 
months  in  a  hospital,  and  since  that  time  has  b«>en  working  for 
the  Government  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  and  even  going  back 
to  France  again  as  a  corres|)onden1,  gelling  detailed  informa- 
tion for  the  Government,  as  .so  many  English  writers  are  doing 
these  days. 

"'H.  was  the  only  way  I  could  get  back."  lie  said. 
."He  is  writing  now  a  brief  history  of  Tiie  Sapjiers, '  tlie 
result  of  his  visit  to  the  Ypros  salient.  Now  he  is  here,  as  a  kind 
of  link  between  the  young  artists  of  his  country  and  of  tliis 
comitry,  to  tell  i^xactly  wliat  his  friends  are,  ov  were,  like;  what 
they  did  in  the  war;  and  to  make  better  known  here  their  poems 
and  pictures  and  nuisie 


"In  tlie  i)oets  he  i«,  perhaps,  more  jxTsonaliy  int^Test^Hl  than 
in  any  of  the  others,  since  he  himself  is  one  of  them.  Amrinir 
those  who  have  died  he  mentions  Rupert  Jirook*-,  of  cour^  . 
Alan  Mcintosh,  Julian  (Jrenfell,  and  Charles  Sorley,  author  of 
'Maill)oro'  an<l  Other  I'oems.' 

""Masefiehl  said  to  nie  that  Sorley  was  the  gTeat<«t  Ioks  sus- 

taiiietl    by    Engli-li     litiTature 
•iuriiiK  the  war.'  he  .-^^lid. 

"Hut  Mr.  NichoLs  refus«-s  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  war  whii-h 
made  these  men  j)oet.-,  or  that 
the  war  helf>ed  the  revival  of 
writing  jioetry  in  England. 
'Tliat  had  l»egun  before.'  Ii<- 
remarked,  'and  the  war  only 
ma<ie  a  larger  audience.  P«"<j[)I<' 
turned  to  it.  Thes<'  young 
jioets  would  have  written  any- 
way, but  they  would  liave 
writti'ii  differently.' 

"Of  the  generation  just  ohh-r 
than  his  own.  the  men  who 
ha\e  not  been  taken  by  the 
war,  hi-  has  the  warm  entliu-i- 
asm  of  the  undergraduate  wIki 
hardly  realizes  yet  that  he  him- 
self is  beginning  to  be  e|ass<'»| 
along  with  them. 

■'There  are  at  least  a  do/A-n 
of  them,'  he  said.  'Mas<'field 
is  the  greatest  poet  in  England. 
Aiul  after  him  there  are  W.  H. 
I)a\ies  and  Wilfrid  Wil>on 
(Jilison.  Walter  de  la  Man, 
Hali)h  Hodgson,  James  Ste- 
l)liens.  I.^is<-e]les  Abereroinbie, 
I).  11.  Lawrene*',  W.  J.  Squier, 
Joiiii  fVeeman.' 

"Mr.  Niciiols  is  not  in  sym- 

liathy  with  the  Imagistes.  and 

i<  tilled  with  a  ke«'n  curiosity  to 

find  out    the  workings   (tf    the 

poetie    mind    in     this    country 

both  Imagist^' ami  otherwis*-. 

Frost,     Mast^Ts.    and     Vaehel 

Lindsay  are.  of  course,  the  three  Anu'rican  ]>oets  whi<-h  he  now 

knows  best  and  most  admir»'s. 

"It  .seems  to  me,"  sjiid  this  tall,  lame  boy  with  the  old  fa^-i-, 
'that  my  g«>neration  has  lost  «'verything  whi<-h  there  is  to  Iom-  - 
e.xeept  its  honor  and  the  memory  of  the  personalities  of  tlie 
ones  w  ho  di«'d."' 

-V  "i)eculiar  tenderness,"  so  the  New-  York  Sun  is  oonxTneinl, 
will  be  manifested  in  the  welcome  extended  to  Mr.  Niehol-. 
especially  in  his  capacity  of  le<turer  on  his  coUea^i's  kill<<I 
in  battlr. 

"It  has  l>een  one  of  the  spiritual  phenomena  of  this  war  that 
in  the  midst  of  such  tiniv«'rsjjl  sorr»>w ,  such  colossal  tnig'^ly  an«l 
Irenu'iidous  loss,  the  world's  heart  an<l  mind  ha\e  Ixn-n  r«"<Mir- 
lentlx  sensible  of  a  \-ery  spe<'ial  sense  of  sorrow,  tnige<ly.  and 
loss  as  one  after  one  thi'.^ic  young  jM»ets  of  England  h.s\e  falh  n 
on  the  field  of  honor.  Mr.  Ni<"liols  comes  to  t<'ll  American 
audit'Uces  more  of  these  men  whos*'  names  an*  alr»>ady  soni«- 
thing  of  a  beautiful  legend  in  the  thought  of  the  world.  The 
designation  given  him  as  lie  left  England  on  his  mi.ssion  i>  ki"  ir\ 
it.self.     He  conies  as  "th*-  Ambassador  of  the  Dead.' 

"It  is  not  necessar>  to  bortx>w  glor\  frxnn  the  >   '       '    ' 
stance'  of  their  death  in  ordir  to  claim  a  s|v><Mal 
the  nam»>s  that    Mr.  Nichols  will  s|H^ak.     They  had  aln^dy — 
before  the  storm  bn>ke  in  Eunip<-     l>»>gun  to  assume,  as  r.    —      ■ 
a  detinite  i)lace  in  the  historv  of  Eiiiilish  poetry,  and  a~<  inu 
to  acquire  sonnthing   mon-   than   a   colloquial   fame.     The  ex- 
pression  t  hi' young  Eli/,j»bethans'  had  )>egun  to  In-  heani  wherevt* 
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Entijlish  poetry  was  disciist.  The  names  of  IMorley  and  Brooke 
and  the  others  were  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlaiitie  some 
time  before  the  war  came  to  give  them  that  peculiar  and  shining 
immortality  that  attaches  to  the  combination  of  poetry,  youth, 

and  death  in  l)attlc 

"These  men  of  whom  Mr.  Nichols  will  speak  fall  at  that  end 
of  the  are  where  our  preference  has  been  accustomed  to  he.  The 
name  which,  as  a  group,  they  Avere  be^finning  to  acquire  is 
neitlier  inapt  nor  exiraviigant.     Young  Elizabethans  they  were 


New  York   "  Tinics  "   IMiotu  Service. 

KILMER'S   GRAVE  IN  FRANCE, 
AloiiKsidc  a  fellow  SDklior.  whose  cross  appears  at  the  r6>ader's 


left 


— in  directness  and  simplicity  of  speech,  in  the  singing  quality 
of  their  verse,  in  their  objective  concepts,  in  their  resjjonse  to 
sensation,  and — this,  in  the  circumstances,  the  most  tragic  of 
all — their  love  of  English  field  and  sky  and  sea.  In  aU  these 
(hings  tliev  were  m()r(>  reminiscent  of  the  roistering  and  tal(>nl(Ml 
singers  of  llu'  Mermaid  Inn  than  have  been  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools;  like  them,  too,  in  the  fine  youthfulness  that 
runs  everywh(Te  bari^foot  through  their  i^oetry.  And  like  them 
again  in  tliat  they  burst  suddenly  and  generously  into  song  at  a 
period  nearly  sterile  and  silent.  Very  nuu'h  the  same  as  in  the 
sixteentii  century,  it  were  as  tho  a  warm  wind  had  blown  over 
England  and  the  countryside  awoke  with  a  thousand  choirs. 

"Tlieir  l()\'e  of  English  town  and  field  and  sky  can  not  have 
failed  to  stril«>  the  attention  of  any  wiu)  have  read  tliese  poets 
of  the  last  decade.  Another  book  of  'Place  Names  in  English 
Poetry'  could  be  derived  from  their  volumi^s.  Their  use  of 
English  towns  aiul  streets  and  countrysidi-s  threatened  at  first 
to  mak<(  their  poetry  colloquial:  it  (Muled  by  making  England 
universal.  It  was  not  the  exalting  of  England  the  nation; 
it  was  a  lover's  ]irais((  of  England,  tlie  country  of  blue  skfes.  of 
sunny  downs,  ;nid  'tlie  fallow  on  the  hill  not  yet  brought  in.' 

"In  the  midst  of  all  this  -the  youth  of  it,  the  beauty  of  it, 
the  exultation  an<l  the  music — came  the  blast  of  war,  the  blight 
and  the  wreckjigo  and  silence.  'They  had  beeji  music  for  tho 
world' — ^and  now  tlu'y  are  still.  NV<>  shall  n(>\ cr  know  tho 
measure  of  the  loss.  Alost  of  them  were  yet  young  when  tho 
England  tlial  th(«y  loved  called  for  a  sterner  thing  than  song. 
Soint>  of  tiieni  remain — Mr.  Nichols,  s(>veral  times  woundi'd; 
Wilfrid  (iil)son.  now  in  service;  John  Drinkwater,  and  others. 
Out  of  the  wreckage  .something  may  be  saved.  Rut  wiien  it 
«>oni(>s  to  casting  up  the  cost  of  the  war  to  England  and  tho 
world  the  names  that  Mr.  Xi<-hols  will  nvnll  will  go  far  toward 
rejuinding  us  tiiat  I  lie  tot.-d  is  bcVond  possibility  of  estimate." 

The  fact  remains,  .says  the  I^ondon  Tiwcs,  that  we  "yield  a 
special  authority  to  the  poet  who  has  been  under  fire": 

"The  words  of  Kujiert  Rrooke  or  Julian  Cirenfell  do  gain  a 
pectdiar  authority  from  being  the  words  of  nun  ^vho  have  ven- 
tured not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  their  share  in  this  world's 
interests.     'Truth  sits  upon  the  lii)s  of  dying  men."     Yes — but 


it  is  much  more  than  that.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  their 
dying — which  is  just  an  accident  befaUing  one  and  not  another — 
as  their  living  so  greatly,  on  such  a  height,  that  gives  them  their 
authority.  It  is  not  dying,  but  despising  death  that  is  the  great 
thing.  It  is  only  an  act  of  will  and  imagination  that  when  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  art  can  make  those  who  are  utter 
strangers  to  its  experience  catch  its  fire,  if  but  for  a  moment, 
forget  self,  despise  cares,  defy  death,  and  embrace  the  faith  that 
the  things  that  matter  are  things  of  which  no  stroke  of  man  or 
of  fortune  can  rob  us. 

"That  is  what  the  last  of  these  wonderful  boys. 
Ml-.  !{obert  Nichols,  can  and  does  do  for  us.  He 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  poets  direetly  given 
us  by  the  war.  .  .  .  There  is  a  great  gulf  between 
what  he  wrote  before  and  Avhat  he  has  written 
since  he  began  the  great  experience.  Before  it  he 
was  a  writer  of  Ac-rses.  The  war  has  made  him  a 
])oet,  one  of  the  tliree  or  four  in  whom  it  has 
found  that  rare  matter  on  which  alone  it  can  set 
the  seal  of  this  kind  of  greatness.  The  earlier 
],oenis  (he  generally  gives  the  dates  of  composi- 
tion") are,  on  the  Avhole,  admirable  exercises,  but 
nothing  that  would  have  verj'  much  concerned 
us  here. 

"But  all  these  flutings  count  as  nothing  as  soon 
as  the  trumpet  has  sounded.  .  .  .  Nothing  can 
preAcnt  poetry  like  this  from  taking  its  place 
among  those  permanent  pos.sessions  of  the  race 
which  will  remain  to  tell  the  gi'eat-grandchildren 
of  our  soldiers  to  what  ])ure  heights  of  the  spirit 
Englishmen  rose  out  of  the  great  war's  horror 
of  waste  and  ugliness,  noise  and  pain  and 
death! 

"And  it  is  a  happiness  to  think  that  in  this 
case  the  promise  of  such  ]ioetry  is  not  one  that 
mus't,  alas!  reiiiaiu  unfulfilled.  The  war  haa 
robbed  English  poetry  of  more  than  one  Mar- 
cellus.  of  .som(>  of  whom  we  knew  nothing  till  we 
knew  our  loss.  But  ...  all  who  care  for  our 
poetry  will  expect  that  what  the  war  gave  to  Mr, 
Nichols  peace  will  not  take  away,  and  that  age 
will  complete  Avhat  youth  has  so  finelj'  begun." 

This  i:oem,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  I.  C.  Clarke,  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  commemorates  the  episode  "at 
the  solemn  memorial  mass  for  Joj'ce  Kilmer,  St.  Patrick's,  New 
York,  October  14,  I91S": 

LAURELS 

IJcforc  tlic  vast  cathedral's  altar  dim 

.Six  flambeaux  lit  the  flag-draped  coffln-board. 

Not  yet  had  floated  forth  tho  jiloadhig  hymn: 

"From  out  the  deeps  I've  cried  to  thee,  O  Lordl" 

Few  mourners  yet  had  frathercd  lor  the  rites. 

Symbols  that  man  must  die  to  live  again; 
Not  yet  the  black-robed  i)ric,sts  and  acolytes 

"Were  there  intoning :    " Rest  in  peace.     Amen": 

When  up  the  long,  paved  aisle  a  single  tread 
Heechocd  faintly  through  tho  vaulted  nave. 

A  sohtior  with  a  green  wreath  for  tho  dead — 
Our  warrior-poet  m  his  far,  red  gra\e. 

Pale  w.xs  the  soldier,  halting  his  footfall, 
One  who  liimself  had  faced  the  flres  of  hell. 

And  fearless  hoanl  the  shrieking  death-bolts  call, 
.\iul  knew  the  pang  when  llosh  is  plowed  by  shell 

Fie  stood,  and  raistxi  the  wreath  of  gn  en  on  high— 
Oreen  laurel  sacred  to  the  true  and  bold — 

As  If  to  .loyee  in  Heaven,  ere  'twould  he 
Beside  the  star-Hag's  glowing  fold  on  fold. 

Then  knelt  this  messenger  of  love  to  pray. 

Mis  lifted  face  ;dl  wet  with  holy  tears. 
My  soul  saw  angels  bear  each  drop  away 

To  shine  Love's  chancel  lights  through  endless  years 

Nor  pomp  of  ritual,  nor  altar  glow, 

Nor  wise  sweet  words  the  preacher  said, 
Nor  g»iard  in  arms,  nor  censers  to  and  fro 

SeeuKHl  meet  as  these  fresh  laurels  for  our  dead 

He  did  not  sing,  he  did  not  serve  in  vain. 
Whose  laurels  crimsoned  in  the  freedom  strife. 

The  brave  man's  sacrament,  therein  to  gain 
Transcending  memory,  eternal  life. 
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EMANCIPATION   OF   STONEHENGE 

READERS  OF  THOMAS  HARDY'S  "Tess  of  tlic 
D'Urh'jrvilles"  who  have  never  traveled  to  StoneheriKe 
■  have  an  unfor{i:<'tal)lc  imuf^o  of  it  gained  through  the 
novelist's  imaginative  picture.  It  was  here  that  7V.s«  awuiled 
the  minions  of  tlie  law  who  were  to  come  and  take  her  tf)  satisfy 
its  demands  for  killing  her  worthl<;ss  husband. 
It  will  strike  many  readers  as  odd  that  this  famous 
monument  of  a  forgotten  py-st  should  only  now  l)e 
coming  into  the  po.ssessiou  of  the  Rritish  Crown. 
Its  former  owner,  Mr.  ('.  il.  E.  C'liuhh,  of  Heniei- 
ton  Lodge,  Salisbury,  has  offered  il  to  the  nation, 
and  its  acceptance  has  hccii  guuraniced  through 
Sir  Alfred  Mond.  "As  the  remains  of  a  long  by- 
gone civilization,"  says  Sir  Alfred,  "it  has  a  value 
and  an  interest  equaled  by  tio  other  monument  in 
the  United  Kingdom."  A  i)aragraphist  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  observes  that  "the  fact  that 
Stonchenge  pas.ses  back  to  the  state  during  tlH> 
greatest  war  that  Britain  has  known  invites  sym- 
bolic interpretation,  and  will  surely  i)roduee  a  new 
legend.  Mr.  Chesterton  for  one  might  see  to  that." 
In  proffering  th(!  gift  Mr.  (^hubb  writes  this  letter 
to  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  which  TItc  diiardiaii  reproduces: 

"BEMmnoN  LoDci;,  Samskurv, 

"September  15,  1918. 

"Dear  Sir:  Stonehenge  is  perhaps  the  best- 
known  and  most  interesting  of  our  national  monu- 
ments, and  luis  always  a|)|)ealed  strongly  to  British 
imagination.  To  me,  wlio  was  born  close  to  it 
and  (luring  my  boyhood  and  youth  visited  it  at  all 
hours  of  day  and  night,  \inder  every  conceivable 
condition  of  weather,  in  dri\  ing  tempests  of  hail, 
r'ain,  and  snow,  in  fierce  thunder-storms,  glorious 
moonlight,  and  bc^autiful  siinsliine,  it  always  has 
had  an  inexpressible  charm. 

"1  became  owner  of  it  with  a  deep  sense  of 
pleasure,  and  had  eontemi)latcd  that  it  might  re- 
main a  clierished  pos.session  of  my  faniil>-  for  long 
years  to  come.  It  has,  h()W(>\-er,  l)(>cn  prest  upon 
me  that  the  nation  would  like  to  ha\e  it  for  its 
own,  and  would  prize  it  most  liighly.  Therefore.  I 
have  decided  to  gi\ c  u])  this  uni(iue  possession,  and 
offer  it  to  you,  his  Majesty's  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  as  a  gift,  to  be  h<<ld  for  the  nation.  It 
brings  in  a  revenue,  and  its  possession  would  Ix' 
far  froni  an  exp(>ns(>.  If  my  wife  and  I  may  ex- 
press a  wish,  tho  far  from  making  it  a  condition  of 
the  gift,  we  sliould  be  glad  if.  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  the  ineouK"  should  be  handed  to  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
whose  work  at  the  present  tinu>  is  of  such  great  national  value. 
This  point,  however,  must  be  entirely  within  your  di.scretion. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours  faithfullv. 

'"(\  H.  E.  Cnri.n." 

Before  Mr.  Chubb's  ownership  the  i)lace  was  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  of  Amesbury  Abbey,  Salisbury,  who  put 
a  wire  fence  around  it  and  charged  admission,  facts  that  lead 
the  above-mentioned  paragrapher  to  say  that  the  news  tluU 
Sionehenge's  "vicissitudes  in  i)rivate  ownership  are  over  will  be 
heard  with  deep  satisfaction."      lie  adds  a  historical  note: 

"Its  origin  has  been  attributed  to  the  IMienicians.  the  iielgiV. 
the  Druids,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes.  Learned  m«M»  through 
the  ages  have  founded  many  theories  on  it.  Some  call  it  a  temple 
of  the  sun,  otluM's  the  temi)le  of  serixMit  worship,  a  shrine  of 
Buddha,  a  planetariuu).  a  monumental  gallows  on  which  defeateil 
British  leaders  were  solemnly  hanged  in  honor  of  Woden,  a  (iilgal 
where  the  national  army  nu't  and  leaders  were  buried,  and  a 
calendar  in  stone  for  measuring  the  .solar  year." 

Its  history  in  inodirn  times  is  reviewed  iu  auother  column 
of  The  Gunrdiaii: 

"(Gratitude  to  the  owtier  of  Stont>henge  for  handing  over  to 
tlie  nation  the  greatest  ami  oldest  of  its  nu-morials  may  without 


offense  lje  temixTed  with  wonder  tliat  it  has  so  long  n-inained  in 
pri\a<e  possession.  Mr.  Chubb  has  regarded  as  a  trust 
lioMor  the  care  of  this  priceless  ]>ohM'shion,  and  il  is  in  tl; 
that  he  parts  with  it.  But  Ut  many  of  its  owiiers  Stonehenge 
has  been  either  a  whit^'  ejejihant  or  a  mere  wnirce  of  gain,  and 
few  things  are  mon^  »liscredital»le  U>  our  national  spirit  tlian 
the  way  in  which  it  has  Im-^-u  wrangled  over  in  the  courts,  roblw-d 
of  its  trilithons  to  make  bridtres  and  irMli-<lams,  and  allow*-*!  Ut 


FHOM    HKKOKK   THK    DAWN    <t|-    M1.><T<»HY 


StonehciiK;* 


Kiinlaiid's  Druidic   nioiiiinu-iit.  now  pas.-^-s  t<i  tin'  siat<^.  and  ma\   Ix 
uncrti-d  into  .'i   ■    iialioiial  memorial  of  tlic  immortal  (l<-a<! 


suffer  needless  danuige  from  storm  and  the  n-lie-hunter.  The 
duty  of  its  care  will  now  fall  to  the  .\ncieni  M<munients  Com- 
mission, and  it  is  safe  from  wanton  negh'ct.  But  even  national 
care  is  not  likely  to  draw  from  it  the  answer  to  its  mysteries, 
and  to  enable  an  accurate  account  to  1h^  gi\en  of  its  ap<-  or 
])urpose.  Even  if  the  sun-worshij)  theory  Ix'  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, and  scientific  calcidalion  of  the  dat«'  when  the  sun  on 
mi<lsuninier  day  must  have  risen  iu  line  witli  the  'a\enue'  In- 
held  to  proM'  the  great  circle  o\fr  ;{.."»(K>  years  »»ld.  it  is  still 
impossible  to  know  how  the  gr«>at  bl<M-ks  were  got  to  their 
])ositions.  .\n<l  that,  one  thinks,  is  well,  for  in  an  age  that 
lin<ls  out  so  many  things  it  is  good  to  have  sttniething  left  to 
wonder  at ." 

Now  that  a  war-memorial  for  Hyde  I'ark  ha,<:  \MH'n  propos<Kl. 
Canon  IL  D.  R.  Rawnsley  writes  to  the  I.ondon  Titnrs  to  jxiint 
out  that  Stonehenire  is  the  almost  inevitable  site  for  such  » 
l>iTUK>nenl  eomnu'moration.      He  says: 

"We  can  none  of  us  be  too  grateful  to  Mr.  Chubb  for  his 
pui>lic-spirile<l  gift  of  Stonehenge  to  the  nation.  H  may  not 
be  feasible,  Init  the  thought  <'onstantly  nn-urs.  why  not  i"-'  •  '1<' 
gn»at   ine»'ting-pla<'e  of    an  ancient   British  nnv    who  w  i 

the  sun  a  n;itional  n\emorial  of  the  imm.  • 
down  their  li\i<s  that  the  .Sun  of  Righleei.  „ 

healing  in  his  wings  for  the  whole  civiliKe<i  worid? 

"Sjtlisbur>     I'lain    a.-<    a    military 
much   toward   winning  the  war.     \\ 
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than  that  here,  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury  Plain,  there  should  be 
at  this  okl  meeting-place  of  prehistoric  tribesmen  and  warriors 
an  assemblage  on  midsummer  day  of  each  year,  or  at  stated 
intervals;  and  that  a  solemn  service  should  be  held  in  memory 
not  only  of  Wiltshire  men,  but  of  all  the  men  of  the  British 
lOmpire  who  havo  died  for  right  against  might — for  justice, 
freedom,  and  peace? 

"The  gates  of  the  great  stone  pj'lons  stand  open  wide  to  all 
tlie  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  seem  to  invite  the  going  forth 
<.f  light  and  liberty  to  all  the  world.  Nothing  would  l)e  needed 
but  a  huge  stone  Celtic  cross  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  circle, 
with  a  simple  dedication  thereon  to  the  imperishable  memory 
of  the  gallant  dead. 

"I  feel  that  such  a  moniimont  in  the  solemn  j)roi)in(iuity  of 
this  great  British  shrine  would  be  preferable  to  a  Priapic  n)onu- 
inent  of  j  cones  and  Eastern  welis  on  a  huge  bare  ])latform  in 
llvdePark." 


"CLEANING   UP"   THE   ORCHESTRAS 

MOST  OF  THE  EXCITEMENT  iu  tlie  musical  history 
of  the  past  four  years  has  been  furnished  by  conductors 
instead  of  prima  donnas.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
jealousy  of  the  long  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  sisterhood  led  the 
former  to  seize  the  international  situation  and  make  it  their  ov*n. 
Certainly  no  prima  donna  from  whatever  impulse  will  find  her 
acts  so  filling  the  historical  page  as  those  of  Dr.  ISIuck  and  Dr. 
Kunwald.  They  are  now  interned.  Toscanini  went  back  to 
Italy  to  lend  his  assistance  to  his  native  country,  but  the  editor 
of  The  Munical  Courier  (New  York)  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  "he  stopt  conducting  a  concert  in  Rome  because 
the  audience  objected  to  the  German  numbers  on  his  program." 
Mr.  Josef  Stransky,  of  the  Philharmonic,  has  been  the  target 
for  attack,  but,  as  the  same  writer  says,  "he  pointed  to  the  f:  ct 
that  he  has  taken  out  American  naturalization  papers,  and 
emphasized  his  O.eeho-Slovak  origin."  Besides  Mr.  Stransky, 
Alfred  Hertz,  of  IIk;  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  Arthur 
Bodanskj',  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  also  "asked  Uncle  Sam 
for  first  pajx'rs  of  citizenship."  Frederick  Stock,  of  Chicago, 
finds  himself  in  so  anomalous  a  position  that  we  gi\'e  this  extract 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  citing  it  in  more  detail: 

"In  a  letter  whicli  expresses  a  verj?^  fine-spirited  sense  of 
responsil)ility  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  Cliicago  Orchestra, 
its  conductor.  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock,  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Orchestral  Association. 

"The  tender  has  been  accepted  by  the  trustees  for  reasons 
which  in  no  way  reflect  upon  ^Ir.  Stock,  but  are  founded  on  the 
same  careful  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  gi'eat  institution  they 
serve  as  has  moved  Mr.  Stof-k's  action. 

"Mr.  Stock  feels,  and  the  trustees  accept  liis  j)()int  of  \  icw, 
that  his  failure  to  i)erfect  the  legal  formalities  of  citizenship  by 
taking  out  his  secimd  papers  lays  him  open,  and  possilily  the 
orch(>stra  likewise,  to  some  public  criticism.  Teciiiiically  Mr. 
Stock  is  an  'aii(Mi  enemy,'  and  Mr.  Stock,  with  \ery  rare  con- 
sideration, has  felt  that  his  continuance  as  conductor  might  be 
misconstrued  jind  erected,  however  unjustly,  into  an  oflfeuse 
against  the  institution.  To  avoid  any  possible  shadow  of 
affront  to  its  patronage  or  the  introduction  of  any  .sentiment 
which  miglit  dc'prive  the  concerts  of  their  proper  atmosphere, 
Mr.  Stock  and  \\w  trustees,  on  the  former's  generous  initiative, 
have  adopted  the  course  taken, 

"At  the  same  time  the  trustees  take  occasion  to  make  it  clear 
that  Mr.  Stock's  essential  loyalty  to  the  nation  is  fully  recog- 
nized by  liiem,  as  well  as  his  years  of  faithful  ser\ice  to  the 
orclu'stra.  The  resignation,  therefore,  will  interrupt  Mr.  Stock's 
ollicial  connection  witli  the  orclu\stra,  not  (inaily  sever  it.  for  it 
is  desired  and  exjM'cted  that  he  will  take  up  the  baton  again 
when  tlu>  present  legid  objection  lias  been  renu)ved.  The  feehiig 
siiown  by  tlie  truste(>s  lias  been  *>anu>fl  by  a  devf)tion  not  often 
found  in  service,  and  it  will  be  shared  by  the  groat  majority,  if 
not  indeed  all,  of  the  oreliestra  patrons.  It  is  proper  for  the 
public  to  know  of  the  confidence  felt  by  the  trust«>«>s  in  Mr. 
Stock  and  to  recognize  the  honorable  motives  which  moved  him. 
Me  r(>tires  with  great  credit  and  will  bt>  wcIcouumI  back  with 
friendlin(>ss  unabated,  if  not  indeed  increased." 

The  Boston  Symiihony  situation,  solved  by  the  engagement  of 
Henri    Kabaud*   was   treated    in    this    department  October    26. 


T}ie  Musical  Courier's  editor  points  out  that  the  interim  before 
he  begins  his  duties  will  be  filled  bj^  Pierre  Monteux,  who  "when 
he  first  landed  here  refused  to  conduct  a  Richard  Strauss  work," 
but  "he  has  just  announced  that  during  the  month  of  his  tempo- 
rary conductorshi])  of  the  Boston  Symphony  he  will  program 
Bach,  Beethoven,  2sIozart,  Schubert,  Liszt,  and  other  Austro- 
German  elacsics."  Nothing  is  .said,  tho,  about  Mr.  Monteux's 
frequentlj^  stated  discrimination  between  living  and  dead 
German  composers.     The  editor's  final  obsers'ation  is: 

"After  the  Boston  and  Cincinnati  sensations,  a  'cleaning-up' 
process  took  place  in  all  the  American  orchestras,  and  to-day 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  if  any  pro-Germans  exist  in  those  bodies 
they  are  more  silent  than  the  well-known  untalkative  Sphinx." 


TURGE?sEF'S   FAILURE 

WARS  MAKE  LIGHT  of  the  passing  of  great  writers, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  observance  of  their  centenaries. 
With  the  world  at  peace,  October  28,  the  day  one 
hundred  years  ago  on  which  Ivan  Turgenef  was  bom,  would 
not  have  passed  with  little  notice.  But  his  fame,  according  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  has  suffered  more  than  temporary 
ecUpse.  The  expectations  of  his  contemjjoraries  that  Tur- 
genef would  found  a  school,  it  thinks,  have  been  largoh'  dis- 
appointed.    E\en  iu  Russia  he  has  not  been  followed: 

"The  younger  generation  of  Russian  novelists,  as  Gorky, 
Andreyev,  and  Artzibashev,  are  not  Turgenef  s  sons;  in 
France,  Bom'get  has  written  admiringly  of  him,  but  the  French 
novelists  have  gone  other  roads;  and  Axhile  the  Aoung  English 
v.riters  show  much  Russian  influence,  it  is  influence  almost  a 
pole  asunder  from  that  of  Turgenef. 

"In  the  sense  that  his  genius  was  too  universal  in  sympathj', 
balanced  in  ])ois(>,  and  symuK^trical  in  develojiment  to  make 
him  the  founder  of  any  clearl\'  marked  school,  it  is  only  the 
natural  that  has  happened.  His  art  is  not  doctrinaire  and 
easily  labeled.  His  inclination  during  his  French  residence 
was  toward  those  figures  who  succeeded  the  gi'eat  romantic 
school  of  Hugo  and  Gautier  and  fell  before  the  extreme  realistic 
school  of  Zola  and  the  De  Goncourts;  and  far  more  than  Flaubert, 
he  showed  a  conii)romise  between  old  and  new.  a  union  of  their 
best  qualities  without  their  extremes.  He  has  many  of  the 
virtues  of  the  romanticist — abiding  youthfidness,  a  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  wild  nature  and  human  qualities,  sympathy  with 
passion,  delicacy  and  charm  of  style,  and  a  touch  of  innate  i;oetry 
and  even  mysticism.  We  must  go  to  Shakespeare  or  to  Gott- 
fried Keller's  novel  on  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  theme  to  find  an5'- 
thing  so  throbbingly  aglow  with  the  spirit  of  young  love,  and 
yet  -so  tenderly  tragic  in  its  handling,  as  'Spring  Freshets'; 
we  must  go  far  to  find  anything  so  ramblingly,  sunnily  of  tho 
birch  woods,  open  phuFis.  and  hardy  country  population  as  the 
'Siiortsman's  Sketches.' 

"Turgenef  is  also  a  realist  in  the  sense  that  implies  reality 
without  overloaded  detail  and  steadiness  of  gaze  without  commbn- 
jilaceness  or  harshness.  His  jiages  abound  in  passages  of  the 
most  careful  rendering  of  natural  scenes  and  of  interiors,  and 
his  portraits  of  his  most  intricat*'  and  diilicult  characters  in  par- 
ticular are  done  with  a  v<'risinii!itude  that  overlooks  not  the 
])ettiest  revealing  incident.  His  art  is  too  near  the  objective  to 
make  it  jiossihle  for  us  to  call  him  a  jisyehologist ;  and  yet  it  has 
not  that  rough  object i\ity  of  some  French  novelists,  that 
01ymi>ian  cnitlty  which  argues  ag;iinst  the  author's  sympathy 
with  his  characters.  He  draws  the  dn-ainy.  windy  idealist, 
li'udiu,  with  symjiathy  for  his  ideals  as  well  as  sense  of  their 
failure;  h(>  draws  the  ferocious  peasant  Jcrinolai.  who  bites  a 
wounded  bird  to  kill  it.  with  syniiiathy  underlying  the  un- 
flinching brush  work;  understanding  them,  he  feels  a  certain 
comjiassion  for  the  most  worthless  bureaucrats  of  'Smoke.' 
He  is  as  far  from  being  satirical  as  from  being  sentimental.  .  .  . 
In  siK'h  a  writer  there  is  little  to  attract  the  novelists  who  insist 
on  being  of  the  naturalistic  school,  the  nielioristic  school,  or 
what  not." 

But  the  writer  here  surmises  that  we  shall  come  to  pay 
Turgenef  the  compliment  of  saying  that  "where  his  influence 
is  greatest  it  will  be  least  tracealile" — that  his  long  gallery  of 
novels  and  stories  "will  remain  must  attractive,  artistic,  and 
withal  enlightening." 


EVIL  EFFECTS   OF   COMPETITIVE   MISSIONS 


SHALL  DEXOMIXATIOXS  be  nationalized  or  nations 
be  dcnominationalized?  Such  a  question  puts  in  some- 
what cr^'ptic  form  the  imix-nding  transformation  in 
missionary  fields.  Either  the  old  order  must  be  perpetuated 
and  strengthened  or  eaeh  nation  be  eneouraged  to  express  its 
Christian  faith  in  ways  most  congenial  to  itself.  Mr.  William 
T.  Ellis  poses  the  question  in  its  simplest  form  by  reference  to 
China  and  America.  "Shall  all  the  various  American  denoinina- 
tions  now  conducting  missions  in  China  continue  to  proi)agate 
their  own  forms  and  faith  among  the  Chinese,  so  that  the  converts 
to  Christianity  in  China  maj'  soon  have  almost  as  many  creeds 
as  the  United  States;  or  shall  the  Chinese  Christians  amalgamate 
into  one  national  Chinese  Church,  irrespective  of  their  original 
relationship  to  various  denominational  missions?"  If  in  aslcing 
this  question  about  (^hina  the  same  thing  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  all  the  lands  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  especially 
Russia,  the  problem,  according  to  Mr.  P'llis,  becomes  "the  now 
familiar  one  of  Bolsheviiv  internationalism,"  wherein  class  or 
organization  takes  precedence  of  national  lines  and  loyalties 
versus  the  American  doctrine  of  national  rights  and  national 
Identities."  Ttie  first  steps  of  a  solution  are  to  bo  noted  in 
China,  says  Mr.  Ellis  in  The  Christian  Century  (Chicago),  and 
the  ball  there  started  rolling  may  "demolish  many  hoary  tradi- 
tions and  precedents  and  organizations."      For — 

"Chinese  Christians  are  getting  together  in  a  Chinese  church 
and  the  missionaries  are  abetting  tliem  in  it.  Already  something 
like  ten  sepai'ate  Presbyterian  denominations  from  IIk;  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  liave  organized  th(>mse]ves 
into  one  ecclesiastical  l)ody  without  the  A\ord  Presbyterian 
in  its  name,  and  both  the  British  and  American  Congrega- 
tionalists  are  asking  to  be  taken  in  also.  r*roperty  and  pride 
and  prestige  are  all  deemed  insufficient  to  prevent  Ihis  great 
merger,  which  is  avowedly  only  the  for(>runner  of  still  greater 
consolidations.  Indian  and  Japanese  Christians  had  already 
effected  notable  unions. 

"As  a  matter  of  common  sense,  the  Chinese  Christian  does 
not  care  a  copper  cash  for  the  distincti\e  names  and  forms 
of  the  American  denominations.  Why  should  he?  His  sense  of 
humor  long  ago  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  perpetuating  in 
China  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  denominations. 
Northern  and  Soulhern  Methodist  denominations,  and  Northern 
and  Southern  Baptist  denominations,  the  only  difference  being  a 
war  in  America  half  a  century  ago  bet>veen  Northern  and 
Southern  States! 

"It  would  take  a  rare  Chinese  scholar  indeed  to  find  an 
ideograph  to  express  '  01d-T\vo-Seed-in-1  he-Spirit  Baptist  Church' 
— for  there  really  is  such  a  denomination  listed  ]>y  the  United 
States  census,  tho,  I  believe,  it  has  no  missions  in  China.  The 
'Holy  Rollers'  have  missions  in  China,  as  have  others  of  the 
newest  and  most  eccentric  type  of  American  denominations. 
Shall  Ave,  therefore,  liave  Chinese  Dowieites  and  'Holy  Rollers".' 

"There  are  in  China  at  the  present  lime  seventy-eight  de- 
nominational missionary  societies  at  work,  and,  as  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton  points  out,  'under  their  lead(>rshi[)  seventy-eight  different 
kinds  of  Protestant  churches  have  been  created  and  are  being 
perpetuated.  To  many  of  the  Chinese  this  array  represents 
seventy-eight  different  kinds  of  Christians.  Few,  indeed,  of  the 
Chinese  Christians  ha\e  any  eouceptiou  of  the  real  reason  wliy 
they  bear  a  name  which  to  tliem  has  no  significance,  and  which 
none  of  them  can  accurately  pronounce.'" 

Presbyterians  and  Methodists  through  their  spokesmen  ha\o 
come  out  in  fa\or  of  the  national  church  as  against  tlu>  inter- 
national denomination,  Rev.  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  secretary  of 
the  American  Board,  writes  ni  The  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World  (New  York) : 

"The  vital  question  is,  are  we  justified   in  perpetuating  a 


custom  tliat  is  manifestlj'  divisive,  oft^-n  destructively  com- 
petitive, and  for  which  tliere  is  no  warrant  in  Scripture?  I  do 
not  believe  tiie  rank  and  file  6f  our  churchis  and  the  int<'lligent 
supporters  of  our  foreign  missionary  enterprises,  if  they  under- 
stood the  facts,  would  fa\  or  our  continuing  to  |iropat'at<'  di\  isions 
abroad  in  order  that  they  maj'  ha\c  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  their  gifts  are  aiding  in  making  C'hristians  who  Vn-ar  tho 
same  denominational  label  as  that  liorne  by  the  contributor. 

"Tho  condu'-t  of  th(!  war  in  France,  for  the  first  tlirec  years 
and  more,  when  each  one  of  the  Allies  icted  separately  under  its 
own  leaders,  in  cooperation,  but  as  independent  units,  shows  the 
wastefulness  and  inefficiency  of  that  line  of  action.  This  mi.s- 
taken  method  of  conducting  a  great  military  campaign  has  now 
been  corrected  by  the  most  revolutionary  military  readjustment 
history  records.  If  governments  can  Ijring  about  this  unprc<'«- 
dented  and  even  revolutionary  change  in  order  to  overcome  a. 
coinmon  en( my,  can  not  the  Church  do  as  nmch  in  order  to 
create  a  single  agency  for  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world?" 

From  the  same  general  set  of  facts  Bishop  Bashford,  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  also  quoted  bj-  Mr.  Ellis,  argues  for  the 
international  churches: 

"The  universality  of  Christianity  is  not  V)est  displayed  b3'  the 
manifestations  of  national  and  race  characteristics. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  existing  organization  of  the 
churches  in  the  home  lands,  the  churches  on  mission  fields  will 
keep  in  closer  touch  with,  and  will  secure  more  aid  from,  the 
home  bases  by  maintaining  ecclesiastical  connections  v.ith 
their  mother  church  than  by  a  separate  indepeudint  organiza- 
tion on  the  mission  field. 

"With  the  strong  trend  toward  nationalism  which  character- 
ized the  political  history  of  the  ninet<-enth  century,  and  which 
was  one  cause  of  the  present  war,  the  churches  will  contribute 
more  to  world  harmony  if  each  denomination  belts  the  globe  with 
its  work  and  workers,  rather  than  by  the  separate  organization 
of  the  Christian  forces  of  each  nation  into  a  national  church 
with  the  emphasis  upon  race  characteristics  and  the  consequt  nt 
loss  of  the  vision  of  the  universal  church. 

"No  one  will  contend  that  forty  or  fifty  national  churches — one 
for  each  nation,  maintained  over  against  each  other  for  all 
time — is  the  goal  of  C^hristian  unity.  The  vital  question  is, 
therefore,  does  the  path  to  the  higher,  final  unity  lie  through  the 
organization  of  national  units  mainlaining  race  characteristics, 
supjjorted  from  the  national  treasury  and  de\oted  to  all  inter- 
national conflicts  to  national  ideals,  or  does  it  lie  through  a 
Presbyterianism  and  a  Meihodism  and  a  Congngaiionalism, 
each  universalized  and  belting  the  globe  with  its  members,  each 
accustomed  to  various  races  and  symi)athizing  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  them  all?  The  prospects  of  the  liiglu  r  unity  certainly 
lie  along  the  latter  rathcT  than  the  former  path. 

"In  the  New  Testament  we  find  no  trace  of  a  national  church 
and  no  enunciation  of  j>rinciples  which  wouhi  lead  to  a  national 
chun'h. 

"It  is  this  note  of  universality  which  difTerentiates  the  C^hurch 
from  tho  nation  and  the  family.  Hence  the  verj-  phrase,  'A 
National  Church."  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

"P^inally,  for  the  (^hristian  Church  to  accept  any  form  of 
natioiuilism  as  its  goal  when  the  whole  world  is  moving  toward 
internationalism  seems  to  us  a  fatal  blunder.  It  n^quires  no 
prophet  to  foretell  that  if  nationalism  was  the  key  to  the  politic;d 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  internationalism  will  be  the 
key  to  the  political  history  of  the  twentiith  century.  At  the 
very  time  when  commerce  and  in«lustry  and  politics  are  lx>com- 
ing   int(>rnational.   when   tin'   world   is   unconsciously   ;!  ^ 

universal    love    manifested    by    univi-rsjil    service   as    i  y 

solution  of  human  problems— for  the  Christian  Church  to 
revert  at  such  a  time  to  nationalism  as  her  goal  so<-ms  like  s 
fatal  case  of  atavism." 

Tho  issue  is  not  new  to  missionaries,  but  is  made  acute  by  the 
war,  point^s  out  Mr.  Ellis,  who  adds: 

"Episcopalians  have  taken  the  ground  (hat  they  will  not 
proselytize  in  Roman  t^atholic  lands  where  they  have  missions. 
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and  ConRregationalists  now  seek  only  to  inspire  and  vitalize 
the  old  Arnicnian  Clnirfli,  instead  of  niakiny;  converts  from  it, 
and  the  Presbyterians  follow  the  satn(>  policy  with  the  Xestorian 
Christians,  or  Assyrians.  There  is  a  vif^orous  sentiment  abroad 
that  this  sanii'  i)o!i(y  shouUl  be  followed  in  any  religious  enter- 
l)rises  undertaken  among  the  Christians  of  Russia. 

"That  will  leave  for  later  development  the  larger  projects 
of  a  reunion  of  all  the  major  divisions  of  (-hristendom  -the 
Konian  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  tlu^ 
I'rotcstant  cliiirciics,  the  Gregorians,  Nestorians,  Copts,  and 
Al)yssinians."  

THE   RELIGIOUS    "COMMUNICATION 
TRENCH " 

WHEN  YOU  HEAR  IT  SAID  that  the  Church  has 
"fallen  down  "  and  failed  to  meet  new  conditions  and 
new  opportunities  furnished  by  Die  war,  jusi  point  to 
t  he  Y.  M.  C.  A.  How  many  of 
the  "Y"  officials  were  pastors 
of  churches  it  would  be  hard  to 
com|)ute,  and  each  one  has  gone 
out  there  with  the  supjiort  of 
his  people  behind  liiin.  "The 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
home  and  abroad  would  not 
have  been  po.ssible,"  says  a 
writer  in  The  Presbyterian  and 
Wealmihster  (Toronto),  "with- 
out the  ministers  and  Christian 
workers  trained  in  our  churches, 
and  any  success  achieved  by  the 
Red  Triangle  during  this  w'ar 
has  been  accomplished  because 
Christian  men — chui'ch  mem- 
bers —  have  organized  and 
carried  it  out."  Canadian  con- 
ditions are  so  near  imr  own 
that  the  same  fliagnosis  holds 
for  either: 


that  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  Christian  citizenship  is 
the  chief  plank  of  the  department's  program.  Each  secretary 
is  trained  and  instructed  to  search  for  leaders  and  to  develop 
their  powers.  Each  county  is  expected  to  provide  its  own 
leadership  and  its  own  redemptive  forces.  This  has  resulted  in 
the  discovery  and  training  in  Christian  service  of  many  niea  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost  to  the  church,  and,  in  a  very 
important  sense,  to  the  community  also." 

The  same  thing  is  looked  for  in  Canada.  The  operations  of 
the  Town  and  County  Department  will  be  directed  solely  "as  a 
movement  in  the  community  to  supplement  and  cooperate  with  the 
church,  home,  and  school,  meetings  being  held  under  the  auspices 
of  these  institutions  whenever  possible."     We  read  further: 

"Bojf  Scouts  Corps  and  Agricultural  Clubs  for  boys  and  girls 
will  be  organized,  but  the   main 


of    the    Canadian    Standard    K 


"It  can  be  .said  most  truly 
that  the  (^hurch  has  been  the 
leaven  in  the  meal  that  has 
lea\('iied  the  whole.  From  its 
teaching,  training,  and  influ- 
ence has  come  the  army  of 
workers  in  the  manifold  agen- 
<'ies  of  ser\  ice  and  healing  tlial 
have  come  into  being  during 
the  past  four  and  a  half  years. 

"At  the  outset  tlx'  work  of 
the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  develoi)ment  in  country  districts  will  prob- 
ably call  for  the  enlist nient  of  a  number  of  young  ministers. 
The  work  will  ai)|)«>al  irresistibly  to  a  certain  desirable'  type  of 
man  because  of  its  opi)ort unities  for  aggressiv(>  Christian  social 
.service  among  men  and  boys,  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  this  further 
d<>pletion  of  the  already  attenuated  ministerial  ranks  would 
appe.ir  to  be.  a  disaster.  There  are,  howcxcr,  a  number  of 
circumstances  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

■Gyj)sy  Smith  was  ;^sked  l>y  a  London  journalist,  'What  is 
(he  attitude  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Churches?'  lie  replied. 
'A  communication  trench.'  The  truth  of  this  statement  has 
l)een  demonstrated  in  a  most  striking  way.  After  Captain 
(Rev.)  \Y.  A.  Cameron's  e\angelistic  campaign  in  Witley  Camj), 
Kngland.  two  hundred  y<Mmg  Canadian  soldiers  indicated  their 
desire  and  intention  to  become  ministers  of  tin*  gospel  in  their 
homeland.  Of  this  number  some  have  had  a  university  training. 
Those  who  have  not  are  receiving  jm-paratory  and  elementary 
training  at  the  Khaki  liUNcrsity,  a  branch  of  which  (he  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  in  coo|)eralion  with  the  military  authorities  and  the 
Chaplains'  Service,  nuiintains  at  every  Canadian  camp  overseas. 

"  In  the  United  Slates,  where  »  Y.  Xf.  C.  A.  Town  and  County 
Dei)artinen(  has  been  oi)erating  fur  main'  years,  it  has  been  found 
that  (he  work  of  (he  Depart nu'nt  has  j)rodueed  a  steady  and 
copious  flow  of  <'andidates  for  religioiis  ser\ice.  and'  i-nrticularly 
for  the  ministry.     This  is  not  surprizing  when  it  is  remembered 


tin;    .SWKETHKART   OP   THE   ALLIES." 

— Paul  Fung  in  the  Seattle  Posl-Inlilligenar. 


efTort  will  be  the  furtherance 
iciency  Training  for  bo\s  in 
their  teens.  The  C.  S.  E.  T. 
had  been  adopted  by  all  the 
National  Denominational  S.  S. 
Boards,  Provincial  S.  S.  Associ- 
ations and  Federations,  and 
the  work  of  the  Town  and 
County  Department  at  thecnit- 
set  N\ill  consist  very  largely  of 
getting  this  particidar  part  of 
its  i)rogram  into  the  remotest 
rural  community. 

"When  a  boy  leaves  home  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  'Y' 
secretary  in  his  county  to  keep 
in  touch  with  him.  introduce 
him  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  .see 
that  h(>  gets  into  touch  with  the 
church  of  his  own  denomination 
in  his  new  home 

"Out  of  such  a  tremendous 
organization  covering  Canada 
from  cijast  to  coast,  and  put- 
ting personality  in  service  first 
with  equipnu'nt  a  long  way  be- 
hind, there  is  bound  to  issue  a 
strong,  virile  type  of  young 
manhood  upon  which  the 
Church  can  draw  to  an  almost 
unlimited  degree.  That  has 
been  the  experience  of  this 
particular  development  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  woidd  be 
a  reflection  upon  our  own 
Canadian  leadership,  and  the 
sjjliMulid  material  it  has  to 
work  upon,  to  doubt  that  tho 
result  will  be  lh<'  same  here." 


A  CHINESE  VIEW  OF  THE  SALVATION   ARMY— It    was 

a  Chinese  artist,  Paul  Fung,  of  the  Seattle  Post-Inlelligcuccr, 
who  met  the  tastes  of  tlu>  Salvation  Army  in  the  matter  of 
])osters,  and  his  "Sweetheart  of  the  Allies,"  aj)pearing  in  tho 
Seattle  iiaper  on  September  0,  is  pronounced  l)y  authorities 
at  National  Salvation  Ai-my  headqiuirters  in  Chicago  as  "the 
(•leverest  and  at  the  same  time  most  symi)athe(ic  cartoon  pub- 
lished in  (he  United  States  during  the  recent  campaign  for 
funds."  As  the  reproduction  on  this  page  shows,  remarks  tho 
Seattle  paper: 

"Tlu>  <'artoon  dejucts  the  Salvation  Army  lassie  at  the  battle- 
front,  helmeted  and  oHieially  garbed,  with  her  plate  of  dough- 
nuts and  jug  of  steaming  coffee,  surrounded  l»y  (he  shadowy 
shapes  of  (he  boys  in  the  trenches. 

"The  Sahation  .\rniy.  as  one  of  the  se\  en  organizations  which 
will  participati'  in  (hi>  united  drive  to  begin  November  11, 
ha.s  as  its  particular  pos(er.  'Oh.  Boy!'  The  army  authorities, 
howe\<r.  have  sent  to  the  Seattle  heachiuarters  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  reproductions  of  (he  Fung  ])ictures  which  they  intend  (o 
use  (luring  the  drive,  ll  has  been  said  no  drawing  yet  sul>- 
mitted  has  approached  this  one  in  depicting  the  spirit  of  tho 
work  the  Sahation  Army  is  doing  in  the  trenches." 
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'Talk  about  muscle  and  vigor  and  hustle- 
Old  Atlas  had  nothing  on  me. 

On  Campbell's  foundation 

I'll  hold  up  the  Nation, 
And  keep  the  world  healthy  and  free 


The  Modern  Atlas 

Let  him  help  you  carry  your  burden 

The  big  world-burden  today  is  the  food 
problem.  America  asks  "How  shall  we  feed  our 
fighters,  our  Allies,  and  also  maintain  the  full 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  people    at   home?" 

It  is  a  question  of  wise  economy.  And  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  burden  falls  on  you — the 
conscientious  American  housewife.  Why  not  let 
us  help  you  with  it  by  means  of  this  nourishing, 
ready-prepared,  economical  food — 

CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 

You  w^ill  find  it  doubly  helpful.  It  is  not  only 
a  wholesome  food  in  itself,  but  it  strengthens 
the  digestive  powers  and  regulates  the  body 
processes  through  which  all  food  becomes 
more  healthful  and  invigorating. 

It  supplies  natural  tonic  elements  w^hich  are 
positively  necessary  to  the  properly  balanced  diet. 

Served  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato  it  has  50  per 
cent  more  energy-value  than  milk.  And  there 
are  many  easy  and  tempting  w^ays  to  prepare  it. 
You  can  make  it  as  hearty  as  you  like. 

It  is  just  the  healthful  stimulus  for  tired  workers 
— all  must  be  w^orkers,  now.  Just  the  thing  to 
keep  the  children  in  good  condition 
— active  and  bright.  It  saves  you 
time,  labor,  fuel.  It  is  all  nourish- 
ment— no  w^aste.  And  it  is  ready  for 
your  table  any  time  at  three 
minutes'  notice.  Order  it  by 
the  dozen  and  have  it  handy. 


21  kinds 


1 2c  a  can 
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WAR-TIME'  FOOD  -  PROBLEMS 

Prepared  for  TlIE  LITERARY  DIGEST  by  the   UNITED  STATES  FoOD  ADMINISTRATION 

and  especially  designed  for  High  School   Use 


THE   FAIR   PRICE   LIST 
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OUSE WIVES  should  learn  to  read  the  Fair  Price  List 
as  faithfully  as  men  read  the  baseball  score." 

Perliaps  you  read-  some  such  slogan  last  summer, 
and  appreciated  its  spirit.  But  the  trouble  with  it  is  that  it 
does  not  say  enough.  True,  some  men  read  the  baseball  score 
(or  did  during  the  base])all  season),  and  a  few  read  it  faithfully, 
but  every  housewife  must  read  the  Fair  Price  List  in  her  town 
or  city. 

A  better  slogan  would  run  like  this:  Everyhodtj  who  buys 
food  of  any  retailer  .should  read  the  Fair  Price  List  as  eagerly  as 
he  does  the  war-itews. 

FOOD  PROFITEERING— For,  strange  as  it  may  seem  at 
first  thought,  the  J-'air  Price  List  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  war-news, 
concerned  with  the  economic  stability  which  must  be  pre- 
served at  home  if  warfare  is  to  be  successfully  prosecuted. 
During  every  war  ui)on  which  history  gives  data  concerning 
food-prol)lems,  I'etail  food-prices  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
go  up. 

And  when  the  I'otail  i)rice  of  any  commodity  goes  up  in  war- 
time because  of  the  increased  cost  of  its  production,  or  through 
any  other  cause  beyond  the  retailer's  control,  no  personal 
blame  can  be  attached  to  any  retail  dealer  who  charges  more 
for  it  because  he  himself  has  had  to  pay  more  for  it.  But  when 
any  retail  dealer  for  other  reasons  raises  his  prices  on  articles 
which  the  public  must  have,  or  wants  to  buy,  that  is  what  is 
known  as  profiteering. 

And  any  dealer  guilty  of  such  action  is  a  i)rofiteer. 

This  applies  to  retail  dealers  in  foodstuffs  just  as  much  as  to 
dealers  in  any  other  nec(>ssity  of  life. 

WHAT  THE  FAIR  PRICE  LIST  IS  — It  is  to  check  such 
practises  that  the  Fair  Price  List  has  be'en  devised.  This  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bulletin  which  at  regular  intervals 
informs  th<>  public  of  tlie  i)rices  that  the  retailer  has  liad  to  pay 
for  certain  foods  and  at  wliat  i)rice  he  ouglit  to  sell  them  to  the 
consumer.  Sudi  a  luilldin  at  one  stroke  does  away  with  all 
the  obscurity  which  too  often  veils  the  price  increase  which 
takes  place  at  the  hands  of  the  retailer. 

To  give  an  example,  it  shows  at  just  what  price  a  retailer  is 
able  to  buy  oatmeal  and  at  just  what  price  he  is  entitled  to  sell 
it.  If  any  retailer  d(>('ides  to  sc^t  upon  the  food  he  has  for  sale  a 
higher  jn-ice  than  tliat  which  brings  him  a  fair  i)n)(il,  he  is  label- 
ing himself  "Profitet'r."  Ami  thereafter  it  depends  upon  the 
jHiblic's  own  choice  wheth(-r  they  sliall  trade  with  him  or  not. 

in  accordance  with  tlu>  ])laiis  of  the  Food  Administration 
such  a  system  of  Fair  Price  Lists  is  now  in  <)i)eration  througliout 
the  country.  Every  week  new  price  lists  are  i)repan>d  so  as  to 
cover  new  tluctuations  of  cost  to  the  retailer.  And  these  up- 
to-the-minute  Fair  Price  Lists  are  given  to  the  newsi)ai)ers  to 
l)rint  so  that  the  consumer  may  be  steadilx  infornu-d  and  advised 
as  to  what  he  ought  to  pay  the  retailers  in  his  cit\'  or  town. 

HOW  FAIR  IMIICE  LISTS  ARE  MADE  IP  in  theory  the 
plan  is  the  simplest  imaginable.  Put  it  is  complicated  by  the 
size  of  this  country  ami  by  the  \ariet>'  of  local  food-conditions 
which  are  bound  to  alTect  the  ])ric(>  at  which  the  retailer  can  buy 
and  sell  his  foodstuffs.  It  would  Ite  utterly  impos.sible  to  set 
forth  one  Fair  Price  Li.st  which  would  /»<  fair  for  »>\-ery  spot  in 
this  country  at  any  one  tinu>.  A  grocer  in  Calais,  ^Lune,  may 
be  abl«>  to  buy  potatoes  at  a  lower  rate  than  a  grocer  in  Snoiio- 
mish,  Washington.  .\n<l  the  grocers  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  may 
liav(>  to  pay  a  different  price  from  eitiuT.  (^b\  iously,  each 
locality  must  determine  its  own  Fair' Price  List. 

This  is  done  by  establishing  in  ever>'  community  or  county 
where  Fair  Price  Lists  are  to  be  put  out  a  Price  Interpreting 
]?oard,  consisting  of  r(>presentatives  of  wholesale  grocers, 
retailers,  and  consumers.     The  County  Food  Administrator  or 


his  representative  should  act  as  chairman  of  this  board.  Such 
boards  include  representatives  of  both  "Cash  and  Carry" 
stores  and  "Credit  and  Delivery"  stores.  These  boards  secure 
from  wholesale  representatives  the  prices  charged  to  the  retailer 
for  various  staple  foods.  With  this  as  a  basis,  plus  their  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions,  and  guided  by  a  schedule  of  maxinmm 
margins  submitted  to  them  by  the  Food  Administration  at 
Washington,  they  determine  what  is  a  reasonable  profit  at 
which  the  retailer  may  sell  to  the  consumer.  Thus  the  retailer 
does  not  have  a  scale  of  selling  prices  arbitrarily  thrust  upon 
him;   he  helps  determine  them  himself. 

Of  course  j)rices  to  the  consumer  vary  in  the  case  of  Cash 
and  Carry  stores  and  Credit  and  Delivery  establishments 
where  running  expenses  are  necessarily  heavier.  It  is  this  that 
makes  advisable  the  publication  of  maximum  and  minimum 
prices  to  the  consumer,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  extra 
service  which  is  rendered  him. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  possible  to  set  an 
exact  i)rice  at  which  the  retailer  is  to  sell;  it  is  i)ractical  only  to 
indicate  to  the  iiublic  the  top  limit  which  the  retailer  can  not 
exceed  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  profiteering. 

WHAT  THE  GROCER  GAINS— This  whole  system  of  Fair 
Price  Lists  has  as  one  of  its  greatest  merits  the  protection  of  the 
])atriotic  retailer  whose  whole-souled  patriotism  has  too  often 
put  iiim  in  the  position  of  making  less  money  than  some  other 
unscrupulous  retailer  who  has  charged  higher  j)ri<'es  merely 
because  the  pul)lic  could  be  induced  to  pay  them.  With  the 
Fair  Price  List  system  working  smoothly,  informing  the  public 
just  what  to  pay  from  week  to  week  for  staple  food-commodi- 
ties, the  retailer  ivho  charges  more  than  fair  prices  will  be  putting 
himself  on  record  as  profiteering.  And  nowadays  profiteering  is 
one  form  of  unpatriotism. 

The  right-minded  retailer  welcomes  the  Fair  Price  List;  it 
is  opposed  only  by  those  who  are  either  ignorant  or  desirous  of 
getting  more  of  the  consumer's  money  than  prevalent  conditions 
entitle  them  to. 

HOW  THE  PUBLIC  CAN  COOPERATE— And  yet,  no  nuUler 
how  carefully  and  justly  Fair  Price  Lists  are  prepared,  no 
matter  how  widely  they  are  printed  and  circulated,  they  will  be 
an  utter  failure  without  the  cooperation  of  the  public. 

All  the  public  has  to  do  is  to  study  the  current  Fair  Price 
List  of  its  comnnmity  and  then  withhold  its  trade  from  any 
retailer  who  charges  more  than  the  i)rices  indicated.  This  list 
constitutes  a  gage  of  what  tiu^  consumer  should  l)ay;  and  the 
housewife  or  other  purchaser  who  neglects  it  is  no  more  entitled 
to  synii)athy  when  o\ercharged  than  the  engineer  who  gets  into 
trouble  because  he  didn't  bother  to  look  at  his  steam-pressure 
gag«'.  To  keep  track  of  the  Fair  Price  List,  to  insist  upon  its 
observance  by  the  retailer — that  is  the  absolute  duty  of  every 
woman  and  every  man. 

If  any  person  fitids  that  a  fnod-rctailer  is  trying  to  charge  him 
more  than  the  Fair  Price  List  indicates,  he  has  ttvo  resources: 
to  report  the  case  to  his  local  Food  Administrator,  and  to  trade 
somewhere  else.     He  should  do  both. 

QUESTIONS  FOR   DISCUSSION 

/.  Do  the  newspapers  in  your  community  print  the  Fair  Price 
Lists'     If  so,  how  of  ten  f 

2.  Is  your  family  kcepinii  close  trad:  of  the  prices  quoted  in  the 
Fair  Price  Li^t/ 

S.  Do  you  know  of  any  tetail  grocer  trying  to  charge  more  for 
food  than  the  Fair  Price  List  ivdicotesf 

4.  Do  your  family  trade  irith  that  dealer?  Hare  they  reported 
him  to  the  local  or  county  Food  .Administrator? 
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EAGLE  BRAND 

The  standard  infant  food 
when  Nature's  nourish- 
ment fails.  Pure,  uniform, 
easily  digested.  Also  deli- 
cious in  coffee. 


EVAPORATED 

Economical  for  cooking. 
In  compact  form — always 
ready.  Just  pure,  rich 
milk — some  moisture  re- 
moved—  nothing    added. 


MALTED 

Pure  milk  and  nutritious 
grains,  partially  predigest- 
ed.  A  delicious  drink, 
nourishing  lunch  —  the 
ideal  food-drink  for  iD» 
valids. 


A  COMPLETE 
MILK  SERVICE 

j(T(  every  purpose 

Milk  is  the  one  complete,  balanced  food — combining 
as  it  does  all  the  elements  of  perfed:  nutrition.  Every 
day  more  people  are  appreciating  its  value  in  the  family 
diet  and  realizing  the  wide  range  of  uses  for  the  various 
forms.  But  fluid  milk  is  a  perishable  food — easily 
contaminated  unless  carefully  handled. 

Borden  Service  takes  the  milk  problem  completely  off 
your  hands — looks  after  the  health  of  the  cows — pro- 
tects the  purity  of  the  milk  right  through — guarantees 
its  quality — converts  it  into  non-perishable  forms  for 
your  convenience  and  economy. 

Nor  does  Borden  Service  furnish  you  merely  with  one 
milk  produd:  of  restricted  use.  Borden  Service  is  com- 
plete. It  comprises  pure  milk  produces  for  all  uses — 
for  infant  feeding — for  table  use  in  coffee  and  cocoa — 
for  cooking,  baking,  whipping — for  ice  creams,  custards, 
salad-dressings— for  travelers,  invalids  and  convalescents. 

For  62  years  the  Borden  Institution  has  specialized 
in  pure  milk  produdrs— developing  them — perfecting 
them — until  today  its  Pure  Milk  Service  is  complete  in 
variety,  national  in  scope  and  of  year-round  reliability. 
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The  Nation's  Milk 
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HEINZ 

Mince-Meat 


CURRENT  POETRY 


THERE  are  many  ingredients  in  really  good  mince 
meat.  And  each  one  of  these  many  ingredients  gives 
Heinz  an  opportunity  to  show  his  resources  in  procur- 
ing the  best — choice  apples  from  the  wind-swept  orchards 
of  Northern  New  York,  Grecian  currants— fruity  and  clean 
— raisins  from  Valencia,  beef  from  America's  great  plains, 
and  fragrant  spices  from  the  Orient. 

With  each  ingredient  good  as  it  can  be,  Heinz  Mince 
Meat  adds  goodness  to  goodness  —  blending,  seasoning, 
bringing  out  the  flavor,  until  the  result  is  a  triumph. 

Heinz  Mince  Meat  is  sold  only  in  one  and  two  pound 
glass  jars  and  tins— never  in  bulk. 

Heinz  Plum  Pudding        Some  of  the      Heinz   Fig   Pudding 


This  fine  piuklinjj,  sacred  to  festivi- 
ties for  hundrccls  of  years,  is  made 
by  Heinz  according  to  the  best 
English  traditions,  and  is  a  perfect 
ending  for  a  good  dinner. 
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Here  is  a  pudding  that  is  simple  and 
wholesome,  but  choice  enough  for 
your  most  particular  dinnerparty,  es- 
pecially if  served  with  the  sauce  for 
which  the  recipe  is  given  on  the  can. 


A /I  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  m  Canada 


IT  seldom  happens  that  an  American 
poet  causes  a  stir  in  English  literary 
circles,  but  to-day  two  of  our  bards  are 
receiving  tributes  from  many  brilliant 
literary  luminaries  in  Great  Britain.  Both 
belong  to  the  ultra-modern  school  and  are 
not  "without  honor  in  their  own  country." 
The  first  is  Amy  Lowell,  the  high  priestess 
of  free  verse,  and  no  less  a  critic  than 
Clement  Shorter  describes  her  in  the 
London  Sphere  as  "one  of  the  most  remark- 
able figures  in  recent  American  Uterature 
or  in  the  literature  of  English-speaking 
countries."  Let  us  take  a  few  examples  of 
her  art.  Here  are  two  \'ivid  pictures  of 
rain  from  the  New  York  Dial: 

SPRING  RAIN 

By  Amy  Lowelx. 

Tinkling  of  ankle  bracelets. 

Dull  striking 

Of  jade  and  sardonyx 

From  whirling  ends  of  jointed  circlet?. 

SUMMER  RAIN 

By  Amy  Lowell 

Cla,shing  of  bronze  bucklers. 
Screaming  of  horses. 
Red  plumes  of  head-trappings 
Flashing  above  spears. 

From  her  new  book,  "Can  Grande's 
Castle"  (Maemillian,  New  York),  which 
she  describes  as  war-poems — or  rather 
explanations — in  "polyphonic  prose,"  we 
take  two  scenes  from  old  Japan: 

THE  LADIES 

By  Amy  Lowell 
The  ladies, 

Wistaria  Blossom,  Cloth-of-Silk,  and  Deep  Snow. 
With  their  ten  attendants, 
Are  come  to  Asakusa 
To  gaze  at  peonies. 
To  admire  crimson-camiine  peonies. 
To  stare  In  admiration  at  bomb-shaped,  white  and 

sulfur  peonies. 
To  caress  with  a  soft  finger 
Single,  rose-flat  peonies. 
Tight,  incurved,  red-edged  peonies. 
Spin-wheel  circle,  amaranth  jioonips. 
To  smell  the  acrid  piuigonce  of  peony  blooms. 
.\nd  dream  for  months  afterward 
Of  the  temple  garden  at  Asakusa. 
Where  they  walked  together 
Looking  at  peonies. 

A  DAIMIO'S  PROCESSION 

By  Amy  I-owkll 

A  Daimio's  proee.s.sii>n 

Winds  between  two  gnvn  liills. 

A  line  of  tliin,  sharp,  shining,  pointed  spearr* 

Above  red  coats 

.■\nd  yellow  mushroom  hats. 

A  man  leading  an  ox 

Has  cast  himself  ui)on  tlie  ground. 

He  rubs  his  forehead  in  the  dust. 

Wliile  Ills  ox  gazes  with  wide,  moon  eyes 

M  the  glittering  spears 

Majestically  parading 

Hot  ween  two  green  hills. 

The  next  of  our  international  figures  is 
Carl  Sandburg,  of  Chicago,  who  is  thus 
described  by  the  same  English  writer: 
"He  is  clearly  one  of  the  mo.>*t  far-sighted 
critics  of  life  that  the  world  of  poetry  has 
revealed."  From  Sandburg's  latest  volume 
" Corn-huskers "  (Henry  Holt,  New  York), 
come  these  four  poems  which  show  his 
many-sided  appeal: 

BABY  FACE 

By  Carl  Sajtoburo 

Wliite  Moon  come.s  in  on  a  baby  face. 
The.  shafts  across  her  bed  are  llimmering. 
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THE      PEOPLE'S-    FILMS 
ABOUT    THE    PEOPLE'S    WAR 


r^  RESIDENT  WILSON  stated  the  case  cor- 
rcctly  when  he  said,  "This  is  the  Peoples 
War!" 

The  people  have  a  right  to  first-hand 
information  about  their  war — hence  The 
'  Committee  on  PubHc  Information. 

The  Division  of  Films  is  a  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information. 

It  is,   therefore,   a  strictly   Government    institution, 
organized   to  manufacture  and  distribute   the 
Government's  own  films  produced  for  the 
people    of   these    United  States   and 
their  Allies. 

Its  mission   is   the   prcsenta 
tion,  through  the  medium  of 
motion  pictures,  of  Govern' 
ment  activities,  especially 
America's  preparation  for 
and   participation   in   the 
war. 

And  so  it  comes  about 
that  while  the    present 
generation   of  Americans 
cannot  possibly  visualize 
our  Civil  War,  they  can  ac 
tually  see  what  is  going  on 
abroad  today,  and  future   gen' 
erations  will   be   able   to   visua 
correctly,   America's   part   in   the   great 
World  War. 


OFFICIAL  SEAL   OF 
THE  PEOPLES  FILMS 


Although  the  Division  of  Films  has  been 
in  existence   less  than   a  year,  it  has  been   markedly 
successful  in   realizing  its  aim  —  which  is  to  give   the         only  national,  but  international  in  its  scope 


people  films  of  their  war.  It  has  already  exerted  a  trC' 
mendous  influence  in  bringing  the  war  home  to  millions 
of  Americans  in  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  in  giving 
them  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  doing  to  help  win  the  war. 

Never  before  has  a  film  organization  produced  films 
with  so  universal  and  so  extraordinary  an  appeal. 

No  film  organization  ever  enjoyed  so  exceptional  an 
opportunity  for  obtaining  material  in  a  given  field. 

No  field  ever  presented  such  a  wealth  of  diver* 
sified  matter,  appealing  to  so  vast  an 
audience. 

The    pictures  secured   by   the 
Division  of  Films  tell  stories 
that  are  of  vital  interest  to 
every  American. 

They  always  make  a 
better  citizen  out  of  a 
good  citizen. 

Not    alone    in    this 
country,    but    in    the 
countries   of  our  Allies 
are    these    Government 
films  shown.    For  the   first 
time  in  history,  the  true  aims 
and   aspirations  of  this  nation 
are  being  clearly  and  adequately  in- 
terpreted to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
through'  the  medium  of  authentic  motion 
pictures. 
Thus,  the  influence  of  the  Division  of  Films  is  not 


The  Division  of  Films 

Is  the  people  s  Division 
of  Films  and  these  are 
the  people  s  own  films: 


Productions   Up^to-date 

liistrihiiteil    liy 

Official  War   Review   (weekly)- -Pat In- 

Pershing  s  Crusaders"  —  First  National  Kxhibitors 

"Our   Bridtie  of  Ships" — Gencrai  Film  Co. 

'America's  Answer"         "riuler  Four  Flairs" 

VN'orlil  Film  Corp.  World  Film  Corp. 

PRESENTED    BY 


The  Bureau  of  War  Photo- 
graphs IS  .1  department  of  the 
Division  of  Films. 

The    Division    ot    Films    also 
directs    the    great    War   Expo 
sitions  presented   by  U.  S.  and 
Allied  Governments. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC   INFORMATION.   George  Creel.  Chairman 

Through  The  Division  of  Films,  Charles  S.  Hart,  Director,  Washinf^on,  D.  C. 
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SMITH    CHECK 
PROTECTOR 

writes    full    amount    in 

body  of  check,  forcing 

brilliant     indelible     ink 

into    arid    through    the 

fibres  of  the  paper,  mak-    *^^^  — ?"_ 

ing  erasure  or  alteration 

impossible. 

New  Article— New  Price 
Sold  in  a  New  Way 

Insure  Your  Bank 

Account  Against 

Raised  Checks 

GUARANTEED  to 
do  perfect  work  and 
the  cost  is  but  a  fraction  of 
other  machines. 

Sold  only  by  mail— direct 
from  the  factory  to  you — 
only  one  small  profit. 

Gives  real  check  protec- 
Hon  at  a  price  withm  every- 
one's means.  The  first 
high-grade  check  protector 
sold  at  a  popular  price — $5. 

Beautifully  designed — 
stands  5'^A  inches  high — 
enclosed  mechanism — nick- 
el plated  with  vulcanite 
controller.  Mechanically 
correct — takes  any  sized 
check  -  operates  quickly 
and  smoothly.  Makes  your 
desk  look  businesslike. 


r 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON 1 

I    C.  E.  Smilh  f(  Co., 

450  Fourth  Avp..  Nrw  York. 
j        S^nd  m'  »  SmilVi  Chrck  Prot»'clor  »od»y.     At  »hf  erxl  of 
I     5   itsy?  I   will  rcliim   it.  if  I  drcidr  no!  to  keep  il       1(1  do 
I    kc«p  It,  1  will  »end  you  $5  in  five  d»y». 

I    Name    •  •  ■ 


j    Address  I 


Out  on  the  land  White  Moon  shines. 
Shines  and  glimmers  again.st  gnarled  shadows, 
All  silver  to  slow  twisted  shadows 
Falling!-  across  the  long-  road  that-  runs  from  the 
house. 

Keep  a  little  of  your  beauty 
And  some  of  your  flimmering  silver 
For  her  by  the  window  to-night 
Where  you  come  in,  White  Moon. 

VALLEY  SONG 

By  Carl  SAjronuRa 

Your  eyes  and  the  valley  are  memories — 
Your  eyes  fire  and  the  valley  a  bowl. 
It  was  here  a  mooiu-ise  crept  over  the  timberline; 
It  was  here  we  turned  the  coffee-cups  upside  down. 
And  your  eyes  and  the  moon  swept  the  valley. 

I  will  see  you  again  in  <a  million  years. 

I  will  see  you  again  to-morrow. 

I  will  never  know  your  dark  eyes  again. 

These  are  three  ghosts  I  keep ; 

These  ar^  three  sumach-red  dogs  I  run  with. 

All  of  it  wraps  and  knots  to  a  riddle: 

I  have  the  moon,  the  timberline,  and  you 

All  three  are  gone — and  I  keep  all  three 

THE  YEAR 

By  Carl  Sandburq 


A  storm  of  white  petals. 
Buds  tlirowing  open  baby  fists 
Into  hands  of  broad  flowers. 

II 

Red  roses  nmning  upward. 
Clambering  to  the  clutches  of  life 
Soaked  in  crimson. 

Ill 

Babbles  of  tattered  leaves 
Holding  golden  flimsy  hopes 
Against  the  tramplings 
Into  the  pits  and  gullies. 

IV 

Hoarfrost  and  silence: 

Only  the  muffling 

Of  winds  dark  and  lonesome — 

Great  luUabies  to  the  long  sleepers. 

MOONSET 

By  Carl  Sandburq 

Leaves  of  poplars  pick  Japanese  prints  against 

the  west. 
Moon  sand  on  the  canal  doubles  the  changing 
pictures. 

The  moon's  good-by  ends  pictures. 
The  west  Is  empty.     All  else  is  empty.    No  moon- 
talk  at  all  now. 

Only  dark  listening  to  dark. 

Noxt  wo  have  some  "Iraagfist"  poems 
from  John  Gould  Flotchor's  book,  "Japa- 
nese Prints"  (F'our  Seas  Company,  Boston). 
He  is  extraordinarily  siu'cessful  in  iiis 
object,  for  his  verses  bring  before  the  mental 
vision  the  elearest  of  "images": 

MOODS 

Bv  John  Gould  Fletcher 

A  poet's  moods: 

Fluttering  l)iitterflio,s  in  the  rain. 

THE  TRUE  CONQUEROR 

By  John  Gould  Fletcher 

Tic  only  ran  bow  to  men 

1/ofty  a.s  a  god 

To  those  boneftth  him, 

Who  li.xs  taken  sins  and  sorrows 

And  wli(>s(>  deathless  si>irit  leaps 

lUnicath  them  like  a  golden  c«irp  in  the  torrent. 

THE  ENDLESS  LAMENT 

By  John  OotJLD  Fletcher 

Spring  rain  falls  through  the  cherry-blossom. 

In  long  blue  shafts 

On  grasses  strewn  with  delicate  stars. 


The  summer  rain  sifts  through  the  drooping  willow 
Shatters  the  courtyard 
Leaving  gray  pools. 

The  autumn  rain  drives  through  the  maples 
Scarlet  threads  of  sorrow, 
Toward  the  snowy  earth. 

Would  that  the  rains  of  all  the  winters  3( 

Might  wash  away  my  grief! 

The  New  York  Tribune  gives  us  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  "Imagism"  in  this 
poem: 

A  MEMORY 

By  Loi^  Ridge 
I  remember 

The  crackle  of  the  palm-trees 
Over  the  mooned  white  roofs  of  the  town  .   .  . 
The  shining  town  .   .   . 
And  the  tender  fumbUng  of  the  s\xvt 
On  the  sulfur-yellow  beaches 
As  we  sat  ...  a  Uttle  apart  ...  in  the  close- 
pressing  night. 

The  moon  hung  above  lis  like  a  g:olden  mango. 

And  the  moist  air  clung  to  our  faces. 

Warm  and  fragrant  as  the  open  mouth  of  a  child. 

And  we  watched  the  out-flung  sea 

RolUng  to  the  purple  edge  of  the  world. 

Yet  ever  back  upon  itself  .  .  . 

As  we  .  .  . 

Inadequate  night  .  .  . 
And  mooned  white  memory 
Of  a  tropic  sea  .  .   . 
How  softly  it  comes  up 
Like  an  ungathered  lily. 

From  Poetry  (Chieago)  we  take  this 
exquisite  picture  of  the  dawn: 

THE  EDGE 

By  Lol-v  Ridge 
Dawn 

Lay  like  a  waxen  hand  upon  the  world. 
And  folded  hills 
Broke  into  a  solemn  wonder  of  peaks  stemming 

clear  and  cold. 
Till  the  TaU  One  bloomed  like  a  lily. 
Flecked  with  sun 
Fine  as  a  golden  pollen. 
It  seemed  a  wind  might  blow  it  from  the  snow. 

I  smelled  the  raw  sweet  essences  of  things. 

And  heard  spiders  in  the  leaves. 

And  ticking  of  little  ieeX. 

As  tiny  creatures  came  out  of  tlieir  doors 

To  see  God  pouring  light  into  his  star. 

It  seemed  life  held 

No  future  and  no  past  for  me  but  this. 

And  I  too  got  up  stiffly  from  the  earth 
And  held  my  heart  \\y>  like  a  cup. 

Contcmporar)/  Verse  (Philadelphia)  shows 
us  how  even  cosmology  can  be  successfully 
translated  into  verse: 

SAND 

By  HoRTE.^•^*E  Flexner 

The  sand  wluch  will  not  hold  the  print  of  my  shoe. 

Remembers,  none  the  less. 

Chaos, 

The  birth  of  stars. 

And  the  sunken  lines  of  sea-devoured  continents. 

It  is  tlie  gray  hair  of  earth. 

Bleached  and  wave-l>eaten. 

That  has  known  the  passionate  rage  of  waters. 

White  heat  of  sun. 

And  the  slow  passing  of  a  thousand  thousand  years. 

The  New  York  Quill  is  the  organ  of  the 
Greenwich  Village  revolutionaries  in  art, 
and,  while  it  often  shocks,  none  the  less  it 
deserves  our  gratitude  for  this: 

TO  VIORICA 

Bt  David  Rosenthal 

Your  words 

Are  little  silver  pebbles. 
Teasing  thoughtful  pools 
Into  laugliiug  circles. 
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CopTTlebt  1918.  br  The  Goodrev  Tire  A  Rubbrr  Co. 


Making  $1.00-and  the  G.T.M -Do  the  Work  of  $3.10 


All  they  were  after,  the  Wilson  Lumber  Company, 
of  Bokhoma,  Oklahoma,  told  the  G.  T.  M. —  our  Mr. 
Heehs — was  less  interruption  and  more  production 
from  their  side-head  drive.  Mr.  Bowles,  the  Superin- 
tendent, asked  how  much  his  best  belt  cost  per  foot. 
The  G.T.  M.  —  Goodyear  Technical  Man — told  them 
that  he  didn't  know  which  of  his  belts  was  best. 
He  said  that  if  they'd  let  him  study  the  drive  he'd 
tell  them  which  Goodyear  Belt  was  best /or  it — that 
with  drives  as  with  men,  what  is  meat  for  one  is 
poison  for  another. 

He  studied  that  drive  and  prescribed  the  Goodyear 
Belt  especially  constructed  to  serve  its  high-speed 
quarter-turn  and  high-crowned,  flanged  driven  pulley  — 
not  the  highest  priced  Goodyear  Belt  by  any  means, 
nor  the  one  with  the  greatest  brute  strength.  It  was 
in  February  and  the  price  of  that  Goodyear  Glide 
Belt  was  fifty  cents  a  foot,  while  the  special  double 
they  had  been  using  cost  ^1.55. 

If  his  price  had  been  higher  the  order  he  finally  got 
would  have  come  easier.  It  didn't  seem  likely  to  them 
that  a  belt  costing  fifty  cents  a  foot  wrould  do  better 
than  one  costing  $1.55.  But  they  decided  to  give  it 
a  trial  —  they  were  sick  of  the  troubles  and  expense 
of  that  side-head  drive  —  and  at  the  price  they  felt 
that  they  couldn't  lose  much. 

That  Glide  Belt  gave  six  months  of  service,  as 

much  as  what  they  had  been  getting  from  the  $1.55 
per  foot  special  double.  On  account  of  Glide's  fric- 
tion surface  it  delivered  power  better  —  and  it  re- 
quired practically  no  attention.  Six  months  of  inferior 


B  ELTI  NC   •    PACK!  NC 


service  from  the  discarded  type  of  belting  v^ould 
have  cost  $1.55  — so  that  $1.00  spent  for  Glide  was 
as  good  as  $3.10  spent  for  the  special  double  —  and 
the  better  service  of  the  Glide  was  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

Over  thirty  dollars  in  belt  cost  alone  are  saved 
every  six  months  by  that  29  feet  of  Glide  Belt  and 
the  analysis  service  of  the  G.T.  M.  —  $121 .80  a  year. 
When  he  pointed  that  out,  he  told  them  of  the  Good- 
year plan  of  Plant  Analysis,  of  having  a  G.T.M. 
analyze  every  drive  in  the  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
prescribing  the  belt  best  designed  to  meet  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  each.    They  told  him  to  go  ahead. 

They  order  by  telegram  now,  direct  from  the 
Goodyear  Branch  near  them.  Goodyear  Belts  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  G.  T.  M.  are  releasing  dollars  from 
many  other  drives,  reducing  interruption  and  in- 
creasing production.  If  you  have  a  belt-devouring 
drive  that  is  both  imprisoning  and  eating  too  many 
dollars,  ask  a  G.  T.  M.  to  call.  He'll  do  it  without 
charge  when  he's  in  your  vicinity.  There  are  many 
of  them  —  all  trained  in  the  Goodyear  Technical 
School  —  all  with  experience  in  plants  imilar  to 
yours  — all  selling  belts  to  meet  conditions  and  not 
as  a  hardware  man  sells  nails.  We  are  able  to  give 
the  G.T.  M.'s  services  free  only  because  the  savings 
they  effect  for  purchasers  are  so  considerable  that  a 
gratifying  volume  of  business  from  the  plants  ana- 
lyzed is  sure  to  result  within  a  year  or  two. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron.  Ohio 


HOSE     VALVES 


AKRON 
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KOHLER 


IS  AN  IDEA 

Forty-five  years  ago  the  founder  of 
this  business  was  Inspired  by  an  idea 
— to  build  on  quality  alone. 

Today  that  aim  is  exemplified  not 
only  by  a  great  manufactory  given  to 
the  making  of  a  world-famed  product; 
it  finds  expression  also  in  a  modern 
town  whose  interest  is  centered  in  de- 
veloping and  enhancing  still  further 
the  Kohler  idea. 

Here  that  idea  is  a  living  fact.  Through 
it  Kohler  has  come  to  mean  supe- 
riority in  enameled  plumbing  ware. 
Headed  by  the  famous  Viceroy  built- 
in  bathtub,  Kohler  products  have  long 
won  their  way  into  the  world's  finest 
homes  and  institutions. 

True  to  their  ideals  the  worthy  archi- 
tect and  plumber  are  in  full  accord 
with  your  preference  for  so  excellent 
a  line.  They  know  there  can  be 
nothing  better. 

May  we  send  you  a  really  descriptive 
booklet  with  our  compliments? 

KOHLERofKOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,    Kohler,  Wis. 

S/iippinj^  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

AND  TWKLVK    AMERICAN  BRANCHES 


MANUrACTURERS     OF     ENAMELED     PLUMBING    WARE 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


T  ACK  of  water  is  one  of  the  minor 
-L-'  discomforts  of  trench  life.  It  was 
emphasized  in  a  letter  written  to  his  par- 
ents in  Philadelphia  by  Lieut.  George 
W.  Sommer,  ambulance  company  15, 
A.  E.  F.  He  tells  of  the  joys  of  a  real 
thirst  after  digging  dugouts  in  the  sun. 
The  canteen  detail  missed  them  one  day, 
but  in  the  evening  a  cup  of  cold  coffee  was 
served  for  each  man.  That  was  the  finest 
drink  the  lieutenant  ever  took,  "beatinir 
ice-cream  or  root-beer  in  forty  wajs." 
Another  solace  in  the  trenches  was  Tuv. 
Literary  DuiEST,  of  which  Lieutenant 
Sommer  had  several  copies  which  he  read 
during  one  of  histdays  in  a  deserted  Ger- 
man trench.  He  begins  with  the  dis- 
(iovery  of  some  German  dugouts: 

Once  Walton  and  I  had  time  to  explore 
them,  and,  altho  it  was  rather  dangerous, 
we  looked  them  througli  quickly.  Under 
the  (lust  and  leaves  thrown  by  the  shells 
we  found  the  things  that  the  Germans 
used"  when  they  lived  there,  packs  of 
l(>ather  lined  with  fur  (for  tliis  was  a 
■"crack  regiment"),  cartridge-belts  of  leath- 
er, helmets,  machine-gun  supports,  ma- 
chine-gun clips,  mess  kits,  British  .Y.  M. 
(\  A.  papers,  boxes  from  home,  cards  of 
France  and  Germany,  rags,  clothing,  etc 
I  only  carried  away  some  things  1  needed, 
for  when  at  the  front  you  can't  carry 
but  what  you  need — A  German  House- 
wife, some  needles,  writing  paper,  and  a 
bottle  of  ink. 

A  quart  canteen  of  water,  had  to  last 
me  for  a  day,  and  this  did  not  allow  nmeh 
for  washing  and  shaving.  As  a  result, 
we  became  very,  very  dirty,  altho  1  found 
enough  water  to  shave  when  I  needed  il 
badly.  The  grub  was  not  very  excellent — 
usually  a  can  of  French  (South-American) 
beef  (■' singe"),  and  a  half  loaf  of  bread 
for  two  men  for  a  day,  sometimes  more. 
The  ration  detail  would  go  out  at  night 
witli  tlieir  guns,  and  bring  back  the  bread, 
bunched  and  strung  (m  a  rope;  "singe" 
in  a  bag,  and  sometimes  a  can  of  coffee. 
The  water  and  ration  detail  that  night 
looked  for  our  canteens,  and  found  tlieni 
in  the  village.  The  detail  had  been 
shelled  and  gassed  and  no  one  returned. 
That  night  the  canteens  made  sweet  music 
a^^  they  were  brought  in — strung  on  a 
stick. 

The  forest  was  only  ien  years  old,  ami 
was  slowly  being  broken  down  and  cut 
off  by  the  barrages.  As  evening  slowl> 
fell  over  the  woods  and  the  shelling  fell 
off,  you  could  hear  the  cuckoos  and  other 
pretty  birds  pijiiiig  their  evening  song. 

Next  day  I  thought  1  would  start  some 
letters.  One  fellow  wrot«  home  that  you 
are  either  bored  or  scared  to  death  in  the 
tn-nclies.  He  was  pretty  nearly  right. 
That  afternoon  we  got  out  of  the  holes  and 
tried  to  make  some  coffee,  without  too 
nuich  smoke.  We  succeeded  in  making 
the  coffee,  which  was  great  stuff,  but  just 
as  wo  got  it  down,  a  direct  shell  dropt 
in  front  of  the  three  of  us,  and  we  all 
(lived  for  our  respective  "homes."  It 
(luickly  developed  that  the  other  two  had 
beea  hit,  so  I  hopped  out  again  to  dress 
them.  One  had  just  a  scratch  on  his 
l>ack,  but  the  other  had  quite  a  deep  wound 
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Bes.  U.  S.  Pit.  Off. 


GENCO  Razors  are  the  razors  fot 
these  times.  They  save  money 
and  steel. 

The  GENCO  professional  razor  is  a 
razor  such  as  your  barber  uses. 

The  GENCO  Safege  has  that  same 
everlasting  single  blade.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  simple  guard,  making  it  safe  to 
shave  with  anywhere  —  on  a  lurching 
train  or  ship,  in  a  dug-out  or  trench 
under  fire. 

Both  require  no  complement  of  new 
blades.  Both  save  millions  of  dollars 
and  tons  of  steel.  Both  save  money  for 
you  and  steel  for  your  Government. 

Both  are  endowed  with  the  famous 
GENCO  blade,  good  for  a  lifetime.  Both 
have  low  first-costs,  and  no  endless  up- 
keep-costs, for  new  blades.  Both  enable 
you  to  shave  yourself  with  the  speed, 
smoothness  and  satisfaction  of  a  barber. 

The  GENCO  edge  is  not  only  famous, 
but  guaranteed.  "GENCO  Razors  must 
make  good  or  we  will." 

Whatever  your  shaving  preference — 
standard  blade  or  safety  —  there  is  a 
GENCO  type  of  razor  that  you  can 
shave  with  for  a  lifetime,  that  you  will 
prize  high  above  what  you  pay  for  it. 

Geneva  Cutlery  Corporation 

235    Gates    Avenue,    Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 
High    Grade  Razors  in    the  World 
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lYeryBristleGripped 
Everlastindlv  in 
Hard  Vul- 
canized 
Rubber 


MARK 


having  Brushes 


-that 

^competent 

'combination 


Ordinary  brushes  are  regular  huns  at  heart.  No 
matter  in  what  substance  of  sham  strength 
their  bristles  be  held  for  the  moment  —  in 
glue,  pitch,  shellac  or  cement — just  let  them 
face  the  first  attacks  of  use  or  abuse,  flood, 
drought  or  old  age,  and  with  one  accord 
they  wail  "kamerad"  and  shed  their  bristles 
as  precipitately  as  a  kaiserite  casts  down 
his  arms. 

BUT — there  is  an  army  of  brushes  that  are 
true  soldiers  of  their  kind,  quick  to  repel  at- 
tack in  varied  forms,  eager  to  serve  in  any 
clime,  foreordained  to  fight  the  good 
fight  until  but  a  worn  stub  remains 
of  the  bristle.     Three  generations 
of  shavers  have  known  them  — 
used  them — trusted  them — 
can  name  them — 


RUBBERSET 


And  what  we  have  done  these  many 
years  gone  by  for  the  brush,  we  are  doing 
now  for  its  care — breaking  into  the  every- 
day, makeshift  order  of  things  with  something 
original,  long  needed  and  truly  effective. 


DRIBRUSH  holders  are  100%  efficient  in  pre- 
venting shaving  brush  troubles  and  in  enabling 
you  to  get  the  maximum  of  pleasure,  satisfaction 
and  long  service  from  your  trusty  RUBBERSET 
at  the  minimum  of  cost  and  inconvenience.  No 
longer  need  your  brush  be  a  nuisance — messy, 
soggy,  sour,  mis-shapen,  its  condition  a  tax  upon  your 
good  nature,  its  proper  care  an  unsolved  mystery. 


For  travelers  or  stay-at-homes,  or  for  the  soldier  and 
sailor  "with  the  colors,"  DRIBRUSH  holders  keep  the 
brush  straight  and  clean,  fresh  and  sweet,  making  its 
use  a  conslant  conifrtrt  and  adding  generously  to  its 
period  of  usefulness. 

P(/7  77 //-.A/  ON  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  LIST. 
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Dribrus 


Protects 

the  Brush, 

the  Bag  and 

the  Baggage 

too. 


A  holdei  to  fit  your  brush  at  the 
price  you  wish  to  pay.     Three 
sizes  in  ivory  tinted  Alberite  nt 
30  cents.  75  cents  and  $1 .00.  and 
o  miK'ity  handy  one  in  Vulcanized 
Fibre    at    2S    cents.      ASK     YOUR 
Dt.ALER  TODAY -or  send  us  his 
name  and  25  cents  and  receive,  post- 
paid,   one   of  the  Kibre   holders  — just 
right  {or  the  average  size  brush. 

RUBBERSET    COMPANY 

(R.  &  C.  P.  Co..  Props.) 


TRADE        MARK 


Shaving  Brush  Holders 


in  the  left  leg.  I  put  some  iodin  on  from 
a  "first-aid  packet,"  wrote  out  his  diag-  , 
nosis  tag  and  wired  it  on  him,  and  we  set 
out  together  for  the  battalion  aid  station, 
for  he  could  walk  slowly.  We  encountered 
some  shelling  on  the  'way,  and  once  had 
to  seek  a  hole,  to  rebandage  his  bless  are. 
We  arrived  O.  K.,  however,  and  the  doctor 
pronounced  his  dressing  verj'  good  and  it 
did  not  have  to  be  renewed. 

When  the  men  go  back  wounded,  their 
equipment  is  taken  from  them  and  Mi 
in  the  salvage  pile  near  the  aid  station. 
When  they  come  out  of  the  hospital,  they 
receive  new  supplies.  So  the  salvage  pile 
offers  a  good  field  for  getting  things  that 
you  need,  emergency  rations,  toilet  artichis 
and  equipment.  I  needed  a  good  Turkish 
towel  and  got  one. 

Arriving  back  at  the  dugout,  it  was 
almost  dark,  about  9:30,  and  I  could  see 
by  the  broken  trees  and  leaves  that  some 
shelling  had  taken  place  in  my  absence. 
I  had  a  small  covering  of  dirt  over  the 
head  of  the  dugout,  but  decided  to  extend 
it.  I  had  a  thin  layer  of  dirt  thrown  on 
some  crosspieces  when  they  started  a 
bombardment,  so  I  had  to  discontinue. 
It  seems  they  had  my  range  pretty  well. 
Some  shells  seemed  to  burst  right  in  front 
of  me 

Next  morning  some  ehow  came  in — 
a  few  beans,  some  jam,  canned  willy, 
bread  and  "singe."  The  water  detail 
had  gone  while  1  was  out  the  night  before, 
so  1  had  just  a  little  water  that  day. 
Some  new  lieutenants  were  around,  and 
we  expected  relief.  I  had  taken  up 
some  Digests,  and  finished  them.  Wo 
pulled  out  that  night  and  met  some  of 
our  company  in  a  near-by  town.  There 
I  got  some  water,  and  almost  got  in- 
toxicated on  it,  it  tasted  so  good.  For 
breakfast,  we  had  hot  rice  and  coffee — this 
was  certainly  great.  Then  they  shelled 
that  town  and  wo  moved  on  to  our  com- 
pany's village. 

Now  we  are  resting  in  a  chfiteau  here — 
just  resting.  It  seems  so  good  to  get  back 
to  meals  and  comfort.  The  first  thing 
was  a  bath,  then  clothes  washed,  the  first 
time  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 


True  to  his  brutish  nature,  the  Hun 
leaves  various  snares  and  devices  to  mur- 
der the  victors  when  he  is  forced  to  re- 
tire from  the  trenches.  Experiences  of 
Englishmen  are  now  being  duplicated  in 
the  country  taken  by  our  own  advancing 
soldiers.  Some  tj'pical  German  tricks 
are  recounted  by  Lieut.  Maurice  Munhall, 
Company  H,  130th  Infantry,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  Chicago:     We  quote: 

When  I  finished  my  course  at  school  I 
found  my  regiment  at  the  front  in  the 
trenches.  We  moved  out  of  them  th(> 
next  day  to  a  rest-camp  in  the  rear  only  to 
be  rushed  up  again  the  next  day  when  the 
drive  started.  We  were  sent  up  as  counter- 
attack troops.  I  took  our  company  in 
what  had  been  that  morning  the  Hun 
front  line.  I  took  them  in  that  trench  at 
2  A.M.,  under  a  severe  shelling,  into  the 
most  terrible  place  I've  ever  seen.  Thor(> 
were  dead  everywhere.  I  learned  later 
that  the  resistance  to  the  drive  was 
heaviest  there.  My  boys,  of  course,  wore 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  to  stay  all 
night  with  those  dead  Huns,  because  1 
would  not  let  them  remove  them.  .lust 
as  1  suspected,  the  cunning  Fritz  had  de- 
vised all  kinds  of  snares  for  us — I  found 
them  the  next  morning  at  daylight,  lie 
had  wires  attached  to  his  dead,  to  guns, 
helmets,   in     paths,   dugouts,  everywhere, 
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Clove 'making  is  a 
fine  art.  Fowncs 
has  practiced  it  for 
1 4 1  years,  and  their 
gloves  evidence  it. 
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FILOSETTE 
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Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels: 

"Nothfnff  la  more  Important  than  the  iirc-iim'ation  of  thr  moral  and 
phrR'cal  health  of  our  •oldirni  and  aailora.  and  I  am  nurc  that  thi« 
book  will  perform  a  r«al  patriotir  fi«rr«-icc  to  the  country-  ...  1  am 
imprrased  with  the  ■traiicht/orward  and  practical  adric*  aimI  tatfanna- 
tion  which  it  contaiiia." 

HEALTH 

FOR  THE 

SOLDIER.^oSAILOR 

W|/  Prok.  Irvinc;  Fishkro/'  Ynte  fniivr^ifi*,  Chnirmnn 
Hygiene  Reference   Honrd  of  the   /■'-    i  ■»•.  ■    ■•, 
hislHute  iu'hich  iiirhi<f<«  the  Stiipf. 
</!<>  .-Irim/diirf  .Vnrj/' iiiirf  I'.i  i.wK  L^  ^        i 
Medical  Director.  I.ifr  h'.rli  nfion  hislitutt. 
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Diet* 
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Repaired 
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FUNK  a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Varnish  Insurance 

This  trademark  bears  the  same  relation  to 
varnish  as  the  sterling  mark  to  silver.  It  is  the 
homebuilder's  protection  against  inferior  var- 
nishes, enamels  and  stains,  and  insures  not 
only  handsome  interiors  but  a  lasting  finish 
that  means  economy. 

It  is  also  a  safe  guide  to  quality  and  efficiency 
in  every  varnish-using  industry. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  book  giving  practi- 
cal hints  on  wood  finishing  and  interior  decoration. 


'^^'^varnishes  and  Paint  Specialties^ 
Detroit,  Michigan  Walkerville,  Ontario 
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KARDEYand  One 

M.  Vmachines  J.  m. 


I^ADir  ^i^  better,  qakker  and 
VKll.  move  accurate  vestdte 

R  CLERKS  mthOiasyeCb^^tliekKBlM 


Your  Present  Cards — Every  One  in  PlainSight  in 

KARDEX  MACHINES 

instantly  found  for  roforence  or  recording— four 
(inu'S  fash-r  tlian  "rard-in-tho-box"  systems.  A 
sl\lo  and  sizo  for  ovcrv  l)usin<'ss  need — from  a 
few  cards  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Change  to  KARDEX  and  SAVE  MONEY 

RAUDllX  takes  any  standard  eard,  5\;i,  ()\4. 
8x5.  Every  card  in  transoloid  holder — always 
visible,  yet'  fully  protected.  "Out"  indieates 
cards  removed.  Color  signals  to  show  numerous 
ihis.-iitirations  or  niiick  analysis  of  results  or  ci>ii(litions. 
(haimcyoiir  prcsfiit  system  to  KARDKX;  save  the  sjilary 
of  tliie<-'<iiit  of  eveiv  four  (lie  clerks  firry  urf/c.     Turn   your 

FREE  KARDEx"bOOK  -°t%":-'°n'^?^t'ARn1^x 

(01  :i  mii.ill  (li-'-k  li"t  or  IniRC  crt-dit  rreonlx;  iiiailinK  li-t ;  pcrsonml 

»  I  III!  inMiiloiy  rr«  (iril".  etc.    There  i«  .in  eniricnt.  six-oly  KakHKX 

K  rr-Qiiin-ineiUi.    S<-nrl  Kamiitc  of  your  r.Trds.  givo  oiitlinr 

kIi  ii-imI  ;inil  our  S-rviee  hep^irtmont  \vijl  gl  ully  make 

Deiiiv  ine:ill>  (iirHi'llim:       "lite   ti>il:l\ 
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American    KARDEX    Company 

cv  llnlliHnit  TomiwanJa,  N.  Y. 

Uruiirh    0/7ir<",  tn    Prinripnl  f'itirf 
GRADE  ?;PtCIALT\  SALSSMSN  .on  tnnV- hlnlnr-.m*  «cilh  KARDKX     Afcwrxol.. 
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with  heavy  charges  of  high  explosive 
fixt  in  such  a  way  that  to  try  to  remove 
anything  meant  a  big  explosion.  He  also 
had  his  dugouts  filled  with  that  deadly 
mustard -gas,  his  latest  life-taker.  JNly 
boys  obeyed  orders  like  the  good  soldiers 
they  have  proved  themsehes  to  be,  and  1 
only  had  four  casualties,  due  from  one 
man  stepping  on  a  stick-grenade  in  the 
dark.  To  show  you  just  what  we  are  up 
against  in  that  line,  I'll  tell  you  of  another 
of  his  tricks.  In  a  dugout  on  a  table  lay 
a  swell  pearl  necklace.  I  suspected  it, 
and  on  investigation  found  two  ven.'^ 
small  copper  wires  running  from  it  down 
through  the  table  into  the  ground  and  con- 
nected with  a  big  9.2  shell. 

We  came  through  fine  at  the  front  line 
that  trip,  moving  back  for  a  week,  when 
Ave  went  up  again  to  another  sector. 
Again  we  were  under  a  severe  shelling 
from  his  heavy  artillery,  lasting  two 
days  and  nights.  Shelling  is  an  awful 
strain  on  the  men's  nerves,  especially 
when  they  can't  fight  back.  Those  big 
shells  just  rained  around  my  trench — 
when  they  strike  the  explosion  is  as  near 
an  earthquake  as  anything  I  can  imagine. 
Shrapnel  fell  every\vhere,  but  1  did  not 
have  a  man  hurt  in  all  of  it.  1  had  a  hole 
burned  through  my  sheepskin  coat  by  a 
piece  of  it.  I'm  going  to  try  to  keep  the 
coat  for  a  souvenir  if  1  can.  One  lucky 
incident  I'll  never  forget.  A  big  shell 
(a  9.2)  came  fair  in  m^-  trench  in  a  fire- 
bay  where  my  sergeant  and  five  men  were 
standing.  It  came  square  in  the  trench 
right  among  them  and  never  exploded. 
One  of  them  has  enough  explosive  to  blow 
up  a  good-sized  building. 

1  was  standing  wdth  another  lieutenant 
looking  over  the  top  one  evening  when  a 
bullet  from  a  sniper's  rifle  came  right 
between  us.  A  close  shave  it  was.  He 
put  two  more  right  over  us  as  we  dropt 
back  in  the  trench.  Thej'  have  a 
nasty  hiss  to  them  when  they're  close. 
This  trench  we  were  in  at  this  time  was 
in  what  the  papers  call  "a  quiet  sector."  I 
got  tired  of  having  them  do  all  the  shoot- 
ing, so  1  borrowed  a  rifle  from  a  private 
and  put  in  an  enjoyable  hour  sniping. 
Fritz  was  very  bold  and  would  come  out 
on  top,  walking  from  one  trench  to  an- 
other. I  chose  those  bold  ones,  and  one 
Prussian  Guard  that  I'm  sure  of  will 
never  murder  any  more  babies  or  women. 

I'm  sure  the  Hun  is  wise  now  that  the 
Yanks  can  use  a  rifle.  They  don't  sneer 
at  us  any  more.  We  ha\'e  beat  them  at 
their  ow^n  game  every  place  we've  eon- 
necled  up  with  them.  I  haven't  seen  a 
paper  to  know  what  the  outside  world  is 
saying  about  the  war,  but  1  do  know  what 
is  taking  place  up  here,  and  it's  nothing 
to  nuike  the  Kaiser  smile  over.  Our 
soldiers  are  taking  to  the  game  just  like 
tlie\  were  the  inventors  of  it.  When  my 
I)lat()on  was  getting  the  awful  shelling  I 
thought  I'd  take  a  walk  down  the  trench 
to  see  how  badly  scared  they  were,  and  to 
(>neouraffe  them  a  little.  With  all  those 
shells  bursting  all  around  them,  the  noise 
was  deafening,  I  found  about  a  dozen  of 
them  sitting  on  the  fire-step  arguing 
about  blackberry  pies,  ("an  you  imagine 
that.  Will:'  And  I  think  it  is  typical  of 
the  Yank  that  he  does  act  that  way  when 
the  danger  is  the  worst.  Why  the  poor 
devils  haven't  seen  a  blackberry  pie 
since  they  left  the  States. 

We  have  a  few  absent  faces,  one  goes 
itow  and  then,  but  our  boys  are  game, 
they  go  a-smiling.  The  Hun  is  beat,  we  all 
know  it,  and  1  don't  think  it  will  be  long 
before  he  knows  it  and  quits.  If  he  don't 
— well  tile  Khiue   won't  stop  us,  that's  all. 


Awarded 
Grand  Prize 

International  Expositions  is  "WiiK  OUl*  Afiliy  and  Nay>'''t)v< 

and  with  our  Indtistrial  Avmylevei 

THE  THRIFT  GIFT 

Pays  annually  dividends  to  the  recipient  of  many  times  the  cost 
to  you. 

Saves  food,  saves  fuel,  saves  ice,  saves  doing  the  same  thing  twice. 

Keeps  contents  hot  from  the  morning  meal  throughout  the  day  and 
night.  Keeps  liquids  or  solid  foods  cooked  at  breakfast  time  to  serve 
hot  or  cold  at  lunch  or  dinner.  Indispensable  for  the  home,  farm, 
nursery  or  sick  room.  Ideal  for  the  automobilist  and  hunter — the 
food  container  of  a  hundred  uses. 

Thermos  Lunch  Kits  give  the  worker  in  office  or  factory — food  or 
drink  hot  as  it  should  be  or  cold  as  it  can  be. 

CAUTION:    The  name  "THERMOS"  is 
stamped  on  all  genuine^Thermos  products. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 


35-37  WEST  THIRTY-FIRST  STREET 

Factories:        ....        Norwich,  Conn. 


NEW     YORK 
Toronto,  Canada 


A  half-century  creed—  now  a  war-time  necessit}^ — 
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Value- First 


5? 


O^NCE  econom}^  has  become  a  duty,  we  are 
determined,  more  than  ever,  to  use  all  our  re- 
sources in  maintaining  the  high  standard  which 
for  more  than    a   half   century  has  distinguished 


MICHAELS  -  <;TERN 
VALUE  -FIP^ST     WCLOTH£:S 


Send  for  Style  Catalogue,  Dept.  C 

Michaels,  Stern  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Rochester-made  Clothes. 


Get  the  Biggest  Value  for  Your  Quarter — Buy  W.  S.  S. 


ShockAbsorbcr 

makes  a  Ford 

ride  as  smoothly 

HASSLERIZRD  Ford  glides  alonjr  «       *  Wi»         ^ 

t-asily,    siHootlily,    swiftly— just        £|S    cl    SlGlc^A        [■ 

like  a  slc-i<rli  sliding:  quickly  over  O  L-i 

a  Hnn,  even  cnist.  There  are  no  jolts,  no  jars,  no  upthrow,  no  sidesway 
— ^praciieally  no  vibration.  Tiie  car  is  easy  to  steer,  safe  to  drive.  It  is 
just  as  eonifortahle  as  tlic  old  family  slei<rli  filled  with  piles  of  soft  furs. 
Smut;  this  eoinfort  at  no  cost  to  yourself.  Install  a  set  of  Hasslers  and 
lit  tluin  i)ay  for  themselves  over  and  over  ajjain  hy  .'iddinK  to  your  tire 
mileage,  {riving  you  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  and  oil,  reducing 
the  nuinlxr  .iiid  .iinount  of  your  rei)air  bills,  and  increasing  the  resale 
^^frP<:op„  value  of  your  car. 

^    "  ,  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

J  Wnl- lo<l»y(or  KRt  r  TRIM.  Bl.  \NK  and  wr  mi  II  h.irr  a  srI  of  llaislrrs  put  on 
your  Ford  wilhout  •  r  rnl  ol  piprnsr  to  you.  Try  Ihcin  10  dayi.  Thrn  ii  you  lire  Mill- 
ing  to  do  Hilhout  Ihrni,  Ihcy  willhc  tikrif  off  without  cliarcr.  Don't  ride  wilhoul 
ilasdrrt  limply  becauie  lomronr  diKouraiiri  you  from  Irying  thrin.  Accept  thii 
orter  and  lee  (or  youriell.  Nearly  a  million  of  the  Palenled  Hattlert  now 
in  ute. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 

1834  Spruce  Street  Indiannpolii,  Inc]inna 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Keeping  the  Secret. — Stella — "  Molly 
told  me  you  told  her  that  secret  I  told 
you  not  to  tell  her." 

Bella — "  It's  beastly  of  her  to  have  told 
you  that !     Why,  I  told  her  not  to  !  " 

Stella — "  Well,  1  told  her  I  wouldn't 
tell  j'ou  she  told  me.  So  don't  tell  her 
I  did."— Tit-Bits. 


Wouldn't  Take  a  Chance.—"  Why  don't 
you  get  out  and  hustle?  Hard  work  never 
killed  anybody,"  remarked  the  philosoph- 
ical gentleman  to  whom  Rastus  applied  for 
a  Uttle  charity. 

"  You're  mistaken  dar,  boss,"  replie<l 
Rastus;  "  I'se  lost  fouh  wives  dat  way." — 
People's  Home  Journal. 


New  Name,  Old  Disease. — Two  girls 
were  quarreling. 

"  Oh,"  said  one,  "  I'm  sick  of  you  !  I 
believe  you  can't  help  it,  tho.  You've 
got  a  chauffeur's  tongue  !  " 

"  What?  "  cried  the  other  girl,  scared. 
"  Is  it  catching?    How  does  one  get  it?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  other  pointedly, 
"tlu'ough  constantly  running  jjeople  down." 
—Pittsburg  C hroniclt-T elegraph. 


One  of  Uncle  Joe's. — Uncle  Joe  Cannon 
tells  of  a  conversation  overheard  in  his 
home  town  in  Illinois. 

"  Was  the  w^edding  a  success?  " 

"  Yes,  in  most  particulars;  but  some  of 
the  guests  thought  the  bride's  mother  did 
a  lot  more  crying  than  was  necessary. 
You  see,  the  young  couple  are  to  make 
their  home  with  her,  so  she  really  isn't 
losing  her  daughter." 

"  Maybe  that  was  what  she  was  crj'ing 
about." — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Try  This.— The  captain  of  the  s.  s.  Pifflr 
listened  patiently  to  a  passenger's  account 
of  his  shooting  abilities,  then  he  quietly 
remarked: 

"  I  don't  think  you  could  hit  this  bottle 
at  twenty  yards,  placed  on  the  taffrail. 
while  the  ship  is  heaving  like  this." 

"  It  would  be  onlj'  child's  play,"  said 
the  passenger. 

"  Well,  I'll  bet  you  a  guinea  you  don't 
hit  it  three  times  out  of  si.\." 

"  It's  a  wager.    Come  along." 

The  bottle  was  placed  in  position. 
Crack!  The  passenger  hit  it,  and  it  dis- 
appeared in  fragments  into  the  sea. 

"  Trot  out  another  one,"  said  the 
marksman. 

"  Not  at  all.  The  conditions  were  that 
you  hit  that  one  tliree  times  out  of  six. 
Five  shots  more." — Chicago  News. 


Ruse  That  Failed. — The  called-up  one 
volubly  explained  tiiat  there  was  no  need 
in  his  case  for  a  medical  e.xamiiuition. 

"  I'm  fit  and  I  want  to  fight.  1  want  to 
go  over  on  the  first  boat.  I  want  to  go 
right  into  the  front  trenches,  but  I  want  to 
have  a  iiospital  close,  so  tliat  if  I  get  hit  no 
lime  will  be  wasted  in  taking  me  where  I 
can  get  mended  right  away,  so  that  I  can 
get  back  to  fighting  without  losing  a  min- 
ute. Pass  me  in,  doctor.  Don't  waste 
any  time  on  me.  I  want  to  fight,  and  keep 
lighting !  " 

The  doctor,  however,  insisted,  and, 
when  he  got  through,  reported  a  perfect 
physical  s])ecimen. 

"  You  don't  find  nothing  wrong  with 
me,  doctor?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  But,  doctor,  don't  you  think  I'm  a 
bit  crazy?  "—Tit-Bits. 
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The  Old  Way 

2  BookkeeDere 

@  $90  per  month  $180.00 
Part  Time  of  Cashier 

of  company  TZ.SO 

Total  Monthly  Cost  217. 50 
Total  Yearly  Ooet  $2610.00 


Compeirative  Costs  of  BookkeepipR 

Parker-Gordon  Ci^ar  Company 
Distributors  of  Roi-Tan  Ciears 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  New  Way 


Interest   (6^^)  on  investment 
in  Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
Machine 
Depreciation   (liberal  figure) 
1  Bookkeeper  ®  $80  per  month 


$U8.00 

80.00 

960. 00 


$108 S. 00 


Net  Profit 


This  statement  shows  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  j^ear 
added  to  profits  by  the  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine 
which  the  Parker-Gordon  Cigar  Company  installed  two 
years  ago,  but  it  doesn't  show  all  the  time  and  trouble 
saved.  The  trial  balance,  for  instance,  which  used  to  be 
ready  on  the  10th  or  12th,  is  now  little  more  than  a 
mere  listing  and  is  sure  to  be  ready  the  day  after  the  books 
are  closed. 

And  it  doesn't  show  the  other  Burroughs  benefits  of 
better,  neater  records;  of  accuracy  that  doesn't  have  to  be 
checked;  of  overtime  eliminated  and  ledger  balances  al- 
ways extended.  It  doesn't  even  show  all  the  direct  money- 
savings — for  there  are  considerable  savings  in  stationery  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

Better  Your  Own  Net  Profit 

There  is  no  business,  large  or  small,  that  cannot  effect  savings  in 
one  way  or  another  by  Burroughs  methods  of  handling  business 
figures.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  models  of  Burroughs  ma- 
chines— among  them  one  which  will  fit  into  your  business  as  ea>ily 
as  one  did  into  the  business  of  the  Parker-Gordon  Cigar  Company. 
Consult  your  banker  or  telej:)hone  book  for  the  address  of  the  nearest 
Burroughs  office — of  which  there  are  201  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  others  in  principal  cities  abroad. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME. 


PRICED   AS 
LOW^  AS  ^125 
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PackUpYOUDTioublGs  in^ur 
Old  IQt  Bagand  Pky  Cards  too! 

NEXT  to  a  smoke  and  a  letter  from  home,  Our  Boys  "over  there"  find 
there  is  no  better  tonic  for  tired  bodies  and  fagged  nerves  than  the 
fascinating,  innocent  amusement  to  be  found  in  every  pack  of 

BICYCLE"**^"*" 


CARD5 


Are  you  letting  this  economical,  delightful  pastime  help  keep  you  alert  and  happy?    Have 
you  a  fresh,  clean  pack  of  Bicycles  to  speed  the  game  and  increase  its  pleasures? 

Bicycle  Playing  Cards  are  the  most  satisfactory  and  serviceable  cards  that  can  be  made. 

Perfect  slip — no  misdeals.     Big  indexes — easy  on  the  eyes.     Superior  qua!- 
— longer  lasting.     Now,  as  ever,  selling  at  the   lowest  price  for  which 
igh-grade  cards  can  be  produced. 
t;ongress  Playing  Cards  are  de  luxe  cards  for  card  parties,  card  clubs  and  social  play. 

('.ol(i  edges.     Full  color  art  backs.     Ideal  for  [jrizcs  and  sifts. 

SptlH    for   fhlQ  hnntf   '^'^"'  Re^'se<l  Edition  of  •'The  Official   Rules  of  Card 

OCIIU    lyji.     LlllS    UWUJV  Games"  now  ready.    300  (james.    250  pages.  .Sent  postpaid 
for  20  cents  in  stamps.      Illustrated  ("atalog  of  all  kinds  of  playing  cards  and  supplies  free. 


Department  C-1 


THE  U.   S.   PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 


Cincinnati.  U.  S.  A.,  or  Windsor,  Canada 


EsterbtookPens 

• 

If  you  like  a  stub  pen,  use  this 
Esterbrook  Probate  Pen 

Individuality  in  w^riting  is  assisted  by  the 
use  of  E.sterbrook  Pens.  Take  this  Esterbrook 
Probate  Pen  for  example.  It  is  adapted  to  many 
uses  and  to  many  hands.  In  the  hands  of  an 
expert  writer  it  is  a  great  relief  and  easy  writer. 
The  beginner-  for  one  who  is  nervous  when 
writing  much,  Esterbrook's  313  is  an  able  assist- 
ant, it  possesses  all  the  Esterbrook  uniform- 
ity of  performance  and  great  durability. 
Easy  smooth  writing  results  from  its  use. 
Send    15c   for   sample  dozen 


-n 


ti 


^llfear 


Esterbrook  Pen  Manufacturing  Co.,  l-7o  .Co?p"  street 


Catty. — Edith—"  What  makes  you  think 
Jack  loves  me  so  desperately?  " 

jMaud — "  Oh,  a  thousand  things  !  He 
always  looks  so  pleased,  for  instance,  when 
you  -ing  and  play." — Boston  Transcript. 


N.  '/.'mefir  Pikers. — "  John,"  exclaimed 
tiie  nervous  woman,  "  I  believe  there  is  a 
Idirfrlar  in  the  hou.se." 

"  1  haven't  linu!  1o  fool  with  small  fry," 
was  the  sleepy  response.  "  I've  spent  the 
entire  day  fighting  regular  profiteers." — 
W'ashiiu/lon  Star. 


Equal  to  the  Occasion.  -"  Say.  that 
lot  you  sold  mo  is  tlu'ee  feet  undt  r  tho 
water." 

"  Is  it?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is,  and  you  know  it  is." 

"  Well,  it's  a  good  thing  you  told  me. 
I  can  let  you  have  a  bargain  in  a  cauoo." 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 


Trench  Repartee. — Australian'  Soiy 
DiER  (to  American) — "  You  Yanks  think 
you've  done  a  lot,  but  you  forget  we 
Australians  have  been  at  the  game  for 
four  years." 

"  Well,  what  have  j'ou  done,  anj-way?  " 

"  Done?       We've     been     at     Oallipoli, 

Mesopotamia,    the    plains    of    Bethlehem, 

and " 

"The  plains  of  Bethlehem?  " 
"  Yes;   I  slept  a  week  there  myself." 
"  Well,  I  guess  that  was  a  busy  week  for 
the   shepherds  watching  their   flocks  1  " — 
Til-Bits. 


Ought  to  be  Genuine. — Sam,  the  chore- 
man,  !-elurned  from  the  city  with  a  scarf- 
pin  tliat  contained  a  "diamond"  of  no 
usual  size.  It  was  th(>  i)ride  of  his  heart 
and  the  envy  of  his  \  illage  companions. 
He  treated  all  inquiries  from  them  as  to 
its  value  and  its  authenticity  with  high 
scorn. 

His  employer,  after  a  w<>(>k  of  basking 
in  its  radiance,  asked  Sam  about  its 
history. 

"  Sam,"  he  said.  "  is  it  a  real  diamond?  " 

"Wall."  said  Sam,  "if  it  ain't  I've 
been  skun  out  of  a  half-dollar." — Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


CAMDEN.   N.  J. 


Shock  Was  Too  Severe. — Once  there 
was  a  woman  who  moved  into  an  apart- 
ment and  found  everything  swept  and 
scrubb(>d  and  as  clean  as  if  she  had  doiu^ 
it  herself.  The  shock  left  her  lying  help- 
less on  the  floor,  but  soon  she  managed  to 
drag  h«>rself  to  the  telei)hone,  whi>re.  her 
strength  fast  ebbing  away,  she  gave  cen- 
tral a  number.  Presently  a  voice  came 
over  the  telephone.  "  I  just  wanted  to 
tell  you,"  said  the  sutT(>ring  woman,  "  how 
thankful  I  am  to  iind  the  apartment  in 
such  lovely  condition.  You  are  one  in  a 
million,  and  1  sliall  n(>\  it  forget — " 

There  was  a  sudden  clatter  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  The  woman  who  had  just 
m()\fd  out  of  the  ai»arlment  fell  to  the 
floor  with  a  crash,  t(>aring  the  telephone 
connections  from  their  fastenings.  She 
had  swooned,  for  tho  she  had  cleaned 
ai)artnu'nts  annually  since  her  wedding- 
day,  no  succ(>e<ling  tenant  had  ever  ad- 
mitted it  before. 

•  They  met  in  the  hospital  three  wet^ks 
later,  iu  a  ward  marked  "  Quiet."  Both 
r(>co\'en  tl  slo\\l\-  and  whiled  away  the  long 
hours  getting  acquainted.  They  became 
friends — such  good  friends,  indeed,  that 
they  have  canceled  their  leases,  broken  uj) 
housekeeping,  and  have  moved  their  hus- 
bands off  to  a  family  hotel,  in  order  that 
they  nuiy  be  together  fore\er  and  for- 
ever.— Kansas  City  Star. 
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EAU  BRUMMELL-who  "taught  Wales 
what  a  coat  was  like"— inventor  of  numberless 
niceties  of  dress— gambled  himself  into  poverty. 
Publicly  cut  by  the  King,  he  had  his  last  re- 
maining finery  laid  out  preparatory  to  seeking  a  friend 
who  might  save  him  from  disgrace.  With  Weston,  his 
faithful  valet,  keeping  the  door  against  the  bailiffs,  the 
great  beau  shaved  serenely  on.  Prince  of  the  Dandies  to 
the  last,  he  finished  the  job  with  the  utmost  care.  Then, 
carefully  wiping  dry  the  precious  blade  and  affectionately 
placing  it  in  its  case,  he  turned  to  Weston  with  the  com- 
mand: "Now  let  the  rogues  in." 

The  razor  that  Beau  Brummell  used  was  a  shaving  tool  of  wonder- 
ful balance.  Length,  temper  and  correct  diagonal  stroke  were  there: 
all  it  lacked  was  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  double-edged, 
detachable  blades  of  the 


M   P 


|urham) 

A  7?ed/  Ea^ot--^  made  Sale 


Heft  this  wonderfully  balanced  razor  in  your 
hand  — feel  the  comfort  of  its  long,  keen  blade 
on  your  cheek.  Automatically  it  lies  on  your 
face  at  the  one-dnd-only  ancle  for  right  shav- 
ing—because its  design  is  thousands  of  years 
old.     More  than  that  — it  can't  cut  your  f.-jce. 


It's  the  longest,  strongest,  keenest.  be»t 
tempered  blade  on  earth- with  more  »having 
mileage  th.in  any  other  rarer.  Seven  mi)lion 
shavers  h.Tve  changed  from  other  rarors  to 
the  Durham-Duplex  — a  real  razor  made  aafe. 
Make  it  your  razor  today* 


ONE  DOLLAR  COMPLETE 

The  Greatest  Shaving  Mileage  at  Any  Price 

This  set  cont.Tins  a  Durham  Duplex  Razor  with  an  attractive 
white  handle,  s.ifety  guard,  stropping  nltachmcnt  an^l  package  of 
3  Durham-Duplex  double  edged  bl.'ides  i6  shaving  edges)  all  in  a 
handsome  leather  kit.  Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  from  u>  direct. 
Additional  p.tcka)<e  ofS  blades  at  SOc. 


DURHAM-'DUPLEX    RAZOR    CO. 


43  Vietoria  Street 
Toronto 


10(\  BALDWIN   AVKNUK.  JERSEY  CITY,  N..1. 

KNOI  ANP                                     KRANt'K  ITALY 

:;r  Churrh  ."Sircct                Hi-wn  &  Andre  Kpere*  OnnirtantiiK* 

Sheffield                      &<''  Kur  de  Panidi*.  PiH  Viale  MairentaS. 
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Victrola  XVI,  $225 
Victrola  XVI,  electric,  $282.50 

Mahogany  or  oak 


^*q 


HIS  MA 


Victrola  IV-A,  $22.50 
Oak 


0' 


O'S^'*-  -hit 


The  delight  of  getting  e 

Z&e  worlds  best  music  byi 

What  better  gift  than  a  musical  instrument  whic 
entertains  your  entire  family,  and  all  your  friends  beside: 
An  instrument  which  not  only  makes  Christmas  enjoyabl 
but  whose  varied  music  is  a  delight  the  whole  year  arounc 

That  is  the  Victrola.  It  presents  for  your  entertah 
ment  the  best  music  of  the  whole  world — the  magnificer 
voices  of  the  most  famous  singers,  the  exquisite  art  of  tt 
most  noted  instrumentalists,  the  beautiful  renditions  of  tt 
most  celebrated  bands  and  orchestras,  the  delightful  hum( 
of  the  leading  comedians. 

The  absolute  fidelity  of  the  Victrola  enables  you  1 
enjoy  these  renowned  artists  in  your  own  home  with  xk 

Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically 
coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their 
use,  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to   a   perfect   reproduction.  t 
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1  Caruso  as  Rhndames  in  Aida  3  MdboasMni^gmrritc  infiaust      *>  Ghick  as  Nnlda  in  Rigliacci    7  ^fCcrmackasSlrEJga^inLl 
""  4Galb-CuTriasCil<UjnR))Jolcrtt)      6Martinclli  asMarioitiTosca     8  SchumaimHankasAnjanamTr 


1  Forrar  08  Tosea 
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17  Tctrazzini  as  Lakmc 
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18  Joumd  . 
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Victrola  IX-A,  $60 

Mahogany  oi  oak 


Ictrola  for  Christmas ! 

world's  greatest  artists 

le  degree  of  pleasure  you  would  experience  in  hearing 
m  on  the  stage. 

It  is  this  fidehty  and  beauty  of  tone  which  influenced 
greatest  artists  to  make  Victrola  Records  exclusively. 
;  same  reason  recommends  the  Victrola  as  the  Christmas 
:  for  your  home. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $12 
950. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Victrola  and  play 
music   you*  wish    to   hear.     Saenger  Voice  Culture   Records   are 
iluable  to  vocal  students — ask  to  hear  them. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  u.  S.  A, 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

"Victrola"  is  the  Registered  Trademark  of  [the  Victor    Talking  Machine 

Company  designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 
New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 
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Victrola  XVII,  $275 

Victrola  XVII,  electric,  $332.50 

Mahogany  or  oak 
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The  Singer  Building 
adopts  Valspar— 

AFTER  several  years  experience  with  various  kinds  of  var- 
-  nishes,  the  maintenance  authorities  of  the  Singer  Building 
settled  on  Valspar  Varnish  for  all  metal  trim  throughout  the 
luiilding — steel  partitions,  doors,  wainscoting,  etc. 

They  could  have  selected  a  cheaper  varnish,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  years  has  proven  to  them  that  Valspar,  while  it  costs 
a  little  more  per  gallon  than  ordinary  varnishes,  is  much 
cheaper  in  the  end. 

It  stands  up  under  the  severe  punishment  of  ofHce-building 
service  as  no  other  varnish  does,  because  it  is  ma^e  to  resist 
such  abuse. 


VALENTINE'S 


SPAR 


Th«  VarnUh  Thai  Won't  Tum  WKiU 


Valspar  is  used  at  the  Singer  Building 
on  all  varnished  exterior  woodwork  and 
store-fronts,  also.  It  was  chosen  for  this 
rigorous  outdoor  service  because  it  is 
absolutely  waterproof.  Snow,  hail,  rain 
— Valspar  resists  them  all,  and  comes 
through  smiling!  Practically  weather- 
proof  outdoors;  well-nigh  wmr-proof 
indoors — that's  Valspar!  Think  of 
having  such  a  varnish  on  your  floors 
and  furniture  and  woodwork. 

Special  Offer 

If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  25c  in 
stamps  and  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar 
to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 

VALENTINE  6t  COMPANY 

4t)2  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Lorgcil  Manuj'acturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 

KsTABLISIlEll    \HM 

New  York     CliitaKO     \/ALEK|~IN  t"^     iToronto       London 
Uoiiton  VMRl>tlSHL<d  Amsterdam 


\V.  r.  I'  t'ULBK  &  Co..  San  Francisco  an 
riiiiriiml  I'ucihc  C  oast  Cities 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

THE    WESTERN    FRONT 

October  16. — So  fast  is  the  enemy  retreat- 
ing from  northern  Belgium,  state  dis- 
patches from  France,  that  British, 
French,  and  Belgian  infantry  have  lost 
touch  with  him  on  part  of  the  line. 
Only  a  ten-mile  gap  remains  between 
the  advancing  Allies  and  the  Dutch 
border.  The  Belgians  take  Bous- 
becques,  east  of  Wervicq,  by  storm  and 
have  cai)tured  Lichtervelde. 

The  Americans  capture  Grandpre,  the 
base  of  German  operations  in  the 
Champagne.  General  Pershing  reports 
continued  attacks  on  both  sides  of  the 
Meuse.  Substantial  gains,  including 
Hill  299,  are  made  despite  stubl>orn 
resistance  from  a  reenforced  enemy. 

On  the  Lille-Douai  front  the  British  are 
pushing  the  Germans  back  to  a  straight 
line  between  these  two  key  cities. 
Haig's  patrols  enter  Lille  and  the  fall  of 
Douai  is  imminent.  More  than  1.5,000 
prisoners  have  been  taken  on  this  line. 

North  of  Laon  the  French  make  good 
progress  in  the  face  of  hard  fighting. 
Debeney's  army  is  across  the  Oise 
pursuing  the  flying  enemy.  General 
Gouraud  takes  Ay,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Aisne,  northwest  of  Hethel. 

October  17. — Dispatches  from  France  and 
England  record  further  victories  from 
the  North  Sea  to  Verdun  as  the  Allied 
armies  drive  forward.  Ostend  is  taken 
by  naval  and  land  forces  and  King 
Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth  enter  the 
city.  Bruges  is  entered  by  Belgian 
patrols  and  cavalry  is  advancing  on 
both  sides  of  the  city.  Zeebrugge  also 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned  and  the 
Belgian  coast  is  practically  cleared  of 
the  enemy. 

General  Haig  announces  the  occupation 
of  Douai  by  the  British,  who  also 
capture  Lille. 

On  a  three-mile  front  from  Le  Cateau  to 
Bohain  British  and  American  troops 
hurl  the  Germans  back  two  miles  and 
take  3,000  prisoners.  At  all  points 
the  Allied  forces  are  progressing  rapidly. 

On  the  Argonne  front,  General  Pershing's 
men  advance  another  mile  in  the  region 
of  Grandpre,  C^hampigneulle  and  part 
of  the  Bois  de  la  Grande  Montagne 
being  captured. 

October  18. — Official  reports  show  the  Bel- 
gian coast  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
Belgian  cavalry  is  i)ursuing  him  on  the 
Flanders  front  to  cut  off  retreat  to 
Ghent.  The  French  capture  Thielt. 
west  of  Ghent,  and  advance  2.000 
yards  east  of  the  town.  Zeebrugge  and 
Bruges  are  occupied  by  the  Allied 
troojis,  and  the  British  take  Tourcoing 
and  Uoubaix,  northeast  of  Lille.  Allii'd 
forces  also  occupy  Blankenlierghe. 
southwest  of  Zeebrugge,  on  the  Belgian 
coast. 

The  new  Anglo-American  thrust  southeast 
of  Canilirai  causes  the  (Jernuins  to  re- 
treat rapidly.  Over  4,(KX)  prisoner-^ 
were  taken  during  the  British  opera- 
tions on  the  front  of  Bohain  and  Le 
("ateau.  Furthernorth  the  advance  con- 
tinues on  the  whole  front  between  the 
S(>nsee  Canal  and  the  Lys  Hiver.  The 
British  are  now  astride  the  Douai-D»- 
nain  road,  four  miles  .southeaist  of  Douai. 

East  of  St.  Qu(>ntin  the  French  push  for- 
ward thre(>  Tnil(\s  along  the  Oise,  taking 
Andiirny  Wood,  sixteen  a  illages.  and 
nior(>  than  l.oOO  prisoners.  On  the 
Clianii)aLMie  front  the  Americans  and 
French  strengthen  their  grip  on  the 
west  end  of  the  Krienihilde  line  at 
( I  rand  pre. 

Pershing's  men  advance  about  a  mile 
beyond  Roniagne  and  capture  Banthe- 
\  ille.     In  their  progress  across  the  Ger- 
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The  Touring  Roadster 


lemplar 
Top  Valve 
Motor 


HOSE    men    of   affairs,    whose 
chauffeurs  have  gone  to  war  or 
been  released  for  other  work,  are 
extravagant    in    their    praise    of 
this  superlatively  high  grade  car. 
For  men  and  women  u  hose  activities 
require  the  service  of  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical     motor      transportation,       this 
Templar   Sport    Roadster   is   remarkably 
convenient  and  adequate. 

Complete  protection  is  afforded  against 
weather  changes  by  the  entirely  demount- 
able top.  It  is  equipped  with  six  cord- 
tire  wire  wheels. 

It  is  as  serviceable  as  its  originality  is 
distinctive.  It  gives  that  complete  satis- 
faction formerly  associated  with  the  ex- 
travagantly priced,  cumbersomely  built 
big  machines. 

And  its  small  size  makes  it  a  car  of 
much  greater  convenience. 

There  is  no  previous  standard  of  de- 
sign or  agile,  economical  performance  by 
which  to  compare  it. 

F»tr    PasienRti-    Touring     f.-iSf  Four    Paf<»nger    VUUtria    EJiU  $iiSs 

Four  I'lissfngrr  Sportettc   fjiS.s  Two  Passengrr  1  nurins  Roadsttr  $sjSs 

Five  Passfnger  Sf<ian  f.?-'"v%- 

Priccs  f.  o.  ft.  Clevtland 

The  Templar  Motors  Corporation 

2400  Ildlstcad   Street.  I^kemood 

Cleveland,  Oliio 
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"^his  CRESCENT-FILLER 

is  ^hat  Makes  the  CONKLIN 
Distinctive  -  and  Dominant 

It  is  easily  the  foremost  filling  device.    It*s 

different.     It's  stronger,  it's  simpler,  it's 

more   durable,  it's  easier  to  get  at. 

It  fills  the  Conklin  in  4  seconds, 

and  also   prevents  the  pen  from 

rolling  off  the  desk.  The  pioneer 

self-filler,  it  has  never   been 

seriously  challenged.  What's 

more,   the   CONKLIN 

writes  as  easily  as  it  fills — 

with   never  a  skip  or 

blot — and  never  leaks! 

Ask  any  leading  stationer, 
jeweler,  druggist  or  de- 
partment store  to 
prove  it  to  you. 


Right  '' 
Here 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 


THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  COM  PA  NY,  Toledo,  Ohio.  U.S.  A. 


Boston 
59  Temple  Place 


San  Franc  i  so 
577  Market  Street 


Chicago 
1636  Lytton  Biiiiding 


Winnipep,  Can. 
346  Donald  Street 


man    positions   north   of   the  Argonne 
1,000  more  prisoners  were  taken. 

October  19. — Striking  north  from  Ecloo. 
in  Flanders,  British  cavalry  trap  6,000 
Germans  against  the  Dutch  frontier 
in  the  coastal  region.  Alhed  forces 
capture  Chereng,  Hasmy,  Vred,  ancj. 
Cattelet.  In  the  north  the  British 
occupy  the  Herseaux-Mouscron  Rail- 
way. Harlebeke  is  cleared  of  the  enemy 
and  Allied  troops  are  drawing  close  to 
the  Scheldt  River. 

The  British  are  advancing  rapidly  astride 
the  Lille-Tournai  Railway,  and  south 
of  Douai  have  reached  the  outskirts 
of  Auberchicourt. 

Southeast  of  Cambrai  Americans  and 
British  drive  forward  to  the  west  banks 
of  the  Sambre-Oise  Canal  and  the 
heights  before  Catillon.  In  yesterday's 
struggle  Pershing's  men  took  three 
villages  and  2,500  prisoners  in  a  two- 
mile  gain. 

Strong  German  attempts  to  regain  lost 
positions  are  beaten  by  American  fire. 
The  enemy  loses  heavilj'  and  the 
Americans  gain  at  several  points. 

The  French  continue  their  pressure 
against  the  enemy  lines  along  the  Oi.se. 
taking  several  villages  and  more  than 
3,000  prisoners  during  the  two  days' 
fighting  in  this  sector. 

American  and  British  troops  under 
General  Rawlinson  swing  northward 
toward  the  railway  between  Valen- 
ciennes and  Avesnes  and  are  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Alormal  Forest.  More 
than  1,200  prisoners  and  twelve  guns 
were  taken. 

Amsterdam  reports  that  the  German 
evacuation  of  Brussels  has  begun. 

October  20. — Reports  from  the  frontier 
state  that  15,000  retreating  Germans 
have  been  interned  in  Holland.  The 
British  took  1,000  prisoners  in  the 
pursuit.  Belgian  soldiers  are  now  in 
charge  of  the  Dutch-Belgian  V)order. 

In  a  new  attack  General  Haig  crosses  the 
Selle  River  on  a  ten-mile  front  north 
of  Le  Cateau.  Two  thousand  prison- 
ers are  taken. 

American  and  British  troops  capture  Re- 
jet,  southeast  of  Le  Cateau.  and  reach 
the  Sambre  and  Oise  Canal.  Dipping 
deeper  into  the  Hunding  line  east  of 
Verneuil,  the  French  reach  the  crests 
west  of  Grandlup.  On  the  upper 
Aisne  they  drive  beyond  Vouziers  and 
reach  the  outskirts  of  Terron,  taking 
20  cannon. 

On  the  front  northwest  of  Verdun,  the 
American  Army  repulsed  a  vigorous 
attack  in  the  Grandpre  region,  in- 
flicting heavy  losses  on  the  enemy. 
At  several  places  the  American  line 
now  rests  across  the  F^eya  defense 
position. 

October  21. — Steady  advance  is  reported 
from  the  Dutch  border  to  the  Aisne. 
General  Haig  drives  forward  to  within 
two  miles  of  Valenciennes,  and  Allied 
gains  further  east  stM-ure  control  of  the 
Valenciennes-Hirson  Railway,  the  ene- 
my's biggest  supply-line  in  the  West. 

In  Flanders  General  Plumer's  troops 
push  through  the  wooded  country 
along  the  Scheldt  and  reach  the  river 
at  several  points  under  terrifie  fire. 
Severe  losses  are  inflicted  on  the  enemy 
by  American  and  British  troops  who 
cross  the  Sambre  and  Oise  Canal,  and 
at  Le  Cateau  repeated  attacks  launched 
against  positions  already  won  are  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  losses. 

Between  the  Serre  and  Oise  rivers  east 
of  St.  Quentin  the  French  advance 
steadily  and  capture  the  villages  of 
Richeeourt  and  Mesbrecourt.  Enemy 
attacks  along  the  PVench  line  on  the 
V^ouziers  Plateau  break  down  under 
withering  fire.  North  of  the  Argonne 
the  Americans  take  Bois  de  Rappes 
and  Hill  299. 
October  22. — French  forces  drive  forward 


THE  joy  we  feel  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  our  Army 
of  Force  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  best  equipped  fighting 
machine  the  world  has  ever 
known,  is  warranted  by  the  facts. 

We  assume  that  the  thousands 
of  motor  cars  that  constitute  part 
of  its  equipment,  will  be  kept 
efficient  and  replaced  as  may  be 
needed. 

That  is  public  business  and  we 
have  faith  in  our  Government. 

But  what  of  the  great  Army  of 
Supply  upon  which  the  Army  of 
Force  depends? 

It  is  numerically  a  vastly  great- 
er Army — its  operations  extend 
over  vastly  greater  area  —  its 
equipment  needs  are  nowhere  re- 
corded. 

It  is  privately-owned  equip- 
ment and  its  care  and  replace- 
ment is  private  business. 

Over  half  of  our  motor  cars  in 
service  today  are  operated  by 
farmers. 

And  every  farmer  is  an  individ- 
ual unit  in  the  United  States  Army 
of  Supply. 

These  motor  cars  that  serve 
the  farmers  are  in  essential  ser- 
vice —  saving  untold  millions  of 
hours  for  productive  farm  labor, 
necessary  to  the  food  supply  of 
the  nation  and  its  allies. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  existing  motor 
cars,  who  shall  say  how  many 
serve  other  units  in  the  great 
Army  of  Supply? 


— the  executives,  managers  and 
foremen  of  industries  engaged 
wholly  or  in  part  in  war  work. 

^r-'the  individual  war  workers 
whose  activities  require  rapid 
transportation. 


/\/TY  war-time  conception  of 
1 VJ.  the  automobile  is  that  it  is 
simply  a  given  number  of  miles 
of  rapid  transportation. 

It  goes  into  service  as  a  unit  of 
our  national  transportation  system. 

In  placing  our  restricted  output 
of  these  units  of  our  national 
transportation  system  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  I  want  our  dis- 
tributors and  dealers  to  discern 
the  uses  to  which  they  will  be  put 
and  to  place  each  unit  where  it 
will  best  serve  in  the  winning  of 
tfie  war. 


President. 


— the  men  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions, doctors,  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, and  others  who  serve  the 
war  workers  and  war  industries 
to  keep  them  efficient. 

We  do  not  know  how  many 
cars  serve  these  essential  workers 
— but  we  do  know  that  it  must 
amount  to  hundredsot  thousands. 

We  do  know  that  the  whole 
motorcar  industry  will  be  almost 
wholly  engaged  in  war  work  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

And  we  do  know  that  the  out- 
put of  motor  c.Trs  is  fast  becom- 
mg  insufficifiit  to  replace  cars 
wearing  out  ui  serxice. 


If  *  *  *  *  * 

The  automobile  is  simply  a 
given  number  of  miles  of  rapid 
transportation. 

At  the  very  least  calculation 
much  more  than  half  of  this  trans- 
portation, as  it  is  used  today,  is 
in  the  service  of  our  Army  of 
Supply. 

And  if,  as  these  cars  wear  out, 
they  cannot  be  replaced  from 
normal  sources  where  are  the  cars 
coming  from  to  serve  our  Army 
of  Supply? 

Will  we  slow  down  the  produc- 
tion of  supplies  or  shall  we  slow 
down  our  use  of  these  mdividually- 
owned  units  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system? 

The  people  have  demonstrated 
that  they  cheerfully  conserve 
things  for  which  there  is  need  for 
conservation. 

As  they  have  conser\ed  other 
essentials,  such  as  food  and  fuel, 
they  will,  when  they  understand 
the  need,  conserve  motor  car 
transportation. 

To  the  extent  that  Overland 
and  Willys-Knight  Motor  Cars 
are  now  and  may  in  the  near 
future  be  prod  uced,  we  want  them 
to  serve  the  workers  in  the  Amiv 
of  Supply. 


Incorporated 
Toledo  Ohio 


Pholo^rii;  J.  ,  I  Ji,x(j  i,inid\iar  I'ju  unutltc  Lord  Tiua. 
Tire  used  on  trailer  winch  carries  Ihrcc-ton  loads  of  logs 
for  M.  P.  Micklcr  Liimhrr  Cn..  Thoiwlosassa,  Florida 


C  opjTight  1918,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Kubbcr  Co. 


AKRON 


Hauling  Logs  On  Air 


WHIRRING  along  under  un- 
wieldy and  dead-weight  loads  of 
giant  logs,  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord 
Truck  Tires  have  decisively  proved  their 
worth  in  lumber  hauling  in  Florida. 

Unquestionably  there  is  little  else  in  heavy 
hauling  duty  which  is  more  arduous  or 
trying  than  the  grind  of  transporting 
huge  timbers  from  the  woods  to  a  savvmill 
over  a  slippery  sand  trail. 


Such  conditions  are 
encountered  at 
Thonotosassa  where  the 
Mickler  Lumber  Com- 
pany employs  two  34-ton 
International  trucks 
with  trailers,  all  Good- 
year-shod,  to  carry  log 
loads  averaging  three 
tons  over  a  four-mile 
route,  three-quarters  of 
which  measures  a  hard 
pull  through  deep  sand. 


"Goodyear  Pneumatic 
Cord  Truck  Tires 
have  enormously  re- 
duced our  hauling 
costs  under  condi- 
tions that  make  the 
use  of  solid  tires  prac- 
tically impossible. '  *~ 
M.  P.  Mickler  Lumber 
Co.,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 


half  tons,  made  three  round  trips  a  day 
over  the  route  described. 

Contrast,  then,  the  immense  improve- 
ment in  hauling  speed  and  volume  ac- 
complished by  these  pneumatic-equipped 
motor  transports  which  travel  at  a  15-mile- 
an-hour  rate  over  the  bad  trail  and  make 
nine  round  trips  each  day. 

Their  record  totally  eclipses  all  previous 

experience  on  the  route, 
putting  any  considera- 
tion of  even  partial  solid 
tire  equipment  out  of  the 
question  and  represent- 
ing the  delivery  of 
54,000  pounds  a  day  as 
against  15,000  pounds 
with  the  mules. 


Former  attempts  to  ne- 
gotiate this  particular  distance  icgularly 
with  solid  tire  equipment  were  aban- 
doned after  many  delays  caused  by  the 
inability  of  this  type  of  tire  to  secure 
traction  in  the  soft  ruts. 

And  these  trucks  and  trailers,  with  Good- 
year Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  work,  have  perma- 
nently replaced  two  four-mule  teams 
which,   pulling   loads   of  two   and   one- 


Despite  this  immense  in- 
crease in  the  work  the  ex- 
pense of  running    each 
truck  and  trailer  has  been 
only  five  dollars  a    day 
higher  than  the  former 
cost  for  each  mule  team,  so  that  logs  are 
now  delivered  for  considerably  less  than 
half  the  previous  figures. 

Thus  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck 
Tires,  known  as  most  economical  on  long 
hauls,  have  proved  a  distinct  economy  on 
these  very  short  hauls  and  further  emphasis 
is  given  to  their  tough  construction  w  hich 
withstands  the  bad  road  conditions  and 
the  splinter-littered  sawmill  yard. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


ONE  WAY 

to  down  dandruff 


"T^ANDRUFF  is  perhaps  the  hair's  commonest 
•^-^enemy.  Dandruff  bides  its  time.  It  gives 
mighty  Httle  warning.  Some  fine  day  you  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  your  hair  is  actually  guilty  of 
desertion.  .  j 

Of  course,  there's  really  no  excuse  for  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  hair's  natural  enemy,  dan- 
druff, nowadays — with  active,  vigilant  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  on  guard. 

Finger-tip  the  thick,  pine-fragrant  lather  right 
down  into  your  scalp.     Knead  it  in  with  a  will. 

This  approved  method,  if  persisted  in,  will  not 
only  check  dandruff,  but  will  also  keep  your  scalp 
pliant  and  nourished,  giving  it  an  opportunity  to 
sustain  healthy,  young-looking  hair  years  from 
now. 

Isn't  "now"  the  best  time  to  start  a  systematic 
drive  against  that  insidious,  relentless  enemy  of 
scalp  health  and  hair  peace — dandruff?  ,  Send  10c 
for  sample  half-cake. 


Our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modem  Care  and 
Treatment,"  contains  36  pages  of  practical  information. 
A  post-card  request  brings  you  a  copy. 


PACKER'S  TAR   SOAP 

''''Pure  as  the  Pines.'' 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  refreshes  tlie  scalp — keeping  tlie  hair  soft 
and  attractive.      Liberal  sample  bottle   10  cents. 


THE    PACKER    MANUFACTURING   CO. 
Dept.    84   A,    81    Fulton    Street,    New    York    City 


on  the  Lys  Canal  soetor,  taking  1,100 
prisoners.  The  British  enter  the  west- 
ern suburbs  of  Valenciennes  and  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  Forest  de  Raismes. 
Northwest  of  Tournai  the  village  of 
Froyennes  is  taken  and  the  enemj^  is 
driven  out  of  Ourcq. 

A  vigorous  German  attack  on  the  Allied 
positions  above  Grandpre  is  checked 
by  the  French.  American  big  guns 
open  a  terrific  fire  over  the  German 
positions  from  the  Woe^Te  to  far  into 
Lorraine,  and  it  is  believed  a  great  blow 
at  the  fortress  of  Metz  is  imminent. 

October  23. — Paris  reports  the  Americans 
victors  in  a  hard  battle  northwest  of 
Verdun.  They  fight  their  way  through 
Bantheville,  which  has  changed  hands 
several  times,  and  advance  to  the  north. 
Hill  281  is  captured,  giving  them  com- 
mand of  Clery-le-G rand  and  the  An- 
don  Vallej',  and  after  a  stubborn  de- 
fense the  Germans  give  up  Brieulles 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Meuse. 
Several  hundred  prisoners  are  taken. 

General  Haig's  men  take  2,000  prisoners 
in  a  new  attack  south  of  Valenciennes 
and  gain  the  high  ground  overlooking 
the  Harpies  Valley.  The  center  of 
Valenciennes  is  also  gained,  desperate 
struggles  taking  place  in  the  streets. 
North  of  Valenciennes  the  capture  of 
the  Raismes  Forest  is  completed,  while 
farther  north  the  advance  is  well  east 
of  St.  Amand. 

Northeast  of  Laon  the  French  reach  the 
Serre  River,  having  made  an  ad\ance 
of  from  two  to  three  miles  on  an  eight- 
mile  front. 

A  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  states  that 
the  German  evacuation  of  Ghent  is 
in  full  swing. 

October  24. — General  Haig  reports  the 
enemy's  resistance  overcome  on  the 
twenty-mile  front  between  the  Sambre 
Canal  and  the  Scheldt.  More  than 
100  guns  and  7,000  prisoners  have  been 
taken.  On  the  right  of  this  advance 
the  French  cross  the  Sambre-Oise 
Canal  at  Verly-le-Grand  and  Long- 
champs. 

Except  for  small  German  outposts,  fliers 
report  Valenciennes  to  be  evacuated. 
The  British  cross  the  Eeaillon  River  at 
Beaudignies,  north  of  the  Mormal 
Forest,  south  of  which  Bishop's  Wood 
has  been  cleared  of  the  enemy. 

Continuing  their  advance  between  the 
Oise  and  Serre  rivers,  the  French  reach 
the  road  between  La  P"'erte-Che\Tesis 
and  Ferrieres  Farm. 

In  a  slight  advance  east  of  the  Meuse  the 
Americans  complete  the  capture  of 
Bultry  and  Belleau  Woods  and  take 
part  of  Wavrillo  Wood  and  Playon  de 
Traye. 

October  25. — Despite  desperate  resistance 
by  the  Germans,  east  of  the  Meuse, 
states  a  dispatch  from  field  tiead- 
quarters,  the  Americans  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  eastern  ridge  of  the 
Bois  d'Orinont.  West  of  the  flense,  in 
the  region  of  Grandpre.  they  straighten 
out  tiieir  lines  and  capture  several  im- 
portant ridges.  Tiie  American  line  is 
also  extended  between  Rappes  Wood 
and  Bantheville  Wood. 

The  British  push  forward  more  than  two 
miles  south  of  Val*>nciennes,  capturing 
Querenaing  and  Sepmeries,  while  on  the 
north  Odomez  is  taken.  Les  Tuileries. 
east  of  Solesmes.  is  also  taken  after 
stifT  fighting.  Since  October  23,  8,400 
prisoners  and  over  100  cannon  have  been 
captured  in  this  section. 

Attacking  on  a  fifty-mile  front,  the 
French  drive  forward  more  than  a  mile 
on  the  tip  of  the  (>nemy's  salient  stretch- 
ing toward  Laon.  On  the  left  of  the 
lin«>  thr(>e  villages  are  captured,  and  in 
the  ctMiter  troops  cross  the  Serre  and 
the  Souche  and  retake  several  towns. 
Thirty-two  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken  in  the  day's  fighting. 
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for  Christmas 


^s  a  RGmembrance 


for  Birthdays 


The  Gift  for  Every  Occasion 


M 


S  a  parting  gift  for  "him"  when  he  leaves  for  the  canton- 
ment or  naval  training  station — 

Or  for  "him"  to  give  "her" — 

For  Christmas,  for  birthdays,  for  anniversaries,  for  prac- 
tically every  occasion,  a  ring  affords  the  ideal  gift. 

Especially  if  it  is  a  W-W-W  Ring — for  it  is  a  lifetime  gift. 


For  Her 


446  1  —Lady's 
solid  gold  ring,  filigree 
mounting,  genuine  syn- 
thetic ruby  or  genuine 
pink  sapphire,  price 
$15. 


For  Father,  Mother,  Son,  Daugh- 
ter, Sweetheart,  Friend,  Lodge 
Member,  Boy  or  Girl,  for  every  per- 
son, there  is  an  appeahng  W-W-W 
Ring.  The  selection  in  style  and 
price  affords  the  proper  ring. 

W-W-W  Rings  are  all  of  solid 
gold.  The  jeweled  ones  bear  our 
famous  guarantee:  If  a  stone 
comes  out  or  becomes  cracked,  we 
replace  it  free  of  charge — except 
diamonds 

Master  designers  create  these 
rings  and  master  craftsmen  make 
them.  So  in  buying  a  W-W-W 
Ring  your  good  judgment  is  evi- 


dent— the  recipient  is  doubly  ap- 
preciative. 

The  most  progressive  jeweler 
in  your  tow^n  handles  a  line  of 
W-W-W  Rings — and  you  can 
depend  upon  it  that  he  is  worthy 
of  your  utmost  confidence. 

He  w^ill  be  glad  to  show  you  his 
line  and  our  latest  designs.  He 
will  simplify  your  gift-giving. 

Or  write  to  us  for  our  story  cat- 
alog, entitled,  "The  Romance  of 
the  Ring,"  a  fascinating  love  epi- 
sode embellished  with  pictures  of 
our  designs.  This  book  is  free 
for  the  asking. 


4243  —  L  a  d  y     s 

solid  gold  little  (ingrr 
ring  with  genuine  green 
tourmaline,  pnce  $10. 
Same  ring  in  the  various 
kinds  of  stones. 


4464  -Lady's 
solid  gold,  genuine 
ruby  doublet  ring  or  in 
any  birthstone,  filigree 
mounting,  octagon  lop. 
price  $7.30. 


^^ 


For  Him 


4491  —Good 
weight,  handsome  solid 
gold  ring  for  man  in 
either  genuine  ruby  or 
amethyst  doublet, 
price  $12. 


WHITE,  WILE  &  WARNER,      -      Dept.  N  282,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W-W-W  Rings 


4479    —    Hand 

car\'ed,  massive,  solid 
gold,  genuine  synthetic 
ruby,  man's  nng,  pnce 
$23.  Same  ring  in 
(cnuine    aquamarine. 

$30. 


(211) 


in  which  the  stones  Jo  stay 


4881  A 

32nd  Dearer  i 

some  work  r-  .-•  n  »  h  i  p 
KirautifuIN  carved 
eagles.  Black  and  white 
enamel  on  the  side*  oi 
(he  shank,  pnce  $12. 
Similar  tings  for  all 
Italemal  orders. 
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"7v(o  /loor  space  wasted  in  t\\xs  charming  \iou,s,e,  dits,\gn 
which,  provides  seven  rooms  and  two  haths"  — 

[from  OUR  NEW  FOLIO] 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

places  the  home  of  your  dreams  within 
reach  at  Moderate  Cost  due  to  an 
abundant  supply. 

Moreover,  the  perfed;  adaptability  of 
this  wood  as  interior  trim  affords  an 
unlimited  seled:ion  of  harmonious  color 
schemes  in  either  stains  or  enamel  at  a 
money  outlay  stridlly  in  keeping  with 
war-time  economy. 

An  interesting  folio  of  eighteen  attractive 
homes,  explaining  the  how  and  why  of 
this  wood  will  be  sent  on  request,  tO' 
gether  with  finished  samples.  Write  today. 

Ar\ansas  Soft  Pine  Is  Trade  Marked  and  Sold  by  Dealers 
East  of  the  Roc\ies. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

1121  Boyle  Bmldmg 
"LITTLE^ ROCK  '  ARKANSAS 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     I.   iir,.(lrd   in    .v.ry 
liiierickii  hottio  wliPK'  C'liii'iituiii  .iihI  culliire  aro  truly  Fttrrlnrd. 


^£4m[/S>0\i^ 


HAN  DY I 
TAGS    " 


Ha^  thing?  u'lion  \'cii  oLmm 
honi>c.  move,  put  J\iuv  clothing.  _|  t 
or  mark  ^Jood^-  tor  ^roi'j^o  .  r p 
AUo  tiuikc  tj^ii  tor  kov5.  i 


Write  DENNISON,   Oopt.  L.  rtamlngham,  Ma»«. 
lor  '•Th«'  Handy  Booh." 


®  What  Next  ? 


t  f 


Form  Letters 
Ruled  Forms 
Bullot  ins 
Price  Lists 
Illustrated 
Notices 


Mamif  irturors.  merchants,  pro- 
fi'ssional  men,  you  can  print  from 
2o  to  looo  ixipips  of  any  lianil- 
writlon.  typewritten  i.r  niloil 
foini,  fiuickly  and  ixrfc^  tl\  with  a 


One  Model 
Low  Factorq  Price 


STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

Vrint"  on  any  pUc.  wcinht  or 

kinil  o(  paper  from  a  3  x  s 

inch   riifrcl    index    card    to 

.1  8  i.j  X  16  inch  Khcet. 

Sent    on    (rre    trial    with 

oimpletc  rqniiimrnt    for 

imnd- written,     typc- 

\-  r -Mrn    and    ruled 

\\T)rk. 

Write    for 

f  ft  c  t  o  r  y 

p  r  1  c  f   .irid 

frop  trial  ofter. 

TV  RoltspKd  C*. 

'■1.1  \\  .  I-iftl.  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


The  Fifth  British  Army  reports  the 
capture  of  a  German  ambulance  filled 
with  ammunition  while  bearing  the 
Geneva  Red  Cross. 

October  26. — Paris  reports  Foch's  armies 
battering  their  w-ay  forwarcT  on  sections 
of  the  line  from  the  Belgian  frontier 
to  the  Aisne.  Continuing  his  attacks 
on  both  sides  of  Valenciennes.  Haig's 
men  take  five  villages  and  1,000  prison- 
ers. On  the  left,  the  west  bank  of  the 
Scheldt  is  cleared,  and  south  of  Val- 
enciennes the  enemy's  railway  supply- 
line  is  crossed  and  he  falls  back  beyond 
the  Rhonelle  River.  An  advance  of  two 
miles  is  reported. 

On  the  sixty-mile  front  from  the  Oise  to 
Rethel  the  French  crush  desperate 
counter-attacks  and  advance  more  than 
two  miles  at  some  points.  Between 
Sissonne  and  C-hateau  -  Porcien  2,300 
more  prisoners  are  taken. 

On  the  left  the  French  capture  Mortiers 
and  1,000  prisoners  during  an  advance 
of  a  mile  on  the  tip  of  the  Oise  salient. 

Washington  reports  that  the  battle  rages 
fiercely  on  the  Verdun  front  east  of  the 
Meuse.  The  American  troops  occupy 
completely  the  Bois  d'Ormont.  At 
several  points  violent  enemj*  attacks  are 
repulsed  with  hea\'y  losses.  The 
southern  portion  of  the  Bois  de  Bour- 
gogne  has  been  entered  by  our  troops. 

October  27. — Dispatches  from  Paris  show 
the  enemy  continuing  his  retreat  be- 
tween the  Oise  and  the  Serre  on  a 
fifteen-mile  front.  The  French  ad- 
vance five  miles,  occupying  Roberies, 
Proix,  and  Macquigny,  and  reaching 
the  outskirts  of  Guise.  Further  south 
good  progress  is  made  and  numerous 
prisoners  and  considerable  material 
are  captured. 

The  British  War  Office  announces  that 
heavy  counter-thrusts  against  the  lines 
below  Valenciennes  and  on  the  fringe 
of  Mormal  P\)rest  were  crusht  without 
loss  of  ground. 

October  28. — Advices  from  the  front  note 
that  American  long-range  guns  are 
firing  on  Longuyon,  twenty-three  miles 
northeast  of  Verdun.  Belleau  Wood, 
east  of  the  Meuse,  is  completely  in 
American  hands,  but  the  enemy  still 
retains  a  foothold  in  Ormont  Wood. 
West  of  the  river  Clery-le-Grand  has 
been  cleared  of  the  Germans. 

In  the  bend  of  the  Aisne,  north  of  the 
Argonne  Forest,  the  Americans  ad- 
^ance  nearly  a  mile  and  take  200 
prisoners.  Driving  attacks  by  the 
French  between  the  Oise  and  the  Serre 
force  the  Germans  to  continue  their 
retreat  on  a  wide  front. 

The  Briti.^h  advance  their  line  between 
the  Rhonelle  River  and  the  Scheltlt 
in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  and 
capture  100  men. 

October  20. — Paris  reports  tlie  Fifth  Army 
in  a  new  advance  between  St.  Quentin- 
le-Potit  and  Herpy.  I*rogress  is  also 
made  west  of  Banogne,  and  on  the 
right  Hill  loG  and  SaO  prisoners  are 
taken. 
Tlie  British  War  Office  reports  a  sucee.s.s- 
ful  raid  northeast  of  Knglefontainc 
ui  which  heavy  enemy  casualties 
occur  and  seventy-five  prisoners  are 
fai)tiired. 
Dispatches  from  American  headquarters 
tell  of  ht\ivy  artiller>-fire  on  both  sides 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  repulse  of  an 
enemy  attack  against  the  Bois  Belleau. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

OctobtT  24. — The  Italian  War  Office  an- 
nounces that  French  and  Italian  troops 
penetrate  far  into  the  enemy  lines  on 
the  Sette  Comuni  Plateau,  capture  the 
I)eak  of  Mont  Sisemol.  and  take  723 
|iriso?iors.  In  storming  Austrian 
trenches  soutli  of  Asiago  the  British 
eapturQ_214  prisoners,  and  south  of  the 
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V\V 


IVould  Madame  Have  Charm? 


Charm  is  enmeshed  in  the 
sheen  of  hair.  It  peeps  from 
limpid  eyes.  It  lies  in  creamy 
skin— in  pink  of  cheeks  and 
red  of  Hps— in  the  fragrant 
softness  of  hands. 

Would  Madame  possess  it.? 

She  will  find  the  secret  in 
San -Tox  Toilet  Preparations 
whose  beautifying  purities  are 
symbolized    by  this  gracious 


nurse-face  on  each  San -Tox 
packet  of  blue. 

In  San -Tox  Cold  Cream  — 
is  rose-leafed  refinement  for 
her  skin. 

In  San -Tox  Enchantment 
Powder  is  tender  flattery  for 
her  complexion. 

In  San -Tox  Enchantment 
Almond  Cream  is  fragrant 
softness  for  her  hands. 


Would   M'sieu    Have    Comfort? 


To   M'sieu,    the   San -Tox 

Nurse  will  bring  shaving 
comfort  and  peace  of  mind. 

Smooth,  white  San-Tox 
Shaving  Cream  will  ease  his 
razor's  edge  and  keep  his 
temper  serene. 


A  dash  of  San-Tox  Shaving 
Lotion  will  invigorate  and 
refresh. 

A  whisk  of  San-Tox  After- 
Shave  Talc  —  he  will  have 
that  freshly  groomed  look 
which  marks  American  men. 


Look  for  the  symbolic  nurse-face  which  identifies  the  many 
San-Tox  Toilet  Preparations.  In  every  San-Tox  druggist's 
window  you  will  see  it  — and  on  every  San-Tox  packet  of  blue. 

Only  San-Tox  Druggists  tc/io  are  specially  appointed  sell  San-  Tox  Toilet  Preparations 

SAN-TOX   FOR  PURITY 
De  Pree  Chicago 


GO 
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AUSTIN  METHOD 


Austin  No.  10  Standard  Steel  Construction,  for  Hcavy-Mactnne  Work,  Diop  Forge  Sliops,  R.  R.  Car-Repai.s 

and  Car-Painting  Shops,  Assembling,  etc. 

Austin  Standards  in  Wood  or  Steel 

Essential  industries  in  urgent  need  of  more 
floor  space  can  now  have  the  advantages  of 
Austin  Standard  construction  without  the  use 
of  steel.  Austin  Standards  in  Wood  have 
made  this  possible. 

Austin  Engineers  have  re-designed  the  wood 
truss,  built  it  into  the  Ten  Austin  Standard 
Types  and  retained  Austin  advantages  in  speed, 
permanency  and  practical  adaptabiHty. 

Austin  Speed  —Steel  or   Wood 

The  Austin  Company  is  prepared  to  accept  con- 
tracts for  60-working-day  completion  of  any  reasonable 
amount  of  Austin  No.  10  Standard  Factory-Buildings 
like  those  shown  above  in  wood  or  steel.  Austin  Stocks 
of  steel,  however,  [are  available  only  to  those  essential 
industries  whose  recjuirements  demand  steel  construc- 
tion. With  the  new  Austin  Wood  Lattice  Truss,  all 
other  industries  can  be  quickly  accommodated. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 


Brief  Specifications 
Austin  No.  10-L  and  10-T Standards 

Width— 149  ft.  IH  in. 

Length — Any  multiple  of  20  ft. 

Clearance — Center  Aisle  31  ft.    Side  Aisles  18  ft. 

Excavations  and  Grading — On  normal  site.  Excavation 
for  standard  foundations,  and  grading  within  3  ft.  of  out- 
bide  of  bulldinK- 

Foundations — Concrete,  1  part  cement — 3  parts  sand — 
6  lurts  stone  or  Rravel. 

Floor — 5-inch  concrete  base  with  monolithic  finish. 

Side  Walls — Common  brick,  selected  for  facing,  laid  in 
lime  mortar  gaum-d  with  cement. 

Window  Sills  -Wood. 

Monitor  Ends    -.Asphalt  sliinglcs  on  wood  sheathing. 

Columns     Wood. 

Roof  Structure— Lattice  or  Timber  Truss  6"  x  12"  yellow 
pine  purlins,  carrying  2"  X  6"  dressed  and  matched  yellow 
pine  r<M)f  sheadiinR. 

Waterproofing — 1-ply    built    up   felt,    pitch  and    gravel 

rchihuK- 

Sash  and  Ventilation — -Wootl  sash,  continuous,  nlazc<l 
with  factory  tihlx-d  >;l.<!*s,  and  ventilated  scction.s  in  monilor 
o|x-rated  with  meclianical  operator;  side  wall  sash  hand 
oiwrated. 

Painting — All  exterior  exposed  wotxl  work  includinc  both 
sides  of  wcHxl  rl(K)rs,  ,<vish  and  window  frames,  two  co;ils  of 
lead  and  oil.  All  other  interior  wotnl  work  and  brick  walls 
to  have  two  ro.il,s  of  Mill  White. 

Sheet  metal  gutters  and  down  spouts,  plumbing,  heating, 
lighting,  sprinklers — furnish^Kl  on  special  order. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


AUSTIN 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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Austin  No.  10-L  blaiul.iicl  Wood  CoubLructioii.  sliowiiK  luw  t>  p  ■  ol  Au.slin  Woo.l  Latlici--  Tiu=a-      I'o:  llioa'.  .i.  ..u=lwci  wucic 
heating  or  ventilating  ducts  are  necessary  the  Austin  Timber  Truss  is  recommended. 

Ready  for  all  Essential  Industries 

In   Austin    No.    10    Standard   wood    construction 

you'll   find    the    same    unobstructed,   working   spaces,  ^      .^^^^^^^^^     M 
and     the    same   overhead    clearance    ventilation    and  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

lighting  as  possessed  by  its  steel  prototype.  ^^^^^^B         ^^ 

Austin  No.  10  Wood  Trusses,  Lattice  or  Timber,  ^^      ^^^       M 

are  both  exact  duplicates  of  the  steel  truss  in  point  of  ^^^^  flff   ^^bi 

strength.     They  carry  the  same  shafting  or  monorail  AUSTIN  MFTHOD 

loads  as  the  steel  truss.  Shafting  can  be  placed  at 
any  desirable  points.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
addition  of  a  crane-runway  if  desired. 

Austin  No.   10  Standard   is  approximately  150  ft.  ^^"^  ^°°^  °'"  ^°°^  Buildings 
wide  and  may  be  built  any  length  in  multiples  of  20  ft.  This  new  book  contains  further 
Its  width  may  be  increased  in  multiples  of  50  ft.     The  illustrations    and    descriptions    of 
center  aisle  is  approximately  50  ft.  wide  with  a  clear-  j^^^f-^^  Standards  in  Ji'ood.     Com- 
anceofSlft.  to  the  bottom  chords  of  the  roof  trusses.  p,^^^    specifications    are    also    in- 
Ample     floor-space    for    machine-shop    work    and  eluded.     Send  for  copy  today, 
assembling  is   provided   by  the   two  50-ft.   side  aisles 
with  18-ft.  clearance. 

Where  permit  for  steel  buildings  is  not  obtainable, 
investigate   Austin    Standard    Wood     Buildings.      Let 

Austin  Engineers  give  you  complete  engineering  data                 For u. s.  a. and  can.da. addr«» nearest cvisc: 
covering  the  Austin  Method  of  Wood  Construction.'  clevelano lensEudidA^T. Eddy  4500 

O  NEW  VORK 217  Broad«-ay.   liarrUy  8&R« 

PHILAnELl'HIA  -     -     -     -      1026  Bulletin  Bide  .  Spiurc  1  r»l 
WASHINGTON 131:')"^'    N    \\       '■•V.'inil20 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY  S^St'^^"-.  .■.■.■,■.„;  :;:m 

lnd„,lTi„l  Engineers  md  Bidder.  an<AGO  •  IJT.  C.m.^n.J  Com  i  lu.t  B.d,  ,  ».»«l,  KOt 

.  For  Fortici  Bustnrss:     Anwrican  Sled  Export  Company. 

Cleveland,    Ohio  (99)  Woolworth  BuUdine.  New  Yott 

A  T  T^  hHT^T  STANDARD 

/k  I    I  W    I     I   IM   FACTORY' 

jrWJ  IkD  JL  JLL^  BUILDINGS 
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LOCKWOOD.  GREENE 

&CO. 

ENGINEERS 


MANY  manufacturers  know  they  are  not 
getting  as  much  heat  and  power  from 
coal  as  they  should.  If  you  are  one  of  them, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Other  manufacturers  up  against  the  same 
proposition  have  come  to  us  —  asked  us  to  find 
a  better  way  to  handle  their  power  supply  prob- 
lems.  That's  what  the  Revere  Rubber  Company, 
of  Chelsea,  Mass. ,  did. 

And  in  conjunction  with  the  master  mechanic,  we  worked 
out  the  solution  —  changing  the  system  of  traps,  rearranging 
the  power  lines,  making  better  use  of  exhaust  steam  and  in 
other  ways     toning  up"  the  plant. 

Your  problems  may  be  similar.  Your  government  has  asked 
you  to  save  coal.  It  may  be  a  question  of  developing  a  nearby 
water  power  or  using  a  substitute  for  coal.  Or  buying  power 
from  a  central  plant — or  improving  present  operating  methods. 
Or  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

We  don't  pretend  to  know  it  all —  but  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
practical  experience  in  this  sort  of  thing.  You  can  get  in  touch 
with  us  by  writing  our  nearest  office. 

Do  this,  too  —  ask  for  our  book/*  Steam  Power  Plants.^ 


LOCKWOOD,   GREENE  &  CO.,  Engineers 

Boston,  60  Federal  Street  Chicago,  38  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Atlanta,  Healey  Building  New  York,   101   Park  Avenue 

Canada — Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


ONE     OF    THE      MANN 


REVERE  RUBBER  CO 

CHELSEA  .'  MASS. 


8Utl.0IN«S      OF 


GUARANTEED  TYPEWRITER   RIBBONS 

54c  oacli;  .'J  for '$1.50.  prepaid.  Kor  any  make  typc- 
writiT.  10 -p.iKO  booklet  "Bettor  Tyix-writcr  Results"^ 
srtil  IK  !•"  I'  with  lach  ribbon.  Oldri  imr  tod.iv. 
THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  •        GALVESTON.  TEXAS 


FOR   m   ME:N    ^     OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY~WEST>- 


Apollo 

''"-ll'Z),^rlLf-jL  Roofing  Products 


Roofing  Products 

For  lasting  service  and  hre  protection  use  metal  b, 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties.  1 

Apollo- Kftrtont  Onlv»nir'"<1  Shoot*  htv  rurofullv  mnmifno-      ^ 
tnrcrl  nnri  hiuhoHl  In  Q>i»Hly      rm-oimli'il  for  Itoiinm;   Ki.lim!.  (nl.    J 
V4»rt«.  Silos,  nnd  tfrnrrnl  ^hiTt  mt't'*!  wr»rk     S.>1.<  l»y  li-  < 
For  (Inn  n>sid(»n<s»«*  nn*!  put>ltr  lMiiM(n(P»  h  *  vmoxr » 
Kodflna  T^n  I'IbIi-k  nro  nnPKclliMl.     I^%^k  for  the  K.  . 

in'Iow  r^'uular  'TAnflN.     Sond  for  onr  "Itfttcr  nuiltlintp*"  i«H»kliM    ■**-« 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  PItt.borf  h.  P» 


Assa  ridgp  and  nortli  of  Alont  di  Val 
Bella  Italian  patrols  take  100  prisoners 
and  4  machine  guns. 

October  25. — Bitter  fighting  is  reported  in 
the  Monte  Grappa  region,  the  enemy 
suffering  heavy  losses  and  th«'.  Italians 
establishing  themselves  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Ornic  torrent  in  the  Alano 
Basin.  A  few  snuill  islands  are  oecu- 
pied  at  Grave  di  Panadopoli  and  the 
hostile  garrisons  captured.  Enemy  ad- 
vanccid  outposts  are  destroyed  in  the 
Posina-Altico  sector  and  the  Assa 
Valley.  The  total  prisoners  taken  are 
34  officers  and  2.791  men. 


Italians 
1 


October    26. — Rome  rejjorts    the 

extending  their  positions  at  several 
points  in  the  Monte  Grappa  region  and 
capturing  Monte  Pertica.  Two  thou- 
sand pri.soners  are  taken,  making  the 
total  for  two  days  r>,()(X). 

October  27.— The  Italian  Tenth  Army 
launches  an  oflfen.sive  on  the  middle 
Piave  in  the  Montello  region  and.  in 
conjunction  with  the  Briti.sh,  is  driving 
across  the  river.  Two  thousand  prison- 
ers and  several  villages  are  captured. 

October  28. — London  reports  that  British 
and  Italian  forces  have  advanced  four 
miles  beyond  the  Piave  River  and  taken 
7,000  Austro-Hungarians.  In  four  days 
the  Allied  armies  have  taken  more  than 
16,000  prisoners. 

October  29. — Under  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure of  French,  British,  and  Italian 
troops,  announces  the  London  War 
Office,  the  enemy's  resistance  seems  to 
be  faltering.  The  Allies  drive  forward 
west  of  the  Piave,  taking  the  heiffhts 
of  Alano  in  a  two-mile  gain.  Over 
21,000  prisoners  have  been  taken  in  fivo 
days'  fighting.  American  troops  are 
held  in  reserve  along  the  fighting  zone. 

THE    BALKAN    SITUATION 

October  17. — Advices  by  way  of  Bucharest 
state  that  the  population  of  northern 
Roumania  has  assumed  an  oi>cnly 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  German 
authorities.  In  several  districts  there 
ha\e  been  clash(>s  between  peasants 
and  Austro-German  forces. 

October  18. — London  reports  the  evacua- 
tion of  Servia,  Albania,  and  Mont«^ 
negro  begun  by  the  forces  of  the  Central 
Powers.  The  Servian  War  Offic<'  an- 
nounces the  capture  of  Kruchcvatz, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Nish. 
Greek  troops  completi'  th»>  reoccui)a- 
tion  of  the  regions  of  Greek  Macedonia 
which  were  held  by  tlie  Bulgarians  and 
Turks. 

October  19. — The  French  \Aar  Office  re- 
ports tliat  StTvian  troojis  have  reached 
Trostenik,  west  of  Kruchexatz. 

October  21. — Dispatches  from  Vienna  tell 
of  a  stat(>  of  n>volution  in  Sofia.  Mort' 
than  3,0(K)  have  been  killed  in  street 
fights  between  Bolshevik  labon>rs  and 
th(<  troops  and  police. 

Paris  wires  that  French  troops  have 
reached  the  Danube  in  the  region  «f 
Vidin. 
October  23. — Released  British  prisoners 
arriving  at  Sofia  report  that  30.(X)0 
of  tlie  ."^O.tXX)  Servians  in  Bulgarian 
l>risons  died  through  ill-treatment  by 
the  Bulgars. 

The  Italian  War  Office  reports  that,  hard- 
prest  bv  Italian  cavalry  and  Albanian 
detachni(>nts,  the  Austrian  rear-guards 
in  .\ll>ania  have  retired  to  north  of  the 
Mati  River. 

German  wireless  dispatches  picked  uj)  in 
Moscow  state  that  the  Roumanian 
Government  has  clo.sed  all  Roumanian 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube. 

October  24. — German  General  Headquar- 
ters, states  a  Berlin  di^^patch,  claim 
that  in  violent  mountain  fighting  "our 
rear  -  guards  have  safeguarded  the 
occupatnon  of   new   positions  on  both 
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At  Home 


In  The  Pullman 


'*Turn  the  Control  and  Croa in 
Is  Reloasod  in  the  Bristles^* 


InCamp 


This  Self-Soaping  Brush  and  Water 


The  Twice  As  Quick 

This  epochal  invention — the 
Warner  Fountain  Shaving  Brush 
— carries  its  cream  in  the  handle, 
as  a  fountain  pen  holds  ink. 
When  you  turn  the  control  the 
cream  is  released  in  the  bristles. 
Then  dip  the  brush  in  water  and 
it  lathers  copiously. 

To  shave  this  way,  a  man 
doesn't  have  to  soap  his  brush 
or  his  face — or  to  whip  up  lather 
in  a  shaving  mug.  Nor  must  he 
putter  w^ith  a  shaving  stick  or 
tube,  nor  hunt  on  the  floor  for  a 
tiny  tube-cap. 

The  Warner  Fountain  Shaving 
Brush  ends  all  annoyance  and 
tinkering.  It's  the  team-mate  of 
any  razor — and  ranks  with  the 
safety  razor  in  convenience. 


Half  the  Time 
Half  the  Work 

This  brush  is 
sponsored  by 
Mr.  A.  P.Warner, 
knownto  millions 
of  men,  already, 
through  the  War- 
ner Speedometer 
and  the  Warner- 

Lenz.  Every  Warner  product  has  marked 
real  progress.  And  the  Fountain  Shav- 
ing Brush  is  the  latest — and  benefits  all 
who  shave. 

Every  man  will  v>rant  to  lather  this  ^vay 
• — in  half  the  time,  with  half  the  work. 

Saves  Cream  and  Money 

In  the  handle  of  every  Warner  Brush 
comes  a  cartridge  of  far-famed  Men- 
nen's  Shaving  Cream.    Fresh  cartridges 


Way  To  Lather 

holding  cream  for  2  or  3  months' 
use,  cost  only  35c  at  any  dealer's. 

Just  the  right  measure  for  a 
shave  is  fed  to  the  heart  of  the 
brush  by  the  Warner  control. 
Your  cream  goes  farther  because 
there  is  no  waste.  And  the  lather 
generates  inside  the  bristles,  so 
it  s  ready  -  prepared  w^hen  it 
reaches  your  beard. 

Betw^een  shaves,  the  cream  in 
the  handle  can't  dry  out  because 
of  the  Warner  self-sealing  feed. 
After  shaving,  simply  rinse  the 
bristles  as  usual.  Then  slipup  the 
telescope  guard,  and  snap  on 
the  cap. 

The  guard  is  ventilated  so  the 

bristles  dry  quickly,  on  the  shelf, 

in  the  traveling  bag  or  soldier's 

or  sailor's  kit. 


ID 


▼  ▼FOUiVTAI-NA^ 
gHAVl^TG  QRUSH 

"everyfJi/'/Tg  hut  the  razor" 


How  to  Get  It 

The  brush  it- 
self is  a  celebrated 
Rubberset — soft, 
thick  bristles  vul- 
canized in  a  bed 
of  rubber  so  they 
can't  come  out.  It 
is  guaranteed  by 
the  Rubberset  makers  and  by  us. 

If  you  want  to  sterilize  the  brush-end, 
just  unscrew  and  drop  in  boiling  water. 

Hitherto  no  brush  has  been  so  sani- 
tary'. And,  of  course,  it's  the  handiest 
that  the  world  has  known. 

Not  all  dealers  have  received  this 
brush  as  yet.  And  if  you  can't  get  it  at 
a  nearby  store,  mail  us  $4  with  the 
coupon  printed  here. 


A     K    -nombl-  vrnt 
\%:.'A  (.Hipfnrrimr.i 
B  r    •'  -■ 


I.I  1.  *      £^  L  •  V  *  I.  . 

t     Vt^A   C«o.     Tor 
fnr     Inatant     iBIh.  r 

mx  h«an  of    bruMt 


Every  part  of  the  Warner  Fountain  Shaving  Brush  it  patented- 
here  and  in  foreign  countrie* 
We  guarantee  satisfaction — send  today 

Warner-Patterson  Company 

925  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


ORDER  COUPON 

W  ARM  R    I'M  1  I  RS(»N  ID 

tlS  S.  Mlthlfian  Air..  i:hiraftn 

Elnrlo»rd  find  54.  fr»r  **'Ki<4i  nmd  mr  * 
\\  amrt  Fountain SKxingBniA. wuhfim/r,' 
ol   errant  undrr  iruarantrr  at  i 


.\ddrrfc* 

(  U.v 

Pci>lcr'«  Name 


Starr 
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Dizzy 


918 


"Broker" 

Actual  S'lrr 


"Founder' 

Arliial  Sire 


Switch  to  Girards ! 

Ever  feel  this  way  after  a  smoke?  You'd  better  switch  to 
Girards.  That's  the  way  to  take  the  whirl  out  of  your  wits, 
straighten  out  your  thinker  and  bring  back  the  mental  punch 
that  knocks  the  kinks  out  of  business  problems. 

The  Cirard  Cigar  never  gets  on  your  nerves.  It  never  affects 
heart,  mind  or  digestion.  And  at  the  same  time  it\s  a  full- 
tlavored,  soul-satisfying  Havana  smoke  that  you'll  enjoy  right 
down  to  the  last  puff.    Doctors  recommend  it — and  smoke  it  too. 

Any    cigar    man     in     America    can    sell    you    Girards.     If 
lie  hasn't  them  in   stock   he  can  get  them  for  you  from  us. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 


Kstiiblished   1H71 


Philadelphia 


Gi  rarrl 
Cigar      Vl 

A/eve/-  gets  on  your  nerv'GS 


To  retain 
its  joodness- 


ll-F 


Either  shape 


sides     of    Parafin,    on     the   JMorava, 
forty  miles  northeast^of  Nish." 

OetobfT  2o. — The  French  War  Offiee  an- 
novinc-es  that  French  j)atrols  liavo 
crossed  the  Danube  into  Roumania  on 
the  northwestern  frontier  and  beaten 
the  enemy  in  battle. 
London  reports  that  the  Servians  have 
defeated  the  Austro-German  armi(;s 
in  the  Morava  Valley  and  are  driving 
them  in  disorderly  retreat  toward  th(! 
north. 

October  26. — A  Servian  official  statement 
says  that  Kralicivo,  'sixty  miles  east- 
noVth^ast  of  Nish,  has  been  occupied 
and  that  the  Servian  troops  have 
crossed  the  Ternitsa  River. 

October  28. — A  Vienna  dispatch  staff's 
that  the  Austro-Clermans  have  aban- 
doned Kraguievatz,  fifty-five  miles 
southeast  of  Belfjrade,  to  the  Allied 
troops. 
The  French  War  Office  reports  that 
Servian  cavalry  have  advanced  twenty 
miles  up  the  Morava  Valley  and 
occupied  Despotovac.  On  the  left 
of  the  Balkan  lin(^  Italian  troops  cross 
the  Mati  River  and  arc  pushing  toward 
Alessio. 

October  29.— The  French  War  Office  re- 
ports Allied  troops  reaching  the  Hun- 
garian frontier  at  two  points  on  the 
Balkan  fighting  line.  Servian  troops 
are  in  the  pass  west  of  Cacak,  opposite 
Herzegovinian   territory. 

The  President  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Na- 
tional C'ouncil  receives  a  cablegram 
in  Washington  reporting  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  l)rigade  of  Roumanian  infantry 
to  fight  with  Entente  troops. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

October  17. — More  than  sixty  American 
day-bombing  aviators  attack  Bayon- 
ville,  Buzancy,  and  other  towns  north 
of  the  American  line  at  Grandpre. 
Escorting  planes  brought  down  ten 
German  machines.  At  various  other 
points  German  airmen  attempt  to 
hinder  the  Americans  and  ten  of  them 
are  downed. 

October  22. — German  aviators  raid  the 
Araeri(!an  front  northw(>st  of  Verdun 
and  droi>  bombs  on  the  hospital  near 
Rarecourt.  An  outbuilding  is  torn 
down  and  the  glass  ends  of  other  build- 
ings shattered,  but  none  of  the  patients 
or  nurses  is  injured. 

The  Americans  bring  down  a  Hanover  bi- 
l)lane  at  Bayonville,  a  Rumpler  at 
Buzancy,  and  a  balloon  near  Tailly. 

London  reports  that  two  squadrons  of  the 
independent  air-forces  liaA'e  attacked 
the  barracks  and  railways  at  Metz  and 
that  another  squadron  lias  dropt  heavy 
bombs  on  the  stations  at  JMezieres. 

October  23.— American  bombing  ainikmes 
and  aerial  niachiiu'-guniu'rs  attack 
enemy  concentrations  in  tlu>  woods  n(>ar 
liemonville  and  bring  down  live  enemy 
machines. 

October  28. — Paris  rei)orls  that  a  f1»>(-<  of 
2(K)  French  air])lanes,  120  bombing 
machines,  and  80  scouts  inflicted  ha\oc 
during  an  attack  on  enemy  coinoys 
and  d(>pots  near  Seraiiicourt,  north  of 
the  Aisne. 

October  29. — On  llu>  Verdun  front  AnuM-i- 
can  aviators  bring  down  tliree  I'licmy 
airplanes  and  on(>  observation-balloon. 
A  British  official  statemenl  shows  great 
activity  of  the  iiulc])('iulent  air-force 
behind  German  i)ositions.  The  rail- 
way junctions  of  Longuyon.  Ecouviez, 
and  Thi()nvill(>  are  attacked  with 
"excell(>nt  results."  Thirty-two  enemy 
machines  are  dc^stroycd  and  ten  (lri\e"n 
down  out  of  control. 

THE     WAR     AT    SKA 

October  17. — On  aiTi\ing  at  an  .\tlantic 
port    the   army-transport    Ainphiou    rc- 
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DAMASREENE 


Khaki    Service    Oixtfit 

The  GEM's  lijiht  in  the  front  ranks  of  popularity 
where  it  has  been  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and    millions   of   GEMS    are   in   use  today — the 

GEM  Khaki  Service  Outfit,  with   the 

famous  GEM  hhides,  is  a  popular  favorite — is 
giving  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  our 
hoys,  at  home,  at  the  front,  and  on  the  seas — durable, 
dependable,  simple — easy    to    carry,    easy    to    use. 


Brighten  his 
Christmas 
with  a  GEM 


Complete 
Compact 


n.oo 


GEM 
Outfit 

Complete 


Outfit  with  Trench  Mirror  $1  35 

Add  .iOi'  lo  abiirf 
pricfs,  for  Conadii 


Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch.  591  Sl  CalhcriM  StnH,  W.  Monlrral 
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The  Carbon  Paper 
TKat  Gives  Satisfaction 


y ft  CSC  carbon 
copies  are 

splendid'^ 

WHEN  your  emploj'er  says 
ihat — you  may  be  certain  you 
are  working  in  the  right  direction 
tor  advancement. 

A  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  is  often 
tlie  sole  record  of  an  important 
business  deal  involving  big  sums  of 
money.  Carbon  paper  makes  the 
copy. 

Your  employer  wants  copies 
that  are  as  neat,  clean-cut,  clear  and 
legible  as  the  originals.  It  is  annoy- 
ing to  any  real  business  man  to  have 
copies  <hat  are  streaky,  blurred  and 
hard  to  read. 

MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper  makes 
perfect  carbon  copies  of  letters, 
transfers  the  imprint  of  your  ma- 
chine on  the  li'.rbon  copies  sharply, 
neatly  and  pirniancntlv.  Jt  is  the 
cleanest  carbon  paper  to  handle. 

Let  us  send  ynti  some  samples 
of  MultiKopy 

Send  for  s.TmplL' slicL-ts  of  MuhiKopy 
Carbon  Taper  so  that  you  can  see  for 
yourself  how  you  can  improve  tlie  qual- 
ity of  yovir  work  tlirougli  its  use. 

For  sale  by  priiuipal  dealers  through- 
cue  this  couiury  anil  C^uiaila. 

Improve  the  appearance  of  yovir  letters 
by  using  Star  IJrand  Typewriter  Ribbons 
—  tliey  give  sharp,  clear  impressions. 

F.  S.  WKHSTFR  CO. 

3.31  Coiiurcss  St.  Boston.  Mats. 
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submarine  800  miles  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  on  October  12.  Plight  men  on 
the  American  ship  were  winuidcd,  two 
fatally. 

I{«'ports  from  the  American  na^al  base  in 
France  note  that  the  record  of  subma- 
rine activity  for  the  months  of  June, 
•fuh',  and  August,  the  i)eriod  most 
favorable  to  their  ojjcrations,  shows  a 
steady  fall  in  the  Allied  shij)ping  sunk 
and  a  steady  rise  in  the  number  of 
submarines  destroyed. 

October  19. — On  the  Belgian  coast  British 
war-ships  are  shelling  the  retreating 
Germans.  Under  co\'er  of  a  smoke- 
screen, fire  is  drawn  from  hidden  enemy 
batteries. 
An  unconfirmed  report  is  current  at  an 
Atlantic  pqrt  that  the  American  steam- 
ship Lucia,  which  was  {'quipjjed  with 
buoyancy  lioxes  and  was  supposed  to 
be  unsinkablc,  has  been  sunk  by  a 
submarine. 

October  21. — Geneva  reports  Kiel  If  arbor 
unal)le  tQ  accommodate  all  the  sub- 
marines which  have  returned  from 
Ze(>brugge  and  Ostend,  and  some  are 
lying  olTshoi'e. 
The  Irish  steamer  Dimdall;  was  torpedoed 
in  the  Irish  Sea,  states  a  Belfast 
dispatch,  and  onlj'  thirteen  of  a  crew  of 
over  thirty  were  saved. 

October  22. — The  Financial  Secretary  of 
the  British  Admu-alty  tells  the  House  of 
Commons  there  is  reason  to  belit>ve  that 
all  German  destroyers  and  torpedo- 
boats  which  had  their  bases  at  Ostend 
and  Zeebrugge  have  escaped  to  German 
ports. 

Secretary  Daniels  asks  Congress  to 
authorize  a  second  three-year  naval 
building  i)rogram  to  provide  ten  addi- 
tional dreadnoughts,  six  battle-cruisers, 
and  140  smaller  vessels  at  a  cost  of 
3000,000,000. 

October  26. — London  reports  that,  not- 
withstanding the  usual  number  of  U- 
l)oats  lurking  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean,  German  submarine  ac- 
tivity reached  "such  a  low  state  this 
week  as  to  become  almost  negligible 
as  a  war-measure."  The  British  Ad- 
miralty regards  this  as  part  of  the  Ger- 
man peac(>  offensive. 

Travelers  arri\  ing  at  an  Atlantic  port 
on  two  British  liners  re])ort  that  an 
American  destroyer  of  tlunr  escort  sank 
a  submarine  on  the  third  day  of  the  trip.  . 

October  27. — The  Navy  Department  an- 
nounces that  all  except  four  of  the 
crew  of  the  American  steamer  Lucia, 
which  was  torpedoed  1.200  miU>s  from 
the  .Vtlantic  coast,  Oct()l)er  10,  were 
rescued. 

The  United  States  Navy  Department 
attril)utes  -the  sinking  of  the  Spanish 
ship  Chntarro,  which  occurred  ten  miles 
off  liarnegat  Inlet  with  the  loss  of  si.x 
of  the  crew,  to  either  an  internal 
explosion  or  contact  with  a  floating 
mine. 

AFFAlltS     IN     KISSIA 

October  IG. — Stockholm  rejHirts  insurrec- 
tion sjireading  in  the  Ukraine,  the 
(lerman  troops  siding  with  the  rebels 
in  se\(>ral  i)laces.  A  peasant  force  of 
."),()()()  is  iiio\  ing  on  Poltava. 
Desi»it(<  protests  made  by  neutral  minis- 
ters, stales  a  releasinl  British  diplomat 
on  arrival  at  Stockholm  from  .Moscow, 
the  Bolsheviki  eontinU(<  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  iier.'joiis  chargetl  with 
counter-ri'vohilion. 

A  IJussian  wireless,  dated  Tsarskoe  Selo, 
Octolier  b"».  reports  that  the  Soviet  chiefs 
have  V'ondemned  Nicholas  Komanof  to 
be  shot  during  the  night  of  the  Kith.  This 
Hoiii.wiof  is  supposed  to  be  (irand  Duke 
N'iciiolas.  former  Commander-in-Chief 
of  tlie  Russian  .\riny. 

Stockholm  has  Russian  .idviees  that  a 
consrress  of  all  liu-  extraordiiiarv  (Com- 


missions created  to  carry  out  the 
"Red  Terrors"  opened  at  Pettograd 
on  the  l.jth  to  establish  a  general  plan 
of  action. 

October  17. — American  troops  on  Iho 
Dvina  take  an  annoying  trench  from 
which  a  Bolshevik  jiompom  had  shelled 
their  advanced  ])ositions. 

The  American-Russian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merc(!  sends  to  civic,  trade,  and  com- 
mercial organizations  throughout  the 
United  States  the  outline  of  a  plan  for 
rendering  practical  and  immediate  aid 
to  Russia. 

Archangel  reports  that  Allied  troops  on  the 
D\ina  have  withdrawn  o\cr  six  miles 
in  the  face  of  an  attack  by  greatly 
superior  Bolshevik  forces. 

October  18. — ^A  Mo.scow  dispatch  to  the 
Lokal  Anzeiger,  of  Berlin,  re))orts  that 
Vhidimir  N.  Kokovsoff  and  Prince 
Shakovskoy,  former  Russian  ministers, 
have  been  shot  by  the  Reds. 

A  delayed  dispatch  states  that  Czecho- 
slovak and  Siberian  forces  have  defeat- 
ed Bolshevik  troops  ad\ancing  toward 
Ekaterinburg.  The  enemy  lost  1,000 
men,  three  armored  trains,  ele\  en 
locomotives,  and  60  machine  guns. 

Vladivostok  reports  the  Allied  Intelli- 
gence Board  doing  excellent  work  iu 
putting  down  German  proi)aganda. 

October  21.— Washington  is  advised  that 
the  Bolshevik  command  at  Pensa  is 
ejecting  the  bourgeoisie  from  their 
homes  and  installing  workmen  in  the 
evacuated  houses. 

Archangel  reports  that  Americans  and 
Russians  meet  with  little  resistance  in  a 
seven-mile  advance  along  the  Onega 
River. 

Replying  to  a  protest  by  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  consuls  against  the 
inhuman  treatment  of  political  ad- 
versaries, states  another  dispatch  from 
Archangel,  the  Bolshe^'ik  Foreign  ]Min- 
istersaid:  "Germany  is  not  qualified  to 
intervene  in  this  question"  in  view  of 
its  own  brutal  record  in  France  and 
Belgium. 

October  23.  —  The  Social  Democratic 
League  of  America  receives  a  cable- 
gram asserting  that  the  Social  Demo- 
crats of  Russia  would  welcome  the  com- 
ing of  "republican  troops  of  the  United 
States"  into  Russia. 

October  24. — A  dispatch  from  Archangel 
reports  that  the  Riisso-.\llied  expedition 
has  driven  the  Bolsheviki  out  of  the 
district  of  Ugor,  l*^o^•ince  of  Vologda. 
On  the  Dvina  front  Anglo-Americans 
defeat  Bolsheviki  attacks,  inthcting 
heavy  lasses  on  the  i-nemy  and  cap- 
turing two  machine  guns  and  a  number 
of  prisoners. 

A  delayed  message  from  Vladivostok 
notes  the  arrival  of  (ieneral  Ivanoff, 
War  Minister  of  the  Omsk  Govern- 
ment, to  confer  with  the  Allies  in  re- 
gard to  syst(>matizing  the  mobilization 
of  Russians  there  for  the  new  army. 

Two  delegates  from  the  Lithuanian  people 
are  in  Copenhagen  ajipealing  to  the 
American,  British,  and  French  mis.sions 
for  jirotection  against  the  Red  terror 
which  is  following  the  German  evacua- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  districts  east  of 
the   Brest-Litovsk   demarcation  line. 

October  2.5. — The  official  gazette  of  the 
Vladimir  Soviet  publishes  a  decree  that 
Russian  maidens  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  certain  proA  incial  liolshevik  Soviits 
become  the  '  projierty  of  the  state" 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  and  are  compelled  to  register  at  a 
Government  "bureau  of  free  love." 

THE    TURKISH    SITUATION 

October  2.T. — \  Constantinople  dispatch 
received  at  Basel  quotes  the  Grand 
Vizier  as  announcing  that  Turkey  will 
accent    neace  on   the  nrincinles  of  rifrhl 
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llrcakiiig  all  world's  pluu'ini^  ri'corj.v 
Fremont,  Nelt.,  August  IS,  1914,  2N-foot  furroit; 

Tj^OUR  American   inventions   have   revolutionized    modern 

warfare.      Three — the   airplane,    submarine   and    machine 

gun — early  appealed  to  military  and   naval  minds  and  were 

perfected  largely  through  official  aid,  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  fourth,  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor,  was  invented,  per- 
fected and  built  for  farm  use  by  Benjamin  Holt.  Its  ability 
to  pull  profitable  loads  over  the  most  difficult  ground,  its  high  grade 
construction  and  dependable  qualities,  established  it  as  a  commercial 
success  on  every  continent. 


War  proved  the  need  for  just  such 
a  tractor  to  tow  the  Allied  heavy 
guns.  The  "Caterpillar"  alone  was 
ready— w^as  alone  chosen  by  expert 
army  engineers.  The  very  engine 
that  broke  all  world's  plowing  rec- 
ords on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the 
war  was  among  the  first  of  thou- 
sands of  Holt  agricultural  tractors 
to  be  sent  to  the  Allies. 

Aftermore  than  a  decade  of  peace- 
ful use  the  * 'Caterpillar"  has  met 
the   utmost  demands   of   militarv 


transportation  —  breaking  all  rec- 
ords also  in  hauling  heavy  artillery 
— enabling  the  complete  motoriza- 
tion of  United  States  Artillery  units. 

This  sttpcrnuichinc,  cnttccix'cd.  dcsi^rwtl 
atutlyuilt  otily  by  Holt,  is  known  the  M-orlJ 
over  by  the  name  •CATERPILLAR." 
Holt's  registered  tradetnark.  which  can 
be  applied  to  no  other  tractor.  The 
•  •  CA  TE  R  PIL  L  AR  "  Tractor  stands 
alone  by  name,  quality  and  performance, 
exclusively  the  product  of  Tlie  Holt 
ManufacturitifT  (Company.  Peoria.  III., 
and  Stockton.  Calif. 
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Power  for 
threshing  is  fur- 
nished in  many 
cases  by  electric 
motors  supplied 
with  central  sta- 
tion power. 


Electric 
motors  meet 
the  flour  mill's 
strict    require- 
ments of  cleanli- 
ness  and    safety. 
Here  is  seen  a  line 
of   motor    driven 
grinders. 


Cutting  the  Nation's 
FoodBiU 

Follow  back  to  its  source  the  foodstuff  that  comes 
to  your  table  and  in  almost  every  case  you'll  find  a 
common  element-  power. 

Power  plows  the  fields  where  great  wheat  crops 
flourish. 

Power  grinds  and  mixes  the  materials  that  fertilize 
the  land. 

Power  cultivates,  harvests,  threshes — it  stores  grain 
in  giant  elevators  and  carries  it  to  distant  markets. 

Power  turns  wheat  into  flour  and  com  into  meal, 
hogs  and  cattle  into  pork  and  beef  —  transforming,  re- 
fining, transporting. 

Here  again  electricity  makes  a  contribution  of  incal- 
culable value  to  national  well-being  and  progress,  for 
it  is  today  preeminently  the  power  of  the  vast  food 
industry. 


On  the  farm,  the  ranch  and 
plantation,  electric  power  has 
followed  electric  light,  so  that 
gardens  are  irrigated,  land 
drained,  wheat  threshed,  fruit 
sorted  and  cleaned  and  various 
other  tasks  performed  all  by 
this  versatile  force. 

Again  and  again  on  its  way  to  the 
market  the  path  of  food  is  crossed 
by  electric  pKDwer,  decreasing  pro- 
duction cost  here,  cutting  time  in 
transit  there,  economizing  and  expe- 
diting everywhere  so  that  your  food 
bill  may  in  the  end  be  lower. 

Study  the  simplest  of  breakfasts, 
and  you'll  find  that  electricity  touches 
not  once,  but  many  times,  almost 
every  article  of  food.  Perhaps  no 
example  more  completely  illustrates 
its  application  than  the  slice  of  but- 
tered toast  before  you. 


In  the  bakery  of  today,  bread 
is  hardly  touched  by  human 
hands.  Electric  molots  mix, 
knead,  carry — and  even  wrap 
the  brerifl.  This  view  shows  a 
motor  diiven  dough  mixer. 


Power  demand  for  the  sugar 
mill  IS  heavy  and  the  need  of 
reliability  great,  so  electric 
motors  here  lind  wide  use.  View 
shows  motor-driven  crushers. 


Electricity  began  by  grinding  the 
wheat  and  wheat  substitutes  and 
finishes  by  toasting  the  piece  right  at 
your  elbow. 

Both  the  milk  that  moistened  the 
dough  and  the  butter  you  spread  on 
the  bread  have  probably  met  elec- 
tricity on  their  way  to  you,  for  tocfay 
cows  are  milked  electrically  and  elec- 
tric motors  run  the  separator  on  the 
farm  and  the  churn  in  the  dairy. 
Even  on  their  way  to  market  these 
perishable  products  are  kept  fresh  by 
ice  made  in  electrically  driven  plants. 

In  the  bakery,  the  loaf  was  prob- 
ably kneaded,  shaped,  carried  to  the 
ovens  and  wrapped,  all  by  electric 
power,  then  delivered  in  an  electric 
truck,  or  one  that  depended  on  elec- 
tricity for  lighting  and  ignition. 

As  with  this  little  piece  of  toast,  so 
with  the  many  other  articles  of  food 
that  enter  into  your  daily  menu. 


Electric  motors  serve  well  he 
needs  of  the  strictly  regul^cJ 
sanitary  dairy.  Here  mile  i« 
being  bottled  by  motor-driven 
machines. 


ami. 


n 


j*^ 


ELECTRIC  MOTORS 


AND  CONTROLLERS 
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Westinghouse 

W     W  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  ^^  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


Conserving  the  Nation's 
Fuel  and  Man-Power 

In  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  food 
industry,  as  to  all  other  industries,  especial 
service  is  rendered  by  its  saving  of  those  prime 
essentials — fuel,  labor  and  time.  No  less  ap- 
parent than  the  saving  of  coal  is  the  enormous 
addition  which  electricity  makes  to  the  man- 
power and  woman-power  of  the  nation. 


Electric  motors  are  a  vital 
pan  of  the  great  meat  packing 
industry.  The  grinding  ma- 
chines shown  are  driven  by 
Westinghousc  Motors. 


In  making  electricity 
serve  in  the  production, 
preparation,  preservation 
and  transportation  of  food, 
Westinghouse  engineers 
have  always  figured  prom- 
inently. 

Westinghouse  motors 
are  daily  converting  thou- 
sands of  electrical  horse- 
power into  power  that 
grinds  and  stirs,  cuts  and 
carries. 

You'll  find  these  motors 
in     the     packing     house. 


dairy,  flour  mill,  sugar 
mill,  bakery — in  short,  in 
practically  every  kind  of 
plant  that  is  a  part  of  this 
great  industry. 

Westinghouse  saving  ex 
tends  even  into  your  own 
home  so  that  you  can 
cook  electrically  and  can 
thus  reduce  waste  and 
conserve  food  values  in  a 
way  possible  only  with 
adequate  electrical  supply 
and  efficient  cooking  ap- 
paratus. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East   Pittsbursh.    Pa. 


\ 
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How  moisture  affects  ordinary 

brake  lining 


Do  your  brakes  take  hold 
too  quickly  after  the  car 
has  been  out  all  day  in 
a  driving  rain?  This  often 
happens  with  ordinary  brake 
lining. 

When  you  find  this  condition, 
it  means  the  dampness  has 
worked  in,  causing  the  brake 
lining  to  swell.  Brakes  that 
work  promptly  are  necessary, 
but  brakes  that  are  swollen 
from  moisture  are  never  de- 
pendable. Today  after  a  rain- 
storm they  "grab"  and  take 
hold  too  quickly.  Tomorrow, 
after  they  have  dried  out,  they 
act  more  slowly.  With 
brakes  in  this  condi- 
tion you  are  never 
quite  sure  how  quick- 
ly you  can  stop. 

Brakes  that  swell  from 
moisture  wear  out 
quickly.  The  asbestos 
breaks  down  and  gives 
only  a  fraction  of  the 
service  it  should  give. 


Why  Thermoid  resists  moisture 

Thermoid  Hydraulic  Com- 
pressed Brake  Lining  is  Grap- 
nalized — an  exclusive  process 
which  resists  moisture,  oil  and 
gasoline.  In  addition  to  being 
Grapnalized,  Thermoid  is 
Hydraulic  Compressed.  This 
makes  it  uniformly  hard  all 
the  way  through. 

Over  40%  more  material  and 
60%  more  labor  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  Thermoid 
than  in  any  woven  brake  lining. 
This  guarantees  long  wear. 


Thermoid 
Brake   Inspection    Chart 


At  speed  of     A  car 
should 
stop  in 

10  miles  per  hr. 

9.2    f\. 

15      • 

20.8  • 

20    • 

37     ■• 

25    • 

58      ■ 

30    • 

83.3   ■ 

35    ' 

104    ■• 

40    ■ 

148     " 

50    • 

231    ■• 

Will  your  car  do  this  ? 


Support  the  Brake  Inspection 
Movement  and  have 
your  brakes  inspected 
today.  If  they  need 
relining  specify  Ther- 
moid, the  brake  lining 
that  resists  moisture 
and  wear. 


Every  foot  of  Thermoid 
is  backed  by  Our  Guar- 
antee: Thermoid  will 
make  good — or  WE 
WILL. 


Nrw   York 


Thermoid  Rubber  Compaq^ 

Factory  and   Main  Offices:  Trenton,   N.  J. 

FA  C  TOR  Y  BRA  NCHES : 
Chicago  Snn   Francicco  Detroit  Lok  Angeles 

Pittsburgh  Boston  London  Turin  Pnris 


Philadelphia 


Canadian   Distributors      The  Canadian  Fairhanks-Morse  Company,    Limited,   Montreal 
Branches  in   all  principal  Canadian   cities 


,-n,.-e..c  t:n,.o ., 

'«rDRAIJLIC-G0MPRESSE6 


100%  brake:  lining 


and    justice    laid    down    Ity    President 
Wilson. 

The  London  Daili/  Mnil  pnhlishes  a 
Bern  dispatch  stating  that  the  Turkisii 
Minister  to  Switzerland  has  handed  tlie 
British  and  French  Ministers  there  an 
offer  of  pea<;e  virtuallj-  amounting  to 
surrender. 

October  27. — London  announces  that  Brit- 
ish cavalry  and  armored  cars  ha\e 
occupied  Aleppo.  The  British  have 
also  captured  Kerlaik,  l.").")  miles  north 
of  Bagdad,  iind  the  communications 
of  the  Turks  in  Mesopotamia  are  com- 
I)lelely  cut  off. 

October  20.  -Copenhafren  gets  a  Con- 
stantinople dispatcli  stating  that  Turkey 
has  independently  i)resented  peace 
proposals  to  the  Entente  nations. 

Athens  hears  that  rioting  has  broken 
out  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
Germans  being  attacked  in  both  cities. 

Washington  receives  military  intelligence 
that  British  scouts  in  Alesopotamia 
I)enet rated  as  far  as  Mosul  a  week  ago, 
and  that  the  capture  of  this  strong 
Turkish  base  is  momentarily  e.xpected. 

THE    CE\TR.\L    POWERS 

October  16. — ^Copenhagen  reports  the  ac- 
cei)tance  of  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution requiring  the  consent  of  the 
German  Federal  Counril  and  the 
Reichstag  for  a  declaration  of  war  in 
the  Empire's  name.  Another  amend- 
ment requires  the  consent  of  the  Council 
and  the  lieichstag  to  treaties  of  peace 
and  treaties  with  foreign  states. 

Trooj^s  pour  into  Prague  on  account  of 
threats  b\-  the  Czechs  to  call  a  general 
strike  throughout  Bohemia. 

A  German  note  transmitted  to  the 
I'nited  States  through  the  Swiss  Lega- 
tion protests  against  the  confiscation 
and  sale  of  (lerman-owned  enterprises 
and  threatens  to  retaliat<>  by  seizing 
American-owned  property'  in  the  Em- 
pin-.  The  latter  is  worth  about  812.- 
(KK)OOU;  up  to  this  lime  tiie  United 
States  has  seized  $!SO(),(M).()()0  worth 
of  en«>my-owned  iiroperty. 

Copenhagen  ])ublishes  a  Berlin  dispatch 
stating  that  Hungarian  indep<'ndence 
is  declared  !>\"  the  Magyar  Parlianu'nt. 
.\nnouncements  that  Austria  is  about 
to  hv  l>roken  uj)  into  four  federal  states 
are  made  by  both  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian ])remiers. 

The  strikt>  at  Prague.  Avhich  began  as  a 
p<>ace  demonstration,  is  reported  spread- 
ing through  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

October  17. — Steps  for  the  organization  of 
Austria  on  a  federalized  basis  are  pro- 
claimed by  Emperor  Karl,  states  a 
\'ieiuia  dispatch.  The  \Ai\n  does  not 
include  the  union  of  Austrian  Poland 
with  the  "independent  ]\ilish  state," 
and  the  city  of  Trieste  and  the  Trieste 
region  will  l>e  treated  .separately  "in 
with     the     wislies     of 


conformitN' 
population. 
Washington 
declaration 


Its 


Makers  of  "Thermoid  Crolide   Compound  Casings'  '   and   "  Thermoid-Hardy   Universal  Joints' 


receives  a  coj)y  of  the 
of  independence  of  the 
Cze<'ho-Slovak  nation  by  the  (V.echo- 
Slo\ak  National  Council,  which  is 
recognizecl  l>y  the  Allies  as  a  de  facto 
belligerent  Cioxerniueiit. 

October  19. — Washington  rec(>ives  infor- 
mation of  in  tens*'  dissatisfaction  in 
Constantinoi)le  oAving  to  the  German 
Government's  failing  to  meet  its  con- 
tractual obligations  to  Turkey. 
According  to  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  Copen- 
hagen the  Czechs  are  ma.sters  in  Prague. 
O.ech  money  is  in  circulation  and  the 
CV.ech  tlag  floats  over  llradschin  Castle. 

October  20.— The  Polish  Associated  Press 
Bureau  announces  that  amnesty  and 
full  pardon  from  Emperor  Karl  have 
beiMi  declined  by  the  114  Polish  oflficers 
an<l  soldiers  undergoing  court  martial 
at  Marmaros-Szigeth. 

October  21. — A  Budajx-st  dispatch  states 
that    Emperor    Karl   will   .soon   issue   a 
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You  get  out  of  a  truck 
what  the  maker  put  in 


piERCE-ARROWS  yield  big  divi- 
'*■  dends  because  they  are  built  to 
endure.  Designed  right,  built  painstak- 
ingly of  selected  material,  they  can't  fail. 
Regular  inspection  keeps  them  right, 
keeps  earnings  up  and  costs  down. 

Changing  design  means  uncertain 
standards — usually  to  get  an  attractive 
selling  price.  When  quality  is  secondary, 
upkeep  is  high,  resale  prices  low.  Ask 
those  who  have  had  experience  with 
both  kinds  what  they  found  out. 


:.v^^5rf- 


THE  PIERCE-ARROV. 
MOTOR  CAR  CO 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


PIERCE- ARROW 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time ; 
Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  off  the  job ; 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain ; 
Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 
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Copyricht  IHl?,  by 
The  GooOyear  'Jire  &  Rubber  Company 


You  Buy 
Four 

Things— 

You  buy  long  wear, 
comfort,  and  pro- 
tection against  the 
wet,  when  you  buy 
shoes  with  Neolin 
Soles:  These  three 
things — plus  good 
style. 


Created  by  Science — to  be  what 
solos  ouirht  to  be.  They  come 
on  new  shoes  of  all  styles  for 
men,  women  and  children, 
and  are  available  everywhere 
for  re-soling  and  half-soling. 
Always  marked:   fleolin 

See  displays  in  shop  windows  . 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 


manifesto  announcinfi:  the  independence 
of  Hungary. 

Washington  makes  public  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  eonferencc  of  Polish.  ( 'zech, 
and  .Ju}>:o-Slav  deputies  in  the  Vienna 
Parliament  declaring  an  alliance  be- 
tween these  three  branches  of  the  Slav 
race. 

October  24. — The  American  Intelligence 
Department  receive-s  information  tlial 
hoy  S(routs  in  Hamburg  and  other 
German  cities  are  being  armed  with 
machine  guns  and  used  in  quelling 
strike  outbreaks. 

Washington  learns  that  the  famous 
l)elfry  of  Bruges  was-  used  b\-  the 
Germans  as  a  garage  and  workshop 
during  their  occupation  of  the  city. 

A  German  Government  wireless  received 
in  London  states  that  valuable  works 
of  art  l)elonging  -  to;  mus(>ums  and 
private  owners  in  the  region  of  Gambrai. 
Douai,  and  Valenciennes,  now  in  the 
liands  of  Germans,  will  be  returned  un- 
damaged to  their  owners  after  the  war. 

The  Berlin  coiTesirondent  of  1h(^  Bi^r- 
lincj^ke  Tidende  reports  that  the  democ- 
ratization of  Germany  is  spreading 
through  the  federal  states. 

October  2."). — L'lnforiiKitiov,  of  Paris,  re- 
ceives a  Zurich  dispatch  stating  that 
on  the  pre^■ious  day  an  enormous  crowcl 
asseml)led  before  the  Keielistag  build- 
ing in  Berlin  and  (^atnored  for  the 
abdication  of  the  Kaiser  and  the 
fonnation  of  a  republic. 

Basel  reports  an  announcement  in  the 
Lower  Chamber  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  that  the  Croatian  soldiers 
of  the  79th  Regiment  at  Flume  had 
revolted,  seized  the  city,  and  destr()\e(l 
the  railroad. 

A  Budapest  dispatch  states  that  Em- 
peror Charles  has  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  Baron  Burian  and  ai)[)ointed 
Count  Andrassy  to  succeed  him  as 
Foreign  Minister. 

Amsterdam  gets' a  Berlin  dispatch  re- 
porting that  the  Prussian  upper  house 
has  passed  en  bloc  the  electoral  bills 
as  amended  by  special  committee. 

October  27. — A  Copenhagen  dispatch 
states  that  the  German  Reichstag  has 
passed  a  bill  i)lacing  the  military 
comnuind  under  control  of  the  ci\il 
government. 

October  28. — ^^London  receives  a  state- 
ment, attributed  to  German  court  cir- 
cles, that  the  Kaiser  has  no  intention  of 
abdicating,  but  is  willing,  if  it  is  for  tlie 
good  of  tlie  j)eople.  to  ordain  that  his 
rights  shall  be  reframed.  He  is  ready 
to  become  the  ■'hereditary  presiden't 
of  a  Gernuin  republic." 

Wasliington  hears  that  General  von 
Lossberg  has  been  appointed  successor 
to  G'eneral  von  Ludendorff. 

October  29. — The  Hague  correspondent  (»f 
the  London  Ddili/  Mail  reports  that 
civilian  departures  from  the  lower 
Rhineland  and  part  of  Westphalia, 
which  began  on  a  small  s<'ale  when  the 
first  Allied  bombs  hit  Cologne.  hav(> 
developed  into  a  panic  liight. 

A  Budapest  dispatch  .says  .Vrcluhiko 
Joseph  has  issued  a  proclamation  that 
Emi)eror  Charles  has  charged  him  with 
the  task  of  securing  th(>  com])lete  in- 
dependence of  lliiiigary. 

PEACE    NEOOTIATION.S 

October  Hi.— A  Berlin  dispateh  says  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  reply  ])roduc(>d'  a  most 
unfaxorable  impression  in  lierlin  antl 
caused  a  i»anic  in  baidcing  circles  and 
on  the  Stock  K.xchange. 
l^aron  Burian  tells  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Connnittee  of  the  Hungarian  Delega- 
tion that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  general,  lasting, 
and  just  peace. 

October  17. — .\  bidhtin  issued  bv  the  Rot- 
terdam Courant  declares  that  the  Hitrh 


A..O.N 


Pencils  and 
flannel  suits 

You  cou/e/ wear  a  white 
flannel  suit  in  zero 
weather  —  but  why 
should  you.?  And  why 
should  you  use  in  your 
work  any  pencil  other 
thanthatprecisely  suited 
to  your  requirements? 

2Ae  Tfiaster  drawing  pencil" 


offers,  among  its  17  degrees,  a 
pencil  that  hts  your  individual 
needs,  just  as  if  it  were  made 
for  you — a  pencil  so  responsive, 
so  delightful  to  use  that  you 
will  notice  at  once  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  ease  and  speed 
of  your  work.  17  degrees — 
9H  (hardest)  to  6B  (softest); 
H  W  (medium)  for  general  work. 
Whichever  grade  suits  you 
now,  will  suit  you  always  for 
each  degree  is  always  uniform. 

Write  nonu for  our  grade  chart, 
.'hoiviuif  the  uses  of  the  17  de- 
grees. If  you  -ivish,  enclose  15c 
in  stamps  for  full-length 
Eldorado  samples  ixjorth  double 
the  money.  Please  state  the  na- 
ture of  your  pencil  ivori  and 
your  regular  dealer's  name. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Dept.  41.J  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Canadian 
dittributorm 


EstaUiahed 

1827 


A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 


S£ 


THE   HEALTH-CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

Hv    l.oijK    l-i~cluT.    MI).       I'fcding.    tcctliinE.    bathina, 
clotliins.  accident*,  skin  diseases,  bad  habits,  scarlet  fcvrr. 
di|>hllieria.  whooping  coukIi,  measles,  croup,  colic,  worms, 
tonsilitis.     121110.  cloth.    8S  cents,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAC.XAM.S  rOMI'ANV.  Pubs.,  NEW  VORK 


There's 
soirufthin^ 
about  it 
youl!  like" 


On  Sale 
Every>vhere 


Herbert 


London  - 

Snvokin^Mixture 


sample  upon  recfucst. 
FaJkTobacco  Co.  1790 Broadway. NewYork^, 
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Copvright  Vndmrwood 
&  underwood 


U 


ET  us  confess  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Government. 


Working  for  America  has  been  the  finest  thijig  that  ever 
happeiied  to  the  Cadillac. 

It  has  inspired  us  to  guard  more  jealously  than  ever  the 
scrupulous  character  of  Cadillac  construction. 

It  has  quickened  our  zeal  to  build  a  motor  car  worthy  of 
the  highest  and  most  honorable  traditions  of  the  nation. 

When  fine  motor  cars  are  thought  of  after  the  war^  we  want 
Atnerica  and  the  Cadillac  to  be  forever  linked  together  the 
world  over. 

Our  ambition  is  that  no  motor  car  as  fine  as  the  Cadillac 
shall  pass  under  the  supervision  of  this  or  any  of  the  allied 
governments. 

We  are  vastly  more  interested,  now,  in  continuing  to  deserve 
the  approval  of  the  Government,  than  in  any  new  business 
that  could  possibly  come  to  the  Cadillac  Company. 


CADILLAC    MOTOR.  CAR^  COMPANY  *»•  DETFLO  IT.    MICH. 
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Today's 
Gasoline 


Less   volatile  product  raises 
a   new    lubricating    problem 

Present  day  gasoline   is   less  volatile  than  that 
Idiinerly   sold.     It    docs    not    readily   saturate   the 
air    in    carburetion.       Combustion   of   the    explosive 
mixture  is  less  complete. 

This  risk  results:  Licjuid  gasoline  may  be  drawn 
into  the  cylinders  and  comliustion  chambers.  The  use 
■  f  tlie  carburetor  choker  valve  to  start  the  engine 
lof^iavates  the  trouble. 

Once  in  tlie  cylinders  and  combustion  chambers,  the 

-asoline  tends  to  thin  out  the  lubricating-  oil.      As  the 

istons  move  up  and  down  the  gasoline  tends  to  cut 

iway  the  oil  film  on  cylinders,  pistons  and  piston  rings. 

On  the   compression   stroke   this    liquid    gasoline    is 

orced  down  past  the  piston  rings — into  the  crank  rase 

77/^  amount  of  gajoliiie  ivhich  reaches  the  crank  case 
ail  J  mixes  ivith  the  lubricating  oil  depends  largely  upon 
the  correctness  of  the  lubricating  oil  used.  Oil  must  form 
and  maintain  a  thorough  piston-ring  seal  to  pre'vent  the 
escape  of  the  juel  charge  and  liquid  gasoline  past  the 
f>!stnn  rings  into  the  crank  case. 

To  withstand  the  cutting  ctJect  of  present-day  gasoline,  your 
iiliricating  oil  must  be  of  the  highest  quality  and  of  the  correct 
liodv.  The  Chart  at  the  right  specifies  a  grade  of  Gargovie 
Mobiloils  for  your  car  which  tills  both  these  requirements. 
The  use  of  the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  will  give 
\  i)u  scientific  protection  against  premature  thinning  out  of  oil 
n  vour  crank  case. 

If  you  have  not  read  tit  article  on   pages    19  and  zo  of  the 
Nooklet  "Correct  Lubrication,"  It  will   pay   vou   to  send   today 
'or  a  copy.      This  book   contains  valuable  data  in   authoritative 
irticles  prepared  by  our  Board  ot  Engineers. 
Address  our  nearest  branch. 


/rv^'V  .--V,  »*»».j<i?'. 

Mobiloils 

A  grade  J  or  cam  type  oj  motor 

III  Inlying  GaiRoylo  Mobiloils  from  ynir  clcaU-r.  it  is  !«.ifost  to 

imrcluiiT  in  oriRinnt  packaKos.     Look  for  ihr  xil  (".arijoylc  on 

tlii;  ccntninor.     If  llic  clralrr  lia«  not  llir  gratlr  s|x-citicil  for 

your  car.  he  can  rasily  secure  il  for  >-ou. 

\  ACrUM  OILCOMPANY,NewYork,U.S.A. 

5p(ciali>l«    in    ihr    manufaclurr   of  hlnh-fridr    luhriranli    for 

tTcrT  cl*u  of  machinery.  Obtainable  cTerywhere  in  th«  world. 

OorfiP.T/Vr  Branches  : 

I>*.tr..il  HoBton  KnnniiB  C(!y.  Kmi.  N.*x   N     '  k  iM.  ;,.-,. 

rittli«ao1t>hia        Indianapolin  Minnpapt»lin 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 
How  to  read  the  Chart 

Till-  four  Kradcs  of  GarRoyle  Mobiloils.  for  ensinu 
lubrication,  purifii-d  to  remcvo  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  M-.biloil   "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoj'le  Mobiloil   "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

In  the  cliart  Ix-low.  the  letter  opposite  the  car  in- 
dicates the  Kr.^de  of  (iarRoyle  Mobiloils  that  should 
be  used.  For  example.  "A"  means  (»arRcylr.  Mobil- 
oil "A."  "Arc."  means  Gargoyle  M<.ljiloil  Arctic, 
etc.  The  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
passenRer  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  other- 
wise noted. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  !>>■  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany's lioard  of  Kngineers  and  represent-s  uiir  profes- 
sional advice  on  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 
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Electric  Vehicles: — For  motorfiearinRS  and  enclosed 
cliains  use  GarRoyle  Slobiloil  "A"  tic  year  'round. 
For  open  chains  and  differential,  use  GarRoyle 
Mobiioil  "C"  the  year  'round.  Hxception — (or 
iirtitrr  lubricalinH  ul  passenpcr  cars  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "Arctic"  for  worm  drive,  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "A"  for  bevel  gear  drive. 
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Be  suspicious  of  tender 
gumsmt^ 


m  Gum 


BRUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  IT 

FORMULA  Of 
NEW  YORK    CITY 

SPECIALIST  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  »OUTH 

PREPARED  FOB  THE 
PBESCRIPTION  OF  THE 


DFMTtl    PROFESStOH 


BE  suspicious  of  any 
tenderness  or  bleed- 
ing of  the  gums. 
Thii  is  usually  the 
first  stage  of  Pyorrhea — 
an  insidious  disease  of  the 
Rums  that  destroys  the 
leeih  and  undermines 
bodily  health. 

Gradually  the  gums  be- 
come  spongy.     They  in- 
flame,   then    <;hrink,    thus 
exposing  the  unenameled 
tooth- base  to  the  ravages 
of    decay.      Tiny   open- 
ings in    the    gums    form 
gateways  for  disease 
germs   to  enter   the   sys- 
tem.      Medical    science 
has   traced    many   ills  to 
these  infecting  germs  in 
the  gums   weakened   by 
Pyorrhea. 

They  are  no>A/  known 
to  be  a  frequent  cause 
of  indigestion,  anaemia, 
rheumatism  and  other 
serious  conditions. 

So  watch  carefully 
for  that  first  tenderness 
or  bleeding  of  the  gums. 
Tr  y  Forhan's  immedi- 
ately. It  positively  pre- 
vents Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease)  if  used  in 
time    and     used     con- 

;istently. 

And  in    preventing 

Pyorrhea  —  it    guards 

against  other  ills. 

Forhan's  (For  the 
Gums)  cleans  teeth 
scientifically  as  well. 
Brush  your  teeth  with 
It  It  keeps  the  teeth 
white  and  free  from 
tartar. 

If  gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  spe- 
cial treatment. 


FOR 
THE 

GUMS 


30c  and  60c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

FORM  AN  CO. 
196  6/hAve.,N.)' 

Send  for 

Trial  Tnb« 

Free 


Printing:  Cheap 

,-=-^Carils,<'irciilars,  lal>els,l>ook,p,ii)i'r.  Press $S. 
Larger  $2()JoI)  press  SS.')  uj). Savt*  moi^ey. Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press  eatalog.TYPE.cards, 
pupor.THE  PRESS  CO.  D-23  Merlden,Conn. 


Give  QuicE  Relief 


from  throat  tickle,  soreness,  dry- 
ness   and    annoying    irritations. 
Sweeten  the  breath  and  comfort 
^^  the  mouth.    No  nar- 

J^k  cotics,  no  coloring — 

^^ff^^         safe  and   pleasant. 
^^|k^^  In   the  Luden 

^^K^^F.^f  yellow,  sanitary 

H^Hj^^^S^  package. 

^^^^^  Wm,  H,  Luden,  Reading,  Pt. 


LUDEN'S 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 


( "ommand  has  ordrn-d  th<!  Gf^rman  ar- 
mies to  »'(!as(;  devastating  places  un- 
less absolutely  compelled  by  military 
ne(;essity. 

C'af)les  from  Amsterdam  state  that  the 
Merlin  newspap<'rs  printed  J'resid<'n1 
Wilson's  re[)ly  in  full.  Most  of  th<ni 
were  amazed  at  its  tenor,  and  speak  of 
it  as  "a  traj),"  "Wilson's  rude  answer," 
"Wilson's  evasion,"  etc. 

Senator  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  introduces  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  exjm'ssintj  con- 
fidence! in  what(!ver  course  I'rcsident 
Wilson  may  take  in  dealin):?  with  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  in  response  to  the  d«!- 
mand  for  an  armistice. 

Octob(^r  18. — A  Basel  dispatch  says  tu- 
multuous scenes  occurred  at  the  meet' 
iniT,  of  the  Hunj^arian  Diet.  Demands 
were  inad(f  for  peace,  ;md  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Austria  is  l)eing  organized 
on  a  federal  basis. 

Amid  scenes  of  indescribable  enthusiasm, 
says  a  Paris  dispatch,  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau  tells  the  Chamber  of  l)e])uties  that 
"our  peace  does  not  spell  revent^e.  Our 
victory  and  the  victorj'  of  our  Allies 
means  the  liberation  of  civilization  and 
liberty  of  human  conscience." 

The  Cologne  Volkszcilung  reports  a 
demonstration  by  German  Independent 
Socialists  in  Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin, 
during  which  the  "Marseillaise"  was 
sung,  and  there  was  a  clash  with  the 
police. 

October  19. — President  Wilson  rejects  the 
Austrian  peace  ph'a,  stating  that  the 
United  States  (Government  has  recog- 
nized the  nationality  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  the  aspirations  of  the 
Jugo-Slavs  for  freedom,  and  hv  is,  there- 
fore, "no  longer  at  liberty  to  accept  the 
mere  'autonomy'  of  these  peoples  as  a 
basis  of  peace,  but  is  obliged  to  insist 
that  they  and  not  he  shall  be  the  judges 
of  what  action  on  the  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  will  satisfy 
their  aspirations  and  their  conception  of 
their  rights  and  destiny  as  members  of 
the  family  of  nations." 

Advices  from  Vienna  note  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  alliance  with  Ger- 
many was  attacked  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  by  Count 
Michael  Karolyi,  opposition  leader,  as 
"inimical  to  a  league  of  nations."  The 
Count  admitted  that  the  Central 
Powers  have  lost  the  war,  and  appealed 
to  his  countrymen  to  "try  to  save 
peace."  A  Budai)est  dispatch  states 
that  the  draft  of  an  address  to  Emperor 
Charles  was  read  declaring  that  "Hun- 
gary must  return  to  its  autonomj'  and 
complete  independence." 

While  thousands  of  workmen  are  holding 
l)eaee  demonstrations  in  Berlin,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Hern,  iiatriotic  and 
economic  associiitions  lun  t-  pass(>d  reso- 
lutions urging  the  organization  of  a 
stubborn  defense. 

It  is  reported-  from  Vienna  that  \ho 
Roumanian  deputies  in  th(>  Austrian 
Parliament  have  constituted  a  separ- 
ate Roumanian  national  assembly. 

October  20.^According  to  telegrams  in 
the  Dutch  press,  Denmark  has  sent  a 
note  to  Germany  suggesting  that  the 
plebiscite  i)rovisi()n  in  the  treaty  of 
1S()4,  which  cedeil  Sclili-sw  ig-Holsteiii 
and  Lauenburu:  to  Prussiii.  should  be 
carried  out  to  decide  wluMher  tht 
people  prefer  allegianct>  to  (Jermany  or 
D(>ninark.     This  report  is  later  denied. 

The  Belgian  liCgation  at  Washinir'on  is 
advised  by  cablegram  that  the  (^ouncil 
of  Ministers  has  adopted  measures  for 
^•erifying  claims  for  damages  to  civilian 
and  pulilic  projierty  in  Belgium,  so  as  to 
d(>t ermine  tlu^  total  comntMisation  to  be 
dtMuandiul  from  GtTmany. 

Dispatches  from  Zurich  quote  German 
newspapers   as   suggesting   the   abdica- 


An  ^XT*  Liquid 

Repair  in  a 
Cracked  Cylinder 
Will  Stand  2000 
PoundsPressure 

EVERYBODY    has     met 
the    "know-it-all"    type 
of  man.    When  you  tell 
him  something  extraordinary 
he's  sure  to  say  "it  can't  be 
done." 

Maybe  this  kind  of  a  car  owner 
won't  believe  that  "X"  Liquid  has 
repaired  the  inner  wall  of  a  cracked 
cylinder  making  it  as  good  as  new 

—  and  saving  the  car  owner  over 
$150  in  repairs. 

Yet  the  facts  are  on  record — and 
can  be  verified. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  "X" 
Liquid  to  repair  cracks  in  valve 
packets— in  waterjackets  — in  parts 
of  the  cooling  system  where  for  any 
reason  welding  isn't  practical  or 
economical. 

And  as  for  small  holes  in  the  radi- 
ator, pump,  connections,  etc.  —  "X" 
will  repair  one  leak  or  a  thousand 

—  in  ten  minutes.  And  do  a  better 
job  than  can  be  had  for  $25  worth 
of  soldering, 

"X"  Liquid  is  the  only  practical, 
scientific  method  of  repairing  leaks 
without  dang'ir  to  the  cooling  sys- 
tem. It  doesn't  wepken  the  radiator 
as  soldepng  dees;  nor  does  it  choke 
the  cooling  system  and  make  the 
cure  worse  than  the  disease  — as  is 
the  case  with  radiator  cements,  flax- 
seed meals  and  such  "dopes." 

How  "X"  Liquid  Reduces 
Upkeep  Costs 

MANY  car  owners  keep  "X"  con- 
stantly in  the  water.  This  repairs 
all  leaks  before  they  give  trouble. 

And  if  "X"  is  kept  in  the  water  it 
loosens  the  rust  and  scale  now  pres- 
ent— and  prevents  nevir  rust  or  scale 
from  forming.  This  means  a  cooler, 
better  working  engine  — plusasaving 
of  oil  and  gasoline. 

It's  not  going  to  be  easy  to  get 
another  car  next  year — so  ^ive  your 
present  car  the  care  it  deserves. 
Keep  "X"  Liquid  constantly  in  the 
water.  It  works  in  alcohol  or  other 
reliable  anti-freeze.  One  can  lasts  a 
season  —  and  takes  all  the  trouble 
out  of  the  cooling  system. 

In  prrraring  your  car  for  the  winter, 
use  "X"  Liquid  to  repair  all  the  leaks.  Thi» 
will  prevent  the  antifreeie  Irom  leaking 
away  — and  save  your  engine. 

Get  "X"  Liquid  from  your  dealer- cr 
wf  vilt  ship  direct  on  .-eceipf  of  price  snd 
•  icalcr's  name. 

Large  Size,  $1.50    ^HJl^r 
Ford  Size,  75c  -/"  -  *^'> -p-- 

Makes  good  — or  your  money  l}ack  ' 

Write   fcir  the  full  »rnr\'  on 
'  X       the  W'cindertxjl  Liqu:d 

"X"  I  aboratorieS  M^WashingtrnSt. 

A     Laooraioncs  ^^^^^^  ^g^, 

"X  LIQUID  tvakcs 
water  cooling  sqstcms 

LtAKPROOFRllsTPROOF  SCAIEPROOF 
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PAY  the  price  of 
quality  and  you  will 
get  full  value  for  the 
amount  you  invest. 
Wear  Florsheims  and 
you'll  get  the  service  and 
satisfaction  that  only 
good  shoes  can  give. 

Nine  Dollars  and  up 

Florsheim  quality  is  economy. 
Look  for  name  in  shoe. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  "Styles 
of  thcTimes." 


The 
Moreland'^ 


Rely  On  Cuticura 

For  Skin  Troubles 

AM  druKKiHtH;  Snnp  2ri    Ointment  ZTi  &  50.  Talcum  25. 
Sampl<^  I'ach  free  of  "Cuticura.  Dept.  6B,  Boaton." 


"AutoiriobilG 

Take  ihe 

Bru5h  Road 

itrai^ht  up 

the  hill  to 

Success.  ^ 

lic*IIi(iliSi()ir  of  Business  '''}i\'^. 

WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES 

FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

Every   Autoinobilo  Oarn^o  ahould  haTe  fta 
Outfit  of  Crushes 

•wry  (r»r»(rPTnniithftTOftnp'*'".tor  ^nithpitoni*,  ftndvQch 
M  IpU  wrrfHoriri  •hnnM  J.  -vo  »ti  R*«orttjifnl  of  hniilK'i 
•o  •urrW  domiin.l*.  Tli-r*  Ifl  K  \S  fll  11  N(i  ADAMS  Vr  i.li 
ini»«lp  for  every  Riitoniolilo  purp^io.  lloatitri;:  »--Mt*  uii;, 
pnlithiiifc,    rliiAdti^,    pnintlnr.    sl'kitilnfl,    ^  Kn4 

»U  n<iot  for  whh  t»  bni  hri  uro  iTHjnlrcil,   »  .li 

and  tizoe  made.  Brnd  for  Illustrated  l.itcr^  *. 

JOHN  L  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 
Bru*h  Manufncturcn  for  Over  100  Y««ra 

WhIUnir-Aflftirit  Bni9hr«  Awtrded  OoM  M*>lftl  ftad  Officlftl 
B1u«Ril<lvn,  HighottAwftrd  *t  PftnKnift-l*tt<-lflr  Kip'n,  Ifllft 


tion    ol'    tlie    Kaiser    and    the    Crown 
Prince. 

The  Berlin  Vonvurl.i  indorses  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Bavarian  So- 
oiaUsts  for  the  establishment  of  courts 
for  sentcncintj  all  persons  guilty  of  or 
responsible  for  the  i)rolongation  of  the 
war. 

October  21. — Germany's  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  received  in  Washington. 
It  concedes  that  the  (conditions  of  an 
armistice  should  be  left  to  military 
advisers,  who  should  take  the  actual 
standard  of  power  on  both  sides  in  the 
field  as  the  basis  for  safeguarding  ar- 
rangements, the  Cicrnian  (Jovernment 
trusting  that  the  Prcsideiil  will  approve 
of  no  demand  irreconcilable  with  "the 
honor  of  the  German  i)eople."  Pro- 
testing against  the  "rejn-oach  of  illegal 
and  inhumane  actions"  made  against 
the  German  land  and  sea  forces,  it 
denies  that  the  German  Navy  has 
destroyed  life-boats  with  their  passen- 
gers, and  claims  that  in  retreat  destruc- 
tions on  land  have  been  carried  out 
according  to  international  law.  More- 
over, to  avoid  hamix'ring  the  peace 
movement,  instructions  have  been  dis- 
l)atched  to  commanders  to  preclude  the 
torpedoing  of  passenger-ships.  Recent 
changes  in  the  constitution,  the  reply 
proceeds,  have  virtually  abolished  the 
autocratic  power  denounced  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  Chancellor  to  the  representation  of 
the  people  is  being  "legally  developed 
and  safeguarded."  Therefore,  the  Ger- 
man "offer  of  peace  and  an  armistice 
has  come  from  a  Government  which  is 
free  from  any  arbitrary  and  irrespon- 
sible infli»(?nce  and  is  supported  by  the 
approval  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  German  people." 

Senator  Poindexter  introduces  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  that  Congress 
forbid  furtheri  negotiations  by  the 
United  States  with  Germany  in  regard 
to  an  armistice  or  peace  until  the 
German  military  forces  surrender  un- 
conditionally-. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  publishes 
messages  from  the  mayors  of  more 
than  fifty  English  towns  urging  "no 
compromise  with  the  foe." 

October  22. — A  Berlin  dispatch  to  Copen- 
hagen quotes  Prince  Maximilian  as 
saying:  "President  Wilson's  reply  to 
the  latest  German  note  may  jierhaps 
bring  definite  certaintj'  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  negotiations.  Till  then  we 
must  be  prepared  to  resist  a  peace  of 
violence." 

Paris  reports  that  the  (ienuau  i)ropa- 
ganda  service  announces  that  a  com- 
mission of  neutral  residtMits  of  Brussels 
has  gone  to  the  front  to  inv(>stigate 
charges  of  dtn-astation  and  destruction 
during  the  German  retreat  in  lielgium. 

In  a  speech  to  j)arliamentary  delegates 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  King  Cuxjrge 
declares  that  victory  is  in  sight,  and 
"w»>  are  all  agreed  that  it  must  be  a 
complete  victory." 

Washington  hears  from  all  sides  that  the 
country  is  di.ssatisfied  with  the  German 
note  and  insists  ui)on  unconditional 
surrender.  Senators  Lodge  and  Heed 
make  strong  i)rotests  against  further 
negotiations. 

Vienna  annohnces  that  th(>  Austro-Ihin- 
garian  Govt>rnment  will  reply  soon  to 
I'resident  Wilson's  not( ,  and  intimates 
that  the  I'rcsidtMit  lias  not  "rei>li('(l 
to  the'question  concerning  conditions  on 
which  peace  negotiations  are  i)ossible." 

October  23. — Replying  to  Germany's  last 
note,  l^esidcnt  Wilson  says  that,  hav- 
ing received  tlie  solemn  and  explicit 
assurance  of  the  accejitance  of  his 
peace  terms  from  ministers  speaking 
for  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
German  people,  and  also  the  explicit 
promise  that  the  humane^  rules  of 
civilized  warfare  will   be  observed  bj- 
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Detroit 

Weatherproof 

Tops 

For 

HUDSON 

CHEVROLET, 
CHANDLER  ' 
OVERLAND 

CHALMERS 
MAXWELL 

BUICK 
FORD 
CARS 


Combining  the  comfort  features 
and  all-season  satisfaction  advan- 
tages of  modem  Sedan  tops.  Over 
30,000  cars  now  equipped  with 
them.  Immediate  deliveries.  Write 
us  for  prices  giving  name  and  model 
of  your  car. 

Detroit  Weatherproof  Body  Co. 

Pontiac,   Mich.,    U.  S.  A. 


The  Gift 

Aviatorl^ntSs 


Non-Shattt.'r;ible 

RESiSTAL  EYETECTg 


H.' 


:  u-c  .1  !■. 


.  fill 


xllHT! 


able  gti:;^le«  rtToiniiieiuled  hy  U.  S.  Amiy  and  dta'MUnllz*-)  '  • 
U.  S.  Navy.  Write  fur  K<><>k)et  of  avlatont*  exjH-i  Ipiire*.  (;„  %q 
th«  Store  where  ETETKCTS  ir«  told,  nr-ncnd  |i2  and /lix  it 
diesi*  tor  thf  poifv'le  he  waiitn.  We  iciiarantee  d<*llvery  aiid^aita 
f-otlMii.  M4>ney  l»ark  ffyoii  wan(  ll.  Order  imw  f..r  tinitrly 
Cjtrl-'tniHs  lit'llvery. 

For  Army  and  Navy  Flyers 

Manufactured     STRAl'SS  &  Bl'EGELEISKN 


only  by 


43G  Broadway         Mew  York  C.iiv 
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WHY 

Big  Insurance 
Companies  Invest  in 
FARM    MORTGAGES 

Business  necessities  and  safe- 
guarding laws  impose  a  double 
obligation  on  insurance  company 
investments.  That  Iowa  First  Farm 
Mortgages  and  Bonds  are  consid- 
ered desirable  by  them  proves  the 
Safety  and  substantial  return  of 
this  form  of  investment. 

Send  for  "Iowa  Investments  " — a  book- 
let Riving  complete  and  personally  inves- 
(iRated  information  about  Iowa  First  Farm 
MortgaRes.  Iowa  First  Farm  Mortgage 
Bonds    and    Tax    Free  Municipal    Bonos. 

Partial  pavmeni  plan  /of 
bonds  of  $50  to  S 1 ,000 
denominations. 

BANKERS 

MORTGAGE 

COMPANY 

Capital.  $2.000.000,6(f 
Depl.  150S.  De»  Moioetrlowt 


3^^^ 
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VARUVINOS  STAMPS 

jatUED  W  THB 

VNITED  STATES 
OOVERNMENT 


TWy  good  old  Friend  ! 


AX/'HEN  did  I  first 
^  ^  smoke  Robert  Burns 
cigar?  Well,  let  me  see — 
I  think  it  was  in '82.  And 
he  was  quite  a  youngster, 
even  then — in  1857  he 
was  born. 

At  that  time  strong 
cigars  were  much  in  vogue. 
More  credit,  then,  to 
Robert  Burns,  for  being 
first  to  demonstrate  the 
folly  of  mere  strength. 
He  pioneered  the  way 
for  mild  cigars,  so  preva- 
lent today. 

And  as  the  years  have 


passed  along,  good  Robert 
Burns  has  found  new  ways 
and  means  to  add  to  quality 
and  fragrance.  Never  be- 
fore was  his  appeal  to 
moderate  and  modern  men 
so  great  as  now. 

His  full  Havana  filler 
gives  him  fine  flavor.  Spe- 
cial curing  gives  that 
Havana  rare  mildness. 
His  neutral  Sumatra  wrap- 
per helps  that  mildness. 

A  good  old  friend  is 
Robert  Burns  to  men  who 
like  Havana — but  prefer 
it  mild. 


? 


'^ave  you  tried  one  lately: 

Rob't  Burns 

IF  -  13*^  "  15^         Little  Bobbie 


DEALERS:  If  your  distributor  does 
not  carry    Robert    Burns,   write  us. 


Remember   Little  Bobbie,   a   small 
eigar  but  very   high  in  quality,  ^f. 


ROBT  BURNS 

Longfellow 

IS  Cents 


GENERAL     CIGAR     CO.,    INC.      119     WEST     40^"     STREFT.      N  E  V\'     YORK     CIT\_ 
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More  than  g  belt 

THE  N/1TION/1L 
WORKWORP  — 

Alexander 


THE 

HIGH  MARK 
ON 
LEATHER. 


AJLEXflNDER  BROTHER/ 

PHILA  DELPHI/1 

NEW  YORK'/ITLAIiT/l'CHICACO 
LEATHER  BELTING  •  H/IRNEyy 
LEATHER  •  yOLE    LEATHER 


tlio  German  forces  on  land  and  sea,  he 
can  not  decline  taking  uj)  the  arniistice 
question  with  the  Alhes.  But  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  again  say  that 
the  only  armistice  he  would  feei  justi- 
fied in  submitting  would  be  one  which 
sliould  leave  the  United  States  and 
Entente  Powers  in  "a  position  to  en- 
force any  arrangement  that  may  be 
entered  into  and  to  make  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Germany  im- 
possible." He  has,  therefore,  suggest- 
ed that  the  military  advisers  of  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States  submit 
the  necessary  terms  for  such  an  armis- 
tice as  will  protect  the  interests  of  th(> 
jK'oples  involved  and  safeguard  and 
enf<jrce  the  details  of  the  peace  to  which 
the  (Jerman  Government  has  agreed. 
The  President  also  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  say  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
do  not  and  can  not  trust  the  words  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  masters 
of  German  policy,  and  to  point  out  that 
in  concluding  peace  and  attempting  to 
undo  tlie  infinite  injuries  and  injustices 
of  the  war,  the  United  States  CJoAern- 
ment  can  not  deal  with  any  but  \eri- 
table  representatives  of  the  German 
people.  If  it  must  deal  with  the  mili- 
tary masters  and  monarchical  auto- 
crats of  Germany  now  or  later,  it 
"must  demand,  not  peace  negotiations, 
but  surrender." 

Renter's  learns  that,  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinual communications,  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments are  perfectly  acquainted  with 
and  agreed  upon  the  terms  under 
which  it  will  be  possil>le  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  an  armistice. 

During  a  speech  in  London,  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Balfour  declared 
that  in  no  circumstances  is  it  consis- 
tent with  the  .safety,  security,  and 
unity  of  the  British  Empire  that  Ger- 
many's colonies  should  be  returned  to 
her. 

In  an  address  to  the  Reichstag,  states  a 
('op«'nhagen  dispatch.  Prince  Ma.ximil- 
ian  gave  his  views  on  the  peace  move- 
ment and  a  resolution  of  confidence  in 
the  new  Chancellor  was  passed. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
telegraph  I*resident  Wilson  from  Indian- 
apolis that  "nothing  but  the  micon- 
ditional  sinrender  of  Germany  ought 
to  be  considered." 

October  24. — French  official  comment  on 
President  Wilson's  reply  to  Germany, 
says  a  disjjatdi  from  Paris,  "resolves 
the  wliole  thing  into  a  military  question 
which  can  be  decided  by  Foch,  Haig, 
and  Pershing." 

According  to  a  Vienna  disj)atch  to  the 
Frankfort  Gazette,  the  speedy  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  Austro-Ilun- 
garian  ^Jonarchy  is  probable. 

Military  opinion  in  Washington  is  that 
the  President  has  e.xprest  the  basic 
idea  upon  which  an  immediate  armistice 
can  be  reached,  but  tin'  terms  to  render 
tlie  German  forces  on  land  and  sea 
absolutely  impotent  must  be  worked 
out  by  the  Supreme  War  Council. 

A  dispatch  from  Basel  states  that  Dei)Uty 
Karl  Uerold,  in  the  name  of  tlie 
Centrist  party,  read  a  statement  in  tiie 
Reiciistag  asking  that  the  reform  of  tlie 
constitution  of  the  Empire  be  e.xtendeil 
so  that  war  can  not  be  declared  with- 
out the  con.sent  of  the  Reichstag. 

October  25. — Col.  E.  M.  House,  personal 
representative  of  the  I*resident,  and 
Admiral  William  S.  B«'nson.  Cliief  of 
Naval  Operations,  arrive  in  France 
to  r(>present  the  United  States  in  the 
consideration  of  the  armistice  question. 

In  an  inter^^ew,  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
I'nder-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  says  he  can  not  conceive  the 
possibility  of  any  danger  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  British  and  American 
governments  on  the  armistice  question 
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We  nianufactuie 
no  rendy-niJide 

flothillir 


Presenting- 

1 

The  Charlemagne 
Our  Fashion  368 

Tailored  to  individual  order 


Think  how  you'll 
enjoy  wearing  this 
handsome,  roomy, 
English  Greatcoat! 
You  can  face  the  se- 
verest wintry  weath- 
er  with  warmth  and 
maximum  comfort. 

You  will  secure  dis- 
tinctix'e  character  of 
style  because  o^  our 
'creative  ability  in 
designing:  lasting 
service  and  economy 
through  our  skilled 
handicraft  and  de- 
pendable  woolens— 
ideals  ever-present 
when  we  are  vour 
tailors. 


» 

I 


Have  our  dealer  sliow  you  this 
aiui  otIuTi'xclusive  fasliions  tor 
Winter  and  be  nieasiirrd  Now  I 


Price  lUiildin^ 

Chicago 

U  S  A 


Largest    tailors    in    the    worhl    of  good    made-to-ordcr    oh^thes 
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111 » he.  Dark 


TMAGINE  yourself  entering  your  home, 
-■-  office,  store,  workshop  or  anywhere  else 
that  is  indoors.  It  is  night  Pitch  dark! 
You  grope  forward.    You  step  timidly. 

Where  is  the  light  chain?  You  raise  your  arm 
and  start  to  feel  around.  Bang!  You've  hit 
your  knee.     You  mutter,  "Tut-tut!"  etc. 

Now  imagine  the  same  room — the  same  darkness. 
But  through  the  gloom  you  see  a  bright  spark — 
it's  an  IngersoUite  on  the  Hght  chain.  You  walk 
straight  to  it  and  turn  on  the  light.  No  groping  - 
no  colliding— no  "Tut-tutting!" 

The  IngersoUite  is  a  little  unbreakable  glass  tube  con- 
taining the  substance  that  makes  the  Ingersoll  RadioUte 
Watches  glow  the  time  in  the  dark.  You  can  see  it  across 
the  widest  room — and  it  lasts  for  years. 

Easy  to  attach.  Can  be  used  on  key  switches,  on  gas  jets  and  on  oil 
lamps.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  them,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
supply  you.     Price  25c.     In  Canada  35c. 


OU 


cne  Dark, 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 

Montreal 


and  he  refused  to  "contemplate  any- 
thing so  disastrous." 

October  26. — In  addressing  the  Reichstag 
on  October  24,  states  a  dispatch  from 
Amsterdam,  Foreign  Secretary  Solf 
said  Germany  will  agree  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question 
by  peace  negotiations. 

October  27. — In  reply  to  President  Wil- 
son's last  note,  Germany  avers  that  her 
peace  negotiations  are  being  conducted 
by  a  veritable  people's  government,  to 
which  the  military  powers  are  also  sub- 
ject, and  "in  whose  hands  rests,  both 
actually  and  constitutionally,  the  power 
to  make  the  deciding  conclusion."  That 
government  now  awaits  proposals  for 
an  armistice  as  the  "first  step  toward  a 
just  peace." 

London  reports  that  General  Luden- 
dorff's  resignation  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Kaiser.  A  Bern  dispatch  says 
the  resignation  caused  a  sensation 
throughout  Switzerland  and  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  and  is  commented  on  as  a 
sign  that  German  militarism  is  really 
abdicating. 

October  28. — Washington  receives  a  note 
•  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment accepting  the  President's  condi- 
tions for  an  armistice  and  peace  and 
declaring  its  readiness,  "without  wait- 
ing the  result  of  other  negotiations,  to 
enter  into  negotiations  upon  peace 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  the  states 
in  the  opposing  group  and  for  an  imme- 
diate armistice  upon  all  Hungarian 
fronts." 

October  29. — Vienna  reports  that  Count 
Andrassy  has  addrest  a  note  to  Secre- 
tary Lansing  asking  him  to  "have  the 
goodness  to  intervene  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  order  that, 
in  the  interest  of  humanity,  as  in  the 
interest  of  all  those  who  live  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  an  immediate  armistice  may 
be  concluded  on  all  fronts,  and  for  an 
overture  that  immediate  peace  negoti- 
ations for  peace  will  follow." 

A  Basel  dispatch  quotes  a  semiofficial 
note  issued  in  Vienna  which  says  that 
Austria's  declaration  does  not  "neces- 
sarily signify  an  offer  of  a  separate 
peace.  It  means  that  she  is  ready  to 
act  separately  in  the  interests  of  the 
reestablishraent  of  peace." 

FOREIGN 

October  16. — A  Constantinople  dispatch 
received  at  Copenhagen  notes  that 
Izzet  Pasha,  a  former  Minister  of  War, 
has  become  Premier  of  Turkey,  and 
also  taken  the  portfolio  of  Minister 
of  War. 

October  17.— Washington  advices  state 
that  negotiations  for  a  rationing  agree- 
ment with  Holland  are  to  be  resumed  in 
London.  Holland  has  decided  to  re- 
lease about  50,000  tons  of  idle  shipping 
from  her  ports  to  carry  the  balance  of 
grain  due  her  under  the  terms  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  offer  of  March  last. 

Cablegrams  from  San  Juan  report  that 
tidal  waves,  which  followed  the  earth- 
quake in  Porto  Rico,  added  to  the 
death-toll  and  devastation.  Mayaguez. 
the  third  largest  city  on  the  island,  was 
practically  destroyed,  and  Aguadilla, 
Anasco,  Aguada,  and  Ponce  badly 
damaged. 

A  dispatch  from  Melbourne  reports  that 
the  Seventh  Australian  War  Loan 
totals  $185,000,000  and  further  sub- 
scriptions are  expected. 

In  a  speech  at  London  Dr.  Christopher 
Addison,  minister  without  portfolio  in 
charge  of  reconstruction,  declares  that, 
vnth  regard  to  punishment  for  Ger- 
many's crimes,  the  Allies  should  -sWth- 
hold  raw  material  from  her  until  full 
reparation  has^  been  made  ior  mills  and 
machinery  destroyed  in  France  and 
Belgium. 

October  18. — Two  hundred  thousand  cases 
of    influenza    are    reported    in    Buenos 
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To  Manufacturers 


ngaged  in  Essential 
Industries  or  in  War  Work 


THE  United  States  Government  has   found  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  general  saving  of 
fuel,  iron  and  steel,  to  considerably  curtail  the 
business  of  all  stove  manufacturing  concerns. 

This  leaves  us,  or  will  very  shortly,  with  a  large 
excess  capacity  available  for  war  work,  or  work 
classed  as  "Essential"  on  which  U.  S.  priority  orders 
are  available.  This  concern,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  in  our  industry,  in  the  country,  was 
established  in  1846.  We  now  have  a  big  up-to-date 
plant,  equipped  in  the  most  modern  manner  and 
backed  by  a  corps  of  experienced  men,  capable  of 
handling  any  proposition  in  our  line  which  you  can 
put  up  to  us. 

We  especially  solicit  work  from  other  manufac- 
turers, in  the  following  lines: 

/ — Vitreoaa  Porcelain  Enameling  on  Steel  or  Cast  Iron — a/I 

colors. 

2 — Sheet  Metal  Work — all  kinds. 

3 — Nickel  Plating  and  Polishing. 

4 — Japanning  on  Steel  or  Cast  Iron  and  Electro  Calvaniting. 

5 — Gray  Iron  Castings^all  kinds. 

For  handling  Vitreous  Porcelain  Enamel  Work,  we  have  a  big  capacity 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  enameling  plants  in  the  U.  S. 

For  Sheet  Metal  Work,  we  have  sheet  steel  and  metal  stamping  ma- 
chinery for  employment  of  100  men. 

For  Nickel  Plating  and  Polishing,  we  have  capacity  for  the  employ- 
mient  of  100  men  with  all  modern  equipment. 

For  Japanning  and  Electro  Galvanizing  on  steel  or  cast  iron,  our  com- 
pany  is  well  equipped — has  large  capacity  for  both. 

For  handling  Gray  Iron  Castings,  we  have  100  moulding  machines 
with  capacity  for  250  moulders.  Also  cleaning  mill  capacity  for  foundry 
output  including  sand  blast. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  make  cast  iron 
garbage  incinerators  and  cast  iron  latrine  incinera- 
tors (Conley  Pat.).  We  have  manufactured,  at 
various  times,  a  considerable  line  of  Enameled 
Hospital  Supplies  and  kindred  lines  and  can  handle 
any  work  of  this  nature  required.  The  floor  space 
available  is  about  360,000  sq.  ft.  We  employ  over 
600  men  and  are  in  a  position  to  serve  you 
promptly  and  efficiently.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
handling  big  jobs  on  short  notice,  and  have  a  wide 
reputation  for  doing  things  right  and  on    time. 

Tell  us  about  your  needs  r/.Z'J^.li^r^r 

or  will  take  the  matter  up  with  you  by  mail  and  CMtimate  or> 
the  cott.  time  of  delivery,  etc.  WRITE.  TELEPHOSE  or 
WIRE  US  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

THE  BUCK'S  STOVE  &  RANGE  COMPANY 

Dept.  M,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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Innumerable 
Construction  and  Specialty  Uses 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  storage  battery  separators  of  U.  S. 
submarines  to  the  leaching  vats  of  a  Montana  mine,  then  to  the 
clock  hands  on  the  Boston  Custom  House,  but  these  merely 
suggest  the  wide  variety  of  the  uses  of  California  Redwood. 
Because  of  its  remarkable  resistance  to  rot,  fire  and  the  aftion 
of  the  elements,  its  permanence  of  shape  under  most  trying 
conditions,  its  light-weight  and  ease  of  working,  California 
Redwood  is  "indicated"  for  innumerable  construdlion  and 
specialty  purposes. 

Industrial  construdlion  —  foundations,  framing,  siding  for 
faftory,  warehouse  and  cantonment  buildings;  industrial  hous- 
ing; fire  walls  and  fire-door  cores;  block  flooring  and  street 
paving;  insulation  in  cold  storage  plants;  concrete  forms;  in- 
cubators, organ  pipes,  fireless  cookers,  veneer  cores,  ship  in- 
teriors— and  so  on  without  end. 

Manufafturers,  engineers,  architefls,  a//  users  of  wood  are  invited 
to  write  us  for  full  information  regarding  Redwood  for  speci6c  pur- 
poses. Ask  for  "  Redwood  for  the  Engineer,"  "Specialty  Uses 
of  Redwood  "  and  "  Redwood  Block  Flooring  and  Paving." 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

714  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco 


Earn  $100.00  Weekly 

High  class  erlucated  men  and  women  wanted  to  sell 
the  famous  New  Standard  Dictionary,  the  latest  and 
most  complete  dictionary  published.  Now  being  adver- 
tised everywhere.  Liberal  commissions.  Energetic  rep- 
resentatives can  earn  $ioo  weeklyand  upward.  Address, 
with  references,  Mr.  Hadley,  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  Now  York  City. 


MODERN    MATERIAL 
FOR   BIBLE    CLASSES 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS,  a  monthly  publication  of 
vital  interest  regardinR  the  rcadjiistinenta  made  nec- 
essary by  the  great  changes  coming  upon  us  in  the 
day  of  new  things. 

Published  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  direction 
of  the  Editors  of  The  Homiletic  Review.  Ar- 
ranged for  Adult  Classes.  A  special  lesson  for  each 
week  in  the  month.  Highly  endorsed  by  educa- 
tional authorities. 

Terms:  10  cents  per  copy;  1$  cents  per  year.  To 
Canada,  87  cents.  Special  low  rates  to  clubs  of  5 
or  more  persons. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   3S4  Fourth  Avs.,  New  York 


They  bring  Wealth 
if    Patrnted.      Send 


IDEAS  W^ ANTED 

postal  fcr  Needed  Inventions,  Li>t  of  Patent  Bu\'ers  and 
(;".uide  Book.  TelU  How  to  Secure  Patent  through  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171.  WashinRton.  D.  C. 


Running  Water 
in  the  Country 

Von  rnr  mnVr  your  homo  aoaolutcly  modom  and 

ip-totli»t<'  hy  inatnlIiiiK  a 

KewaneE^ 

I     ,,  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

'tItpb  runiiintf  watrr  under  ntrontr  prrssure  for 
'TV  ucr.   Low    in    cost,    cconomti-nl   nnd  ptflciont 

I  opcmlion.  Thoii-tanH^  of  sati-'fird  onrrs  prove 
-  wanop  stiprriority  Wrltfl'for  Kr^ianrr  fiiillrttn* 
■)  /Cunntru}   liVifrr.  KUctric  Z.tffhttng  ond  i>«w<lo« 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  imUTIES  COMPANY 

(t<ir:r.i  rfy  Krwant  WaXer  Huprlu  <"o.) 
404Frjnktln  Str*«t  Kewan**.  III. 
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Rest  Assured-    Outdoor  Sleepers 


ThcNIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!' 


Aires.  There  have  been  no  deaths  and 
the  authorities  say  that  the  disease 
is  not  Spanish  influenza.  Reports  from 
Chile  indicate  a  grave  epidemic  there, 
with  a  large  percentage  of  deaths. 

October  19. — On  condition  that  Holland 
ceases  sending  food  to  Germany,  the 
United  States  has  offered  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment 100,000  tons  of  coal  monthly  for 
the  next  twelve  months  or  until  the 
end  of  the  war. 

October  20.^ — Tokyo  reports  that  Takashi 
Hara,  Japan's  first  commoner  Premier 
and  leader  of  the  Seijnikwai  party, 
declares  that  his  special  effort  will  be 
to  promote  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

October  21. -^A  London  dispatch  states 
that  Belgium's  bill  for  German  dam- 
ages already  amounts  to  over 
$3,000,000,000. 

October  22. — Panama  reports  severe  earth- 
quakes in  Guatemala,  killing  1.50  per- 
sons and  damaging  much  property. 

October  23. — A  dispatch  from  Buenos 
Aires  states  that  South  America  'is 
to  be  organized  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war- 
work  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
European  countries. 

The  Briti.sh  House  of  Commons  adopts  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  women  sitting  iti 
Parliament. 

Octjsber  24. — London  reports  that  Spanish 
influenza  of  the  most  virulent  type  yet 
experienced  is  causing  many  deaths  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Schools 
are  being  closed  all  over  England. 
The  epidemic  is  reported  very  severe 
in  Germany,  and  all  schools,  theaters, 
and  cinemas  have  been  closed  in 
Copenhagen. 

October  25. — Dutch  newspapers  report 
Holland  shipping  firms  taking  steps 
preparatory  to  resuming  regular  trips 
to  England  and  America  in  conse- 
quence of  the  withdrawal  of  the  t/-boat 
menace. 

October  26.— Vancouver  reports  the  found- 
ering of  the  steamship  Priticess  Sophin 
on  Vanderbilt  Reef  with  the  loss  of  2fi.S 
passengers  an^  crew  of  75  men. 

A  dispatch  from  London  notes  that  the 
crew  of  the  vessel  on  which  Arthur 
Henderson,  British  labor  leader,  and 
Camille  Huysmans,  Belgian  Socialist, 
had  booked  passage  for  France,  -re- 
fused  to  sail  with  "pacifists  and  pro- 
Germans,"  and  the  trip  was  abandoned. 

Washington  receives  an  official  telegram 

from   Basel   stating   that    the  National 

.higo-Slav  Council  has  taken  over  the 
Government  of  Croatia. 

Copenhagen  cables  Washington  that  in 
the  course  of  a  joint  secret  session  of 
the  Danish  Riksdag,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  demanding  the  recession  of 
Schleswig  to  Denmark. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  Chanilier  of  .Shipping  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom  declares  that  German  ships 
should  not  be  set  free  after  the  war  "to 
extend  their  share  of  the  world's  carry- 
ing trade,  and  so  profit  l)y  the  losses 
which  their  Government,  by  means 
mainly  piratical,  had  inflicted  upon  the 
ships  of  the  Allies." 

According  to  advices  received  from 
Rotterdam  by  the  Commission  for  Re- 
lief in  Belgium,  32,000  ci\nlians  have 
refused  the  request  of  the  Germans  to 
evacuate  Tournai.  which  is  being  ap- 
proached by  the  British  forces. 

October  27. — Amsterdam  gets  a  telegram 
from  Kief  stating  that  a  new  Ukrainian 
Ministry  has  been,  formed  with  Mr. 
Lisogub  as  Premier. 

October  28. — Announcement  is  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  British  have 
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The  Cough  that  Lost  a  $1,000  Order 


"Take  it  from  me,"  said  the  crack 
salesman,  "that  buyer  was  the  founder 
of  the  Show-Me  Club.  He  was  the 
Prince  of  Listeners  and  King  of  the 
Mutes.  He  just  sat  there  and  stared 
at  me  with  a  fishy  eye.  He  had  a  thou- 
sand dollar  order  tucked  under  his 
blotter.  I  went  to  it,  in  all  the  seven 
languages  of  salesmanship,  ancient  and 
modern.  I  sure  did  spray  him  with 
speech.  And  boy,  he  began  to  come. 
His  cigar  went  out.     His  jaw  dropped. 


His  fingers  began  to  worry  the  ends  of 
that  pink  order-blank.  And  just  as  I 
was  about  to  give  him  the  closing 
hymn,  that  blamed  tickle  in  my 
throat  got  me  good — and  I  coughed 
— once,  twice,  and  then  some.  When 
I  could  open  my  eyes  again,  he  was 
sort  of  shaking  himself,  as  if  he'd  just 
come  out  of  a  trance — and  he  had,  too. 
The  pink  sheet  was  gone  again,  and 
he  just  said  'Nothing  doing.'  What 
do  you  know  about  that?" 


It  isn't  fair  to  yourself  or  anybody  else  to  go  round  coughing.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  it's  so  unnecessary. 

Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough  Drops  relieve  coughing.  And  they  often 
keep  a  cough  from  developing  into  a  sore  throat  or  cold.  Keep  a 
box  in  your  pocket,  another  in  your  desk,  another  at  home. 

Pure.    No  drugs.    Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach. 

One  placed  in  the  mouth  at  bedtime  will  keep  the  breathing  passages  open. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsfs 
I 


^ 
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Ready 


ARMY  RAZOR 
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The  ^ Ever- Ready' 

Safety  Razor  follows 
the  flag  of  every  allied 
nation. 

From  the  Alps  to  Siberia,  from 
Belgium  to  Palestine,  it  is  there, 
—the  most  handy,  the  most  use- 
ful, the  most  indispensable  part 
of  the  soldier's  and  sailor's  per- 
sonal equipment. 

The  new  case  is  made  of  staunch, 
waterproof,  khaki  fabric,  with 
compartments  for  holding  the 
'Ever-Ready'  frame,  handle  and 
two  metal  blade  sheaths  with 
blade  supply. 

'Ever-Ready'  Blades  are  the 
keenest,  cleanest,  finest  blades 
made.  The  harder  your 
beard  and  the  more  tender 
your  skin,  the  more  you  appre- 
ciate the  "Radio"  blades  that 
come  in  each  'Ever-Ready'  set. 
Sold  the  World  over. 

Extra  *  Ever-Ready* 
Radio  Blades,  6  for  40c 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  Inc.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mokerf  of  the  Jamoiii  '  Fifr  Readu'  Shaving  Bnjihei 
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WON'T  DENT 

WON'T  RUST 

AIR-TIGHT 

Witt's  Can  and  Pail  are  made  of  heavy 
deeply  corrugated  steel— galvanized  and 
rust-proof— 29  times  stronger  than  plain 
steel.  Witt's  resists  the  hardest  knocks. 
It  outlasts  two  ordinary  cans.  The  lid 
fits  air-tight  and  stays  tight,  but  it  can't 
stick.  Buy  Witt's  for 
your  home.  It  saves 
you  money.  Write  for 
booklet  and  name  of 
nearest  Witt  dealer. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 
Oept.  D  4    Cinolnnall,  O. 


lyook  for  the 
YtUcnv  iMbel 


"Mm— m— m-  " 

Baby  just  loves  his 


Baby  Educator 

FOOD 

Teething  Ring 

Made  of  honey-swoet«ned 
cereals,  baked  hard. 
Soothes  —  Feeds 
— ■  Nourisluis 
At  Drufftrists  or  Gro- 
cers— or  two  packH&res 
postpaid  for  fifty  centa. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 
FOOD  CO. 

^  40  Educator  Building,  Boston 


ECONOMY 

renewabler  U^L^ 

cut  annnal  fuse  maintenance  coiU  80% 
BD  many  of  our  leading  industries. 

i\     An  ine-xpcnsive  little  "Drop Out"  Renewal 

|[\  \     Link  restores  a  blown  Economy  Fu8e  to  its 

original  cfticiency.  Economy  Fuses  protect 

electrical  circuits  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 

leading  powder  and  munition!)  plants. 

Order  from  your  electrical  dealer. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MTO.  CO. 
Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts., Chicago, U.S. A. 
I  Solr  manufacturers  of  "  ARK  LESS" — 
the    Non-RetiewabU    Fuse    witk    the 
"  100%  Guarantetd  Indicator." 
Economy    Fuses  are   also   made  in 
Canada  at  Montreal 


fiower  Bulks 

for  Fall andMnter 

DARWIN  TULIPS  r£: 

'  In  pots  or  ciiinli'ii  bods  and  bor- 
dt'is.     Huue  llowi'is,  lonii  stems, 
^^^     I  great  range  of  colors. 
4Qlarse  bulbs,  many  kinds  mixed,  p'paid  $1.00 

^reHn»  FRENCH  NARCISSUS 

Exquisite,  fragrant,  white   indoor  bloom- 
ers In  gravel  and  water  or  earth. 

12  Inrite  bulbs,  p'paid  for  60c. 
The  above  two  offers  for  $1.50. 

fDAFFODILSpet's%ar'^rr"aHi-  ^' 
'the  advent  of  Sjirlng.  Sure, effective. 
l-"or  pots  indoors  or  garden  use. 
40  large  bulbs,  mixed  kinds. p'paid.  $1.00 
The  above  three  offers  for  $2,50.       ' 
HYACINTHS,  IRISES,  PAEONIES,  all 
,  other  Bulbs  and  I'lanls.  Descriptive  and! 
Cultural  Catalogue,  58  pages,  FREE.- 
-WINTER  ONION  SETS  for  the  backyard 
Iplantnow.    3  lbs.,  $1.00.  prepaid. 
VAUGHANS  SEED  STORE 
Jl-33  D.   Randolph  Street,    Chicago. 
41-43  D.   Barclay  Street,   New  York. 


taken  327,476  enemy  combatant  pris- 
oners, including  264,242  Germans. 

October  29. — Paris  reports  that  King 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro  has  sent  a 
communication  to  the  Jugo-Shivs  s(j1- 
emnly  declaring  that  Montenegro  must 
become  a  constituent  part  of  Jugo- 
slavia. 
Bern  receives  a  report  from  Vienna  that 
the  new  Austrian  Government  has 
abolished  censorship  of  the  press.  Wash- 
ington is  informed  that  the  jjress  bureau 
at  German  General  Headquarters  has 
been  dissolved. 

London  reports  that  resolutions  passed 
at  the  conference  of  French,  Italian, 
Belgian,  and  British  sections  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Parliamentary  Committee 
recommend  that  the  united  nations 
should  maintain  their  close  association 
until  the  dangers  threatening  them  have 
been  removed  by  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  enemy  Powers. 

DOMESTIC 

October  16. — Reports  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  at  Washington  show  influenza 
spreading  in  most  parts  of  the  countiy, 
but  some  improvement  is  noted  in 
Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Tennessee. 
Continued  decrease  in  the  number  of 
new  cases  at  army-camps  leads  arm^v 
medical  officers  to  believe  that  the  peak 
of  the  epidemic  among  soldiers  has  been 
passed. 
Under  the  enlarged  war-program,  states  a 
Washington  dispatch,  an  army  of  about 
5,000,0(X)  men,  eighty  divisions  in 
France  and  eighteen  in  training  at 
home  by  July  1  next,  is  called  for. 

Or'tober  17. — The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee eliminates  from  the  House  bill 
the  provision  levying  an  income-ta.x  on 
the  salaries  of  the  President,  the  Federal 
judges,  and  all  other  Federal  and  State 
officers. 

The  American  Fund  for  Jewish  War- 
Sufferers  starts  a  world-wide  campaign 
for  raising  $1,000,000,000  to  establish 
Jews  everj'where  on  a  self-supporting, 
economically  independent  basis. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  announces 
suspension  of  the  "  gasless  Sunday" 
request.  Should  stocks  of  gasoline 
become  low  within  the  next  few  weeks 
the  suspension  may  be  withdrawn. 

October  18. — Washington  announces  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  Belgian 
Relief  Commission  with  the  British 
Quartermaster-General  to  furnish  20,- 
000,000  emergency  rations  to  the 
rescued  civilian  population  in  Belgium. 

The  $6,000,000,000  Military  Deficiency 
Bill  is  passed  by  the  House  without  a 
dissenting  vote  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

.\larmed  by  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  child-workers,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Department  announces  that  it  will 
launch  a  "  keep-the-children-in-school " 
campaign. 

Kear-Admiral  Usher,"  commandant  of  the 
Third  Naval  District,  orders  all  navy 
men  to  keep  out  of  the  subways  in  the 
New  York  district  to  avoid  catching 
influenza. 

I'ubUc  Health  Service  reports  from  thirty- 
five  States  show  influenza  still  increasing 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  and  condi- 
tions in  army-camps  not  so  favorable  as 
two  or  three  days  ago. 

The  Alien  Property  Custodian  discloses 
a  plot  of  German  agents  to  buy  up  all 
the  ava^ilable  carbolic  acid  in  America 
to  prevent  its  use  iu  munition-making. 

October  19. — Health  officials  express  their 
belief  that  influenza  has  reached  its 
crest  in  New  York,  but,  "until  the 
pneumonia  incidence  begins  to  divline. 
high  mortality  rates  may  be  expected 
to  continue." 
Reviews  of  the  week  ending  October  11 


This  Home  Repair 
Guide  Free 

To  Every  Tire  V*er 

No  matter  what  kind  of  tires  you 
use,  send  us  your  address  and  we  •will 
mail  you,  without  cost,  one  copy  of 
this  valuable  repair  guide — "Guide  to 
More  Tire  Mileage." 

Now  that  most  service  stations  are 
running  on  short  hours  and  tires  are 
costly  and  hard  to  get,  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  you  repair  your 
own  and  make  them  work  out  every 
dollar  that  you  put  into  them.  "Guide 
to  More  Tire  Mileage"  tells  just  what 
you've  always  wanted  to  know  about 
repairing. 


miller 

TIRE  ACCESSORIES 

^    ...  AND  •••   ^ 

KREPAIRS^ 


Inner  tubes — tube  punctures — tube 
blowouts — valves — rut  worn  casings 
— misapplication  of  chains— under  in- 
flation—  rim  cuts — bad  alignment — 
street  car  track  wear — tread  blowouts 
—  plain  cuts — small  inside  fabric 
breaks  —  fabric  breaks  near  bead 
tread  patches,  etc. 

Many    Illustrat  ons   Shown 

These  and  many  other  causes  of 
tire  wear  illustrated  in  halftone  repro- 
ductions of  actual  worn  tires.  This 
valuable  information  all  free  to  you 
regardless  of  what  kind  of  tires  you 
use.  Don't  wait.  Send  your  address  for 
one  of  these  valuable  books  while  the 
edition  lasts.    No  obligation  whatever. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Company 

DepL  A-72,  Akron,  Ohio 

Whtn  having  Tire$  or  Takes  repaired  hy  other* 
requegt  the  uMe  of  Miller  Repair  Material*  and 
you  are  tare  of  a  longer-lasting  job. 
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Prcven 
FSrorrhea 


— do  not  neillect  the  warning  symptoms 
— tender,  spongy,  bleeding  or  receding  gums 


The  prevention  of  pyorrhea  requires 
that  the  gums  be  kept  firm  and  healthy, 
and  the  teeth  free  from  mucoid  deposits 
and  the  daily  accretions  which  harden 
and  form  tartar.  A  dentifrice  to  be  effec- 
tive must  increase  the  vitality  of  the  gums 
and  establish  greater  resistance  to  the 
destructive  germs  ever  present  in  the 
mouth,  as  well  as  thoroughly  clean  and 
polish  the  teeth. 

Fyorrhocide  Povi'der  is  speciallj-  com- 
pounded to  meet  these  requirements. 
It  is  not  simplj'  the  product  of  a  chem- 
ist's laboratorv;  it  has  been  scientifi- 
cally developed  and  tested,  since  1908, 
at  clinics  devoted  exclusively  to  jjyor- 
riica  research  and  oral  propliylaxis. 

Thousands  of  leading  dentists  pre- 
scribe and  employ  Fyorrhocide  Powder 
because  these  tests  have  demonstrated 
that  it  i's  a  most  effective  means  for  cor- 
recting sore,  bleeding,  spongy  and  re- 
ceding gums.    It  is  unequaled  as  an  aid 


in   the  prevention  and  home  treatment 
of  pyorrhea. 

Fyorrhocide  Powder  removes  the 
mucoid  plaques  or  films  and  the  daily 
accretions  which  form  tartar  (tartar  is 
the  principal,  initial  cause  of  pyorrhea). 
Its  use  helps  to  make  soft,  spongy  gums 
hard  and  firmand  to  heal  bleedinggums. 
It  is  of  the  highest  efficiency  as  a  cleanser 
and  polisher  of  tiie  teeth.  Its  superior- 
ity for  general  use  as  a  dentifrice  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated. 

If  pyorrhea  symptoms  exist  in  your 
mouth,  buy  a  box  of  Fyorrhocide  Pow- 
der. Ifs  soothing  and  healing  action 
will  show  you  why  it  has  received  the 
endorsement  and  confidence  of  the 
dental  profession  and  of  thousands  of 
users.  ^ 

All  good  <lrug  stores  and  dental  sup- 
ply houses  sell  Fyorrlio<ide  Powder,  it 
is  economical  because  a  dollar  pjickage 
contains  six  months"  supply. 


SPnH  fnr  Samnlp  AnH  Rrinklpf  '^'''^'  l^'^'l^'i't  illust rated  alwve  sivs.  in 
ena  lOr  ^ampie  ana  OOOKiei  „o.i-t.-cl.iii.-al  lanKuaK.-.  tl.e  important 
facts  al)()ut  tlic  |)rt'\  cnl  ion  aijil  t rfatnu-til  iif  pyorrliea  which  have  lieen  discovered  throngli 
years  of  research  in  tlic  I'vorriiocide  Clinic.  It  makes  clear  the  lies!  method  of  co-oi)erating 
with  your  dentist  by  the  proper  daily  cnre  of  your  pums  and  teeth. 

We  will  he  glad  to  send  this  booklet  to  you  without  charge,  accompanied  by  a  sample 
of  Fyorrhocide  Powder.  ♦ 

The  Dentinol  ScPyorrhocide 

1476  Broadway,  New  York  Ci 


The  Three  Stages 
of  Pyorrhea 

Beginning 

Deposits  form  on  teeth  at  and 
imder  the  pura  margins,  causing 
•the  gums  to  become  inflamed,  red 
and  somewhat  swollen.  Teeth  are 
firm  but  the  gums  are  tender  and 
bleed  easily  when  tooth  brush  is 
used  or  coarge  food  masticated. 

Internnediate 

Considerable  gum  tissue  becomes 
destroyed,  exposing  the  roots  of 
the  affected  teeth.  The  gums  are 
much  swollen  and  have  a  purplisli 
color.  The  walls  of  the  teeth 
sockets  break  down,  causing  the 
teeth  to  become  loose.  Teeth  are 
quite  tender  on  mastication.  Pus 
oozes  from  around  the  affected 
teeth.  ^^J^ 

Advanced 

In  the  advanced  stage  there  is  an 
extreme  loosening  of  the  teeth,  a 
great  loss  of  supporting  bony  struc- 
tiu-e  and  extensive  pyorrhea  pocket 
formation  and  copious  flow  of  pus. 
The  system  absorbs  this  disease- 
producing  pus.  The  entire  health 
is  often  undermined. 


Company 
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show  a  death-rate  in  army-camps,  when 
the  epidemic  was  nearing  its  peak,  of 
206.4  per  thousand  of  those  stricken,  an 
increase  of  150  per  thousand  over  the 
previous  week.  Before  the  outbreak 
the  rate  was  between  two  and  three  per 
thousand. 

General  March  states  that  every  Ameri- 
can soldier  wounded  in  France,  and  all 
who  become  ill  or  are  gassed,  will  be 
reported  and  their  parents,  relatives, 
and  friends  notified. 

General  Pershing  cables  a  stirring  appeal 
to  miners  to  stand  behind  the  American 
soldiers,  telling  them  that  "the  more 
coal  you  produce  the  sooner  we  shall 
have  peace." 

The  National  Security  League  reports  the 
enrolment  of  500,000  women  in  its 
patriotic  educational  campaign. 

October  20. — It  is  estimat(^d  that  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  has  exceeded  the 
!$6,000,000,00d  mark  and  that  the  sub- 
scribers number  nearly  25,000,000. 
Figures  given  out  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
s'cy  show  that  coal  production  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  1918  coal 
year  fell  short  by  over  11,000,000  tons 
of  meeting  the  estimated  war-fuel  needs. 

Forty-five  influenza  relief-stations  are  es- 
tablished in  New  York  City. 

October  21. — The  Enemy  Property  Cus- 
todian announces  the  seizure  of  Gusten- 
dorfer  Brothers,  Inc.,  a  $1,000,000  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  bronze  paints,  varnishes,  and  enam- 
els. Ninety  per  cent  of  the  stock  is 
enemy  owned. 

The  Shipping  Board  asks  Congress  for  an 
additional  $120,000,000  for  ship  con- 
struction, making  a  total  of  $3,004,- 
000,000  for  that  purpose. 

The  Public  Health  Service  receives  re- 
ports of  an  improvement  in  the  influenza 
situation  in  six  States,  but  it  is  still 
spreading  in  twenty-seven  other  States. 
There  is  also  a  slight  increase  in  both  in- 
fluenza and  pneumonia  in  army-camps. 

Food  Administrator  Hoover  takes  steps 
to  feed  nearly  10,000,000  repatriates 
who,  it  is  expected,  will  be  released 
from  the  areas  evacuated  by  the  re- 
treating enemy. 

October  22. — Army  chaplains  with  the 
American  Army  have  been  informed 
officially  that  all  the  American  dead  in 
France  will  be  brought  home  after  the 
war. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  awarded 
contracts  for  its  first  towing  steamers 
and  forty  steel  barges  for  use  on  the 
Mississippi  and  tributary  rivers.  The 
total  price  is  $6,170,000." 

Out  of  10,000  soldiers  who  voluntarily 
took  the  new  vaccine  treatment  as  "a 
preventive  against  pneumonia,  reports 
Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  B.  Beery,  sur- 
geon at  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  not  one  has 
contracted  the  disease. 

October  23. — Secretary  Daniels  tells  the 
House  Naval  Committee  that  200,000 
recruits  for  the  Navy  will  be  needed 
during  the  coming  ^ear,  mainlj'  to  man 
merchant  ships  m  the  government 
service. 

The  War  Department  prohibits  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  all  activities  con- 
nected with  fraternal  organizations  in 
colleges  and  universities  at  which 
student  army-training  corps  have  been 
established. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Red-Cross  War 
Council  shows  that  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States 
is  included  in  the  organization's  mem- 
bership. Through  paid-in  gifts  and 
pledges  they  brought  in  last  vear  a 
net  total  of  $325,000,000.  At  Christ- 
mas, states  the  report,  "we  shall  ask 
the  whole  American  people  to  answer 
the  Red-Cross  roll-call." 

October    24. — Postmaster-General    Burle- 


National  Skawmut  Bank  of  Boston.     {Established  1837.)     Capital  and  Surplus,  $19,500,000. 


Protectograph 

Check  Writer 


Todd 
Two-Color  Patents 


The  World's  Standard  of  Protection 

Writes  and  protects  the  full  amount 
in  the  body  of  the  check,  in  dollars 
and  cents  (words,  not  figures)  exact 
to  the  penny,  in  tv^o  vivid  colors 
"shredded"  through  the  paper.  A 
complete  v^ord  to  each  stroke  of 
the  handle.  Quick,  Legible,  Uni- 
form. Standard  model  as  illustrated 
$50.  Other  models  in  all  sizes  and 
prices  up  to  $75. 


How  Much  in 
the  Bank? 

That's  the  "question  of  the  hour" 
in  'most  any  office. 

Not,  how  much  are  you  worth, 
but  how  much  in  the  bank,  subject 
to  check. 

It's  the  bank  balance  that  fur- 
nishes the  vital  spark — to  meet  pay- 
ments, to  keep  things  moving.  If 
something  goes  wrong  w^ith  your 
checks  the  "spark  "  goes  out.  That 
involves  negotiations  with  your 
banker  and  maybe  a  whole  lot  of 
trouble  to  get  things  going  again. 

In  these  daj's,  when  practically 
everything  is  done  through  bemks, 
by  check,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
failure  to  use — 


SWT  C  0, 


BOND 


PROTOD  Forgery  -  Proof  Checks  and 
Drafts  are  printed  or  lithographed  to  order 
only  for  owners  of  Todd  machines  only. 

PROTOD  defeats  the  "professional" 
forger.  Chemicals  in  the  fibre  of  the  paper 
prevent  changing  the  name  of  payee  to  some 
other  name  or  to  "cash"  or  "bearer,"  etc. 

Every  sheet  of  PROTOD  is  checked  and 
safeguarded  like  U.  S.  bank-note  paper,  so 
there  is  no  way  for  a  crook  to  duplicate  a 
genuine  PROTOD  Check. 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(Es»abllsbcd  1899^ 
1143  Univertity  Avenua,  Rodiester,  N.  Y. 

WorU't  largtM  maktn  of  cfitckt  »nJ  thmcM 


0/ 

Check  Protection 

Protectograph  Check  Writer  to 
prevent  "raising"  of  the  amount  on 
any  genuine  check.  PROTOD  to 
prevent  tampering  with  checks  and 
common  forma  of  forgery.  The 
Todd  System  carries  a  valid  Indem- 
nity Bond  legally  insuring  the  user 
and  his  bank,  jointly.  It  is  iron-clad 
and  leak-proof.  It  means  real 
security  for  every  going  concern. 

A  famous  forger  known  as  "Scratcher," 
now  in  State  Prison,  has   jutt  written 
a  hide  book   telling  the  sad  story  of 
his     downfall     through      easy 
money    on    checks  —  "inside 
information." 

Pin  this  couron  to   your 
buiine**  lelter-keai)  aaJ 
you   will   get   a    cop> 

^    PROTECTOGRAPH  CO 

KlK  III  ^I  I  k.  S.X. 

Send   to  aii    ■.  ■■       -   my  letter- 
head copy  of   ■  ScraUlier  Scndi   a 
Wiming." 


Namr 
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Shuron 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

Doubly  Good 

Your  vision  is  corrected  and 
improved  by  Shur-on  glasses; 
moreover  Shur-ons  are  good 
.  CO  look  at  as  well  as  through 
— and  they  cost  no  more. 

The  genuine,  made  only  by 
Kirstein,  bear  the  name 
Shur-on  (or  Shelltex,  if  shell- 
rimmed)  in  the  mounting. 
Look  for  it  at  your  dealer's. 

E.    KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

256  Andrew  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Shelltex  -  rimmcJ    and    rimless    Shur-on 
eyeglasses  and  spectacles.  Established  1 864. 


EARN 

$35  to  $100  a  Week 

There  is  a  big.  new,  field— a  grov/inp:  de- 
mand for  men  and  women  skilled  in 
Business  Letter- Writing. 
~f  ^r*f«  Balariea  are  oflfored  Letter 
Critics,  Collection  Correspond- 
ents. Mail  Sales   Directors.  Gen- 
i; nil   House  Correspondents,  etc. 
.aballe^'s  new  extension  training 
y  the    'case"  system  will  make 
you  a  nifirh-grado    correspondence 
critic,  a  master  letter  writer,  cap- 
iDie  of  manaKin?  the  entire  corrta- 
^ndencedepartment  of  a  biff  organ- 
ition.    Train  in  your  spore  time  at 
homo.    Lowcost;  casynionthtypay- 
rnenta.     Write  now  for  free  copy 
of    'Master  Letters  In  Business" 

LaSALl.E  EXTr.NSlON  UNIVERSITY,  Depl.  1152BLWB,  Chicago 

" i  he   World's  (Greatest  Extension   University" 


Old 

Virginia 
Fruit 
Gaice 


L  OK  tlip  family  dinner,  the  unexpected  gueal.  the 
^  holiday  tn-nt.  there  is  nolhinu  so  good  as  Bromm'3 
Old  \'iri(inia  l-'ruit  Cake,  made  lor  62  years  from  (he 
same  old  recipe,  which  calls  fgr  quantities  of  liii- 
choicest  fruilu,  nuts  and  other  good  thiiiii''. 

Packed  in  its  snug  tin  liox,  it  keeps  indihnitely,  like 
old  wine,  and  is  always  deliciously  flesh. 

\Vc  ship  prepaid,  hy  parcel  post,  delivery  guaran- 
teed, to  any  address  in  U.  S.  Prices;  2-lb.  tin  J2.2i: 
.41b.  tin  f4.00;  O-lb.  tin  f  .'..150.  Order  today  for  your 
iri\vt\  lahle,  and  let  us  send  one  for  you  to  a  friend,  01 
your  soldier  boy  :is  a  holiday  gift. 

L.   BROMM   BAKING  CO. 

E.    Mamhal!   Street  Richmond,  Va. 
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son  announces  that  aerial  mail-service 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  will  be 
started  between  December  1  and  15. 

Richard  M.  Hurd,  chairman  of  the  boy- 
cott committee  of  the  American  Defense 
Society,  declares  that  the  10,000,000 
pounds  of  German-made  toys  which 
arrived  in  this  country  October  23 
constitute  the  advance  -  giiard  of  a 
German  commercial  invasion  of  the 
United  States. 

The  War  Industries  Board  issues  regula- 
tions restricting  the  production  of 
lumber  to  the  filling  of  essential 
requirements. 

San  Francisco  passes  an  ordinance  com- 
pelling the  wearing  of  gauze  masks  by 
every  person  in  the  citj'  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  influenza 
epidemic. 

October  2.5. — President  Wilson   issues  an 

.  appeal  to  the  eountrj'  for  the  election  of 
a  Democratic  Senate  and  House. 
Many  critical  issues  depend  upon  the 
people's  verdict,  he  says,  but  he  has 
"no  thought  of  suggesting  that  any 
political  party  is  paramount  in  matters 
of  patriotism."  Yet  "the  difficulties 
and  delicacies  of  our  present  task  are 
of  a  sort  that  makes  it  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  nation  should  give 
its  undi\'ided  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  a  unified  leadership  and 
that  a  Republican  Congress  would 
divide  the  leadership." 

In  a  joint  statement  Republican  leaders 
in  Washington  object  to  the  President's 
contentions,  announce  their  iinswerv- 
ing  loyalty  to  the  nation's  war-aims, 
and  commit  the  Repubhcan  party  ab- 
solutely to  the  unconditional  siu*- 
render  of  the  Germans. 

All  organizations  seeldng  funds  for  war- 
rehef  work,  should,  if  possible,  states 
Secretary  of  War  Baker,  l)e  absorbed 
in  the  following  agencies  recognized  by 
the  President:  Y.  M.  C.  A„  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  Jewish  Welfare  League, 
the  War  Community  Ser\'ice,  and  the 
American  Library  Association. 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  munition- 
manufacturers  are  officially  ad\-ised  to 
speed  up  production  because  of  a  crisis 
that  calls  for  unlimited  exertion. 

October  26. — The  New  Y'ork  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  announces  that 
thousands  of  clubwomen  are  determin- 
ed that  the  German  toys  recently  re- 
ceived here  shall  not  be  placed  on  sale 
in  America,  and  that  plans  are  afoot 
to  send  them  back  to  Germany  or  have 
them  destroyed. 

Professor  Masaryk,  president  of  the  Mid- 
European  Union,  reads  from  the  steps 
of  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  a 
declaration  of  independence  in  behalf 
of  the  65,(X)0.(XX)  people  of  the  op- 
prest  nations  of  Middle  Europe. 

The  Senate  Military  Committee  is  told 
by  the  War  Deiiartment  that  the  total 
world's  shipping  tonnage  is  only  seven 
per  cent.  less  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

Between  September  2,  1914,  and  October 
15,  this  year,  the  War  Risk  Bureau 
wTote  .Sl,84G,4r)7,(X)0  insiu'aiu-e  on  ships 
and  cargoes,  on  which  i)reniiuin  pay- 
ments aniount(>d  to  ."?45,S2."),000  and 
losses  paid  totaled  .'S2<).77.").0(X),  gi\ing 
a  i)rofit  to  the  Governiuent  of  SKi.- 
050,000. 

October  27. — Clocks  are  turned  back  one 
hour  at  2  .\.m.  and  standard  time  re- 
sumed throughout  the  country. 
Will  H.  Hays,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  issues  a 
reply  to  the  President's  appeal  for  the 
eUvtioi)  of  a  Democratic  Congress. 
,.\ssuining  that  the  I*resident  has  im- 
pugned the  loyalty  and  denied  the 
patriotism  of  the  Republican  party, 
he  urges  Repiililicans  to  accept  the 
t'lialliMigo  and  fight  back. 

I'li.l   .\dministrator  Garfield  states  that 


Foot- Wise  Army  Men 

Here's  a  shoe  b\'  C  oward  that  is 
equal  to  the  rigors  of  military 
service.  Army  men  find  that  it 
meets  its  duties 
willingly  and  per- 
sistently. It  is  as 
good  in  the  field 
as  at  inspection. 

True  to  the  regula- 
tion last  but  put  to- 
gether of  excellent 
leathers  with  particu- 
lar care  as  to  joining 
and  stitching.  It  is 
as  waterproof  as  a 
leather  shoe  ran  be 
made.  Hard  or  soft 
toe-cap.  We  are  ex- 
perienced in  fitting 
by  mail. 

Write  Dept,  F. 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

(.Near  Warren  St.)  Sold  Nowhere  Else 


XMAS  SERVICE  SMP^lOO/orlO* 

FOR  VOUR  LETTERS  AND  PACKAGES 

1,  2  or  3   Stars    (.state    which  i    with  catalog  of 
Cards    and    Novekios    for    all    in    the    Service. 

For  .b'lj/c  al  a!!  the  Better  Dealers 
ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE.  294  Causeway  SL,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  ^ Barreled ^ff/   \ 
1^  Sunlight         ' 

"•9  i-^.f  oil 


Used  in  over  4,000  plants 

Use  the  OIL  paint  with  a  glossy, 
tile-like,  white  finish.  Made  by  a 
special  process  over  which  we  have 
exclusive  control.  Contains  no 
varnish.  Its  firm,  yet  elastic  surface 
will  not  crack  or  scale,  for  it  expands 
and  contracts  with  temperature 
changes,  and  withstands  vibrations. 

RICE'S  MILL  WHITE 

(Barreled  Sunlight) 

The  original  "Mill  White."  It  increases 
your  daylight  19';  to  36"^;  by  actual 
tests.  Reflects  every  ray  of  natural  and 
artificial  light.  Reduces  your  lighting 
bills.  Resists  dirt..  Is  sanitary  and  can  be 
washed  clean  when  other  paints  need  re- 
coating.  Remains  white  long  after  other 
paints  have  turned  yellow  under  the  same 
conditions      This  we  guarantee. 

For  all  interior  use  in  shops,  factories, 
stores,  restaurants,  etc. 

Sold  in  barrels,  also  in  cans.  Made  in 
Gloss,  Egg  Shell  and  Flat. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "More  Light." 
U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 


29  Dudley  Street, 


Providence,  R.  I. 
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saiW  ^/le  Druggist, 


crM' 


*'  began  selling  Davol  Rubber  Goods 

over  this  very  counter  nearly  50  years  ago. 

He  built  up  a  great  business  because  of  their 

wonderful  Quality  and  Service.  You  can  safely 

buy  this  water  bottle  {or  any  fjther  Davol  product)  on 

this  manufacturer's  reputation  for  making  honest  merchan-  '' 

dise.    Our  own  reputation  goes  along  with  all  rubber  goods 

bearing  the  Davol  trade  mark.'*  

"Davol"  stands  for  Quality  and  Service 

Rubber  Goods  are  generally  needed  in  times  of  stress  —  sudden  sickness— therefore  it  never  pays  to 
buy  the  "cheap"  kind.  The  House  of  Davol  has  won  its  place  to  leadership  through  its  steadfast 
determination  to  give  the  great  American  public  a  square  deal  by  using  the  best  materials  and  expert 
workmanship  that  money  can  positively  buy.  Quality  and  Service  are  and  have  been  the  backbone  of 
this  great  institution  for  almost  hall  a  century.  Never  buy  rubber  goods  on  looks  or  price  —  you  can 
always  trust  the  name  "  Davol "  to  protect  your  interests.  The  goods  listed  below  comprise  our  No. 
59  Ear  and  Ulcer  Syringe;  No.  682  Water  Bottle;  No.  672  Fountain  Syringe;  No.  502  Ice  Cap; 
No.  147  Anti-Colic  Nipples ;  No.  52  Nasal  Douche,  and  No.  210  Breast  Pump. 


Davol  "  Superservice  " 
Rubber  Goods 

For  those  who  demand  De 
Luxe  Quality.  These  prod- 
uotB  are  attractively  packed. 


Established  1874 


\ 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  TO  SHOW  YOU  THE  DAVOL  LINE 

DAVOL  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices  and  Factory 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  York  Boston 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


Booklet  "Heat  and  Cold" 
Sent  Free 

Ii"U  how  To  r»-lu\-o  xnBn.> 
..  !■  <  nts  and  dif**-t>iiifon,)i  by 
UM-  I  I  hill  .ind  I'old  «Mcr. 
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Let  tke  Y.M.C.A.  do  it  for  you 

You  can't  send  chocolate  to  the  boys  across  the  water — but  the  Triangle 
workers  can  hand  it  to  them.    You  can't  serve  them  but  you  can  hearten  them. 

You  can't  furnish  them  with  music,  light,  warmth,  books,  magazines,  inspir- 
ing speakers,  a  place  to  write  and  materials  to  write  home  except  by  your 
contributions  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Space  donated  by 
makers  of 


_.         ._-aIlU:.;5-x  . 1 

Earl  Balleu,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  woiki  i ,  Kiving  chocolate  and 
smokes  to  sentries  in  advanced  listening  post.  This  is 
the  extreme   advanced  position   on   the   active  (ront- 


Chocolates 


there  is  no  danger  of  a  coal-famine  this 
winter. 
The  Federal  Food  Board  opens  a  cam- 
paign for  more  intensive  voluntary 
conservation  so  that  the  pledge  to  pro- 
vide our  Allies  with  17,550,000  tons  of 
food  this  year  shall  be  kept. 

October  28. — In  a  letter  to  Senator  Sim- 
mons, of  North  Carolina,  President 
Wilson  disavows  any  intention,  through 
paragraph  .3  in  his  fourteen  peace  terms. 
of  advocating  free  trade  for  the  world, 
irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  nations. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  attacks  the  President's 
appeal  to  the  country  in  a  speech  in 
New  York  City.  The  "appeal"  is  also 
vigorously  discust  during  a  partizan 
debate  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

New  cases  of  influenza,  numbering  2,812. 
are  reported  in  Greater  New  York,  a 
decrease  of  2,085  from  the  preceding 
day's  figm-es. 

Fifteen  thousand  workers  in  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  clothing  factories  walk 
out  on  strike  for  a  20  per  cent,  increase 
in  wages  and  a  forty-foiir-hour  week. 

Shocked  at  the  admittance  of  German 
toys  into  this  countrj-,  and  "mindful 
of  the  unspeakable  outrages  upon 
children  perpetrated  by  the  bloody 
hands  that  fashioned  these  toys,  "  the 
Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  pass  a  rosolution  asking  Congress 
to  prohibit  Iht-  further  entry  of  German- 
made  toys  or  other  goods  until  the 
Central  Empires  have  submitted  to  an 
Allied  peace. 

October  29. — Charles  Evaut>  Hughes  de- 
livers an  address  before  the  Union 
League  Club  criticizing  President  Wil- 
son's appeal  to  the  nation.  The  League 
of  Republican  Clubs,  of  New  York, 
issues  a  declaration  of  its  attitude 
toward  the  appeal. 
The  Republican  National  Committee's 
report  on  preel.'ction  e.xpenses  shows 
receipts  ot  S^69,.345  and  expendi- 
tures of  $469,006. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


^lorMdo  5!prings  '  Manitouj 

.,'  In  the  Land  of  Sunshine 


V 


Uncle  Sam  needs  your  top-notch  efforts. 
It's  Patriotic  to  Keep  Well.     Spend  this 

winter  where  bright  sparkling  days  full  of  sunshine 
give  you  renewed  health  and  strength—  where 
smooth  motor  roads,  good  golf  links,  winding 
trails,  far-famed  mineral  springs  and  rugged 
Vf  pine-clad  mountains  invite  you  to  vitaliz- 

ing outdoor  life. 

Write  today  for  photographic  record  of  ICO 
winter  days  — and  other  booklets. 
THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

109  lndcp«ndencc  Butldlns 

Coloiado  Springs,  Colo. 


MOTORING  IN  UTE  PASS 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  bccomea  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
nho  invettigates. 


wrlrotiirs  lis  niatiy  fricii  1 
a  varied  and  iinnsnally  ini 
of  8ix>rt3  ,nid  paslinir^'.   N 
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Opening  of  CAROLINA  HOTEL 
Informally  Nov.  lOih — Formally  Nov.  20ib 

GOLF      TRAP  SHOOTING      RACING 
RIDING      DRIVING      MOTORING  — TENN'S 

DfliKhtfiil     wo.itlii-r    (or     Niivcnibcr     an.l 
December — like  late  Kail  in  New  England. 

For  Reservations  or  Infivmalicn  adilrrss: 

General  Orfic*.   PiBchoril,   North  Ctrolio*.   or 

LEONARD  TUFTS,  282  Congreit  St     Bo.lon 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledg:e  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  throiifh 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  Ihtir  bent/U. 


Ths  most  hfauti/uUy  nituaUd  hnul  in  California 

El  Encanto 

HOTEL  and  COTTAGE.S 
SANTA     BARBARA 

NE.'VR  the  Old  Mission  of  5^anta  Barbara 
on  sunny  Mission  Ridse  in  the  Rivi- 
era tcsidenco  district,  soo  fc^t  above  the 
sea.  commanding  a  wonderful  view  of  the 
I'acilic  Ocean  and  Santa  \ncz  mountains. 

Re.nervntlohs  for  the  winter 
aeaaon  may  now  bo  made 

American  plan 

Rates  upon  applicatioo 

Address  EL  ENCANTO 

b«ou  Barbara.  CkUfsml* 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

WANTED  IDEAS.  — Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes  of- 
fered. Send  sketch  lor  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  lour  Guide  books  free. 
Patents  advertised  free.  \'ictor  J.  Evans 
&  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS.    Send  sketch  or  model  for  pre- 
liminary  examination.     Highest    references. 
Best  results.     Promptness  assured. 
WAT.SOX  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  I^wj-er, 
624  E  Street,  Washington,  D.  C 


PROTECT  YOUIi  IMVENTIONS.  I  help 
you  market  them.  Expert  advice  and  The 
Truth  about  Patents  free. 

J.  REANEY   KELLY 
91  'E  Woodward  Building,  W'asliington,  D.C. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  wiines.-i  form  "Evidence 
of  Conception."  This  form,  liook  and  infor- 
mation sent  free.  I^ncasier  S:  .Mlwine, 
211  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D,  C. 


HELP   WANTED-  FEMALE 


WOMEN  capable  of  holding  positions  requir- 
ing goixl  judgment,  initiative,  clear  thinkiiig 
and  trained  mind-  coIIcrc  girls  preferred  -big 
company  -hours  9-4— .'laturdays  12  o'clock. 
Write  stating  education,  exix-rience  and  sal- 
ary expected.  .Address  College,  P.  O.  Box  50, 
Wall  Street  Branch,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  for  diamond'),  old  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num and  dcnt.ll  gold.  Wc  pay  up  to  Ijs  oo 
lie r  set  (or  old  false  teeth.  Don't  matter  if 
broken.  Will  -^end  cash  by  return  mail  and  will 
hold  goods  lodays  for  sender's  approval  of 
our  piirc,  Ntail  to  Mazer's  Tooth  Specialty, 
Dcpt.  F,  aoo7  S.  sth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  — Men  — 
Women.  18  or  over.  J  100  Month.  Thou- 
.sands  U  .S.  Government  War  Positions  open. 
Write  immediately  for  free  list.  Kranklin 
Institute.  Dept.  W  117,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ENCLOSED  FIND  CHECK  FOR 
AMOUNT  Dl.TE  YOU 
This  «ill  Iv  the  result  when  using  our  "Law- 
yers' 5^1f  Collection  Letters"  on  your  old  and 
hard  accovinls.  Samples  on  request.  \'aughan- 
Gill  Co.,  22  Home  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MEN  AND  WOMEN-Become  independent. 
Own  Your  Business,  experience  unnecessary, 
selling  our  $6,000  accident  death.  $30  acci- 
dent. $25  sick  weekly  lenefits.  $10. 50 yearly, 
half  amounts  15.50.  Guaranteed  steady  income 
from  renewals.  $25  0.000  deposited  insurance 
dept.      Registration   Dept.  L,  Newark,  N.  J. 

S.'\LESMEN:  Wide-awake,  aggressive  men 
u'anted  by  m.anufacturer  to  sell  locally  and 
travel.  .Ml  merchants  in  nearly  every  line  of 
business  possible  customers.  Repeat  orders. 
Responsible  house.  We  desire  men  who  arc 
looking  for  permanent  and  profitable  con- 
nection. !,ilier,il  assistance  from  chief  pf 
sales.  Salary  and  commission. 
F.  B.  Offerman  .\rt  Works,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

CASH. — Send  by  mail  or  express  any  dis- 
carded jewelry,  new  or  broken,  diamonds, 
watches,  old  gold,  silver  or  platinum,  mag- 
neto points,  false  teeth  in  any  shape.  We  send 
c.a!<h  at  once  and  hold  your  goods  10  da)-? 
Youf  goods  returned  at  our  expense  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisliiciory.    Established  1899. 

LIBERTY  REFINING  CO., 
F  432  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Send  me  $2.S0  or  Carton  of  53  Juicy  Oranges. 
Parson  Brown  \aricty.  finest  flavored  orange 
grown,  fully  ripened  on  tree,  shipped  at  oncely 
Prepaid  Exp.  lo any  point  east  of  Miss.  Rivei. 
Carton  ol  16  or  more  delicious  Grar»p  Fruit, 
same  price.  Chas.  Voorhees,  S.  Lake  Weir,  Fla. 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— A  BUSI- 
NESS GET  FER.  $lup.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen.  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  .35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Uooklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  I.ceves     oinpany,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  anywhere  from  $3000  tn 
$6000 a  ye.ar  selling  \'isual  Instruction  Equip- 
ment to  schools  and  libraries.  Exclusive 
territory,  permanent  contracts  to  high  class 
men.  W  references  and  cash  deposit  guar- 
antee required.  Underwood  &  Underwood. 
Dcpt.  C,  417  Sth  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  Doors  of  Life 

or  Little  Studies  in  Self-Healing. 
By  WALTER  DE  VOE.  12mo, 
Cloth.     5L00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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Try  Brushing  Teeth 

In  This  Efficient  Way 


SI 


y^//  Statements  approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


The  Old  Ways 
Leave  a  Film 

A  million  people  are  now  brushing  their  teeth  in  a 
new  way.  And  countless  dentists  are  constantly 
urging  others  to  do  so. 

It  is  recognized  generally  that  old  methods  were 
unsatisfactory.  Teeth  discolor  and  decay  despite  the 
daily  brushing.  Tartar  forms,  pyorrhea  starts.  In 
fact,  tooth  troubles  have  constantly  increased. 

Now  science  knows  the  reason.  It  lies  in  a  film — 
a  slimy  film — which  constantly  forms  on  the  teeth.  It 
clings  to  the  teeth,  gets  into  crevices  and  resists  the 
tooth  brush. 

Old-time  methods  removed  debris.  They  made  the 
teeth  seem  cleaner.     But  they  did  not  end  that  film. 

That  film  absorbs  stains  and  discolors.  It  hardens 
into  tartar.  It  holds  food  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with  tartar,  are 
the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  Thus,  nearly  every  tooth 
trouble  is  now  traced  to  this  clinging  film. 

A  way  has  been  found  to  combat  that  film.  For 
general  use  it  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent.      Many   able  authorities  have  proved  its 

effects  in  four  years  of  clinical  tests. 

• 

We  now  ask  you  to  prove  them  by  using  a  special 
tube.  See  for  yourself — in  your  own  home — what  even 
a  short  use  can  do. 


This  Test  Will 
Convince  You 

Analysis  shows  that  the  film  is  albuminous.  So 
Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 

The  purpose  is  to  dissolve  the  film,  then  to  con- 
stantly prevent  its  accumulation.  At  the  same  time 
Pepsodent  applies  to  the  teeth  an  ideal  polishing  agent. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible.  It  must  be  acti- 
vated, and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the 
teeth. 

But  science  has  solved  this  problem.  A  harmless 
activating  method  has  been  found.  Five  governments 
have  already  granted  patents.  That  method — used  in 
Pepsodent — makes  possible  this  pepsin  application. 

Thousands  of  dentists,  including  high  authorities, 
have  put  Pepsodent  to  test.  They  have  watched  its 
results  for  four  years.  Its  effects  have  been  proved 
beyond  question.  So  now  we  enable  all  to  prove  them 
by  a  home  test. 

Send  us  the  coupon  with  10  cents  for  a  special  tube. 
Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste  and  watch  the  results. 

Note  how  clean  your  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten — how 
they  glisten — when  the  fixed  film  disappears. 

This  test  is  important  to  you — don't  delay  it.  When 
you  see  the  results  and  know  what  they  mean,  you  will 
never  return  to  the  old  ways. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red   Cross   Station 


REG.  U.S.    hHHHHHaMi^VaHi^BBHBBMHHV 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product  —  Sold  by 
Druggists  Everywhere 


(139) 


SPECIAL  10-CENT  TUBE 

A  size  not  sold  in  Drug  Stores 

THE   PEPSODENT    CO.. 

Dept.  176.  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find    10   cents  for  a  Special  Tube   of 
Pepsodent. 


Name.  . 
Address 
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6%— 9% 


Why  be  content  with  a 
low  nominal  return  when 
with  the  same  safety  and 
marketability  you  can  make 
investments  yielding  6%  to 
9%?  Babson's  Reports  ad- 
vise you  of  the  most  attract- 
ive among  the  fifty  thou- 
sand or  more  bond  issues. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending:  on 
rumors  or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with 
a  definite  policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write  to  Dept.  G-13of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Welleslcy  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  In  the  World 


[ 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.    I'sofiil 
for  HAY  FENER,  Catarrh  and  Asll.n  :i. 

SI   poslpiiid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,    St.  Paul.  Minn. 


To  Liberty 
Bond  Holders 

A  third  edition  of  our  booklet,  "Your  Lib 
erty  Bond,"  including  details  of  the  Fourth 
Loan,  is  ready  for  distribution. 

This  booklet  will  tell  you  what  you  ought 
to  know  about  your  holdings. 

Send   for   Booklet  H-9 
"Your  Liberty  Bond" 

John  Muir  Ea  fo. 

^^  SPECIALISTS    In  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadwa;^,  N.V 


Permanent 
Monthly     Income 

of  $25 

mny  be  lind  for 

about    $3,750 

invested  in  50  shareii  of 

Cities  Service 
Preferred  Stock 

Cities  Service  Company  is  one  of  the  larpcst 
and  strongest  Oil  and  Public  Utility  Orpan 
ization.s  in  America.  Its  securitie.i  afford  n 
maximum  of  stability. 

Monthly   Dividends 

Montiily   Karninffs 

Statements 

tS'riit  for  Circxdar  LD-90 

Henry  L.  Doherty  fer"  Company 

(SO  Wall  Street.  New  York 


INVESTMENTS  -AJND  -FINANCE 


BUILDING   RETURNS  FROM  MANY 

AMERICAN  CITIES 

REFERENCE   was  made  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The   Literary   Digest  to 

building  returns  for  September  from   142 

American   cities,  as  given  in   BraddrecV a, 

and   as   showing  "only   half   speed,    with 

little  prospect  of  any  immediate  change." 

The  statement  "half  speed "  \s'as  an  average 

that  had  been  obtained  from  a  computation 

in  which  all  the  142  cities  were  included. 
Returns    for    individual    cities    were    also 

given    in    Bradstreel' fs,  and  will    interest 
readers : 

No.  Permits  Va^uei  Valitet 

New  Enyland—  lOlS  1917  1918  1917 

nridi^eport lO.S  130  $509.84.5  $615,147 

nurlington,  Vt 8  13  30.000  7.400 

Cambridge 40  52  318.414  60.276 

Everett 15  22  6,406  25  550 

Fitchburg 18  15  18,860  .■?3.157 

Hartford 66  112  123.615  478,236 

Holyoke 5  9  21,250  176.900 

LawTence 24  20  844,940  51,245 

Lowell 34  67  15,605  79,425 

Lynn 15  24  6,005  21.650 

Medford 14  39  9,775  125.8,50 

New  Bedford 43  46  69,600  1 13,275 

New  Haven 94  117  203,915  2.741.879 

Portland,  Me 30  40  24,605  84,415 

Salem 25  49  3,810  37,380 

Somcrville 8  14  7,350  23..350 

Springfield,  Mass 71  106  134.880  180,255 

Worcester 76  136  150,805  247,793 

Middle— 

.Mlentown 10  24  12,025  77,580 

Altoona..  17  43  21.725  16.874 

Auburn.  11  17  23.775  13,925 

Bayonne 26  13  53,570  21,680 

BinKhamton 99  112  27,025  .54,530 

Buffalo 277  276  483.030  1,064,000 

Erie 115  lOS  390,948  166,983 

Harrisburg 19  9  36,200  204,255 

Lancaster 10  22  15,150  9,625 

Mount  Vernon  4  34  21,095  .54,067 
New  York  Cit  v 

Manhattan*  13  16  275.700  1.915.300 

Manhattant          1.59  214  443.170  1,510,589 

Bronx'...  9  23  135  600  193,600 

Bronx! 94  170  124  956  108,713 

Brooklyn*  144  128  11,56.175  2,900,015 

Brooklyn!  518  745  417,735  946.732 

Queens*..  242  205  758.127  818.642 

Queenst. .  271  242  104  809  61.775 

Total..  1,450  1743  3,416  272  6,455.366 

Niasara  Falls  33  75  86.600  168  410 

Pbiladelphia.  332  535  1,062.200  2,252.705 

rittsburgh...  136  292  715.901  731.636 

Rochester...  95  173  142,245  915.877 

Scranton 16  32  66,675  123.303 

Syracuse 101  163  79,155  .329,902 

Troy 27  3S  16,735  195,180 

Utica 21  79  74,700  231,600 

Wilkes-Barrc.  :!4  43  41.255  28.786 

Williamsport.  4  4  2,275  2,740 

Yonkers 14  36  26,300  91,700 

York 35  40  31,852  59,403 

Western-  - 

.■\kron 195  361  369,660  1.165.403 

Canton .55  78  72.790  2.52.2.50 

Cincinnati,  60.5  134  212  OSO  574.030 

Cleveland,    .  843  1042  1,.565,995  3,310,075 

(\)lumbus  169  ISl  261.155  220,840 

IKivton 157  107  400,312  -115,243 

Detroit 713  R77  2,657  470  2,2,'a,280 

KortWavnc,  22  l>3  ,56,475  513  960 

C.rand  Uapids, ,  6>  Ml  133,955  1S0,S13 

Indianapoli.^,  437  497  3<9,519  663.401 

Lima 29  16  6i,2S5  23,085 

Louisville...  11',)  8!)  75,044  S0,603 

South  Bend...  102  172  183,766  82,296 

Springfield,  0  8  24  9,775  38,025 

Torre  Huutr.  41  34  32  077  118.S68 

Toledo 161  288  2.34.7.33  658,927 

Youngstown.  -'76  151  071,860  2^7,040 

North  wcsli  rn 

Cedar  Rapids  17  32  63.000  97.000 

Chicago 200  321  2,447.600  4.3.34,400 

Daveniwrt...  82  68  105  553  68,875 

Dra  Moines. ,  67  42  1,093.400  72,020 

Duluth 120  141  830.172  342,140 

Ea.st  St.  Loui.^  15  39  85,690  175.936 

Fargo 16  27  11,509  70.175 

Lincoln 44  34  126.900  124.855 

Milwaukee  254  263  ,553,701  969,118 

Minncapi)li.v  332  506  373.855  799.785 

tlmaha..  98  75  180,805  7.56,M0 

rcoria,.  23  32  90,7.85  118.995 

Quincy,  HI  2  3  6.000  35.000 

St.  Paul,  ,  140  233  182,394  374.468 

Sioux  Cilv                .36  60  122,950  2.54.439 

Sioux  Falls    .30  25  44,390  87.650 

Springfield.  Ill ,57  .33  76,000  77.850 

Superior 89  97  39,685  39,157 

Souihur.^^irv 

DaUas  29  44  39,262  81.265 

Fort  Smith  12  12  22,240  11.300 

Fort  Worth  79  24  85.792  66.545 

Calvpslon  388  200  15.286  14.316 

KanNvsCitv.  K»D,  20  31  .373,1.50  100.047 

Kans.i,s  Cilv,  Mo  213  225  .306  2.50  343.2.'*0 

(iklahoina  60  70  130  540  214,320 

St,  Jobcpb  20  36  21.635  25.210 


Vol  MS 

Values 

1918 

1917 

$306,405 

$533,110 

242  680 

120.065 

11.304 

189,980 

45,250 

56,217 

170,355 

206,940 

377,890 

287,208 

30.462 

7.120 

457  900 

137,316 

30,325 

20,425 

12181 

40.33) 

46,.5O0 

454.950 

29,021 

63,300 

1.000 

2.250 

74,560 

22,850 

51,113 

303,104 

27,960 

252.655 

32,700 

111.620 

1,200 

10.300 

56,103 

56.774 

220,830 

86,396 

180.660 

90,630 

285.570 

95.780 

9.1.52 

17.255 

73.940 

28.967 

14.875 

59,946 

242,165 

773.645 

13.985 

14,351 

5.416 

8.770 

40.288 

108.100 

23.375 

3,999 

155.850 

654,410 

109,910 

71.575 

491.188 

6.848 

724.091 

613.865 

564.254 

195,717 

33.551 

74.200 

78.170 

17,725 

475.951 

184,285 

10,124 

13,440 

91, .583 

68  800 

183,750 

335,500 

.39,316 

55.203 

795,096 

1,137,685 

42,931 

72,955 

,402,310 

441,800 

28,298 

40.040 

38,550 

57.968 

226,267 

102,.30S 

,\o.  Permit f 

SoxUhwestem —  1918    1917 

St.  Loub 407  264     : 

San  Antonio 203  169 

Topeka 17  20 

Waco....; 24  17 

Wichita 82  81 

Southern  — 

Atlanta 181  183 

Augu.sta 119  5 

Birmingham 231  399 

Charlotte 15  18 

Chattanojsa 107  171 

Cireensboro 8  6 

Huntington Ifi  41 

.Jackson 1  5 

Jacksonville -'1  40 

Knox\'illc 87  10 

Memphis 55  136 

Miami 32  60 

Mobile 4  8 

Nashville 16  20 

New  Orleans 62  53 

Norfolk 42  48 

Richmond 63  85 

Roanoke 16  30 

Shreveport . ,  55  67 

Tampa 47  59 

Washington 227  282 

Wheeling 30  51 

Far  ^VeslerK— 

BoLse -. 29  34 

Butte 40  74 

Colorado  Sf  rin:;s 16  15 

Denver 164  184 

Fresno 67  84 

Long  Beach 318  76 

Los  .^gelca 520  505 

Oakland 333  247 

Pasadena 61  96 

Phoenix 50  24 

Portland.  Cra 603  265 

Pueblo 37  26 

Sacrament  >  58  .54 

Salt  Uke  (  It;.  56  OS 

San  Diego  79  107 

San  Franii  ■■.■,.  242  306 

San  Jose  23  23 

Seattle.,  1.458  740    1 

Spokane  88  101 

Stockton  45  50 

Tacoma 393  96 

*  New  work,    f  Alterations. 


RAILROAD   EARNINGS  NOW  HEAVY 

For  the  month  of  August  the  operating 
revenues  of  American  railways  reached 
$502,759,622,  which  was  a  record  surpassing 
that  of  any  previous  month.  It  was  a  sum 
greater  by  7  per  cent,  than  the  showing 
made  in  July,  and  disclosed  a  gain  of  37. .S 
per  cent,  over  the  figures  for  August,  1917. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  lirmlstrccd^  points 
out,  the  total  of  net  revenue  from  opera^ 
tions,  viz.,  $143,771,957,  was  somewhat 
less  in  amount  than  for  July,  tbo  it  was 
a  rise  of  20.5  pvr  cent,  over  August  of  last 
year.  After  deducting  what  maj-  be 
termed  ordinary  ta.xes.  as  distinguished 
from  war-taxes,  net  opt>rating  income  for 
August  of  this  year  amounted  to  $128.- 
123,081,  the  increase  over  August.  1917, 
being  22  per  cent.  Operating  expenses, 
aggregating  $;i58.987,665,  increased  45 
per  cent.  o\er  August  of  last  year,  expendi- 
tures for  maintenance  of  equipment  having 
adA'anced  93  per  cent.,  and  charges  for 
transportation  ifti  per  cent. 

Brnd.'ilrcet's  remarks  that  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  increase  in  freight  as  well  as 
passenger-rates  "played  an  important  pari 
in  expanding  operating  revenues  for  the 
month  of  August  last."  The  earnings 
derived  from  freight  amounted  to  $349,- 
816,570,  the  increase  over  August  last  3*ear 
being  39  per  cent.,  while  the  income  from 
passenger  service  brotlght  in  $113,651,976. 
the  advance  over  August,  1917,  being 
appro.ximately   40   per   cent.      Further: 

"Operating  revenues  for  eight  months  of 
the  calendar  vear  amounted  to  $3,051,- 
828,939,  an  increase  of  $440,707,552,  or 
16.8  per  cent.,  over  the  corresponding 
time  in  1917;  but  as  operating  expenses 
absorbed  $2,489,862,562,  or  $652,607,815 
more  than  in  the  first  eight  months  of  last 
year,  net  operating  revenues  show  up  at 
only  $501,960,377,   this   sum   reflecting  a 
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EVERY  keen,  discriminating  man 
and  woman  knows  what  an  asset 
— and  comfort — a  clear  healthy 
skin  is,  and  in  adopting  Resinol  Soap 
for  their  toilet  and  bath,  they  find  the 
skin  automatically  cared  for. 

Resinol  Soap  has  an  unusually  cleans- 
ing lather,  a  mild  refreshing  odor  and 
just  enough  of  the  soothing,  healing 
Resinol  medication  to  relieve  clogged, 
irritated  pores,  and  to  give  the  skin 
that  healthy  outdoor  look  which  goes 
with  a  clear  eye  and  a  clear  brain. 

The  same  properties  in  Resinol  Soap 
which  make  your  complexion  so  clear 
and  fresh,  will  keep  the  skin  of  the  man 
in  service  healthy  and  comfortable. 


No  one  appreciates — and  needs — the 
aid  of  Resinol  Soap  more  than  he  does. 
Whether  ashore  orafloat, "Over There" 
or  still  in  the  United  States,  his  skin  and 
scalp  are  subject  to  irritating  conditions 
which  make  its  rich,  cleansing  lather, 
and  itssoothing  Resinol  medication  more 
than  ever  welcome.  Mail  him  a  three 
cake  box  today,  and  see  what  he  says 
about  it  in  his  next  letter 

Resinol  Soap  issold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers 
in  toilet  goods. 

You  are  enjoying 
comforts  at  home 
Help  the  Boys  get 
comforts  overseas. 
Donate  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Your  Investment  Problem 

UNDER  present  conditions  sound  investment  securities  are  avail- 
able at  prices  which  yield  unusually  attractive  returns.  In  solving 
your  investment  problem — in  placing  your  funds  or  in  re-investing 
your  holdings  to  the  best  advantage — the  Bond  Department  of  this 
Company  can  be  of  service  to  you. 

This  department  is  a  complete  investment  organization,  with  every 
modern  facility  for  service  to  investors.  Itinvestigates,  examines,  and 
underwrites  bond  and  note  issues;  buys  and  sells  securities;  and  fur- 
nishes information  relating  to  investments-.  Through  our  correspon- 
dents in  various  cities,  these  facilities  are  placed  at  the  convenient 
disposal  of  our  customers  outside  of  New  York. 
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This  Company  is  an  organization — of  which 
the  Bond  Department  is  a  part — covering 
completely  the  field  of  banking  and  trust 
service. 

Through  its  Banking  Department,  the  Com- 
pany transacts  a  general  commercial  banking 
business.  Asa  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  the  Company  is  enabled  to  extend  to 
its  customers  the  credit  facilities  and  rediscount 
and  collection  privileges  of  a  member  bank. 

Through  its  Foreign  Department  and  its 
affiliations  and  connections  throughout  the 
world,  the  Company  affords  a  complete  for- 
eign banking  service.  It  also  gives  special 
attention  to  the  banking  needs  of  officers  and 
men  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
and  other  recognized  organizations  abroad. 

Through  its  Trust  Department  the  Company 
acts  in  every  fiduciary  capacity  for  corpora- 
tions and  individuals. 

Your  inquiries  as  to  how  we  may  serve  you 
will  be  welcomed. 


Our  monthly  booklet, /«^'^J/w^«/i?d?foww(f«^tf//o«.f,  is  mailedon  request 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


Fifth   Ave.    Offick 
Fifth  Ave.  &  ^jrd  St. 

Madison  Ave.  Office 
Madison  Ave.  & 6oth St. 


140  Broadway 

London  Offices 
32  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 
5  Lr.  Grosvenor  PI.,  S.  W. 


Paris    Office 
Rue  des  Italiens,   I  &  3 

Tours    Office 
Rue    Etienne    Pallu,    7 


Capital  6c  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  over  $600,000,000 


PHYSICIAN  vs.  BACTERIOLOGIST 

My  I'rof.  1(.  K<>ii<'iilv»f'h,  &]  i>-  Tins  vnlunie  rmlirjirrs  HosmtMU'li'l 
fliiirniMiion  on  rtinirn-hacU'riologir  aikI  tiy^ionic  prnhli'iim  haird  00 
oriitinal  invoititrntiijiii  ii'prrsontinu  the  Vc>nti'«t  aKaiiist  t}ip  ovor* 
Krowlh  uf  l>nrtori<>1otry.       rjiim.    Cloth.  l|l.bO  net.       By  mail  $1.66. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Anto  Tirt***.  I>cmiIi1<!'  nuI»nBo,  pr-'Virit 
liIowoulH  nnil  runctiiri'w.  t'.a>iiy  m-pHpn  iti  any 
tUt'  IIpimJ  oviT  and  over  in  h<\i  rnl  tiri-t«. 
'1  hoijiniulH  nnlil     I>«>tuilH  frot*.     Aut-TitM  wnntct.), 

Amcricjin  Accessories  Co.,  Depl.316Cmcinnali,  0. 


MORTGAGE  JjUNUIj 

()CNOM1NATIONS*100,*500*1000. 


A  United  Stotet  Department  of  AariCultore  bul- 
:  Ictin  *avs:  "The  beat  hnit  ufually  i*  food  of  a 
(  kind  that  tlie  rats  and  mice  do  nnl  gel  in  the 
vicinity.  The  bait  alinuld  be  kept  Ireth  and  at_- 
\  tractive  and  (he  kind  chaniird  nheu  ncccttary." 
"Roujh  On  Rata"  mixcn  with  any  food.  It  rids 
prcmiiirci  of  pe»tt — quickly,  iliorouiitily.  chc«pl> 
Gel  it  at  drui  and  general  atoret.  "I-'iulin*  Rata 
,  and  Mice",  our  booklet,  aent  free;  WRITF. 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemiat          JcraryCily.  N.  J.   '\ 
iiliiilimiiiwiii Hill I  n  in  Mil 


Uonds  an- sixiitfd  by  lirsi  inort- 

Rages  on  improved  farms  in  the  best 

agricultural  sections  of  Oklabotna. 

We  have     loaned   over    $.<.ooo.ooo.oo 

without  a   cent  of  loss  to  any  investor. 

Bonds  mature  in  2.  3,  and   .^  years  and 

^  AW  bo  had  in  denominations  of  $100.00. 

f 500. 00   and    1 1000. 00 — interest    payable 

semi-annually. 

AURFLIUS-SWANSON  CO..  Inc. 

/l.iM'/5  mtr   %400. 000.00 

M   State  National  Bunk  Buildlnd 

Okliihoni  1   City  OkliiluMiia 


decrease  of  $211,900,263,  the  equivalent 
of  27  per  cent.  The  balance  of  earnings 
after  taxes  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
current  calendar  year  amounted  to  S438,- 
476,373,  a  loss  of  .S220,405,413  from  the 
like  time  of  1917.  The  following  table 
gives  in  small  compass  the  essential  facts 
as  to  earnings  for  August  and  the  eight 
months  ended  therewith: 

RAILWAT   EARNINGS    (193)    ROADS 

AmqxixI  1918  1917                 ClariQit 

Mileage 232,866  232,202  1                 fitil 

Tot.  op.Irev....  $502,759,622  $366,223,601  i  $136,536,021 

Expenses 358,987,665  246,018,741  i    112,068.924 

Net  op.  rev $143,771,957  $110,301,860  l  $24,467,097 

Ual.  aftertax...  128,123,081  104,472,891  i  23,650,190 

Kev.  per  mile. . .  2,1.59  1,577  1  582 

Kxp.  per  mile...  1,542  1.063  l  479 

Net  per  mile 617  514*1  103 

Op.  inc.  per  mile.  550  450  l  100 

Eight  Mos. 

Tot.  op.  rev.. $3,051,828,939  $2,611,121,387  I  $440,707  ,.'i52 

Expeases 2,489,862,562  1,837,254.747  i  652.607.815 

Net  op.  rev $561,966,377        $773.S6f.,M0  d  $211,?00,263 

Bal.  after  tax...      438,476,373         658,881,790  d    220,405,413 

"The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of 
railway  earnings  over  a  period,  the  per- 
centages reflecting  the  increase  or  decrease, 
as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  preceding 
year: 

Per  Cerd.  Inc.  Per  Cent.    Inc.  Per  Cent.  Inc. 

Gross      Net  (Iross  Net  Orcsa  Net 

1918      1918  1917  1917  1916  1916 

January •5.0    *83.2  15.2  11.0  21.7  .')6  7 

Februarj- 9    *49.4  .9  ♦26.7  27.7  .'i7.0 

March 15.1      '6. 3  9.2  '8.0  25  1  42.9 

.^pril 16.0      '1.9  13.5  .5  22.1  39.0 

May 9.3    •15.6  14. S  3.5  28.2  52.2 

June 12.5  •136.0  16.8  10.0  21.6  25.4 

July 34.4      37.0  15.0  3.0  18.6  25.8 

.\u(mst 37.3      20.5  11.6  •S.S  21.1  28.1 

September 9.9  •6.3  13  1  9.8 

October 12.7  4.6  10.6  77 

November 9.9  'IS. 3  7.4  •I  3 

December 8.0  17.5  7.7  •4.8 

*  Decrease. 

"Expenses  and  taxes  for  August  com- 
pare with  preceding  months  as  follows: 

1918  1917  1916 

J.imiary $285,484,162  $229,256,203  $196,137,642 

February 275,267,724  221,500,882  196,902.301 

March         .    .  .   298,604,206  243,268.331  207,079,863 

April 2!l.i,792,051  |241,8S8,416  203,409,042 

Mav .301,263,163  2>i3.128,9G0  209,295,430 

June 452,269,042  250,759,951  209,888,026 

Julv         3.32,617,16,1  252,70S,289  208,548,009 

.\u;ust 374,584,634  261,993,693  217.114.252 

September 268.746.282  217.310.277 

October 280.927.836  224.194,519 

November 281,488,325  220,054,044 

December 276.128.331  224,214.274 

Total $3,061,495,499      $2,534,147,679 

The  operating  contracts  between  the 
railways  and  the  Director-General  of  Rail- 
roads are  still  pending.  Bradstreet's  notes 
that,  according  to  latest  accounts,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  "is  largely- 
responsible  for  the  present  delay,"  that 
body  having  been  charged  with  the  im- 
j)ortant  duty  of  computing  and  certifying 
the  amount  of  rentals  based  on  net  oper- 
ating earnings  of  the  various  raih\ars 
during  the  three-year  test-period.  \Vhilf 
some  delay  wduld  naturally  be  inevitable 
in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  "the  commission 
seems  to  have  unduly  protracted  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  preparing 
statistics  from  its  own  rtn-ords." 

The  distribution  of  new  standard  equip- 
ment ordered  by  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration and  allotments  of  its  cost  among 
\arious  roads  have  led  to  more  or  less 
ditTiculty.  Some  of  the  railways  were 
not  in  need  of  the  new  equijiment.  and 
could  not  employ  it  even  if  its  acceptance 
was  forced  upon  them  by  the  railroad 
control.  (\)rporate  officials  of  various'com- 
imiiies  in  consctiuence  opjiosed  the  plan, 
holding  that  by  its  adoption  they  would  l>e 
charged  with,  and  become  resj)on.sil)lc  for, 
tile  cost  of  large  amounts  of  additional 
locomotives  and  cars  "which  were  ntjl 
lu-eessary  for  the  operation  of  their  own 
liiH>s  and  over  the  use  of  which  elsewhere 
they  would  have  no  jurisdiction."  This 
matter  has  been  "regarded  as  too  im- 
portant to  justify  acquiescence  by  the 
railway  companies  without  at  least  a 
])iotest." 
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is  triply-insiilated  shed:  steel 
Boofing  and  Siding 

Moisture — often  containing  sulphuric  acid  from  coal  and  cinders 
—gets  under  the  laps  of  an  ordinary  corrugated  roof,  and  there 
sets  up  rapid  and  insidious  corrosion.  But  not  on  an  APM  Roof, 
because  each  APM  sheet  is  triply  insulated  completely  protected 
— against  corrosion  on  both  sides  and  the  edges  and  ends  by  asphalt, 
asbestos  and  waterproofing. 

Ihe  tough  waterproofing  protects  the  asbestos  from  mechanical 
injury  and  makes  an  attractive  finish.  The  asbestos  is  inert  to 
chemical  fumes,  moisture  and  heat.  The  asphalt  seals  the  steel 
airtight  and  moisture-proof.  That  is  why  APM  defies  corrosion, 
even  from  salt  water  dampness  carrying  free-chlorine.  Write  for 
Bulletin  5525  telling  why  so  many  big  plants  have  selected  APM 
Roofing  and  Siding. 

Established  1905.    Formerly  Asbeitos  Protected  Metal  Co.     Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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How  to  Save 

Coal 

Keep  your  house  at  68  degrees  this 
winter.  It  is  the  healthiest  temper- 
ature in  which  to  Hve.  Experts  say 
overheated  dv/elHngs  are  among  the 
greatest  causes  of  disease. 

lycos 

THERMOMETERS 

help  you  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  68" 
day  in  and  day  out.  Help  you  save  Coal  and 
help  keep  the  family  healthy. 

Remember  the  Army  and  Navy  need  the 
Doctors  as  well  as  all  the  Coal  that  can  be 
saved. 

Install  Tyccs  Thermometers  in  your  home 
today  and  safeguard  your  fuel  consumption. 

Sold  at  drug  stores,  hardware  stores  and  optical 
goods  dealers.  Write  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 


Thfres  a  Tyroi or ^y/orTfiermometer  for  Every   Purpo.se 


1  lir   lAliTury   uifii'sl   for    \in  iinhn    Id.    r)l<'> 
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"A  Pleasant 
Road  To 
Perfect  Health" 


■i^' 


"Economy  in 
Using  House- 
hold Funds-^^ 


Miss  Mary  Arline  Zurhorst,  Principal,  National  Schoo.  of  Domestic  Art  and  Science,  is  a  leading 
authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  relation  of  cooked  foods  to  health.  Her  views,  based  on 
wide  experience,   are  of  the  highest  value.       Miss  Zurhorst  says: 

"As  advocates  of  the  highest  standards  in  the  field  of  cookery,  we  thoroughly  endorse  a  more 
extensive  use  of  citrus  fruits,  such  as  grapefruit  and  oranges,  by  those  interested  in  a  pleasant 
road  to   perfect  health  and   economy  in   using  household   funds.  ' 


Physicians  and  Food  Experts  Advise 
the  Use  of  Grapefruit  and  Oranges 

Physicians  of  all  schools  prescribe  them  for  use  in  hospitals 
and  sick  rooms  and  advise  that  they  be  eaten  liberally  for 
keeping  well. 

Food  experts  agree  in  urging  the  value  of  these  fruits  to 
provide  the  proper  balance  for  meals — used  in  cookery, 
confections,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  their  natural  state. 

Officials  of  the  food  administration  are  encouraging  the 
wider  consumption  of  grapefruit  and  oranges  to  conserve 
the   country's  supply  of   meats,  grains  and  other  solid   foods. 


Sealdsweet  Grapefruit  and  Oranges 
So  Sweet  That  They  Need  No  Sugar 

Choice  Florida  grapefruit  and  oranges  are  marketed  under 
the  Sealdsv\reet  brand  by  growers  cooperating  in  the  non- 
profit Florida  Citrus  Exchange. 

Sealds\veet  fruits  are  tree-ripened,  thin-skinned,  heavy  with 
juice  and  always  pleasing  to  the  taste,  though  sometimes 
they  may  be  rough  and  uninviting  to  the  eye. 

Tree-ripened  Sealdsweet  oranges  require  no  sugar.  Nor 
need  any  be  used  with  Sealdsweet  grapefruit  many  persons 
prefer  them  seasoned  with  salt  instead  of  sugar. 


Free,  Book— ''The  Health   Fruits  of  Florida"— 
and    Sealdsweet    Kitchen    Calendar    and    Chart 

"The   Health   Fruits    of    Flotida."    an    attractive    booklet,    illustrated    in  Scald.iweet    Kitchen   Calendar   and  Chart    oflers   a   different    tuRgection 

colors,    describes    sixty-nine    pleasinK    ways    of  servinu    grapefruit    and  for  the  use   of   gropefruit   for   ever>'   day  in  the  year,   has  calendar  for 

oranges  and  for  using  them  in  cookery  and  confections.     Has  war-time  twelve    months,    blank    space    for    household    memor.-inda    and    gives 

supplement,    giving    desirable    svibatilutes    for    sugar    in     reripea  which  opinions  of  noted  health  authorities   as  to   grapefruit      pleasingly   il'us- 

forTnerly  provided  for  its  use.  trnled  to  ornament   any  kitchen. 

Booklet   and   Calendar- Chart   both  free   on   application 
FLORIDA  CITRUS  EXCHANGE.  628  Citizens  Bank   Bldg..   Tampa.   Florida 


Good  dealers  like  to 
sell  Sealdsweet  grape- 
fruit and  oranges. 


I        supply  >ou  and   insist 
t  h.Tt  he  do  so. 
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be  sent  two  weeks  before  tlie  date  tiiey  are  to  go  into  effect.    Uolh  old  and 
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{Mothers 

Keep  ajar  of 

^usterole  handy 

Sometimes,  in  the  night, 
Pain  comes  to  your  house. 
Then  is  the  time,  most  of 
all,  when  you  rely  on  good 
old  Musterole.  No  fuss,  no 
bother,  no  worry— no  mess- 
ing about  with  plasters  or 
waiting  for  water  to  heat. 

Quickly  you  go  to  the  Musterole 
jar.  A  bit  of  that  clean  white  oint- 
ment on  Little  Bobbie's  chest,  and 
lightly  you  rub  it  in.  A  gentle  tin- 
gle of  skin  puts  Doctor  Nature  to 
work,  and  soon  a  healing  warmth 
reaches  the  congested  spot.  Then 
comes  a  soothing  coolness,  and 
Bobbie  drowses  off  to  sleep. 

For  coughs,  congestions,  bron- 
chitis and  croup,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective.  It  is  good, 
too,  to  drive  away  the  pains  of  rheu- 
matism, lumbago  and  neuralgia. 

Musterole  relieves  —  without 
discomfort. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster,  with  all  the  virtues  of  the 
old-time  plaster  but  none  of  its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole  does  not  blister.  And 
it  is  easy  to  apply.  Just  rub  it  on. 
Rub  it  on— for  little  Bobbie's  cold 
— for  Sister's  bronchitis  —  for 
Grandma's  pains  in  chest  or  back. 
It's  an  old-fashioned  remedy  in  a 
new^-fashioned  form. 

Keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  iloctors  and  nurses  .  recommend 
Musterole.  30c  and  60c  jars.  $2.50 
hospital  size. 

The    Musterole    Co.,    Cleveland,    Ohio 
BEUER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


The  Seal  of 
Depi'Hrfnble  Performance 


Trade  Mark  Registered 
U.  S.  Patent  Office 
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Certified  Service 


This  is  the  peak  of  truck  achievenif  nt : 

In  no  other  truck  are  combined  all  rlu'  units  to 
which  engineers  accord  100%. 

But  the  sum  of  all  motor  truck  experience — the 
convincing  logic  of  actual  service  facts  and  figures 
— governs  construction  of  the  powerful  Acme, 
the  Truck  of  Proved  Units. 

I'erformance  records  show  unmistakably  the  ser- 
vice excellence  of  Continental  Motor,  Timken 
Axles,  and  other  Acme  units.  Thus,  Acme  claims 
to  unit  perfection  are  not  mere  "say-so."  The 
engineering  world  backs  them  up — accords  top 
rating  to  Acme  Proved  Units. 


Y:i.c\\  separate  unit  in  Acme  construction  is  a 
master  product  of  the  master  manufacturer  in  a 
specialized  field.  These  Proved  Units  are  scien- 
tifically combined  —built  into  the  Acme  Truck  by 
Acme  transportation  engineers. 

The  Acme  is  built  in  four  models — one  ton;  two 
ton;  three  and  one-half  ton;  four  ton.  Each  model 
is  oversized  in  both  capacity  and  dimensions. 
Study  the  list  of  Acme  Proved  Units.  Know  why 
each  Acme  model  can  be  depended  upon  to  deliver 
service  far  beyond  the  accepted  standard. 

Write  for  the  Acme  truck  book  "I'ointers  to 
Profits." 


Models:    1  to  4   Tons 


ACMK  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  256  Mitchell  St.,  Cadillac,  Mich, 


PROVKll    iiNirs 

C'oiitinciital  Red  Se;il  Motor 
Tiiiikcii  Axles  ' 

Tinikon  Bcuriims 
Timkcn-David    Bkhmi  Worm 

Driv(- 
Cotta  Transinissi:m 
UorR  &  BtH  k  flutch 
Ross  StoeriiiK  (ii-ar 
lUood  Bros,  t'liiversal  Joints 
I'rosscd  Stocl  I'^raino 
Detroit  Springs 
.\itillcry  Type  Wheels 
iMsenian  Ilijih  Tension 

Maj;neto 
Ra>l"u'Ul  Carbureter 
Stewart  Vaeuuin  Kee<l 
Tuluil.ir Triuk   Tv  iv,-  Racliiuir 
<  '  ntrifuual  T\pr  ( Ineril  ii 


Rt6 


u.s 


PAT. 


OFF. 


of  "Proved  Units 


PROOI 
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The    Dort 
provides  effi- 
cient   cooling 
■withHarrison 
Radiators 


Manufacturers  of  hig,h  ^rade  Auto- 
mobiles know  that  Harrison  Radia 
tors  increase  motor  efficiency,  provide 
perfect  cooling  at  all  times,  assure 
greater  fuel  economy,  and  combine 
all  tKe  qualities  essential  in  a  radia- 
tor. TKat  is  why  so  many  progres- 
sive makers  have  stamped  Harrison     Corporation    ■ 

Radiators  with  their  approval  and     C't°'^  xP°/' 

,    ,  1     ■  1      New  York 

send  them  out  on  their  cars  ta^g,ed 

"O.  K." 


>; 


Harrison 
Radiator 
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How  I  Learned  a  Secret 

In  One  Evening 

That  Tripled  My  Salary 


YOU  SEE  that  child  over  there 
filling  her  little  pail  with  sand? 
Notice  how  she  loses  most  of  what 
she  scoops  up  on  the  tiny  shovel  before 
she  pours  what's  left  into  the  pail. 
More  than  half  of  the  sand  she  starts 
with  is  back  on  the  beach  as  soon  as 
she  lifts  it  up. 

"Well,  she  is  working  with  just 
about  the  same  degree  of  efficiency 
and  in  much  the  same  way  as  does 
the  average  person's  mind  in  transact- 
ing the  duties  of  his  profession  or 
business.  The  comparison  is  not  ex- 
aggerated one  bit." 

The  speaker  who  had  expressed 
himself  in  such  a  decided  way  of 
what  seemed  to  me  an  absurdity  was 
my  old  friend  Will  Brooks  whom  I 
was  visiting  at  his  shore  place,  and 
who  had  made  something  like  a  half 
million  dollars  since  leaving  college 
three  years  before. 

"The  big  trouble  with  most  people,"  he 
went  on,  "is  that  their  minds  don't  retain  the 
things  they  learn.  Every  man  in  the  course 
of  his  activities — whatever  they  are — is  con- 
tinually coming  across  valuable  knowledge, 
new  facts  and  ideas.  Three-fourths  of  them 
don't  leave  the  slightest  impression  on  him. 
He  keeps  filling  up  his  mind  like  the  child 
with  the  shovel,  but  more  than  half  of  his 
knowledge  runs  off  like  that  sand  before  he 
gets  to  the  place  where  he  can  use  it. 

"Knowledge  is  simply  properly  indexed 
facts.  Every  waking  hour  we  live,  whether 
the  time  be  devoted  to  business,  to  recreation, 
or  to  reading  for  pleasure,  will  contribute,  if 
we  let  it,  useful  information.  If  our  minds 
are  trained  to  store  away  facts,  wherever  we 
come  across  them,  and  recall  them  at  will,  our 
knowledge  is  available  for  use  at  the  moment' 
we  need  it. 

"Rapid  thinking  is  simply  the  ability  to 
marshal  into  use  on  the  instant  just  the' right 
fact  or  word  or  name. 
If  our  minds  are  effi- 
cient, they  will  respond 
in  a  flash  to  our  call 
for  the  knowledge  that 
has  been  i)ut  away  and 
recorded  for  later  refer- 
ence. In  the  same  way 
the  knack  of  making 
quick,  accurate  deci- 
sions is  m  e  r  e  1  y  the 
power  to  summon  all 
the  facts  that  have  a 
bearing  on  the  question 
in  hand  and  with  them 
in  \iew  the  right  deci- 
sion, no  matter  how 
quickly  made,  is  a  cer- 
tainty. The  acti\e 
mind  is  the  orderly 
mind.  Mental  activity 
is  mental  resourceful- 
ness. The  mind  that 
does  not  retain  the 
hundreds  of  useful 
things  that  pass  through 
it  daih'  is  bound  to  be 
unorganized,     without 


Testimonials : 

Terence  J.  McManus, 
of  the  firm  o<  Olcott, 
Bonynee,  McManus  & 
Ernst.  Attorneys  and 
Counsellors  at  Law,  170 
Broadw.iy.  and  one  of  the 
most  famous  tri.1l  lawyers 
in  New  York,  says: 


HtAte 


uy   1 

that 


1  reirard  your  ser- 


vicTo  in  irivinff  this  svstrm  to 
the  world  an  a  public  bene- 
faction. The  woniiorlul  Mini- 
pUcityoftho  method,  ami  the 
eaaowith  which  it^principUn 
may  be  acquired,  cspecmlly 
■ppflnl  to  mo.  1  may  add  that 
1  nave  already  hati  occayiun 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ftret  two  lessons  iii  the 
preparation  for  trial  of  nn 
important  action  in  which  1 
am  about  to  enffaffc. ' 

"I  have  examined  and  used 
the  Koth  Memory  Course  and 
I  wish  t»  tell  you  how  pleased 
I  am  witli  It.  1  have  seven 
systems  of  memory  Irainlnif. 
every  one  of  them  of  some 
value,  some  of  very  Brent 
yaUie;  but  the  Roth  course 
introduces  a  new  principle 
which  excels  them  all.  It  is 
as  simple  as  it  is  effective. ** 
KitANK  W.  COLLIER, 

The  Amorican  University. 
Wushin^ton,  D.  C. 

"Memory  Course  received. 
Learne«l  Lesson  No.  1  in  i>ne 
eveniiiff.  Knjnyed  it  ns  much 
ns  1  did  '  t)liver  Twist  "  or 
Mnry  INckford,'  and  have 
niore  as  a  result  to  think 
about  and  a  better  thinker  to 
think  with  to  boot.*" 

W.  H.C.JOHNSON, 
Macon,  Ga. 


resources,  fumbling,  and  uncertain.  In  the 
end  it  will  be  obliged  to  bow  before  the  greater 
powers  of  those  minds  that  have  absorbed 
the  facts,  clinched  them,  indexed  them,  and 
restored  them  for  use  at  the  moment  when 
their  possession  will  prove  of  greater  value 
than  dollars  in  the  bank." 

Brooks  was  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  I  had 
always  found  it  worth  while  listening.  His 
career  forms  one  of  those  stories  of  rapid  rise 
that  seem  so  incredible  when  you  do  not 
know  the  man.  He  had  started,  as  most 
young  fellows  do,  at  a  small  salary  and  without 
influence  of  any  kind.  There  seemed  nothing 
to  distinguish  him  from  other  men  who  began 
work  at  about  the  same  time.  Yet  inside  of 
three  years  he  had  become  a  director  and 
stockholder  in  the  company  that  had  first 
hired  him  in  a  minor  capacity,  and  his  in\est- 
ments  in  other  business  activities  netted  him 
an  income  that  had  already  made  him  a 
wealthy  man.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  his  future. 

I  reported  back  for  work  after  my  brief  two 
weeks'  vacation  with  a  feeling  of  great  dis- 
content. Brooks'  talk  had  put  me  in  a  mood 
of  self-examination.  I  had  to  admit  that  I 
was  about  average  in  the  matter  of  mentally 
recording  the  facts  that  came  under  my 
notice,  but  I  ne\er  realized  before  how  poor 
average  was.  I  "fell  down  "  every  so  often 
in  connecting  a  name  and  a  face  as  most  men 
do.  I  continually  found  it  necessary  to  refer 
to  files  and  records  and  references  for  infor- 
mation that  I  needed.  I  made  a  memoran- 
dum of  appointments  to  be  kept,  and  duties 
to  be  done.  The  big  things  were  fixed  in  my 
mind  clearly  enough,. but  the  casu^i  things, 
not  important  enough  to  impress  themselves 
on  me  but  important  enough  to  be  immensely 
useful  at  the  right  time,  seemed  to  slip  out  of 
my  mind  so  quickly  as  to  convince  me  that, 
average  or  net  average,  my  memory-  needed  im- 
proving if  I  was  to  get  ahead  in  a  business  way. 

In  addressing  even  a  small  group  of  men,  I 
frequently  hemmed  and  hawed,groping  through 
my  mind  for  a  word  or  an  expressi,on,  or  an 
illustration  or  a  fact  that  would  have  strength- 
ened the  point  I  was  trying  to  make.  I  knew 
I  had  lost  customers  for  my  firm,  and  with 
them  had  lost  my  own  commissions,  by  ni\' 
failure  to  bring  in  the  right  argument  in  the 
right  place,  thinking  of  it  only  after  the 
moment  had  passed  and  my  chance  had  gone. 
I  had  seen  business  decisions  made  and  had  a 
part  in  making  them  where  a  difference  of 
thousands  of  dollars  would  ha\  c  been  made  if 
all  the  facts  had  been  clear  in  mind  at  the 
crucial  moment. .  I  had  heard  many  men  offer 
the  excuse  "I  forgot"  in  explanation  of  a 
costly  error  made  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

I  reached  a  decision  in  my  case.  .\nd  1 
thanked  my  stars  that  it  had  not  been  ncnx^^- 
sary  to  learn  by  any  really  painful  cxix-riencf 
just  how  ineflicient  and  dangerous  to  a  man's 
future  an  "average"  memory  is.  I  determined 
that  what  I  leariietl  I  was  going  to  keep.  It 
was  Brotiks  himself  who  ga\e  me  the  name  of 
the  Indepi-ndont  Corporation.  The\  had  re- 
cently init)lisluMl  the  D.nid  M.  Roth  Memory 
Training  Method.  I  lost  no  time  in  getting 
in  touch  with  them  ami  was  \er\-  much  sur- 
prised when  the\  insisted  iipt)n  m\  examining 
the  entire  course  before  pa\  ing  for  it. 

I  shall  ne\er  forget  my  amazement  on  the 
evening  when  I  sat  down  expecting  tocoiuen- 
trate  on  the  first  lesson.  I  was  fully  prejwred 
for  an  hour  or  two  of  gtxxi  hard  study.  In  less 
\\iixn  tivc  minutes  reading   I  had  the  key  to  a 


DAVID  M     HX)TH 

Amazing    Feats    of 
David  M.  Roth 
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good  memory,  and  within  thirty  minutes  after 
I  opened  the  lxx)k  I  had  found  the  secret  that 
I  had  l>een  in  need  of  all  my  life.  The  entire 
course  was  in  se\en  simple  lessons,  each  one 
of  which  was  a  real  jjleasure,  anfi  all  of  them 
together  did  not  require  the  study  that  I  had 
supposed  I  would 
have  to  give  to  each. 

It  was  not  many 
months  ago  that  I 
considered  a  good 
memory  nothing  more 
than  acuriousnatura! 
gift,  useful  enough  if 
you  had  it,  but  noth- 
ing to  worry  about  if 
you  didn't.  Today, 
I  know  that  a  good, 
trained  memory  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to 
effective  work  of  any 
kind.  I  have  my 
proof  of  it  in  the  fact 
that  my  salar>'  has 
tripled  since  I  applied 
Mr.  Roth's  simple 
memory  principles.  I 
am  not  in  the  million- 
aire class  by  any 
means,  but"  I  don't 
see  any  barrier  ahead 
that  is  going' to  keep 
me  out  of  it. 

Send  no  Money 

So  confident  is  the 
Independent  Corpo- 
ration,  the  publishers 
of  the  Roth  Memory 
Course,  that  you  will 
see  at  once  how  easy 
it  is  to  multiph-  the 
power  of  your  mem- 
ory, and  how  easily 
you  can  accjuire  the 
.secret  of  a  gtKxl  mem- 
ory in  one  e\"ening, 
that  they  are  willing 
to  send  the  course  on  free  examination. 

Don't  send  any  mone\-.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon  or  write  a  letttr  and  the  complete 
course  will  f)e  sent,  all  charges  jirepiaid,  at  once. 
If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  send  it  back 
any  time  within  fi\e  days  after  you  recei\-e  it 
and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleast<l  as 
are  the  thous,inds  of  other  men  and  women 
who  ha\e  used  the  ct)urse,  send  onK  $.s  ii>  full 
payment.  \o\i  take  no  risk  and  you  ha\-e 
exerj-thing  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now 
before  this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE    EXAMINATION    COUPON 

1   Inl^qjenDmt  iTorpotTiiitia 

I  DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

i        D«pt.  2311  119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

.        I'lihiiihns  of  Thr  Indrprndrnt  \and  Harprri  HVrfc/yj 

I  Please  setitl  mc  the  Roth  Meinoo'  Cour«  <rf  Se^-«o 

I       1  os-oons.     I   will   cither   remail    tl.. 
.        w  iihin  five  daj's  after  its  rei-eir>t  or 

I        S<imr 

Address. 

I       P.O - 

I       Slatt. ....L.D.  it-T6-i8 
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What  15°  A  You  f  Natioii's  Capital 

I ,!.„..   ,....„    ,u^  A...„.  ,./#A^  ry^thA^ri^.   /c  ,i.„l  The- Imle  matter  of  15c  m  sumps  or  <  ..in  will  l.rinjr  you  the  ■  Pathfinder  13 


njr  you  the  ■  Pathfinder  13 
k^  on  trial.  Thr*  Tath h  ndcr  i'-  -Wi  illuvtratc^i  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
•  enter  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  26th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
eniptvingthe  pur9e;it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  troiii}f  oa  In  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 
means.  If  yoit  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
•  n;f.  wholesome,  I  lie  I'atli  finder  is  yours.  If  v<>ii  vm.uM  api>re<-iate  a  paper  wh  if  h  puts  everytli  it.  (f  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send  ISc 
toBhowthutyoumiifht  like  such  a  paper,  and  wr  will  mnd  the  l'athfind<  ron  i^roba-  TkA  pAfhfinH»r  Rnv  c^  U/aeltin«fl>An  fk  ft 
tionl3wuck«.    The  JGc  doeaootrepay  ua.  butwcorc  sUd  toiuvtat  inocwfncndH,     ■  "^^  rdUUinuer,  DOX    56f  fVaSningtOlly  D.C* 


Washingtitn.  the  hmne  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center   of  civilization;    history   is    being 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The   Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  revit'w  gives  you  a  clear,  im^ 
partial  and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  avoirs    ^ 
du ring    these   strenuous,    epoch  -  making    days. 


SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.    Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 

way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledi;e  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Youne  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledije  a  Father  Should  Imparl  lo  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 


Allin  one  volume 

Illustrated 
$2.00  postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Write  fi.r  "OtluT  IV-npl.'*  ,s  Opinions  "  aii<l  TaM<- of  Ci.ntents. 
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•lllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIHIMIMMItllltl 


783  PERRY  BUILDING.  PHILA..  PA. 
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-THE     INFLUENCE    OF     THE 

IVf  IlVri  "^  ^'^'^  HODY."  A  most  Interest- 
*■  M.M.yy  mJ  innlittle voluitieonawidelydiscussed 
tof)i(-.  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  60  cts.  net;  by  mail,  64  cts.  Funk  & 
Watjnalls  (ompany,  .i  .1,1-60  Fourth  .Vve.,  New  York 


BOOKKEEPER 

GET  OUT  OF   THE   RUT: 

becomi--  a  HTlificd  I'ublic  or  Ccst  Atcouiitant;  go  into  busi- 
ness for  >oiirself;  dfinand  for  expert  accountants  exceeds  the 
supply:  our  sraduatcs  earn  over  $5,000  yearly;  have  more 
business  than  thpy  can  handle;  learn  at  home  in  spare  time 
by  our  new  system.   Write  for  booklet  and  special  oiifer. 

We  have  no  solicitors. 
Universal  Business  Institute,  192  Pullman   Bldg.,  New  York 

STANDARD    DICTIO.NAIIY   superiority  <iukkl.v   becomes 

plain  t"  till-  man  or  wnian   ^vho  investi',:ate)». 


^      Home  Study      ' 

(27lh  Ye»r) 

Business  Communication,  Forms  of  Public 
Atidress  — and  more  than  400  other  Academic 
and  professional  courses  are  ofieied  by  corre- 
spondence.   Address: 

Siyp  Mniufrsilg  of  Qlljtragfl 

^ Division  9,    Chicago,  111^ ^E 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

IH  TWO  TEARS 


you  ARE  BADLY 
HAHPICAPPiD 


if  you  lack  High  School  training  You  cannot 
attain  social  or  business  prominence.  You  are 
barred  from  a  successful  business  career,  from 
the  leading  professions,  from  well-paid  civil 
service  jobs,  from  teaching  and  college  entrance.  In  fact,  employers  in  practically 
all  worthwhile  positions  demand  High  School  training.  That's  the  way  you  are 
handicapped  if  you  lack  this  vital  training.  But  you  can  remove  this  obstacle  to  your 
success.    The  American  School  Course  meets  everx  requircmetit. 

FIT  TOUBSELF  FOR  A  BIG  FUTURE 

TliisCour.se,  which  has  bten  prepared  by  some  of  America'.s  KadmK  professors,  will  broaden 
your  mind,  and  make  you  keen,  alert  and  capable.  It  is  complete,  simplified,  and  Rives  you  the  same 
traininK  as  a  resident  school  will.  Every  lesson  is  written  specially  for  home  study,  and  competent 
instructors  Ruide  and  coach  you  from  start  to  finish.  It  absolutely  gives  you  the  knowledge  that 
now  stands  as  a  barrier  between  you  and  desirable  positions. 

USE  IDLE  HOURS  ONLY    rHAINING  DECIDES  PAT 


Most  people  idle  away  fifty  hours  a  week. 
Probably  you  do,  too.  Use  only  one-tifth  of  that 
lime  for  studying  and  you  can  easily  remove 
your  present  handicap  within  tivo years.  The 
question  of  your  success  hinges  on  whether  or 
not  you  will  devote  a  part  of  your  spare  time  to 
this  home  study  course  of  High  School  training. 

MAKE  THIS  TEST  --  IT 
COSTS    you  NOTHING 

So  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  how  thorough 
we  t  rain,  how  completely  we  cover  every  subject, 
and  how  simple  it  is  to  master  the  lessons,  we 
invite  you  or  anybody  to  take 
10  lessons  in  the  Hixh  School 
Course  —  or  any  Course  in 
the  coupon  below  —  before 
deciding  whether  you  wish 
to  continue  or  not.  You  do 
uot  risk  one.  cent.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction.  On  that 
basis  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  test  us  and  yourself  at  the 
same  time. 


There  is  only  one  kiioiiii  tiay  to  increase  your 
earning  poiver—on\y  one  way  to  get  the  position 
you  want  and  the  pay  you  want.  101;  must  train. 
The  difference  between  $15  and  $50  a  week  is 
measured  only  by  training— knowing  HOW.  Let 
us  assist  you  to  acquire  the  knowledge  you  need. 
Our  training  does  not  interfere  v»:th  your  pres- 
ent work.  Check  and  mail  the  coupon  for  full 
particul.irs  and  Free  Bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  i 


[vji: 


Dept.  II  •-•  l<»N  »  IIK   .\(.<> 


TRAININC-THE  KEY  TO   SUCCESS 


Explain  how 
for  tlie  posit 
..MlBh  Si'liool  (irndnate 
-Kleetrleal  Knglneer 
.  Klee.  Light  .V  fowcrSupt 
. Hydroelectric  Knutnecr 
..Telephone  Knglneer 
■Telegrapli  Knglneer 
..^V)releH•'  Operatur 

Archlteet 

Itiilldlne  Contractor 
Civil  Mutineer 

Struetnral  Kiiglneer 
Medtanlenl  I'^nglui-er 
.Shop  Siiperlnteiulent 

ste»n»  KnRlneer 
„DraCtBman  and  Designer 


I  can  (jualify 
ion  checked. 

T.aw.ver 

l!n^lnesR  Manager 

I'ertllled   I'lili.  .\eeoiintant 

Accnuntant  and  Auditor 

Bookkeeper 

StenoRraplier 

KIre  Intinranee  Expert 

Sanitary  Kngliieer 

Manter  I'liiniljer 

Ileatlni!  *  Vent.  F.nglnger 

Automobile  Knglneer 

Aiitoniohlle  Hepalrman 

Airplane  Mechanic 

(Jeneral  Education  Course 

Couimon  School  Hranehea 


Name. 


Aodrera. 


Wilson  and  Foch  say 

"A    man    has    deprived    himself     of 
the  best  there  is  in  the  world  who  has 

deprived   himself 

of  intimate  knowl- 

edge  of  the  Bible." 

—Pres.  Wilson. 

"The  Bible  ia 
certainly  the  best 
preparation  that 
you  can  give  to  an 
American  soldier 
going  into  battle 

tos7istain   his  maqnifcent  ideal  and 
faith." — Marshal  Foch. 

Answer  this  "Call  to  the  Colors" 

R«»  a  Twaint^A  These  two  great  leaders 
t»e   d    irainea        ^.oj^.^    ^    direct    appeal 

Chri<if-ianAVorlc«>r  '°  intelligent  men 
V,^Iiriblian  VV  OrKer    andwomen    tobusy 

teachers,  physicians,  students,  office,  industrial 
and  home  workers,  farmers,  mechanics,  soldiers 
—as  well  as  to  ministers,  missionaries,  evangel- 
ists, etc.  Never  was  there  such  a  great  demand 
for  those  who  really  knotv  the  Bible-  now  and  after 
the  war.  There  is  personal  profit  beyond  any- 
thing you  can  imagine  in  careful,  systematic  Bible 
Reading  and  Study.  Get  ready!  St«u-t  at  once!  The 

Correspondence  Courses 

of  the  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE  will  irive  you  a  system 
to  study  by— a  (ruide,  a  teacher.  You  will  be  a  permmal  pu- 
pil tirne,  place  and  amount  of  study  under  your  control.  E.x- 
aminations  are  written,  a.ssurinB:  accuracy  in  your  work. 
^VltlTp;  Over  5,000  enrolled  last  year,  8  different  courses. 
TOD.VY    Terms  nominal.  Send  now  for  Free  Prospectus. 

THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  ISO8  153  iDstitute  Place  Chicago,  III. 


E  PAG  E  S 

~    I      11^         HANDY 
LUC.        TUBES 


•MEND-DONT   SPEND" 


^  made  by  the 
I  RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER,MASS. 
I         vijho  also  make  and  guarantee 


CIGNET 

^^^    THE     PERMANENT         M 

INK 


English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  .ill  Prepositions,    ("oniunciions,  Rclamc 
Pronouns  and    .Xdvcrhs.  cl<-arl\-     anrl    thorouchU    descnl  t-.l 
and  illustrated  in  (oiinrcd't'C!  o./'  English  Spcecn,  hy  Ja.mks  (  . 
Kern.\i.i>,  I..H.n.     (Tom.  Ii.io;  hy  ir.ajl,  Ji.63. 
FUNK  &  \V.\(;\'.\I,LS  COM  PANV     ....     New  Yoitc 

pg-w-^':g--aTa-ngrTg-iing-ig-^-Hrgi 

Xraining  jor  /Authorship 


I 

III 

in 
III 
III 
ill 

I 

Ill 
III 
III 
in 
w 

in 


HoWtoNv'ntc,  WhuHo  wViic.  • 
and  WhtTf  \o  .sell . 

CuHiVnlf  your  mind.  Develop 
yourlilcKiry  jiiffs.MusK'r  IKe 
or\  of  self- e.^pres.** ion.  Make' 
)'onr  spare  iinie  prof  litible. 
Turn  your  ideas  inio  doUnr;: 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-. 

iny.  Versification.  Journalism. 

Play  Writing.    Photoplay 

Writing,  etc.   taught    person. 

Dr.  E.SCnwVJtl      .,Ily  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Escnwein. 

for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincotts  Mag.izine.  and 

a  staff  of  literary  e.\perts.     Constructive  criticism, 

Frank,    honest,    helpful    advice.      ^Real  teachir)g. 

Oiw  pupil  h»»  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
arlKleii  written  mostly  in  spAtc  time — "pl«y  work."  he 
.alls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
.omplelinR  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
ATiA  mother,  is  Averjiging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognise  it.  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wr  ruM'!-''  TAe  H'riler's  Library.  Wr  alM)  publivh  Tttr 
Writer'a  AfonrA/y.  r^ivcuiliy  valuable  tor  its  rull  lepons  of 
ihr  lilrTsry  rrurkt-i.     Brsidrs   out  tvAchinc  scr\'iCT,  wc  oHrr  » 

trt^noscnpi  criticism  serx-icr. 

ISO-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

yf^  Xf\e  Homo  Correspondence  School 


nep't,74     5piin<]fiold,  Mass. 


-en  I'^o-* 
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Master 
Business 
Letter  Writing 

By  the  *'Case"  System 

The  last  word  in  practical  methods  for 
mastering  Business  Letter  VVritinc  is  now  offered  you 
by  the  LaSalle  Home  Training  Course  which  closely 
follows  the  "Case"  method  of  teaching  law  in  tiie  lead- 
ing American  universities. 

The  "Case"  method  is  not  a  theory  but  applies 
proved  practice  at  once.  You  begin  immediately  by 
writing  actual  business  letters  on  specified  subjects 
guided  by  master  letters  which  have  produced  remark- 
able results.  You  also  have  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  LaSalle  experts.  You  learn  to  do  by  doing — and  at 
every  point  you  have  constructive  criticism  which 
makes  every  principle  clear. 

You  are  taught  the  basic  principles  of  effective  busi- 
ness letter  writing,  you  are  shown  how  to  analyze  an 
actual  letter  writing  problem,  how  to  bring  argument, 
persuasion  and  convincing  facts  to  bear  upon  the  reader 
— and  you  put  these  principles  into  practical  application 
under  the  direction  of  master  letter  writers.  You  are 
trained  to  produce  the  samej  kind  of  letters  that  the 
most  capable  correspondents  are  writing  at  their  busi- 
ness desks  today. 

Skilled  Letter  Writers 
In  Demand 

No  matter  what  position  i  ou  may  hold,  you  can  be  more 
efficient  in  it  if  yon  are  a  master  of  business  letter  writing. 
And  now  the  new  positions  of  Correspondence  Supervisor, 
Correspondence  Critic,  General  House  Correspondent,  Sales 
Correspondent,  Collection  Correspondent,  etc.,  are  being 
created  by  many  concerns  who  pay  big  salaries  to  experts. 
The  importance  of  the  effective  business  letter  is  realized 
now  as  never  before  in  every  department  of  commerce. 

Train  By  Mail 

You  can  master  Business  Letter  Writing  by  the  "Case" 
method  in  your  spare  time  in  your  own  home.  Vou  need 
not  take  any  time  from  any  position  you  may  hold.  Simply 
use  some  of  your  leisure  hours.  Thckinstruction  comes  en- 
tirely by  mail.  Proceed  at  any  rate  you  choose, — you  are 
not  heldiback  nor  pushed  too  fast.  Every  point  is  made 
clear  before  you  go  on  to  the  next.  And  you  can  pay  for  the 
course  on  our  easy  term.s — a  little  each  month  if  you  wish. 

Send  the  Coupon 

Whatever  you  may  think  now  about  this  training,  at 
least  get  our  book  "Master  Letters  in  Business"  which  tells 
about  the  big  field  open  to  letter  experts,  and  shows  liow  to 
qualify  quickly  for  the  higher  positions.  This  book  is  liter- 
ally lilleu  with  information  tew  even  to  many  now  in  active 
business  life.  This  book  [and  complete  information  about 
thi*  course,  the  fees  and  the  terms  free.     Niail  coupon  to(^a^', 

LVs  ALlE"EXTENSiON~  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extenitlon  University"* 
Drpt.  1152-BLWA  Chicago,  III. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  ui>on  me,  please  send   full  in- 
formation about  your  (  ourse  and  Ser- 
vice   in    Business     Letter    Writing, 
Correspondence    Management    and 
the  opportunities    this    training 

offers.      Also    send    book    "Master         •— ^—MwnrT^^^.— 
Letters  in  Business."  BiM!IW!SiMn!/M9KK '' / 

Name 

Address 

Present  Position 


THE   STANDAIll)    mCTIONAUY    is   n<-.-.1r<1    In   ev,  rv 
Alnerieftli  lioine  wliorc  etliu'ation  and  culture  are  truly  rstcclned. 


LANGUAGES  ^^l^'^ro 

ON     Al_l_ 


Like  Lvarnin^  &  tuo<- -aiil  >e  cai<>.''  Our  Disc  Keoordi 
ffprftt  the  C'>rr«-ot  aocriit  and  pronun«iKiion  uolll  you 
"  now  IL     Ffcuilly  and    fritnitu  •njoT   i»nEnig;«  Bludj   by   the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Roaanthal'a  Practical  LIngulslry 

Ule<l  fend  rrcoiamendrd  hj  «4lucatori  in  Ukdirg  ool1rf;«i. 
P.  M.  C,  Fr»nch  WiUtiTT  Con¥«rBiition,  with  rrcorda 
for  Soliliera.      Write  for  liooklet  mil  Free  Triftk  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE   PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Bldg.    2  W.  46lh  Street,  N.Y, 


SPAKISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


H  BECOME  AN  EXPFiRT 

Accountant 

Kxecutive  Accounbuitn  foinniaml  biff  RAlarios.  '*  .lousantlrt  of  fimm 
ne*d  them.  Only  J.&OO  (.'iititied  Publii'  Accounf  nt*  in  II.  S.  Mrtny 
Wc  purnnig  $;i,OUO  to  $10,000  n  yoar.  Wo  train  y  'U  thoroly  b>  mall  in 
■paro  Umo  for  C  I'.  A.  uxaniinutiona  or  oxoc**i.ive  iircounlinir  poni- 
nons,  Knowlcdico  of  bookkccpingr  iinnece»Bi»-y  to  boKin— wo  prcpnro 
you  from  tlio  KTouiiii  up.  Our  course  aT>U  aorvice  are  uniior  th« 
■up«iviHion  of  Willinm  B.  Caatenholc.  A.  M..  C  P.  A..  Former 
*^'J**'Pt*'"llor  and  Instructor.  Univer-iiiy  of  ItlinoiB,  Assisted  by  a 
■t»ff  of  C.  1'.  A'».  includini;  memb'Msof  the  Aniericnn  Institute  of 
Accountants.  l>ow  tuition  fi-o— e'^iy  tomiK.  Wrilu  now  for  infor- 
nabon  and  free  book  of  Afcountancy  fiu't«. 

L«  Salle  Extension  University.  Dept.  1162-HAB,  Chicago 
"  i'fie   l\'arld's    Cmf'Kcst  Extension  I'nivvrsily" 


The    Little  Girl   who  graduated    from   the 
St.  Nicholas  League  to  the  Royal  Academy 


She  loved  to  draw  pictures.  Being  a 
reader  of  St.  Nicholas  she  began  to  send 
her  drawings  to  the  St.  Nicholas  League 
competitions.  Her  work  grew  better 
and  better.  Not  very  long  afterward, 
she  painted  a  picture  that  was  hung  in 
the  great  Royal  Academy  of  London. 

Thousands  of  successful  men  and 
women  have  had  their  ambition  stirred 
and  their  talents  guided  by  St.  Nicholas. 

James  Montgomery  Flagg  drew  /its 
first  pictures  for  St.  Nicholas  League. 
Kate  Douglas  Wigginand  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart  were  ardent  readers  of  St. 
Nicholas.  So  was  President  Hibben  of 
Princeton  University  and  Prof.  Phelps  of 
Yale.  Presidents Taft  and  Roosevelt  sub- 
scribed to  St.  Nicholas  for  their  children. 

What  do  your  boys  and  girls  read .''  Do 
they  read  stories .''  What  kind  of  stories.'' 
Through  what  kind  of  a  window  are 
they  getting  their  outlook  on  the  world.'' 

Give  them  St.  Nicholas — a  magazine 
that  belongs  to  youth.  It  is  alive  and 
vibrant  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth ; 
with  the  thousand  new  interests,  and 
happiness  and  forward-looking  spirit  of 
the  'teens. 

St.  Nicholas  has  lots  of  stories,  thrill- 
ing, fascinating  but  cleanand  wholesome. 


Wondrously  interesting  are  the  articles 
on  sports,  travel,  new  things  in  science, 
new  discoveries  in  nature.  There  is  a 
special  department  on  patriotic  work,  and 
a  review  of  the  war  and  world  events 
written  especially  for  the  youthful  mind. 

Yes,  St.  Nicholas  is  a  real  magazine 
for  real  boys  and  girls- — the  boys  and 
tirls  who  will  be  leaders  of  the  nation  in 
a  few  years. 

Can  you  afford  to  deprive  your  chil- 
dren of  the  benefit,  the  opportunity  for 
advancement,  not  to  mention  the  happi- 
ness they  will  get  from  St.  Nicholas  .'' 

Let  us  include  your  home  in  the  happy 
company  of  St.  Nicholas  friends.  The 
cost  is  so  little — less  than  a  cent  a  da>' — 
only  $3  a  year  or  $S  for  two  years.  St. 
Nicholas  is  one  of  the  few  things  that 
have  not  advanced  in  price. 

Won't  you  use  the  coupon  and  mail 
your  subscription  today.' 


I  ST.  NICMOL.AS.  Suhkcriptiun  Dcpt.  L-1 
I  35'  Fourth  .\vcnuc,  New  Voik 

•  Please  enter  the  following  name  as  siib- 
j  scriher  to  St.  Nicholas  for  years.  En- 
j  closed  is  .*  in  pavment. 


I 


Name 


I 

•  Address 
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Your  1920  Overcoat 

IF  you're  going  to  buy  an 
overcoat  this  season,  buy  one 
that  will  be  good  for  191  9  and 
1920,  and  maybe  another  win- 
ter after  that. 

7  hat's  the  way  to  save  money 
in  clothes;  get  the  quality  that 
lasts,  that  wears  and  looks  well; 
clothes  like  that  cost  more  at 
hrst,  but  less  in  the  end. 

We  make  our  clothes  that 
way;  ail-wool  fabrics  for  ser- 
vice and  shape-keeping;  the 
best  of  tailoring  for  the  same 
reasons.  You  needn't  accept 
less  unless  vou  want  less. 


Hart  SchafFner&  Marx 


Pi 


Clothes  that  save 
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TOPICS    -   OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


THE   GERMAN   COLLAPSE 


WITH  THE  AMERIOAX  ARMY  AT  SEDAN  ami 
the  British  approaftliinf;  Waterloo,  aiul  witli  the 
whole  southern  frontier  of  (lennany  open  to  Allied 
armies  through  th(!  surrender  of  Austria,  (Jerinany  was  doomed 
from  a  military  standpoint  when  her  representatives  met 
Marshal  Foch  and  Admiral  Wemyss  to  agree  on  an  armistice. 
Even  so,  the  defeat  might  have  been  put  off  for  a  short  time, 
perhaps'until  spring,  but  for  the  "red"  menace  at  home.  Tin- 
haste  of  Germany's  rulers  to  seek  an  armistice  was  primarilx- 
caused,  many  of  our  editors  are  now  con^^nced,  not  .so  much  by 
the  foe  before  them  as  by  the  fear  of  the  rising  sea  of  revolution 
behind  them.  "These  titled  murderers,"  to  use  the  Socialist 
New  York  Call's  apt  characterization,  "had  in  their  rear  the 
rising  rage  of  the  millions  of  people  who  had  su^erefl  under 
their  autocratic  rule,  and  this  rage  made  any  terms  that  the 
Allies  might  propose  seem  mild  compared  with  the  |)enalties 
that  the  German  i>eople  were  jireparing  to  exact  from  the  .lunker 
class,  whohad  sent  millions  of  their  sons  to  slaughter  and  nuiirtied 
millions  more,  consigning  them  to  the  horrors  of  a  living  death." 
Germany  was  a  besieged  fortress,  with  no  hope  of  relief  and  no 
chance  for  a  successful  sortie.  Surrender  was  inevitable.  But, 
as  the  New  York  fJreuing  Post  points  out,  "if  the  hopelessness 
of  military  victory  brought  the  Gernuin  Government  to  the 
verge  of  surrender,"  the  need  Avas  reenforced  by  "mutiny  in  the 
German  Fleet  and  revolt  in  the  streets  of  Hamburg."  The  Ger- 
man Socialists  were  threatening  revolution  if  their  i)lenii)oten- 
tiarics  came  back  without  an  armistice.  Here  The  Ercning  Post 
finds  justification  for  that  i)olicy  of  delay,  that  "dangerous" 
policy  of  "negotiation"  against  which  President  Wilson's 
critics  have  cried  out.  If  is  now  clear  enough,  at  least  to  this 
editor,  that  "it  is  not  the  morale  of  the  Allies  that  has  been 
imperiled,  but  the  morale  of  the  Gernuin  people  that  has  been 
broken."  And  the  peace  offensive  worked  hand  in  hand  witii 
the  military  offensive  which  has  so  nearlj-  cleared  France  of  the 
T(>u1on  invader.  "Foch,  the  master,  has  playc^l  witli  skilled 
touch  on  the  keys  of  a  mighty  organ  from  the  N'orth  Sea  to  tlie 
Meuse;  and  in  the  final  harmony  the  American  Army  has  rung 
true."  To  the  New  York  Globe  the  capitulation  of  an  isolat<'d 
and  defeated  Germany  seems  to  come  after  all  "through,  a 
military  decision."     It  says: 

"The  brave  men.  li\ing  and  dead,  who  ha\e  appeared  on  the 
battle-fit>ld  ha\'e  ci'eated  tluM'onditions  of  i)«-aee.  .  .  .  The  toast 
of  the  hour  is  to  the  soldiers  and  such  d(>eisions  as  to  introduce 
conscription  in  this  country  and  to  send  a  great  American  Arm\ 
across  the  seas.  .lotTre  saved  civilization  at  th«'  Marne  by  his 
militarv  skill.  He  saved  it  again  by  his  robust  conimon  sense 
when  he  induced  our  Government,  wht>n  miiuls  were  not  nuide  uj), 
to  dispatch  armed  men  across  the  seas." 

If  Joffre  and  Foch  won  the  battl(>  for  civilization,  Germany's 
generals  must  be  held  responsible  for  losing  the  battle  for  Kiiliiir, 
in  the  ojjinion  of  th»>  Rrooklx  n  (^itizcti,  which  s«>es  in  th(>  inferi- 
ority of  German  military  leadership  the  chief  reason  wh\-  Ger- 


many  accomj)lished   "downfall"   and   not   "world   dominion." 
As  we  read: 

"It  was  .said  of  the  Kren<'h  armies  in  IHIO  that  they  were  lions 
\('<\  by  jackasses.  The  CJerman  armies  in  this  war  ha\'e  pro\ed 
their  couratre  and  iron  discipline.  They,  too,  were  lions  in  tlm 
field,  but   their  generals  \v»'re  jackasses." 

Yet,  tho  the  German  may  have  been  a  lion  in  the  field,  he  was 
getting  to  be  a  very  tired  lion.  An  ai)peal  to  the  German  people 
from  the  Berlin  (Jovernment  admitte<l  that  the  <"omnian<lers  of 
the  Army  and  Xavy  as  well  as  the  men  wanted  peace,  and  the 
soldiers  and  .sailors  were  told  that  continued  di.scijjline  and  order 
would  help  to  bring  it  sj)eedily  to  pass.  But  the  sailors  at  Kiel 
thought  otherwise  and  i)n<'ii)itated  an  outbreak  which  resul1e<l 
in  the  mutiny  of  practically  the  entire  fJerman  Fleet  and  was  a 
signal  for  revolutionary  outl)reaks  throughout  all  northern 
( lermany.  There  was  an  unconfinned  rei)ort  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  mutiny  was  an  order  to  sail  out  and  attack  the 
British  Fh-et  in  a  "forlorn-hope"  battle.  But  Mr.  William  L. 
Mcl'herson  remiiuls  us  in  the  Xew  ^'ork  Trlhimr  that 

"The  German  Xa\y  has  l)een  lioneyconii)ed  for  a  coui)le  of 
years  i)ast  with  disaffection.  There  was  a  serious  mutiny  at 
Wilhelmshaven  in  1017.  .\n<I  it  was  dev«'loi)ed  by  a  debate  in 
the  Reichstag  that  the  Admiraltx'  had  accused  certain  Minority 
Socialist  De])uties  of  comi)licity  in  an  effort  to  Bolshevizc  the 
fleet.  Conditions  in  the  Xa\y  made  such  pro|)aganda  fruitful. 
Most  of  the  sailors  were  inactive.  Morale  dt^-ayed  while  the 
ships  lay  i<Ue  in  i)ort.  Volunteering  faihd  to  supply  crews  for 
the  submai'ines.  and  the  -Vtimiraltj'  had  to  resort  to  drafts  for 
this  ser\ice,  which  carried  with  it  a  practical  sentence  of  <leath." 

Orderly  ju'ogress  toward  eithiT  a  c-onstifutional  monan-hy 
under  William  11.  or  .some  other  llohenzollern  or  a  Wittelsbach 
or  toward  a  n-public  seems  rather  unlik«'ly  to  our  editors  a-**  they 
note  the  raising  of  the  red  flag  in  the  great  industrial  centers  of 
northern  Germany.  They  rememlu-r  what  hapjMned  in  Hussia 
and  what  is  hapjM'ning  in  Austria  and  exi>ect  to  see  a  spread  of 
Bolshevism  to  Geruumy.  The  Xewark  \ews  reminds  us  that 
"it  has  been  the  history  of  countries  when  their  defeat  was  so 
utter  as  to  produce  a  revolution  that  the  transition  was  acconi- 
l)anie(l  by  the  temporary  ascendency  of  an  extremely  radical 
element."  The  Xew  York  Call,  a  s{>okesman  of  the  American 
Socialist  party,  sees  a  race  between  reform  and  revolution  in 
Geruumy  and  beli(>\  es  that  power  is  drifting  toward  the  So<'ia'ists. 
It  lalls  attention  to  the  infliunce  of  re\  olutionary  movements 
in  .Vustria.  Bulgaria,  and  Bohemia,  and  notes  a  rejwrt  that  "the 
Russian  re\()bitionists  have  binn  sending  an  averagei  of  fifty 
revolutionary  ])roi)agandists  over  th«'  German  frontier  each 
day."  Xot  the  least  of  these  pro]vigandists,  aj^parently,  wa.*^  the 
Holshe\  ik  .Embassador  at  Berlin,  whose  acti\ities  in  this  direc- 
tion recently  led  to  his  dismissal  by  the  German  Goveniment 
and  the  rui)turt>  of  diplomatic  relations  befwit'n  Berlin  and 
Moscow.     While  this  Socialist    paj>er  naturalh    w.'  -  theM' 

de\  elopmenfs,  otluT  journals  of  more   const-rvat.   •       .  \vs  are 
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somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  "dread  specter"  of  anarchy  in 
Central  Europe.  The  New  York  Evening  Sun  admits  the  general 
supposition  that  the  Germans  are  "too  enlightened,  too  thorough- 
ly disciplined"  to  go  Bolshevik.  But  this  danger,  it  declares, 
exists  in  Germany  in  a  most  real  form.     We  read  on: 

"Throughout  the  war  riots  and  strikes  have  proclaimed  its 


GERMAN  "  REPENTANCE.' 

—Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

presence,  and  none  the  less  loudly  because  supprest  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  militarism.  Germany  has  long  been  the  home  of 
radical  ideas,  and  from  Germany  have  gone  out  leaders  in  the 
radical  movements  of  other  lands. 

"Nor  can  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
people,  who  now  must  take  into  their  hands  the  control  of  the 
state,  are  almost  entirely  untrained  in  self-government,  that 
they  have  throughout  their  history  displaj'ed  no  capacity  for 
managing  their  own  affairs." 

But  whatever  the  immediate  cause  of  her  downfall,  whether 
we  think  of  Germany  as  yielding  to  the  threat  of  Foch's  vic- 
torious armies  on  the  west,  or  of  the  British  blockade 
on  the  north,  or  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  on  the  east, 
or  of  Austrian  anarchy  on  the  south,  the  hour  had 
come,  declares  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  when  'Germany  must  siu-render  or  die; 
die  as  Russia  has  died,  and  as  Austria  is  dying."  Mr. 
Simonds  continues: 


"Whatever  Germany  saves  from  the  WTecknow  she 
will  save  by  negotiation  and  not  by  fighting.  The 
military  phase  of  {he  war  is  already  o\('r,  and  the 
problem  wliich  remains  is  whether  Germany  in  the 
j)oace  conf(>rence  can  repeat  the  trimnph  of  Talley- 
rand at  \ho  Congress  of  Vienna  and  sa\e  by  dii>lo- 
macy  what  she  has  lo.st  by  arms.  This  is  the  great 
peril;    this  is. the  remaining  danger  for  our  alliance." 


the  United  States  and  the  German  Government.  Subject  to  the 
qualifications  which  follow,  they  declare  their  willingness  to 
make  peace  with  the  Government  of  Germany  on  the  terms  of 
peace  laid  down  in  the  President's  address  to  Congress  of  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  and  the  principles  of  settlement  enunciated  in  his 
subsequent  addresses. 

"They  must  point  out,  however,  that  Clause  2,  relating  to 
what  is  usually  described  as  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  is  open  to 
^•arious  interpretations,  some  of  which  they  could  not  accept. 
They  must,  therefore,  reserve  to  themselves  complete  freedom  on 
this  subject  when  they  enter  the  peace  conference. 

"  Further,  in  the  conditions  of  peace,  laid  down  in  his  address  to 
Congress  of  January  8,  1918,  the  President  declared  that  invaded 
territories  must  be  restored  as  well  as  evacuated  and  freed.  The 
Allied  Governments  feel  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
exist  as  to  what  this  provision  implies.  By  it  tin  \  understand 
that  compensation  will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage 
done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their  property 
by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air." 

The  Secretary  of  State  added  that  the  President  had  instructed 
him  "to  say  that  he  is  in  agreement  with  the  interpretation  set 
forth  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  memorandum  above  quoted," 
and  to  notify  Germany  that  Marshal  Foch  was  authorized  to 
meet  representatives  of  the  German  Government  "and  to 
communicate  to  them  terms  of  an  armistice." 

The  two  amendments  to  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points, 
insisting  on  reparation  and  limiting  the  "freedom  of  seas"  clause, 
seem  altogether  satisfactory  to  our  press.  In  insisting  on  its 
own  interpretation  of  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  the  \'ersailles 
Council,  notes  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  "has  avoided  the 
subscribing  of  a  pledge  to  a  catchword  that  Germany  long  used 
as  a  cloak  for  its  own  commercial  and  naval  propaganda." 
Furthermore,  this  New  York  daily  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
right  to  collect  indemnity-  for  damages  sustained  from  a  de- 
feated enemy  was  not  recognized  from  the  start.  "Peace  with- 
out victory  might  have  eliminated  the  restitution  due  to  vic- 
tims," says  The  Evening  Sun;  "but  we  are  to  have  peace  with 
victory."  This  note  of  I*resident  Wilson's  is  "acceptable  to 
the  advocates  of  a  strong  and  just  peace."  the  New  York  Globe 
))elieves.  because  it  is  "not  a  dialectical  one  and  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  camouflage  what  it  means."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  is  convinced  that  it  was  "good  sense  and  good  tactics" 
for  the  Allies  before  imposing  upon  Germany  an  armistice  which 
was  to  leave  her  at   their  mercy  to  announce  "that   the  peace 
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While  the  arjuistice  terms  were  doubtless  forniu- 
latiul  l)y  tho  Versailles  conference  some  days  before 
the  meeting  of  Marshal  Foch  with  Gernum  representa- 
tives, they  were  not  given  out,  but  a  statement  was 
made  public  Avhich  contained  the  chief  conditions  of 
peace  with  Germany.  Thus  the  country  knew  the 
broad  conditions  of  i)i>rnuin(>ht  peace  before  it  knew  the 
terms  on  which  the  figliting  was  actxially  to  stop.  In  a  note  sent 
to  the  Swiss  Minister  for  transmission  to  Germany,  Secretary 
Lansing  quoted  the  following  memorandum  from  V(>rsailles: 

"The  Allied  Governments  have  given  carefid  consideration  to 
the  eoiTesponchnee   wliicli  lias  j>assed  bi-twien  the  Pr(>sident  of 


lUAMINt.     IMK    TKKMS   OI-    I'KACK 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

terms  which  they  are  to  exact  will  be  in  general  only  those  to 
which  Germany  had  profest  willingness  to  submit." 

The  armistice  terms  to  be  submitted  to  Germany  were  fore- 
shadowed by  tho.se  granted  to  her  subordinate  accomplices. 
The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war  was  seen  when   Rulparia 
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Allies  free  use-  of  all  roads,  railways,  and  wat«'rwayK  in  Austria 
aii<l  tli<'  fontrol  of  all  n<fi'ssary  stratefri''  points.  As  in  the  eas** 
of  Turkey.  Austria  was  ol)Iitj(-<l  to  (five  uj»  all  Allied  jjrisoners 
without  reeiproeity.  The  iia\al  eonditions  of  the  armiKtic* 
ineluded  the  surrender  oC  tii<»t  of  the  Austrian  Navy  and  th«i 
laying  up  of  the  rest,  and  the  freedom  of  Allied  navijjation  in 
Austrian  wat^-rs,  without  any  nKwliheation  of  the  Alli«'d  l(lo<-kade. 
TIk'  t^'ritis  to  Austria,  as  se\eral  Aineriean  <Hlit<»rs  n^rnarlcMj, 


threw  up  the  sponge  on  September  30  and  gave  the  Allies  full       islands.     Thus  the  irredenta  is  in   Italy's  grasp   and   the  Allii-s 

military  use  of  her  territory  and  means  of  tran.sportation.  iVlmost      control    the   shores   of   the   Adriatie.     The   annii-tiee   gave   the 

exactly  a  month  later,  at  noon  on  the  ;Ust  of  October,  the  terms 

oi  ihv  armistice  l)et\veeii  Turkey  arxl  the  .\llies  wcmt  into  effect. 

Th(^y   wen^   described    by    Lord    Robert    Cecil  as  "complete  and 

unconditional    surrender,-"   and    Turkey    was    at    onee    reduced 

to    military    impot((nce.     The    Dardanelles    iin<l    the    Bosporus 

with   their  fortifications  were  opened  to   the  Allies,  who  eiiten-d 

Constantinoi)Ie  a  few  days  later.     All  Allied  prisoners  were  to 

b(!  handed   oxer  to  the  Allies  without   reci|)roeity ;  the  Turkish 

Army     was   (lem()l)ili/ce<l,  and    lier   N'a\\'    siirrciidei'ed. 

Turkish   troops  wvrv  to  withdraw  from  iiorthcrii  IN-rsia 

and  other  occupied  uoii-Turkisi)  territory  .      The  Allies 

were  giv'en   the  use  of  all  means  of  truiisportatioti  and 

communication;  all  garrisons    in    Arabia,    Syria,    and 

Mesopotamia  were  at  once  surrendered.     Turkey  was 

to  cease  all  relations  with    the   Central    Powers;    the 

Allies  w'ere,  of  course,  given  such  rights  and  facilities 

as  were  necessary  to  enfon-e  all  the  provisions  of  the 

armistice. 

The  collapse  of  Turkey  gave  the  Allies  at  once  a  new 
n(si)onsibility,  as  the  Newark  NeirK  points  out.  There 
are  four  million  utterly  destitute  i)eople  whom  we  nuist 
care  for  and  several  new  nations  which  must  be  started 
on  the  road  to  self-government.  The  great  and  crying 
need  of  the  situation,  says  the  New  York  Eveuiny 
I'osl,  is  that  these  races  be  gi\en  the  assurance  at 
the  peace  table  that  tlu-y  will  have  the  separate 
and  independent  political  life  they  have  for  generations 
been  fighting  for.  France  and  Great  Britain  ha\e 
oHicially  stated  that  their  aim  "is  the  complete  aiul 
final  liberation  of  tbe  peoples  so  long  opprest  by  the 
Turks  and  the  establishment  of  governments  and  ad- 
ministrations deriving  their  authority  from  the  initia- 
tive and  the  free  choice  of  the  native  populations,"  and 
have  announccKl  that  they  will  encourage  and  helj)  the  establish- 
nuMit  of  nativ«>  gov(>rnments  in  Syria  and  Meso])otamia. 

American  n^sponsil)ility  in  the  old  Turldsh  Emj)ire  is  recog- 
nized by  a  nvunber  of  authorities.  A  former  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey,  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  thinks  "it  will  be  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Turkish  ])eople  if  Turkey  would  be  apportioned 
among  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  be  ruled  in  the  same 
manner  as  Egypt  is  ruled."  Another  former  American  repre- 
sentative at  the  Porte,  Mr.  lieiny  Morgenthau.  has  ])ublicly 
asserted  that  America  must  ])lay  a  large  ])art  in  rebuilding 
Turkey.  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  a  missionar\-  authority  on  the 
Near  East,  Inuirs  that  Viscount  Bryce  fa\ors  the  United  States 
taking  the  major  part  in  reorganizing  and  reshaping  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Balkan  ))eninsula.  For  one 
tiling,  says  Dr.  Barton,  this  nation  is  not  suspected  of  colonial 
ambitions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  woukl  not  be  likely 
to  stir  up  jealousy.  Furthermore,  "there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  which  stands  so  close  to  Turkey  as  does  the  Ignited  States, 
as  a  result  of  missionary  work  which  it  has  done  th(>re." 

Austria's  defeat  in  th(>  field  at  the  hands  of  the  Italians  and 
their  Allies  was  aecompanii'd  by  th(>  break-U])  of  the  Hajisbing 
Empire  and  appearance  of  the  red  flag  in  \'i«nna,  Budapest, 
and  other  xVustro-llungarian  cities.  Austria  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  object  to  the  drastic  terms  submitte<l  to  her.  altho 
Emperor  Charles  n^fused  to  sign  them  as  humiliating  and  dis- 
houorable,  and  the  armistic(>  finally  received  the  signatin-e  of  the 
Austrian  Chief  of  Staff.  Tli(>  Austrian  terms,  which  went  into 
effect  on  November  4,  incbuhd  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
demobilization  of  th(>  Austrian  Army,  the  withdrawal  of  all 
forces  on  tht>  Italian  front,  and  the  surr(>n<ler  of  half  the  Aus- 
trian militarx  equipment.  Besides  evacuating  in\aded  terri- 
tory, Austria  was  to  withdraw  from  the  Tnmtino  and  i)art  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  from  Istria.  Dalmafia.  and  most  of  the  .\driatii' 
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As  ciivi.sufied  l)y  Mr.  Fnuik  H.  Siinonds.  of  tlie  New  York  Trihuiif. 

were  drasti<'  enough  t()  ])lea.>ie  e\«rylMnly.  After  their  i)ublica- 
tion  it  was  h-arned  that  in  the  la.st  Italian  offensive  Austria  had 
lost  :{()().(KM)  men  in  jjrisoners  alone  and  not  less  than  .">.()(K>  guns. 
Tile  retreat  (h-veloped  into  a  rout,  and  after  the  armistice  was 
signed  dispatches  told  how  for  many  days  the  hungry,  dis- 
orderly soldiers  of  what  was  once  the  Austrian  Army  ]>oured 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  while  the  citizens  «)f  Vienna  H-ared 
that  they  would  swwp  <lown  into  the  capital  as  a  destroying  mob. 
It  has  been  diHieull  to  keep  up  with  the  dissolution  and  democ- 
ratization of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  most  important  fact 
is  the  split  into  Hungarian.  (Jerman.  Cze<-h,  and  Slav  nations. 
In  Huiiijarv.  Count  Tisza.  the  former  Premier  and  a  leader  in  the 
mo\ cs  which  brought  on  the  war,  was  assassinatt'd  by  sohliers, 
according  to  one  story,  in  his  own  home.  Count  Kandyi,  whosi^ 
grandmother's  famous  curse  on  tin-  llai)sburg  has  found  com- 
plete fulfilment,  seems  to  have  resigned  his  leadership  of  the 
n<'\\  Hungarian  Ciovernnn-nt  and  a  plebis<*ite  is  prtimised  to 
det«'rmine  tlie  jxrinanent  government  regime.  Both  Czeeluv 
Slovaks  and  .lugo-Slavs  have  adopt<>d  tht-  npublican  form  of 
government  and  have  ehK-ted  ])residents.  In  Bulgaria.  King 
Boris,  who  succeeded  his  fatlnr.  Ferdinand,  on  the  hitter's  abdi- 
cation, wius  deposed  after  a  few  wi'eks"  reign  and  made  way  for  an 
agrarian  n-public  lu  aded  by  the  peasant  leader  Stambuliwskj-. 
In  (lerman  .\ustria  a  socialist  rejnibli*-  was  pnx'lainnnl.  altho 
there  .seeinetl  to  be  no  great  haste  in  getting  rid  of  Emix-ror 
Charles.  The  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us  that  Oerman 
.\ustria  is  itself  as  much  of  a  mosaic  as  was  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Vienna  may  be  "red,"  but  the  Tyrol  and  upjM^r  .\ustria  are  even 
now  "'antisocialist  and  monarchical."  serving  "as  a  makeweight 
against  exee.sses  of  radicali^m  and  Bolshevism"  in  the  industrial 
centers.  Whatever  happens  to  (Jermany.  eonchuh^  The  Tribune, 
"  the  end  of  the  war  will  s»^>  (Vnfral  Euroj>«'  turned  into  a  XTist 
pro\  ing-ground  for  the  dennx-ratic  exixriment.  ' 
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WILL    IT    WOJIK? 


PRESIDENT   WILSON   TO    FACE   A   REPUBLICAN   CONGRESS 


Pl^KSlDENT  WILSON'S  .\.PPKAL  for  tlic  unconditional 
siirrciidfr  of  partixanship  in  politifs  has  been  answered 
by  the  eountry,  but  Avith  im})lic'ations  and  under  condi- 
tions capabU'  of  ahnost  as  many  interpretations  as  there  are 
party  inanagcrs,  great  national  leaders,  and  others  who  can 
command  a  newspaper  hearinjj:.  "If  you  have  approved  of  my 
leadership,  and  A\ish  me  to  continue  as  your  unenil)arrasse(] 
spokesman  in  affairs  at  liome  and  abroad,"  Avrote  the  Presid(>nt 
in  a  general  appeal  to  his  "fellow  countrymen"  on  October  25, 
"I  earnestly  beg  that  you  Avill  express  yourself  unmistakably 
to  that  effect  by  returning  a  Democratic  majority  to  Itotli  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  li(>presentatives."  A  Kepid>lican 
majority  in  the  Ilous(>,  and  ai)i)arently  also  in  the  Senate,  is  the 
answer,  but,  even  in  the  moment  of  Aictor.\,  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  cautions  these  new  Hei)ublican  members: 

"They  are  not  |)iil  in  ixjwcr  1)\  tlic  )>(<)|)le  to  run  amuck 
against  the  Pr(>sidenl  or  lh(>  J)<Mnocracy.  The\-  are  not  sent  to 
Washington  to  undo  anytliing  that  has  been  well  don* .  Above 
all,  they  are  not  chosen  to  obslru<*t  or  luirass  the  Administration 
in  any  way. 

"Their  nuiudate  is  to  add  tlieir  euerg\'  and  tlnir  illiciencx'  to 
those  of  the  President  and  his  advisers." 

'i'lic  lv(|)ul>H(  an  New  York  TrihiDic  accepts  the  ]i(]nibiican 
success  rather  as  a  "rebuke"  to  the  President's  desii-e  for  a  "coui- 
])lete  subordination  of  tlie  legisiati\e  branch  to  the  will  and  mind 
of  the  K,\i'iMili\c"  than  as  a  repudiation  of  Air.  Wilson's  leader- 
ship, and  liotli  independent  and  Democratic  organs  are  Strongly 
of  tlir  opinion  that  the  country's  Republican  answer  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  reciuesl  for  ai)pro\  al  applies  to  nuitters  less  vital  than 
thi>  Presidential  leaderslii)).      Says  the  New  York  (Unhc  (Hej).): 

"The  ("lection,  altho  it  re))udiates  the  )>roposi(ion  that  it  is 
improper  for  an.v  cili/.en  to  dilTir  with  the  I'resident  in  the 
(lomain  of  i(l(>as  and  thai  all  Americanism  and  wisdom  are  inside 
his  head,  is  not  a  reixuliation  of  thi^  war-policy  of  tlu<  Adminis- 
tration or  <'V«'n  of  its  peace  i)olicy,  now  that  he  has  ceased  lone- 
hand  |)laying  and  consented  to  clarifying  hiterjmtations  of  his 
fourteen  articles." 


generally  admitted,  with  mutual  felicitations.  b\  K(  ])ublicans, 
independents,  and  Democrats  alike.  "I  consider  it  a  a  ictory 
for  Americanism  rather  than  for  Republicanism,"  declared  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  his  after-election  statement,  and  th<'  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  publishes  tidings  of  the  same  import  from  its 
Washington  coiTes])ondent.  Even  in  the  case  of  this  one  point 
of  agreement,  howivcr,  some  are  ])ointiug  out  that  Victor 
Berger  (Socialist),  of  Wisconsin,  under  indictment  for  A\ar- 
obstruction,  has  been  elected  over  his  more  patriotic  opponents, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  Democratic  New  York  Times.  "Senator 
Norris  (Republican),  of  Nebraska,  is  borne  back  to  the  Senate 
in  the  rejoicing  arms  of  the  solid  ))ro-German  vote." 

Rejjublican  (>xi)lanations  of  their  own  success  fall  generally 
inider  the  head  of  their  Unijualilied  supi)ort  of  the  war.  including 
a  i)olicy  of  unconditional  surrender.  The  state  of  oj)inion  in 
the  West,  where  the  swing  from  Democracy  to  Republicanism 
was  one  of  the  surprizing  features  of  a  generally  surprizing 
eh'ction,  is  indicated  in  some  measm-e  by  frequent  editorials 
calling  for  that  same  ■unconditional  surrender"  which  was  to 
come  sooner  than  an\  of  the  editors  seemed  to  suspect.  Says 
the  Denver  h'ark)/  Moinilnin  .Xcir.-i  (Ind.),  one  of  the  papers 
which  feared  most  lest  the  "fruits  of  victory  might  be  lost  by 
dil)lomac\": 

"  If  President  Wilson  had  gone  into  the  innermost  vault  of  the 
Treasury  building  and  lilled  his  ears  with  insulated  cotton  he 
would  have  heard  the  sound  of  the  American  Voice 

"That  \  ibrant  Voice  spoke  in  measured  terms  against  note- 
writing  or  having  d(>alings  with  a  government  and  a  ))eoi)l(  that 
had  committed  the  I'npardonable  Sin.  It  warned  Diplonuicy 
that  it  nnist  not  turn  into  Duplicity  or  there  would  be  a  terrible 
accounting. 

"The  Voice  was  heard  in  New  England  and  it  gathered 
strength  and  took  its  way  out  across  the  nation,  into  the  great 
manufacturing  cities,  into  the  jirairie  States.  (Uit  into  the  West 
and  over  the  Rocky  M"ountain  regions  to  the  Pacific  coast.  As 
it  i>ass«>d  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  it  said  in  a  single  Ameri- 
can s(>ntence,  'l'n<'onditional  Surreiuh-rl' " 


An 


.Vnicriciin  Semit.    and  Ilou>e"  is  the  one  roidt  most  An  English  interj^retat ion,  following  this  current  of  American 
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opinion,  is  given  in  the  cabled  editorial  comment  of  the  Loudon 

Daily  Express: 

"The  victories  of  the  Republican  part^-  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  only  ready  to  follow  Wilson,  but  anxious 
to  get  in  front  of  him.  America  is  for  victory  unqualified  and 
complete.  Ameri(;a  is  determined  to  see  the  end,  once  and  for 
all,  of  Prussian  militarism."  , 

The  New  York  Times  differs  with  all  such  critics  when 
it  declares  that  "the  fear  that  he  Cthe  President)  would  be  too 
lenient  with  Germany  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  return  of  the 
Republican  majority  to  the  Hou.se."  Nor  was  his  "appeal  to 
the  country  for  a  Democratic  House  the  cause  of  the  reversal. 
It  is  more  probable  that  by  that  appeal  he  saved  many  districts 
to  his  party."     One  "great  cause,"  at  least,  was  taxes: 

"That  party  must  be  powerful  indeed  that  couhl  withstand 
the  dissatisfactions  necessarily  flowing  from  the  imposition  of 
such  gigantic  levies.  Still,  it  may  be  Mr.  Claude  Kitchin's 
talk  rather  than  his  taxes  prompted  the  rebuke.  Laying  taxes 
in  billions,  the  autlior  of  the  bill  would  be  wise  to  temi)er  his 
budget  speeches  with  a  note  of  sorrow;  Mr.  Gladstone  often  did 
that.  The  present  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  JVIeans  Com- 
mittee always  exulted.  He  had  a  fierce  joy  in  taxing  wealth, 
not  merely  wealth  as  commonly  understood,  but  wealth  in  the 
most  modest  degrees,  represented,  for  example,  by  the  ability  to 
own  a  shirt  costing  more  than  SI. 50.  He  openly  exprest  his 
puri)oso  to  put  his  taxes  chiefly  upon  the  North,  because  the 
North  had  wanted  us  to  go  into  the  war.  That  was  more 
resented,  perhaps,  than  the  taxes  themselves.  It  was  an 
amazing  blunder,  and  Ave  think  the  regret  most  prevalent  in  the 
country  to-day  is  that  Mr.  Kitchin  coidd  not  pay  the  pcmalty 
for  it  by  defeat  in  Scotland  Neck." 

While  Republican  papers  throughout  the  country,  which  ha^'e 
been  howling  for  Mr.  Kitcliin's  seal])  for  some  months,  speak  with 
less  restraint  of  the  coming  end  of  his  financial  reign,  "the  present 
Congress,"  admits  the  Democratic  (New  York)  WoHd,  "acquit- 
ting itself  admirably  in  many  ways,  is  chargeable  with  grievous 
sins  of  omission  and  commission.  .  .  .  Condemnation  was  in- 
vited." After  mentioning  its  disapproA  al  of  the  President's  "  inter- 
ference with  the  nomination  and  election  of  members  of  Congress," 
this  stanch  supporter  of  the  Administration  continues: 

"We  shall  have  no  more  Democratic  Congresses  until  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  haAc  some  reasonable  assurance 
that  such  bodies  will  not  be  controlled  by  vengeful  and  parochial 
politicians  from  the  South  who  pose  as  Democrats,  but  in  fact 
are  political  nondescripts. 

"In  three  or  four  Northern  States  there  are  more  Democrats 
than  in  all  of  the  Old  South.  How  are  these  Democrats,  devoted 
to  correct  principles  and  yet  progressiv<>  in  the  truest^  sense,  to 
gain  victories  under  the  leadership  of  men  who  trim  and  dodge 
on  bed-rock  principles  and  are  true  to  nothing  but  their  demagogy 
and  their  all-controlling  desire  in  the  presence  of  anti-Demo- 
cratic fanaticism  to  save  their  own  political  hides? 

"This  Democratic  Congress  has  at  least  one  hundred  working 
days  in  which  to  show  that  it  is  a  Democratic  Congress.  It  can 
persist  in  measures  calculated  to  wipe  out  the  States  and  the 
rights  of  individuals.  It  ean  reaffirm  its  inexcusable  sectional- 
ism in  matters  of  taxation  and  otherwise.  It  can  adhere  to 
policies  as  to  the  press  and  the  mails  notoriously  despotic  and 
discriminating.  It  can  deal  with  the  North  as  in  most  of  the 
SoutluTu  States  the  so-called  Democratic  party  deals  with  the 
'nigger' — if  it  will.  But  it  will  write  Finis  on  the  career  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

"If  we  are  to  have  a  Democratic  i>arty  hereafter,  it  must  not 
by  its  classism  b(>lie  its  name. 

"If  the  South  is  to  remain  sectional,  it  must  beware  of  a 
sectional  North." 

The  New  York  Erciiiuij  Post  find.)  is  equally  sure  that 
Congress  itself  was  responsible  for  tlio  results  of  the  Congres- 
sional election.  "The  fact  of  the  nuitter  is."  telegraphs  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  this  daily,  a  man  who  has  fri^ 
quently  shown  (>\  idcnce  of  b(>ing  dose  to  .Administration 
councils,  "it  was  confidentially  whispered  by  those  in  touch 
with  the  outlook  for  the  Democrats  that  they  had  no  chance  to 
hold  (^ongress  "  These  men,  in  common  with  Tiumerous  other 
Democratic  sympatlii/.ers  throughout  the  countr\.  '•confidentlx 


believe  the  Presidents  appeal  saved  the  situation  from  Ix-ing  a 
landslide."  The  I'okI  correspondent  thinkn  that  the  wniority 
rules  liad  most  to  do  with  turning  jiopular  resentment  against 
the  {>re8ent  Congress.  These  rules  resulted  in  the  President 
finding  himself  with  important  committt'c  chairmen  who  did 
not  agree  with  him.  "  Mc  attem|)ted  to  translate  his  strength 
•to   the   nienibcrshii)  of   )ii>   F'arf y   uitlioiil    regard    to   the   niany 
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— MoFKan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

cases  of  individual   weakness   in   that   membership."     Particu- 
larizing, this  authority  declares: 

"Resentment  against  Representative  Claude  Kitchin.  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was 
strong  in  Northern  States.  Mr.  Kitchin  himself  disagree  d  often 
with  the  President.  Yet  Mr.  Kitchin's  leadershij)  s\\ung  many 
Democratic  votes  in  the  House,  and  the  country  judged  the 
indiAidual  Congressmen  not  by  what  they  might  do  in  the 
future,  but  by  what  they  did  in  the  past.  Mr.  Wil.»on's  name 
was  not  on  the  ballot.  The  names  of  the  individual  Senators 
and  Representatives  known  intimately  to  each  community 
were  before  tlie  voters.  They  were  unable  to  n-cognize  Mr. 
Wilson's  appeal  for  an  indirect  \ote  of  confidence." 

Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  taking  a  hoj^eful 
view  of  those  things  that  are  before,  the  New  York  Evening 
W'orhl  (Dem.)  invokes  our  present  need  for  unit \ ,  in  the  int<^rest 
both  of  our  national  and  international  destiny: 

"Whatever  political  leaders  may  profess  to  believe,  Americans 
generally,  at  the  present  time,  are  not  markedly  inclined  to 
number  theinsehes  as  Di'mo<-rats.  Republicans,  or  members  of 
other  political  groups.  They  t-end  much  more  to  think  of 
themselves  as  citizens  of  a  nation  which  has  been  unifii*d — 
liolitically  as  well  as  morally — to  ;in  unwonted  dtHrrw  and  for  a 
great  i)uri)ose. 

"Instinctively  they  feel  the  nation  would  do  well  to  l>e  in  no 
hurry  to  divest  itself  of  that  unity  while  so  many  questions  of 
mom(>nt  afTi'cting  the  combined  int4?rests  of  all  Anuricans 
remain  to  be  dealt  with. 

"Allowing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  party  syst*>ni.  and  the 
habits  de\t>loped  thereby,  soniethintr  of  lh:i1  fe<'litig  has  un- 
doubtedly exprest  itself,  paradoxically,  in  the  dose  balance  l>o- 
tween  Democrats  and  Republicans  just  elect<»d  to  Congress. 

"Reelected  and  newly  cKhM^hI  members  of  Congress  should 
.so  read  tho  res\ilt. 

"All  the  peoj>le  of  the  Unit^nl  States,  of  all  parties.  h.Hve  felt 
tliemselves  represented  in  the  war. 

".Ml  the  p»>ople  of  the  United  States,  of  all  parties,  wish  to 
ft>el  tliem.selves  rei>resented  in  the  A-ictory  and  in  the  recon- 
structive i>rogram  to  be  entered  uixm  with  ix»aoe." 
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AT  A  TiiriAT'C     "DTr'TTTTC     CTTTTV     TAT     TTJT?     T  O  A  TVT  fndil  to  them.      We  will  have  to  capitalize  the  interest  pav- 

l>AHUiN  5    Kll^ill^S     5£.l^i^     li>     inn.    l.UAi>  ments  and  reinvest  them  abroad.     And  if  we  want  to  sell  goods 

AKOPEFUL   SIGN    for    the  reconstruetion   davs  coming  ^f   ^^^^^  ^%V^^  have  to  take    their    bonds    and    stocks      In 

.  short,  we  will  have  to  plav  the  part  tliat   hngland  has  plaved  ni 

IS  clearly  seen  in  the  magnificent  display  ol  national  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^  steadily  increasing  our  forci^ni  in^■estments."  " 
^  wealth  evidenced  in  the  overAvhelming  success  of  the 
F own  1.  Lib(n-tv  Loan,  which  was  oversubscribed  in  each  Federal  While  the  great  sums  subscribed  for  the  Fourth  Loan  by  banks, 

Res.TNe  District  bv  from  5  to  20  per  cen;t.     The  unpreced.^nted  corporations,   and   indi^^duals  had   a  spectaciUar   interest,   ob- 

suni  of  *(;,(KX).(K)0,(X)0  was  asked,  and  it  wa.s  not  only  paid  in  ««'^«'«  ^^^  ^'«^^^  York  World,  it  is  the  plain  people  who  have  made 

full,  but  the  oversubscription  is  credited  by  the  Treasurv  De-  ^^'^'  l^^"  ^  conspicuous  success,  and  the  twenty-one  million  sub- 

partment    at   $800,416,300.     In    addition,    it    is   estimated   by  ^^"b^'-^  '"^-^^^  '"  '-^''''^  ^'"^  purchase  of  a  new  Liberty  Bond  b> 

Secretarv  McAdoo  that  more  than  21,0(K),0()0  subscribers  par-  "^^^'^^J'     American     family."     Waslnngton     dispatches     quot.. 

ti.-ipated  in   thi"   Fourth   Loan,   whereas   in   the  first    three  the  "■'"'"    Secretary  McAdoo's  statement  of  the   oversubscriptions 

l)uyers    numl>ered    4,500,000,    9,500,000,    and    18,:i(K).(KX).       A  cstnnat<-d  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  according  to  districts, 

graphic  statement  of  the  nation's  riches  is  afforded  by  Mr.  S.  ^^   "  ^^^^"  Ppt  Cent  <,f 

L.    Frazier  in  7V(.c    ;Vw///)rc.s/«v,   «rr///,vr  TDes  Moin.s.  Oclober^  District  Quota  Suhsiriplion        Subscription 

to  Quoin 

who  says:  "  Our  resources  are  well  up  toward  .f;i()0,(JO(),()()(),0()0,  IJosion .$.500,000,000  !«(>:i2,221.k.-,o  120.44 

,        ,  1  i      41  1-1  (■    xn  I,''       i„,,,i  KiclinioiKl 2S().()0().0(M)  :a.").(K)().(l()(i  123.22 

or  about  equal  to  the  combined  resources  of  France,  i'^ngland,  ,.,,i,.„|,.,„|,ijj .r.oo.ooo.ooo  .5«s..5()().(i()(.  119. 6k 

and  Gennanv.     Our  annual  production  is  close  to  $5(),(X)(),(M)0-  Cleveland (iitoooo.ooo  (i9(i,.53(i,o()o  116.00 

„,,„  '       ,  ,        •  •       .•  -trri         -^  11  Minneapolis 21().()()().<t()0  23».tilG.3.'>0  114  0(1 

000,   amounts  that  stagger  the  imagination.      Why   it  would  st.  Txnii.s 200.00().00()  295.ii7.900  113.50 

take  t<>n   thou.sand  vears   to  count  the  dollars  representing  our  Atlanta i92.oo(),o()()  210.6.53.2.50  112  32 

Dallas 12<i.()00.000  I40.744.(i0()  111  .69 

country's    resources,    counting   one  each    second,   and    working  New  York 1  ..soo.000.000  2.()00.00().()0((  111   11 

d-iv  ind  nio-ht  -ind  Snndavs  "  (MiicaKO STO.OOO.OOO  959.529.2.50  110.29 

day  ana  mglll  ana  bunUayS.  Kansas  Cily 260.000.000  284.958,3.50  109  5'. 

A  financial  contributor  to  the  New  Yoi-k  Evening  Pout  points  ,San  Francisco 402.000.000  426.000.000  105.97 

out  that  a  si.x-billion-doUar   loan  would  have  l)een  by  far  the         nasurj ^ '  ~"'' '  "^  '  '  '  ' 

largest  public  borrowing  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  the  high  Total Jf6.(K)0.ooo,ooo        .s.i,.s.i.i.416.3(K)  1 14  44 

record  to  date  was  Fiigland's  $4,943,()()().()(M)  loan  of  February,  

1917.     This  ''most  gigantic  feat  in  worid  finance''  is  caU«l  ''a  AIRCRAFT   "DISHONESTY  AND    DISORDER" 

national   %ictory  of  no  mean  proj)ortions      by  the  St.    Louis 

Glohe-Deinocral,  and  it  will  stand  in  all  likelihood  for  decades,  T~^AHK  HINTS  OF  "CRIMINALITY  that  might  reach 
according  to  the  Des  Moines  Register,  as  the  "high-water  mark  I  1  into  high  places,"  of  the  waste  of  nearly  §000,000,000 
of  financing  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world."  If  ten  j^ears  ago,  -* — -^  in  "ill-considered  experiments,  or  swallowed  up  in  plain 
remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  any  learned  professor  of  econom-  graft,"  are  recalled  by  various  pubUcists  as  they  size  up  the  report 
ics  had  predicted  that,  on  top  of  ten  l)illions  of  government  of  the  aircraft  investigation  conducted  by  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
loans  in  one  year  a  Fom'th  Liberty  Loan  would  reach  nearly  Since  the  days  last  spring  when  ]Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum's  accusa- 
$7,(MK),(MM),(MK),  we  know  what  we  all  would  have  thought.  Yet  tions  h(!lp<Hl  to  start  three  aircraft  iin  estigations  there  have 
this  paper  suggests  that  tho  Secretary  McAdoo  calls  it  the  been  many  gentlemen,  as  the  New  Y'ork  Evening  Post  remarks, 
greatest  single  event  in  financial  history,  it  was  probably  no  "licking  their  chops  over  expected  scandals,  graft,  peculation, 
greater  than  floating  what  now  seem  the  verj^  modest  loans  of  corruj)tioii."  "To  these  allegations."  confesses  the  Brooklyn 
our  Civil  War.  They  too,  were  "the  greatest  in  history"  and  Eagle,  "the  report  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  of  some  montlis 
incredibly  move  diOicult  to  achieve.  The  real  miracle  is  not  the  ago  lent  a  certain  amount  of  i)lausibility."  Even  the  Demo- 
present  outpouring  of  the  nation's  wealth.  The  Tribune  thinks,  cratic  New  York  World,  while  alleging  that  the  Senate  coni- 
but  the  vast  expansion  of  that  wealth  in  half  a  century  and  its  mittee  was  made  up  of  "professional  critics  of  the  war,"  admitted, 
"wide  diffusion  among  a  nation  of  a  hundred  millions."  In  the  at  the  time  when  the  excoriating  Senate  nport  appeared,  that 
New  York  Times  Mr.  George  E.  Roberts,  of  the  National  City  our  aircraft  had  l)een  "the  one  tlistinct  American  failure  of  the 
Bank,  is  quoted  as  saving  that  we  have  become  X'icher  through  war."  The  World's  revised,  uji^to-date  con^^ction,  based  on 
the  war,  tho  if  there  had  been  no  war  we  might  have  been  Mr.  lliiglies's  analysis,  is  that  the  record  points  to  "two  great 
still  wealthier.  That  is  another  question,  but  the  fact  is  failures."  "These  are  the  failures  of  the  facts  in  the  situation 
"we  ha\('  changed  over  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation,  to  support  tiie  chief  charges  from  which  the  investigation 
and  I  b(>lieve  that  in  capacity  for  wealth-|)roduction^that  is  to  started,  and  of  llenrx  Ford  to  fiyiction  well  j)olitically."  The 
say,  in  capacity  to  turn  out  a  sti'^ani  ol  jjioducts  and  services  New  \ovk  Tribune  and  most  of  its  Republican  contemporaries 
which  minister  to  tht*  comfort  and  welfare  of  our  people — wo  are  are  substantia ll.\-  in  agreement  with  this  verdict,  even  tho  they 
d(>cidedly  ahead  of  where  we  stood  at  the  Ixginning  of  the  war."  are  more  p(>rturl)ed  l)y  Mr.  Ford's  shortcomings  than  are  The 
The  wealth-producing  equii)ment  of  the  world  is  only  slightly  ii'orld  and  otiu-rs  of  its  political  faitli.  Autliorities  so  Avidely 
impaired,  and  of  this  country  it  is  gi'eater  than  ever,,  according  separated  in  space  and  opinion  as  the  Springfield  Hcpublican, 
lo  Mr.  Kolxrts,  who  is  further  quoted  as  saying:  the  Des  IMoines  Regisln;  the  Newark  Evening  News,  the  Phila- 

.  ,  ,.  ,  .  ,  .  delphia  Press,  the  New  Haven  Courier-Jo>ir)i(tl,  the  Spokane 
"We  are  going  to  l)e  i)ecuharlv  situated  ui  our  foreign  rela-  .,  ,  ...  ,,  ^^  »,  ,  ,  ..1  i%  i.-  •• 
lions  after  this  war.  W(-  have  paid  off  the  greater  ,,ar(  of  Axhal  '^/"'/'•'■•-"""'-/•"^'•'^"N  tli.>  Syracuse  Herald,  the  Baltimore  A  <.-... 
we  owe  al)roa(l.  and  we  liav(>  lent  to  foreign  governments  some  :>'«!  <•>''  Boston  ('hrislian  Science  jl/o/<r/or  are  ready  to  agree  that 
.'S;7.(KM).0(M).(MX)  or  *S.(XH).(M)(),(XK).  Including  all  loans  by  the  while  "dishonesty  and  disorder"  have  been  r^ealed,  "the  air- 
time   th(>   war  is  ov(>r,  i)rol>al)ly   there   will    !).■   annual   int(>rest  craft  fiasco  turns  out  (o  be  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  nation  for 

pavments  coining  to  iis  ainounting  to  .'>-l(M).()(X).(KK)  or  §")00,0(X).-  1  •■  ,  ,  j     4     1    r        " 

iL^.      J,  ■       ,  .  .,     ,  J     w,       ,  a  while  was.  jxrhaps.  too  readv  to  l)eueve. 

000.     How  ar(>  we  g<)ing  to  receive  our  j)av.'     I  am  not  ques-  "  , 

tioning  the  ability  of  our  deblors  to  raise  this  amount  from  their  The  report,  reduced  to  its  lowi^t  terms,  states  that     progress 

jH'ople.      I   have  no  doubt   llu  y  can  do  it.  but   in  what   manner  has  lieen  made  in  gratifying  measure"  under  the  direction  of 

are  they  going  to  make  i)ayment  to  us?     Th(>y  can't  pay  it  in  the  reorganized  Ah*  Board,  bui  delay,  waste,  and  questionable 

gold;  they  hav(>n't  the  gold  to  do  it.  and  tin-  total  production  of  poetises  have  Ihhmi  revealed  in  carrving  out  the  jirogram.  Of 
gold    in    the   world    outside   of   the   T  nited    States   wouhln  t    be        ,      „  .,.     ,,  ,  •     ,".      x^       1       .    ,.  1  ^.. 

enough  to  <lo  it.     We  won't  want  them  to  ,)ay  it  in  goods.  f<.r  <'"'  ^''''  '"*""  ^t)«H'ihcally  accused  in  Mr.  Borglnm  s  famous  letter 

that  would  inl.irfere  seriou.sly  withonr  home  industries <•'  ""'  President.  Mr.  Hughes  dismisses  Major-Gent-ral  Squier, 

"There  is  onl_\'  one  way  out,  and  that  is  by  ext«'nding  more  Inad   nf  tlie  original    Board,  as  no  worse  tlian   "incompetent," 
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oxoneratos  Howard  E.  Coffin  and  (.'oloxxd  .Moiilyomcrx',  and 
recommends  the  court  martial  of  Colonel  Edward  A.  Deeds, 
present  head  of  the  Equipment  Division,  for  his  business  rela- 
tionship with  the  Dayton-Wright  Airplane  Company,  and  for 
his  giving  out  of  a  misleading  statement  regarding  the  progress 
of  aircraft  i)roduetion.  Criminal  prosecution  is  urged  against 
three  army  officers,  Lieut. -Col.  Jesse  G.  Vinjcent,  a  former  \dce- 
president  of  (lie  Packard  Motor  Company;  Licut.-Col.  George 
W.  Mixter,  and  Second  Ijieiit.  8.  B.  Vrooman,  Jr.,  for  fmai)cial 
connections  willi  the  Packard  Motor  Company,  llic  Curtiss 
Aeroplane  C^omi)any,  and  the  S.  B. 
Vi'ooman  Company,  respectively, 
while  dealing  witli  them  as  agents  of 
Iho  Government.  It  is  set  forth  that 
the  actual  loss  from  condemned  tyjjcs 
of  plan(;s  and  engines  will  amount 
to  perhaps  $20,500,000,  which  sum 
may  l)o  reduced  by  the  salvaging 
of  many  condemned  planes.  The 
Liberty  motor  is  declared  to  be  "a 
great  success  for  observation-  and 
bombing-planes,  and  for  this  purpose 
has  found  high  favor  among  the 
Allies."  In  one  paragraph,  Henry 
Eord  is  censured  for  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  enemy  aliens  em- 
ployed in  his  Detroit  plant.  The  re- 
port as  a  whole  covers  182  printed 
pages,  and  is  the  result  of  five 
months'  work,  during  which  time 
more  than  280  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined and  some  57,000  pages  of 
testimony  were  taken. 

The  report  on  Colonel  Deeds, 
covering  thirty-one  printed  pages, 
takes  up  in  detail  the  Colonel's  con- 
nection with  the  United  Motors 
Corporation,  Dayton  Engineering 
Laboratories  Company,  Domestic 
Building  Company,  the  Wilbur 
Wright  and  McCook  Aviation  fields, 
aud  other  activities.  Many  tele- 
gi'ams  and  letters  Avhich  passed  b(>- 
tween  Colonel  Deeds,  H.  E.  Talbot  I, 
aud  C.  E.  Kettering  of  the  Dayton 
Wright  Airplane  Compan.\-,  are  in- 
troduced, pm'porting  to  show   Avhat 

]Mr.  Hughes  calls  "highly  suggestive  business  transactions  with 
his  former  business  associates  at  Dayton."  The  report  recites 
that  Colonel  Deeds,  working  through  the  Domestic  Building 
Company,  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  location  of  the  Wilbin- 
Wright  Flying  Field  at  Dayton,  for  which  the  Go\'ernment  ac- 
quired 2,500  acres,  noai'ly  twice  as  much  land  as  was  necessary, 
buying  much  of  it  from  a  real-estate  nuvn  named  Ezra  ISl.  Kuhi\s. 
who  was  directed  in  the  securing  of  options  by  Colonel  Deeds. 

Of  another  connection  the  report  saj's  of  Colonel  Deeds: 

"His  statement  to  the  Aircraft  Pi-oduction  Board  on  August 
28,  1917,  that  he  had  made  a  bona-fidc  transfer  of  all  his  stock 
in  the  United  Motors  Corporation  when  the  stock  liad  not  bei-n 
transferred,  and  at  most  he  contemplated  a  gift  of  the  stoclc  to 
his  wife,  was  neither  candid  nor  truthful  aud  is  certainly  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  'full  antl  complete  disclosure.'" 

"The  extent  to  which  activities  were  centered  at  Dayton,"  says 
the  report  in  another  place,  "the  profitable  contract  promptly 
given  to  Colonel  Deeds's  fornun-  business  associates,  and  the 
])reference  of  a  small  group  of  manufactiu'ers  in  the  allotment 
of  the  large  contracts,  created  a  feeling  of  distrust  which  finds 
frequent  expression  in  the  record  of  this  inquiry." 

Attorney-General  Gregor\-,  in  his  letter  submitting  the  report 


to  lh(;  i'risidcul,  states  tliat  "the  evidence  does  not  dis<;lose  anj' 
violation  by  Colonel  Deeds  of  the  criminal  laws,"  but  the  At- 
torney-General acquiesces  in  Judge  Hughes's  rtscommendatiou 
that  the  faf;ts  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  "to  the  end 
that  Colonel  Def-ds  may  be  tried  b^'  court  martial." 

As  for  the  more  general  charges  of  "  wid(-sjjrea<l  graft,"  the 
report  notes  "gross  improi)rieti«s"  in  the  conduct  of  "some 
civilians"  tak<'n  into  the  Signal  Corp.s,  who  re<*eivf-<l  salaries 
from  manufacturers  as  well  as  from  the  Go\«Tnment,  but,  on 
tile  authority   of   .Mr.   Gregory,    tlusc   wen-   not    f-riniinrd   acts 


COL.   DEEDS  AND  LIEUT.-COL.  VINCENT  UNVEILING  LIBEUTY  MOTOR  No.  10.000. 

This  ceremony  took  place  in  Detroit,  shortly  before  the  appearance  of  the  Hughes  Report,  with  its 
recommendation  of  court  martial  and  criminal  prosecution  for  two  of  the  officials  here  pictured. 
From  the  reader's  left  (not  eouiUing  the  soldier  on  guard)  the  men  are:  Col.  E.  A.  Dcc<ls.  Lieut. - 
Col.  .T.  G.  Vincent.  Lieut.-Col.  L.  S.  Homer,  Mr.  H.  E.  Coffin,  oritrinal  head  of  the  Bun-au  of 
Aircraft  Produetion;  Major  .lames  G.  Heaslet.  Lieut.  Harold  H.  Kmuions.  U.  S.  N.:  Mr.  Alvan 
Macaulay,  Mr.  R.  H.  Collins.  Mr.  F.  E.  Moscovies,  Mr.  O.  E.  Hum.  .Mr.  W.  C.  Leland,  Mr.  T.  V. 

Myers,  and  Mr.  A.  .\.  Landon. 


luiless  "cases  of  bribery  or  conspiracy  to  defraud  were  proved." 
Of  sabotage  in  factories,  concerning  which  rumors  have  been 
abroad  from  time  to  time,  ^Ir.  Gregory  says  seven  men  have 
been  indicted,  two  pleaded  guilty,  and  fi\e  are  on  trial. 

In  the  course  of  a  siu-vey  of  labor  conditions,  aud  the  risk  of 
employing  Gernu\n  sympathizers,  there  is  numtion  of  the  ca,*e 
of  a  German-born  designer  in  the  Ford  plant  who  wa*;  suspectoil 
but  in  whom  Mr.  Ford  said  he  had  "absolute  confidence."  The 
report  states: 

"There  has  been  a  laxity  at  the  Ford  plant  with  resjiect  to 
tho.se  of  German  sympathies  whicli  is  not  at  all  compatible  with 
the  interests  of  the  Government.  In  deference  to  Mr.  Ford's 
\iew,  those  in  direct,  charge  of  ]>roduction,  who  were  alive  to  the 
situation,  have  had,  to  pursue  a  policy  of  constant  watchfulness 
and  supi'rvision,.instead  of  being  free  to  ictke  the  precautions 
which  the  exigency  demanded." 

Turning  from  personal  to  financial  considerations.  esj-HX'ially  to 
the  eonsitleratiou  of  moiu\v  spent  without  due  n^urn,  Mr. 
lluglu's  says  that  Sl7.5(X).(XX)  was  paid  out  for  the  .1.-1  training 
l)huu%  which  was  condenuied  btK'ausi>  of  the  Hall-S<x)tt  A-7-A 
motor.  The  iufestigator  s;»ys  new  motors  may  be  put  in  tlu^so 
planes  at  a  cost  of  about  !?2,tXX)  each.     There  wen^  1  .(lOO  ordered. ' 
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The  ostimatod  rost  of  the  Bristol  Fighter,  wliich  was  declared 
iinsaff,  Mr.  IIukIu's  says,  was  $22,070,100.  There  were  eon- 
irtu-Xa  for  2,(KKJ  pianos,  but  only  twonty-scvon  were  delivered 
l>r'foro  cancellation.  There  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  salvage  the  Bris- 
fols  by  using  certain  parts  in  other  planes. 

Taking  up  the  sums  actuall.N-  handled  and  the  results  produced, 
the  report  i)oints  out  that  $691,801,806  was  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  1917,  and  obligations  were  con- 
tracted amounting  to  $933,948,959,  leaving  an  excess  obligation 
of  $176,924,903. 

Up  to  June  30  of  this  year  $430,234,310  was  actually  spent, 
and  of  this  $155,535,946  went  for  airplanes  and  engines.  More 
than  $25,600,(X)0  was  spent  abroad.  The  sum  of  $106,741,490 
was  spent  for  production  in  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  Liberty  motor,  as  used  in  combination  with  the 
de  Ha\'iland  airplane,  ISIr.  Hughes  considers  it  "conclusively 
established  that  it  is  a  great  success  for  observation-  and  bomb- 
ing-planes, and  for  this  purpose  it  has  found  high  favor  with  the 
Allies.  It  is  too  heavy  for  the  lighter  jnu'suit-planes."  Similar 
praise  is  quote  \  in  the  report  from  members  of  the  British  Air 
Ministry. 

Figures  in  the  report  show  that  up  to  Juno  30  last  1,615 
Liberty  twelve-cylinder  motors  were  produced  for  the  Army 
and  775  for  the  Navy.  According  to  John  D.  Ryan,  Director 
of  Aircraft  Production,  4,000  Liberty  motors  were  turned  out  in 
October.     Production  to  date  has  reached  about  12,000. 

Few  authorities  seem  to  have  been  made  really  down-hearted 
by  the  report  as  a  whole,  especially  since,  by  general  agreement, 
it  must  bo  considered  in  the  light  of  present  accomplishment  and 
future  promise.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  taking  up  these  more  pleasing  phases  of  the 
situation,  telegraphs  his  paper  that  it  "may  be  a  surprizing 
statement,  but  it  is  nevertheless  supported  by  an  examination  of 
records  from  the  Western  Front  as  well  as  production  charts  in 


the  United  States  that  the  Liberty  motor  and  the  De  ITaviland 
airplane  are  the  sensation  of  the  year." 

He  continues  in  the  same  congratulatory  vein: 

"All thinking  about  airplanes  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  knowledge  that  on  July  1  of  this  year  there  were  not  more 
tlian  10,000  machines  of  all  kinds  on  both  sides  of  the  Western 
Front,  and  the  Allied  supremacy  in  the  air  is  now  being 
maintained  with  a  proportion  of  that  number  which,  for 
military  reasons,  can  not  be  disclosed,  but  it  is  not  above  ten 
thousand. 

"Some  idea  of  the  remarkable  production  of  America  may  be 
obtained  when  it  is  considered  that  America  built  more  engines 
this  year  than  England  built  from  the  time  she  entered  the  war 
until  the  end  of  1917,  and  the  same  is  true  of  France.  The 
United  States  has  built  more  planes  this  year  than  England  did 
from  1914  to  the  end  of  1916. 

"More  than  11,000  airplanes  of  all  kinds  have  been  built,  of 
which  at  least  3,000  are  battle-planes,  or  the  equivalent  of  one- 
third  of  the  total  num1)er  of  such  types  on  the  Western  Front. 

"America's  program  was  slow  in  getting  started,  but  it  was 
shaped  right,  and  the  results  to-day  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
John  D.  Ryan,  Director  of  Aircraft  Production,  refused  to  be 
swerved  by  hostile  criticism 

"Mr.  Ryan's  achievement  is  that  he  refused  to  be  misled  by 
amateur  critics  and  the  cries  of  interested  persons  that  America 
sliould  suddenly  change  her  tactics  and  adopt  a  numl)er  of  foreign 
types,  discarding  her  own  Liberty  motor  and  De  Haviland  plane. 
The  French  are  supplying  us  with  Spacls,  or  pursuit  battle- 
planes, in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  and  we  have  enough 
machines  for  all  fliers  to-day." 

However  fair  this  consummation  maj'  seem,  nevertheless  the 
New  York  Sun  reminds  us.  it  has  been  shown  that  there  was  an 
"airplane  scandal,"  that  it  "centered  at  Dayton,"  and  that 
"the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  it  was  Colonel  Deeds."  The 
Providence  Journal  insists  that  a  "scandalous  betrayal  of  the 
nation's  confidence"  is  apparent,  and  the  New  York  World,  as  a 
proper  way  of  rounding  up  the  matter,  advises  that  the  men 
named  by  ISIr.  Hughes  "be  given  a  day  in  court." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


"Gott"  said,  "I  am  tired  of  kings." — Springfield  Republican. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  business  is  to  end  war  as  well  as  this  war. 
— Boston  Herald. 

Germaxy  doesn't  go  quite  so  far  as  to  claim  tlio  ndnian  babies  com- 
mitted suicide. — Toledo  Blade. 

The  German  press  is  showing  natural  repulsion  to  amputation,  but  it 
will  have  to  submit  and  without  anesthetics. — Si.  Louis  Star. 

Perhaps  the  Administration  \vishes  now  it  had  let  Colonel  Roosevelt  go 
to  the  front. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

When  you  sneeze  now  nobody  says, 
"God  bless  you." — SI.  Louis  Star. 

The  Kaiser  removed  General  von 
Ov("n  from  Metz.  The  Yanks  were 
making  it  warm  enough  for  Metz 
wittK)ut  General  von  Oven. — Columbia 
Record. 

'I'll HUE  is  a  growing  impression  that 
one  Woodrow  Wilson  spilt  a  large 
bucket  of  beans  about  3:00  p.m.. 
Friday,  October  25,  l^n^.—  Wlmliiuj 
Intelligencer. 

It  is  wroni?  to.  sa.v  that  women  do 
the  proposing.  A  proposal  of  mai'- 
riage  like  a  proposal  of  i)eaco  comes 
from  the  side  that  Is  ready  to  sm- 
render. — SI.  Louis  Star. 

Ik  the  German  Ciovernment  is  of  sueli 
a  character  that  it  can  be  changed  from 
a  monarchy  to  a  republic  In  a  night,  ii 
could  (|ulte  as  readily  be  changed  liacU 
in  a  night  from  a  republic  to  a  mon- 
archy.— Seattle  J'ost-Intcltigcncir. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
German  defe-at  is  going  to  be  the  nuni 
bor  of  Germans  who  are  going  to  ap- 
pear ami  swear  they  were  alway.s  op- 
posed ,to  the  tortures,  nuirdcrs.  uiul 
devastations,  but  were  compelled  to 
sillier  In  sileuce. — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 


GEKMANYS  LAST 


"Wilson — that's  all,"  was  never  meant  to  apply  to  Congress. — Boston 
Herald. 

If  the  German  people  are  really  going  to  elect  their  offlcials,  the  first 
one  they'll  need  is  a  coroner. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

IIow  AVilhelm  must  kick  himself  for  not  ha^-ing  signed  one  of  our  own 
Wilyuni  J.  Bryan's  talk-a-year  treaties. — Indianapolis  Star. 

When   Wilyum   began   kicking    the   world   around   careless   like   back 

yonder  in  1914,  we  dessay  he  didn't  know  it  was  loaded.— Co/i/Hi&in  Record. 

GOOSEFLESH  as  well  as  the  goose-step  is  now  a  German  characteristic. — 

\ew  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  "mania  "  is  about  out  of  Ger- 
mania. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Whe.v  the  Germans  abolish  the  Pni.s- 
sian  eagle,  we  might  suggest  that  the 
gull  would  be  entirely  appropriate  as 
the  national  bird  emblem. — Columbia 
Record. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  God 
has  never  been  with  Wilhelm  ami 
Wilhelm  is  never  going  to  1m>  with 
(uxi.  It  will  be  an  entirely  (UfTerent 
linoup. — Houston  Post. 

So  long  as  the  e?>st  of  living  stays 
anywhere  near  its  present  figure,  we 
cun'i  seem  to  call  up  any  very  dear 
^ision  of  general  polygani>  aft»r  tho 
war. — Kansas  City  Star. 

That  canny  German  trader  who 
visited  Ostend  some  days  before  the 
evacuation  and  sold  thousands  of  Bel- 
iilan  flags  will  be  having  a  fine  sale 
iif  -Vmerican.  French,  and  English 
"ues  in  Berlin. — iVcif  York  Mornihg 
I'(  hgraph. 

One  reason  why  the  truth  finds  it  so 
liard  to  overtake  a  lie  is  that  the  lie  is 
-hort  and  to  the  point,  while  the  tmtli 
insists  upon  a  summary  of  ;i,7S9  words 
and  a  full   report    of  :MSi>  pages,  with 

LINE  OF   DEFENSE.  two  volumes  of  appendices. — New  York 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star.  Evening  Post. 
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luin  Untlerwuod  ^  Untierwuod.     Cupyriglited  by  tlie  Comiiiittco  on  l'«l)lic  iiiicn-iiiaLixii. 

OUR  BOYS   IX  THE   TRENCHES   DONNING   MASKS  TO   MI:i;T   A   GAS-ATTACK 


GERMANY  NOW  FOR   WORLD-WIDE   BROTHERHOOD 


CLUTCHING  AT  STliAWS  to  save  herself  from  drowning, 
Germany  is  announcing  in  strident  tones  her  conversion 
to  any  and  every  panacea  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 
that  has  been  proposed  on  the  Allied  side.  Her  latest  change 
of  lieart  is  with  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  offir-ial 
Norddeulsche  AlUjcnwine  Zeitung  gravely  assures  us  that,  all  along, 
Germany  has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  an  idea  which,  until 
President  Wilson  imported  it  into  the  realms  of  practical  politics, 
was  regarded  by  friend  and  foe  alike  as  b(>longing  to  the  visionary 
rather  than  the  real.  This  political  doctrine  of  a  league  of 
nations,  which  is,  of  course,  fundanieiitallj'  based  on  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  is  something  the  noble  German  soul  has  always 
yearned  after.  Of  course,  the  magnanimous  German  has 
been  misunderstood.     Hear  the  Norddeulsche  on  the  subject: 

"For  a  long  time  past  enemy  statesmen  have  been  speaking 
as  if  Germany  by  its  highly  developed  military  system  had 
brought  this  war  into  the  world  and  would  never  renounce  her 
theory  of  force  until  she  was  com})letely  vanquished.  ...  It 
was  understandable  that  we  did  not  meet  the  enemy's  will  for 
destruction  with  declarations  of  lasting  fi-iendship  and  eternal 
brotherhood  between  nations." 

While  the  statesmen  of  the  Fatherland  were  thus  successfully 
cainoudaging  the  brotherly  d(>sires  which  underlay  the  war-mask 
of  the  German  nation,  that  pernicious  man.  Lord  Northclilb\ 
becanui  director  of  British  propaganda,  and  with  insidious  arts 
made  a  reluctant  world  believe  that  our  Gernum  brotlier  nexcr 
had  any  desire  to  live  in  fraternal  peace  with  his  neighbor.  Tlu> 
success  of  that  perfidious  Britislu>r  is  admitted  even  by  tiie 
(i(>rmans  themselves.  With  all  the  solemnity  of  its  ofticial 
status,  the  Norddeutsche  Zeitung  gravely  remarks: 

"  It  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  power  of  British  proiKigaiula 
lliat  it  has  succeeded  in  imposing  the  belief  on  the  world  that 
Germany  was  hostile  to  a  league  of  nations,  altho  all  th(>  oflicial 
utterances  on  the  German  sid(^  luiAc  shown  her  willingness  to 
comply  with  (>\-(M-\'  plan  of  a  rt>al  l(>ague  oi  luvtions.  .  .  .  We  ha\(> 
not  missed  any  opjiortunity  of  showing  our  synipatliy  for  such 


measures  as  might  terminate  this  war  and  l>r<■^•(■nt   the  recur- 
rence of  other  bloody  wars  in  the  future." 

The  official  organ  points  with  pride  to  the  speeches  of  Dr. 
\on  Bethmarm-Hollweg,  to  the  Reichstag  Jul.\  17  Declaration, 
to  the  German  answer  to  the  Pope's  peace  plea,  and  so  fortli, 
and  we  are  told  that — 

"The  reason  that  this  and  similar  declarations  remained  a 
mere  aspiration  and  that  all  discussions  haAc  not  produced  a 
single  preparatory  step,  is  no  doubt  i)rincipally  this,  that  the 
league  of  nations  which  our  enemies  wish  to  form  is  not  based  on 
justice  and  nuitual  unselfish  esteem,  but  is  designed  to  bring 
about — with  tlu>  exclusion  of  the  Central  Powers — a  permanency 
of  the  i)resent  state  of  aCfairs,  to  carry  A\ith  it  the  root  of  new  and 
l)itter  warlike  developments." 

A  most  impassioned  plea  on  behalf  of  the  league  of  nations 
is  made  by  Dr.  von  Gerliu'h  in  the  Berlin  Well  am  Montag. 
That  great  man  weeps  salt  tears  because  we  can  not  understand 
the  Germans,  nor  they  us.  We  have  only  to  kiss  and  be  friends, 
foriii  a  league  of  nations — with  the  Germans  inside,  of  course — 
and  the  millennium  will  arrive: 

"Each  side  deems  the  other  capable  only  of  wickedness,  and 
aV>ove  all  of  dishonesty.  When  we  make  an  offcT  of  ])eaoe.  the 
enemy  (!all  it  a  trap.  When  they  propo.se  a  league  of  nations,  we 
say  over  here,  'We  are  not  going  to  be  caught  in  ytnir  snare' 
Mutual  (hstrust  is  tlie  greatest,  perhaps  the  sole,  obstai-le  to 
peac(>.  Increasingly  few  pei)ple  belie\e  that  arms  alone  can 
bring  about  the  Wctory,  and  e\en  if  they  could,  the  .so-oalh-fi 
A'ictory  peace  would  be  one  contiinious  mobilization  on  the  \y.\r\ 
of  victor  and  vanquished,  tiie  one  to  maintain  his  stnngtli. 
the  other  seeking  to  regain  it.  .  .  .  An  understanding,  a  league 
of  nations,  is  imp(>rati\ c.  .\1I  nuist  modify  their  point  of  view 
— we  (iernuuis.  too." 

Dr.  \on  Gerlach  wants  llic  German  Go\"iriinniit  to  ]>nt  itsilf 
on  record: 

"It  is  high  time  tiiat  the  Government  and  public  should 
declare  themsfJves  absolutely  and  fundamentally  in  favor  of  tli< 
leag\i(>   of   nations.   .   .   .   What    misirabli.'    tritlos   are   anv   other 
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war-aims  fomparofl  willi  tlio  one  f»T(?.a1.  qiirstion  for  liumanity: 
How  is  tli«'  coiulitioii  of  war,  or  tlie  condilioii  ol'  ariiu-d  poaco 
...  to  bo  replaced  l)y  a  j)orraaneiit  peace,  and  arinanienls  by 
judicial  decisions?  To  be  sure,  all  selfish  wishes  must  then  bo 
buried.  Wo  must  give  up  Central  Europe  just  as  much  as  tho 
English  jingoes  must  give  up  their  imperialist  ideas  with  prefer- 
eutial  diities  and  raw -material  monopolies.  The  league  of 
nations  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  groups  of  Powders  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  .  .  .  Tliere  are  many  i)eople  who  are  glad  wlien 
they  iead  a  good  communique  from  the  front,  and  sad  when  now 
and  again  tliej'  get  a  less  good  one  put  before  them.  From  the 
very  first  day  I  have  only  had  one  thought  in  reading  the  mili- 
l.irv  CO  Hint  uniques:    how  can  I  help  toward  bringing  it  about 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

— Passing  Show  (London). 

that  our  children,  our  grandchildren,  and  our  great-grand- 
children may  l)e  protected  from  ever  having  to  read  any  coni- 
inuniquca  at  all?  There  is  only  one  way  to  this:  a  League  of 
Nations." 

There  are,  however,  in  Germany  a  number  of  desperate 
characters  who  are  not  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  and  therefore  do  not  trust  their  enemies  when  they 
olTer  gifts  in  tho  shape  of  an  international  league.  One  of  tho 
unregenerato  is  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  which  is  prepared  to 
love  every  nation  on  earth  except  the  Anglo-Saxon: 

"According  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  conception,  freedom  is  nothing 
but  the  riglit  of  the  strong  to  exploit  the  weak  .  .  .  even  in  the 
l)()litical  life  of  America  this  holds  good  and  is  rei)eated  in  tho 
words  'to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils.'  In  tho  Anglo-Saxon 
sliil)bolelli,  the  league  of  nations,  we  find  the  same  right  of  tho 
strong.  Equality  of  rights  is  as  little  to  be  expected  in  this 
family  of  nations  as  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  negro  in  America. 
England  and  America  would  never  consent  to  enter  a  league 
in  which  they  would  b(>  ol)liged  to  have  intercourse  with  others 
on  a  Inisis  of  equality.  The  Wilson-drey  League  of  Nations 
would  be  jiothing  but  an  Anglo-Saxon  fraternization  for  tho 
exploitation  of  humanity.  The  .\nglo-Saxon  does  not  do  busi- 
ness from  love  of  his  neighbor,  lie  nuiy  jH-rhaps  for  the  sake  of 
appearances  let  a  few  miserable  fragments  fall  from  the  master's 
table,  but  the  grea1  i>usiness  transactions  nnist  n>main  in  his 
hands.  Tho  moral  and  i)hiliisophical  reasons  which  he  i)uts 
forward  are  nothing  but  baits  for  credulous  mice  and  anodynes 
for  his  own  conscience.  What  the  Allies  in  their  despair  aro 
now  perpetrating  in  Uu.ssia  slmuld  stamp  tliem  as  impossible 
in  the  Council  of  Nations  and  stamp  them  as  international 
iueeudiaries." 


WHAT  CANADA  AND  BRITAIN  HAVE  DONE 

GIOXEROUS  APPRECIATION  is  shown  in  the  British 
press  of  the  part  the  Overseas  Dominions  have  taken 
in  the  war.  Recently  London  celebrated  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  first  Canadian 
contingent,  and  the  London  Times  seized  the  opportunity  to 
present  Canada's  record,  and  it  is  indeed  a  notable  one,  when 
we  consider  how  small  a  population  Canada  has,  just  a  little 
more  than  seven  million,  all  told.  The  Times  tabulates  Canada's 
contributions  thus: 

Regular  Canadian  troops  at  outbreak  of  war .3.000 

Number  of  1st  Contingent 3:{.000 

Canadian  soldiers  sent  overseas  up  to  Septcml)er  1.  1!)1S.  400. 0(X) 

Troops  in  training 00,000 

Canadian  soldiers  killed  in  action 50.0(X) 

Casualties,  over 17.5,000 

Wounded  returned  to  the  front , 40,000 

Returned  to  Canada 50.0()o 

Number  who  have  received  decorations 10,000 

Awarded  the  Victoria  Cross 40 

Carrying  on  the  tale,  we  are  told  that — 

"Apart  from  her  fighting  men,  Canada  has  furnished  various 
special  corps  which  have  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
British  Armies — the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps,  the  (^anadian 
Corps  Salvage  companies,  and  the  Canadian  Railway'  troops. 

"The  splendid  health  in  which  the  Canadian  Corps  has  been 
maintained  is  due  to  the  unceasing  vigilance  and  tireless  efforts 
of  the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps,  supported  by  a  highly 
efficient  sj^stem  of  baths  and  launjlries.  The  bacteriological 
work  of  the  mobile  laboratory  and  the  regulations  rigidly  en- 
forced by  the  sanitary  sections  contribute  materially  to  this 
gratifying  condition.  It  is  estimated  that  seventj'-five  per  cent, 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Canada  are  engaged  in  some  pro- 
fessional capacity  in  connection  with  the  armed  forces  of  Canada, 
either  at  home  or  oversea.  Canadian  hospital  units  have  also 
seen  service  with  the  Imperial  Forces  at  Mudros  and  at  Saloniki, 
where  they  earned  the  warmest  commendation  from  all  the 
Imperial  authorities  under  whom  they  served." 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  appreciation,  the  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  News,  just  back  from  the  front,  tells  us  that  Canada's 
share  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  the  mother  country 
has  done.  He  says,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  this  is,  after 
all,  a  naval  war: 

"Tho  British  people  have  borne  patiently,  with  unequalcd 
determination,  the  burden  of  two  vast  wars,  the  one  at  sea  and 
the  other  in  many  widely  separated  theaters  on  land.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  160  enemy  submarines  ha\e  been  sunk, 
most  of  them  bj  the  British.  One  and  one-half  million  nu'ii  are 
occupied  to-day  in  manning  and  maintaining  the  British  Navy 
and  merchant  marine.  Britain  has  lost  3,817,0(X)  tons  of  her 
precious  shipping.  The  other  Allies  and  neutrals  have  gained 
1,208,000  tons.  She  can  not  replace  her  tonnjige  sunk,  for  two 
reasons — she  is  using  her  man-power  to  the  utmost,  not  for  her 
own  interests,  but  in  the  common  cause.  In  her  shipbuilding 
yards  two-fifths  of  the  labor  and  machinery  are  required  for 
repair  work  done  as  much  for  her  Allies  as  for  herself.  Yet  in 
four  years  by  an  almost  superhuman  effort  she  has  increased 
the  strengtli  of  her  Navy  by  fifty  per  cent.  This  means  that  in 
spite  of  all  other  calls  she  has,  during  four  years  of  war-strain, 
constructed  the  second  largest  navj'  in  the  world — that  is,  a  new 
navy  larger  than  any  other  save  her  original  fleet." 

Finally,  ho  gives  us  a  hint  of  how  much  we  should  ha\e  to  do 
if  America's  share  of  sacrifice  is  to  approximate  liJrilain's,  altko 
he  ho|)es  that  America  will  never  be  called  upon  to  bear  so  great 
a  burden: 

"Upward  of  1.000.000  British  soldiers  have  given  their  lives 
in  the  last  four  years.  Last  year  alone  her  list  of  casualties — 
dead,  wounded,  and  missing — aggregated  SSO.OOO.  Her  dona- 
tion of  men  to  the  Allied  cause  exceeds  8,(KM),000.  In  proportion 
to  her  population  she  has  given  nearly  three  times  afs  many 
men  as  Canada.  If  Canada  had  done  as  much  it  would  have 
120,000  dead.  Even  as  it  is,  half  of  the  men  in  the  Canadian 
Army  were  born  in  Great  Britain.  If  the  United  States  ever 
equals  Britain's  eontriI)ution  to  date  the  American  Republic 
will  have  nearly  IG.000,000  soldiers  in  khaki,  and  nearly  2,000,000 
Americans  will  have  given  their  lives  for  the  common  cause." 
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THI?  TURKISH    KMPIUI':   AND   TFIE   SUfiCKSTED    N'EW   STATES. 


THE   FATE   OF   THE   OTTOMAN   EMPIRE 

TURKEY'S  SURRENDER  has  brought  once  more  into 
prominence  the  ultimate  fate  of  wliat  Lord  Beaconsfield 
once  described  as  "an  anomaly  in  Europe."  For  some 
lime  past  most  Allied  publicists  have  been  agreed  that  one 
certain  outcome  of  tlie  war  was  the  relegation  of  Turkey,  once 
more,  to  her  natural  position  as  an  Asiatic  state.  •  The  London 
New  Europe  has  an  article  on  Turkey's  future  from  the  "pen  of  a 
contributor  who  has  unusually  wide  and  tliorough  knowledge  of 
the  Middle  and  Far  East,"  and  The  New  Europe  hints  that  while 
his  views  as  regards  Turkey  in  Europe  are  open  to  correction, 
his  solution  of  the  Asiatic-Turkish  problem  comes  very  near  the 
ideal.  Here  are  his  proposals  for  dealing  with  all  that  is  now 
left  of  Turkey's  European  territory,  which  once  "reached  the 
walls  of  Vienna": 

"There  is  a  short  strip  of  country  behind  Constantinople 
which  includes  the  important  fortress  town  of  Adrianojjle,  which 
contains  the  venerated  holy  places  of  the  Mussulman  world. 
This  part  has  to  be  severed  from  Turkey  and  partitioned 
between  Gr<'ece  and  Bulgaria.,  so  that  th(^  frontier  lines  between 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  will  be  drawn  from  Enos  following  up  the 
River  Maritza,  and  the  remaining  part,  including  Adrianoi)le, 
will  he  given  to  Bulgaria,  on  condition  that  administration  of 
the  holy  ])laces  in  Adrianople  should  be  phiced  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  council  representing  Moslem  communities  of  the  world." 

Constantinople  shoidd  bo  left  to  the  Turks  at  least  nominally, 
thinks  this  authority: 

"The  city  of  Constantinoi)le,  together  with  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosporus,  sliould  be  left  under  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  Turkey,  but  under  the  de  facto  control  of  an  inter-' 
national  cominission,  such  commission  to  include  all  tlie  coun- 
trii's  honlering  on  tlie  Jilack  Sea.  That  means  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
U()»i  mania,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Turkey,  as  only  in  that  easo 
will  th(>  future  control  of  the  Straits  be  (>fT(>(•ti^■e  and  just.  The 
luaintenaMce  and  nominal  suziM-ainty  of  Turkey  will  be  nec(>s- 
sary  for  the  resjK'ct  of  n>ligious  traditions  of  the  Mussulman 
communities,  which  would  fec^l  very  deeply  the  complete  ejection 
of  Turkey  from  Constantinople." 

Turning  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  territory  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies  is  first  considered,  and  it  is  agreed  that  most  of  Arabia  w  ill 
ronuiiii  under  the  King  of  the  Iledjaz.    Proceeding: 

"l'aU'stin(>  Mould  be  a  sejiarate  entity,  under  the  protection 
of  tlie  (in>at.  I'owers;  Syria  would  be  constituted  a.s  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  to  be  ultimately  connected  with  ]Mesoi>otaiiiia. 


All  the  islands  round  the  western  coast  of  Anatolia  .should  be 
given  to  Greece,  as  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
Greek  nationality.  Turkey  projier  would  be  constituted  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  comprising  the  entire  territory  of  western 
Anatolia  and  have  as  its  eastern  frontier  a  line  from  Adana  to 
Kaisaria,  Tokat,  Samsun  on  the  Black  Sea,  vdXh  the  ancient 
capital  at  Brussa,  and  Smyrna  as  a  free  port.  This  territory 
would  be  more  than  ample;  as  the  purely  Turkish  race  does 
not  number  more  than  9,000,000." 

Our  author,  to  settle  the  iSIiddlc-Eastern  question,  of  which 
perhaps  the  Armenian  problem  is  not  the  least  thorny,  would 
draw  upon  the  Russian  Caucasus: 

"The  future  independent  Armenia  would  comprise  the  pro\'inc<» 
of  Erzerum,  Bitlis,  Van.  Diabekar,  Sivas,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Adana,  with  the  outlet  at  .Vle.xandretta,  in  addition  to  the 
province  of  Erivan  and  part  of  the  province  of  Kars,  with  the 
exception  of  the  districts  of  Olti  and  Ardahan  in  the  Caucasus. 
]lalf  of  the  province  of  Trebizond,  including  the  town  of  Tre- 
bizond  and  west  of  it,  would  be  placed  under  the  Italian  control — 
with  Trebizond  as  a  free  transit  jtort  for  eastern  Anatolia  and 
Persia.  The  eastern  i)art  of  the  province  of  Treiiizond,  which 
is  the  ancient  pro\'ince  of  Georgia,  Lazistan,  would  be  joined 
to  independent  Georgia." 

One  entirelj'  new  state  should  be  formed,  we  are  told,  and 
placed  under  an  American  protectorate: 

"The  province  of  Baku.  Elizavetpol,  and  Daghestan  would 
constitute  the  independent  state  of  Azarbaijan.  with  the  capital 
at  Baku,  and  all  these  three  states  of  Ginirgia.  Armenia,  and 
Azarbaijan.  together  with  Mesopotamia,  ali^o  an  indepi-ndent 
state,  would  be  jilaced  under  the  American  prot<'ctorat4\  as 
the  most  disinterested  Power.  This  is  the  more  1mi>ortant, 
as  America  is  absolutely  free  from  any  traditions  of  rivalry  in 
the  Near  and  Mid(ll<>  East,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  !{ussia,  and  Germany.  Such  division  is  just, 
as  it  is  proposed  ou  historical,  racial,  and  geographical  linos." 


SPITZBERGEN  NOW  BRITISH— Re\-iving  an  ancient  claim, 
the  British  have  taken  over  this  arctic  island  to  prevottt  Germany 
establishing  rights  of  occupation.     The  London  Spectator  says: 

"The  British  Hag  was  hoisted  in  Spitzbergen  on  October  1. 
Our  Gov»>rnment  have  ajiimnntly  decided  that  the  arctic 
islands,  rich  in  coal  and  iron  depo.sits  which  are  Ix'ing  work«^ 
by  a  British  comj^any,  can  no  longer  lie  regarded  a,s  No  Man's 
Land.  The  Germans  an<l  the  BolsIie\iki  in  the  Bn<st  Tn^ty 
coolly  propo.-^ed  to  share  Spitzbergen  In^twi^'u  tluni.  and  (\vt- 
many  had  a  wireless  station  there.  Our  luteretst  in  Spit^lHTgn'U 
is  of  very  long  standing." 
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MODIFYING   THE  "FOURTEEN   POINTS" 

A  GENERAL  ACJREEMENT  between  the  Government 
at  Washington  and  the  leaders  of  the  Allies  regarding 
>-  the  famous  "Fourteen  Points"  seems  at  last  to  have 
been  reached.  Unlike  the  Germans,  who  swallowed — or  profest 
to  swallow— the  P'oiirteen  Points  with  a  bolt,  the  Allies  have 
found  it  necessary  to  "reserve  to  themselves  complete  freedom" 
on  one  of  them  and  to  give  much  clearer  definition  to  another. 
They  tluis  virtually  reject  the  point  which  deals  with  the  "free- 
dom of  the  seas,"  and  it  was  this  point  that  the  London  Saturday 
Review  had  in  mind  particularly  when  it  described  the  I^esi- 
dent's  points  as  being  "too  vague  to  be  quite  intelligible." 
The  Congress  of  the  Allies  at  Versailles  have  redefined  another 
of  the  President's  points  thus: 

"The  President  declared  that  invaded  territories  must  be 
restored  as  well  as  eva(niated  and  freed.  The  Allied  govern- 
ments feel  that  no  doubt  ought  to  ])e  allowed  to  exist  as  to  what 
this  pro\ision  implies.  By  it  they  understand  that  compensa- 
tion would  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done  to  tlie 
civiHan  population  of  the  Allies  and  their  ])roperty  ])y  the 
aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air." 

This  Allied  emphasis  on  the  reparation  to  be  exacted  from 
Germany  follows  a  very  general  demand  somewhat  insistently 
urged  by  all  classes  of  opinion  both  in  France  and  England, 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  President's 
distinction  between  the  German  Government  and  the  German 
people.  For  example,  the  influential  Paris  U Action  Frangaisc 
remarks: 

"We  can  not  accept  a  distinction  between  the  various  forms 
of  German  go^ernment.  We  might  conceive  of  privileges  ac- 
corded certain  German  states  provided  they  agree  to  break 
away  from  Prussia,  but  we  will  pay  no  premium  to  a  democratic 
Germany  at  the  expense  of  our  own  interests  and  future  seem-ity, 
Not  eighteen  months  ago,  like  the  United  States,  but  a  thousand 
years  ago,  France  exposed  the  German  aggressions." 

Allied  opinion  seems  to  hold  that  individual  Germans  who 
have  committed  the  acts  of  devastation  and  rapine  are  as  guilty 
as  the  Government  which  instigated  or  tolerated  them.  Mr. 
St(>i)hen  Pichon,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has 
told  the  French  Senate  that  the  Government  is  determined  to 


fix  the  individual  responsibility  for  each  German  outrage,  and 
he  is  reported  by  the  Paris  Journal  des  Dcbats  as  saying: 

"The  atrocities  committed  shall  have  other  punishments  than 
that  of  the  moral  reprobation  passed  by  the  world's  conscience. 
We,  with  our  allies,  will  take  care  to  see  that  exact  justice  shall 
be  executed,  so  that  any  possil)le  repetition  of  such  monstrosities 
will  have  vanished  forever  from  a  reconstituted  world." 

In  the  English  press  there  has  been  for  a  considerable  period 
no  little  condemnation  of  President  Wilson's  doctrine  of  "(he 
freedom  of  the  seas,"  a  point  which  the  London  Globe  roundly 
avers  is  positively  detrimental  to  British  interests.  The  Glotx 
protests  that  support  of  President  Wilson  is  not  a  test  of  British 
political  orthodo.xy,  and  proceeds: 

"It  has  ai)])arently  been  represented  as  our  duty  to  strengthen 
the  details  of  )iis  i)olic3,  whidi  has  been  declared  the  same  as 
those  of  Great  Britain,  F'ranee,  and  Italy.  We  do  not  knov 
how  the  delusion  has  arisen.  There  ma%  be  inspired  or  sFini- 
ofTicial  propaganda  behind  \\\v  backs  of  the  British  people  of 
which  they  are  ignorant  and  innocent. 

"When  prest  for  an  explanation,  Americans  refer  to  som< 
stray  sentence  or  some  extemi)ore  effort  of  Lloyd  George  durini: 
his  visit  to  American  troops  in  France,  of  which  reports  vary. 
In  any  case  we  feel  sure  the  British  Prime  ^linister  never  con- 
templated committing  himself  so  far,  nor  had  he  any  authority  to 
do  so,  as  among  the  fourteen  points  is  the  'freedom  of  the  seas.' 

"This  plu-ase  is  understood  Ijy  its  advocates  as  signifying 
that  the  British  Empire,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  sea 
and  Avhich  has  just  saved  the  lil)erties  of  the  world  by  its  sea 
power,  is  to  renounce  its  birthright  and  surrender  the  one- 
effective  weapon  at  the  very  moment  when  all  Bpitish  people, 
and  many  people  who  are  not  British,  imite  in  acknowledcfing 
that  without  such  sea-power  we  and  they  would  have  been 
doomed  in  1914. 

"Germany  must  have  won  the  war  liad  tlie  freedom-ol-thi - 
seas  school,  which  em1)raced  consjneuous  members  of  the  Pots- 
dam party,  carried  the  day  the  time  they  tried  to  force  peaee 
upon  us  ])y  the  ghastly  and  grot(>sque  Declaration  of  London. 

"To-day,  apart  from  a  handful  of  cranks  and  apostles,  this 
heresy  in  this  country  has  been  reduced  to  total  sikiice.     If  A\t 
hold  a  general  election  no  candidate  will  be  returned  on  this 
platform 

"Americans  in  Europe,  who  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than 
ever  before,  smile  at  the  suggestion  that  Great  Britain  should  be 
invited  to  commit  national  suicide  at  this  moment  of  all  others. 
They  gencM-ously  inquin^:  'Wher(>  would  the  United  States  be  in 
1918  but  for  the  British  Xavv?'" 


SH.M.L  I? 


— Ercning  News  (London). 
TIIK    GERMAN    ylTUATION    AS    LONDON    SEES    IT. 


Ml  T  WHAT   DOES  FOCH  THINK? 
The  Hun— ••  1  think  I'll  go  down  by  dcr  ladder?" 

— Ercning  News  (Loudon). 


t'u|iyiiglitcd  by  the  Cominittoe  on  Public  Infuiinatiun.     From  Preis  illiistratioii  iiervicc. 

ONE  THING  THEY  DON'T  DO  BETTER  IN  FRANCE. 

■'  Hardly  larger  tlian  a  push  car,"  the  average  French  locomotive  imprest  an  American  railroad  man  rather  as  a  watch-charm  tlian  as  a  locomotive 


FRENCH  RAILROADS   AND   AMERICAN  ENGINEERS 


yl  IMERICAN  RAILROAD  MEN  who  arc  using  French 
/-\  railroads  and  their  equipment  found  a  good  deal  of 
-^  -^  trouble,  at  first,  in  adjusting  themselves.  French 
tracks,  cars,  locomotives,  and  operating  methods  were  all  strange 
to  them,  and  in  particular  they  could  not  understand  the  French 
custom  of  getting  along  Avith  a  thing  that  is  good  enough,  even 
if  something  vastly  better  has  been  devised  and  is  available. 
Americans  like  to  bo  up  to  date,  even  if  it  involves  what  the 
French  would  call  waste.  How  our  men  feel  about  it  is  shown 
in  a  letter  from  a  practical  railway  man  printed  in  The  Railway 
licriew  (Chicago,  October  10).  Aluch  of  it  is  too  technical  to 
quote,  but  most  readers  of  The  Digest  can  understand  and  ap- 
])nHMate  the  few  paragraphs  that  we  qtiote  and  condense  as 
follows: 

"The  French  equipment  was  quite  a  'come-down'  from  what 
tlioy  were  used  to  back  in  the  States.  To  come  over  lun'e  and  to 
climb  upon  one  of  these  French  locomotives  was  enough  almost  to 
break  some  of  them.  The  majority  of  French  locomoliv(>s.  and 
especially  the  ones  in  yard  service,  are  not  e(iuipi)e(l  with  air- 
brakes, having  only  a  hand-brake,  and  that  connected  to  only 
one  pair  of  drivers;  if  the  locomotive  is  equipp(>d  with  a  tiMider, 
the  brakes  are  then  on  the  tender  instead  of  tlie  dri\ers.  The 
reversing  gear  is  of  the  screw  type.  The  throttle  levers  are  of 
all  typos,  and  not  connected  in  the  same  place  on  any  two 
locomotives. 

"After  the  first  of  the  year  I  was  called  to  my  regiment  and  sent 
out  to  this  place  for  duty  with  them.  The  Avork  was  soon  too 
lu>a\y  for  one  locomotive,  and  we  had  to  make  arrangements 
for  another  one. 

"This  new  addition  arrived  a  few  days  after  I  did,  and  it  surely 
was  a  sight  to  look  at — hardly  larger  than  a  ]msh  car,  and  re- 
sembled a  watch-charm  more  than  it.  did  a  locomotive.  It  was 
entirely  too  siuall  for  the  work  it  was  to  do;  but  it  w"as  the  best 
we  could  get  just  at  that  time,  so  we  had  to  make  it  do.  The 
French  equipment,  as  1  have  stated  before,  is  not  what  our  men 
have  been  usfxl  to.  In  doing  switching,  the  switchman  has  to 
crawl  under  the  buiui)ers  and  tnihook  the  link  from  th(>  hook, 
and  then  kick  the  cars.  As  the  irarjotia  (this  is  the  name  the 
FrcMcli  h;t\c  for  cars)  have  no  brak(>s,  haiidbolds,  or  ladders  on 
wliich  to  hold  or  stop  a  car  with,  they  have  what  is  called  a  '.shoe' 
to  do  the  stopping  with.     As  a  car  or  cut  of  cars  comes  down  the 


hump  a  shoe  is  placed  on  the  rail  a  .short  distance  from  where 
they  want  the  car  to  stop.  As  the  wheels  of  the  car  strike  this 
shoe,  they  are  locked  and  the  car  skids  to  a  stop.  How  would 
such  a  method  as  this  Avork  out  in  the  States?  Not  a  success, 
I  should  say,  and  the  French  have  found  out  the  same  thing. 
When  the  United  States  cars  began  to  arri\e,  the  French  tried 
this  system  on  them.  They  stopt  all  right,  but  also  succeeded 
in  tying  up  the  yards  for  about  twelve  hours. 

"The  whistles  are  all  very  small  and  have  a  shrill  sound. 
To  hear  one  of  these  French  hoggers  calling  for  tlie  block  or 
board,  one  woidd  think  that  he  was  in  some  kind  of  trouble. 
An  American  hogger  would  certainly  l)e  pinclu^d  if  he  should  try 
to  pull  off  some  of  the  musical  serenades  in  the  Statt's  that  these 
fellows  do. 

"All  of  the  locomotive  cabs  over  here  are  yofy  small,  and  have 
hardly  any  room  in,th(>m,  while  other  engines  have  practically  no 
cab  at  all,  only  a  deck  i)late  and  a  windshield.  The  Fnnch 
don't  seem  to  believe  in  the  idea  of  their  engine  crews  sitting 
down,  as  thiTC  are  no  seats  of  any  kind  in  the  cabs  of  their  Ichhv 
motives,  tlio  they  have  a  few  ten-wheelers  oT  the  Am(  rican  tyj>e 
built  in  1900  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works." 

In  editorial  comment  on  this  letter,  The  Raihiay  licricxr  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  type  of  some  of  the  Fren<-h 
railway  equii>ment,  of  which  the  writer  i'omi)lains.  is  due  to  the 
French  policy  of  keeping  a  mechanical  jilant  in  working  condi- 
tion as  long  as  jwssible,  instead  of  replacing  it.  as  we  do.  as  soon 
as  it  is  out  of  date.  The  French  an>  rather  proud  of  their  ability 
in  this  direction  and  would  regard  the  fact  that  so  much  of  their 
old  railway  equipment  is  still  doing  good  work  as  a  jxiint  in  its 
favor.  This,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  not  believeii  by  Americans 
to  be  good  policy.     Says  the  editor: 

"Obviously  the  extreme  care  de\oted  by  the  French  in  se- 
lecting and  working  the  materials  entering  into  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  locomotives  is  conducive  to  longevity,  but 
that  of  itself  is  not  a  thing  to  be  aspired  to  with  too  much 
zeal.  Possibly  American  jwlicies  and  iiraotis«'S  have  unn<H-es- 
sarily  shortened  the  life  of  some  of  our  «^uipnient.  but  even  if 
they  have,  we  believe  it  is  a  fair  qu«<stion  as  to  whether  or  not 
tliat  result .  after  all.  is  not  to  hv  i>referr<tl  to  the  ]>rol> 
througli  painful  years,  of  the  life  of  cars  and  loeonioii.,  ,,,... 
sliould  more  proi>erly  Ik^  given  place  iu  a  museum  than  out  ou 
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iho  lino  in  active  service.  Emphasis  to  this  thought  comes 
fnMii  reflection  as  to  what  would  bo  the  de^eo  of  usefulness  of 
any  American  locomotive  of  the  Civil  War  period  had  it  been 
Miainlained  in  sudi  shape  as  to  be  in  operating  condition  to-day. 
l''rcnch  locomotives  of  a  conx-sponding  age,  apparently,  are  very 
'•oiiimon,  but  notwithstanding  the  admirable  workmanship  that 
has  been  e,\i)ended  on  them  in  all  these  years,  very  serious  doubt 
as  to  their  utility  can  be  raised. 

'The  letter  j)ortrays  a  condition  to  be  endured  only  through 
the  utmost  necessity,  which  doubtless  prevailed  at  that  time, 
and  in  all  i)robability  still  holds  in  many  parts  of  the  fighting 
area.  To  apply  tlu^  circumstances  to  our  own  conditions,  how- 
e\-er,  immediately  vindicates  the  policy  that  American  railroads 
have  been  following  in  having  no  hesitation  in  discarding  the 
old  for  that  v/hich  is  new  and  obviously  better.  The  Railroad 
Administration  ])iirsues  a  most  commendable  policy  when  it 
effects  a  classification,  of  freight-ear  eqtni)ment  on  a  basis  that 
will  very  roon  relegate  the  inadequate  to  the  discard  and  bring 
that  which  justifies  the  exi)ense  to  a  condition  capable  of  fulfilling 
modern  transportation  requin^ments.  The  same  is  true  with 
respect  to  locomotiv^es  wherein  a  pretty  definite  line  is  drawn 
between  those  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  those  that 
are  seen  to  be  worthy  of  the  expense  of  modernization.  This 
principle,  to  be  sure,  is  not  new,  but  it  has  not  been  as  uni- 
formly and  generally  acted  upon  as  we  may  well  hope  to  see  in 
consequence  of  the  precedent  which  the  Administration  has 
established." 

THE   DEADLY   FEMALE 

WHEN  KIPLING  wrote  his  famous  lines  asserting 
(hat  "the  female  of  the  species  must  be  deadlier  than 
the  male,"  he  was  eugenically  correct,  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  O.  C  Glaser,  professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  the  department  of  eugenics  which  he  conducts 
in  (load  Health  (Battle  Creek,  October),  Professor  Glaser  de- 
scribes the  results  of  geneajlogical  studies  made  recently  by 
Major  Charles  B.  Davenport,  which,  he  says,  indicate  very 
clearly  that  efficiency  in  fighting  is  far  moi'e  likely  to  be  passed 
along  the  maternal  than  the  paternal  line  of  the  family.  The 
g(>nius  of  Caesar,  the  career  of  Napoleon,  the  brutality  of  Nero, 
are  all  traceable  to  maternal  inheritance.  "We  are  now  quite 
safe  in  predicting  some  bloodthirsty  sons,"  says  Dr.  Glaser, 
"when  the  gentle  daughter  of  a  pirate  marries  a  Philadelphia 
Quaker."     lie  goes  on: 

"Major  Davenport's  study  is  largely  based  on  the  family 
histories  of  thirty  officers,  of  whom  fourteen  were  primarily 
lighters,  the  rest  explorers,  inventors,  diplomats,  and  adminis- 
trators. 1 1  is  purpose  was  to  find,  if  possible,  some  scientific 
biisis  for  the  selection  of  men  likely  to  be  successful — more  likely 
than  if  chosen  at  random — in  any  tasks  that  it  might  become 
n(>c(!ssary  to  assign  to  them. 

"Briefly,  the  out(M>me  was  that  coolness  under  fire,  bravery, 
spirit,  and  actual  fighting  capacity  all  come  principally  from  the 
maternal  side.  The  daughter  of  a  first-class  fighting  man  is 
more  likely  to  have  a  first-class  fighting  son  than  her  own  father, 
and  her  own  brothers  rarely  make  names  for  themselves  unless 
l)erchance  their  mother  bequeaths  the  necessary  Wamlcrlud  and 
love  of  adventure — essential  elements  in  the  fighting,  make-up. 

"What  other  traits  follow  the  same  rules  of  inheritance?  .  .  . 
Color  blindness  is  one;  night  blindness,  a  condition  in  which  the 
victim  cait  not  see  by  the  mild  diffuse  light  of  the  night,  and 
hence,  as  the  song  puts  it,  is  afraid  to  go  home  in  the  dark; 
bleeding  (lu>  ilcfrct  in  which  the  blood  hicks  the  machinery 
necessary  for  <-lot(ing;  baldness — the  virulent  type;  and  n(>ar- 
sightedness,  are  all  traits  which  follow  the  law  of  sex-linked 
inlieritanc(>. 

"The  essentials  ]u>(>ded  to  .synthetize  a  naval  fighter  are: 

"  1.    Love  of  the  .sea. 

"2.  The  wandering  impulse;  love  of  adv(Miture. 

'",i.  Knergy;  love  of  activity;  push. 

"4.  Absence  of  fear. 

"5.  Ability  to  command  men. 

"Of  these,  absence  of  fear  should  perhaps  bo  placed  first. 
It  has  be(>n.  naturally,  a  marked  characteristic  of  all  the  great 
lighting  leaders,  and  not  infreqnently  has  manifested  itself  early 
in  life.  At  tho  age  of  si.\  Admiral  Perkins  was  tied  in  a  sleigh 
and  sent  twenty  miles  in  an  eimrgency;  at  ten,  ISIafTit  traveled 
alone  in  stage  coaches  from  North  Carolina  to  White  Plains, 


New  York;  at  ten,  likewise.  Admiral  Winslow  went  to  sea  in  a 
sldff  with  a  young  cedar  for  mast  and  sail.  lie  was  picked  uj:)  l)y 
an  incoming  vessel  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  cruise.  At  th«> 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  Farragut  'danmed'  the  torpedoes,  and 
at  Manila,  Dewey's  calm  was  quite  unruffled  when  he  ordered: 
'You  may  fire  when  ready,  Gridlej'.' 

"That  the  immediate  maternal  inheritance  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  all  this  is  showTi  not  only  by  the  family  records  of 
those  referred  to,  but  also  by  genealogical  investigation  of  the 
families  of  Bainbridge,  who  commanded  the  Constitution  when  she 
captured  the  British  frigate,  Java,  in  the  War  of  1812;  of  Barney, 
who  in  revolutionary  times  took  the  sloop  General  Monk;  of 
(\ishing,  who  blew  up  the  ironclad  Albemarle;  of  Paul  Jones, 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  naval  heroes;  of  Porter  and 
of  LaA\Tence. 

"Energy,  aggressiveness,  an  eager  desire  to  get  things  done, 
characterize  leaders  of  all  kinds,  industrial,  administrative,  pro- 
fessional, and  artistic.  The  naval  leader,  however,  has  in  additiini 
to  these  an  instinct  to  Avander,  and  the  biographers  have  much  to 
say  about  the  early  search  of  their  heroes  for  changes  of  scene 
and  for  adventure.  The  future  commander  is  apt  to  *run 
away'  or  to  'go  to  sea'  in  his  teens.  Such  Wanderlust  is  most 
clearly  of  all  the  traits  that  go  to  make  up  naval  leaders  a  sex- 
linked  inheritance  of  maternal  origin. 

"The  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  dealing  with  inheritance  of 
this  type  is  the  fact  that  the  mothers  of  fighting  men  are  them- 
selves placid  enough  and  give  no  outward  signs  of  the  qualities 
which,  bequeathed  to  their  sons,  break  out  in  startling  and  often 
ingenious  deviltry.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  sex- 
linked  characteristics.  The  female,  unless  in  rare  ca.ses  she 
receives  a  double  dose — one  from  each  side  of  the  house — is 
merely  a  carrier  of  the  elements  in  question.  A  single  dose  of 
these  same  units,  however,  will  convert  any  one  of  her  sons  into 
a  fire-eater  from  Hades. 

"Kipling  was  entirely  correct.  You  can  not  tell  what  lies 
hidden  beneath  the  placid  exterior  of  the  female.  You  must 
wait  until  the  savagery  of  her  sons  becomes  manifest.  This, 
alavs!  still  has  certain  racial  advantages,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
go  Kipling  one  better.  In  order  to  insure  racial  preservation,  the 
female  not  only  must  be  deadlier  than  the  male;  she  actually  is 
deadlier,  because  you  can  not  tell  how  deadly  she  is.  The  harm- 
lessness  of  a  camouflaged  fighter  of  the  first  magnitude  is  onl^- 
skin  deep." 

AN   ALL-STRAPHANGER   CAR 

THE  STRAPHANGERS,  we  are  told,  ])ay  the 
dividends.  This  being  the  case,  why  not  increase  the 
dividends  by  abolishing  seats  altogether,  making  room 
for  more  straphangers?  In  sober  fact,  a  "seatless  car"  is  at 
this  very  moment  being  tried  out  in  Rome,  Italy,  or  .so  we  are 
somewhat  incredibly  informed  by  an  editorial  writer  in  'Die 
Electric  Railway  Journal  (New  York,  August  17).  It  has  be(>n 
seriously  considered  also  in  New  York,  we  are  assured;  but  the 
transportation  authorities  have  been  a  little  shy,  ix)ssibl.\ 
because,  on  genei-al  principles,  Americans  are  regarded  as  less 
lamblike  than  modern  Romans.  The  plan  would  "relieve 
congestion,"  we  are  told;  possibly  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
sardine  in  the  box  does  not  feel  congested — he  doesn't  have 
space  for  any  feelings  at  all.     Says  the  paper  just  named: 

"Inquiry  among  transportation  engineers  de^elops  tho  fact 
that  the  idea  is  not  entirely  novel  and  that  it  has  had  some 
serious  consideration  in  New  York  C^ity  during  the  jx-riod  just 
])rior  to  the  pnvsent  war.  The  idt>a  was  abandoiud  largely  be- 
cause of  the  f(>ar  that  the  public  and  the  regulating  commis- 
sions would  not  take  kindly  to  any  suggestion  which  would  be  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  'seat  for  every  fare'  .slogan. 

"The  shortage  in  nKin-i)ower  has  crijjpled  the  railways  so 
much  that  any  plan  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  city 
ears,  (\'^p(>cially  during  the  rush  hours,  deserves  consideration. 
A  sinii)le  computation  shows  that  the  a\erage  4.3-foot  cross-seat 
surface-car  will  seat  about  forty-eight  people  and  carry  about 
thirty-three  standees  comfortably,  giving  a  total  of  eighty-one 
Iiassengers.  HowoA'er,  wnth  the  car  thus  filled  the  average  speed 
is  reduced  greatly,  due  to  delays  in  loading  and  unloading. 
The  same  car  with  all  seats  removed  would  carry  a  hundred 
people  all  standing,  if  an  a^■erage  of  2]4  square  feet  of  space  be 
allowed  for  each  person,  and  they  would  not  be  crowded  as 
closely  as  the  eighty-one  people  were  ill  the  car  having  seats." 
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THE   SOLE   TEST   OF   SANITY 

THE  SOLE  DIFFERENCE  between  .a  sane  and  an 
insane  man  is  tliat  the  former  retains  the  power  of 
adaptiiif?  himself  to  his  circumstances,  while  the  latter 
has  lost  it.  This  is  the  definition  of  a  contril)utor  to  77(e  Iloapitnl 
(London,  Septemljer  14),  who  writes  under  the  title  that  appears 
above.  So  long,  h(;  assures  us,  as  we  are  al)le  to  alter  our 
actions  to  suit  any  change  in  ourselves  or  our  environment,  so 
long  we  are  nu^ntally  normal.  Wo  effect  such  alteration  either 
by  changing  our  circumstances,  as  wh(!n  wo  put  on  mon- clothes 
in  cold  weather,  (jr  ])y  (;haiiging  our  own  actions,  as  when  we  go 

arf)und  a  hole  to  avoid  falling  in. 

Tlic  madman  fails  to  make  ad- 
just.MHUits  of  this  kind,  and  lie 
does  not  recognize  such  failur<> 
as  an  error,  but  persists  in  it. 
Here,  the  writer  tells  us,  is  where 
the  boundary  lies  between  mis- 
take and  madness.  Insanity 
iniglit  be  defiiunl  as  ])ermanent 
error.     We  read : 


actor,  the  other  can  not;  and  by  observing  whether  the  action 
is,  on  the  fa<'-e  of  it,  useless,  undesirable,  or  harmful,  or  whether, 
if  not  so  on  the  faee  of  it,  it  is  j>ersist<-d  in  even  afU^r  its  ultimate) 
useJessnesK,  und«'sirability,  or  harmfulness  is  l>e<;ome  pl&inly 
ai)parent,  we  may  judge  without  fail  whether  the  action  is  sano 
or  mad." 


ROLLENG   \)i)\\y.    TilK   SNOW 

IN  SOME    NOK'l'HEKN  TOWNS  the  snow  is  not  cleared 
away  from  the  streets  after  a  heavy  fail;  it  is  roUe<i  down 
insU'ad.     In   a  cold   climat<i    this   makes   a   smo<jth,    Imrd 
road.     Charles  A.  French,  tli<-  <-ity  <rit.'iri('<'r  of  Lacunia.  \.  H.. 


By  I'tmrtPSj  »'f  "  Tlie  Aincricuii  City."  Nrw 

THE   MACMIINK 


"Action  is  the  adaptation  of 
oneself  to  one's  circumstances; 
and  needs  modification  accord- 
ing as  the  circumstances  change, 
and  according  as  the  self  changes ; 
and  as  long  as  we  retain  the  ca- 
pa<!ity  of  altering  our  action  so 
as  to  suit  any  change  that  may 
occur  either  in  our  circumstances 
or  in  ourselves,  so  long  we  retain 
our  sanity. 

"Madness  is  the  loss  of  this 
power  of  adapting  our  action  to 
suit    our    circumstances.       If    a 

man's  circumstances  change;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affe(!t  his 
welfare,  he  will,  as  long  as  he  is  sane,  alter  his  action  so  as  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  change.  If  th(!  weather  becomes  cold,  ht; 
will  light  a  fire,  or  put  on  more  clothing,  or  both;  and  vice  vcr-vi 
if  the  weather  turns  hot.  If  his  income  increases  or  diminishes, 
he  will  incniase  or  ditniiiish  his  expenditure  accordingly.  If  a 
new  law  that  affects  him  is  i)assed,  he  will  alter  his  conduct  so 
as  to  conform  to  it.  As  his  cthildren  arrive  at  an  educable  age, 
he  will  take  m<>asures  for  their  edu(^ation 

"Normal  action  is  such  as  to  adjust  the  relation  between  the 
self  and  the  circumstances,  either  by  altering  the  circumstances, 
as  when  we  put  on  more  clothes  in  cold  weather;  or  by  altering 
ourselves,  as  when  we  learn  a  new  language  on  going  to  a  new 
country;  or  by  altering  our  action,  as  when  we  stop  at  home  and 
go  to  bed  instead  of  going  to  business  when  we  find  oursehcs 
suffering  from  fever.  The  relation  between  the  self  and  the 
circumstances  is  thrown  out  of  adjustnu-ut  whenin'er  there  is  a 
change  in  the?  self  or  a  change  in  the  circumstances,  or  a  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  every  such  change  in 
the  relation  must  be  met  by  a  readjustment.  .  .  .  Action  which 
brings  about  or  maintains  the  due  adjustment  of  tJJe  relation 
between  self  and  circumstance  is  sane  action,  and  sanity  con- 
sists in  action  of  this  kind.  Action  which  disturbs  the  relation 
between  self  and  circumstances  and  tiirows  them  out  of  adjust- 
ment is  erroneous  action,  and  may  lu'  merely  sane  mistake  or 
may  be  mad  action. 

"There  is,  tlnnvfore,  a  certain  similarity  b(>tw-een  error"  and 
madness.  All  mad  action  is  erroneous,  but  erroneous  action  is 
not  neci'ssarily  mad,  and  it  is  ^ery  imjiortant  to  find  the  true 
distinction  between  them,  for  in  practise  they  are  often  confused. 
The  distinction  is  this:  a  sane  person  who  do(>s  a  mistaken  act 
recognizes,  by  the  failure  of  the  act  to  acliieve  his  purpo.se.  that 
the  action  is  mistaken,  and  alters  his  mode  of  action  accordingl.w 
At  the  least  he  refrains  from  ])ursuing  that  mode  of  acti(Ui  as 
soon  as  it  appears  manifest  that  it  will  not  acliieve  his  purpose. 
The  madman  who  does  a  mad  act  does  that  which  is  mistaken — 
that  which  will  not  achieve  his  ultimati>  i^urposi-.  that  which 
fails  to  adjust  or  readjust  himsi>lf  to  his  circumstances  or  his 
circumstances  to  himself  and  his  requir«>ments.  But  when  his 
action  fails  to  achieve  his  purpose  hi>  does  not  chang(>  it.  He 
persists  in  it.  .  .  .  This  is  the  imi)orlant  ditTerenc»>  between 
sane  mistake  and  nuvdness.     The  one  can  be  corrected  b\    the 
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writes  a  letter  to  Tlic  Aiucricdn  Citij  (New  York,  October), 
telling  how  the  thing  is  done  in  his  own  town.  In  the  old  days. 
New  England  towns  simply  floundered  altout  in  the  snow  until 
the  ordinary  traftic  had  j)aeked  it  down.  Laconia's  use  of.a 
l)owerful  rolf^T  simply  hastens  and  systematizes  the  hardening 
process.  Evidently  the  ])lan  is  not  adapted  to  streel,s  where 
tiiere  are  trolley-tracks  or  to  climat«s  where  the  snow  is  soft  or 
Ixgins  to  thaw  soon  after  it  falls.     Writes  Mr.  French: 

"Because  «)f  the  heavy  falls  of  snow  which  occur  in  this  climat*-. 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  roads  open  for  tra\el.  Laconia 
has  designed  a  snow-roller  which  serves  the  ])urposf  a<lmirably. 

"These  rollers  consist  of  two  cylindrical  wooden  drums,  (5  feet 
A  inches  in  diameter  and  'j  fe<'t  in  length,  mou.ited  on  an  oak 
franu'  and  surmounted  by  seats  and  tool-box  as  shown  in  the 
l)h(jtograph * 

"These  rollers,  which  ha\e  been  used  by  our  department  for 
se\(Tal  years  with  good  success,  have  an  efftK*ti\e  snow-eom- 
l)acting  width  of  about  twelve  fi'et.  They  are  used  mostly  for 
i)reaking  country  roads  and  are  sent  out  when  there  is  a  snow- 
fall of  four  inches,  or  even  less  when  it  has  drifted. 

"One  man  drives  the  four  or  si.\  horses,  and  other  men  are 
carried  on  the  roller  and  sent  ahead  to  shovt'l  when  drifts  are 
encountered.  The  shovelers  also  level  sliding  plaees  and 
chuck-holes,  and  wln>n  the  roller  passes  over  it  compacts  the 
snow  so  that  it  will  hold  a  team,  and  the  road  needs  no  more 
attention  until   the  next  storm 

"In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  l>egins  to  thaw,  some  of  the 
deeper  drifts  lia\«'  to  be  cut  out  with  a  n>a<i-machine.  which  we 
mount  on  ruiuurs.  It  is  surprizing  to  m'<  how  nnnh  is  s:i\ed 
in  hand-labor  by  this  method. 

"In   the  city,  after  the  sidewalks   lia\e   Ik»  n   clt    '  o 

sidewalk  i>lows,  the  ridge  left  at  tin-  inlge  of  the  sidev  »i 

over  the  street  by  means  of  the  n>ad-machino  mount4>d  on 
runners,  and  then  rolleil  by  the  snow-roller.  In  cold  \v<  '  ~  v^<' 
are  able  to  use  four-Ion  motor-tnicks  on  these  rollinl  sii. 
but  not  wluMi  the  snow  is  dtvi>  «iuring  a  thaw.  They  are  ai.>*o 
nuich  ajipreciated  by  the  fanners  an«i  hnnlH^rnien.  who  find  it 
nuici\  easier  to  haul  larger  load^  on  the  firm,  hard  road  loft  in  the 
wake  of   the  si\t>\\-r«tllers." 
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WOODEN-LEG   TROUBLES 

THE  WOODEN-LEG  PROBLEM  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  many  inconveniences  we  must  inherit  from  the 
mad  dream  of  the  llohenzollern  family  that  they  could 
whip  the  world.  A  wooden  leg  must  fit  or  it  will  cause  trouble, 
as  our  crippled  soldiers  are  now  finding  out,  and  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  September  21)  tells  us  that  fully 
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IN  THEIR   COMRADES'  SERVICE. 
Wouiuh'd  men  making  artificial  le^s  and  arms  for  their  follow  fighters. 


half  of  the  men  suj)i)lied  with  artificial  legs  have  returned  to  the 
lios])ital  with  comj)laints  that  they  do  not  fit.  This  is  despite 
the  fact  that  special  hospitals  have  been  organized  to  care  for 
this  branch  of  the  work.  The  first  fitting  of  an  artificial  leg, 
the  writer  tells  us,  is  ottly  the  beginning.  In  almost  every  ease 
the  hml)  requires  readjustment,  wilhin  a  few  months,  owing  to 
alterations  in  the  stump.  These  changes  go  on  for  some  time, 
st)  I  hilt  other  successive  adjustments  are  necessary,  and  then 
repairs,  and  finally  replacement  of  the  whole  leg.  All  this  work 
reqiiin>s  an  elal>oral(>  organization  and  must  be  done  by  experts. 
Says  the  Lanccl  writer: 

"Very  few  medieval  men  have  sufficient  experience  of  limb- 
fitting,  and  it;  is  to  be  feared  that  many  instrument-makers 
who  describe  tlu-mselves  as  limb-fit liTS  have  no  real  exi)(Tience 
of  I  lie  work.  Tl\t>  results  are  already  to  be  seen  in  the  com- 
plaints that  appear  in  the  press  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
tile  limbs  siipjilied.  It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  on  the 
whole  the  artificial  legs  that  hav<'  been  suiijilied  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  this  country  are  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  that  in  the  first  place  the  fitting  of  the  limbs  has  been 
satisfaclor\ .  In  abnost  every  «'a«e  if  the  limb  l>ecomes  unsatis- 
factory il  IS  ber-ause  it  no  longer  fits.  Unfortunately,  when 
such  an  ill-lit  ting  limb  comes  before  a  medical  man,  he,  being 
inexperienced  in  th(>  work,  may  be  led  to  believe  that  the  limb 
has  been  wronirly  deslLrned  and  constructcHi,  and  he  is  some- 
times supi)orte(l  in  this  bt'lief  by  a  local  limb-maker,  who  can 
not  be  acquitted  of  1he  desire  for  a  condemnation  of  the  original 
limb  and  an  order  for  an  entirely  new  one  of  his  own  make.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  this  trade  interest  has  up  to  now  entered 
to  some  extent  into  the  reports  upon  limbs  given  by  the  small 
local  makers." 


It  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  the  WTiter  goes  on  to  .say, 
that  the  American  type  of  artificial  leg  possesses  a  mechanical 
superiority  over  the  older  English  type,  and  that  only  the  prob- 
lem of  material  for  use  in  its  construction  remains.  We  read 
further: 

"Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  a  single  pattern  of  artificial 
leg  might  be  adopted  and  all  makers  obliged  to  conform  to  this. 
The  question  of  discarding  an  ill-fitting  limb  and  constructing  a 
new  one  would  disappear,  for  makers  would  have  no  excuse  for 
prescribing  a  new  one  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  old  one.  The 
use  of  one  standard  type,  allowing  always  for  variations  in  the 
level  of  amputation,  would  simplify  the  probletii  of  readjust- 
ment and  repairs,  but  not  solve  it.  Much  would  remain  to  be 
done,  chiefly,  however,  in  the  direction  of  education.  Certain 
members  of  the  medical  profession  must  educate  themselves  in 
the  fitting  of  limbs,  and  local  makers  must  be  similarly  in- 
structed in  the  repairing  of  the  standard  type  and  in  refitting 
the  buckets.  The  men  themselves  must  be  educated  to  know 
that  when  the  limb  becomes  unsatisfawjtory  or  uncomfortable 
it  is  because  it  no  longer  fits,  and  the  public,  and  employers  in 
particular,  inust  be  made  to  understand  that  readjustment  of 
artificial  limbs  from  time  to  time  is.  essential.  All  this  can 
))est  ])e  carried  out  at  the  large  limb-fitting  hosjjitals,  which 
should  become  centers  of  education  in  all  that  appertains  to 
artificial  Hmbs." 

RATS   IN   THE   TRENCHES 

THE  MEN  IN  THE  TREN(^HES  have  had  to  fight 
the  rat  for  the  same  reason  that  we  often  have  to  fight 
him  at  home — namely,  that  he  lives  on  precisely  the 
same  food  as  man,  and  that  we  carelessly  leave  it  about  where  he 
can  get  at  it.  The  whereabouts  of  man  thus  becomes  the  rat's 
happy  hunting-ground,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  an  unwelcome 
guest  does  not  seem  to  worry  him  in  the  least.     Like  the  famous 

young  man  at  the  party,  he 

.    .    .    .  '■  cats  just  as  hearty 
As  if  he"d  been  really  invited." 

Moreover,  the  rat  is  no  fool,  and  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  un- 
invited guest  must  be  cunningly  devised,  and  boldly  carried  out. 
to  be  successful.  He  and  his  wife  not  only  stay,  but  they  raise 
large  families  in  brief  spaces  of  time.  This  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  trenches  as  it  has  haj)pened  in  cottage  and  mansion. 
The  moral  is,  we  are  told  by  Prof.  P.  Chavigny  in  the  Revue 
Generale  des  Sciences,  that  we  should  beware  of  lea\ing  waste 
food  about — which  is  just  what  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  telling  us. 
Says  Nature  (London,  September  19)  in  a  re^iew  of  Professor 
Chavigny's  article: 

"Soon  after  trench  warfare  began  the  trenches  were  invaded 
by  immense  numbers  of  rats,  which  caused  great  damage  and 
almost  intolerable  annoyance  at  night.  Various  measures,  such 
as  the  use  of  poisons,  infective  virus,  traps,  terriers,  etc.,  were 
taken  to  destroy  the  rats,  but  with  very  poor  success;  and  it  is 
shown  that  this  was  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge^  of  the  natural 
history  and  habits  of  the  animals  concerned. 

"The  rat  w^hich  invades  trenches  is  nearly  always  the  ordinary 
brown  or  Norway  rat,  but  in  the  case  of  dry  trenches  the  black 
rat  may  be  present.  These  rats  sleep  in  places  of  retreat  or  holes 
during  the  day;  it  is  at  night  that  they  cause  all  the  trouble. 
The  intelligcMice  which  they  display  in  overcoming  obstacles 
and  avoiding  trajis,  jjoison,  etc.,  is  extraordinary;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  possess  some  means  of  comnmnicating  their 
knowledge  to  one  anoth(T,  since  any  ]iarticidar  means  of  killing 
them  soon  becomes  of  little  use.  Professor  Chaxigny  lays 
special  stress  on  the  fact  that  they  live  on  exactly  the  same  food 
as  man,  and  cooked  in  the  same  way.  Of  raw  food  they  can 
make  scarc(>ly  any  use.  For  instance,  they  simply  starve  if 
gi\en  raw  barl(>y.  They  will  gnaw  and  destroy  almost  anything 
that  their  teeth  can  penetrate,  but  what  they  actually  live  upon 
is  simply  the  ordinary  human  food  which  they  are  able  to  reach, 
and  particidarly  the  renmants  from  meals.  A  rat  consumes  about 
thirty  to  fifty  grams  of  food  daily,  and  starvation  kills  it  in 
about  forty-eight  hours.  It  neither  lays  up  stores  of  food  nor 
hibernates  in  winter. 

"As  onlinary  brown  and  black  rats  will  not  breed  in  captivity, 
most  of  otir  knowledge  as  to  their  rate  of  reproduction  is  derived 
from  obser\ations  on  the  albino  variety,  which  breeds  readily 
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in  (iapllvity.  Th(i  poriod  of  gpstation  is  twenty-one  days,  and 
tin;  minimum  time  between  two  litters  from  the  same  female;  is 
sixty-two  days.  She  may  have  as  many  as  five  litters  in  a  year. 
A  litter  consists  of  about  ten.  A  female  at  the  a^e  of  two  and  a 
half  to  three  months  is  capable  of  producing  a  litter.  The 
young  are  very  (sfficicfntly  tended,  so  that  scarcely  any  die.  A 
simple  calculation  gives  the  surprizing  result  that  a  single  pair 
of  rats  is  capable  of  producing  twenty  million  descendants 
within  three  years. 

"Reproduction  ceases  during  cold  weather,  and  rats  can  not 
reproduce  themselves  at  all  in  cold  climates.  In  temperate 
climates  reproduction  is  at  a  standstill  during  the  winter.  The 
most  important  factor  limiting  reproduction  is,  however,  the 
supply  of  nutriment.  A  female  receiving  only  sufficient  food 
to  keep  her  in  good  condition  does  not  reproduce  at  all,  whereas 
with  superabundance  of  food  reproduction  proceeds  at  its 
maximum  rate. 

"In  his  second  paper  Professor  Chavigny  describes  and  dis- 
cusses the  various  methods  used  for  destroying  rats,  and  shows 
that  the  disappointing  results  obtained  are  due  to  neglect  of  the 
fact  that  multiplication  of  rats  is  simply  the  result  of  scattering 
human  food  within  their  reach.  The  essential  step  in  controlling 
the  rat  invasions  is  to  prevent  the  scattering  about  of  remnants 
of  food.  For  this  purpose  it  is  recommended  that,  where  possi- 
ble, all  waste  food  should  be  collected  and  used  for  pigs.  Where 
this  is  not  possible  the  waste  food  should  be  thrown  into  pits 
and  covered  with  earth  before  nightfall.  Professor  Chavigny 
proposes  also  that  placards  should  be  posted  up  saying  that  'he 
who  sows  fragments  of  food  will  reap  a  harv-est  of  rats.'" 


DISASTROUS    EMOTIONALISM 

THAT  "THE  EMOTIONAL  TEMPERAMENT  has 
been  responsible  for  most  of  the  great  disasters  from 
which  the  human  race  has  suffered"  is  the  conclusion  of 
an  editorial  writer  in  The  Hofijntal  (London,  August  10).  The 
emotional  person,  we  are  told,  exaggerates  to  the  point  of  ex- 
travagance; he  is  untruthful,  a  natural  demagog,  lacks  self- 
control,  is  in  too  great  a  hurry,  "boils  over"  easily,  lets  loose 
forces  that  he  can  not  control  or  direct,  and  so  is  "the  most 
dangerous  person  in  the  world."  He  has  been  responsible  alike 
for  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  for  the  financial 
wreckage  of  the  latest  stock-jobbing  scheme.  Our  cousins  over- 
seas may  read  this  indictment  with  (complacence,  for  the  writer 
takes  pains  to  assure  them  at  the  outset  that  th(>  English  an;  the 
most  unemotional  persons  in  the  world,  and  he  holds  uj)  for  our 
admiration  the  buth^r  in  the  story  who  performed  his  duties 
calmly  at  the  dinner-table  and  then  went  hom*^  to  save  his  house 
from  the  flames  which  he  had  known  all  the  time  were  dtnour- 
ing  it.  Whether  a  little  emotionalism  might  not  have  been 
better  for  the  house  here,  even  tho  at  the  expense  of  the  dinner, 
might  seem  arguable.  But  hear  the  English  physician's  indict- 
ment of  emotion: 

"Emotion  is  exprest  mainly  in  speech  and  in  action,  and  in 
both  ways  the  emotional  person  expresses  his  emotions  readily, 
with  freedom,  and  with  exaggeration,  often  running  into  ex- 
travagance. In  speech,  he  is  prone  to  the  use  of  strong  ex- 
pressions and  superlatives.  Emotional  persons  are  perhaps  more 
numerous  than  they  used  to  be,  and  form  a  larger  i)roi)ortion  of 
the  population;  at  any  rate,  the  misuse  and  degradation  of  strong 
and  superlative  expressions  "are  become  much  more  frequent  of 
late  years,  possibly  because  of  the  permeation  of  the  cou"ntr\- 
[in  Britain]  by  tho  Celtic  fringes.  Such  words  as  awful,  per- 
fectly, infinitely,  absolutely,  frightfully,  and  so  on  ha\e  Ixh'u  so 
misused  and  \iilgarized  that  they  have  lost  their  intensiti\e 
meaning,  and  have  almost  lost  their  meaning  altogether.  The 
emotional  person  ust>s  them  perpetually.  .  .  .  but  his  etnotion 
evaporates  in  talk,  and  his  performance  falls  far  short  of  his 
declared  intention.  llt>  is  apt  to  say  more  than  he  means,  and 
much  more  tlian  he  will  stick  to. 

"For  the  emotional  person  is  by  nature  untruthful.  He  is 
untruthful  in  both  ways — that  is,  ho  says  carelessly  and  un- 
thinkingly what  is  not  in  accordance  with  fact,  not  rt^cognizing 
or  not  luhnitting  the  desirability  of  truthfulnt>ss.  not  caring 
whether  what  he  says  is  true  or  not;  and  besiiles  this,  and  no 
doubt  on  account  and  by  reason  of  this,  he  often  lies  in  tho 
second  of  Dr.  Johnson's  senses.     He  lies,  and  he  knows  he  lies. 


His  assertions  are,  like  all  his  expressions,  exaggrrat<d;  and  they 
are  variable.  .  .  .  lie  is  Cfjnstitutioiialiy  iiiu4-c[inxU'.  Vou  <^n 
not  believe  a  word  he  says. 

"But  his  use  of  emotional  sj>eech  is  so  frequent  tlmt  he  is 
fluent.  .  .  .  and  his  fluency  often  rist^s  int.o  eloquence.  The 
emf)tional  ra<;es,  the  Irish  esfK'cially,  are  renown«*d  for  their 
eloquence.  We  are  far  from  .saying  tliat  eloquence  is  n'stricttid 
to  the  emotional  tf^nperamenl.  Were  we  Uj  say  «j,  the  single 
ca.se  of  .John  Bright  would  be  enough  to  refuf*-  us;  hut  un- 
doubtedly t;loquence  and  even  orat<jry  are  frequent  among  the 
emotional,  infrequent  among  the  self-tjon trolled,  and  the  wlf- 
containfjd.     The  emotional  oratiir  easily  Ix-f-omes  a  d«-magog. 

"In  actir>n,  the  emotional  jM-rson  is  impulsive.  Wanting  as  h<- 
is  in  .self-restraint,  he  does  not  wait  to  act  until  he  ha.s  balanof><l 
the  advantages  and  disa/1  vantages  of  action.  He  i«  wanting 
in  circumspection  and  deliberation.  The  jjalh  from  feeling  t« 
action  is  short-circuited.  As  the  emotional  can  not  l)ear  pain 
w^thout  howling,  so  they  can  not  bear  susjM'nse,  which  is  a  kind 
of  pain,  without  a  struggle  to  relieve  it.  They  can  not  wait. 
Accustomed  to  express  their  emotion  as  soon  as  it  is  fell,  they 
must  express  it  so  in  action  as  well  as  in  words,  if  it  is  suscef^ti- 
ble  of  expression  in  action.  They  want  results  at  onc4-.  and 
they  think  that,  even  in  the  most  comj)licat<-d  affairs,  results 
may  be  attained  immediately.  They  rush  dirtn-l  for  their  gjal, 
not  recognizing  that  in  complicated  affairs,  and  esix^-ially  in 
social  affairs,  <lirect  action  is  usually  the  <iirei't  rout<-  to  failun*. 
They  are  too  impatient  to  think  out  in  detail  an  elaborate-  .scheme 
requiring  time  to  bring  it  to  maturit\',  and  needing  s^-rupulous 
attention  to  detail  to  insure  its  success,  so  they  rush  at  some 
crude  project,  and  are  content  t(j  lake  credit  for  g<K)d  intentions, 
and  to  lay  the  blame  of  failure  ujwn  those  who  ha\e  to  execute 
an  impossible  task. 

"Emotional  people  act  upon  inqxilse.  This  dtn-s  not  nee<*.s- 
sarilj'  mean  that  their  acti(m  is  sudden  or  abruiii.  .  .  .  The 
mark  of  impulsive  action  is  not  suddenness  or  al)ruJ>tnes:^,  but 
want  of  due  estimation  of  tin-  advantatjes  and  disadvaiita^jes  of 
the  act.  The  emotional  person  is  ini|)atient.  His  emotion  burns 
to  express  itself  in  action,  lie  is  l<mg  a^-custamed  to  let  his 
emotion  boil  over  in  action,  and  he  can  not  wait  U>  consider,  so 
his  action  is  immediate  and  direct.  .  .  .  The  emotioiuil  jxtsou 
is,  in  fact,  very  generally  out  of  his  depth.  With  a  light  heart 
and  an  ignorance  of  consequences  he  lets  loose  forces  that  he 
can  not  control  or  direct.  He  launches  crude  and  undigested 
schemes  that  produce  all  kinds  of  results  except  that  which  he 
intended.  The  most  dangerous  person  in  the  world,  the  fertile 
.source  of  incalculable  and  innumerable  mischiefs,  disasters, 
and  injustices,  is  the  well-intentioned  cnthusiasl  who  is  also  an 
emotional  i)er.son. 

"Enthusiasm  is  the  great  moli\e  jxiwer  of  humanity,  an<l 
without  it  no  great  unselfish  ])roject  was  ever  carried  through. 
Enthusiasnj  held  in  hand  by  .self-restraint  and  guided  by  soun<i 
judgment  has  given  us  every  great  discovery,  e\ery  difficult 
invention,  every  new  religion,  almost  every  great  benefit  that 
humanity  has  received,  from  geometry  to  porcelain,  from  the 
theory  of  gravitation  to  the  steam-engine,  from  natural  selection 
to  electricity;  but  the  unrestrained  and  unguided  enthusiasm  of 
the  emotional  temperament  has  been  responsible  for  most  of  the 
great  disasters  from  which  the  human  race  has  suffered." 


MINING  THE  WAR-ZONE— Europe's  battle-fields,  says  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Mining  and  Scietitific  Press  (San  Fran- 
cisco), have  been  showered  with  sleel  and  inm  and  brass  from 
shells,  exploded  and  unexploded,  ami  from  hand-grenades.  Ho 
goes  on: 

"Much  of  this  metal  will  be  removed  as  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary to  the  resumption  of  peax^-eful  pursuits.  The  quantity  of 
metal  is  so  great  that  it  w()ul(l  be  a  soun-e  of  aimoyance.  and 
even  of  danger  to  tiie  tiller  of  the  soil.  A  systematic  sw«H'ping. 
so  to  sjieak,  of  all  the  bombarded  regions  will  be  necessarj\  A 
French  engineering  journal  describes  an  ai>i>aratus  w1  ' 
though  crt>ated  for  this  sjH'cial  ])urpose.  can  In-  applietl  to  k>: 
uses,  for  it  will  indicate  the  pwsence  of  steel  and  iron  not  t<x> 
deeply  buried  in  the  soil.  This,  however,  is  a  slow  way  to  pro- 
ceed where  long-continued  bombardment  has  lit«'rally  filh^I  the 
soil  with  nu'tallic  fragments.  >lethods  of  salvaging  an^  eon- 
temi>late«l  that  inxolve  passing  the  .soil  through  plants  for  re- 
covering the  metal,  and  returning  the  .soil  U^  its  pla<H»  leveleil 
and  ready  for  tillage.     It  is  also  point^nl  oul  that   • 

tration  of  tiwd  nitrogen  in  thesj-  battle-t'uld  s«.)ils,  n-.- ^  .. 

the  enormous  quantities  of  explosives  used,  will  make  th>   . 
areas  exceptionally  fertile." 


SOME   OF  RUSSIA'S  "YOUNG  BARBARIANS"  IN  ART 


THO  BOLSHEVIK  RUSSIA  may  support  the  fine  arts 
and  their  producers  with  the  same  vehemence  they 
apply  to  other  endeavors  of  their  own,  they  do  not 
altogether  inspire  confidence  in  the  breasts  of  their  beneficiaries. 
For  that  reason  America  may  profit  where  Russia  fails.  Two 
refugees  have  lately  come  among  us  from  this  uncertain  land  who 
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Courtesy  oi  "  Musical  Amcrirft,  **  Now  York. 

ONE  OF  TIIIC   RUSSIAN  FANTASISTS, 

Serge  ProkoflelT.  who  is  introducing  his  own  compositions  at  recitals 
licre.  liaviiit;  found   Kcd  Uussia  too  red  even  for  his  advanced  xiews. 


through  their  art  Idl  us  something  of  tlie  fcrniont  of  Uussia, 
wliich  indulges  in  all  kinds  of  topsyturvydom.  Prokofieff,  the 
musician  and  composer,  and  Roris  Anisfcld,  tlu>  painter,  are  here 
witli  notes  and  i)ignient  to  shake  us  out  of  all  ordinary  and  com- 
monplace habits  of  esthetic  emotionalism.  It  is  i)erhaps  fitting 
that  when  Anisfeld's  pictures  were  set  on  exhibition  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  a  week  ago,  Prokofieff  should  be  on  hand  to 
assist  at  the  in/iuguration  witli  performances  of  his  own  coin- 
l)osi(ions,  and,  too,  that  Adoli'  Bolni,  formerly  of  the  Diagliileff 
ballet,  should  dance  to  the  broken  measures  of  this  new  rhythmic 
to  show  tliat  old  laAvs,  whatever  the  medium  of  expression,  are 
held  in  defiance.  ProkoliefT  is  still  in  his  twenties,  but  as  long 
ago  as  li)13  he  was  said,  so  Fn-derick  Martens  tells  us  in  Musical 
Atncn'ca  (New  York),  to  hav«>  "tweaked  the  ear  of  the  pedagog 
and  \\arnu"d  the  cockles  of  the  i)rogressive  musician's  heart." 
More  than  that,  his  '"Scythian  Suite'  drove  Olazounoff  from 
the  hall  in  whieh  it  was  being  piTforn]ed,"  and  raised  the  cry  of 
"futurist,"  "barbarian,"  "enfant  tirrihic."  Mr.  Martens  favors 
us  with  iutroduetiou: 


"If  Serge  Prokofieflf  be  an  enfant  terrible,  he  is  at  least  a  most 
engaging  one.  Of  the  blond  Slav — not  Turco-Slav — type,  tall, 
slender,  distinguished,  with  honest  gray  eyes  and  a  forceful, 
spontaneous  manner,  there  is  something  prepossessingly  direct 
and  genuine  about  this  composer  in  his  twenties.  When  the 
writer  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  home  of  Adolf  Bolm — who 
knew  every  one  worth  knowing  in  the  prerevolutionary  Petro- 
grad  world  of  art  and  music,  and  to  whom  teinjiorary  exiles  from 
what  might  now  be  called  'Unholy  Russia'  naturally  gravitate 
when  they  reach  New  York — he  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
Mr.  Prokofieff  to  talk  of  present-day  musical  conditions  in  his 
native  land." 

These  conditions  seem  to  be  among  the  redeeming  traits  of 
Bolshevism,  Mr.  Prokofieff  told  Mr.  Martens: 

"Russia  is  a  land  of  paradoxes.  While  the  state  of  affairs  in 
general  grows  darker  and  darker,  and  the  whole  social  and 
economic  equilibrium  of  the  country  has  been  overturned,  one 
might  think  that  the  present  Government,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced can  not  endure,  and  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  ex- 
isting chaos,  would  be  the  last  to  give  time  and  money  to  the 
arts.  And  there  we  have  one  of  the  paradoxes  in  question.  It 
is  the  Bolshevik  Government,  under  which  a  clean  collar  has 
become  a  symbol  of  imperialism  and  the  hall-mark  of  a  bourgeois, 
and  und(>r  wliich  I  found  it  necessary  to  wear  a  red  shirt  in 
Petrograd  to  show  that  my  heart  was  not  black — from  its  point 
of  view — that  is  pro\'iding  liberally  for  Russian  art  and  artists. 

"The  Bolshevik  Government  keeps  all  the  ex-Imperial 
theaters  running  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  pays  the  artists 
and  musicians  Avell.  The  former  'Court  Orchestra'  plays  on 
Sundays  in  what  used  to  be  the  Imi)erial  Ghapel  as  before, 
under  the  name  of  the  'State  Orchestra,'  Kousswitsky  directing, 
tho  the  Imperial  Intendant,  General  Count  Stachelberg,  has 
disappeared.  While  I  was  in  I'etrograd  last  year  during  the 
season,  there  were  sometinu-s  as  many  as  three  important 
concerts  given  in  the  same  hall  the  same  day,  and  1  had  to  wait 
a  month  for  a  hall  in  which  to  give  a  piano  recital. 

"Yes,  these  same  Bolsheviki  who  seem  to  n-gard  cleanliness 
and  the  little  decencies  of  life  as  the  sinister  stigmata  of  reaction, 
are  paying  distinguished  artists  big  salaries,  lO.dOO  to  2"),00() 
rubles;  are  paying  for  the  production  in  sumi)tuous  style  of  new 
operas,  ballets,  dramas;  ha^e  nuwle  the  fanu)us  jiainter  Benoit 
an  unofficial  Minister  of  Fine  Arts — for  they  say  that  artists 
work  hard  and  are  a  genuine  source  of  national  wealth  and  glory. 
Tiieir  political  principles  and  th(>  application  they  make  of  them 
I  can  only  condemn,  but  with  their  views  regarding  the  fine  arts 
1  am  heartily  in  accord.  Of  course,  this  active  musical  and 
theatrical  life  is  more  or  less  internuttent ;  and  there  were 
months  when,  during  party  struggles  for  sui)rema(y,  all  theaters 
and  concert-halls  closed  at  nine,  and  the  entire  alisence  of  police 
control  exposed  any  one  who  ventured  to  us(^  the  streets  much 
after  that  hour  to  robbery  and  assassination.  11  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  think  that  the  very  vahiable  library  of  old  nmsic,  much 
of  it  in  manuscript,  at  the  IVtrograd  Conservatory,  has  been 
safely  removed  to  various  central  towns,  where  it  is  preserved." 

Prokofieff,  "fantasy  composer,"  as  the  Boston  Transcript 
calls  him,  might  well  help  introduce  Boris  Anisfeld,  "fantastic 
painter,"  also  driven  from  Russia  by  the  disorders  of  political 
revolution.  Their  long  jiilgrimages  acros"!  Siberia  and  the 
Pacific  merit  for  them  whatever  tranquillity  their  art  allows 
them  among  us.  Anisfeld's  presence  may  help  to  recall  what 
was  perhaps  but  lightly  noticed  at  the  time — that  he  shared 
with  Bakst  in  designing  scenery  and  costumes  for  several  of  the 
Russian  ballets  disclosed  her(>.  Anisfeld,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Christian  Brinfon  in  the  exhibition's  catalog,  disclaims  belong- 
ing to  any  school  "  I  strive  not  to  be  origiiuil,  but  merely  to  be 
independent,  and  to  express  myself  in  the  most  congenial 
nuinner  of  which  I  am  capable."  The  public  in  Russia  no 
longer  laughs  whvn  he  exhibits,  "for  we  have  to-day  in  Russia 
many  artists  who  are  more  extreme  than  I.     We  call  them,  as 
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you  know,  the  'young  barbarians'  and  some  of  them  certainly 
seem  to  merit  the  term."  Mr.  Brintoa  speaks  of  Anjsfeld's 
eclecticism : 

"In  the  current  exhibition  you  will  be  able  to  follow  in  its 
varied  aspects  the  esthetic  evolution  of  Boris  Anisfeld.  You 
will  note  its  formative  stages  wliendii  lir*  pays  tn})ute  to  llie 
sensitive  Whistler  and  tlu;  serene,  suiii))luous  masters  of  the 
lienaissance  such  as  II  Tiziano.  You  will  s(!e  its  more  advanced 
I)hases  wherein  he  recognizes — as  most  modern 
l)ainters  have  l)een  eoiiipclled  to  do — the  rigor- 
ous abstraction  of  CYfzanne  and  Picasso.  "i'ou 
can,  if  you  are  so  disposed,  trace;  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  artist  from  a  more  or  lesr  *'ree  in- 
ti^rpretation  of  fact  to  a  purely  inspirational  con- 
ception of  form  and  color.  liesj)onsive  tho  he  is 
to  that  which  attracts  him  in  the  production  of 
l)ast  or  present,  the  achievement  of  Anisfeld  offers 
an  independent  contribution  to  the  shifting  pano- 
rama of  contemporary  painting.  At  its  best  it 
reveals  a  chromatic  ojjulence  as  rare  as  it  is  per- 
sonal, and  a  sense  of  rliythm  which  is  typically 
organic  and  individual. 

"Despite  its  seeming  complexity,  there  is  some- 
thing direct,  instinctive,  and  elemental  in  the  work 
of  Boris  Anisfeld.  It  displays  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree that  unity  of  mood  and  manner  without  whicli 
any  esthetic  expression  must  assuredly  fail  of  effect . 
This  art  is  a  product  of  emotion  rather  than  reason 
and  observation.  Typically  Russian  in  their  mj's- 
ticism  and  power  of  psychic  evocation,  there  is  a 
festal,  carnivalesque  quality  to  these  freely  brushed 
I)ictorial  syntheses  and  these  gleaming  little 
water-color  panels.  Lacking,  if  you  choose,  that 
sober,  and  sobering,  stolidity  to  which  we  arc 
accustomed,  these  paintings  appeal  primarily  to 
our  creative  and  imaginative  sensibilities.  It  is 
easy  to  contend  that  a  certain  proportion  of  this 
work  is  fantastic  in  character,  that  it  has  no  basis 
in  actual  fact,  yet  j'^ou  can  not  denj'^  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  secret  of  suggestion,  that  it  makes  for 
passion  and  aspiration. 

"When  confronting  the  production  of  Boris 
Anisfeld  and  kindred  apostles  of  the  new  school 
of  decorative  idealism,  it  is  well,  for  the  time 
being,  to  forego  reality  and  resign  oneself  to  the 
subtle  potency  of  the  spirit  and  the  senses.  The 
art  which  endures  longest  is  that  which,  other  elements  being 
equal,  displays  the  superior  measure  of  emotional  intensity. 
And  we  can  s'carcely  charge  the  latter-day  Slavs  with  being 
deficient  in  emotional  intensity." 


A  NEW   FRENCH   LANGUAGE   IN   MAKING 

AfJOOD  WAY  TO  JUDOK  the  mentality  of  the  German 
and  KrencJi  armies  is  through  the  imaginative  quality 
^  of  their  slang.  In  our  issue  of  Octolx-r  5  we  saw 
that  this  quality  was  mainly  la^-king  in  words  so  employed 
by  the  Boche.  A  carefully  eonipih^  selection  of  the  argot  of 
the  yoilu  shows  that  the  French  reputation  for  int^-lh-^-tual  kef^n- 


A  picture 
It  is,  says 


THE   liLLli  STATUE.' 

by  Boris  Anisfeld  tliat  was  the  sensation  of  tli«  Vienna  >iTi-ssiim  in  190S. 
Mr.  Ciiristian  Rrinton.  "  n-niarkaMc  for  it*;  siimptnnus  nmiantir  appeal." 


USING  UP  STAGE  WAR-VILLAINS— The  progressive  stimuli 
of  the  war  have  been  stich  that  the  \^Titer  of  a  war-play  in 
London,  Mr.  Walter  Mehille,  does  not  trust  his  vehicle  without 
the  assistance  of  five  villains.  That  the  war  must  be  near  its 
end  seems  to  be  evidenced  by  the  way  material  in  the  shape  of 
German  spies  is  being  used  up  on  the  stage.  The  London 
Times  speaks  of  the  latest  Lyceinii  melodrama,  called  "Tho 
Female  Hun": 

"Villain  Number  One  was  a  butler,  with  the  suspiciously 
English  name  of  John  Brown,  who  only  survived  through  one 
act  to  be  shot  as  a  German  spy  in  the  second.  Villain  Number 
Two  was  a  terribly  dtdl  i)er.son  wlio  gave  himself  away  at  every 
turn,  but  was  lucky  enough  to  be  allowed  to  continue  his  villainy 
until  the  last  act.  Villains  Numbers  Three  and  Four,  apparently 
from  a  German  submarine,  wandered  at  random  about  the 
East  Coast  at  dead  of  night.  But  Villain  Numli(>r  Five,  the 
'Female  Hun,'  was  Mr.  Melville's  su])erb  creation.  A  tall, 
statuesque  ])erson,  she  dominated  the  i)roceedings  throughout 
mitil  the  unfortunate  moment  at  tlie  end  of  the  tliird  act,  when 
she  was  shot  by  her  own  husband,  a  British  g«^neral,  a  very 
important  person,  Avhom  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  visited 
at  his  country  seat  at  midnight  to  discuss  with  him  a  plan  of 
attack.  Despite  his  rows  of  ribbon,  i\w  general  was  one  of  the 
most  unlucky  persons  in  the  Army.  To  have  liis  wife  and  his 
butler  denounced  as  German  spies  within  the  space  of  half  an 
hour  must  liave  been  a  blow,  but  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  British 
Army  and  its  chiefs  that  not  e\  en  these  disasters  broke  his 
proud  spirit." 


ness  is  not  misplaced.  The  book  that  gathers  up  these  words 
of  the  trench  claims  more  rehability  than  the  earlitr  lists  mu<'h 
bruited  in  newspapers.  These  words,  th*-  F'rench  soldier  pro- 
tested, were  "the  invention  of  the  civelo(s"—a  word  that  the 
London  Times  thinks  in  itself  one  of  "sterling  formation,  if 
ever  there  was  one."  The  French  soldier,  it  observes,  is  a 
"civilized  being,  not  a  strange  animal  si>eaking  by  miracle  a 
strange  tongue."  The  author  of  this  new  book,  "L' Argot  de  la 
Guerre,"  is  Albert  Dauzat,  who  ha,s  "eon.sulted  the  soldiers 
themseh'es,  not  his  imagination  and  the  most  recent  dietionarj" 
of  prewar  argot."  He  resorted  to  the  novel  method  of  applying 
to  the  soldiers  through  the  Journal  de  Suzettr,  the  name  given 
to  the  Bulletin  dcs  -4rw('r.<,  and  from  them  rtKHMMnl  some  two 
himdred  more  or  le-ss  eomprehensi\e  xocabularies.  ^^ith  the 
soldiers'  own  glosses  and  definitions,  and.  continues  The  Times, 
"on,  the  basis  of  this  most  valuable  evidence,  he  has  given  us  the 
first  scientific  account  of  a  jihenonn-non  which  will,  without 
doubt,  i)rofoundly  modify  the  French  langfuage  in  the  futun>." 
We  read  on : 

"In  one  respect  his  analysis  confirms  the  protest  nia<!  '  ''le 
soldiers  against  the  inxcntion  of  the  arm<hair  j<i 
Tlio  one-tliird  of  the  words  with  which  he  was  supjilied  arr-  (ht- 
tainly  new,  the,<!e  are  in  the  main  multiple  surnames  for  new 
things.  The  traveling  kitchen,  the  sttv!  helnn>t.  the  gas-mask 
have,  for  instance,  each  b«vn  baptized  some  twenty  tunes. 
These  nicknanu^s  arv  often  extremely  witty,  but  they  are  Uto 
witty  to  btvome  real  words.  And  perhaps  the  only  real  words 
among  all   these  luunes  are  the  simjih-st.     La  ev  ■  'c. 

becomes  simply  la  roulante,  as  the  name  for  soup  is     .  e. 

The  element  which  mala^s  the  thinir  new  and  inmortant  is  thus 
immortalized\     On    the   other    hand,   of    the   manifold    names 
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applied  to  the  stoel  Jielmet,  hardly  one  indicates  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made.  All  the  familiar  Paris  words  for  hat  do 
duty,  but  Tiot  one  is  regally  as  adequate  to  the  innovation  as  the 
English  'tin  hat.'  Reinarkal)le,  however,  amonj?  the  new  words 
is  Rosalie,  the  bayonet.  It  is  by  far  the  most  common  term  for 
that  weapon  in  use  auionf;  the  soldiers,  and  yet,  according  to 
Mr.  Dauzat,  it  is  definitely  known  to  liave  been  origfinated  by 
one  who,  in  the  view  of  the  French  soldier,  is  reckoned  among 
the  bourreiirs  du  crdue.  Since  any  one  who  writes  from  the  rear 
about  or  for  the  front  belongs,  in  the  sensitive  judgment  of  the 
soldier,  to  that  category,  it  imjjlies  no  great  disrespect  to  Mr. 
Theodore  Botrel  to  declare  that  the  success  of  his  invention — 
RoKulie  was  launched  in  a  song  of  his  which  appeared  in  the 
Jiiilletin  (le.s  Arniees  in  the  autumn  of  1914 — is  little  short  of 
miraculous.  It  is  the  only  creation  of  the  civilian  which  has 
gained  ciyrency  among  tlie  troops.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  Paris 
tirgot  has  become  current,  and  one  of  its  most  admirable 
locutions — t'en  fais  pas — is  already  classical.  Mucli  of  the 
eastern  garrison  slang  comes  from  the  same  source,  for  the 
Parisia>ii  elements  were  always  strongest  in  those  corps.  But,  in 
s])ite  of  this,  many  of  tlie  commonest,  and  therefore  most  in- 
triguing, words  ajre  not  particularly  Parisian.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, pinard,  wine,  was  'all  Init  unknown  in  Paris  before  the 
war,  yet  it  is  now  ])erhaps  the  most  famous  word  in  the  whole 
soldier  vocabulary.  Pas  de  pinard,  pas  de  poilu.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  second  syllable  is  an  orthodox 
ending,  and  pinaud  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  small  Burgundy 
grape.  More  difficult  is  the  case  of  qniole,  brandy — the  correct 
spelling,  according  to  Mr.  Dauzat,  is  niole — which  is  only  less 
common  than  pinard  in  proportion  as  the  occasion  for  its  employ- 
ment is  less  frequent.  Gniole  was  also  unknown  in  Paris  before 
the  war.  It  is  a  Lyons  word  of  at  least  fifty  years'  standing,  and 
is  apparently  derived  through  the  Savoy  patois  niola  from 
nebula  by  a  neat  interchange  of  cause  and  effect.  Stranger  still 
is  the  liistory  of  another  famous,  non-Parisian  word,  maous, 
meaning  big.  Mr.  Dauzat  has  tracked  it  down  through  mahou 
(heavy,  in  the  patois  of  Anjou)  to  mahaud.  Mahaud  is  an 
adjective  formed  from  the  proper  name  Mahault,  which  was  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  name  given  to  the  clumsy  bird,  the 
goose,  as  the  fox  was  called  Renard.  It  is  simply  a  variant  form 
of  the  name  Mathilde." 

Sornc!  old  notions  about  words  seem  to  be  upset  by  this  new 
work.  For  example,  maimite  for  a  centain  caliber  gun  instead 
of  being  a  new  word  is  to  be  found  in  a  military  dictionary 
])ublished  in  1758;  but  the  writer  ventures  the  observation  that 
"were  it  not  that  Mr.  Dauzat  tells  us  that  the  tradition  of  the 
word  had  been,  preserved  in  the  military  colleges,  we  should 
liii\  ('  bccni  inclined  to  believe  that  the  word  had  been  invented 
a  second  time."     Also: 

"  Harhaque,  which  has  now  largely  supplanted  btdoche  and 
l)i'('ome  tlie  normal  word  for  meat,  whereas  in  the  past  it  was 
oi)p<)scd  to  bidochc  as  bad  meat  is  to  good,  remains  something  of 
a  mystery.  It  is  suggested  that  it  comes  from  the  Roumanian 
hcrbcc,  a  sheep,  and  dates  from  the  Crimean  War,  when  the 
troojis  had  to  subsist  chi(>fly  on  scraggy  Wallachian  mutton;  on 
the  otiier  lumd,  wo  (vx'l  that  our  own  word  barl)ecue,  which  was 
l)robably  taken  by  the  buccaneers  from  the  Spanish,  should  yield 
some  solution  of  the  curious  word.  Another  word  to  which 
Mr.  Dauzat  can  supply  no  key  is  cUber,  which  means  to  eat.  It 
lias  a  shade  of  meaning  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  more 
ordinary  becqueter.  Becqueter  means  to  eat  in  the  ordinary 
routine;  dvbcr  means  to  eat  after  one  has  been  aljnost  («•  quite 
starving.  Possibly,  in  the  usual  evolution  of  such  words,  the 
distinction  lias  by  now  <lisapi)(>ared.  It  certainly  existed  a  year 
ago,  wlicii  it  was  made  clear  to  the  present  writer,  and  it  gives 
force  to  tile  e.\i>lanati(Hi  tlun  proposed,  that  this  word  al.so 
belongs  to  the  soldier  slang  of  the  First  Empire.  KIcba  is  the 
liussian  for  bread,  and  the  starving  soldiers  in  the  retreat  arc 
said  to  have  called  out  'Papa,  kli'luiT  to  Xapoleon." 

Some  of  the  strange  \\niil<  now  coiiic  into  general  use  are 
noted : 

"  Billard,  for  instance,  has  two  definite  and  common  applica- 
tions: in  the  military  hospital  it  is  the  operating-table,  at  the 
front  it  is  No  Man's  Land.  It  would-be  hard  to  decide  Avhich 
turn  of  sense  disi)layed  the  more  innrahn  humor.  Tacnt  means 
both  a  clanking  motor-<'ar,  and  hence  a  light  military  railway, 
and  brandy.  In  the  first,  sense  it  wa.s  n  Parisian  word,  in  the 
second  peculiar  to  the  colonial  armies.     When  it  came  to  be  used 


in  both  senses  throughout  the  Army  in  1916-17  the  confusion  was 
found  intolerable,  and  gniole  gradually  supplanted  tacot  in  the 
second  sense.  Trefle  and  perlot  as  names  for  coarse  tobacco  are 
giving  way  to  the  expressive  and  Rabelaisian  gros  cul.  Pan 
was  found  to  be  too  particular  and  probably  too  serious  a  word 
for  the  vermin  with  which  the  soldier  had  to  contend.  Toto  is  the 
universal  term,  which,  as  Mr.  Dauzat  neatly  shows,  was  probabh 
taken  by  the  troops  in  the  Champagne  direct  from  the  peasants 
there.  Panam  (Panama:  Eldorado)  has  now  completely  re- 
placed the  familiar  Pantruche  as  the  Parisian's  name  for  Paris; 
cuislancier  is  replacing  cuistot  and  cuistance.  Bourrin  (from 
bourrique,  the  patois  word  for  an  ass  in  Charente  and  the  Vendee) 
is  now  the  general  word  for  horse,  at  least  among  the  cavalry  and 
artillery.  Finally,  Mr.  Dauzat  omits  to  note  that  the  famous 
word  as  (first  the  craek  cavalryman,  now  the  virtuoso  airman), 
Avhich  has  now  passed  into  Imglish.  has  lately  acquired  a  de- 
rogatory nuance,  a  touch  of  the  implication  o{  jeune  premier,  so 
much  that  when  an  artilleryman,  in  sincere  admiration,  called 
a  member  of  a  bombing  party  an  ace,  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  bomber  that  he  had  not  been  insulted." 


NO   ART   MATERIALS   FROM   GERMANY 

/4  MERICAN  ARCHITECTS  have  been  the  class  owing 
/-\  most  perhaps  among  our  art-workers  to  the  inspiration 
-^  -^  and  practical  teachings  of  France.  It  was  they,  too, 
who  began  the  earliest  measures  for  relief  of  their  fellow  art- 
workers  there  when  the  Hun  came  and  despoiled  their  country 
and  ruined  so  many  of  their  lives.  So  we  should  expect  to  see 
these  same  architects  forehanded  in  meting  out  punishment  to 
the  despoiler.  The  Architectural  League  has  put  into  words 
what  the  artists  of  the  country  may  be  depended  on  to  carry 
out,  to  no  small  displeasure,  it  may  be  imagined,  of  the  Ravager. 
This  is  the  pledge:  "I  do  hereby  pledge  myself  not  to  use 
German-made  material  in  my  office  as  long  as  I  live,  so  help  me 
God!"  Every  architect,  artist,  draftsman,  and  engineer 
in  the  country,  says  the  New  York  World,  will  be  asked  to  sign 
it.  The  Architectural  League  is  reported  to  have  the  support 
of  the  Society  of  Illustrators,  the  American  Academy  of  Design, 
the  Arts  Students'  League,  the  Bureau  of  Pictorial  Publicity, 
the  American  Guardian  Society,  and  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
American  Architects.  Prof.  W.  A.  Boring,  of  the  Department  of 
Architecture  at  Columbia,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"I  would  go  still  further.  For  every  d(jllar  of  drawing  ma- 
terial we  use,  we  use  $500  worth  of  construction  material.  Such 
things  as  hydrocarbonic  waterproofing,  that  were  formerly 
.sold  at  ridiciUously  high  prices  by  German  firms — and,  mind  you. 
the  material  was  made  from  American  raw  products — could 
easily  be  nuinufactured  by  Americans. 

"  It  is  about  time  that  Americans  woke  uj)  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  be  independ(>nt  industrially  as  well  as  politi- 
cally. We  do  not  w-ant  Huiu-made  {)roducts  when  we  can  get 
American  and  Allied-made  material." 

Harrj'  Van  B.  Magonigle,  president  of  the  League,  is  reporl«-d 
as  saj'ing  that  Germany's  ])restige  in  trade  is  due  to  her  under- 
hand methods  in  foisting  goods  upon  the  dealers,  and  he  avers: 

"If  every  one  of  the  users  of  drawing  material  makes  it  plain 
to  his  dealer  that  he  will  not  use  German-made  mat(Tial,  all  the 
Hun  duplicity  in  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  sell  one  German- 
made  pencil  or  one  sheet  of  tracing-paper." 

In  discussing  ways  and  means  of  helping  the  American  manu- 
facturer perfect  his  product  .so  that  it  would  excel  the  German 
l)roduct,  Mr.  Magonigle  advises  that: 

"An  advisory  board  of  competent  architects  and  artists  could 
give  constructive  criti^sm  to  the  manufacturers  and  thus  enable 
tli(>m  to  know  just  what  the  technical  man  needs  in  his  work. 
We  hiwo  alriwdy  ai)pointed  such  a  board,  and  if  the  manufac- 
turers agree,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  belie\e  that  they  will,  our 
campaign  will  profit  greatly. 

"We  are  willing  to  stand  hardships  for  the  achievement  of 
our  ideals.  But  we  must  have  the  perfect  product  eventually, 
or  some  of  our  architects  will  weaken  and  forget  the  German 
atrocities  in  Belgium  and  France." 
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REFLECTIONS   FOR   POETS 

WITH  AMY  LOWP]LL  and  otlu-r  vers  lihri.sls  sonding 
rime  and  cvon  reason  packing  and  getting  a  liost  of 
applauding  supporters,  it  seems  a  pity  that  Alfred 
Noyes  shouldn't  be  allowed  a  little  license  with  his  rimes.  But 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  rime;  "war"  with  "star"  in  his  poem 
on  "The  Avenue  of  the  Allies,"  and  its  whole  columnful  of 
other  virtues,  if  sueh  they  arc,  do  not  avail  him.  L<;tters  of 
protest  are  written  to  tin-  ()rcss  in  su(!li  quantities  that  the 
New  York  Sun  discusses 
the  plausible  surrender 
of  all  the  conservative 
forces  to  the  Free  Verse 
Brotherhood.  Safety 
from  attack  seems  alone 
to  reside  in  those  ranks, 
or,  at  least,  comi)anions 
for  defense  are  sufficient 
to  support  any  poet's 
courage.  Says  The  Sun 
in  a  recent  editorial: 

"The  members  of  that 
circle  at  least  are  safe 
from  the  shafts  of  critics 
meticulous  after  asso- 
nantal  perfection.  And- 
such  critics  abound  in 
luimbers  and  energy.  It 
is  only  necessary  for  a 
poet  to  pen  one  im- 
perfect rime  and  they 
are  at  his  throat.  No 
mark  is  too  high  for 
them  and  none  too 
humble.  Shakespeare, 
with  his  'Jove'  and 
'love'  and  similar  dis- 
crepancies, has  had  to 
accept  their  arrows  into 
his  breast.  Milton's 
lapse,  in  the  famous  son- 
net to  his  deceased  wife, 
where  he  undertakes  to 
rime  'save'  and  'have,' 

lias  cost  him  many  disparaging  criticisms.  Even  the  'correct' 
Parnell — the  only  kind  of  poet  with  whom  these  critics  can  spend 
a  civil  evening— has  not  been  allowed  to  pass  with  his  attempt  to 
rime  'appears'  and  'airs.'  Pope,  one  would  suppose,  with  half 
the  world  his  enemies  eager  for  attack,  would  have  taken  du(! 
l)recautions;  yet  he  left  the  gates  wide  open  on  one  occasion 
by  riming  'abodes'  and  'gods' — and  the  regiments  took  him. 

"John  Masefield,  a  fellow  Knglishnuin  of  Mr.  Noyes,  is  one  of 
the  recent  victims  of  these  criers  after  perfection.  In  a  sonnet, 
admitted  to  be  excellent  otherwise,  Masefield  undertook  to  rime 
'grass'  and  'was.'  Ho  would  have  b(>en  wounded,  in  any  (>venl; 
but  the  fact  that  the  crime  occurred  in  the  final  couplet,  where 
it  was  most  glaring,  resulted  in  his  virtual  annihilation. 

"Pope,  Parnell,  and  th(>  oth«>rs  have  gone  where  darts  can  not 
follow  them.  But  Noyes  and  Masefield — both  of  (hem  slap- 
dash writers,  not  overnico  in  any  particular — are  enduring  a 
great  deal.  The  gates  of  vers  librc  must  appear  inviting  lo 
their  wounded  spirits.  There  no  rime  is  test(>d;  in  fact,  i(  is 
despised.  Neither  shall  there  be  any  standard  meter^another 
score  on  which  Masefield  is  belabon^d  as  a  defective.  Only 
rhythm  is  requinnl  in  .that  happy  country,  and  every  inhabitant 
is  permitted  his  own  variety  and  his  own  d(>finition.  The 
attacks  on  the  new  school  are  easier  to  dodge  than  those  directed 
at  the  regulars.  Th(>  whol(>  onslaught  usually  crystallizes 
into  the  charge:  'It  is  not  poetry.'  Amy  I^owcll  has  ofTered 
a  hint  as  to  m(>ans  of  immunity  by  jjlainly  labeling  her  latest 
book  polyphonic  prose. 

"It  is  not  an  unconditional  surrcMider  on  either  side;  it  is 
not  even  a  negotiated  peac(>.  But  it  has  resulted  in  an  armistice 
that  must  appear  tempting  enough  to  the  regulars  still  under 
fire." 

If  any  riming  i)oet  ha?  tried  to  shut  his  ears  to  lures  of  free 


iql 


"CLOUDS   OVER  THE  BLACK  SE.\." 

Nature  can  be  more  fantastic  than  a  fantasist,  so  it  provided  Boris  .\nisfeld  with 
something  to  hand  in  tliis  scene.  The  ship  far  below  in  the  wat<T  gives  the  note 
for  the  sense  of  space.     The  painter's   feeling  for  design   is  well  exlilbited  here. 


verse  let  him  reflect  on  the  troubles  of  these  foregoing  and 
measure  the  advantages  of  a  situation  which  The  Sun  sets  out 
in  its  department  on  "Books  and  Book  World." 

"The  human  intelligence  has  not  sh-jit  '^\wm  the  birth  of 
Voltaire.  It  has  walked  the  floor  of  Knowledge  and  smashe*] 
the  furniture  of  earth  and  tlie  lusters  and  arc-lights  of  heaven  Ut 
a  billion  splinters  and  flashing  fragments.  In  art  all  unity  is 
dead.  Forms  and  rules  lie  murdered  in  their  molds.  In  poetry 
we  stand,  not  at  Armageddon,  but  at  a  Tower  of  Babel. 

"  There  is  a  jangle  of  schools  and  a  jungle  of    isms.     They 

eome!  they  eorne!  — 
the  vortieiists,  the  tern 
lifjrijits,  the  pointillists, 
theimagists.    T'  i 

caiicnn  of  indi\ : 
Theindefinit<>,theunc<-r- 
tain.  the  new,  the  para^ 
doxical.  are  the  scarlet 
paradises  of  esthetic 
intoxication.  We  have 
gored  (he  heart  out  of 
every  artistic  certainty. 
Each  school  has  its  own 
j)rivat«  Nine  Muses. 
Unity  slfH'ps;  nothing 
remains  but  units. 

"Poetry  is  to-day  a 
matter  of  pure  im- 
pressionism. Mood 
bret-ds  mood,  fe^-ling 
lireeds  fe«Iing,  and  our 
lit  tie  jjoems  are  r<iunded 
with  a  quarrel.  It  is 
the  decadence  of  an 
age.  Find  the  word, 
find  the  nuance,  find 
the  image.  The  theme 
is  of  no  consequence. 
Beyond  Verlaine,  De- 
bussy. Symons.  Maeter- 
linck, Strauss. Mallarm<*, 
Hemy.  De  Oourmont, 
I^ifcaxlio  Hearn,  Rich- 
ard .\ldington  there  is 
nothing.  They  were  the 
fathers  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  They  were  the 
navvies  of  the  great 
Esthetic  Crash.  Thej'sucked  the  marrow  out  of  all  their  moods  and 
I)ared  thoughts  to  the  quick.    And  the  Jills  came  tumbling  after." 


STUDENTS  IN  GERMANYMedicine  first  and  thc-ology 
last,  with  other  subjects  in  between,  occupy  the  student  atten- 
tion in  German  universities.  Twenty-two  such  institutions  had 
an  attendance  in  the  last  summer  semester  of  '20.92S,  of  whom 
r».S09  were  Avomen,  making  their  proportion  32.-5  per  cent.  In 
tlie  summer  of  1917,  we  are  (old  by  School  Life  (Wa^shington), 
which  culls  its  facts  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  there  were 
17.200  students,  as  against  01.000  lief  ore  the  war.  Some  other 
details  furnish  food  for  reflection: 

"In  addition  to  the  14,119  active  men  students  there  are 
00,0(K)  students  ser\nng  in  the  Army.  These  are  oonsidj^red  by 
the  universities  as  on  leave  of  absence. 

"Th»'  i)resent  growth  in  the  numlier  of  .students  is  to  he  attrib- 
uted not  so  much  to  (he  increase  of  women  as  to  the  increase 
of  men  who  have  re(urned  from  (he  front  in  large  ntinibers, 
incapacitated  or  on  furlough.  This  is  true  esjMsially  of  (he 
students  of  medicine.  For  that  roa.'^on  and  bo<-ause  a  gTea( 
number  of  women  take  up  this  study,  the  medical  fa<'ulties  are  at 
present  well  attended.  .\s  the  conditions  are  unsctthHl,  (he 
changes  in  (he  choice  of  jirofessions.  brouph(  alK»u(  by  the  war. 
can  hardly  be  j>redie(i>d;  i(  is  clear,  however,  .says  (h<'  7.  -  ,  ., 
that  the  thcnilogical  faculdes  of  bo(h  confessions  are  .  ! 

very  poorly.     -\s  to  (he  a((<Midance  of  single  >mi\  ersi(ie^.  ilure 
are  considerable  devia(ions  from  (he  prewar  conditions.     Berlin, 
with  3,432,  and  Munich,  with  2,6S7.  lead,  to  be  .sure,  e>t»n  now. 
but  Leipzig,  with  l.OKi,  has  surrendered   i(s  (h 
youngest  Frankfort  university  with  1.7;>>*.  and  i  i 

itself  to  the  sixth  place." 


REPRESENTATIVE  LEADERS  IN  THE  GREAT  ARMY-WELFARE  WORK. 

Read  from  the  reader's  left  they  are  Bishop  Muldoon,  K.  of  C;  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Davison,  Y.  W.  C.  A.:  Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  A.  L.  A.;  Hon.  Myron 
1".  Hcrrick,  War  Community  Service;   Commandor  Eva  Booth,  Salvation  Army;    George  W.  Perkins,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;   Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Jewish 

Welfare  Board;    AVilliam  P.  Larkin,  K.ofO. 


IMPERFECT  RELIGION  IN  THE   Y.  M.  C.  A 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  HAS  REACHED  so  near  to  the  heart 
of  the  soldier  that  any  criticism  brings  forth  his  instant 
I)rotest,  yet  no  institution  is  perfect,  tho  in  some  places 
such  an  assumption  is  noted.  A  -writer  in  The  Churchman 
(New  York)  refers  to  articles  appearing  in  the  New  Republic 
and  elsewhere  in  criticism  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  "deserved 
because  of  its  assum])tion  of  impeccability."  Dr.  Mott  and  men 
like  him,  says  this  writer,  have  been  "too  wise  to  make  such  a 
claim";  liut  he  maintains  that  it  has  "been  all  too  common  to 
have  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  presented  as  the  one  perfect  organization 
in  a  world  at  war,  with  no  flaw  or  defect  or  spot  or  any  such  thing 
to  mar  it."  The  writer  does  not  give  his  name,  tho  The  Church- 
vKiH  regards  him  as  a  "trustworthy  observer,"  and  he  speaks 
after  having  "personally  studied  in  a  quiet  unofficial  way  the 
religious  work,  and  particularly  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  religious  work, 
in  three  of  the  largest  cantonments  of  the  country."  His  friends, 
he  t(>lls  us,  have  supplied  him  with  full  information  of  the  nature- 
of  such  work  in  ^i.\  mon\  Also  he  "has  l)een  in  a  position  where 
he  has  had  written  to  him  many  letters,  some  of  them  very 
frank,  from  oITuhts,  \.  M.  C  A.  men,  chaplains,  and  enlisted 
men  upon  this  and  rr],it(>d  subjects.     He  writes: 

"It  has  lieen  all  loo  frccinent,  that  attitud(>  which  almost 
accuses  a  man  of  pro-dermanisin  who  vi-ntures  in  the  least  to 
suggest  how  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  may  be  improved.  One  of  the 
author's  friends  recently  talked  in  thre(>  difTerent  cities  in  the 
interest  of  the  ( 'liaj)lains'  Support  Fund,  and  said  in  each  place 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  could  not  he  relied  ui)on  completely  to 
satisfy  the  religious  longings  of  our  enlisted  men.  His  speech 
was  reported  in  all  three  jilaces  to  certain  oOicials  of  the  Y.  ]M. 
C.  A.,  who  formally  protest«'d  to  those  over  him  against  his 
disloyalty.  A  '  Y  '  officer  higher  up,  with  a  sense  of  humor,  put  a 
stop  to  what  might  else  have  i)ro\ed  a  very  embarra-'^sing  (>pisode. 
Whenever  any  organization  cries,  'We  are  perfect."  sooner  or  later 


people  of  brains  are  going  to  saj%  'You  are  not  perfect';  and  in 
their  resentment  at  the  attitude  are  going  to  criticize  more 
bitterly  than  facts  warrant.  That  flood  of  criticism  is  already 
commencing. 

"AU  of  this  is  perfectly  well  kno"mi  to  the  Religious  Work 
Council  of  the  Y^.  M.  C.  A.,  and  they  have  already  taken  steps 
to  improve  the  religious  work  in  the  camps.  The  first  step  in 
this  endeavor  is  the  making  of  a  careful  and  impartial  study  of 
what  such  work  reallj^  amounts  to  now.  This  investigation,  it  is 
surely  no  secret  to  say,  is  already  in  progress.  Much  is  sure  to 
come  of  it. 

"Now,  possibly,  with  all  this  way  of  introduction,  it  may  be 
well  to  stat(>  what  are  the  principal  defects  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  religious 
work  in  the  camps  as  one  observer  sees  them. 

"First,  there  is  a  lack  of  distinctness  between  religious  services 
and  recreational  activities.  Often  they  are  on  the  same  night, 
and  immediately  in  conjunction  with  one  an.other.  The  writer 
was  present  at  one  meeting  where  a  very  eminent  and  inspiring 
])reacher  was  sandwiched  between  a  jazz-band  concert  and  a 
Cha})liu  movie.  He  has  seen  prayer-meetings  tacked  on  the  end 
of  stunt  nights  with  no  intermission.  He  has  been  present  at 
sings  wher<>  'Nearer,  My  dod,  to  Thee,'  was  smig  between  'The 
Henry  Clay'  and  'Katie.'  He  has  been  astonished  to  find  that 
many  of  the  secretaries,  far  from  thinking  this  sort  of  thing 
objectionable,  delight  in  it  as  'showing  how  r(>ligion  and  life  are 
bound  up  together.'  It  may  seem  that  way  to  them;  but  to  the 
ordinary  decent-mind(>d  enlisted  man  it  seems,  as  one  of  them 
once  exprest  it  in  this  writer's  hearing,  'a  damn  insult  to  the 
A'raighty.' 

"This  l^rings  us  to  the  second  criticism.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  reverence  in  most  'Y'  religious  meetingfs.  I  remember 
a  certain  English  captain  who  visited  one  of  these  meetings  and 
aftervvard  said.  'Those  men  are  like  your  Billy  Sunday,  very 
chummy  with  Ood.  That  sort  of  thing  won't  go  down  for  a 
minute  with  us  who  have  seen,  in  the  white  heat  of  battle,  a 
vision  of  the  clean,  white,  holy  Christ.'  Th(>  services  are  so 
conversational,  the  prayers  are  so  smugly  smiling,  the  talks  are 
so   ca.sual!     How   rarely   does  one  find   moments   of   quiet,   or 
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responsive  prayers,  or  i)eii()trating  times  of  self-examination  I 
There  is  no  atmospliere.  The  m(^n  an;  tired  of  noise  and  rest- 
lessness. Th(;y  dearly  prize  jx^ac*!.  Yet  the  services  are  always 
endeavoring?  to  b«;  'hearty' and  'full  of  red-blooded  jx'j).'  It  is 
not  easy  to  Ix;  reverent  in  leading  services.  It  is  easy  to  '}?et 
down  to  th(^  men.'  Well,  th(!  men  don't  want  (Jod  and  thinf^s 
holy  brought  down  to  the  lev(;l  of  th(»  l)arrae,ks  nearly  so  much 
as  they  wish  (o  be  lifted  up  out  of  the  barracks  into  the  jx-ace  of 
Heaven,  and  feel  the  (piiet  arms  of  (Jod  beneath  them.  If  more 
complete  separation  of  services  and  amusements  is  the  first 
need,  more  emi)liasis  u])on  quiet  devotion  is  the  second." 

The  third  criticism,  supi)orted  by  e.\ami)les,  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  variation  of  the  second.  One  comes  to  wish.  th(^  writer 
.says,  that  s(K!retanes  couhl  i)n'ach  without  aoiuu;  out  of  tlicir 
way  to  be  slangy: 

"Once  I  h(!ar<l  one  of  them  talking  to  the  men  about  'a  (Jod 
with  guts.'  This  is  possibly  th<^  worst  offense  against  decency 
ev(M-  heard  in  a  'Y,'  but  why  some  men  think  it  necessary  to  use 
gutter  language  to  win  men  to  (lod  is  beyond  understanding. 
There  is  a  vicious  tendency  abroad  to  imitate  Bill\-  Sunday. 
One  can  be  strong,  ^irile,  effective  without  this  kind  of  talk. 
Even  th(>_  men  from  the  slums  instinctively  resent  it.  And  th(! 
same  thing  a])plies  to  prayeis.  Addressing  the  Most  High 
demands  such  reverence,  surely  at  least,  as  one  would  render  a 
commanding  gen(>ral.  The  secretary  who  b<>gan  a  i)rayer,  'O 
(lod,  we  men  in  the  depot  ))riga(!e  are  lonely  lo-night  and  home- 
sick for  mother.  We'd  give  a  lot  to  see  her  and  eat  a  piece  of  tlu; 
good  old  home-iTiade  pie  onco  more,'  was  probal)ly,  certainly,  an 
exception;  but  his  sort  has  ))een  gix'en  too  nuicii  free  i)lay  so  far 
in  '  Y  '  work. 

"The  fourth  criticism  is  that  there  has  l)een  too  great  a  nar- 
rowing of  h^adershij)  to  men  of  one,  and  that  to  many  a  highly 
objectionable,  tyi)e  of  i)iety.  If  one  were  to  seek  to  characterize 
it  in  words,  jH-rhaps  it  migiit  do  to  say  it  is  'the  ty])e  of  sentimen- 
talized revivalism.'  its  sole  aim  seems  often  to  be  to  get  men 
to  'accei)t  (Christ'  Avithout  any  e.vplanation  to  them  of  what  such 
accei)tan(H!  may  in\'ol\('.  'Conversions'  are  souglit  which  mean 
absolutely  nothing.  1  know  how  in  one  camp  there  was  an 
eminent  '  Y  '  lead(>r — in  his  own  estimation — who  used  to  stand 
at  a  narrow  door  and  say,  '  All  who  wish  to  accei)t  Christ  to-night 
shake  my  hand  as  they  walk  out.'  Of  course,  most  of  the  boys, 
to  hv,  polite,  shook  liands.  One  night  he  said,  after  the  meeting: 
'Wonderful,  wond«Tful!  Kighty-one  accei)ted  Christ  this 
evening.  Eighty-one  souls  saved.  Eighty-one  conversions.' 
The  signing  of  decision-cards  and  "war-rolls'  is,  as  it  is  usually 
done,  a  fruitless,  a  meaningless  thing.  And  yet  that  seems  to 
be  the  ])rin(Mi)al  endeavor  in  much  of  the  ivligious  work.  There 
is  in  it  neither  tiie  tlioroughness  of  the  sacramental  method  nor 
tlie  downright  sincerity  of  the  evangelical  method. 

"This  one  type  of  conventional  leaders,  the  type  of  the  j)re- 
l)onderating  majcn-ity  of  '\''  religious  secretaries,  conduct, 
naturally,  a  sentimentaliz(>d  typ(!  of  jmiyer-meeting.  They 
talk  in  a  sentimentalized  ])seudo-evangelical  Avay.  l'erhai)s 
this  is  Avhy  many  of  the  lads  unhesitatingly  say  that  while  the 
'Y'  nien  are  line  fellows  when  they  meet  you  any  other  Avay, 
they  are  all  sissies  in  religion.  One  of  the  keenest  young  non- 
coms  I  have  ever  known,  wlio  had  served  in  hve  camps,  told  nu> 
that  in  his  oi)inion  the  'Y'  religious  work  amounted  to  nothing 
save  with  a  certain  excei)tional  ty])e  of  boy  whose  pre\  ious 
religious  training  had  been  of  the  same  sentimental  sort.  'We 
all  go  to  the  "  Y' "  gladly,'  he  said,  'excei)t  Avhen  they  are  likely 
to  shove  on  the  religion.  Then  W(>  stay  around  the  barraeks  or 
slip  oA'er  to  the  K.  of  C.'s.'  This  boy  Avas  a  religious  boy  and  a 
good  boy.  Mis  comrades  who  agree  with  him  1  have  known  by 
the  hundreds.  The  'Y'  should  i>rovide  scope  for  differing 
ly|)es  of  religious  (\\i)r(>ssi()n  and  not  se(>k  to  bring  all  men  to.one 
type  of  piety,  and  that  a  type  not  i)articularly  attractive  to 
virile  men." 

In  suggesting  imi)rQA'ements  (he  writi-r  j)laces  emphasis  ou 
the  matter  of  "better  leadership."  The  religious  leader  he 
recommends  to  give  all  his  time  to  this  work  and  other  m<>n  do 
the  stami)-selling,  sw*'ei)ing  out,  cashing  checks,  running  siiow.s, 
etc.     Then  as  to  methods: 

"First,  haA'«>  n'ligious  services  distinct  from  all  other  actiAities- 
Cl<>ar  the  building  for  them.  L(>t  no  men  write  or  otherwise 
hang  around  the  edges.  Let  d»'cency  and  (juiet  i)revail  and  let 
every  one  know  just  what  they  are  getting  into  when  they  come. 
This  will  not  mean  smalltT  crowds.  From  Avhat  I  have  st>en  in 
most  camps  th(>  crowds  at  religious  services  could  not  l)e  much 
smaller  ihan  thev  an-. 


■■.Secondly,  Id  tlu-  services  Ixi  de<'ply  rcA'erent.  with  due  sim- 
I)li<'itA',  and  a  restrained  sincerity  as  their  dominant  note. 
Let  the  ))rayers  b«'  simple,  short,  and  qui«'t.  i>«t  the  whole 
thing  breatlH'  the  power  of  '  Him  who  sits  Ix-t  w(-en  the  Cherubim, 
be  the  carlh  never  so  unquiet." 

"Thirdly,  let  the  .sjjeeches  be  couf^lied  in  luaidy  but  de<ent 
terms,  and  l«'t  them  deal  of  noble  things  without  Ixjnibast, 
conventi(mal    i>ieties,    or   exj)losi\'e   emjjhasis. 

"Fourth,  encourage  the  boy  who  thinks  saeramentaily  U>  find 
his  sacraments,  the  man  who  has  found  Chriwt  in  the  study  to 
find  him  so  still,  the  fellow  who  is  esthetic  to  find  a  Christ  of 
beauty.  Let  the  whole  thing  not  be  narrowed  down  to  a  <-ert;iiii 
l)iety  of  a  ncoevangelistit;  sort." 


THE   RUSSIAN    CHURCIF    REVIVING 

RrsSlA,  THE  LAND  OF  TOl'SYTl'HVY,  is  most  of 
all  paradoxical  j)erhaj)s  in  tli<  relation  of  the  Chur«'li 
to  JiolsheA'ism.  Where  the  effect  of  the  Red  rule  iii 
nearly  all  directions  is  destructiori.  a  Russian  \srit<r  asserts  in 
T/ie  New  Emu/jc  (London^  that  the  loss  of  nuiterial  wealth  has 
been  the  Church's  sah'ation.  Its  emanciitation  came  about 
first  through  its  own  effort.  It  Avas  submissive  enough  to 
Rasj)utin  \\lien  he  ruled  the  Czar,  who  was  official  head  of  the 
Church.  Rut  once  Iiasi)utin  and  the  Czar  were  removed,  the 
Russian  Church  became  its  own  master  and  through  the  J'atri- 
arch  anathematized  the  BolshcA-ik  usurpers.  An  epistle  from 
this  dignitary  cursed  them  as  ".sons  of  perdition"  who  were 
"crucifying  the  Church  and  had  .sold  Ru.ssia  to  the  here<litary 
enemy  of  the  Slavs — CJermany."  This  letter  of  the  I'atriarch, 
says  Ariadna  TyrkoA'a,  Avas  the  "bohlest  and  most  solemn  an<l 
jniblic  protest  that  has  yet  l»een  made  a^jaiiist  the  Bolshe\ik 
power."  The  i)apers  that  jjrinted  extraets  Aven-  lined  or  sus- 
pended, but  even  Bolsh«'vism  did  not  dare  attack  the  I'atriarch. 
Neither  Avas  its  decree  for  the  separation  of  the  Church  sys- 
tematically carried  mit.     We  read: 

"The  attitude  of  the  (lo\ernment  encouraged  all  the  ele- 
ments of  anarchy  and  disorder,  and  the  transfer  of  the  chundies 
and  monasteries  to  the  local  Soncls  in  many  cases  ga\  e  the 
moi)  a  Avelcome  oi)i)ortunity  for  ]>lunder.  Churches  wen* 
roblx'd.  In  the  Kremlin  itself,  where  at  cAcrv  gate  and  at  every 
corner  stood  a  Bolshevik  guard,  "unknown"  roidxrs  carried  off 
from  the  I'atriarch's  clearstory  in  the  Catln'dral  of  the  Assumj>- 
tion  tens  of  millions'  worth  of  ancient  church  treasures.  Natur- 
jilly  the  robbers  Av<'re  not  discovered.  More  than  that.  i>riests 
were  insulted  and  beaten,  bishops  were  imprisoned.  <-hurch 
l)rocessions  were  violently  disjuTsed,  and  in  Kief  the  Metrojioli- 
tan  Yladimir  was  shot  dead. 

"The  Holsheviki  are  not  afraid  to  murder.  On«'  morning, 
Ixfore  breakfast,  they  munhred  the  ex-Czar.  But  they  refrain 
from  touching  the  I'atriarch.  They  ftH'l  that  a  new  jKivver  is 
growing  ben«'ath  the  gilded  domes  of  the  ancient  chundies.  a 
l)ov\('i-  menacing,  tho  i)hvsicallv  iin|>otent.  Thev  trv  to  sulxiue 
it   not  only  by  force  but  by  decr«'»'s  and  ])roclamations."   .  .   . 

The  A  ital  i)rinciple  in  the  Church  is  in  no  wise  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  nuiterial  goods.  On  the  cimtrarv.  tlu-  Chureh  is  Iwing 
strengthened.  Within  her,  new  leaders  nn-  coming  to  the 
front,  new  characters  are  being  formetl;  and  from  without  th«n- 
are  gravitating  to  her  honest  i)atrio(s  who  long  for  the  n-sur- 
rection  of  a  united  l{ussia.      Further: 

■'Among  th«-  Orthodox  are  jw-ople  of  various  classes  and 
various  political  views;  but  it  is  |M>ssil)le  that  there  are  few 
Socialists  among  them,  and  that  is  a  cause  of  alarm  to  thos«'  v*  ho 
wish  to  see  Russia  continuing  her  socialistic  experiments. 
When  1  left  Russia  in  March  \\urv  wa-s  no  delinite  ]H)liticaI  aim 
in  the  new  church  movement.  It  wa,s  spiritual,  but  it  wa.s  als«» 
distinctiv  t'lv  national.  Hut  the  suffering  of  the  p<>opIt  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  Stale  nalurallv    t«nd  to  make  the  Chur<di  a 

center  of  national  revival 

■Oidy  those  who  know,  w  lu>  have  seen,  who  hav«  shan-^l  with 
the  Russian  people  the  ti«  rce  trial  lhn>ugh  \vhi<h  vve  an'  jwssing 

oidv  they  i-an  unilerslan<i  with  what  i)assionate  longing,  v\ith 
what  despairing  trust  millions  of  Russians  an-  pnssiug  to  the 
fool  of  the  Cross.  For  manv  of  them  the  Chiirt-h  was  niiiute 
ami  strange  so  long  as  she  was  merelv  an  ofli<-ial  inslitutiun;  but 
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scorued  and  insulted,  shorn  of  her  pristine  external  splendor,  she 
has  become  very  near  and  very  dear. 

"And  she  herself  is  ehanj^ed,  she  is  ])eing  born  anew  in  suffer- 
ing, she  is  awaking  from  her  lethargic  sleep,  is  girding  herself, 
as  it  were,  for  new  tasks.  Now  prominent  laymen  are  entering: 
her  ranks.  Slie  has  l)roken  with  the  e.xclusiveness  of  oflifial 
routine.  She  is  liecoming  that  communit\-  of  belicAers  whicli 
from  the  first  centuries  on^\'ard  has  been  the  ideal  of  all  Chris- 
tians. IMeetings  of  parishioners  discuss  Avith  priests  the  affairs 
of  the  church — yes.  and  secular  affairs  too.  In  the  cliurches, 
laymen  gi\'e  addresses,  usually  after  A'espers,  which  is  the  most 
intimate  of  all  the  Kussian  services.  Distinguished  scholars  and 
pul)lic  workers  take  part  in  the  Church  Council — many  of  them 
belong  to  that  group  of  idealists  and  mystics  of  whicli  I  haA  e 
spoken.  One,  Serge  Boulgakov,  has  even  been  ordained  to  the 
l)riesthood,  thus  completing  a  spiritual  quest  of  many  years. 
Once  he  was  a  Marxist.  'IMien  he  was  a  Radical  deputy  in  the 
Duma.  He  held  chairs  of  political  economy  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow.  But  as  the  years  passed  he  devoted  himself  more  and 
more  to  the  interests  of  Orthodoxy.  And  now  at  last  he  has 
given  liimself  wholly  to  the  Church. 

'"Around  these  leaders  are  grouped  a  number  of  younger  inen. 
Formerly  indifferent  to  religion,  the  youth  of  Russia  has  emerged 
from  the  tragedy  of  the  war  and  revolution  witli  a  deepened 
sjjiritual  sense  and  with  a  new  respect  for  traditional  values. 
And  this  new  religious  experience  is  bringing  together  the  intel- 
lif/eidsia  and  the  people.  This  is  not  the  eplu^meral  intimacy  of 
public  meetings,  where  speakers  eager  for  ajjplause  are  tempted 
to  flatter  and  pander  to  the  crowd.  The  Church  pi-omises  no 
material  benefits.  She  demands  sacrifices  rather,  and  her 
w^'alth  is  not  of  this  Avorld. 

"But  the  Bolsheviki  are  quite  right  in  fearing  the  growth  of 
political  power  in  the  Church.  What  this  power  will  be,  what 
influence  it  will  have  in  determining  the  future  form  of  the 
Russian  state,  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
now  tiie  struggle  for  national  liberty  will  assume  the  character 
of  a  crusade.  When  the  country  shakes  off  the  fanatics  and 
robbers  who  betrayed  her,  and  a  genuine  ])opular  Government 
is  at  last  established,  this  Government  will  have  to  take  the 
Church  far  more  seriously  into  account  than  any  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  for  the  last  two  centuries." 


MORAL   PRIDE   IN   THE   ARMY 

GKNERAL  PERSHING  is  declared  to  be  "just  as  anxious 
to  see  his  soldiers  maintain  a  clean,  faithful  standard 
of  manly  integrity  as  to  see  them  come  off  victorious  in 
battle."  And  this  from  a  moral  view-point,  thinks  Nolan  Rice 
Best,  is  "the  jiroudest  thing  to  be  said  about  aiul  for  the  American 
Army  in  P'rance."  General  Pershing's  sentiments  are  further 
declared  "not  merely  utilitarian,"  tho  he  knows  that  men  of 
sound  and  strong  personal  character  are  more  dependable  in  a 
military  sense  than  an  army  made  up  of  rogues  and  ruffians. 
It  is  declared  that  General  Pershing's  own  "personal  valuation 
of  religious  faith — his  own  experience  of  it  " — leads  him  to  "set 
his  heart  on  having  every  soldier  under  his  command  preserve 
in  France  whatever  r(>ligious  faith  lie  l)rf)iiglit  from  the  home- 
land— all  of  it  at  full  strength — and  get  mon-  of  it  if  he  can." 
The  General  wants  his  men  under  the  influence  of  thpse  four 
g:reat  agencies,  the  Y.  M.  C  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  In  The 
CoDgregntinnaliM  (Boston),  Mr.  Best  enlarges  on  the  fact  and 
the  contrast  between  this  and  an  earliiT  time  in  the  American 
leader's  experience: 

"  It  is  the  secret,  al.so,  of  his  quite  unexamjiled  pains  to  develop 
the  power  and  use  of  tli(>  chaplaincy  among  his  troojis — the  reason 
why  he  insisttul  on  creating  tlie  lieretofort*  iinlieard-of  office  of 
'senior  clia|)lain'  of  the  .\rmy  and  on  ajijiointing  to  the  po.sition 
tile  nuui  wlio  had  been  liis  own  most  strengtluMiing  spiritual 
counst'lor — Bishop  Brent.  No  great  soldier  ever  issued  b(>fore  to 
his  troops  any  such  nio\ing  religious  appeal  as  that  unofficial 
but  miglitily  effecti\('  word  of  counsel,  so  widely  cin'ulated  by 
llie  V.  M.  C.  A.,  in  wiiich  Genera!  I'ersliing.  like  an  older  brother, 
begs  his  soldiers  to  be  true  to  the  precejits  of  the  Savior.  And 
these  public  signs  confirm  the  reality  of  the  conviction  which  an 
iiuioi'ent  rexclation  of  headquartt-rs  secr«'ts  tells  of  his  expn>ssing 
to  his  staff:  "Gentlemen,  this  army  of  ours  has  a  heart  and  a 
conscience,  and  that  heart  and  that  consi-ience  must  be  fed." 


"If  so  much  plain  speech  is  to  be  tolerated  in  war-time,  candor 
would  confess  that  one  thing  alone  has  troubled  the  confidence 
of  cliurch  people  at  home  in  the  moral  stedfastness  of  General 
Pershing.  That  is  the  report  of  certain  Y.  M.  C.  A.  authorities 
on  the  conditions  attending  his  march  into  Mexico  two  years  ago. 
'But  any  criticism  that  might  fairly  be  directed  toward  his  pohcy 
regarding  camp-followers  on  that  expeditioa  is  surely  canceled 
ill  toto  hy  tlve  General's  own  frank  confession  to-day  that  he  was 
mistaken  then.  The  cause  of  his  taking  at  that  time  a  course 
Avliicli  he  now  regrets  was  not  any  lack  of  revulsion  in  his  own 
soul,  but  merely  the  dominance  of  the  old  iron-dad  army  tradi- 
tion which  taught  that  certain  evils  are  inevitable  in  army  life. 
To-day  with  larger  outlook  General  Pershing  stoutly  refuses  to 
regard  any  wrong  thing  as  ine\  itable  in  the  Army  or  anywhere 
else.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  to  intimate  friends  a 
complete  reversal  of  attitude  on  this  subject  since  his  Mexican 
ex])erience.  Morals  and  science,  as  he  sees  the  matter,  conspire 
to  condemn  the  ancient  military  toleration  of  \  ice." 

Such  avowals  froiji  the  Commanding  General  naturally  have 
a  tremendous  effect  on  his  subordinate  officers.  The  influence 
may  be  slow  in  filtering  down  to  the  subalterns,  this  writer  ad- 
mits, but  among  the  higher  grades  it  is  insisted  that  '"  a  remark- 
able consensus  of  sentiments  sustains  the  Commander's  eagerness 
for  keeping  the  Army  morally  fine."  An  incident  in  one  of  the 
best  disciplined  regiments  of  the  front  line  reveals  how  strongly 
this  better  ideal  is  already  entrenched  in  the  thought  of  army 
leaders. 

"A  lieutenant  newly  assigned  to  the  regiment  lectmed  his 
platoon  on  the  military  duty  of  aAoiding  contagious  disease. 
'Understand  me  now,'  he  said  sternly  to  the  men,  'I  don't  give  a 
hang  about  your  morals  or  your  character;  that's  no  concern 
of  mine;  but  I  am  responsible  for  your  keeping  in  fit  condition 
to  do  your  work  as  soldiers,  and  therefore  I  demand  that  you  keeji 
out  of  places  where  you  might  contract  contagion  that  Avould 
disable  you.' 

"The  colonel  of  the  regiment  sent  for  the  lieutenant.  'Did 
you  talk  to  your  men  in  the  way  that  has  been  reported  to  me'/' 
he  asked.  The  lieutenant  acknowledged  the  accuracy  of  the 
quotation.  'Do  you  think  that  talk  of  that  kind  stands  for  the 
mind  of  your  superiors  and  represents  the  spirit  of  the  A.  E.  V.T 
was  the  question.  The  lieutenant  thought  it  did.  The  colonel 
was  almost  fierce.  'Well,  I  tell  you  it  doesn't.  The  business  of 
an  A.  E.  F.  officer  is  to  look  out  for  the  moral  character  of  his 
men  just  as  much  as  for  their  physical  efficiency.  You  have  been 
assigned  to  this  regiment.  You  think  you  belong  to  it,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  you  are  never  going  to  belong  to  us  until  you 
revise  your  opinion  about  what  you  are  here  for.  This  regiment 
runs  on  a  dift'erent  idea.'  " 

The  question  of  di-ink  rests  on  the  same  basis: 

"The  higher  up  in  the  Army  an  officer  stands,  the  stronger, 
generally  speaking,  is  his  earnestness  about  inducing  his  men 
not  to  drink  even  the  jiermitted  French  wines.  One  colonel  said: 
'What  made  a  prohibitionist  out  of  me  was  seeing  National 
Army  regiments  that  have  been  organized  out  of  the  draft  from 
the  dry  States — the  States  that  have  been  dry  for  a  long  lime, 
so  that  their  present  generation  of  draft  age  has  grown  up  with- 
out even  seeing  saloons.  The  draft  men  from  Kansas,  for 
instance,  are  simply  magnificent.  If  that's  what  prohibition 
can  do  for  an  army,  I'm  certainly  for  prohibition  all  the  way 
through.' 

"Rev.  Paul  Moody,  younger  sou  of  the  great  evangelist. 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  is  Bishop  Brents  Protest.uU  associate  at 
eliai)laincy  headquarters;  Father  Doherty  is  his  Catholic  asso- 
ciate. These  three  have  already  attained  church  unity;  their 
harmony  of  fellowshiji  is  a  parable  of  what  ought  to  be  in  the 
whol(>  Christian  world.  And  they  are  conspicuously  harmonious 
in  their  optimism  about  the  American  Army  in  France.  'It  is 
an  army  on  a  higher  jilane  in  every  way — more  moral  far — than 
in  the  training-caini)s  at  honu','  said  Chaplain  Moody.  'Insjiira- 
tion  and  high  ideals  are  at  a  maxiiuum  in  the  trenches:  every- 
thing degrading  and  base  at  a  minimum.  And  it  is  wonderful 
how  thesi>  newly  appointed  National  Army  chaplains  contribute 
to  the  atmosi)here  that  stimulates  and  inspires.  They  are  the 
finest  ever.  It  is  a  miracle  how  these  young  men  right  ou*  of 
civil  life  adapt  thems(>lves  instantaneously  to  army  ways  and 
win  the  oHicers  and  men  from  their  very  first  arrival  in  camp  or 
trench.  They  fear  nothing, risk  everything, and  the  Army  lovts 
them." " 
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are  times 
to  know 
hat  you  buy 


^'opyright  lOlS 
•     Mi-nry  Sonnrlxjm 
&  To..  Im . 


I  ncle  Sam  expects  every  dollar  to  do 
its  duty. 

It  is  up  to  every  man  to  buy  with  both 
eyes  open — buy  only  w  hat  he  needs  and 
be  sure  that  he  is  getting  full  value  at  a 
thrift  price. 

You  know  just  what  you  are  getting 
when  you  buy  Styleplus. 

The  pyices  are  known — one  price  for 
each  grade  the  nation  over. 

The  quality  is  reliable — always  a  big 
value  at  the  price. 

The  Styleplus  plan  is  to  concentrate — 
make  a  few  grades  in  big  volume — reduce 
costs  ^ — produce  exceptional  clothing 
value  at  each  price. 

Two  grades  in  Styleplus  suits:  $25 
and  $30. 

Three  grades   in    Stvleplus    overcoats: 

%IS,  S30  and  S35. 

If  you  want  the  style  touches  that  make 
the  well-dressed  man  at  thnft  prices,  visit 
your  local  Styleplus  Store. 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothiiip  merchant  in  mosi 
lilies  and  towns.  Write  us  ^Dcpt.  S)  for 
Styleplus   booklet    and   name   of  local  dealer. 


StyleplusClothes 
$25-$30-t35 

"Each  ^rade  one  price  the  nation  over" 


Henry   Sonnehorn   iV  Co..  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAS   ONLY   KNOWN-PRICED  CLOTHES 
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AVE     you     noticed 

how  many  middle 

aged  and  elderly  people 

drink  Postum  instead  of 

coffee? 

However  much  one  may 
like  this  or  that  beverage 
it  is  an  unmistakable  fact 
p  that  coffee  does  prove 
harmful.  Its  unfortu- 
nate influence  upon  the 
nerves,  as  ehow^n  by 
wakefulness,  headaches, 
and  so  on,  makes  it  un- 
desirable for  many. 

POSTUM 

meets  such  situations  ex- 
actly, for  it  provides  an 
invigorating  table  drink 
much  like  superior  cof- 
fees in  flavor,  but  as  it  is 
made  from  cereals  and  a 
small  portion  of  whole- 
some molasses,  it  never 
produces  the  ill  effects 
that  often  result  from 
regular  coffee  drinking. 

•There's  a  Reason" 
for  POSTUM 
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[One  abiding  principle 


unscathed  by  the. 
in  dus  trial  h  a  rdships 
imposed  by  this  or 
any  other  iv^ar^^ 

every  bristle 
gripped 
EVERLASTINGLY 
in  hard  rubber 
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THE  joyous  .soldier,  tlu-  man  who 
.stedfastly  refuses  to  let  the  borror 
ol'  war  toufh  his  soul,  is  a  man  to  prize  . 
hut  when  he  ha])i)ens  to  be  a  poet  as  well. 
h('  is  doubly  preeious.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  such  a  one  in  the  Chicago  Tribuiic. 
l)y  John  IVIasefield,  who  says:  "There  is  a 
fray  youne:  singer  named  Hobert  Cra^es 
who  has  written  poetry  about  the  war  thai 
willHve."  His  book,  "Fairies  and  Fusi- 
leers"  ('Alfred  Knopf,  Xew  York),  has  just 
appeared  and  it  is  gay,  charmitig.  buoyant, 
and  courageous.  Let  us  tak^  a  poem  that 
justifies  the  first  of  his  titles: 

BABYLON 

By  Robeut  Okaves 

The  <-l)ild  alone  a  poet  is: 

Spring  and  Fairyland  an-  his. 

Truth  and  Rea.son  show  but  fljm. 

And  all's  pfjetry  with  him. 

Kiitip  and  music  flow  in  plenty 

For  tlie  lad  of  one-and-t  wetity. 

But  spring  for  him  is  no  more  now 

Than  daisies  to  a  munching  cow; 

Just  a  cheery  plea.sant  season. 

Daisy  buds  to  live  at  ease  on. 

He's  forgotten  how  he  smiled 

.\nd  shrieked  at  snowdrojjs  when  a  child. 

Or  wept  one  evening  secretly 

For  .Xpril's  glorious  misery. 

AVisdom  made  him  old  and  wary. 

Banishing  the  Lords  of  Faer>-. 

"Wisdom  made  a  breach  and  battered 

Baliylon  to  l)its:    she  scattered 

To  the  hedges  and  the  ditches 

.Ml  our  nursery  gnoiin's  and  witches. 

I>ob  and  Buck,  poor  frantic  elves. 

Drag  their  treasures  from  the  shelve.s. 

Jack  the  Oiant-killer's  gone. 

Mother  (ioose  and  Oberon, 

Bluebeard  and  King  ,'^olonion. 

Kobin  and  H«>d  Hiding  Hood 

Take  together  to  the  wo<Hi, 

And  .Sir  (lalahad  lies  hi<l 

In  a  cave  with  Captain  Kidd. 

None  of  all  the  magic  hosts, 

None  remain  but  a  few  gho.sts 

Of  timorous  lieart,  to  linger  on 

"\Veei)ing  for  lost  Babylon. 

Here  we  have  a  poet's  recipe  for  making 
a  Hue  ])0('m: 

A  PINCH  OF  SALT 

By     HOHFliT    (ili.VVE.S 

When  a  dream  is  Ixirn  in  you 

With  a  sudden  clamorous  pain. 
AVhen  you  know  the  dream  is  true 

.\nfl  lovely,  witli  no  Haw  nor  staiti. 
(^h.  Ilien.  be  carefid.  or  with  suddeti  cluicli 
You'll  hurt  the  delicate  thing  you  prize  .m)  much. 

l>reams  are  like  a  l)ird  that  mocks, 

Flirting  the  feathers  of  his  tail. 
When  you  seize  at  the  .salt-box 

Over  the  hedge  you'll  sih>  him  s;iil. 
Old  birds  are  neittier  caught  with  salt  nori-lial'. 
They  watchyou  from  the  apple-bough  and  laiu'li 

I'oel.  never  chas(>  the  dream. 

I.augh  yourself  and  tuni  away. 
Mask  your  hunger,  let  it  ^eeni 

Small  matter  if  he  come  or  slay: 
But  when  he  nestles  in  your  haiul  at  last. 
Clo.se  up  your  lingers  light  ;it\il  ImUl  tiim  r.i.si 

Next  we  are  given  a  i)athetic  little  peep 
into  the  I'oor  House  witli  an  aspect  of  it 
wliicli  w(>  fear  is  too  true, 

THE   LA1.)\    MSnOK    IN   THE   PAIIM-I! 

WARD 

By-  Robert  Ghaves 

Why  do  you  lireak  upon  this  old.  cool  pcac- 

This  painted  peace  of  ours. 
With  harsh  dress  his.sing  like  a  Hock  of  trci-r. 

With  garish  flowers'.' 
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Cocoanut  Shells 
Needed  For 
Gas  Masks 


The  carbon  from  charred  cocoanut  shells 
is  the  best  absorbent  of  poisonous  gases  yet 
discovered.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  cocoanut 
shells  a  day  are  needed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  gas  masks. 


Only  manufacturers  of 
cocoanut  products  are  per- 
mitted to  receive  importa- 
tions of  whole  nuts. 

The  more  cocoanut 
American  housewives  use, 
the  more  shells  are  turned 
over  and  hence  the  more 
gas  masks  can  be  produced. 

The  food  value  of  cocoa- 
nut  is  now  appreciated. 
Pound  for  pound  it  is  richer 
in  nourishment  than  bread, 
eggs  or  steak. 


Dromedary  Cocoanut 
can  be  used  in  a  number 
of  ways  to  add  food  value, 
flavor  and  variety  to  timely 
conservation  dishes. 

Dromedary  Cocoanut  is 
the  universal  favorite,  be- 
cause it  is  so  delicious  in 
corn  muffins,  waffles  and 
griddle  cakes,  cookies, 
gelatines,  rice  and  bread 
puddings  and  fruit  desserts, 
andassugarlessfrostingfor 
coffee  cakes  and  war  cakes. 


Dromedary  Cocoanut  is  Economical 

It  is  safe  to  buy  Dromedary  Cocoanut  in  large  quantities 
because  there  is  no  waste.  The  cover  of  the  "Ever-Sealed" 
package  may  be  replaced,  thus  keeping  the  unused  portion 
fresh,  moist  and  full  flavored. 

Write  today  for  our  new  book  "  Dromedary 
War-time  Recipes"  which  gives  many  ap- 
petizing suggestions  for  patriotic  housewives. 

The  HILLS  BROS.  Co.,  Oept.  J, 375  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Add  Dromedary  Cocoanut  to  Your 
Favorite  Recipe  for  Corn  Muffins 
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Buy   War  Savings  Stamps 


FOR. 
MOTOJ?.  .CAR. 
UPHOLSTERi' 
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plASE 


//s  /ike  //ic  /i/c/c  in  most  rcfipccts 
//I  some  respects  lis  be/tcr 


Made  by  Sanfonl  Mllh 

TODAY  more  than  ever, 
thrifty  housewives  and 
motorists  are  anxious  to  do 
re-upholstering. 

Leatlier  is  scarce  and  costly,  there- 
fore Chase  Lealherwove,  which  is 
purchased  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment for  upholstery  purposes, 
should  he  used. 

All  the  merits  of  hide  at  less  cost 
— beautiful,  durable,  weather    and 
stain  proof,  sanitary,  and  plenty  of 
patterns  to  choose  from. 
For  upholstery  use: 

Lealherwove  Galloway  or 
Lealherwove  Gibraltar. 

Other  grades  for  scores  of  uses. 
L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO  .BOSTON 

NEW    YORK        DETROIT        CHICAGO 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

l.r*ttler\  in  Miinttfucturiiii: 
Since  tS47 


% 
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FOR,  ,■ 

FURNITURE. 

UPMOLSTERV 


Wli.v  do  vou  churn  .smooth  waters  rough  again. 

.Selfish  olfl  skin-aiul-hone? 
Leave  iLS  to  quiet  dreaming  and  slow  pain, 

Leave  us  alone. 


^uy    War   Savings   Stamps 


Turning  to  the  "Fusileer"  part  of  his 
Aolume,  Robert  Graves  reveals  himself  as 
a  true  "soldier  full  of  strange  oaths"  and 
presents  us  with  a  breezy  and  quite  un- 
conventional farewell  to  his  Beloved. 

TO  LUCASTA  ON  GOING  TO  THE  WAR 
—FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME 

By  Robert  Graves 

It  doesn't  matter  what's  the  cause. 

What  wrong  they  say  we're  rlghtijig, 
A  curse  for  treaties,  bonds,  and  laws. 

When  we're  to  do  the  fighting! 
And  since  we  lads  are  proud  and  true, 

What  else  remains  to  do? 
Lucasta,  when  to  Prance  your  man 

Returns  his  fourth  time,  hating  war. 
Yet  laughs  as  calmly  as  he  can 

And  flings  an  oath,  but  says  no  more, 
That  is  not  courage,  that's  not  fear- — ■ 
Lucasta,  he's  a  FusUcer, 

And  his  pride  sends  him  here. 

Let  statesmen  bluster,  bark,  and  bray. 

And  so  decide  who  started. 
This  bloody  war,  and  who's  to  pay, 

But  lie  must  be  stout-hearted, 
Must  sit  and  stake  with  ciuiet  breath, 

IMayiiig  at  cards  with  Death. 
Don't  plume  yourself  he  fights  for  you; 

It  is  no  corn-age,  love,  nor  hate. 
But  let  us  do  the  things  we  do ; 

It's  pride  that  makes  the  heart  be  great; 
It  is  not  anger,  no,  nor  fear — 
Lucasta,  he's  a  Fusileer, 

And  his  pride  keeps  him  here. 

A  little  touch  of  a  grim  subject  treated 
in  anything  but  a  grim  way  is 

THE  LAST  POST 

By  Robert  Graves 

The  bugler  sent  a  call  of  liigh  romance — 
"Lights  out!  Lights  out!"  to  the  deserted  square. 
On  the  thin,  brazen  notes  he  threw  a  prayer, 
"God,  if  it's  this  for  mc  next  lime  in  France  .  . 

0  spare  the  fantom  bugle  as  I  he 

Dead  in  the  gas  and  smoke  and  roar  of  gtuis. 
Dead  in  a  row  with  the  other  broken  ones 
Lying  so  stiff  and  still  imder  the  sky. 
Jolly  young  Fusileers  too  good  to  die." 

Let  us  once  more  quote  Johu  jNIasefield — • 
this  time  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"Graves  Avas  picked  up  for  dead,"  said 
]Maselield.  "He  heard  them  say  he  was 
dead,  and  he  called  out:  'I'm  not  dead. 
I'm  daiuiuHl  if  I'll  die.'  And  he  didn't, 
lie  wrote  a  jioem  about  it."  Antl  here  is 
the  poem. 

•     ESCAPE 

By  Robert  Gr.\.ves 

(.■\i/f/!/s/  6,  1916. — Officer  previously  reported 
died  of  wounds,  now  reported  wounded:  Ciraves, 
C'apt.  H.,  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers.) 

.   .   .  But  1  was  dead,  an  hour  or  more. 

I  wok(-  when  I'd  already  |)a.s.sed  the  door 

That  Cerberus  guards,  and  half-way  down  tIieroa<l 

To  Lethe,  a.s  an  old  (.Ireek  sign-jiost  showed. 

Above  me,  on  my  sirelclier  swinging  by. 

1  saw  new  stars  in  tlie  subterrane  sky: 

A  Cro.ss,  a  Rose  in  bloom,  a  Cage  witli  bars. 
-And  a  barbed  Arrow  feathered  in  fine  stars. 
1  felt  the  vapors  of  forget  fulness 
Float  in  my  nostrils.     Oh,  may  Heaven  ble.ss 
Dear  Lady  I'ro.serpine,  who  saw  me  wake, 
And.  stooping  over  me.  for  Henna's  sake 
Cleared  my  ))oor  buzzing  head  and  sent  me  back 
Breathless,  with  leaping  heart  along  the  track. 
After  n«-  roare<l  and  clattered  angry  hosts 
Of  demons,  lieroe-s,  and  policeineti-ghost.s. 
"I>ife!  life!  1  can't  be  dead!     I  won't  ))e  dead! 
DanmiHi  if  I'll  die  for  any  one!"  I  s;iid. 

Cerl)erus  stands  and  grins  above  me  now. 
Wearing  throe  heads — lion,  and  lyn.x.  and  sow. 


"Quick,  a  revolver!     But  my  Webleys  gone. 
Stolen!  .   .   .  No  bombs.   ...  no  knife.   .   .   .  The 

crowd  swarms  on. 
Bellows,  hurls  stones.  .  .   .  Not  even  a  honeye<i 

sop.   .  .  . 
Xotliing  .  .  .   Good    Cerberus!  .       .  Good    dog! 

.  .  .  but  stop! 
Stay!  ...  A  great  luminous  thought  ...   1  do 

believe 
There'sstill  some  morphia  that  I  bought  on  leave." 
Then  swiftly  Cerberus'  wide  mouths  I  cram 
"With  army  biscuit  smeared  with  ration  jam; 
And  sleep  hu"ks  in  the  luscious  phmi  and  apple. 
He  crunches,  swallows,  stiffens,  seems  to  grapple 
With  the  all-powerful  poppy  .   .  .  then  a  snore, 
.■\  crash;   the  beast  blocks  up  the  corridor 
"With  monstrous  hairy  carcass,  red  and  dun — 
Too  late!  for  I've  sped  through.    O  Life!  O  Sun! 

Having  been  "dead,"  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  the  poet  can  contemplate  his 
latter  end  'with  a  touch  of  somewhat 
naughty  htimor. 

WHEN  I'M  KILLED 

By  Robert  Gr.\ve.s 

When  I'm  killed,  don't  think  of  me 
Biu-ied  there  in  Cambrin  Wood, 

Nor  as  in  Zion  think  of  me 
With  the  Intolerable  Good. 

And  there's  one  tlung  that  1  know  well, 

I'm  danmed  if  I'll  be  damned  to  HeU! 

So  when  I'm  killed,  don't  wait  for  me, 

Walking  the  dim  corridor; 
In  Heaven  or  Hell,  don't  wait  for  me. 

Or  you  must  wait  forevemiore. 
You'll  find  me  btiried.  Uving-dead 
In  these  verses  that  you've  read. 

So  when  I'm  killed,  don't  mourn  for  me. 

.Shot,  poor  lad,  so  bold  and  yoimg, 
Killed  and  gone — don't  mourn  for  me. 

On  yoiu-  lips  my  life  is  hung: 
O  friends  and  lovers,  you  can  save 
Your  plaj-fellow  from  the  grave. 

Finally,  Robert  Graves  is  a  fine  story- 
teller. Most  of  them  have  a  Avhimsical 
ending  like  this: 

THE  SHIVERING   BEGGAR 

By^  Robert  Graves 

Near  Clapham  village,  where  fields  began. 
Saint  Edward  met  a  beggar  man. 
It  was  Christmas  morning,  the  church  bells  tolled. 
The  old  man  trembled  for  the  fierce  cold. 

Saint  Edward  cried,  "It  is  monstrous  sin 
A  beggar  to  lie  in  rags  so  thin! 
An  old  gray-beard  and  the  frost  so  keen ; 
I  shall  give  Mm  my  fur-lined  galwrdine." 

He  stript  oflf  his  gabardine  of  scarlet 

And  wrapt  it  roimd  the  aged  varlet. 

Who  chuched  at  the  folds  with  a  muttered  curse, 

Quakmg  and  chattering  seven  times  worse. 

Said  Edward.  "  Sir,  it  would  s^hmu  yovi  freeze 
Most  bitter  at  your  extremities. 
Here  are  gloves  and  shoes  and  stockings,  also. 
That  warm  upon  yoiu-  way  you  may  go." 

The  man  took  slocking  and  shoe  and  glove. 
Blaspheming  Christ  oiu*  Savior's  love. 
Yet  seemed  to  find  but  Utt  e  relief, 
Shaking  and  shivering  like  a  leaf. 

Said  the  saint  again.  "I  have -no  great  riches. 
Yet  take  this  tunic,  take  these  breeches. 
My  slurt  and  my  vest,  take  everything. 
And  give  due  thanks  to  Jesus  the  King." 

The  .Siiint  stood  naked  upon  the  snow- 
Long  miles  from  where  he  was  lodged  at  Bowe, 
Praying.  O  God!  my  faith,  it  grows  faint! 
This  would  try  the  temper  of  any  .saint. 

"Make  clean  my  heart,  .\lmighty.  I  pray 
And  lirivc  these  sinful  thoughts  awa.,'. 
Make  clean  my  heart  if  it  be  thy  will. 
This  damned  old  rascal's  shivering  st  11!" 

He  stooped,  he  touched  the  beggar  man's  shoulder; 
He  ,i.sked  liim  did  the  frost  nip  colder'? 
"Frost!"  said  the  beggar,  "no.  stupid  lad! 
'Tis  the  palsy  makes  me  shiver  so  bad." 
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ROADS  or  NO  ROADS 

On  forest  trail  or  city  street,  the  hum  of  MACK  Trucks  tells  of  a  new 
industrial  awakening — a  growing  sense  of  importance  of  efficient 
hauling.  In  times  of  war  or  peace,  MACK  Trucks  huihl  for  national 
prosperity.  They  are  making  transportation  a  known  quantity— as 
dependahle  as  MACK  Reliability  itself. 

MACK  Trucks  carry  heavy,  cumbersome  machinery  for  manufacturing 
enterprises — keep  raw  materials  coming  in,  finished  products  going 
out.  true  to  schedule.  Super-strength  of  construction.  Power  and 
Stamina  beyond  the  ordinary,  make  MACK  Trucks  logical  carriers 
for  local  and  interstate  freighting. 

From  ]  to  7j/^  tons  capacity — trailers  to  15  tons.  Special  bodies  for 
individual  needs.    Write  to  Dept.  12  for  further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL    MOTOR    COMPANY 

New  York 

Performance  counts 
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WAR-TIME'  FOOD  -  PROBLEMS 

Vri'imrcd  for  TllE  LITERARY  DIGEST  by  the   UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMIMSTRATION 

and  especially  designed  for  Hi  fill  School   Use 
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SUGAR:— KEEPING   SUPPLIES    UP   AND   PRICES  DOWN 


A  MKIiICA  IS  TO-DA^    tlic  world's  siiKar-liowl. 

/-\  That   was   explaiiu'd    in   full   in   the   artieU'   printed 

■^  -^  October  T)  in  this  series.  Owing  to  the  decrease  in 
siifiar-i)ro(iiiction  in  the  Allied  eoiuitries,  the  distance  which 
ships  must  traverse  to  reach  tlie  .Java  sui)ply,  and  finally  the 
lack  of  shii)s  a\;iil;il)h'  to  }^o  to  Java  when  all  are  needed  to 
carry  troops,  food,  and  war-materials  to  Europe — we  must 
without  stint  send  sugar  to  the  Allies  out  of  our  own  supply. 

And  the  more  we  can  send,  the  V)etter.  But  it  is  inipossihle 
to  send  every  hit  of  our  sugar  and  get  along  altogether  with- 
out. This  country  must  have  enough — and  only  enough — to 
maintain  its  iuallli  and  strength.  Unfortunately  sugar  is  not 
an  abstract  (pialitx'  like  patriotism,  or  hoi)e,  or  courage  — 
which,  the  more  it  is  shared,  tlu'  more  it  increases.  Sugar  is  a 
tangible  substance,  measured  in  pounds  and  tons,  and  when  it  is 
once  gone  there  is  no  replacing  it  until  Xature  comes  along 
Avith  another  <!rop. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  tiial  wiicri  we  lun'e  shared  every  ounce 
possible  "nith  the  nations  allied  with  us.  we  nuist  somehow  con- 
trive to  make  what  is  left  go  i-ound.  'IMiat  is  a  problem  which 
the  Food  Administration,  all  the  nuiiuifacturers  and  dealei's  in 
sugar,  and  the  i)ublic,  nuist  share  between  (lieiii. 

ALLO'I'MENT  —  In  other  words,  here  in  this  country  the 
adequacy  of  the  sugar-supply  is,  in  addition  to  being  a  matter 
of  j)ersonal  self-sacrifice,  also  a  matter  of  distribution. 

Now  what  is  the  method  and  procedure  of  allotment,  so  that 
each  State  in  the  Union  may  have  a  fair  amount  of  sugar? 

Obviously  it  has  to  be  based  upon  poj)ulation.  Of  course. 
some  States  have  mon'  industries  re>quiring  sugar  than  others; 
but  for  honu'  c(uisumption  the  amount  nei'ded  will  be  determined 
l)y  the  number  of  pe()])le  in  eacii  State.  Vermont  can  not  be 
assigned  as  much  sugar  as  New  York;  North  Dakota's  share 
can  not  equal  Pennsyhania's.  And  yet  each  individual,  wher- 
ever 1h>  may  be,  will  have  an  equal  chance  to  buy  his  three 
pounds  per  month — his  voluntary  honor  ration. 

But,  of  course,  in  addition  lo  ])oi)ulation,  the  amount  of 
sugar  needed  for  certain  industries  (such  as  condensed  milk 
and  fruit-j)reserving)  in  an.\-  State  is  taken  into  account  before 
determining  th(>  allotment  for  that  State. 

THE  TRADES  NEEDING  SUGAR  —  The  United  States 
Food  Administration,  therefore,  having  in  hand  statistics  cover- 
ing the  amount  of  sugar  available  for  the  whole  country  for  a 
ni.iiilh,  ami  knowing  just  what  the  i)opulation  and  sugar-using 
industries  of  each  State  are.  from  nutntli  to  month,  notifies  the 
Federal  Food  .Vdminist ralor  of  each  State  just  what  the  State's 
allot  ineiil  for  the  coming  monllis  will  be.  lie  in  turn  conve.vs 
this  information  to  his  Sugar  Division,  which  is  in  existetice  in 
every  Stale.  Each  retailer  in  the  State  submits  to  the  Sugar 
Division  a  sworn  statement  showing  the  retailer's  distribution 
of  sugar  in  tin-  iwst,  the  number  ()f  families  he  is  serving,  and  the 
number  of  persons  per  family.  The  Sugar  Di\ision  thereui)()n 
issues  to  the  retailer  sugar-certificates  e(|ui\alent  to  three 
IMHinds  |)cr  person  |)cr  month:  and  the  retailer,  in  buying  Ins 
sugar  must  surrender  the  certilicales  thus  obtained,  which 
re|>res(>nt  the  total  amount  of  sugar  h(<  can  obtain.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  retailer  must  use  exMreme  care  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  sugar  to  his  customers. 

The  individual  in  each  Slate  is  entitled  to  his  three  pounds  of 
sugar  a  month  (tho  if  he  eats  less,  of  course,  liiere  will  be  just 
that  much  more  a\ailable  for  overs««as  shipment).  But  there 
still  remains  the  intricate  task  of  alloiing  sugar  lo  hotels,  public 
ealing-places.  bakeries.  an<l  other  industrie'<  recjuiring  it.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  i.ssuing  sugar-certificates  alloling  to 
each  ai>plicant  onl.\'  I  he  sp<><'itied  numb(>r  of  pounds,  permitte<I. 


Till  sugar-using  industries,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  ar- 
ranged into  classes.  And  the  class  any  industry  is  put  into  is 
determined  by  how  important  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  or  to  the 
maintenance  of  necessary  domestic  <'onditions,  that  industry 
happens  to  Ix  . 

The  amount  of  sugar  to  which  each  se|)arate  concern  is  en- 
titled, is  established  by  finding  out  how  much  sugar  it  used,  on  a 
monthly  average  in  normal  prewar  times,  and  then  letting  it 
have  whatever  fraction  of  that  is  i)ermissible  to  the  class  of 
industries  in  which  it  is  included.  (Some  industries  are  allotted 
no  sugar  at  all,  either  because  they  i)lay  so  small  a  part  in  the 
conduct  of  war-aetiAities  or  because  they  can  use  some  other 
substance  in  place  of  sugar. J 

Thus,  at  the  date  of  writing,  soft  drinks  and  .some  other 
manufacturers  are  entitled  to  onl>  one-half  of  Ihe  sugar  used  by 
them  in  normal  limes.  Bakers  are  given  a  seventy  per  cent, 
allotment.  Hotels  are  jjermitted  three  pounds  of  sugar  lo  e\  ery 
ninety  meals  served,  including  cooking. 

Such  are  instances  of  how  sugar  is  allotted  on  the  certificate 
basis. 

And  lo  complete  this  method  of  enforcement,  ^-/y/i/  .sugar  rc- 
Jiner,  heet-xin/dr  inanufacturer,  ntnl  irholc.sdlc  grocer  in  the  rotintri/ 
is  xotijicd  that  no  sininr  is  to  he  (lelinered  except  iipoti  the  presentation 
of  Ihe  properly  authorized  certificate. 

THE  SUGAR  EQUALIZATION  BOARD— All  this  naturally 
leads  to  the  queries:  How  are  this  country's  vast  resources  of 
sugar,  as  they  come  from  the  cane  or  beet-fields  in  the  first  jilace, 
controlled  and  held  iH'ady  for  distribution?  And  how  is  the 
sugar  price  regulated? 

The  answer  is:     Through  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board. 

This  Board  is  a  part  of  the  Food  Administration  and  approved 
by  the  President.  Its  purpose  is  to  eqnali/e  the  cost  of  various 
sugars  and  to  secure  better  distribution.  It  can  also  cooperate- 
with  the  Allies  in  the  procurement  of  sugar  for  them  and  in  the 
adjustment  of  overseas  freight -rales.  Through  capilal  sui)j)lied 
by  the  President  through  his  special  funds,  it  is  enabled,  when 
desirable,  lo  buy  u])  all  availabh-  sugars  at  different  prices  and 
resell  thi-m  at  one  fixt  and  even  rate. 

In  other  words,  it  ])rovides  a  sort  of  \ast  storehouse  of  sugar, 
which  may  be  doled  out  where  if  is  most  needed,  at  a  price  s«>cur<» 
from  the  fluctuations  otherwise  inevitable  in  war-lime. 

KEEPING  DOWN  THE  PRICE  What  might  happen  with- 
out this  Sugar  Equalization  Board  is  illustrated  b\  the  ("i\il 
War,  when  sugar,  because  of  speculation,  went  as  high  as  thirty- 
live  cents  a  pound.  And  at  that  time  there  was  no  world  shortage 
of  sugar.  If  there  were  no  sort  of  sugar  control  to-da.A  ,  it  ma\ 
readily  be  believ(>d  that  the  consumer  might  haAe  to  ]iay  sugar 
prices  .soaring  far  above  those  Civil-War  levels. 

If  costs  more  to  jiroduce  and  market  some  sugars  (such  as 
<lomestic  beet-sugar  and  Louisiana  cane)  llian  it  does  others, 
such  as  Cuban  can<>-sugar.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  th- 
sugar-manufacturer,  whose  luoduction  costs  an-  high,  should 
sufT(>r,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  forced  out  of  the  market. 
Xor  <'an  the  e-onntry  afford  to  have  this  happen  under  jn-es- 
ent  war-tim(>  shortage  of  near-by  suiijdies.  Con.s«'quenlly. 
wht>ii  it  be<'om»'s  neces.sary,  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board 
through  its  purchasing  powers  can  insure  fair  profits  to  the 
manufacturers.  Then  Ihe  Board  may  resell  this  sugar,  so  thai 
ii  reaches  the  public  at  a  price-  lower  than  what  the-  maximum 
Avoulel  e)theTwise  be. 

Such  arc  the  incthod.t  of  regulating  our  home  .supplie.'<.  prireK, 
and  distribution  of  .sugar,  .<?o  that  thi.s  country  may  hare  nil  it  needs, 
while  the  rcninindcr  moves  steadily  orcrsens  to  the  Allies  and  our 
own  soldier.s. 
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Loganberry 

The  finest  berry  flavor  in  ex- 
istence. We  use  many  of  these 
famous  Oregon  berries  in  the 
bottled  flavor  for  one  Jiffy-Jell 
dessert.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
fresh  Loganberry  taste. 


Pineapple 

A  favorite  fruit  flavor,  im- 
possible without  the  vial.  It 
must  be  sealed  to  keep.  Half  a 
ripe  pineapple  is  used  in  the 
flavor  for  each  Jiffy-Jell  dessert. 


Mint 

Flavored  with  the  liquid  es- 
sence of  fresh  mint.  It  makes  an 
instant  garnish  jell,  rich  in  mint- 
leaf  flavor.     Servo  with  meats. 


Lime   Fruit 

Makes  a  tart,  green  salad  jell. 
Serve  with  the  salad;  or  mix 
cooked  or  uncooked  vegetables 
into  the  jell  before  cooling.  Or 
put  in  meat  scraps  and  make  a 
delicious  meat  loaf. 


For  Desserts  and  Salads — Fruit  Flavors  in   Vials 

We  Will  Pay  You 

In  Dessert  Molds,  if  You  Will  Try  Two  of 
These  Favorite  Flavors 

This  is  the  time  of  all  times  when  you  need  Jiffy-Jell. 

The  fresh-fruit  season  is  over,  and  Jiffy-Jell  brings  you  quick, 
economical  desserts,  rich  in  fresh-fruit  flavor. 

These  are  times  to  save  money.    A  single  package  of  Jiffy-Jell 
serves  six  in  mold  form.    Or  it  serves  12  if  you  whip  the  jell. 

These  are  sugar-ration  times.     Jiffy-Jell  uses  little  or  no  sweeten- 
ing.   Most  other  desserts  are  large  consumers  of  sugar. 


Aluminum 
Molds 


These  are  times  to  save  left-overs.  With  Jiffy-Jell 
you  can  make  them  into  delightful  salads  and  meat 
loaves. 

Not  Like  Old-Time  Jells 

Jiffy-Jell  is  not  like  old-style  quick  gelatine  desserts.  The 
fruit  flavors  are  made  from  the  fresh-ripe  fruits.  They  come 
in  liquid  form,  sealed  in  glass  vials — a  bottle  in  each  pack- 
age. Their  fragrant  freshness  keeps.  And  the  flavors  are 
abundant. 

We  picture  at  the  side  four  favorite  flavors.  Each  serves 
a  major  purpose. 

We  ask  you  now  to  try  two  of  these  flavors.  The  two  at 
your  grocer's  will  cost  25  cents.  They  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you  in  quick,  fruity  desserts  and  salads. 

Then  send  us  the  coupon,  and  any  mold  offer  we  make 
below  is  open  to  your  acceptance. 

Do  this  now.  Begin  to  enjoy  Jiffy- Jell  at  its  best,  as  a 
million  homes  are  doing. 


Style  4 

Individual  Molds 
Value,  60c  for  Six 


10  Flavors 

in  Glass  Vials 

One  in  Each  Packagel 

Mint 
For  Mint  Jell 

Lime 

Kor  Salad   Jell 
Raspberry 

Cherry 

Loganberry 

Strawberry 

Pineapple 

Orange 

Lemon 

For  Desserts 

Also  Coffee 
Flavor 

Two  Packufrcs 
for  25  Cents 


Mold  Offers 

Buy  from  your  grocer  two  packages  of 
Jiffy-Jell,  in  two  of  the  flavors  pictured. 
Then  send  this  coupon  to  us. 

Enclose  10c — cost  of  niailiniJ  only — and 
we  will  mail  you  three  individual  dessert 
molds  as  we  picture. 

Or  enclose  20c  and  we  will  send  si.x 
molds — enough  to  serve  a  full  packai;e  of 
Jiffy- Jell.     The  value  is  60c  per  set. 

Or  enclose  10c — cost  of  mailing  only — 
and  we  will  send  your  choice  of  these  larger 
ahmiinum  molds,  valued  at  50c  each: 

Pint  Dessert  Mold,  heart-shaped. 
Or  Pint  Dessert  Mold,  fluted. 
Or  6-Portion  Vegetable  Salad  Mold. 
Or  6-Portion  Fruit  Salad  Mold. 


(1,.  o.  r)i' 


Mail  Us  This  Coupon 

When   You    Buy   Jiffy-Jcll   Kroni    ^  our   C.rocrr 

1  have  today  rcccivcil  two  packasrs  of  Jiffy- 
Jrll.  in  the  flavors  pictured,  from 


(Na 


■.of.GnKxrr) 


Now  I  enclose  ccnt».  for  which   mail  me 

the  foll-iwing  mold*  a»  per  vour  offer: 


.,lc    Mi.M«  V\  ..n. 


Wiilr   |>lailllv  — 
Kiw  till)  MililreM. 

Your  Name 


Addresa  —^—^^^—^ 

Be  sure  you  get  JifTy-Jell.  with  package  like  picture.  Nothing  el«e  ha»  true- 
fruit  fl.ivor  in  vials.  We  will  mail  .is»->rtevl  individual  molds  or  the  heart-shaped 
pint   mold   unless  otherwise  requestevl.      Mail  coupon  to 

Waukesha  Pure  Food   Company.  W'auke»ha.  Wisconsin 
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A  Serviceable  Gift  for 
This  Christmas 

To  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  these  strenuous  times 
you  need  a  Simplex  Ironer  in  your  home.  It  will  save  you 
money,  time  and  strength  and  make  you  independent  of  help 
which  is  becoming  scarcer  every  day. 


Sold  on  Easy  Payments  and  on  Approval 


The  Simplex  does  in  one  hour  what  i'.  t.ike?  four  or  li\'e  hours  to  do 
by  hand.  It  does  it  far  better  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  cents.  No 
headaches  or  backaches!     No  worry!     When  the  ironing  is  finished  you 

still  have  the  whole  day  before  you. 

Thousands  of  women  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Simplex 

Ironer.     So  can  you.     There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 

:ountry  v/hen    so  much  was  demanded  of  women.       Every  man 

appreciates  the  great  need  of  supplying  his  wife  with    up-to-date 

labor-saving  household  equipment. 

Electric  Drive  Simplex  for  homes  wath  electricity. 
Power  Ironer  for  use  with  washing  machine  or  gas- 
oline engine.  Hand  Power  Simplex  for  homes  with- 
out power. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 
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Gladdens  1 
52  Umies  a^ar !     j 
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REVIEWS  -  OF-NEW'BOOKS 


AS  TO  GEOKGE  BEKNAKU  SHAW 

lli'iidcrson,  Archibald,  >I..\.,  Ph.D.  (icorKc- 
Bernard  Sliaw:  His  LiTi*  and  Worli><.  A  Crilical 
Biography  (Authorized).  Pp.  528.  New  York:  Boni 
&  Liveright.    $1.50  net.    Postage,  15  cents. 

In  this  popularizfd  (jdition  of  a  standard 
biofifriiphy  ^11  American  prol"<'.ssor  fin  the 
University  of  North  Carolina)  writes  at 
great  length  of  an  Irishman  who  has  long 
been  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  literary 
stage.  In  its  original  live-dollar  form  the 
book  has  been  seven  y(5ars  before  I  he 
public.  Its  claim  to  being  "authorized"  is 
justified  throughout ;  and  Mr.  Shaw's  right 
of  authority  for  su(;h  an  exhaustive  i)or- 
trayal  of  himself  seems  well  established  by 
the  work  he  has  done,  as  a  Socialist,  as  a 
critic,  and  as  a  playwright.  "I  am  of  the 
oj)inion  that  my  life  belongs  to  the  whole 
community,"  Mr.  Shaw  is  allowed  to  say 
in  his  biographer's  preface  to  the  American 
edition,  '"and  as  long  as  1  live  it  is  my 
l)rivilege  to  do  for  it  Avhatsoever  1  can." 
How  much  his  life  has  done  for  th(!  world, 
through  Professor  Henderson's  carefid  and 
critical  study  of  it,  can  not  be  calculated 
now. 

"I  was  first  drawn  to  Shaw,"  his  biog- 
rapher says  in  the  author's  introduction, 
"not  because  he  was  a  Socialist,  a  publicist, 
an  economist.  I  had  seen  his  plays  pro- 
duced in  America,  had  followed  th<>  ups  and 
downs  of  his  career  as  a  dramatist,  and  was 
marking  the  rise  of  his  star  successively  in 
Austria  and  Germany.  The  Shaw^  Avho 
caught  and  held  my  interest  was  the 
dramatist "  of  a  new  type.  I  planned 
writing  a  brief  study  of  Bernard  Shaw  and 
his  plays.  ...  Mr.  Shaw  furnished  me 
with  a  brief  outline  of  his  career  and  I  set 
to  work.  After  studying  his  works  for  some 
months,  I  sent  a  series  of  queries  to  Mr. 
Shaw.  Fear  fell  upon  me  when,  some  time 
later,  I  received  from  him  a  card  saying 
that  he  had  only  come  to  the  forty-first 
I)age  of  his  reply;  and  he  assured  me  that 
if  this  business  was  to  come  off,  it  might  as 
well  be  done  thoroughly." 

So,  thoroughly,  Dr.  Henderson  did  his 
work,  with  tlu;  unstinted  help  of  his  sul)- 
ject.  "A  thorough  biography  of  any 
man  who  is  up  to  the  chin  in  the  life  of 
his  time  as  1  have  been,"  Mr.  Shaw  had 
said,  "is  worth  writing  as  a  historit^al 
document."  Mr.  Shaw  is  an  Irishman,  let 
it  be  respectfully  repeated,  and  "up  to  the 
chin"  in  everything  to  which  hv  lays  his 
hand.     He  had,  as  his  biographer  asserts, 

"Taken  the  public  by  storm,  and  become 
the  most  universally  popular  li\ing  dranui- 
tisl  and  the  most  fn^quently  paragraphed 
man  in  the  world.  No  British  dramatist  — 
not  e\en  Shakespeare — had  conquered  the 
world  during  his  lifetime;  yet  Siiaw.  just 
past  fifty,  had  succeeded  in  turniiifj:  this 
cosmic  trick.  Clippings,  pictures,  journals, 
and  books  pourecl  in  upon  mo  from  e\(>ry 
quarter  of  the  glol)e.  1  discovered  that 
Shaw  was  a  man  with  a  ])ast  as  well  as  a 
genius  with  a  future,  and  1  realized  the 
truth  of  his  cryptic  boast  that  he  had  lived 
for  three  centuries." 

As  a  result  we  ha\i>  the  man  here,  in 
pictures  at  dilTerent  ages,  b(>ginnin,ii  at 
twenty-three,  and  in  many  poses;  we  \va\c 
him  in  facsimiles  of  his  manuscript  and  of 
playbills  announcing  his  various  plays;  we 
have  him  in  sixteen  chapt«"rs,  half  of 
which  consider  him  as  tlu>  art  critic,  the 
dramatic  critic,  the  music  critic,  the  play- 
wright, the  technician,  the  dramatist,  and 
the  artist  and   i)lulosopher.      As  a   nnisic 


critic  h<'  rather  seems  most  to  iiave  a-s- 
tonishr-d  his  wi<hnirig  j)iiblic;  for  he  did 
know  something  of  musi<;  and  was  not  sujh 
posed  to.  It  was  from  a  dramatic  critic 
that  he  fji'ew  into  a  dramatist;  and  it  is 
in  this  charaelcr  that,  he  is  known  best 
and  widest. 

Describing  himsclr,  oncf,  as  "a  Socialist, 
an  atheist,  and  a  vegetarian,"  Shaw  has 
also  admitted  that  he  did  not  make  the 
headway  he  should  have  made  because 
j)eoj)ledid  not  ixlievehim  wh<tte\er  he  said 
or  did.  He  was  long  taken  only  as  a  joke 
and  regarded  a  joker.  Yet  he  was  a  \'ery 
sincere  propagandist,  in  those  years  when 
he  lectured  often  thos<-  dozen  years  when 
he  spoke  e\'ers-  Sunday  for  the  general 
good,  as  he  saw  it,  and  would  not  accept 
money  for  his  service.  He  would  speak 
without  eharge,  for  economics  or  relijjion, 
at  any  time;  and  if  he  was  not  at  all  times 
consistent  with  himself  the  fact  <!id  not 
trouble  him.  He  was  i)riiliant  and  witty; 
and  what  he  was  not  he  would  (capitalize 
to  helj)  him  in  being  what  he  was.  "X 
man  of  his  power  of  mind  can  do  nothing 
that  is  alto{;cther  contiMiiptible,"  William 
Archer  wrote  of  him,  but  Archer  trii-d  to 
dissuade  him  from  becoming  a  dramatist, 
in  whi<*h  role  was  to  follow  Shaw's  lartrest 
success.  He  suc('eeded,  perhaps,  in  that 
role  becau.se  he  carried  into  it  so  much  of 
himself  in  the  other  roles  which  made  liis 
life.  For  his  i)lays  l)ecame  the  vehi<-les 
for  carrying  to  multitudes  his  i)hiloso|)hy, 
if  not  his  propaganda.  "In  all  my  plays." 
he  wrote,  wen  as  late  as  1904,  "my 
economic  studies  have  j)layed  as  important 
a  part  as  a  knowledf^e  of  anatomy  does  in 
the  works  of  Michelanjj:elo." 

NOTABLE   RECENT   FICTION 

WaKnalls,  Mabt-I.  The  Kosebush  of  a  Tltou- 
sand  Years.  Pp.  77.  New  York  and  lx)ndon:  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.     75  cents.     Postage,  ."i  cents. 

Value  is  not  always  comniensuratt>  with 
size,  which  is  another  wa.v  of  sayin^r  that 
this  little  stor.v  is  more  important  and  more 
beautiful  than  its  modest  form  and  co\«'r 
would  indicate.  A  note  tells  of  its  unusual 
pojiularit.v,  and  the  author  de.scrilx's  the 
source  of  its  inspiration.  Oidy  a  jxTsonal 
perusal  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
magic  spell  and  spiritual  message.  The 
legend  of  the  rosel)ush  of  the  cathedral 
of  Hildesheim  inspires  one  (irainille.  an 
artist,  to  i)aint  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  of 
the  Rosebush,  and  h»>  brings  with  him  his 
model,  .loline,  a  hapj).v,  care-free  tjirl  of 
Paris,  who  •■nters  the  cloistered  >;arden  dis- 
guised as  a  l>oy,  there  i)oses,  and  is  seen 
by  one  of  the  atfed  Itrothers  who  dies 
l)elie\  injr  he  has  seen  the  Holy  Vir(.rin  in  a 
vision.  "True  to  his  prediction,  the  rosi-- 
bush  blossoms  and  all  rejoii-e  at  the  miravle. 
The  jMcture  of  .Joline  when  she  hears  this 
stor\  is  most  eonx  incinj;:  amused.  im]>- 
ishly  an.vious  to  tell  the  truth,  she  goi-s  to 
th(>  holv  prior  determined  to  tell  her 
story.  .Miss  \\airnalls  is  powerful  in  this 
scene  in  the  cathedral  and  makes  n-al 
the  effect  of  silenc«'  and  the  peace  of  tlie 
quiet  ehun-h  in  prepariu};  .lolin»'s  heart 
and  soul  for  the  ct)mph-te  cliange  lliat 
comes  over  her  spirit  when  the  prior  a--^- 
sures  her  that  her  heart  must  have  Ixn-n 
pure  at  the  moment  of  \  isioh  an<i  that 
(u)d's  message,  "CJo  and  sin  no  more."  is 
meant  for  her.  The  author  paints  a  vivid 
l)icturo  of  personality,  and  tells  a  l»eauti- 
ful  story  of  \  i\  id  atmosplu-re  and  charm. 


DELICIOUS  FRESH  PECAN    KiHTC 


RiratH.  Kirii  and  tl<'liciit<-l>  nai\orftJ.   I' 


vuluf.  Ktifht  !07^  fur  fatiriif ■  -  1^«.  SI ; 
IVIiverfrt  l>>  pHrfvl  jm 


riTnonal  ill. 


,  pn-jtaifj. 


lacour  plantation  CO. 


Rtf-mJt  with  ord^r  In 


LaCeur,  L^. 


War-Time  Shoe  Values 


Those  lookinji  for  all-leather  shoes 
affording  extra  style,  comfort  and  durability  at 
no  extra  cost,  will  be  completely  ftatijficd  with 

The  Original  an  J  Genuine 


J.P.SMITH  SHOE  CO.-JOHN  EBBEKTS  SHOE  Oa 


Chicago 


Buflalo 


Like  walk'n^on  velvet  —  so 
say  WMrers  c>f  "the  easiMt  sKoes 
on  earth."  Tli«>y  nt^  no  "Kr»«k- 
ir«|t  in,"  and  p  «  tc> 

th*  body  arc  a;-  l^x- 

unous  ciisKion  inner  soie». 

TKe  Dr.  A.  Re*d  Cu,Kio. 
SKoe  Dealer  in  your  locality 
will  be  pleased  to  tit  you  to 
a  pair.     If  no  dealer  is 
't,  wnto  i:v 
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'italth  Pencil 
iHi(\eWorl<i^k 

\  TENUS 


//  hiack  degrees 

)nl  ^  copying 

— all  perfect. 

For  bold  heavy  lines, 
6B— SB— 4B-3B 

For    general   writing- 

and    sketcliing,     use 

2B-B— HB-H-2H 

For  clean  fine  lines, 

3H-4H     5H-6H 

For  delicate  thin 

lines,    maps,    charts, 

7H-8H-9H 

14/  OFFER 

Send  14c.  in  stamps  for  3  trial 
samples.  After  you  find  how 
perfect  they  are,  buy  VENUS 
regularly     at      your    dealer. 

^mericanLeadPencilCo. 


Ill  Fifth  Ave., 


New  York 


Maker!  aho  cf  ihc  fimcM  VELVET  PENCILS 


THK     STANOAKO      I>K;TI0NAKY     is  needed  in   every 
Ani<-n>-]in  li-'inc  wlipic  odm-atiMii  imd  culture  ore  truly  esteemed. 


\  Grip!  Cut! 
^      Bend! 


Mend! 


Ihc 

tool  of  (I 

tliotisand 
<nul  one 
little 
repair 
jobs. 

No  otlicr  tools  can 
take  the  |)laie  of 
pliers — and  ordi- 
nary pliers  are  not 
h.ilf  good  enoiigli 
111  ilo  the  things  thev  want  to  do.  There's 
:is  inndi  difference  in  pliers  as  in  finger^. 

Utica  Pliers 

of  ni;in>-  si/c^  aiitl  "-ts  Ic*  m.tko  an\i»nr  an  expert  fiv  ■ 

It  man.     Tlicv  inspiir   inKi'niiit\  .     You'll   ii«- 

laiiulrcdK  of  times  lavli  year,   (let  an  "iron  »i 

n.iils.  bolls,  roils,  the  leaky  (auccls,  ga.s  jcl;^^. 

IMIx-s.  kitchen  ulcnsiU. 

Hardware  and  electrical  stores  sell  the  Utica — the 

1  ilier?  our  test  men  can't  break.  Satisfaction  or  your 

innnes*  b,"ick. 

Writ*  for  "Pilar  Polntara" — It's  FREE.    A  handy 

lioiik  for  the  handy  man  around  the  house.    Tells 

■  on  how  to  fix  tilings. 

I'tir.i  Prop  Forte  S  I  nol  Co  .  Depl.  C,  Utic«.  N.  T. 
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a  story  which,  as  ""  Hc\  elation,"  has  made, 
under  Nazimova's  clever  presentation, 
one  of  the  most  pietiiresqtie,  thrilling,  and 
perfect  screen  plays  of  the  year. 

Martin,  Helen  B.    Maggie  of  VirgiusburK.    Pp. 

■100.  New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $1.40. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Mrs.  INIartin  is  -wise  in  retaining  her 
"Pennsyhania  Dutch"  background,  for 
in  that  she  is  peculiarly  at  home.  In  the 
light  of  such  a  childhood  as  hei-e  pictured, 
the  friendship  of  Maggie  Wentzler  and 
Henry  Biitz  .seems  natural,  especially  con- 
sidering their  peculiar  home  life  and  their 
"outsider"  parentage.  It  is  an  unat- 
tractive life  pictured  in  Maggie's  home 
when  "we  just  longed  to  take  a  whack 
at  the  jjersecuting  old  Aunt  Susan,"  but 
she  gets  ht>r  "coiru'-uppance"  later  when 
ISIaggie  grows  up,  and  the  irate  reader  sighs 
with  satisfaction.  Homy,  fatherless,  is  less 
to  lie  pitied  than  IMaggie  vn\\\  two  mothers. 
It  was  a  pity  that  one  of  them  could  not 
have  given  her  the  affection  she  so  deeplj^ 
craved!  As  the  young  people  grow  up, 
the  scene  shifts  to  the  city  and  the  theme 
changes  to  a  consideration  of  the  struggle 
between  conservati^'e  and  conventional 
smugness  and  jirogressive  thought.  Bishop 
Sturgiss,  for  whom  Alaggie  is  private  secre- 
tary, embodies  h\,poeritical  cant  and 
toad^nsm,  while  Maggie  and  Henry  stand 
for  the  iniiversal  brotherhood  of  man. 
Some  of  the  discussions  are  clever  and  con- 
vincing. It  is  a  hve  storj'^  and  a  love- 
story,  invoh'ing  varied  Aacissitudes  of 
fortime  while  Maggie  attempts  to  sohe 
the  mystery  of  her  bu'th,  but  it  takes  .some 
surprizing  sitiuitions  and  some  thrilling 
adventures  to  bring  about  the  "happj'-ever- 
after"  stage. 

Seaman,  .^iiifusta  Huiell.  Three  Sides  of 
Para«li.se  Green.  Pp.  27.5.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.     $1.35.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  a  story  for  girls,  with  a  plot 
Avliich  involves  a  mystery  in  the  solution  of 
which  three  girls  play  important  parts. 
Paradise  Green  w'as  a  garden-S])ot  far 
from  the  little  tow^n  of  Stafford.  Ai-ound 
a  triangular  j^ark  stood  three  houses: 
one  the  home  of  Carol,  one  of  Sue,  Dave, 
and  "the  Imp"  as  Sue's  twelve- j-ear-old 
sister  was  eaUed,  and  the  third  the  home 
of  Louis  Durant,  a  lad  whom  the>-  all 
liked  and  who  dwelt  alone  with  two  old 
French  guardians.  Most  of  the  story  is  in 
diary  form  and  giAes  an  account  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  Carol  and  Siu>  in  at- 
lemi)ting  to  solve  th(>  mysteries  surround- 
ing Louis,  his  A'isiting  friend  "Monsieur," 
the  evident  search  for  hidden  treasure  or 
])apers,  and  (he  e.xplanatiou  of  the  three 
concealed  ])i(-tures  in  Moiisieiu""s  roozn. 
There  is  much  frieiuUy  ri^■alry  chronicltHl, 
and  much  that  is  naturally  "kiddish"  in 
the  way  the  "Imp"  taunts  and  tiintalizes 
the  older  girls,  for  she  seems  to  know  by 
intuition  the  facts  that  the  older  girls 
ferret  out  only  by  close  a|ij)lication.  Th<> 
author  allows  her  meaning  to  bi'  a  httle 
too  evident,  but  the  events  and  sitiuitions 
haA(>  the  lure  of  m>s((>ry  and  historical 
interest.  In  the  final  .solution  there  is  a 
clever  turn  given  to  the  evident  jKirt 
Louis  has  to  play.  The  result  is  highly 
satisfactory. 

Ilagedorn.  Ileniiann.  Itarliara  Pieivs  a  Hus- 
band. Pp.271.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$l..iO.  -^      •• 

This  s(or\  is  so  wt^ll  told  that  the  ivader 
woiulers  why  the  author  didn't  choose  some 
more  Avorthy  subject.  Why  even  tliree 
eligible  young  men  should  1ie  competing 
for  such  an  erratic  and  irresponsible  inrsoii 
as  Barbara  CoUingwood  is  dithcult  to  ex- 
plain, and  if  her  mother  had  administered 
"the  medicine  that  always  helps"  instead 


of  arguing  with  her.  it  would  have  stH>med 
more  credible.  For  three  days  three 
youths  complicate  a  harrowing  situation, 
and  Barl)ara  makes  aiul  unmakes  her  mind 
through  scenes  of  comedy,  tragedy,  and 
idiocy.  Imagrine  a  sane  girl  of  refined  up- 
bringing lieing  wildly  in  love  Avith  a 
rounder  Avho  outrages  every  rule  of  com- 
mon decency  and  right  living — with  a 
man  Avho  allows  his  machine  to  climb  a 
tree,  duiu])  Ihem  into  a  reservoir,  and  then 
to  sit  for  an  hour  in  drip])ing  garmenls 
contentedly  making  lo\ f  in  a  zero  atmos- 
l)here.  That  .situation  is  a  samj)le  of  many 
others  equally  ridieiilous,  ))ut  the  author 
makes  his  conAcrsation  natural  and  stimu- 
lating, holding  hi.s  reader's  attention  by 
keen  insight  into  the  mental  gymnastics 
of  his  characters  Avho  are  decidedly  un- 
attractiAc.  We  do  not  cA'en  hke  Tom 
ParaAvay  Avhen  he  succeeds  in  getting 
what  he  wants. 

Barry,  .\lfred  Soott.  The  Little  Girl  Wlio 
Couldn't  Get  Over  It.  Pp.  317.  New  Aork:  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.     $1. 

The  spirit  and  charm  of  this  imaginative 
and  deUcate  romance  are  as  elusiAe  as  the 
storj  is  fascinating  and  difficult  of  descri])- 
tion.  The  little  girl  was  a  loyal  little  .-oul. 
Avhose  spirit  rtAcled  in  mysterious  imagerv 
and  Aisions,  but  her  environment  taught  her 
that  she  must  be  silent  or  be  misunder- 
stood. Her  life  Avith  her  foster-parents. 
Jim  and  ISIrs.  Kernochan.  makes  her  more 
avid  for  the  sjiiritual  comradeship  of  a 
German  bookseller.  Otto.  His  sweet  nature 
did  much  to  reconcile  her  to  the  Avorld's 
realities,  while  she  reached  out  for  the 
"Fau*  Kingdom  of  NcAer  Come,  the 
Kingdom  of  Kindness."  "  It  is  a  shifting 
kind  of  thing,  and  Avhen  Ave  come  near,  it 
lifts  and  nioAes  along  like  the  jnoon  in  a 
winter's  night."  Some  of  the  coincidences 
introduced  are  almost  incredible,  but  there 
is  ahvays  INIargarita,  Avith  her  beautiful 
child  nature,  her  dreams,  her  faith,  and  her 
ambition.  It  is  only  Avhen  she  has  crept 
to  the  borders  of  the  "Kingdom"  that  she 
finds  again  the  Otto  Avho  taught  her  hapjii- 
ness  and  the  Prince  Avho  Avakeiis  her  from 
the  sleep  of  hopelessness.  It  is  a  sweet 
story  and  told  AAith  Avonderful  delicacy  and 
fanciful  power,  touching  (he  hearts  of  ils 
readers  and  insjjiring  Avholesoine  (hough(. 
w-liile  it  amuses  A\-ith  its  delicious  humor 
and  keen  appreciation  of  the  real  yotidiful 
spirit. 

Haggard.  H.  Rider.  Love  Kternal.  Pp.  368. 
Now  Aork:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $l..iO. 

Rider  Haggartl,  in  his  new  no\t'l,  '"Love 
Eternal,"  has  emjiloyed  rather  a  new 
medium  for  him — spiritualism  and  clair- 
A'oyauce.  The  theme  is  sweet  and  convinc- 
ing, and  we  fancy  that  the  author  thinks 
ill  these  dreadful  days  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed that  many  bhcding  hearts  will  be 
consoled  by  Ihe  thought  that  true  lo\  e  can 
ncAer  die  and  the  sjiirits  of  those  Avho  liaA e 
passed  are  merely  Avatching  and  Availing. 
Godfivy  Knight  an<l  Isobel  Blake  grew  uj) 
together  and  loved  as  Fate  willed,  but 
how  the  author  found  models  for  tA\o  such 
unnatural  and  disgusting  fathers  is  hard 
to  uiulerstaiul.  The  blackmailing  activity 
of  jMme.  Kieunes  in  trying  to  coerce 
Godfrey  is  also  repulsi\e  and  disagi'eeable. 
but  the  devotion  of  the  Iavo  lovers  is 
charming,  and  the  Great  War  is  introduced 
in  the  last  scenes  of  the  tragedy  by  a 
ZcppcUn-rixid  with  dire  results. 

Rire.  .4liee  Uegan.  Mi.ss  Mink's  .Soldier,  and 
Other  Stories.  Pp.  125.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.     $1.25. 

Mrs.  Rice  has  been  a  popular  favorite 
eAcr  since  she  Avrote  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage    Patch."      Her    popularity    rt-sts, 
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TIRES 


FOR  those  emcrgencieswhich 
must  be  anticipated  in  motor- 
ing, there  is  opportunity  for  sound 
strategy  in  choosing  reserve  tire 
equipment. 

Once  selected  as  "spares," 
Vacuum  Gup  Tires  become 
regular  equipment  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

The  tread  of  massive  Vacuum 
Cups  is  the  only  tread  guaranteed 
not  to  skid  on  oil-treacherous, 
water-wet  pavements. 

In  the  matter  of  economy, 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are  sold  at 
approximately  the  same  price 
as  ordinary  3,500  mile  tires,  and 
at  much  less  than  any  other 
make  carrying  equal  mileage 
surety. 

They  also  offer  a  definite  certain- 
ty of  greater  mileage.  \  acuum 
(>up  Fires  usually  roll  up  a 
generous  excess  over  what  they 
are  guaranteed  ior — per  warranty 
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6,000  Miles 

AfoV»r*   of  Aula    Tobrf    "  Ton    TrtttJ " 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER   CO. 

Jeannctte.  Va. 

Direct  Factory  Branch**  and  Stnic*  Agmctn 
TViroufAouf    tfta    Vnilrd    Slattt    and     Canada 
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Suppose  I  could  paint  it?" 

ANYONE  can  paint  his  car  with  Da-cote  and 
*.   be  well  satisfied  with  results. 

It  would  take  more  professional  auto  painters  than 
there  are  in  the  country'  to  paint  the  cars  that  need 
paintinjj.  Many  of  the  best  painters  have  volun- 
teered for  war  work.  A  professional  job  is  worth 
all  it  costs,  but  an  amateur  job  is  a  lot  better  than 
a  ding}',  shabby  car. 

Tne  professional  very  probably  would  use  Murphy 
materials.  Da-cote  is  simply  the  same  quality  of 
varnish  and  pifjiiients,  ground  into  a  cream\',  bril- 
liaiir  enamel  for  (]iiick,  amateur  application. 
Da-cote  flows  on  so  smoothly  that  no  brusli  marks 
are  left.     It  dries  over  night. 

Da-cote  is  made  in  black  and  w  liiie  and  c-iglu 
popular  colors. 

Get  a  can  of  Da-cote  fr>.>m  your  dealer  aird  paint 
your  car  this  afternoon.-  Run  it  out  new  tomorrow, 
if  your  dealer  hasn't  Da-cote,  write  to  us  for  color 
card  and  name  of  nearest  Merchant  who  sells 
Murphy's. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Newark  C  hicago 

Dougall  Varnish  Co..  I.id.,  Montrr;il,  Canadian  Associate 


cleser\edly, on  style  and  metliod.s — iu  other 
words,  is  based  on  a  powerful  personality. 
She  has  the  gift  of  well-chosen  diction,  a 
hearty  sympathy  with  every  stratum  of 
society,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  faults 
and  foibles,  as  well  as  the  iiniate  virtues. 
of  so-called  ordinary  people,  and  a  skilful 
way  of  depicting  tragedy  or  comedy  with  a 
light  but  ])otent  touch.  There  are  eight 
stories  in  all.  amusing,  convincing,  and 
toucliing,  sonietinies  sad,  sometimes  full 
of  wit,  and  all  radiant  ^\■ith  keen  human 
sympathy.  It  is  impossil)le  as  well  as  un- 
wise to  choo.se  one  as  any  better  than  the 
others,  but  "Iloodoed"  .seemed  the  most 
anuising  and  "The  Soul  of  O  Saaa  San,"' 
the  sweetest  of  them  all. 

Wells,  Carolyn.     The  Room  with  the  Tassels. 

Pp.   283.      New   York:     George   H.    Doran   Company. 

.$1.40. 

Miss  Wells's  book  deals  with  murder, 
mystery,  mediocre  minds,  and  detectives. 
Out  of  a  conversation  iu  which  spirit- 
manifestation  is  "cussed  and  discust" 
grows  a  half-serious,  half-humorous  sug- 
gestion to  have  a  house-party  in  a  real 
"ha'nted"  housf-,  and,  strangely  enough, 
eight  people  of  supjwsedly  sound  minds 
are  found  foolish  enough  to  lend  them- 
.sehes  to  such  a  crazy  scheme.  The  frolic 
loses  its  s])ontaneous  merriment  almost 
immediately,  and  when  two  of  the  party  are 
murdered  mider  startling  and  impossible 
conditions  all  the  fun  disapi)ears.  Tragedy 
lakes  its  i)lace,  and  detectives  are  called  in. 
The  story  is  in  Carolyn  Wells's  usual  style 
and  will  please  a  certain  class  of  readers, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  sali.><fy  any  intelligent 
reader  with  a  story  whose  jiremises  are 
imi)ossible,  whose  situations  are  forced  and 
foolish,  whose  artificiality  was  so  plainly 
created  to  hoodwink  ones  intelligence,  and 
whose  conversations  are  so  plainl\-  calcu- 
lated 1o  place  suspicion  on  each  character 
in  turn,  e.\cei)t,  perhaps,  the  guilty  one. 
After  pages  of  ghosts,  spirits,  and  criminals 
the  solution  comes  on  the  last  page  and  is 
supimsed  to  startle  and  suri)rize  every  one. 

OTHER   BOOKS   WORTH   WHILE 

Johnston.  J..  M.I).,  and  Wallace.  J.  W.  Visits 
to  Walt  Whitman,  in  1S90-IH9I.  By  Two  Lanca- 
shire Friends.  With  twenty  illustrations.  Pp.  279. 
New  Yorlt:   Egmont  Arens.     $2  net.    Postage,  12  cent.s. 

Lovers  of  Walt  Whitman  will  delight 
in  the  familiar  intimacy  of  this  book. 
Whitman  always  had  more  admirers, 
proportionally,  in  England  than  in  America. 
From  a  littlt>  group  of  his  English  friends, 
in  Lancashire,  two  gentlemen  came,  each 
l)y  himself,  to  see  "the  good  gray  poet," 
each  made  notes  of  all  the  poet  said,  and 
reported  later  to  the  group  interested. 
Their  rej)orts  were  ])rinted  for  home  circu- 
lation; now  these  are  brought  together  in 
this  volume  to  ser\e  a  wider  circle,  liotli 
Dr.  .lohnston  and  Mr.  Wallace  became 
Whitman  worshii)ers.  tln>  former  summar- 
izing his  impressions  in  these  words: 

"He  is  by  far  the  most  impressive  per- 
sonality with  whom  1  ever  came  iu  contact, 
.lovelike  in  majesty,  he  is  yet  childlike 
in  siiui)licity;  and  he  is  natural.  unafTecttd, 
and  sinceri>  in  every  filler.  His  jmsmce 
makes  the  same  iiulcfinable  impression 
ui)on  one  as  Xature  herself  in  her  grandest 
scenes,  and  reminds  one  of  the  cliffs,  the 
sea,  the  mountains,  and  the  prairies.  It 
has  the  same  tonic  and  life-giving  in- 
fluence, the  same  tii)lifting  and  expanding 
l>ower,  and  the  same  charm." 

SaertiiinKcr.  Cr.sar.  The  International  Who's 
Who  In  Musle.  12mo.  New  Yorl;:  Current  Litera- 
ture Publishing  Company.     $6  postpaid. 

Mr.  Saerchinger.  during  his  experience  as 
editor  of  The  Art  of  Mur^ic,  discovered,  Jis 
many  others  have,  the  paucity  of  informa- 
tion about  present-day  musicians.  To 
fill    this  lack,   he   has   edittnl    the   present 
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The 

Standard 
Sparky 
Plu^  of 
■yfwerica 


the  Facts  Decide 

k  for  AC  Spark  Plugs  you   ;ir»-    i  iititled 
Spark  Plugs. 

who  has  the  best  interests  of  his  cus- 
ers  in  mind  carries  the  complete  AC  line. 

,  if  when  you  demand  AC's,  a  salesman  attempts 

substitute  another  brand — pin  him  down  to  facts. 

him  point  blank  \\  hy  he  recommends  a  substi- 

plug.      Then  weiirh  his  makeshift  arguments  in 

balance  with  our  proof  of  AC  superiority. 

years  AC  Spark  Plugs  have  been  used  for  stand- 
equipment  by  more  high  grade  manufacturers  of 
ssenger    cars,   trucks    and    tractors    than  all  other 
kes  of  spark  plugs  combined, 
mere  salesmanship  explain  away  this  preference.' 

the  selection  of  the  proper  spark  plugs  these 
manufacturers  turn  to  their  chief  engineers.  These 
engineers  set  out  methodically,  scientifically  to  find 
the  best  spark  plug. 

Searching,  competitive  tests  are  conducted;  tests  in 
which  every  spark  plug  made  has  the  opportunity  to 
qualify.  The  list  below  shows  how  these  tests  ha\e 
proven  AC  Spark  Plugs  the  best. 

Champion   Ignition  Company,    FLINT,    tM^uhi^ofi 

U.S. P>t.No.l, 135,737.  April  IS.ISIE.  U.!3.  l'>UNa.I.216.1X»,K<4>.U.MI7.   OthM-PaU.  IVi. 

All  these   well  known  manufacturers   use  AC  for 
standard  factory  equipment 


Acme  Trucks 
AdTanco-Kumcl.v 

Traciora 
Anieriran- 

l.a  France 
Anilorson 
A  p  per  so  11 
Rrockn  av  Trucks 
Buffalo  Motors 
Ruick 
Cadillac 
J.  I.  Case 
C'halmrrs 
(^handler 
C^hovrolct 
Colo 
Continental 

Motors 
<;rane-Simple» 
Daniels 
Oavis 

Decro  Tractors 
Oelco-I.litht 
Otdiiiond  T 

Trucks 
OodiJc  Brothers 
l>orrls 
l>ort 


Duescnbcrg 

Motors 
Federal  Trucks 
Ford  tt  Son 

Tractors 
Fulton  Trucks 
F-W-l>  Trucks 
Ciabrlcl  Trucks 
tjenco  Lltfht 
G.M.C.  Trucks 
tJranim-Bern- 

steln  Trucks 
Hall  Trucks 
Hat  Hold 
Ha>  ncs 
Hudson 
Hupmobllc 
Jackson 
Jordan 

Jumbo  Trucks 
Klssol   Kur 
La  Crosse 

Tractors 
liberty 
l.oi-oniobllc 
Marnion 
Mavtac 


McLaufthlin 

(Canada) 
MenominiHr 

Trucks 
Midland  Trucks 
Moline-Knlfiht 
Moreland  Trucks 
Murray 
Nash 
Nat  ional 
Notco  Trucks 
Oakland 
Old  Reliable 

Trucks 
Oldsmobile 
Oneida  Trucks 
Packard 
Pallle 
Patenton 
Peerless 
Pierce-  \rro« 
Pilot 
Premier 
Keo 

Riker  Trucks 
Robinson  Fire 

1  rucks 


Rock  Falls 
Rutenber  Minors 
Samson  Trattors 
Sandom  Trui k v 
.San  ford 
Saxon 

Scripps- Booth 
Seafiravr  Fire 

Trucks 
Sicnal  1  rucks 
Sinner 
Smith  Motor 

Wheel 
Siearns-Knltbt 
Stephens 
Scerllnfi  Motors 
Sterlinc  Triick« 
Stewart  1  rucks 
Stuta 

Titan  Trucks 
Vnlted  States 

M<t|or  Trucks 
%\  allU     I  ractor* 
\N  aukeshaMolora 
West  sx>tt 
White 
Wllcoi  Tr«i« 
Wisconsin  Motor  ft 


Dealers :     HTtor  does  this  mean   nt  you  in  jtwir  rm/t-tfcor  *n 
giw  ymir  ciistnmers  the  ItcstT 
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Nnce  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 


^'ou  just  get-put  with  a  jimmy  pipe  brimful  of 
Prince  Albert — more-ishly  good  tobacco— X^o.  your 
next  job  was  next  week,  and,  you  didn't  even 
have  to  worry  about  taking-time-out-to-eat ! 
For,  P.  A.  quality  and  P.  A.  fragrance  and 
flavor  skip  into  your  good  graces  so  flash(]uick, 
and  dig-in-so-deep,  you'll  put  P.  A.  on  the  pay- 
roll as  ok  essential-standard-satisfaction-equij)- 
ment  and  run-up  the  smoke- 
pennant  sky-high  ! 

Prince  Albert  cuts  the  fuss- 
fret  out  of  tobacco  !  That's 
wh}'  every  day  more  men 
talk  P.  A.  and  sing  P.  A. 
and  smoke  P.  A.  than  the  day 
before  !  It  gives  every  man 
everything  he  ever  han- 
kered for  in  the  sniokeline 
— and  without  bite  or  parch! 
Our  exclusive  patented  proc- 
ess frees  Prince  Albert  from 
bite  and  parch  and  lets  you 
smoke-your-fill  for  the  first 
time  in  your  smokecareer! 
Your  tongue's  at  concert 
pitch  all  the  time,  no  matter- 
how  much  Prince  Albert 
you  get-away-with ! 


Go  on  and  buy  a  pippin-of-a-pipe  and  get 
jimmy-pipe-joy 'us  via  P.  A. !  Why,  it's  as  easy 
as  cutting  cross  lots  even  for  the  man  who 
figured  it  out  a  long-spell-since  that  he  7iever 
could  smoke  a  pipe!  We  tell  you  that  Prince 
Albert  wnll  cut  loose  a  bucket  of  smokesunshine 
for  your  little  old  particular  benefit  every  time 

you  fire  up!  t-i      u     •     ..u- 

1  he  busiest  thmg  you  ve 

got  on   your  mind   next  is 

to  see  how  fast  you  can  get 

down  to   the   nearest  store 

that  sells  tobacco  ! 

Choose  any  one  of  these 
popular  P.  A.  packages — 
the  toppy  red  bag,  the  tidy 
red  tin,  the  handsome 
pound  or  half  pound  tin 
humidors — or — that  classy, 
practical  pound  crystal  glass 
humidor  with  sponge 
moistener  top  that  keeps 
the  tobacco  in  such  perfect 
condition.  Stock  up  and 
get  going  for  what's  wrong 
with  your  smokeapparatns ! 

K.    1.    UKVNOI  DS 

TOBACCO     CO. 

Winston-Saleni 

N    C. 
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volume,  a  most  oxcfllont  and  compre- 
hensive work,  ta))iilatiii[j  as  f'orrij)]etel.\-  as 
possible  eontemporary  musieiuns  all  over 
the  Avorld.  Added  to  the  familiar  "Who's 
Who"  information,  there  is  at  the  hjiek  of 
the  hook  a  f^eof^ra|)hical  index,  witli  the 
various  musical  activities  carefully  classi- 
fied, including?  not  only  ac4;ual  musicians, 
but  also  all  the  allied  interests  and  profes- 
sions. The  volume  ends  with  what  is  called 
a  "Musical  (lazetteer,"  which  enumer- 
ates, also  geot?ra])hica]l.\',  the  music-.schools 
of  the  world,  opera-houses,  orchestral 
organizations,  choral  societies,  j)ul)lishing 
houses,  and  concert  managers.  The  volume 
is  undoubtedly  a  needed  on<>  and  will  Ik; 
welcomed  by  every  one  wishing  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  modern  musical  world. 

(Comfort,  Will  lA'vliiKtoii.  Tin-  H\w.  Pp.  :i2l. 
New  York:   (JcorKc  H.  Doran  Company.     1918.     !)!1..'')0. 

I'his  is  nt!ither  a  slor\-  nor  an  essay, 
but  reflections  and  abstracts  from  writings 
of  the  author  and  his  young  people,  trying 
to  voice  the  ideals  of  his  Stone  Study 
Community — to  sketch  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  to  portray  its  fascination — a 
plea  for  the  "New  }{ace."  the  "New 
D(>mocracy,"  and  comments  on  world- 
conditions  under  the  clouds  of  war  and 
strife,  "whose  issue  has  to  do  with  th(! 
l)ainful  groping  consciousness  of  the  peas- 
ant mind — the  slow  and  tortuous  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  royalty  in  its  utmost 
pomp  and  glow  does  not  enfold  (lod." 
"The  people  must  l(>ai*n  before  they  can 
be  free.  Hitherto  they  have  been  duped 
by  the  nation;  and  the  nations  arc  now 
being  duped  by  each  oilier;  but  there  is  a 
greater  i)lan  at  work  ...  to  do  awaj' 
\\\\\\  l)oundaries  and  hatred  and  preying 
...  to  establish  democracy  in  i)lace  of 
imperialism."  The  author  is  jjotently 
spiritual,  delicate  in  his  imagery,  and  clear 
in  \ision,  tho  rather  too  poetic  and  flowery 
at  times  for  the  ordinary  reader.  His 
title  is  well  chosen,  being  d(^scri})ti\'<^  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  "Great 
Fatherland,"  the  "Planetary  Hive,"  and 
his  reflections  give  hoj)e  to  the  discouraged 
and  vision  to  the  blinded.  Tiie  book 
would  be  enigmatic  to  one  who  lives  on 
concrete  facts,  but  "to  the  thinker  it  will 
be  a  message  and  an  inspiration.  The 
jmint  of  it  all  is  that  man  is  "spiritually 
woven  to  his  brother  and  to  the  rac(>;  giv- 
ing himself  and  his  service  to  his  brother 
and  to  the  race,  he  glorifies  the  te.xturo  and 
stature  of  his  own  soul." 

Hlatrli,  Harriet  Stanton.  MobiltzhiK  >Vonian- 
Power.  Foreword  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I'p.  196. 
New  Vorlt:  The  Woman's  Press.  $1.25.  I'ostage, 
15  cents. 

There  have  been  manj^  books  written 
recording  the  war-achievements  of  women 
in  all  countries,  stimulating  and  inspiring 
our  American  women  to  face  the  war- 
problems  and  to  do  bravely  and  gladly  the 
work  which  so  evidently  lies  iii  their 
power.  This  one  is  particularly  (com- 
mended by  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  an 
appreciative  foreword,  and  he  urgx's  the 
women  to  service  and  th(>  Cio\'ernment  to  ac- 
ceptance of  such  service.  Knt  husiast  ic  and 
comprehensive  chapt*>rs  chronicle  the  varied 
accomplishm(>nts  of  the  wom<>n  of  (Ireat 
Britain  and  France,  even  of  the  women 
of  Germany,  in  their  read\-  response  to  the 
call  early  in  lOl  I,  and  she  draws  therefrom 
the  conchision  of  wliat  America  needs. 
"The  Great  W^ar  is  a  <'onriict  between  the 
ideals  of  the  peoples.  'Tis  a  p(>oi>l«>s'  war. 
and    with    women    as    half    the    people." 

NNouien  can  save  civilization  only  by  the 
br()a«l(>st  cooperative  action,  by  daring 
to  think,  by  daring  to  be  themst>hes.  The 
world  is  ent(>ring  an  heVoic  age,  calling 
for  heroic  women;  they  must  labor,  econ- 
omize, and  pool  their  brains." 


Ten  Times  Faster 

TTiaii  Peii 
orlypcHTiter 


If  (iiid,  foot  lever  or  motor 
models  for  s peed il y 
pr  i n I  i  n  g  typrivritteii 
names,  addresses,  and 
standard  data,  on 

Statements 

Pay  Forms 

Letters  to  "Fill  In" 

Record  Sheets 

Dividend  Forms 

Shop  Orders 

Checks 

Route  Sheets 

Envelopes 

Price  Lists 

Wrappers 

Inventory  Records 

Circulars 

Labels 

Tags,  etc. 


When  Every  Clerk   is    Needed 
On  Your  Essential  Work — 

II  is  wasteful  and  inerticient  to  use  up  rime  writing  and 
rewriting  names,  addres.ses  and  standard  data  with  pen 
or  typewriter.  Ihe  .Addressograph  does  such  work  t-^n 
tunes  fastrr.  Not  only  addressing  and  "tilling  in,"  hut  scores 
of  other  operations  are  handled  hy  the  .\dtliessograph  with 
speed,  neatness  and  aeciiraex  une(]ualled  hy  other  meth(»ds. 

Let  us  prove  the  saving  on  your  own  work.  (Jur 
re])resentafi\e  will  call  with  a  J^6o  Rihhon  Print  Hand 
Addressograjih.  He  will  demonstrate  it  at  your  desk.  If 
desired,  he  will  leave  it  for 

FREE  TRIAL 

with  fifty  metal  address  plates  emhossed  with  typewriter 
style  type — made  from  your  list.  Ihis  machine  handles  any 
of  the  forms  mentioned  to  the  left.  (live  it  a  th(»rough 
trial  and  decide  on  results,  whether  vou  prefer  to  ke(  p  it 
or  return   it   at  our  expense.     Just    mail  the  coupon. 

FREE   TRIAL   CONVINCED   THESE   USERS 


SILVER  CRKKK  NATIONAL    BANK 

SILVER  CREEK,  NEW    YORK 

"We  are  doini;  in  one  hour  work 
whicii  used  to  take  ten  hours 
with  old  methods." 

CITY  or  BOWLING  GREEN 

BOWLI.NG  GREEN,  K\. 

"It  does  the  work  requiring  twf) 
persons  heretofore." 


crrv  I'RODi  t  E  I  x<  hwgl 

HAKKISONHl  K<; 


\  A. 


"If  it  were  not  for  the  .\ddress- 
ourajih  our  ( Icrical  work  would 
be  much  iieav  ier." 

BENSON   PROnilCE   CO. 

BENSON.    MI.NN. 

"In  our  small  ofhee  it  s,i\»s  <tne 
clerk." 


Chicago 


Prompt  Service  furnished  at 
these  cities  -or  you  can  make 
address  plates  in  your  own 
office  if  preferred 


rrprr- 


Albany 

Crand  Rapids 

Pitt-sburu 

.VlK'iitow  n 

Hartford 

Rono 

.\tlaiUa 

Houston 

Saoraniciilo 

Baltiniorr 

IndianajKilis 

.Si.  l.onis 

BiiiiiiiKli.nn 

Kansas  (~ity 

.S.'ilt  Lako  Citv 

Boston 

l.os  .\nKolos 

S;>n  .\ntonio 

BulV.ilo 

MilwaukiH- 

S;in  I'tanoiso.) 

Butti' 

Minnoaixilis 

S-attlo 

('iiuiiiii;<ti 

Monlroal 

Shrovoixirt 

I'lcvolaii  1 

Now.irk 

Spokane 

Dallas 

Now  Orleans 

S\Taon;«' 

Oayto'i 

Now  Voik 

Tolrtio 

Den  vol 

Omaha 

Toronto 

Dos  Moiiios 

Oklahoma  City 

Washinwlon 

DoUiiit 

Ottawa.  Ont. 

Wichita 

Diiliilli 

Pi-oria 

WillianisrH)rt 

i:i  r.iso 

l'hila.lol|>lii.i 
I'lioonix 

Winniint!.  Man 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY-  915  ,  Chicago 

(Mail  to  ncarc«i  otliiT  -.  • 
^ntati\T  if  li..t  ttppd^itc    i 

Without   fo>t   or  olili^iit ion,  ploii^e  ijix'e  ij> 

F«ct>  iikoal  Trial  Oficr  DtwiMtnti—  ia   our  afY<r« 


I    Fi 


irm 


Official 


Address 


No.  of  names  on  list 

Filltnc  in  Letten 
Record  ShrM> 
L  .     Sutcmrirt* 

t  ^      Dividmd  FATfBk 


Pa)   Form*     *  Frv#»l<»|»r»    CirraUn 

Cbrck*  Tar».  L«M».  R^Dtc  SWpta 

Wrappers  Pncr  Li»U.  Wrapfwrt 

SVinp  Order*  laveatarr  Rec»rd» 
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to  Wiping  Wisdom  - 

IP'EEL   that  buying   is  like  reading  a 
book  and  that  the  buyer  who  "takes 
a  chance"  on  his  Wiping  Waste  is  like 
the  student  who  studies  part  of  his  lesson 
and  guesses  the  rest. 

There  still  are  commodities  that  have  to  be  bought 
on  "specification"  because  no  one  has  standardized 
the  product  in  manufacture  nor  guaranteed  it  in 
distribution.      BUT— 

Two  things  I  want  to  say: 

First:  Wiping  Waste  is  an  important  item  in 
costs  and  in  ef^ficienc^^ 

Secondly:  Royal  Cotton  Waste  is  standardized 
and  guaranteed  for  uniform  quality,  even  weight, 
6%  "tare"  (wrappings)  and  utter  cleanness. 

I  want  you  who  buy  or  use  wipint;;  materials  to 
write  my  company  for  your  free  copy  of  "Pro- 
ducing the  Fittest  in  Waste."  It's  a  convincing 
and  true  history  of  Cotton  Waste  development 
•  from  a  casual,  crude  product  into  the  high  type 
standardized  specialty — Royal  Cotton  Waste — the 
logical  wiping  stuff. 

Ask    your    jobber  or  us  for  the   Royal  Sampling 
Catalogue  of  the   12  standardized   Royal    grades. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

General  Sales  Offices  and  Plant,  RAHVVAV,N.  J. 

offices  ill  New^'ork,  Chicago,  I'ittshiiiph,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  San  Francisco 
LOOK    FOR    THF   BRAND    ON    FACU    STEKL   BAND 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


UNCLE  SAMS  BLUNT  LETTER  TO 
KAISER  BILL 


T  F  Wilhehn  reads  all  the  letters  addrest 
-*-  to  him  these  days,  he  must  be  having  a 
delightful  time  in  the  solitude  of  his  war- 
library.  Some  of  the  missives  are  full  of* 
good  advice,  others  are  grimly  critical  and 
a  trifle  abusive,  but  most  of  them  contain 
epithets  that  Avould  naturally  affect  a  sensi- 
tive nature,  which,  perhaps,  fortunately  for 
himself,  to  say  nothing  of  mankind,  the 
Kaiser  does  not  seem  to  possess. 

What  Uncle  Sam  should  write  him  is 
indicated  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  the  New 
York  Globe,  in  an  epistle  which  bristles 
with  the  ideas  and  language  of  most  Ameri- 
cans concerning  the  Kaiser's  peace  over- 
tures. Briefly  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  Bill's  peace  letter,  Uncle  Sam  is  made  to 
say : 

You  suggest  that  Ave  get  together,  bury 
the  hatchet,  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,  and  ever\-thing. 

I  am  willing  to  get,  bur^-,  smoke,  and  let, 
as  per  request,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
friends.  I  might  want  to  be  your  friend, 
but  I  don't  want  you  to  be  mine. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  calamity. 
You  have  injured  your  enemies  some,  as 
you  have  caused  England,  France,  and 
America  much  expense  and  wounds,  but  it 
is  not  a  patching  to  the  damage  you  have 
done  to  your  friends,  among  whom  I  beheve 
you  reckoned  Belgium  and  Russia. 

I  should  not  like  to  think  of  you  as 
praising  me  behind  my  back,  nor  to  hear 
that  you  are  appreciating  highly  my  good 
points.  Please  don't  do  anything  like  this. 
Bill.  Course  me,  lie  about  nie.  accuse  me  of 
having  intentions  as  rotten  as  you  know 
your  own  to  be — do  this,  and  I  shall  be 
happy,  for  posterity  will  say,  "Uncle  Sam 
must  have  been  rather  a  decent  fellow  if 
Bill  blackguarded  him  so." 

And  pleas«>  don't  speak  to  me  again.  I 
may  speak  to  you.  hut  I  don't  want  you  to 
speak  to  me.  And  don't  write.  My  man 
Pershing  will  be  over  to  your  house  pretty 
soon,  and  he  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

For  I  don't  like  your  face.  And  1  don't 
like  the  way  your  mustaches  are  put  on. 
]  don't  like  your  uniforms  and  1  don't  like 
lots  of  your  Httle  ways.  This  being  the 
CAse,  why  should  I  subject  my  nervous 
system  to  the  strain  of  trying  to  act 
friendly'/ 

Still,  I  am  kinda  glad  I  met  you.  You 
are  so  darned  low-down  and  contemptible 
that  it  makes  me  love  my  fellow  men  the 
more.  1  want  to  go  and  kiss  all  the 
chicken  thieves  and  nmrderers  in  the 
county  jail  when  I  think  of  you.  Yes. 
when  ]  think  of  you.  Bill,  I  say  to  myself 
that  surely  everybody  outside  of  your 
hiincli  of  thugs  and  pirates  is  going  to 
luaven. 

1  am  getting  along.  Bill.  I  am  over  a 
luindred  years  old  now.  There  was  a 
time  when  1  dreaded  that  any  one  should 
think  ill  of  me.  It  made  me  unhappy. 
But  1  lune  learned  that  nothing  adds  to  a 
num's  rejmtation  among  decent  people  like 
the  hate  of  a  whelp  like  you. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  don't  hate 
you.  Only  1  want  you  to  hate  me.  Keep 
it  -up.  My  most  soothing  thought  as  I 
lapse  into  slumber  is  that  you  are  gnashing 
your  teeth,  whetting  your  snickersnee,  and 
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This  new  Mueller  Sink  Combination  Faucet  and  Spray  is  the  latest 

improvement    in   Plumbing   for   the    kitchen.      Any   plumber   can 

quickly  install  it — at  modest  cost. 

Make  a  Christmas  Gift  to  Your  Home 

Put  a  Mueller  Sink  Combination  Faucet  and  Spray  in  your 
kitchen  and  let  it  make  your  work  easier — for  help  is  hard  to  get 
and  time  is  doubly  precious  in  these  days  of  war  activities. 

This  Mueller  Plumbing  Fixture  delivers  water  at  any  temperature  desired — 
either  from  the  spout  or  from  the  spray — hot  for  scalding  dishes — cold  for 
washing  vegetables — warm  for  sprinkling  clothes,  etc.  Ask  your  plumber  to  tell 
you  how  little  it  will  cost  to  make  your  home  this  Christmas  gift. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


For  sixty  years,  the  name 
Mueller  has  been  the 
mark  of  master  craftsmen, 
and  has  stood  for  leadership 
in  quality — for  precision  in 
manufacture  —  for  depend- 
ability in  service.  It  is  your 
protection  against  constant 
repairs.  Ask  your  architect 
to  specify  MUELLER  Fix- 
tures— ask  your  plumber  to 
use  ML/H'LLe'R Fixtures. See 
that  the  name  MUELLER 
is  on  them  before  they  are 
installed. 

Mueller  Rapidac  (rapid  action)  Fau- 
cets— with  \\'hich  this  Sink  Combination  is 
equipped — are  built  to  withstand  four  times 
the  normal  water  pressure;  and  are  fully 
warranted. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— insteaj  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  iastinii  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  stems—  any  style 
lever  handle  al  any  an.yle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely watertight. 

S— Double-pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  ciosini^. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakaiie- reduces  wen. 

7— Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashinii. 


Every  MUELLER  Fixture 
is  made  ot  Muellenle — a  metal 
that  is  85  %  pure  copper 
(ordinary  brass  rarely  cc»n- 
tains  60%  copper).  Muellerilc 
is  more  durable,  takes  and 
holds  a  finer  finish,  and  re- 
sists corrosion  better  than 
common  brass.  Note  care- 
fully the  Seven  Points  o\ 
Supremacy — each  a  vital  pare 
of  the  perfect  faucet. 


:::::::::::::::::::::::::::•!  MUELLER  manufactures 

a  complete  line  of  Plumbin^z 
Fixtures — including  niany  new  devices  of 
unique  merit— all  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  interesting  book,  "Dependable 
Plumbinji,"  which  will  be  mailed  you  free, 
upon  request.     Write  for  it  today. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR.  ILL.,  U.   S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.— San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia.  Ont..  Canada 
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NDER  normoX  conditions  it  is  the  right  and 
privilege  of  every  woman  to  procure  the  best 
washing  machine  she  can  afford. 


C  Under  noymaX  conditions  it  is  the  business  of  every 
merchant  to  sell  as  many  washing  m.ichines  as  he  pos' 
sibly  can  sell. 

d.  Under  normoX  conditions  the  manuf  icturer  is  privi- 
leged to  use  all  materials  necessary  to  produce  maximum 
output. 

C    But — conditions  are  not  normaX. 

C  Conservation  must  be  practiced  in  all  ways.  Par- 
ticularly must  metals,  basic  and  alloyed,  and  the  other 
essential  materials  used  in  the  making  of  washing 
machines,  be  conserved. 

C  AH  of  these  materials  arc  widely  used  in  fabricating 
the  sinews  of  war.  Therefore,  none  must  be  wasted. 
To  save — to  conserve — is  to  forge  humanity's  weapons. 

C  The  Government  must  not  only  have  materials, 
but  personal  service,  as  well.  Washing  machines  are 
essential  to  the  thrifty  and  efficient  utilisation  of  time 
in  the  home.  The  housewife  w^ho  is  giving  her  time  to 
war-winning  work,  must  have  facilities  to  perform  her 
household  tasks  with  minimized  effort  and  in  the  least 
possible  time. 

C  No  other  labor  saving  device  enables  the  housewife 
to  cope  so  successfully  with  the  situation  created  by 
the  transfer  of  household  domestics  to  the  work-rooms 
of  the  great  war  industries. 

d.  War  and  the  resultgint  shortage  of  domestic  service 
have  brought  about  .i  definite  appreciation  of  the 
modern  v^Mshing  machine. 

C  What  was  once  indifferently  looked  upon  as  merely 
a  device  for  performing  an  onerous  household  task,  is 
now  recognized  as  an  established  essential  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  greatest  of  .ill  institutions  —  the 
American  home. 

CL  The  power-driven  washing  machine  of  today  has 
reduced  days  to  hours  and  hard-  labor  to  mere  super- 
intendence.     It    not    only    sa\cs    time    and    labor,    but 


conserves  materials  as  v^ell,  by  prolonging  the  life  of 
washable  garments. 

^  Since  our  participation  in  the  war,  the  demand  for 
dependable,  efficient  washing  machines,  has  become  so 
great  that  with  the  prevailing  restriction  of  materials, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  supply  all  who  would  like  to 
obtain  them. 

C  Yet  every  home  requires  one.  The  saving  of  time 
and  hard  work  and  betterment  of  health  resulting 
from  the  abandonment  of  the  old-fashioned  tub  and 
board,  are  beyond  calcul.ition. 

C  Therefore,  in  order  that  the  available  supply  may 
do  the  maximum  good,  every  owner  of  a  washing 
machine  is  beseeched  to  use  it  and  take  good  care  of  it 

C  No  m.ittcr  what  type  of  machine  you  have,  whether 
electric,  multi-motor,  belt,  water  or  hand  power — 
don't  discard  it  to  buy  a  new  machine.  Many  a  machine 
that  has  long  out-lived  the  manufactarer's  guarantee 
is  still  serviceable.  If  it  is  out  of  repair  have  it  fixed. 
For  a  small  sum  your  hardware  de.iler's  repair  depart- 
ment can  probably  put  it  in  perfect  running  order. 

C  No  matter  how  well  you  can  afford  "to  buy  a  new 
one — dont  do  so  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  tor  you 
will  probably  prevent  someone  who  scr\on$\\  nccdiS 
a  washing  machine  from  getting  it. 

CL  If  you  can  sell  or  give  your  old  washing  machine  to 
someone  who  needs,  and  will  use  it;  then  only  are  you 
justified  '\\\  buying  a  new  one. 

C  In  making  your  selection,  look  first  for  simplicity 
in  design  and  construction.  Avoid  whimsiail  or  un- 
necessary accessories  or  contrivances.  By  doing  so  you 
will  aid  the  industry  in  its  effort  towards  standardization 
and  simplification  ot  types  and  parts. 

C  In  short,  this  is  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  practice 
an  economy  that  will  avoid  a  disastrous  disarrangement 
of  household  conduct  and  management,  and  make  it 
possible  tor  the  washing  machine  industry  to  give  its 
whole-hearted  assistance  to  the  Government  in  bringing 
to  a  successful  issue  its  fight  for  PEACE  and 
DEMOCRACY. 
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YOU    will    best   serve  your   community   and   your 
country  if  you  endeavor  to  put  .ill   new   washing 
machines  into  homes  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good.     If   your    prospective    customer    does    not    own 
a  washing  machine,  urge  her  to  buy  the  best  one  she 
can  afford. 

C  If  yo*^'  c^n  supply  her  with  an  electric  or  power- 
driven  washer,  and  she  can  afford  to  buy  it,  urge  her 
to  do  so  rather  than  buy  a  hand-power  machine. 
But  if  any  circumstances  whatever  limit  the  sale  to  a 
hand-power  machine,  sell  it  by  all  me.ms,  for  the 
Nation  must  conserve  woman-power  as  well  as  man- 
power. 

41,  You  are  justified  in  selling  a  new  machine  to 
anyone  who  now  has  a  workable  one,  only  when  you 
can  find  a  place  for  the  old  one  to  serve  another  family. 
Washing  machines  are  too  great  an  asset  to  the  woman' 
hood  of  America  to  permit  even  one  to  be  idle. 

C  Make  it  a  point  to  .iscertain  whether  or  not  your 
prospective  customer  now^  has  .i  washing  machine.  It 
her  reason  for  buying  a  new  machine  is  that  her  old 
one  is  not  usable,  persu.ide  her  to  let  your  repairman 
look  it  over  with  a  view  to  putting  it  '\\\  running  order. 
Every  m.mufacturer  stands  ready  to  co-operate  with  you 
in  supplying  parts  and  rep.iirs  that  will  place  old  wash 
ing  machines  iw  working  order. 

C  Show  the  prospective  buyer  why  it  is  her  patriotic 
duty  to  continue  using  the  washing  machine  she 
now  has  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so.  Explain  to 
her  the  material  and  labor  situation.  Let  her  under- 
stand that  if  she  discards  a  still  usable  machine  and 
buys  .1  new  one  she  will  probably  be  the  cause  of  h.ird- 
ship  to  some  overworked  housewife.     Oticr  suggestions 


space  Conlribntcd  to  the  Washing  Machine  Indiiftry  by 
The  Maytag  Co.  of  Newton,  lou-a. 


that  will  assist  your  patrons  to  properly  operate  and 
care  for  their  machines. 

C  Ry  doing  so  you  will  save  money  for  your 
customer,  prove  your  continued  interest  .ind  willing- 
ness to  serve,  gain  her  everlasting  good  will  and,  at 
the  same  time,  render  a  valuable  service  to  your 
country. 

CL  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  idle  washing  machines, 
if  at  all  usable,  are  a  positive  waste  of  the  Nation's 
resources.  Remember,  too,  that  the  modern  washing 
machine  is  the  housewife's  greatest  economizer  of  time, 
labor  and  strength. 

d.  You  know,  of  course,  that  present  output  is  not 
CLjual  to  the  demand.  You  know,  too,  that  further 
shortage  will  probably  limit  the  supply  tor  the  coming 
ye.ir.  War-time  demands  upon  labor  and  materials 
make  conservation  imperative. 

C  III  view  of  these  conditions,  you  arc  urged  not  to 
make  any  .ittempt  to  displ.ice  any  washing  machine 
with  a  new  one,  unless  you  can  dispose  of  the  old  one 
to  someone  who  will  use  it. 

C  III  times  like  these,  it  devolves  upon  you  to  operate 
your  busi.iess  on  a  war  basis.  The  co-operation  re- 
quested will  effect  a  conservation  of  an  cs.-^cntial,  the 
demand  for  whuh  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

C  Therefore,  if  the  washing  machine  user,  the  wash 
ing  machine  dealer,  and  the  washing  machine  manu- 
ficturer  work  together  in  the  proj>er  spint,  then, 
indeed,  can  much  good  be  accomplished  for  the  house- 
wives of  America-  and  vast  quantities  of  materials. 
time,  labor  and  money  be  con\ertcd  to  the  winninp  of 
a  complete  and  decisive  X'lCTORY 
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SPEEDMASK 


For  Soldier — For  Civilian 

Now — let  the  wind  whirl  and  the 
snow  swirl !  Let  the  old  storm 
king  rage  and  snarl !  Winter  is 
robbed  of  its  wrath  and  rigor  when 
you  venture  forth  in  a  Bradley 
Speedmask. 

Style,  warmth,  comfort,  protection — these 
you  get  in  the  fullest  measure  from  this 
new,  practical,  sensible,  Bradley  garment 
for  sport  and  hard  winter  wear. 

For  hiking,  for  sentry  duty,  for  aviation 
and  for  motor-cycling  "Over  There."  For 
riding,  driving,  walking,  skating,  coasting, 
or  motoring  over  here. 

A  close-fitting,  hood-fashioned,  armor-like 
garment,  knitted  of  warm,  worsted  yarn- 
cap  and  muffler  combined. 

Long  in  front  to  protect  the  chest — short 
in  the  back  to  snuggle  under  the  coat.  Dips 
low  over  the  forehead,  reaches  high  on  the 
cheeks,  leaves  only  the  eyes  and  nose 
exposed. 


planning  to  get  me.     Your  animosity  is  my 
most  treasured  possession. 

If  I  discovered  that  you  realiy  liked  me  I 
>liould  go  and  take  a  Turkish  bath. 

So  don't  worry  about  our  little  difference. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  patch  things  up. 
After  all,  it  is  not  so  mucli  what  you  ha^e 
done  that  o^ends  me,  it  is  what  you  are,  and 
that  will  not  be  cured  until  your  grateful 
IK'ojile  hang  you  to  a  lamjj-post  somewhere 
in  Berlin. 

Don't  imagine  tliat  I  think  you  are 
dangerous  Hill.  Doubtless  you  think  you 
are  a  wolf.  You  are  not.  You  are  a 
skunk. 

Meanwhile,  proud  it  is  that  I  am  to  have 
the  heartfelt  malice  of  the  likes  of  you. 

Continue,  old  top,  to  be,  as  always,  my 
enemy,  and  T  beg  to  remain,  yours  truly. 

Uncle  S.\m. 


BARBARITi'  IN   THE  GERMAN 
COLONIES 


"Vl  nilLE  Germany  whines  for  the  re- 
*  ^  turn  of  her  colonies  so  that  she  may 
still  have  "a  place  in  the  sun,"  travelers 
acquainted  with  her  rule  in  Africa  say  she 
is  really  looking  for  an  outlet  for  the  innate 
barbaritj'  of  her  oflficials.  These  men  ha\t 
rendered  themselves  unspeakably  odious 
to  the  natives,  and  Mi.>;s  Ida  Vera  Simon- 
ton,  African  traveler  and  student,  be- 
lieves that  their  reinstatenient  would  cause 
a  rel)eIlion  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  and 
endanger  the  life  of  e^'ery  white  man 
between. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun 
Miss  Simonton  thus  describes  German 
atrocities  witnessed  by  herself: 

1  have  seen  youth  and  old  age  chained 
neck  to  neck,  ankle  to  ankle,  and  waist  to 
waist  Avith  shackles  reminiscent  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  goaded  with  rifle  butt  and 
bayonet-point,  Hogged  \\\\\\  tlu'  sjnj/iliol: 
— that  dreaded  lash  of  rhinoceros  hide^ 
and  forced  to  labor  from  siimij)  to  sun- 
down on  tlie  land  that  had  been  theirs 
from  time  out  of  mimil 

I've  seen  youth  and  old  age  drop  dead 
in  their  tracks,  their  bodies  dragged  on  In 
their  helpless  comjianions  in  agony  be- 
cause the  (ierman  overlords  would  not  let 
tliem  rest  long  enough  to  remove  the  dead 
body  from  its  shackles  and  gi\e  it  burial! 

I've  .seen  youth  ami  old  age,  women  and 
little  children,  after  a  day  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  labor — road-making,  jungh-<'lear- 
ing,  and  working  timber — crowded  for  tiie 
night  into  huge  barracoons  without  win- 
dows or  beds,  filthy  and  vermin-ridden 
beyond  descrij)tion,  veritabh^  l)ofl)eds  of 
contagion  and  disea.se  and  cliarnel-houst's 
for  more  wretches  than  could  be  counted! 

I've  seen  mothers,  ten  minutes  after  the 
exiierience  of  maternity,  hurry  pileously 
to  catdi  up  with  the  caravan  of  wliich  they 
were  a  part  to  avoid  the  sjnniboking  they 
knew  would  be  theirs  if  they  and  their 
loads  did  not  arrive  at  a  given  factory  on 
a  given  day! 

l'\(>  known  girl  children  from  five  years 
ui>  the  \i('tiins  of  (ierman  soldiers:  I've 
seen  girls  still  in  childhood  set  adrift  in 
the  hope  that  they  and  their  young  might 
jjerish ! 

For  the  cowardly  Hun  hasn't  the  cour- 
age of  his  crinu^s.  He  feared  a  race  of 
Euro-Africans,  a  race  that  would  in  time 
Iteconie  i^owerful  enough  to  exact  retril^u- 
lion.       Anv    babies    who    survi\ed    were 
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The  International  Saw 


DISSTON  Saws  did  not  seek  trade  con- 
quests on  foreign  shores,  but  were  in- 
vited there  by  craftsmen  who  knew  Disston 
quaUty  by  experience  or  reputation. 

Every  country  has  its  toohnakers  who 
produce  good  tools,  yet  in  every  country 
you  will  find  Disston  Saws  in  the 
hands    of   many   expert    workmen. 

The  word  quality  as  applied  to 
Disston  Saws  means  a  steel  formula 
to  produce  the  proper  degree  of 
hardness,  toughness  and   elasticity. 
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It  means  design  and  form  for  fast,  clean 
cutting.  It  means  exact  temper  and  work- 
manship. 

Disston   Quality   is   the   result  of  over 
three  quarters  of  a  century  of  development. 

Disston  is  truly  the  International  Saw. 

Disston  Saws  and  Tools  are  sold 
by  all  progressive  hardware  stores. 

Send  for  the  free  "Disston 
Handbook  of  Saws."  It  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
care    of   Disston    Saws   and    Tools. 
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blinded,    iriutilated,   and   jxiisoiicd    i'or  ]U'c 
with  germs. 

But  the  German's  l)estiality  was  not 
confined  to  his  treatment  of  his  hall- 
caste  children.  To  overcoine  the  Euro- 
Afrfcan  danger  the  (iovernment,  under 
the  pretense  of  offering  lucrative  jjosilions 
as  barmaids,  typists,  and  telephonists, 
lured  young  healthy  (Jerman  jxasanf 
girls  to  the  colonies  and,  denied  matri- 
mony, they  were  forced  to  live  with  G(>r- 
man  soldiers  and  farmers.  Many  of  these 
women  and  childn-n,  three  thousand  of 
them,  if  memory  serves,  were  deserted  by 
tlieir  meji  when  Britain  and  Boer  invaded 
Southwest  Africa  in  the  ])resent  war. 

Over  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  Africa 
has  traveh'd  the  news  of  (J(>rmany's  black- 
est wholesale  crime,  striking  terror  into 
the  heart  of  every  black  man,  woman,  an<l 
child,  and  implanting  ineradical)le  hatred 
of  the  llun.  That  crime  was  "the  slaughter, 
according  to  Germany's  own  figures,  of 
2()(),00()  llereros,  the  most  cruel,  unneces- 
sary, and  most  systematic  extermination 
known  to  history."  And  while  Africa  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  stood  appalled  at  this 
dastardly  outrage,  Prof.  Moritz  Bonn,  of 
Munich,  speaking  before;  the  Koyal  Colo- 
nial Institute,  on  .January  13, 10*14,  boasted : 
"We  have  solved  the  native  i)roblem  by 
smashing  tribal  life."  Miss  Simonton 
continues: 

While  the  Ilerero  rel)ellion  cost  Germany 
llu^  huge  sum  of  .'>i:i.')0,000,000  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  native  pojxilation, 
it  enabled  her  to  introduce  great  numbers  of 
troops  and  vast  military  sui)i)lies  into  the 
colony  and  otherwise  to  prepare  for  The 
Day.    ' 

But  when  The  Day  fiiudly  arrived  in 
August,  1914,  despite  her  prej)arations  aiul 
her  intriguing  to  foment  trouble  between 
Briton  and  Boer,  Germany  was  amazed 
and  disgusted  to  find  Briton  and  Boer 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  after 
nine  short  months  of  the  nu)st  strenuous 
and  bitter  fighting  known  in  this  great 
war  of  hard  and  bitter  fighting  she  \\as  in 
full  retreat  in  Southwest  Africa,  aiul  o\'er 
Windhoek,  its  capital,  was  hoisted  the 
Union  -lack.  Among  other  German  su])- 
plies  captured  were  enough  steel  horse- 
shoes to  .shoe  all  the  horses  in  South 
Africa  for  the  next  twenty  years! 

The  foundations  of  (iermany's  other 
Afri(!an  colonies  were  also  laid  in  blood. 

From  ISOl  to  1903  there  was  constant 
warfare  in  the  Kameruns  and  Togoland 
an  the  northwest  coast  and  in  fierman 
East  Africa. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine* 
punitive  expeditions  during  that  tinu'.  an<l 
altho  tlu\v  were  spread  oNcr  an  immense 
amount  of  territory,  they  are  also  »4oquent 
of  (^iermany's  inability  •  to  im])os«>  her 
imperialistic  rule  upon  subj(>ct  ])eoj)h's 
without  the  aid  of  gun  and  bayonet. 

Her  trail  in  East  Africa  was  i)articularly 
bloody,  and  it  was  left  i)rincii)ally  by  one 
Dr.  Karl  Peters. 

In  llui  year  1SS4  and  under  tlu-  gui.se 
of  an  individual  trader,  by  so-calletl 
"treaties"  s(>cured  from  native  chiefs  and 
in  defhmce  of  the  prior  rights  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  of  England  and 
Spain,  Peters  got  possi^ssion  of  a  solid 
block  of  territory  eom])rising  upward  of 
()()().()(X)  stpiare  miles  in  (>xtent  aJid  lying 
almost  due  north  of  the  ]wr{  of  Bagamoyo. 
In  one  of  those  "treaties"  Sultan  Hugo 
not  only   placed   all   of   his    "land   on    tlie 
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The  artillery  goes  into  action  with  a  deafening  roar. 
Shell-fire  concentrated  on  the  tangle  of  wires  this  side  of 
the  enemy  trench.  Suddenly  the  guns  are  elevated.  They 
are  shelling  the  trench.    Our  men  rush  over  the  top. 

The  signal  to  advance,  if  given  too  soon  or  too  late, 
may  engulf  them  in  their  own  barrage-fire. 

One  exact  time-piece  measures  keenly  up  to  the  modern 
requirements  of  both  war  and  peace  —  the  Hamilton 
Watch. 

The  style  and  beauty  of  Hamilton  cases  make  many  of 
them  objects  of  art.  The  works  within  are  the  same  un- 
failing works  that  time  America's  most  famous  express 
trains.  Every  Hamilton  is  guaranteed  to  give  you  exact 
and  continuous  service. 
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You  may  choose  your  Hamihon 
from  a  gallery  of  22  models.  Prices, 
$30  to  $155.  Movements  alone,  $16 
($18  in  Canada)  and  up. 

The  history  of  Hamilton 
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your  information  in  a  booklet  called 
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your  copy. 
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Tana,  from  ^lassa  to  Kenia,  under  the 
proteetioa.  of  Peters."  but  he  gave  Peters 
the  right  to  work  the  country  "above  and 
Vjelow  the  ground  in  every  direetion  .  .  . 
and  Dr.  Karl  Peters  is  to  be  supreme  lord 
in  the  country  of  the  Gallas.  to  command 
the  armed  forces  and  to  judge  the  people. 
This  is  done  for  the  l)lessing  and  welfare 
of  the  Oalla  land.'" 

The  first  act  of  the  new  supreme  Galla 
lord  was  to  personally  shoot  the  chief  of 
the  Gallas,  at  Bokore,  when,  to  use 
Peters's  own  words,  "he  felt  the  proud 
intoxication  of  the  "sictor."  He  also  de- 
stroyed the  stations  of  the  British  com- 
pany and  publicly  burned  their  official 
papers  and  shot  down  all  who  opposed 
him ! 

The  Huns  now  have  the  supreme  and 
colossal  impudence  to  declare  through  Dr. 
Solf,  their  Colonial  Alinister,  "that  the 
^Vfrican  colonies  must  be  returned  to  Ger- 
many, even  if  Belgium  and  occupied 
France  and  Alsace-Lorraine  must  be  given 
in  exchange  therefor. 

"For  Germany's  future  position  as  a 
world-Power  seems  most  closely  bound  uj) 
Avith  her  colonial  future.  .  .  .  This  balanc*- 
of  power  created  in  the  colonial  field 
wOl,  by  removing  future  possibilities  of 
conflict,  constitute  one  of  the  best  guaran- 
ties for  lasting  world  peace!" 

Germany  was  never  more  brutally  and 
frankly  Prussian  than  when  this  pedagog. 
this  mouthpiece  of  the  All  Highest  and 
the  rest  of  the  Potsdam  gang  so  put  him- 
self on  record.  She  has  given  further 
notice  that  her  idea  of  a  lasting  peace 
is  one  where  she,  triumphant,  will  con- 
trol the  rest  of  the  world  and  make  it 
dance  to  her  bidding. 

But  the  blacks  from  Africa,  fighting 
side  by  side  with  our  own  black,  patriotic, 
coixragedus  troops,  aided  by  our  white 
troops  and  those  of  our  allies,  are  seeing 
to  it  that  Germany  does  the  dancing. 


GALLANT  FEATS  IN  THE  BLUE 


FOR^IERLY,  Avhen  an  ordinary  mortal 
was  "in  the  clouds,"  he  was  considered 
a  fit  subject  for  fraternal  commiseration. 
Nowadays,  however,  the  man  aloft  is  a 
popular  hero  whose  adventures  not  only 
bring  disasters  to  the  Huns,  but  thrill  the 
bosoms  of  countless  thousands  whose 
duties,  if  not  their  inclinations,  shackle 
them  to  terra  jirma.  What  men  can  do  in 
the  sky  is  partially  shown  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Ix)ndon  Times,  in  an  ac- 
count of  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force: 

One  of  our  two-seaters,  when  out  alone, 
was  attacked  by  no  fewer  than  twenty 
enemies.  It  shot  down  two  of  its  assailants, 
but  was.  as  may  be  imagined,  it.'jelf  almost 
siiot  to  ribbons.  By  getting  behind  clouds, 
it  managed  to  evade  its  pursuers  and  got 
home,  but  arrived  with  one  of  its  occupants 
wounded  in  ten  places  by  as  many  differenl 
bullets,  all  its  petrol-tank  shot  through,  its 
engine  hit  several  limes,  and  all  the  in- 
struments on  its  dashboard  broken.  But  it 
is  amazing  under  what  parlous  conditions 
our  men  will  sometimes  get  V)ack  safely. 

Two  cases  are  known  lately  in  which 
men  have  climbed  out  on  the  planes  and 
l)lugged  a  hole  in  the  petrol-tank.  In  one 
case  the  man  had  nothing  better  than  a 
jiocket-handkerchief  to  use  as  a  i)lug.  and 
stayed  out  on  the  wing  holding  the  stopper 
in  place  till  the  machine  landed.  On 
another  occasion  both  j^lanes  on  the  star- 
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\^7E  have  taken  the  rich,  moist,  sooth- 
ing lather  of  Williams'  Shav  ing  Soap 
and  put  it  into  a  tube.  You  simply 
squeeze  a  small  bit  onto  your  face  or  your 
brush  and  quickly  work  up  a  big,  thick, 
cream-like  lather. 

As  the  lather  piles  up,  softening  the 
beard,  holding  its  moisture  throughout 
the  shave  and  leaving  the  skin  soothed 
and  refreshed,  you  realize  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  just  a  shaving  cream 
and  an  efficient,  reliable,  old-time  shaving 
soap  in  cream  form. 

Use  shaving  cream  if  you  prefer  your 
shaving  soap  in  that  form,  but  for  the 
sake  of  your  personal  comfort  be  sure 
that  the  cream  vou  use  is  Williams'. 
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Men,  Metal  and  Mission 


Yesterday  a  chugging,  wheezing, 
rattling  contraption  —  the  "horseless 
carriage."  Today  a  long,  low,  clean- 
limbed, powerful  carrier — the  motor  car. 

Yesterday  a  feeble,  fluttering,  de- 
rided thing  —  the  flying  machine.  To- 
day the  marvelously  swift,  far-ranging 
airplane  —  a  mainstay  of  a  civiliza- 
tion's hopes. 

That  which  was  not  even  in  the 
dreams  of  men  a  few  decades  past  now 
stands  accomplished. 

But  with  the  coming  of  tomorrow, 
today  shall  be  as  yesterday,  for  even 
as  the  world  celebrates  these  triumphs, 
science  and  engineering  are  carrying 
them  on  to  new  greatness. 

In  the  transformation  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  airplane  from  the  crude 
beginnings  of  a  few  years  ago,  Lynite 
has  had  no  small  part. 

Simply  to  have  created  a  metal 
combining  such  lightness  and  strength 
might  well  have  been  regarded  as 
paying  the  debt  to  progress  owed  by 
any  one  man  or  group  of  men. 

To  those  men  who  accomplished  it, 
however,  the  creation  of  Lynite  meant 
only  that  they  were  launched  upon 
their  mission. 

Swift  as  is  the  airplane,  it  must  be 
swifter,  safer  and  more  enduring.  Ef- 
ficient and  economical  as  are  the  motor- 
car and  the  motor-truck,  they  must  be 
still  more  efficient,  still  more  saving 
of  fuel  and  tires.  And  all  around  are 
cumbrous  products  of  varying  character 


to  be  lightened  and   made  easier  and 
less  costly  to  handle  or  use. 

Here  is  a  mission  worth  the  supreme 
efforts  of  any  one  organization,  and 
as  such  the  makers  of  Lynite  view  it. 

That's  why  today  it  does  not  satisfy 
them  to  look  back  over  the  long  dis- 
tance they  have  come  in  a  few  years. 

That's  why  today  they  are  not  con- 
tent with  having  reached  the  point 
where  Lynite  parts  in  airplanes  and 
automobiles  are  counted  in  scores  and 
savings  of  pounds  in  hundreds. 

That's  why  today  they  do  not  con- 
sider their  task  ended  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  remarkable  piston  three 
times  as  light  and  v/ith  twice  the  heat- 
conductivity  of  cast-iron. 

To  them,  these  achievements  are 
but  beginnings.  Therefore  to  their 
aid  they  have  summoned  scientists 
and  engineers — experts  in  metallurgy 
metallography,  aerodynamics,  gas- 
engine  design  and  foundry  practice. 
For  these  men  they  have  erected  and 
equipped  some  of  the  finest  laboratories 
in  America,  and  to  these  men  they 
have  said: 

* 'These  laboratories  are  not  only 
your  workshop  but  also  your  oppor- 
tunity—  let  none  invade  nor  interfere. 
Big  as  are  the  tasks  of  today,  yours, 
which  are  those  of  tomorrow,  are 
bigger." 
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THESE  are  times  when  people  are  changing  their  mode  of  life  and 
forniinc;  new  habits.      They  are  good  times  to   form  the  habit  of 
weariny;  better  Clothes — better    because  they  last  longer  and  look 
qualitj' — even  when  they  get  old.     And  they  work  out  every  dollar  that 
you  put  into  them. 

Such  clothes  are  Society  Brand,  known  and  worn  in  five  countries. 
As  a  rule"  we  distribute  them  through  only  one  store  in  each  city — 
"Style    Headquarters." 

You'll  recognize  something  agreeably  different  the  mo- 
ment you  lay  eyes  on  these  styles.  That's  why  clothing 
dealers  seek    to    get    them  —  because    they    win    trade. 

Watch    for    the    store    that   is   called  "Style    Headquarters."     That's 
another  way  of  saying  "Society  Brand  headquarters." 


Our  winter  Style  Book  is  full  of  smart  ideas. 
Write  for  it. 
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board  side  liad  boon  shot  in  half  by  auti- 
aircraft  lire  and  broken  off,  but  the  observer 
leaned  over  the  side  holding  his  Lewis 
gun  iu  his  hands  to  iuerease  the  weight  of 
the  ballast,  and  so  kept  the  mar-lnne  level 
till  she  got  home. 

lu  another  ease,  one  of  our  two-.seaters 
had  shot  do^^^l  two  enemies,  but  the  ob- 
server was  badly  wounded  and  the  petrol- 
tank  piereed,  so  that  the  fuselage  took 
fire.  The  pilot  managed  to  keep  the  fire 
down  while  still  guiding  the  maehine  over 
our  lines  to  the  ground.  As  she  lauded, 
flames  burst  out  everywhere,  but  he  sue- 
ceeded  in  getting  out  himself  and  dragging 
his  wounded  comrade  clear  before  the  fire 
eaught  him.  Another  of  our  machines 
had  an  exciting  time  when  attacked,  first 
by  a  party  of  seven  biplanes,  then  by  one 
triplane,  and  finally  by  twelve  of  the  enemy 
at  once,  of  which  eight  flew  above  and  four 
below  it.  Our  men  shot  dowTi  one  of  the 
enemy,  but  one  of  the  occupants  of  our 
machine  was  badly  wounded.  The  other 
brought  the  aeroplane  home,  while  keeping 
the  enemy  off  Avith  occasional  bursts  of  fire 
with  his  left  hand. 

Characteristic,  again,  was  the  conduct  of 
one  of  our  pilots,  who  saw  thirty  enemy 
below  him,  and  promptly  di^ed  into  them, 
both  he  and  the  observer  firing  continu- 
ously right  and  left  and  everywhere.  In 
the  first  flurrj*  three  enemy  machines  were 
shot  down,  one  bursting  into  flames,  one' 
diving  headlcmg  to  crash  on  the  ground, 
and  the  third  spinning  out  of  control.  By 
this  time  the  enemy  had  discovered  how 
few  their  as.sailants  were,  and  four  of  them 
together  got  over  our  machine's  tail.  By 
Aery  clever  dodging  and  shooting  two  of 
them  were  shot  down,  and  then  our 
machine  climbed  and  lost  itself  in  the 
clouds,  the  last  thing  that  the  occupants 
saw  of  the  earth  being  three  columns  of 
flame  and  smoke  rising  from  the  spots 
Avhere  three  of  their  victims  laj-  burning 
simultaneously. 

Sometimes  the  airmen  are  forced  by 
unforeseen  .circumstances  to  make  a  pre- 
mature landing.  But  even  then  they 
manage  to  gi\e  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves.    For  instance: 

Aiu)ther  of  our  men  met  an  enemy 
maehine  and  shot  it  down,  but  was  then 
forced  by  engine  trouble  to  laud  behind  the 
enemy  lines.  Wliile  trying  to  get  the 
engine  to  go  he  was  shot  at  by  a  German 
officer  with  a  revoher  from  a  distance  of 
fifteen  yards.  The  bullets  missed  him. 
but  pierced  the  petrol-tanks.  In  the  nick 
of  time,  however,  the  engine  started  again, 
and  the  ])etrol  lasted  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  lift  over  to  the  right  side  of  the 
lines,  but  he  was  still  so  close  that  he  was 
under  machine-gun  and  rifle -fire.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  pilot  climbed  out  and 
stript  the  nuvehine  of  the  locks  of  the 
ginis.  the  sights,  ami  all  the  instruments, 
before  leaving  it  to  lie  and  he  shot  to  pieces. 

One  of  our  pilots  shot  down  four  enemy 
observation  balloons  in  succession  on  a 
single  trip.  .Vnother  man  shot  down  one 
balloon,  ami  was  then  chased  off  by  a  large 
patrol  of  enemy  machines,  while  a  new 
balloon  rose  in  the  destroyed  one's  place. 
Our  man  ran  away  from  the  enemy,  letting 
them  get  near  enough  to  keep  tempting 
them  on.  then  suddenly  rose  above  the 
clouds.  Thus  hidden,  he  went  back  on  his 
tracks,  dived  otit  of  the  clouds  immedi- 
ately above  th«'  new  balloon,  and  .shot 
it  down  lik-:  the  other.  One  of  o\ir  bal- 
loons also  was  shot  down,  tho  not  l>y  an 
airplane,  bu^  by  gun  fire.  The  occupants 
fcnew   their  work  av    .he   moment   was  of 


great  importance,  and.  instead  of  taking 
to  the  parachutes,  they  went  on  observing 
and  reporting  while  the  balloon  sank,  until 
getting  near  the  ground,  wiien  txnh  men 
climbed  into  the  rigging  anrl  awaited  the 
shock,  neither  being  badl\-  hurl.  The 
enemy  is  still  oecasionalb*  seen  to  make  use 
of  the  parachute  for  esc'ai)e  from  an 
airplane.  In  one  case  lately  one  of  our 
patrols  fell  in  with  four  Fokkcrs  and  \vii)ed 
out  the  whole  party  clean.  From  one  of 
the  four,  as  it  fell,  the  airman  was  seen  to  be 
pulled  out  by  a  parachute  and  land  ap- 
parently in  safety. 
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LETTERS  FROM  TFiE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME. 


TOSE  German-Americans  who  are  serv- 
ing in  our  Army  abroad  form  decided 
opinions  about  the  duties  of  loyal  American 
citizens  and  the  use  of  the  German  language 
in  this  country.  Earl  B.  Mahle,  second 
lieutenant  of  a  machine-gun  company, 
takes  up  this  subject  in  a  letter  to  his 
uncle,  Rev.  W.  E.  Mahle,  of  Blooming 
Prairie,  Minn.,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Mason  City  Glohe-Gazette  and  Times. 
The  lieutenant  used  to  think  that  he  would 
have  to  reconstitute  his  ideals,  to  allow 
them  to  descend  to  a  loAver  plane,  if  he 
wanted  to  derive  anj'  satisfaction  from 
killing  the  enemy  in  battle.  Now  he  ad- 
mires the  man  who  asks  the  doctor  to 
patch  him  up  a  bit  so  that  he  can  get  out 
and  kill  a  few  more  Boches  before  they  finish 
him.     He  then  asks: 

Why  shouldn't  we  derive  some  satisfac- 
tion at  being  able  to  help  do  away  with  a 
breed  that  is  cowardly  to  the  core,  that  can 
not  deal  honestly,  but  practises  deception 
at  every   turn;   a   breed   that   delights   in 
flying    above    a    procession    of    innocent 
women  and  children  refugees  and  shooting 
them  down  like  dogs  with   the  aviator's 
machine  gun;  that  will  swoop  down  upon 
a  Red-Cross  hospital-tent  and  deliberately 
iuHict   wounds   on  ttu)se  already    terril)ly 
wounded,    and    deliberately     shoot    down 
those  beautiful  soids,  the  Ked-(^ross  nurses, 
as  they  minister  to  those  who  are  suffering; 
that  practises  the  bombing  of  hospitals,  and 
uses  its  own  Red-Cross  hosi)ital-lents  as  a 
camoutlage   for   ammuniti()n-(lum])s;    that 
after  the  battle  is  over  deliberately  shoots 
down  our  Red-Cross  persoimel  as  they  make 
an  attempt  to  bring  help  to  the  wouiuled:  a 
breed  that  sees  nothing  sacnni  in  woman- 
hood,   that  has   no  religion   but.  its   own 
desires,   and  knows  no  law  but  its  own 
passions.     Really  I  do  not  think  e\"eu  the 
most  exacting  of  persons  could  have  any 
compunctions    aViout    shooting    down    the 
class  of  people  we  have  as  our  enemy.     I 
have  a  firm  conviction  that  our  nation  has 
been  divinely  called  or  favored  to  .show  to 
Germany  and  her  allii^s  that  they  can  not 
continue  in  their  criminal  policy  indefini(el\ 
without  answering  for  all  the  suffering  and 
devastation  that  have  been  caused.     After 
seeing  what  T  have  I  am  firndy  convinced 
that  our  dead  will  not   have  died  in  vain, 
tl-.at  those  Americans  who  ha\e  lost  lo\ed 
cues  in  this  war  should   iu)t   mourn  but 
should  take  satisfaction.     The  greater  the 
sacrifice,  the  greater  will  be  their  reward. 

Before  he  left  the  United  States  Lieu- 
tenant  Mahle  opposed  the  agitation  to  bar 
the  German  language  from  our  schools, 
but  he  is  now  strongly  in  favor  of  it.     The 
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W/itrraer  vou 
are  you'll  b<r 
'ure  of  hosiery 
^atisfactwii     if 

\0U    ITJSJSt  oil 

this  trade-marl^ 
ou  each  pijxr 


^/zueMnane 


HOSIERY 

instils  a  consciousness  ot  having  hosiery  that 
fits  properly,  looks  well  and  wears  uniformly 
to  a  long  life.  This  feeling  more  than  com' 
pensates  for  the  slight  extra  etiort  of  remcm' 
bering  to  buy  your  hose  by  name: 

Shapely,  luxurious  True  Shape  Hosiery 
for  men,  eosts  \\\  pure  silk.  75c.  up; 
other  grades  in  silk  lisle  .is  low  as  40c. 
Women's  silk  lisle,  ^oc.  up  ;  libre  silk. 
85c.  up;  pure  silk.  $i.is  to  $1.75- 
Ask  \  our  dealer  tor  True  Sh.ipe.  It  he 
hasn't  it,  write  us  and  we'll  tell  you  ot 
one  who  can  supply  you. 


TRUE  SHAPE  HOSIERY  CO. 


Philadelphia 
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SHOE 

^POLISHES 

^§?  Liquids  and  Pastes     For  Black,  White, 

^  Tan  and  Ox-Blood  (Dark  Brown  i  Shoes 

PRESERVE  THE  LEATHER 

r'  is  just  as  importaiU  to  choose  a  shoe  polish  which  will  keep  the 
leather  in  good  condition  as  it  is  to  select  one  which  will  give  a 
brilliant  shine.    2  m  I  Shoe  Polishes  do  both.    They  give  a  quick, 
perfect  shine,  keep  the  leather  soft  and  pliable  and  thus  add  months 
of  wear  to  your  shoes.     The  use  of  2  in  1  Shoe  Polishes  is  the  best 
way  to  economise  on  the  present  high  prices  of  leather. 


Gtrinan-Ainericaiis  and  other  citizeus  may 
still  love  Goethe  aud  Schiller,  he  says,  but 
at  the  same  time  realize  that  to-day  their 
language  is  the  language  of  "Kaiserisni" 
and  KuHur,  which  "stands  for  everything 
that  is  low  and  mean  aud  deceitful."  He 
then  proceeds: 

To-flay  the  average  American  with  aver- 
age information  knows  that  it  was  part  of  a 
l)reconceived  i)lan  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and 
liis  hand  of  Potsdam  cutthroats  to  have 
German  tauglit  in  our  schools,  to  have  Ger- 
man used  in  our  churches,  to  liave  news- 
l)apers  published  in  the  German  language 
which  should  exert  an  e^er-increasing 
influence  upon  millions  of  people  in  Amer- 
ica of  German  descent,  who  in  turn  would 
l)y  their  vote  have  a  tremendous  influence 
upon  the  political  situations,  gradually 
bringing  aliout  a  turn  of  events  liighly 
favorable  to  the  propagation  of  German 
autocracy  in  America. 

We  are  at  war  with  G«'rmany,  with 
Germans  who  speak  as  their  language  the 
German  language.  It  can  no  longer  be 
said  of  our  troops  that  '"they  are  going  and 
W'ill  soon  give  an  acccmnt  of  them.seh  es." 
They  are  already  here.  They  haAe  shown 
on  numerous  occasions  tliat  they  have  the 
true  American  sj)irit.  They  liaA  e  never  yet 
been  defeated — no,  not  e\-fen  by  superior 
numbers.  (I  say  this  with  some  degree  of 
pride,  and  1  know  it  is  pardonable.)  But 
to-day  the  American  Army  does  not  consist 
alone  of  the  men  who  are  in  France. 
EAery  American  man,  woman,  and  child, 
whether  in  America  or  al>road,  Ls  a  soldier 
in  our  Army.  We  have  all  enlisted. 
Those  at  home  must  be  just  as  much  one- 
hundred-ptT-cent.  Americans  as  those  keej)- 
ing  eternal  vigilance  in  the  dead  of  night  at 
the  edge  of  No  Man's  Land.  The  man  wlio 
has  lived  in  America  and  still  enjoys  its 
advantages  and  promises,  and  can  s])eak 
only  the  German  language,  is  not  a  one- 
hundred-per-cent.  AnuTican.  He  does  nol 
and  will  not  comprehend  our  American 
ideals  and  standards. 

He  bears  Avatching.  The  man  who  i)re- 
fers  to  speak  G(>rmau,  even  tho  he  can 
speak  some  English,  is  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  Every  Am(>rican  knows 
what  should  be  done  with  him.  Do  you 
imagine  that  we  allow  our  soldiers  to  sjieak 
the  German  language  among  themselves!' 
I  have  never  yet  seen  Avhere  they  wanted  to 
do  it.  but  if  they  did.  would  we  be  right  in 
allowing  it?  If  I  were  to  hear  two  men  in 
America  conversing  in  the  enemy  tongue, 
it  would  be  my  business  to  find  out  "why." 

Turning  to  the  heroic  conduct  of  our 
fighting  boys,  who  endure  i>rivations  and 
suffer  loss  of  limbs  and  eyesight  without 
complaint,  he  says  they  should  not  be 
insulted  on  their  return  by  hearing  th«- 
(lerman  language  spoken,  .>;eeing  it  in  the 
German  papers,  »>r  listening  to  it  j)reaching 
Christianity.     The  lieutenant  concludes: 

Ves.  these  are  tremendous  times.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  would  have  .said  of  a 
man  who  so  desired,  thai  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can until  he  ])roved  by  bis  conduct  that  be 
was  otherwise.  To-day  it  is  different.  To- 
da.v  we  do  not  accept  mere  statements. 
To-day  no  man  is  a  l(\val  American  until  he 
has  ]iroved  himself  to  be  one.  What  1 
mean  to  say  is  that  to-day  there  is  no 
jjassive  Americanism,  to-day  ever.v  loyal 
.\merican  must  be  an  active  American 
willing  to  coo]>erate  in  cAcry  way  for  the 
promotion  of  Americanism,  ready  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  ad\  aiu'e  the  eause  for  \\hicli 
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The  Warning  of  the  White  Mice 


THREE  or  four  white  mice  peer  out  through 
the  wires  of  a  cage,  in  a  front  line  trench 
"over  there."  A  soldier  near-by  Jceeps  a  watchful 
eye  on  them. 

Let  even  a  trace  of  ^ns  taint  the  air,  and  the 
mice,  far  more  sensitive  than  man  to  the  fumes, 
show  distress.  The  soldier  gives  the  alarm,  masks 
are  adjusted,  the  gaS  attack  is  defeated. 

In  every  business  there  are  gas  attacks  as  in- 
sidious and  dangerous  as  those  of  the  trenches. 
There  are  also  the  white  mice  of  business,  to 
give  warning,  and  there  must  be  men  on  the 
alert,  to  discern  the  approaching  peril  and  act 
quickly. 

The  gas  attacks  of  business  are  costs  that  run 
up  too  high  before  they  are  perceived. 

The  white  mice  of  business  are  the  little  cost 
sheets  that  tell  an  exact  story  of  manufacturing 
and  selling  costs  of  a  job,  during  a  given  period, 
or  of  a  line  of  goods.  One  job  may  typify  a 
thousand,  and  a  small  loss  on  one  job  may 
threaten  a  big  loss,  escaped  only  if  the  danger  is 
seen  and  averted  in  time. 


Our  Hammermill  Portfolios  of  office  forms  are 
valuable  to  manufacturers  because  they  include 
cost  forms,  factory  records  and  job  sheets — help- 
ful in  meeting  today's  rising  prices  of  materials 
and  labor"  with  accurately-kept  cost  figures. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  responsible  executive 
expect  to  arrive  at  a  selling  price  which  will 
get  the  business,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  a 
profit. 

As  a  matter  of  war  economy  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  Government,  wc  have  cut  six  colors  from  our 
line,  and  Hammermill  Bond  is  now  made  in  Pink, 
Blue,  (Jreen,  Canary,  Goldenrod,  Buff  and  White, 
and  in  three  finishes,  producing  a  bond,  a  ripple, 
and  a  linen  effect.  Your  printer  knows  this  depend- 
able, economically  priced  paper;  and  will  welcome 
your  instructions  to  use  it  for  all  your  office  printing 
— for  this  will  enable  him  to  give  you  satisfying  scnicc 
on  ever}'  order. 

There  are  more  than  thirty  Hammermill  Portfolios, 
containing  time-saving,  system-creating  office  forms, 
printed  on  Hammermill  Bond,  each  portfolio  applying 
to  a  different  line  of  business.  Write  us,  and  we  will 
send  vou  the  one  that  will  be  of  greatest  help  to  you. 
Any  printer  may  have  the  complete  set. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Look  Jor  this  ivatennark — if- is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


W        V 


"  T^/ie  Utility  Business  Paper  " 


—  "     '  »\*<^- 
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Keeps  the  Water  Coming 

"We  just  start  her  up  in  the  morning  and 
let  her  run — and  we  have  might}^  Httle  trouble 
with  her." 

That's  what  T.  J.  George,  general  foreman, 
says  about  this  Novo  Type  U  Pumping  Outfit 
owned  by  the  Standard  Bituhthic  Company. 

The  accompanying  photographs  were  taken 
near  Elsmere,  Delaware.  The  pump,  driven 
by  4  H.  P.  Novo  Engine,  was  pumping  a 
2-inch  stream,  3700  feet,  up  grade,  to  a  con- 
crete mixer  used  in  construction  work  on  the 
Lincoln  Highway. 

This  Novo  Outfit  was  handling  from  5000  to 
5500  gallons,  of  water  a  day,  with  practically  no 
attention.  The  engineer  of  the  mixer  simply 
started  the  pump  going,  in  the  morning,  and 
stopped  it  at  night. 

There's  Novo  Reliability  for  you — on  the 
job,  delivering  the  goods. 


OVO   ENGINE    QO. 

Clarence  E.Bexaent.\^ce-Pres.tGen.Mgr. 
855    Porter  Street,  Lansing,  -Michigan 

Chicago  Office 
800  Old  Colony  Building 


London  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

London,   Ontario 

Canadian  Distributors 
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we  are  struggling,  and  to  suppress  pro- 
Germanism  and  Pan-Germapism  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  appear. 

When  you  go  to  conference  you  will  meet 
many  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  prob- 
ably many  who  have  loved  ones  over  here. 
Tell  them  for  me  that  they  shall  be  proud 
of  their  American  soldiers,  and  even  if  there? 
will  be  those  who  will  not  return,  as  there 
will  be,  they  should  not  mourn,  but  should 
have  the,same  faith  that  their  boys  had,  a 
faith  in  God,  and  in  their  cause,  and  an 
ever-readiness  to  do  the  thing  that  was 
expected  of  them. 


Neither  cooties  nor  shrapnel  have  any 
lasting  efifect  on  the  cheerful  spirit  of  the 
American  soldier.  He  turns  a  smiling  face 
to  all  the  "fortunes  of  war,"  and  j)roves 
himself  a  hero  both  at  the  front  and  in  the 
hospital.  This  gratifying  fact  is  finely 
illustrated  in  a  letter  written  by  Private 
.\.  B.  Callow,  of  the  49th  Company,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  to«a  former  associate 
in  the  Armstrong  Cork  and  Insulation 
C!ompany  of  Pittsburg.  One  can  scarcely 
believe  that  a  wounded  man  could  run  on 
in  this  strain: 

I  got  hit  with  a  little  chunk  of  shrapnel 
in  the  last  drive  and  am  now  resting  my 
exceedingly  weary  limbs  in  a  hospital.  I 
have  a  fine  iron  hosi^ital  bed  to  sleep  in; 
beaucou-p  bewitching  little  Red-Cross  nurses 
flitting  about,  a  phonograph  right  at  the 
end  of  my  bed,  a  hot  shower-bath  when  I 
want  it,  beauconp  reading  matter,  and  last 
but  not  least,  old  friend,  a  beer  "parlor" 
right  alongside?  of  the  building. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  friend,  that  two  or 
three  days  ago  I  wouldn't  believe  there 
were  such  luxuri(>s  in  this  counlry.  There 
is  as  much  difference  between  this  hospital 
life  and  the  one  I  had  been  leading  as  there 
is  between  Pittsburg  and  Chicago  on  Sun- 
day.    And  that  is  some  difference. 

A  week  before  I  came  to  the  hospital, 
while  I  was  at  the  front.  I  indulged  me  in  a 
little  cootie  hunt  and  broke  the  record  that 
day  by  finding  fifty-two  of  .them.  Not  a 
bad  average,  eh !  That  is  not  exaggeration. 
1  had  a  fellow  alongside  of  me  counting 
them  on  an  adding  machine. 

When  I  hit  this  heaven  I  turned  in  ;ill 
my  clothes,  and  after  they  come  tiirougli 
the  incinerator  I  will  have  lost  all  my  little 
I)ets.  W^hen  I  hit  this  place  I  had  not 
washed  my  face,  hands,  or  teeth  for  three 
weeks,  and  my  breeches  and  blouse  were  all 
ripped  and  torn  to  pieces.  I  believe  they 
thought  I  was  one  of  those  Moroccans  that 
are  fighting  for  the  French. 

But,  Iioy,  you  ought  to  see  me  now.  I 
liave  had  about  "steen"  hundred  external 
water-baths  and  the  same  number  internal 
beer-baths;  my  mustache  curled  up  at  tiie 
ends,  hair  combed,  rest  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  shaved,  nice  clean  pair  of  pajamas 
and  bath-robe  on,  with  a  Prussian  C.uard 
belt,  that  I  got  off  a  dead  machine-gunn(>r. 
around  my  waist.' 

I  have  lots  of  souvenirs  with  me,  and  1 
liave  quite  a  time  keeping  tliem.  as  these 
tiospital  fellows  all  want  to  bu>-  tiiem  from 
me.  This  is  an  American  hospital,  but 
there  ar(>  all  sorts  1ut(<.  At  tiie  ehow-tabl<> 
to-night  there  were  the  following  nationali- 
ties represented:  French.  American  while 
man.  American  n(>gro,  French  Moroccan. 
Wussian.  Italian  and  a  Cliinanian.  Some 
gathering,  eh!  Tf  I  could  just  lingo  a  few 
of  those  tongues  1  would  sure  hav(>  some 
time.     There  are  sonu-  of  t  hose  d H uns 
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MARK 


The 

champion 

worry-chaser 

WHEN  a  pipe  smoker  gets  to 
worrying,  he  has  the  answer  right 
in  his  pocket.  Worry  simply  can't  stand 
up  and  make  a  fight  against  the  steady, 
comfortable  puff-puffing  of  a  good  pipe 
filled  with  good  tobacco.  A  fellow's 
thoughts  begin  to  run  smooth  and 
steady.  He  sees  things  their  right  size. 
To  get  the  champion  worry-chaser 
on  your  side,  you  just  get  a 


WeUiruitoTL 

UrsflVERSALU    PIPE 


The  W.  D.  C.  triangle  trade- 
mark  has  been  the  sign  of 
supreme  pipe  value  for  more 
than  50  years.  It  is  not  only 
on  every  Wellington,  hut  also 
on  pipes  that  we  make  of  every 
other  style,  size  and  grade. 
Grade  for  grade,  price  for 
price,  there  is  no  belter  pipe 
made  than  a  IV.  D.  C 


You  will  take  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  your  Welling- 
ton. It  has  a  well  that  catches  all  moisture  and 
tobacco  crumbs.  There  is  no  wheezing  or  bub- 
bling. No  tobacco  comes  through  into  your  mouth. 
All  you  get  is  clean,  cool,  dr\'  smoke,  which  the 
top  opening  in  the  bit  ."^ends  up  away  from  your 
tongue. 

The  bowl  of  every  Wellington  is  expertly  made  of  genuine  French  Bnar, 
seasoned  by  our  own  special  process  so  ihat  it  breaks -in  sweet  and 
mellow.  It  is  guaranteed  against  cracking  or  burning  through.  No  wonder 
the  Wellington  is  the  most  popular  pipe  in  the  world! 

All  good  dealers  soil  Wcllirtgton  Pipes  in  many  sizes,  shapes  and  grades 
from  75  cents  up.     Get  one.      You  will  he  glad  you  did  it. 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO.,  New  York 

World's     Largest     Pipe     Manufacturert 
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Duofold 


Health 
Undenucar 


Two 'fold  Fabric 

The  Warmth  of 
Wool 

The  Comfort  of 
Cotton 


Polish   Up    Your  English 


Get  a   vest-pockcL  copy  ol"   Fuutty   Uiclion.      It    will    help 
you  Ruard  againet  embarrassing  mistakes  and   inelegancies  j 
in  your  speech.     Points  out  the  common  word-misusages. 
By    mail,   as  tents.     Dept.    80s.    FUNK    &   WAGNALLS 
COM  PAN Y.  ,<S^-6o  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


An  order  for  more  Duofold  from  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  of  Great  Britain  included  this 
comment: 

' I   find   it   best    for    flying    on    active    service    in 

France,  owing  to  the  high  altitude  at  which  we  fly  in 
scout  machines.  In  the  flying  game  I  find  that  the 
underwear  one  wears  protects  him  best  from  the  cold, 
damp  air  of  15,000  ft.  and  not  the  coats  one  wears  over 
his  uniform " 

Warmth,   protection,   comfort — are  all  yours  in  Duofold. 
Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 

Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  846  Broadway  Chicago,  424  S.  Wells  St. 

National  U.nderwear  Standards:    "Duofold"  for  cold  weather; 
" Rockinchair"  for  warm  weather. 


Illllllllllllllllllll 


M  A  G  A  z  I N  E  js?  i?iirsTri 

riibliphf':*  cash  art  iisdiKnment.s,  artitk-s  liiid  Ic-s- 
RonB  on  Cartooning,  DosiKnintr.  IIluHlraf  in^.  l*t- 
tcrinKnn«K"halk-ta!kin»r.  Criticises  ani:it*'ur^  work. 
I    ttTostint;.  lu-lpful.  artistic.    Sstlsfactlon  guaran- 
teed or  ninnoy  refundi^d.     li'c  ia  copv.  $1  a  year. 

Send  $1  NOW,  stamns  or  bill,  to 
G.H.Lockwood.Edltor.JDept.  407    Kalamazoo, fWlch. 


Qfter  ShavineMJ^ 


Hinds    Honey    and    Almond 
('renin  will    make    the    skin    soft    and 
comfortable.     'Twill  stop  the  smarting,  heal 
the  scraped  or  cut  skin  and  even  though  you  shave 
every  day   'twill  keep   the   face   in  fine  condition. 
A  few  drops   on   the  brush  with  the    lather    makes 
shaving  easier.     It  prevents  chapping. 


->>>  . 


SAMPLES:      Be    sure    lo    enclose    stamps    with    your 
request.     Hinds    Honey    and     Almond    Cream    2c.     Both 
Cold    and   Disappearing  Cream  ^4c.      Talcum    2c.     Trial 
cake  Soap  8c.     Sample  Face   Powder  2e.,  TtIqI  Size  t5c. 
Attractive  Week<nd  Box  39c. 

Hindt  Cream  Tniirt  Ncccuitiei  trr  •cllinic  everywhere, 
or  will  he  miiird,  poilpaid  in  U.S.  A.,  (ram  Laboralorr. 

A.  S.  HINDS,  241  We»t  St.,  Portland,  Maine 


} 


Hinos 


OMSY    AND 
FACE, HANDS, SKIN 

"    AUDfOMI'l'-XlOv 
'^"•"•°  0"'->  B-r  *  S. HINDS 
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here  also.  They  keep  them  busy  cleaning 
up  the  place.  In  this  last  drive  1  took  some 
prisoners  back  to  headquarters  and  while 
there  guarded  a  herd  of  Hun  wounded. 
There  were  some  awful  sights.  This  mod- 
ern warfare  maims  a  man  up  horribly. 
There  was  one  German  wounded  who  was  a 
pitiful  case  especially  to  look  at.  Other 
Germans  were  sitting  about,  but  made  no 
attempt  whatsoever  to  help  him.  We  went 
up  and  helped  him  as  best  we  could. 

That  is  one  of  the  manj'  sights  j'ou  see 
up  there,  and  of  course  there  are  beaucoup 
of  them  about  here  in  the  hospital. 

Do  you  know,  these  American  boys  are 
wonders.  There  are  fellows  in  this  ward 
with  me  with  arms  and  legs  off  that  are  as 
cheerful  and  hilarious  as  any  of  us.  There 
is  one  kid  especially  whose  right  hand  was 
blown  off  just  above  the  wrist  by  a  hand- 
grenade  who  is  making  fun  continually. 
They  all  seem  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  count  it  as  part  of  the  game. 
And  it  is  the  same  up  at  the  front.  I 
have  seen  fellows  maimed  up  horribly, 
some  mortally  wounded,  laughing  and 
joking.  In  fact,  I  have  ridden  in  the  same 
ambulance  mth  them.  And  they  die  the 
same  w^ay.  In  coming  up  to  this  last  front 
I  was  with,  a  fellow^  I  had  been  "palling"  a 
little  with.  He  and  I  had  come  through  the 
Chateau-Thierry  affair  without  a  scratch, 
and  he  was  saying  continually  on  our  hike 
to  this  last  front  that  he  felt  it  in  his  bones 
that  he  was  going  to  get  his  on  this  coming 
drive.  And  he  did.  Three  machine-gun 
bullets  through  the  stomach.  I  was  with 
him  when  he  died  and  he  left  with  a  smile  on 
his  face.  He  said,  "What  did  I  tell  you? 
Paft  of  the  game,  you  know." 

This  letter  is  getting  rather  blue  in 
spirit.  I  didn't  mean  it  that  way,  tho  I 
just  wanted  to  show  you  the  wonderful 
spirit  the.se  guys  are  showing  over  here. 
It  is  the  typical  American  spirit.  Every- 
thing is  a  game  and  there  is  a  chance  to  be 
taken. 

I  don't  expect  to  be  here  verj'  long,  as 
mine  doesn't  amount  to  much.  They  can 
keep  me  just  as  long  as  they  want,  as  I  have 
no  kick  comir.g.  Say,  Skotchie,  I  forgot  to 
mention  these  American  nurses.  They  are 
humdingers,  I  want  to  tell  you.  I  have 
seen  beaucoup  of  these  French  girls,  and  it 
did  my  heart  good  to  lay  my  eyes  on  a  trim, 
clean  little  American  figure  when  I  hit  this 
place.  And,  Skotchie,  those  girls  are  all  for 
you  here.  There  isn't  anything  they  won't 
do  for  you.  There  is  one  in  my  ward  who 
certainly  has  my  eye.  .She  is  a  little  queen 
and  is  from  Boston.  Me  for  the  baked 
beans! 


Stories  of  tlie  fortunate  deflection  of  bul- 
lets by  carrying  "good  books"  next  the 
heart  are  often  told  in  war-times,  but  it  is 
th(^  lot  of  few  soldiers  to  be  saved  by  tho 
"toting"  of  a  canteen.  This  odd  experi- 
ence happened  to  Corporal  IT.  E.  Hilty, 
A.  E.  F.,  who  details  the  circumstances 
in  the  following  letter  to  a  friend  in  Los 
Angeles : 

Am  sending  home  my  "wounded  can- 
teen" and  will  try,  in  a  few  words,  to  tell 
you  its  history  and  mj'  experiences  in  the 
big  battle  that  halted  the  Boche  last  Mon- 
day, before  he  even  got  a  good  start. 
Toward  bedtime  the  order  came  to  sleep 
with  all  our  clothes  on  and  have  everything 
where  we  could  get  hold  of  it  quickly.  I 
even  wont  one  lietter  and  rearranged  my 
pack,  putting  all  my  toilet  articles  in  the 
top  with  my  emergency  rations,  and  made 
my  bed  so  that  when  I  got  out  I  could  roll 
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The  Government  Orders  y^merican  Footzvear  to 
be  Simplified^  Economized  and  Standardized  I 

Now  Is  The  Time  To  Insist  Ox  Branded  Shoes 


THE  United  States  War  Industries  Board,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  conserve  every  possible  ounce  of 
industrial  energy  and  to  effect  every  possible 
manufacturing  economy,  to  help  win  the  war,  has 
established  certain  shoe  making  regulations  that 
vitally  concern  shoe  values  and  prices. 

All  shoes  made  after  October  15,  1918,  are  to  be 
graded  according  to  retail  prices. 

A  grade  includes  shoes  retailing  from  $9. 00  to  $12. 00. 
B  grade  includes  shoes  retailing  from  $6. 00  to  $8. 50. 
C  grade  includes  shoes  retailing  from  $3.00  to  $5.50. 

No  shoes  are  to  be  made  to  retail  at  over  $12  the  pair. 

Every  shoe  must  be  stamped  with  the  serial  number 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  grade — A,  B,  or  C,  to 
which  it  has  been  appointed  by  the  Government. 

This  standardization  limits  shoe  manufacturers  to  the 
use  of  black,  one  shade  of  brown  and  white  leathers. 
These  cannot  be  used  in  combination.  This  will  sim- 
plify tanning  processes  and  eliminate  all  fancy,  expen- 
sive and  unstable  leathers,  release  tanning  equipment 
for  other  purposes,  conserve  labor  and  money  invested. 

Certain  technical  manufacturing  restrictions  are  im- 
posed that  will  limit  the  number  and  variety  of  styles 
that  may  be  made.  This  will  reduce  the  number  of 
styles  usually  carried  by  dealers  to  meet  individual 
fancies.  With  fewer  styles  to  choose  from,  it  will  be 
easier  and  quicker  to  fit  the  customer.  This  should 
effect  an  economy  in  retail  store  keeping.  The  re- 
duced man  power  will  be  better  able  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  nation  and  less  capital  will  be  tied  up  in 
slow  moving,  capricious  shoe  stocks. 

Manifestly  there  will  be  several  standards  of  value 
in  each  grade.    All  shoes  marked    A"  will  legitimately 
belong  in  that  grade  by  Government  authorization. 
But — the  maximum  meaning  of    y/"  value  will  depend 
on  who  makes  the  shoe  so  marked. 

Now  as  never  before  it  behooves  the  consumer  to 
know  the  standing  of  the  manufacturer  who  makes 
his  shoes.    Noiv  it  is  vital  to  know  if  that  manufac-- 
turer  has  been  accustomed  to  making  the  bulk  of  his 
shoes  in  the  highest  grades  or  in  lower  grades. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  manufacturer  who  has 
never    employed    anything    but  the  finest   materials. 


whose  workmen  have  never  made  anything  but  the 
highest  quality  of  shoes,  who  has  special  technical 
knowledge  of  how  to  secure  the  ultra  refinements  <jf 
fit  and  finish,  is  prepared  to  put  the  utmost  quality 
in  the  "A"  grade  shoe. 

The  name  of  "Nettleton".has  always  stood  for  the 
very  zenith  of  shoe  craftsmanship.  For  over  40  years 
it  has  meant — the  finest  leathers  tanned,  the  most 
stylish  lasts,  the  most  exquisite  carefulness  in  making. 
Now    it    stands    for    highest    possible    values  among 

A"  grade  shoes. 

Nettleton  shoes  will  be  made  only  in  '  A"  grade. 
The  name      Nettk-ton"  means  highest  quality. 

Nettleton  interpretation  of  "A"  grade  means  the 
same  careful  workmanship  that  has  always  distin- 
guished Nettleton  footwear.  It  means  the  same 
careful  selection  of  leathers,  without  blemish,  of  finest 
known  tannage.  It  means  we  will  cheerfully  co- 
operate with  the  Government  by  conforming  Nettleton 
workmanship  to  the  limited  number  of  styles  and 
leathers  that  we  are  permitted  to  use,  but  that  the 
utmost  Nettleton  skill  and  the  highest  quality  ma- 
terials allowed  us  will  go  into  these  models.  These 
war  time  styles  will  include  a  choice  of  popular 
Nettleton  lasts  that  permit  the  perfect  fitting  of 
every  foot. 

Today  is  the  time  to  insist  on  branded  shoes.  '  A'  * 
grade  is  protection  within  certain  broad  lines.  Shoes 
branded  "Nettleton"  represent  assured  quality  by 
the  largest  manufacturers  in  America  of  men's  fine 
shoes  exclusively. 

Nettleton  Shoes  are  sold  by  representative  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  Their  stocks  now  include  a 
limited  quantity  of  Nettleton  Shoes  made  before  the 
Government  order  took  effect.  Men  who  appreciate 
the  exclusive  refinements  of  Nettleton  workmanship 
are  able  today  to  exercise  a  broader  choice  and  indi- 
vidual taste,  than  will  be  possible  when  these  stocks 
are  exhausted. 

If  you  are  not  sure  where  Nettleton  Shoes  are  to 
be  had  in  your  vicinity  and  are  persuaded  that  the 
name  Nettleton  represents  a  definitely  assured  and 
desirable  value,  write  direct  to  us  here  at  the  factor> 
for  booklet  "Economy  Through  Quality"  and  the 
name  of  our  agent  nearest  you. 


i  U.  S.  Army  officers  have  set  the  seal  of  their  approval  : 

E  on  Nettleton    Militan    Footwear    Extraordinary  \ 

I      A.  E.  NETTLETON  CO.,  Syracuse,  New  York      | 

E  Largest  Manufacturers  in  America  of  Men  s  Fine  Shoes  Exclusively  \ 
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ROSES,  Violets  and  the  earlier  blooming  potted  plants  comp>ete 
with  late  Chrysanthemum  varieties,  to  dominate  Thanksgiving 
displays  in  Flower  shops  everywhere.  It's  needless  to  say  that 
flowers   will    contribute  much  to   your  Thanksgiving    observance. 

This  Thanksgiving,  perhaps,  your  soldier  boy  will  be  on  furlough,  or  you'll  entertain  another 
soldier  boy  in  his  place.  Think  how  much  he  will  appreciate  the  presence  of  flowers  there 
in  your  home. 

Your  florist  is  ready  to  handle  Thanksgiving  orders  with  infinite  care  as  to  details  of  arrange- 
ment.    The  cost  will  be  small  as  you  desire. 

It's  appropriate  to  send  Thanksgiving  Floral  Remembrances 

flowers  may  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  through  the  florists'  Telegraph  Delivery 
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f|  — for  any  chosen  molif 

In  drawing  room,  living  room,  boudoir  or  hall  wherever  a 
special  mode  of  decoration  is  desired  "KAPOCK"  Drapery 
Fabrics  are  ideal.  Soft,  radiant  shades  with  lasting  silk-like  finish. 

\a)t.t>Mtja  / 


Ask  to  see  them  at  your  favorite  store. 

Rrqucst  your  denier  towrite  us  for  free  "KAPOCK  SKETCH 

BOOK"    auKKCo'iriR    practical   decorations   for   your  home. 

Look   for   basting   thread   trade   mark  in  the  selvage  which 

identifies  ijenuine  "Kapock"  Fabrics 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO..  Dept.  T.  Philadelphia 


it  up  and  strap  it  into  the  pack-carrier 
without  losing  any  time  at  all. 

ilad  only  been  asleep  a  short  time  when 
I  awoke  with  a  start  to  hear  a  roaring  as  if 
every  gun  in  the  universe  had  opened  up  at 
once.  Every  one  in  the  barrack  was  up 
and  I  didn't  waste  any  time  in  carrying  out 
my  program.  Had  just  about  completed 
rolling  ray  pack  when  I  heard  the  sergeant 
calling  for  his  detail,  so  I  got  into  my 
equipment  of  belt,  pack,  gas-mask,  steel 
helmet,  and  two  bandoleers  of  cartridges  and 
was  off.  Outside  it  looked  as  if  hell  had 
broken  loose.  The  night  was  inky  black 
and  broken  in  all  directions  by  the  flash  of 
guns  and  exploding  shells,  while  the  noise 
was  deafening.  The  report  of  the  guns, 
the  exploding  shells,  the  whistle  of  them 
overhead  and  the  scream  of  the  shrapnel 
and  shell-fragments  combined  to  make  one 
mighty  roar.  But  soon  my  ears  got  accus- 
tomed to  it  and  I  could  distinguish  the 
various  sounds.  After  going  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  my  eyes  were  burning  and 
watering  and  mj'  throat  was  dr\-  from  the 
smoke,  and  fearing  there  might  be  gas 
about,  which  there  was  in  small  quantities. 
I  stopt  long  enough  to  adjust  my  mask  and 
then  proceeded  to  my  post.  Another  man 
was  to  be  there  too,  and  he  did  not  arri\  e, 
so  I  started  to  look  around  for  shelter,  but 
1  knew  of  none  and  naturally  didn't  find 
any. 

As  we  were  supposed  to  keep  up  a  laision 
with  the  next  post  where  the  sergeant  was, 
1  crouched  by  a  tree  to  sort  of  get  a  hold  of 
myself  and  decide  what  to  do,  for  I  couldn't 
keep  up  the  laision  myself  and  watch  the 
post  too.  While  crouching  there  the 
shells  were  breaking  everywhere.  How 
anybody  could  live  out  there  I  don't  know, 
unless  the  good  Lord  sure  enough  loved 
them. 

But  while  debating  as  to  what  I  should 
do,  the  Bochc  decided  for  me.  A  shell 
broke  directly  across  the  road,  not  over 
fifteen  feet  in  front  of  me,  and  as  I  ducked 
my  head  to  get  what  protection  I  could 
from  my  helmet,  something  hit  me  on  the 
right  hip  with  force  enough  that  I  rolled 
comi)letely  over  before  I  could  stop.  I 
straightened  out  my  right  leg  and  it  was 
still  in  working  order.  So  I  got  up  and 
was  surprized  that  I  could  stand  with  only 
a  little  pain.  I  got  a  hold  of  my  gun  and 
took  a  few  steps  about  and  could  hardly 
realize  that  I  was  still  all  there.  Next  I 
gingerly  put  my  hand  back,  expecting  to 
feel  blood.  Well,  it  was  all  wet,  but  cold, 
and  I  knew  well  I  wasn't  that  cold-blooded, 
and  then  proceeded  to  forget  about  it. 
Toward  dawn  the  firing  increased  in  vol- 
ume, just  before  the  Boche  advanced. 
And  his  surprize  and  defeat  by  the  Ameri- 
cans you  have  all  read  about. 

When  it  w^as  daylight  I  started  in  to 
examine'  myself,  and  the  canteen  I  am 
sending  tells  the  story  of  my  escape  from 
a  serious  wound  nnich  better  than  1  ever 
could.  As  you  will  notice,  the  piece  of 
shell-fragment  hit  the  very  thickest  place  it 
could.  Th<>  edge  of  the  cup  was  hit  first, 
and  then  the  fact  that  the  canteen  was  full 
of  water  helped  slow  it  up.  Coming  out,  it 
again  struck  the  edge  of  the  cup.  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  double  canvas  that 
fastens  the  cover  to  the  belt.  This  was 
barely  i>enetrat(>d.  Notice  also  that  the 
end  of  the  fragment  is  covered  with  alu- 
minum from  the  cup. 

(\an't  let  you  see  what  it  did  to  me,  but 
I  luu  e  a  black  and  blue  spot  about  as  big 
as  the  size  of  the  cup  on  my  hip  directly 
o\er  the  hip  joint.  So  all  together  I  think 
1  was  pretty  lucky  and  would  not  trade  that 
night  of  thrills  for  anything,  but  wouldn't 
bid  a  cent  for  another. 
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When  a  Preventable  Accident 

is  a  Crime 


Before  the  war  a  preventable  motor 
car  or  motor  truck  accident — if  no 
one  was  hurt — was  merely  an  incon- 
venience and  an  extravagance. 

Usually  the  burden  fell  upon  the 
insurance  company. 

Now  a  preventable  motor  car  or 
motor  truck  accident  is  a  crime. 

It  means  an  additional  drain  upon 
steel,  upon  labor,  to  supply  new 
parts,  and  a  burden  on  over-taxed 
transportation. 

Criminal  wastage  means  clogging 
the  national  machinery,  placing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  winning 
the  war. 


Were  not  Weed  Chains  so  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  there  was  any  way 
to  get  along  without  them,  and  escape 
accidents  and  the  destruction  of  tires, 
the  problem  would  be  simple. 

Failure  to  use  chains  on  slippery 
roads  means  multiplying  accidents. 
Non-creeping  chains  cut  the  tires 
to  pieces. 

Reckless  use  of  Weed  Chains 
means  there  will  not  be  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  war,  and  of  motor 
cars  and  motor  trucks  necessary  to 
essential  industries. 

Every  pound  of  steel  is  needed  to 
do  important  work. 


«If  You  Please" 

You  Are  Asked  to  Subscribe  to   This   Pledge 


To  save  gasoline  I  will  stop  my  engine 
when  I  leave  my  car  idle. 

To  save  my  Weed  Chains  I  will  use 
my  car  in  bad  road  weather  only 
when  necessity  compels. 

If  I  use  my  car  when  roads  are 
slippery  I  will  not  leave  the  garage 
without  putting  on  my  Weed  Chains. 


To  safeguard  against  accidents  and 
repairs,  I  will  put  on  my  Weed 
Chains  at  the  first  drop  of  rain. 

To  prolong  the  life  of  my  Weed  Chains 
I  will  take  them  off  the  moment  the 
roads  are  safe;  later  I  will  make 
sure  they  are  cleaned  and  dried. 


WeeJ  Chains   for 
Pneumatic  Tires 


W»ed  Chaint  for 
Solid  Tirrt 


Save  Your  Weed  Chains 
as    You    Save    Gasoline 


American  Chain  Company,  Inc.  j^ 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
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No  Passing-  Through 

The  main  road — the  only  good  one  for  miles  around. 
A  tree  falls  across  it — and  traffic  is  paralyzed.  You 
don't  want  to  go  around.    Bad  luck  indeed. 

It's  more  than  bad  luck  when  it  occurs  in  your  own 
body.  Constipation  can  wreck  your  system,  because 
there  isn't  any  way  around.  Food  waste  collects  in  your 
lower  intestines  and  blocks  the  passage.  Leave  it  there, 
and  it  stagnates  and  causes  increased  fermentation  and 
production  of  poisonous  substances,  w^hich  are  absorbed 
into  the  blood  and  carried  all  over  the  body. 

But  the  Nujol  Treatment  will  help  Nature  to  clear  the  passage, 
easily,  smoothly  and  harmlessly.  Pills,  salts,  castor  oil,  mineral 
waters,  may  clear  the  way  temporarily,  but  they  are  attended 
by  griping  pains,  weakening  of  the  muscles  of  the  intestines, 
induction  of  abnormal  dryness,  all  of  which  increase  liability 
to  another  and  more  serious  traffic  jam  before  long. 

Police  your  own  body-traffic  with  Nujol.  Pass  your  food 
w^aste  out  of  your  system  at  regular  hours,  just  as  you  w^ash 
your  face  at  habitual  times.  Nujol  is  not  a  drug.  It  acts  easily, 
harmlessly,  naturally.  Nature  intends  your  bowels  to  be  reg- 
ular. A  bottle  of  Nujol  on  the  shelf  of  the  medicine  cup- 
board will  remind  you  to  help  them  in  the  natural  way.  Ask 
your  druggist. 

Vv  /TW1 117  CT  •  Nujol  is  sold  only  in  sealed  bottles  bearing  the 
rr  lit  H,I,H,^,  Nujol  Trade  Mark.  All  druggists  in  U.  S. 
aiui  Canada.      Insist  on   Nujol.      "\'ovi  may  suffer  from    substitutes. 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD   OIL  CO.    (NEW  JERSEY) 

50  T?t():u!\v:iv,   New  "^'ork. 


Nujol 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Time  to  Cut  It.—"  Don't  you  think  her 
voice  ought  to  be  cultivated?" 

"  No,  I  think  it  should  be  harvested." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Can  This  Be  True? — A  cynical  bachelor 
sa3's  that  when  a  girl  asks  time  to  consider 
she  want.s  to  consider  her  chances  of 
getting  another  fellow. — -Boston  Transcript. 


Military  Exercise. — "  My  daughter  is 
takijig  fencing  lessons  and  you  should  see 
how  she  can  feint." 

"  That's  nothing.  You  ought  to  see 
how  mine  can  throw  a  fit." — Baltimore 
American. 


A  Proper  Start. — "  So  j'our  husband 
refused  to  buy  you  an  automobile?  " 

"  Not  exactly  refused;  he  said  I  ought 
first  to  become  familiar  with  machinery 
in  general,  so  he  bought  me  a  se^Wng- 
n^achine. "'—i^06<o/i  Transcript. 


^ 


Has  Another  Think  Coming. — Pick- 
pocKKT  (visiting  friend  in  jail) — "  I  hired 
a  lawyer  for  you  this  morning.  Slim,  but 
I  had  to  hand  him  mv  watch  as  a  retainer." 
PAL—"  And  did  he  keep  it?  " 
Pickpocket — "  He  thinks  he  did."^ 
Buffalo  Express. 


Isn't  It  Awful?—"  What  is  the  matter 
now?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  Matter  enough,  I  should  say.  Now 
that  we  poor  girls  are  making  enough 
money  in  the  munition-factories  to  buy  a 
lot  of  clothes  we  have  to  wear  overalls." — 
I ndianapolis  Star. 


Hurry    Call    for    Doctors. — Bacon — "  I 

saw  by  the  paper  that  at  one  station  in 
France  Salvation  Army  girls  make  and  ser\  c 
2,000  doughnuts  a  day  to  our  soldiers." 

Egbkrt — "  Well,  I  saw  they  were  calling 
for  more  doctors  and  nurses  Over  There. '" 
—  Yonkers  Statesman. 


History's  Verdict. — The  K.mser — "  You 
told  me  they  had  no  ships,  but  they  are 
here.  You  told  me  they  could  not  charter 
any  ships,  but  they  are  here.  What  shiji 
brought  them?  " 

AD.irTANT-GENER.\L — "  The  Lnsitania. 
your  Majesty." — Kansas  City  Star. 


A  Fair  Exchange. — M.\td  (from  ne.xt 
door) — "  Mr.  Jones  sends  his  compliments, 
and  would  you  please  shoot  yoiu-  dog.  as 
it  keeps  him  awake?  " 

Mr.  Snapp — "  Give  my  respects  to  ISIr. 
.Tones  and  tell  him  I  shall  greatlj'  be  his 
debtor  if  he  will  poison  his  daughter  and 
burn  her  piano." — Boston   Transcript. 


Helping   the   Food  .\dministrator. — One 

industrious  war-gardenor  is  jnctured  as 
working  busily  and  reflecting  on  the  virtue 
of  raising  his  own  food-supply. 

"  If  everybody  grew  his  own  vege- 
tables and  ate  less  meat,"  he  soliloquized. 
"  we'd  put  old  Bill  on  the  biun  in  a  hurr\ . 
This  is  lough  work,  but  I'll  stick  to  it  ifit 
kills  me.     I'm  with  Hoover  ou  this." 

At  this  point  a  fine  assortment  of  earth- 
worms wa^  unearthed.  The  digger's  re- 
Hwtions  immediately  .'shifted  to  a  shady 
stream  and  the  linal  scene  shows  him 
happily  fishing. 

"  Oh.   well."'   he   reflects    to    soothe  his 
conscience,    "  vegetables  or   fish;    it's  all* 
the  same  to  Mv.   Hoover." — War-Garden 
Guyed. 
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Is  Your  Car 


Protected  With  Radiator  Insurance? 

DON'T  let  radiator  trouble  and  worry  interfere  with  your 
business  or  mar  your  pleasure.  Use  Johnson's  Freeze- Proof,  then  forget 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  frozen  radiator.  Leave  your  radiator  uncovered  on  the 
coldest  day — leave  your  car  at  night  in  an  unheated  garage — It  Can't  Freeze, 

.  TOHNSON'S  FREEZE-pROOF 

is  the  logical  anti-freeze  preparation  to  use.     It  is  inexpensive — does  nut  evap- 
orate— is  non-inflammable — easy  to  use — and  guaranteed. 


Does  Not  Evaporate 

Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  does  not  evaporate  or 
steam  so  one  application  is  sufficient  for  the 
whole  winter.  It  raises  the  boiling  point  of 
water  20°  to  40° — chances  of  overheating  are 
reduced  correspondingly. 

Truck  and  fleet  owners  will  find  Johnson's  Freeze-Proof 
a  great  time  and  money  saver.  Your  trucks  will  always 
he  on  the  job,  and  in  the  coldest  weather  it  will  be 
"Business  as  Usual"  for  you. 

Fanners  will  find  Johnson's  Frcezc-Proof  a  utility  product — for 
automobiles — tractors — gas  engines — trucks  — <uid  electro  ligluiiii; 
and  heating  plants. 


Do  It  Now! 

Don't  wait  until  zero  weather  to  protect  >our 
car.  Decide  now  to  use  Johnson's  Freeze-PrtKjf 
jHirchase  your  supj^K"  from  your  dealer  and  read 
and  follow  the  directions  carefully. 

A  little  time  spent  now  cleaning  the  radiat<»r  and  putt- 
ing on  new  hose  connections  will  save  you  unlimitj-d  time, 
liouble,  worry  and  expense  during  the  winter  months. 

One  package  will  prottvt  a  Ford  to  .^"^  below  zero,  and  two  p.ick- 
ages  will  protect  a  Ford  to  50'  Ixlow  zero.  See  scale  on  jxick- 
age.     Cost  SI  .51)  per  package  in  U.  S.  A.  Fast  of  Rockies.    Get 

it  from  vour  local  dealer. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 


For  Delivery  Cars 


For  Gas  Engines 


For  Trucks 


For  Tractors 
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Avoid  Substitutes 

Look  for  "Champion ' 

on  the  Porcelain 


ampion 


Champion,  T^-l** 
Price  $1.00 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


More  continuous  service  will  be  required 
of  all  motor  vehicles  during  the  period  of 
the  war. 

Their  transportation  value  Is  an  incalcu- 
lable asset  to  indi%idual  owners,  and  in  the 
aggregate,  to  the  nation. 

Owners  are  therefore  husbanding  their 
cars  with  greater  carefulness — 

1  hey  are  wisely  insuring  maximum  engine 
efficiency  by  using  the  spark  plug  that  ex- 
perience has  irrefutably  demonstrated  to 
be  superior,  the  spark  plug  with  the  name 
"Champion"  on  the  porcelain  as  well  as  on 
the  box. 

Look  for  this  name  there  and  you  will 
protect  yourself,  agauist  substitutes.  Most 
dealers  are  aiixious  to  call  it  to  your  attention. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

ChamDion  Spark  Plug  Co     of  Canada.   Limited,    IVindsor.    Ont. 


Not  the  Same. — Bacox — "  Did  you  say 

he  aAvoke  one  day  to  find  liimself  famous?  " 
Egbert — "  No,    I   did  not.     I   said  he 
dreamed  he  was  famous  and  then  woke 
up." — Yonkers  Slatesman. 


His  Own  Fault 

Man's  hair  turns  yray  before  woman's, 
That's  known  in  every  clime, 

The  explanation's  easj%  for 
He  wears  his  all  the  time. 

— Punch  Bowl. 


Mice  Becoming  Useful.  —  Visitors  — 
"  You  don't  keep  a  cat?  " 

Host — "  Not  now.  You  see,  the  women 
have  invaded  all  the  professions,  so  the 
wife  thinks  we  ought  to  have  a  few  mice, 
in  case  of  burglars." — Judge. 


Did  His  Best.—"  So,"  sobbed  lima 
Vladoffovilchskioffsky,  "  Ivan  Nine-spot- 
ski  died  in  battle.  You  say  he  uttered 
my  name  as  he  was  dying?  " 

"  Part  of  it,"  replied  the  returned  soldier 
— "  part  of  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


No  Mail  Service,  Anyhow. — Willie 
HoHENZOLLERN  (after  Berlin  fell) — "  But, 
mein  friendt,  I  want  to  MTite  a  letter  to 
papa." 

Yankee  Guard — "Nothin'  doin',  Heinie. 
We  don't  have  asbestos  stationery  around 
here." — Indianapolis  Star. 


One  on  the  Rabbit. — "  You  seem  to  have 
lost  your  faith  in  a  rabbit's  foot." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley, 
"  I  done  thought  it  o\er.  An'  de  more  I 
thought,  de  more  I  couldn't  figger  dat  de 
rabbit  wot  furnished  de  foot  had  be^n 
lucky  for  his  ownse'f." — Washington  Star. 


Fighting  Word  in  Pittsburg.—"  What 
shall  we  name  the  baby?  "  asked  Nick 
Patsisogsky,  of  Pittsburg,  when  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  gathered  to  attend  tlio 
clu"istening. 

Daniel  Locrek.  a  cousin  of  the  proud 
father,  said  "  Willielm,"  and  the  christen- 
ing ended  in  a  free-for-all  fight. — Indianap- 
olis News. 


From  a  Future  Novel. — Their  eyes 
nictski. 

With  a  great  sobovitch  she  sank  into 
liis  annski. 

"  CursakolT  youski  !  "  he  criedovitcli. 

lie  kissigoffed  her  againski  and  againski. 

"  Ahaski  I  "  she  sneerediski,  "  at  last- 
ervitch  we  have  meteroffski !  " 

"  dawdski,"  ho  exclaimod,  "  all  my 
life  1  liavc  beenovitch  a  damphoolski !  " — 
Life. 


Wilhelm  No  Piker.— Attila  the  Hun  was 
a  piker — a  j)oor,  doddering,  incfticient, 
tender-hearted  old  fuss-budget.  Wo  liavo 
learned  tliat  during  tlio  last  four  years. 
No  pop.    No  science.     No  poison-gas. 

How  did  Weyler  earn  that  terrific 
reputation  that  he  had  in  189S?  Ho  was  a 
quiet,  law-abiding,  carpet-slippered  old 
Spanish  gentl(>man.  and  as  harmless  as  a 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  Wiiat  did  ho  know 
of  brutality? 

Villa,  dead  or  iilWe,  used  to  pose  as 
some  pumpkins  in  the  realm  of  polite 
Initchery.  Where  did  he  get  that  stuff? 
Ho  was  only  a  movio  crook. 

Xoro  got  away  witli  a  lot  of  notoriety 
in  his  time  as  a  first-class,  all-around 
blackleg,  but  he  was  only  an  amateur. 

For  further  jiarticulars  address  W. 
Hohenzollern,  1313  Main  Street,  Pots- 
dam.— Richmond  Times- Dispatch. 
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iVrti'^  (iHi/  f^'rtr  Dcpartmrnti'  Office  Suililiiigs,  Tf^ashm    !    ..  I>.  C. 


Turner  Ccnuruetirn   Co.,  yn^:nrrrs  anJ   Cnr.itrurttrn 


he  Government  Buys  Daylight^ 
Ventilation,  Fire  Protection  &  Durability 


Hoc  lire  a  flit.'  of  the 
sf  I  urtures'zv/iere  Fenestra 
alone  meets  the  starularJs 

V.  S.  Nitrate  Plant, 

Shefficl.l,  Ala. 

l"i>ro  River  ShipbuiUlinp 
Co.,  Siiviiinluiii,  Mass. 

Savage  Anns  Corp., 

I'tica,  N.  V. 

;'.  S.  I'Tojcclile  IMaiil, 

Charleston,  W  .  \a. 

Dodge  Bros.  OrJnanci- 

Plant,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I.ibby,  McNeil  &  I.ibbv, 
Chicago,  ill. 

Army  Supply  Base, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal, 

Rock  IslamI,  111. 

Standard  Steel  Car  Co., 

Hammond,  Ind. 

Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Ford  P.atrol  Assembly 

Plant,  Kearney,  N.J. 


The  new  Navy  and  War  Departments'  Offices,  the  largest  concrete 
building  in  the  world,  contain  396,000  square  feet  of  Fenestra  Solid 
Steel  Windows,  as  compared  with  forty-two  acres  of  floor  space. 

The  insistent  demand  for  uninterrupted  quantity  and  quality  in 
Government  production  and  other  wartime  work,  has  created  new 
standards.  Well  lighted  interiors  are  necessary  to  avoid  expensive 
delays  and  costly  errors.  Shadow  zones  are  not  tolerated.  Amj^le 
fresh  air  ventilation  is  a  requisite  for  healthy,  hai')py  workei*s  and 
continuous  output.  Products  and  production  must  be  protected  from 
fire  peril.  Hence— the  big  majority  of  buildings  erected  during  the 
past  year,  for  Government  production,  are  equip]ied  with  Fenestra 
windows.   This  national  endorsement  is  your  best  building  guide. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  4301  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  ^lich. 
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Rub  two  highly-polished  bars  of  finest  steel  together.  Without 
oil  or  with  an  inferior  oil  you  will  get  friction. 

With  a  quality  oil  at  the  places  of  contact,  you  could  rub  till 
doomsday,  but  the  bars  would  never  wear  out.  The  oil  literally 
spreads  a  film  between  the  places  of  contact  and  keeps  the 
metal  separated. 

A  film  of  poor  oil  will  break  down  and  give  friction  its  deadly 
chance. 

This  is  why  you  should  see  to  it  that  the  lubricating  oil  in  your 
motor  is  a  quality  oil,  why  you  should  use  Havoline  Oil. 

HAVOLINE  OIL 


REG.  U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


it 


It  makes  a  difference'* 


Your  motor,  bearings,  and  cylinder  must  be  protected  by  oil  that 
does  not  break — no  matter  what  the  weather  or  speed  at  which 
you  drive,  no  matter  how  hot  the  engine  becomes.  You  can 
depend  upon  Havoline. 

There  is  no  practical  way  to  test  motor  oil  unless  you  use  it  in 
your  automobile.  No  "free  sample"  will  prove  anything,  except 
to  the  expert  analytical  chemist.  But  if  the  experience  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  better  class  of  car  owners  all  over  the  country  is 
worth  anything,  you  can  empty  your  crank-case  today,  clean  it 
out  with  kerosene,  buy  a  can  of  Havoline,  fill  up  your  motor,  and 
start  her  running.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  new  lease  of  life 
your  good  old  car  will  take,  running  on  Havoline.  You  may 
find  it  necessary  to  drive  your  present  car  next  year,  and  the  year 

after  that.  The  oil  you  use  is  important 
to  the  life  of  your  car,  whether  you  con- 
tinue to  drive  it  yourself  or  want  a  good 
price  for  it  when  you  sell  it  or  trade  it  in. 
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HAVOLiNE 

OIL 

Indian  Refining  Co. 
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J 

i 

■m 

Havoline  Oil  comes  in  sealed  containers, 
your  guarantee  of  uniform  quality. 

Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of  Havoline 

Oil  and  pure,   sweet  talloxv.      Clean  to 

handle  and  correct  in  body. 

5n^iau  IRrtiutuu  CCnmpamt.  New  York 

Jliinirtinratrft 
ProJiictrs  an  J  Refiners  of  Petroleum 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  WAR 


THE    WESTERN    FRONT 

October  30. — Paris  reports  spirited  en- 
gagements west  of  St.  Fergeux  and 
advances  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Oise  and  east  of  Monceau-le-Neuf. 
There  is  a  comparative  lull  in  fighting 
on  the  British  fronts. 

West  of  the  Meuse  General  Pershing's 
men  capture  Ainere^illc  and  hills  beyond. 

October  31. — The  British  Second  Army 
and  P^ench  and  Belgian  divisions 
launch  an  attack  on  a  wide  front  along 
the  Scheldt  and  push  then*  way  east 
of  Tournai,  the  enemy  falling  back 
rapidly.  EAery  objective  was  carried 
and  1,000  prisoners  taken  by  the  British. 

A  violent  German  counter-attack  west 
of  St.  Fergeux  is  repulsed  by  the  French, 
Avho  in  two  daj's  capture  1,453  men. 

American  troops  advance  their  line 
north  of  Grandpre  and  occupy  the 
Belle joyeuse  Farm  and  the  southern 
edges  of  the  Bois  des  Loges. 

November  1. — In  spite  of  resistance,  saj's 
the  Paris  official  report,  the  enemy  was 
forced  to  give  up  ground  in  the  region 
of  Banogne  and  Recou\Tance.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Americans,  French 
troops  on  the  Aisne  front  captured 
Rilly  -  aux  -  Oise.  Farther  south  the 
Aisne  is  crossed  and  Semuy  and  Voneq 
carried  in  sharp  fighting.  East  of 
Vouziers  a  foothold  is  gained  on  Les 
Alleux  plateau  and  the  western  out^ 
skirts  of  the  Vandy  Wood  are  reached. 
Several  hundred  prisoners  and  a  num- 
ber of  guns  are  taken. 

In  the  course  of  operations  west  of  the 
Preseau-Valenciennes  road  the  British 
capture  between  2.000  and  3,000  Ger- 
mans. During  October  their  forces  in 
France  capture  49.000  men.  including 
1,200  officers,  925  guns,  7,000  machine 
guns  and  670  trench  mortars. 

West  of  the  Meuse  the  Americans  ad- 
vance about  three  miles  and  take 
3,000  prisoners. 

November  2. — Under  Franco-American  at- 
tacks between  the  Aisne  and  the  Meuse 
the  Germans  break  into  full  retreat. 
Piirsuing  the  enemy,  the  Allies  ad\ance 
four  miles  fa  the  center  of  the  fourteen- 
mile  front.  On  the  right  the  Americans 
capture  eight  villages,  sixty  cannon,  and 
many  prisoners.  Semuy  is  taken  on  the 
loft,  and  the  south  bank  of  the  Ardennes 
Canal  is  reached.  Farther  south,  after 
capturing  Bois  Vandy  and  the  village  of 
Ballay.  the  troops  reach  the  outskirts  of 
Les  Alleux,  Quatre  Champs,  and  La 
Croix-aux-Bois. 
General  llaig's  men  surround  and  oc- 
cupy Valenciennes  and  push  a  mile 
beyond  the  city.  East  of  Valenciennes 
they  hold  the  village  of  Marly  and 
advanced  detachments  enter  St.  Saulve. 

November  3. — Official  dispatches  show  the 
Germans  in  full  retreat  on  three  fronts. 
French  and  Americans  sweep  ahea<i  on  a 
fifty-mile-front  line  abo^■e  Verdun. 
The  Argon  no  region  is  cleared  and  ad- 
ditional prisoners  and  stores  captured. 
The  Belgians  advance  thirteen  miles 
along  the  Dutch  border  and  reach  the 
apjiroaches  to  Ghent.  South  and  west 
of  Valenciennes  the  British  are  pursu- 
ing and  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the 
fleeing  enemy. 

General  Pershing  announces  that  in 
driving  forward  three  miles  west  of  the 
Meuse,  4,0(X)  jirisoners,  including  four 
battalion  commanders  and  their  staffs, 
are  taken  by  the  Americans. 

Since  the  great  ofl'ensi\e  liegan  on  .luly  15, 
Paris  rei>orts,  the  Allied  armies  have 
captured  3t)2.^.">.')  men,  including  7,91X) 
offic<<rs,  as  well  as  0.217  cannon.  3<S,622 
machine  guns,  and  3,907  mine-throwers. 

November  4. — General  Ilaig  reports  that, 
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Business  that  Stays 


The  business  that  stays  is  the  business  that 
pays.  Business  that  has  to  be  turned  away  is  no 
more  profitable  than  business  which  never  pre- 
sented itself. 

When  the  sales  manager  goes  to  the  production 
manager  and  knows  that  the  factory  will  take  care 
of  him  on  every  order,  it  makes  a  big  hit  with 
him,  the  production  manager  himself,  and  the 
others  in  the  front  office. 

It  all  gets  down  to  a  matter  of  adequate  pro- 
duction, of  keeping  every  machine  operating  at 
top  speed  through  efficient  driving  equipment — 
a  consideration  particularly  worth  while  in  these 
days  of  unusual  demand. 

Hence  the  great  and  growing  demand  for 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  in  a  thousand  industries. 
These  are  the  motors  that  keep  wheels  turning, 
speed  the  work,  increase  output,  make  workers 
contented,  insure  profits. 

Robbins •  6c  Myers  Motors  have  been  doing 
this   for   twenty-one   years.       In   this   time   the 


name  has  come  to  be  a  guarantee  of  motor  de- 
pendability, whether  the  size  of  the  motor  be  1-40 
or  30  horsepower. 

For  the  same  reason,  makers  of  the  better 
motor-driven  devices  equip  their  product  with 
R&M  Motors.  To  be  Robbins  i<c  Myers 
equipped  is  a  sign  of  the  best,  whether  the  device 
be  a  washing  machine  or  vacuum  cleaner  for  the 
home,  an  addressing  or  mailing  machine  for  the 
office,  or  a  coffee  grinder  or  meat  chopper  for 
the  store. 

Dealers  who  sell  R&M  Motors  or  R&M 
equipped  products  have  learned  that  thev  stay 
sold.  And  the  sale  that  stays  is  the  sale  that  pays. 

Power  users,  electrical -device  manufacturers 
and  dealers  find  in  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  an 
unusual  value  of  performance,  quality  and  salability. 

The  Robbins  &:  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,   Ohio 

For  Tiventy-one  Yean  Maters  oj' ii^ua/i/y  Fans  anJ  Mitori 
Branches  in  All  Principal  ClUfs 


Motors  E  ^  ^ 
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A  Binding  Guarantee 

\A/hether  for  home,  library  or  commercial  bookbinding,  we  guarantee 
Book  Finish  Fabrikoid  to  outwear  and  outlook  comparable   grades  of 

leather  and  cloth. 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemouks  &-  Co. 

ADVERTISING   DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


Book  Fabrikoid 

Fairfield  RubbeKloth_  j 

Raytillle  Top  Material 

Industrial  Dynamites           1 

Motor  Fabrlkoiil 
Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Blasting  Powder                j 
Farm  Explosives 

Truck  Special 

Hunting  &  Trapshooting      < 

Industrial  Paints 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Railway  Paints 

Metal  Lacquers 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Pyroiylin  Solvents 

Bronze  Powders                ; 

— 

Town  &  Country  Painl 
Vitrolac  Varnish 
Flowkole  Enamel 

Commercial  Acids 

Challenge  Collars              i 

1 

Antoxide  Iron  Paint 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Brideeporl  Finishes 

Transparent  Sheeting 

• 

Auto  Enamel 

I'yra-Un  Rods  &  Tubes 

r  DU  PONT  t^ 


NAMt 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

BUSINESS 


STATF 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  PToJucts  Store 
Boardwalk,  Atlantic   City,  N.  J. 


!4gRIK0U 

BOOK  FINISH 

Extremely  tough  and  flexible,  it  does  not  crack 
or  wear  shabby. 

Stainproof,  waterproof  and  washable,  it  re- 
tains its  beauty  permanently. 

Indistinguishable  from  leather,  and  surpassing 
from  every  standpoint  of  economy  and  service. 

Book  Finish  Fabrikoid  stamps  in  ink  and  metals 
without  sizing. 

We  will  send  free  to  any  librarian,  manufac- 
turer, publisher  or  bookbinder  sufficient  Book  Finish 
Fabrikoid  to  bind  a  book. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Leather  Substitutes 

WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Works  at  Newbursh,  N.  Y..  und   Fairfield,  Conn. 
Canadian  Office  and  Factory,  New  Toronto,  Ont. 


THE   DU  PONT   AMERICAN   INDUSTRIES   ARE: 

E.  I.  du  Pom  de  Nemours  6-  Company.  Wilmington.  Delaware Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company.   Wilmington.  Delaware Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works.  Equitable  Bldg  .  N.  Y.  .    .  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 

The  Ailingion  Works.   72?  Broadway    N.  Y Ivory  Py  ra-lin  and  CIcanable  Collars 

Harrison  Works.  Philadelphia.  Pa Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  &■  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dyestuffs  Co..  Wilmm.nton,  Delaware Coal  Tar  Dycstuffs 
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breaking  dooply  into  tlio  enemy  posi- 
tions uionfi  a  thirty-mile  front,  tlio 
British  capture  more  than  10,(J00 
jjrisoners  and  2(X)  guns. 

Cl(!arinf{  th(;  last  of  tlio  wooded  defenses 
west  of  th(!  Meuse,  the  Americans  start 
a  new  attack  against  the  enemy's  hne 
east  of  the  river.  •  On  Pershing's  flank 
Gouraud's  army  force  the  Germans  to 
fall  back  behind  the  Ardennes  Canal 
to  Le  Chesne. 

Tlie  American  First  Army,  states  another 
dispatch,  has  passed  beyond  Stenay  and 
is  now  striking  for  S(;dan.  The  advance; 
is  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of 
Beaumont.  Further  west  the  troo|)s 
reach  Vernieres,  about  ten  miles  north- 
(^ast  of  Vouziers. 

In  Picardy  the  enemy  is  thrown  back 
from  two  or  three  miles  and  half  th(> 
Morrnal  Forest  is  wrested  from  him,  the 
troops  sweeping  in  force  across  the 
Sambre-Oise  Canal. 

A  correspondent  on  the  Verdun  front 
states  that  General  Pershing's  forces 
have  taken  over  5,000  prisoners  in  the 
present  movement  and  occupied  about 
forty  villages  in  the  territory  recon- 
quered from  the  Germans. 

November  T). — London  reports  the  Germans 
retreating  on  a  seventy-five-mile  front 
from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Aisne.  The 
Allies  have  crossed  the  Franco-Belgian 
frontier  between  Valenciennes  and 
Bavay,  eight  miles  west  of  Maubeuge. 
They  are  now  within  two  miles  of 
Bavay  and  have  captured  the  whole  of 
Mormal  Forest. 

American  forces  take  Liny-devant-Dun 
and  Milly-devant-Dun,  east  of  the 
Meuse,  and  occupy  the  hills  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river.  The  enemy's 
resistance  is  reported  broken  to  the 
point  of  demoralization. 

General  Haig  announces  that  twenty-five 
German  divisions  have  been  beaten 
in  the  last  two  days'  battle.  Between 
the  Oise  and  the  Meuse  the  French 
gain  six  miles  at  some  points  and  smash 
the  Hunding  defense  line. 
•     •  •  • 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

October  30. — ^While  the  enemy  is  stub- 
bornly resisting,  states  an  official  dis- 
patch from  Rome,  he  has  been  unable 
to  stem  the  victorious  onslaught  of 
Italian  and  Allied  troops.  Diaz's  men 
advance  six  miles,  reaching  the  foe's 
great  base  of  Vittorio,  twelve  miles 
beyond  the  Piave.  On  the  left  wide 
gains  carry  them  far  into  the  moun- 
tains, while  on  the  right  the  drive 
spreads  to  the  Adriatic  as  new  forces 
cross  the  lower  Piave.  Thirty-three 
thousand  prisoners,  100  villages,  and 
hundreds  of  guns  have  been  captured. 

October  31. — The  Italian  troops  sweep 
northward  fifteen  miles  through  the 
Venetian  Alps  and  reach  Pontc  nell' 
Alpi,  four  miles  northeast  of  the  enemy's 
base  of  Belluno  on  the  Upper  Piave. 
Through  the  capture  of  the  mountain 
pass  of  Vadal,  the  retreat  of  fifteen 
Austrian  divisions  operating  betwei>n 
the  Brenta  and  the  Pia^e  is  cut  oft". 
Fast  of  the  Piave  the  enemy  is  com- 
pletely routed  and  "the  successes  of  our 
armies  are  becoming  more  and  more 
stupendous."  The  nund)er  of  pris- 
oners captured  exceeds  aO.OtX)  and  o\er 
300  guns  have  been  counted. 

November  1. — The  Austrians  are  in  utter 
rout  on  the  east  half  of  the  battle-line. 
In  the  mountains  the  foe's  defens(>  is 
faltering  and  lu>  is  luirled  back  eight 
miles  by  an  Italian  ([rhv  west,  of  llie 
Piave. 

Xovember  2. — Rome  rejiorts  the  Austrians 
fleeing  from  Udine,  fifty  miles  east  of  the 
Piave.  On  every  sectcn-  of  the  12.")-mil<' 
front  the  enemy  is  giving  way  before  the 
smashing  blows  of  the"  Allies.  Eighty 
thousand  prisoners  and  l.tUK)  guns  lia\e 
been  coy n ted  up  to  this  date. 
-Vii    official    Bern    telegram    reeei^•ed    at 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THIS  FREE 

Catalog  of  Gifts 

SIMPLY  send  us  your  name  and  address    a 
postal  will  do — and  learn  how  you  may  sit 
comfortably  in  your  easy  chair,  and  without 

leaving  your  own  fireside,  select  your  Christmas  gifts  by  mail 
with  absolute  assurance  of  complete  satisfaction. 

For  over  half  a  century  Vantine's  has  been  the  Mecca  for  seekers  of  gifts 
that  are  different — that  cannot  be  duplicated  elsev/here  in  America.  The  Vaniine  cat- 
alog brings  the  stocks  of  this  wonderful  store  to  your  door  and  enables  you  to  do  your 
wartime  Christmas  shopping  by  mail  pleasantly  and  profitably,  at  your  leisure,  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  home.     Address  Dept  15. 

AAVANTIME-e-CO  Inc. 


Fifth  Avenue  €r  39th  Street, 


NEW  YORK 
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Your  security  is  in  your  own  hands 
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T  is  for  you  alone   to  say  whether  you   will   have   the   proven 
security  and  enduring  protection  of  Yale  locks  and  hardware. 

Your  hardware  dealer  has  "Yale."  And  he  has  the  particular 
Yale  product  you  need  to  best  serve  your  particular  purjxjse. 

Yom-  problem  of  security  and  protection  is  no  jiroblem  at  all 
when  you  install  "Yale."  Tli<>  quality  and  the  scrrixx  are  built  into 
every  Y:ile  product — into  V:ilc  Night  Latches,  Padlocks.  Door 
Closers,  Builders'  Hardware,  Cabinet  J^cks  and  the  famou.s  Yale 
Chain  Blocks. 

Yale  Products  for  Sale  by  Hardimre  Dealers 
The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street 

Cliicauo  Office:  77  lCa.st.  Lake  Street 

Caiiailiaii  Yalr  &  Towno  t,l(l..  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 
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.DOUGLAS' 

PUT  TO  WORK^ 
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VI 


IN  t866  W.  L.  DOUG- 
LAS WENT  WEST  AND 
LOCATED  r  N  BLACK 
HAWK,  COLO ,  A  ROUGH' 
AND  READY  PJ  O  N  E  E  R  TOWN  ,' 
WHERE  HE  CONTINUED  HIS 
CHOSEN  TRADE  OF  SHOE- 
MAKING. 


:-m^^ 


,  5  500 


M 


STAMPING  THE    HE- 
TAIL     PRICE     ON     THE 
BOTTOM    AT    THE     FAC- 
TORY      PROTECTS       THE 
WEARER    AGAINST    UN- 
REASONABLE   PROFITS. 
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MANUFACTURING 
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"T/f£  SHOEWM^'^  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE" 

$5<5o  $/|.oo  $4-5(^^^.00 $f^.oo  $700  gj^  $3£2 


Vou'll  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price?"  when  the  shoe  sales- 
*  man  is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton, Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


CAUTION  -Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom  and  the  inside  top  facinK. 
If  the  stamped  price  has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  105  W.  L.  Douglas  stores  and  over  9000 
W.  L.  Douglaa  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
W.  L.  Douglas  by  mall.  Send  for  booklet  telling 
bow  to  order  shoes  through  the  mall,  postage  free. 


l^9s,Jnr-i^uOv^ 


President  W.   L.    DOtJOLAS 

SHOE  COMPANY. 

161    SPARK    STREET, 

BROCKTON     -    -     MASS. 


Happiness  Here  Below  ^^'^oint'^f^vi^ 

that  it  finys  to  ciiltiiiate  ofiii»ii'siii.  Kcad  Walter  DeVoe's 
"  I.iTTLii  SriiDirs  IN  Sflf-He.\i  iNG."  Ji.io  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 
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insPjrixes 

Would  you  write  a  jingle  for  $150?  It 
might  be  worth  it  to  us.  Nine  prizes 
— $150.  $100.  $75.  $25  and  five  $10.  to 
be  awarded  Dec.  15th  for  short  rhymes 
which  best  feature  ZYMOLE  TROK- 
KYS.  Used  wherever  voices  are  used. 
Keep  the  voice  fit.  Not  cough  drop'* 
— but  mildl  ■  antiseptic  throat  par.- 
tilles  of  real   worth.     At  all  druggists. 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Company 

1243  E.  Jefferson  Ave. 
Jingle  Department  Detroit,  Mich. 


IMcv  l.riiiK  U.alth 
it    Patented.      Seiul 


IDEAS  WANTED 

postal  for  Needed  Inventions.  List  of  I'atent  Buyers  and 
(Juide  Book.  Tells  How  to  Secure  Patoni  tliroiigli  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Base  andFloo 
one  continuous 

P»^c«- J^r 


j  Put  On  Like  Plaster-Wears  Like  Iron  ' 

(        T'  t     f»  composition  mntt-riii],  cuslly  npplifd   In  plu-^ti*-   foim  , 

1^   nr  iirw  wiKxl,  Iron,  cuncrvto  or  othor  volid  fnuiula-  \   , 

Hi  3-8  to  1-2  In.  thlck-Doci  not  crack,  pec!  or  fomo  * 

'  ■""  fonndnttnn  ' 

.Out'   erainrd,    uniootli,  non-!«Iip-  ^{ 
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Washington  says  Vienna  regards  the 
situation  on  tlie  Italian  front  as  abso- 
lutely hoi)eless.  Seventy-three  divi- 
sions are  said  to  have  mutinied  and 
quit  the  battle-field,  and  iVmerican 
troops  ha^•e  landed  at  Pola. 

November  3. — Rome  announces  the  cap- 
ture of  Trent  and  Trieste,  and  whole 
ref^ments  of  Austrians  surrendering 
during  the  advance.  Italian  cavalry 
have  entered  Udine,  fifty  miles  beyond 
the  Piave. 

November  4. — Before  the  armistice  went 
into  effect  at  ',i  p.m.,  November  3, 
states  an  official  dispatch  from  Rome, 
300,000  Austrian  soldiers  and  not  less 
than  "),000  guns  had  been  captured  by 
the  victorious  Italian  armies. 
London  reports  that  the  Italians  have 
landed  at  Zara.  Dalniatia,  and  Wash- 
ington gets  official  information  of  their 
advanced  guards  occupving  Scutari 
in  Albania.  East  of  the  'Piave,  16,000 
prisoners  are  taken. 

November  5.— Trieste  advices  note  that 
Italian  naval  vessels  have  landed  troops 
on  the  Dalmatian  islands  of  Lissa  and 
Lagosta  and  at  Fiume  and  hoisted  the 
Italian  flag. 

Rome  now  estimates  that  500,000  prison- 
ers were  taken  before  the  armistice 
went  into  effect  and  that  the  booty  in- 
cludes 2.50,000  horses. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

October  30. — A  dispatch  from  the  Verdun 
front  reports  a  banner  day  in  American 
aviation.  Various  enemj-  points,  of 
troop  concentrations  were  attacked 
and  twenty-one  German  machines 
downed. 

October  31. — London  reports  si.\ty-four 
enemy  machines  destroyed  and  fifteen 
driven  down  out  of  control  on  the 
Western  Front.  Eighteen  British  ma- 
chines are  missing. 

November  1. — Rome  official  ad\aces  note 
that  great  numbers  of  aii'planes  are 
l)receding  the  Italian  troops  and  operat- 
ing their  machine  guns  on  the  retreating 
enemy  columns. 

It  is  officially  admitted  at  Berlin  that 
serious  damage  has  been  done  in 
Heidelberg  by  an  Allied  air-raid. 

November  2. — Italian  and  AlUed  a\'iators, 
states  a  Rome  dispatch,  are  "complete 
masters  of  tlie  air  and  continue  without 
pause  their  daring  activities."  The 
railway  stations  in  the  Sugana  Valley 
were  bombed  at  night. 

No\ember  3. — London  reports  thirty-one 
raids  over  Germany  by  the  independent 
air -force  last  week.  Fifty  tons  of 
bombs  were  drojit  and  considerable 
damage  done  to  some  of  the  enemy's 
most  vital  war-industries. 

American  bombing  machines  made  two 
attacks  on  the  Verdun  front.  At 
Beaumont  a  warehouse  was  destroyed 
and  an  aiiiniunition  dump  exploded. 
In  Stenay  another  ammunition-tlumi> 
was  exploded. 

Washington  reports  that  the  German 
Governimnit  has  notified  the  United 
States  that  since  (Vtober  1  German 
air-forces  have  been  inuler  ord«'rs  to 
bomb  only  im])ortant  hostile  military 
objects  within  the  iiiiniediate  operations 
of  war  on  the  assumption  that  the  Allied 
air  forces  were  to  receive  similar  in- 
structions. Tlie  note  protests  against 
recent  raids  on  so\en  German  towns, 
witli  loss  of  life  among  tlie  civilian 
population,  and  says  tliat  unless  sucli 
raids  cease  Germany  can  not  refrain 
from  similar  attacks  on  Allied  territory 
outside  the  war-zone. 

A  dispatch  from  the  \*erdun  front  re- 
jiorts  thirty  German  airplanes  brought 
<lown  by  American  fliers  and  three 
balloons  destroyed.  Seven  American 
planes  are  missing. 

Since   the   resumption   of   the  American 


It's  the  Chassis 
that  Gets 
the  Try-Out 

— An  Advertisement 
to  Car  Dealers 
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Your  customer  often  buys  a 
car  simply  because  of  its  body 
lines,  finish,  quality  of  upholstery , 
accessories  and  conveniences. 

But  sooner  or  later  the  pur- 
chaser finds  out — by  what  hap- 
pens, and  what  doesn'  t  happen, 
on  the  road — that  there  is  an- 
other car  inside  the  one  he 
or  she  has  bought. 

That  inside  car  expresses' the 
maker's  conception  of  the  value 
of  performance  and  durability. 

The  outside  car  makes  the  first 
impression  on  your  customer — 
but  the  inside  car  leaves  the 
last,  and  permanent ,  im- 
pression. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  pass- 
ing over  the  chassis  in  silence: 
for  every  word  you  express  in 
sincerity  now,  means  a  better 
satisfied  customer  later  on. 

Tell  a  man  what  he  can  expect 
of  his  starting,  lighting  and  ig- 


nition system, and  that  he  cannot 
abuse  it,  and  he  won't  blame  you 
if  it  sometimes  needs  attention. 

Tell  him  his  engine  will  some- 
day have  to  be  overhauled,  and 
why,  and  whencthe  time  comes 
he  will  be  glad  to  pay  for  good 
service. 

Tell  him  about  lubrication, 
carburetor  adjustment,  brake 
adjustment  and  so  on  and  he'll 
thank  you. 

Tell  him  how  the  adjustability 
of  Timken  Bearings  enables  him 


^  These  Cadillac  cars  under  test   are  typical  of 

B  -  the  care  exercised  by  tht  most  successful  car 

I  builders   to    assure   quality    and    reliability    in 

,  the  fundamental  working  parts  of  the  chasBis. 


to  take  up  the  effects  of  wear, 
avoiding  repairs  and  replace- 
ments, and  how  they  preserve 
the  efficiency  of  gears  and  axles. 

Thus  if  he  has  some  trouble 
elsewhere,  he  won't  condemn  the 
car.  He'll  realize  how  many 
troubles  are  due  simply  to 
neglect.  He'll  appreciate  all  the 
more  his  Timken  Bearings,  and 
other  parts  that  never  need  re- 
pair and  will  say.  "There's  a  lot 
of  good  stuff  in  this  car  after  all." 
He  might  never  give  the  car 
credit  for  some  of  these  things, 
if  you  don't  tell  him — because 
they  haven't  called  atten- 
tion  to   themselves. 

Timken  Bearings  arc  but  one  of  many 
quality  points  in  a  high-quaht\-  car, 
of  course,  but  it's  worth  while  to  know 
each  one. 

If  you'd  like  to  be  on  the  mailing 
list  of  the  Timken  Magazine,  which 
publishes  many  valuable  jxiinters  about 
Timken  Bearings,  drop  us  a  line  on 
your  business  letter-head. 


THE  TIMKEN   ROLLER   BEARING   COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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'"P'HEIR  wonderful  beauty  makes  them  neither  more 
■*■  expensive  nor  less  practical.  You  will  find  them 
recommended  with  equal  pride  in  exclusive  shops  where 
Beauty  is  paramount  and  in  those  thrifty  communities 
where  mere  appearance  is  secondary  always  to  Durability 
and  Value. 

They  are  the  choice  alike  of  Milady  of  Luxury  and  the 
careful  housewife  who  makes  each  dollar  do  its  utmost. 

M.  J.  Whittall  Associates  _ 

287  BRUSSELS  STREET       -       -       WORCESTER,  MASS. 


"  Oriental  Art  in 
Whittall  Rugs" 
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SaVo  air  MOISTENER 
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FILL     WITH     WATER,     HANG     ON 

BACK    OF    ANY    RADIATOR 

OUT   OF    SIGHT 

Converts  (lr>'  indoor  air  into  a  moist. 
wholesome,  henltliful  atmosphere 
.Saves  llcatth.  Furniture,  Piattos  and 
*5'/c  of  your  Cotil  Hills. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

SaVo    Manufacturing    Co. 

Oupt.  L,  39  S.  La  Sollo  St.,  ChJcaRO,  III. 


INVMIKNC'Ii  Oil'  TIIK    AIINI>  ON  TIIK  UODY 

By   I'lml  Diiliuls.  M.I>.    l^iiio,  C'lolh,  til  pii^'cs.    COcciits. 
FUN'KA  \VA(;NALI.S   company,   Piilw.  NKW  YORK 
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cut  annaitl  (use  mainttnanrr  cost>  80% 
'I  manjr  of  our  leading  induttric*. 
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The  name  ia 
always  in 
the  glove. 


Fownes  quality  is 

always  Fownea 

quality — in  war 

times  as  in  any 

other  times.    Since 

1777  that  name  has 

been  an  interna^ 

tional  guidc'mark  to 

good  gloves. 

Leather, fur,  s>!k,fahna. 
At  the  PriyicipaL  ISIiope, 

American  art   and 

•Lill  liQvc  produced 

FILOSETTE 

■urpaasinR any  fab- 
ric slov*  imported         > 
Fa»  before  the  war.  -^i-^^ 


offcnsixc  (;n  the  Sedan  front,  saya 
another  dispatch,  our  aviators  brought 
down  124  enemy  airplanes.  lo.sing 
twenty  machines  during  the  operations. 

November  .5. — American  fliers  bomb 
Mouzon  and  Kaucourt  on  the  Verdun 
front  as  enemy  troops  are  passing 
through  the  villages.  Fourteen  Fokkers 
are  l>rought  down  and  three  American 
machines  are  missing. 

THE    WAR    AT    SEA 

October  30. — Paris  has  a  telegram  from 
Rome  stating  that  the  Austrian  Fleet 
has  been  concentrated  at  Fiume. 

November  1. — A  large  fleet  of  British 
mine-sweepers  begin  to  clear  the  Darda- 
nelles of  mines. 

The  British  Admiralty  picks  up  a  German 
wireless  stating  that,  according  to  an 
imperial  proclamation,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Navy  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  South  Slav  National  Council. 

Copenhagen  publishes  Hungarian  reports 
tiiat  sailors  at  Pola,  the  Austrian  base 
on  the  Adriatic,  have  mutinied  and 
seized  the. war-ships. 

November  2.^A  Budapest  dispatch  says 
the  crews  of  the  entire  Austrian  Fleet  at 
Pola  have  mutinied,  seized  all  the  ships 
of  various  nationalities  there,  and 
declared  they  will  only  obey  their 
respective  national  councils. 
Basel  reports  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Safety  in  Trieste  sent  a  torpedo- 
boat  to  Venice  to  ask  the  commander 
of  the  Allied  fleet  in  the  Adriatic  to  oc- 
cupy Trieste  and  that  a  naval  force  has 
been  dispatched  for  that  jnirpose. 

An  official  telegram  from  Rome  states 
that  Italian  naAal  detachments  have 
cleared  the  coast  region  on  the  right 
of  the  battle-front  and  reached  the 
Tagliamento.  ^Monitors  aided  the  land 
forces. 

Washington  is  informed  that  the  Austrian 
super-dreadnought  Viribus  Vnitis,  flag- 
ship at  the  naval  base  of  Pola.  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  November  1.  by 
an  Italian  naval  tank. 

November  3. — An  authoritative  statement 
received  in  Paris  says  .Jugo-Slay  leaders 
have  informed  President  Wilson  by 
wireless  of  their  seizure  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Fleet  and  announced  their 
readiness  to  hand  over  the  vessels  to 
the  United  States  Government  or 
representatives  of  the  Allied  navies. 

AFFAIRS    IX    RUSSIA 

October  30. — A  dispatch  from  Copen- 
hagen says  the  Bolsheviki  have  decided 
upon  a  "general  massacre  of  all  the 
ui)i>t'r  classes  on  November  10. 
Petrograd  newspapers  rej)ort  that  Foreign 
Minister  Tchitcherin  addrest  a  note  to 
President  Wilson,  October  24,  stating 
that  IJussia  was  ready  to  conclude  an 
armistice  on  the  evacuation  of  occupied 
territory,  and  asking  to  be  informed 
when  '"vou  intend  to  witiidraw  your 
troops  from  Murman,  Archangel,  and 
Siberia." 

October  31. — The  Copenhagen  office  of  the 
RIoscow  Prisoners'  War  Relief  Com- 
mittee a|>peals  to  .Xnicrifa  in  belialf  of 
the  2.()()l),0()()  Hussian  i)risi)ners  in 
(lormanv  and  .\ustria,  200.000  of  whom 
are  ill. 
According  to  a  Petrograd  telegram  re- 
ceived at  Amstt>r(lain.  Mme.  Bresh- 
kovskava  was  shot  October  27  on  the 


charge 
regime. 


of      opposing     the     Bolshevik 


November  1. — Ad'dressing  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Hol)ert  Cecil.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  refers  to  the  amount  of  blood 
shed  by  the  present  go\ernment  of 
Kussia,  and  adds:  "The  British  Gov- 
ernment  will  shrink  from  nothing 
within  their  power  to  gel  every  British 
subject  out  of  Russia,  and  unquestion- 
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Wfinder  on  DangerTrail^ 

A  firsl-liand  picture  of  tlic  war  rc'rcntl_\'  readied  an  American  mother  iVoin  lier  only  son  "Somewhere 
in  I'Vance."     Part  of  the  letter  follows: 

"Karly  tliis  inorninR  vc  piislied  forward  from  ....  tlirniieh  a  hlankcl  of  fog.  a  vaiil  al  .1  time,  and  lalor  in  tlic  day  «iili  tin- 
inisL  still  hariKinK  thifk  1  and  four  others  found  oiirsch'es  cut  off  from  our  rfKimcnt  -onu'wluTc  iti  N'o  Man'-*  Lanil.  \Vc 
stopi)cd  for  a  bit  hopins  the  mist  would  lift,  bnt  no  stuh  lurk.  The  air  was  filU  d  with  (rt-rman  sludls  and  more  than  an 
etpial  nund)or  of  ours.  We  could  hear  the  stulterinK  of  dozens  of  niachim-  Kuns  KoiuK  at  the  same  time.  "Let's  ko."  said 
someone.  And  then  we  suddenly  realized  that  we  had  lost  all  sense  of  direction  and  in  that  uncharted  liadcs  didn't  stand 
one  rhancc  in  a  hundred  of  finding  our  own  lines. 

*'  Then  luipi>oned  one  of  those' little  things  in  life  which  impress  themselves  upon  one's'niind  more  de*'pl>'  than  many  a  greater 
moment.  One  of  the  boys  had  produced  a  compass,  f  )f  all  the  many  things  our  kits  contained  only  one  out  of  the  five  of 
us  had  thought  of  bringing  a  compass.  After  that  we  were  glad  the  fog  held  tight,  for  the  little  old  compass  guided  us 
liack  to  the  '  .Stars  and  Stripes '  and  another  chance  to  g(»  '  <  )\'cr  the  Top.'  " 

And  .SO,  you  fathers  and  mothers,  sister.s  and  sweethearts, when  yon  want  to  jjive  something  of  vital  value  to  the  wonderltii 
person  yo^i  are  sending  "Over  There"  to  put  liis  shouldi^r  to  the  wheel  of  the  most  just  war  luimanity  ever  fotight. 

Give  Him  a  T^lbr  Quality  Compass 

tlie  romjiass  which  for  years  has  won  and  lu'lil  tlie  conlidencc  of  outdoor  men — proved  to  them  tliat  tliey  could  iinhesitafinyly 
entrust  thfir  lives  to  its  direction  because  liack  ot  eaih  S;itjr  Quality  Comi>ass.  buildini;  into  it  sturdy  permanent  accuracy. 
lies  the  expert  care  of  JBjilr  workmanship  and  supervision — the  expert  selection  of  ^licr  material  and  the  nearly  seventy 
xcars  Tar/or  experience  trained  in  making  delicate  indicating  and  recording  instruments  that  are  correct. 

All  'Jqi'kr  Quality  Compasses  have  heavily  maijnetized  needles,  delicately  balanced  and  extremely  sensitive.  Also  jeweled 
centers  and  watch  stops. 


USANITE.-As    lllu.striiteil.       llunt.r  rase.        Bar 

iieciil. points  treated  with  radio-aetive  material 

— I'iisily  reati  at.  iiijrht.     White  metal  ease,  $4.t)0. 
Cold  lille.l.  $7.au. 

CEEBYNITE.— As  illustrated.  Hunter  ease.  Float- 
ing: dial.  North  and  South  points  luminous  at  nitfht. 
Whilemelal  ease.$3.Bn.    Coldfilled.  $fi.r.O. 


Floating  dial.     Wliit« 
liar    needle.    White 


MERAOIAL.-llunter   case. 

Miitnl.ase,  W.ao. 

AURAPOLE.— Hunter    caac. 

mi'l.'il  ease.  {.S.OU. 

CYDAWL.-Hunter  ease.     Flat  nee.lle.  half   bluod. 
steel  type.  White  metal  case,  $2.5t1. 

LEEOAWL.  ~  As    illustrated.      Oihmi    face.       Flat 
iieeill,-.  half  blued  steel.    White  metal  cane,  J1.26. 


LITENITE.  —  Open  case,  beveled  cryatal  irla^s 
FloatiuK  dial.  North  and  S'iuthp<»ints  luminous  at 
niKht.  White  metal  came.  %Z.'2Iy. 

FLODIAL.  —  Open  caj*e,  beveled  crj'atAl  irlass. 
Floating  dial.     While  metml  case.  tl.TS. 

MACNAPOLE.— Open    caao.     Bar   needle.      While 

met.1l  (  as,-.  $1.76. 


Go  to  your  dealer  first.     Insist  on  a  Zi£r  Quality  Compass  as  named  above:  don't  be  talked 
into  accejitinif  a  substitute.     Hut,  if  you  are  not  convenient  to  a  dealer,  remit  direct  to  us. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Denripliiv  folilfr  on  rc(iiiesl. 
liiHil;.  Ciimpass  Sinn  Post  of  ll'orW.  7<)<:. 
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Applied  Patriotism 


Woman  has  made  herself  in- 
dispensable to  the  Nation's  war 
activities.  This  is  being  demon- 
strated daily  in  many  splendid 
ways.  The  telephone  operator 
takes  her  place  in  the  front  ranks 
of  our  "national  army"  of  w^omen. 

Back  of  the  scenes,  invisible, 
her  war  work  is  to  make  tele- 
phone communication  possible. 
Through  her  the  Chief  of  Staff 
in  Washington  speaks  to  the 
Cantonment  Commandant  in  a 
far-off  state.  The  touch  of  her 
fingers  forges  a  chain  of  conver- 
sation from  Shipping  Board  to 
shipyard,  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral to  supply  depot,  merchant 
to  manufacturer,  city  to  country, 
office  to  home. 


Without  her  this  increasing 
complexity  of  military,  business 
and  civil  life  could  not  be  kept 
smoothly  w^orking.  Hers  is  pa- 
triotism applied.  She  is  per- 
forming her  part  with  enthu- 
siasm and  fidelity. 

The  increasing  pressure  of 
war  work  continually  calls  for 
more  and  more  telephone  oper- 
ators, and  young  women  in 
every  community  are  answering 
the  summons — cheerfully  and 
thoughtfully  shouldering  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  telephone 
service  upon  which  the  Nation 
depends.  Each  one  who  an- 
swers the  call  helps  speed  up 
the  winning  of  the  war. 


^    AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


ERSONAL    PO>VE 

a  l)iK  prailical  l>ook  by  KcKli  J.  Thomiis, 

hIiowh  you  the  way  to  happincN    atul  succt'Hs 

lliroiiKh  nii'iilal  concentration  and  the  clevelop- 

inint  of  energy  and  will.     Read  il  and   make 

Kood.     I zmo,  cloth,  $t .7 ^;  by  mail,  ti.^7, 

FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourlli  Avenue.  New  York 


Health — Looks     Comfort 

Wear  this  sricnlifK-ally  conslrm  led  liealtli 
licit,  endorsi-d  by  physicians  and  snrseon-^. 
A  liuhl  lint  durable  support  for  the  abdo- 
men which  Kreatly  relieves  the  strain  on  the 

;d>ftiiniin.il  nitls(  Ic-t. 

THE   "WONDER" 

HEALTH   BELT 

Kclra'^p-*  llic  ton^inii  on  iIm- 
iitternal  liu.iiiK'nl^  ;iiic1  rm  < 
the  internal  orKaii**  to  re  iinu* 
their  proiHT  i^o-itionf*  ami  ikt- 
forni  their  functions  in  i\  nor- 
WITU  nial.   Iieatthfiil    way.     Easy  lo 

ndjiist  —  a  RTcnt  comfort  to 
the  wearer.  For  men.  women  and  children 
Send  for  the  belt  on  FIVE  dav-^'  VKV.V 
TRIAL.  If  satisfactory,  wnd  us  $2.50.  It 
not.  return  iM'lt.  (iive  normal  waist  meas- 
ure when  ordriinR. 

The  Well  Health  Belt  Co. 


The  Gift     , 

.     Your  X^ . 

AviatorWantsTD 


113  Hill  Stv 
en.  Con 


New  Hav 


DRUGGISTS  :  W'riN-  for  uroimMilion  wml  full  i>arti<-utnr 


Noii-Sluitti'rahli'  A 

REBISTALEYtTECTBB 

Ho  cnn  n!  '*  F»>  H  um;  n  pmr  ,  1  llii-ci'  n"M  ftuMfi  -  ^" 
fti'lo  KoiiKica  ifcnnmit'iKloil  Iiy  U.  s,  Arm>  Rud  nln 

U.S.  N»vy.    WHli- fi.'   II  •  .kk'l  i.f  BvUlorK"  exi"'ii.  i  c 

Iho  Sloro  where  ErKTKCTS  are  .old,  tir-seinl  $.2  ah. I  l.t-  ji 
■  Il  i-H.  i.>r  Die  K"KKle  hi*  wiititx.  \Vf  L'nnriiiiteo  (k'llverv  aiKlAAtld- 

r*ill    n.  M y  Iwk  If  Ji.u  \m»i,I  tl     (Ir-h-i   li'<w  f.-r  Ihiiely 

'■hil-tiiiB-  .l.-ll\riy. 

For  Army  and  Navy  Flyers 

Manufiicturcd     STKAl -SS  &  HIIK(;KI,EISEN 

OnK  [yy  "WG  Bro.i.lway         New  York  Ciiy 


eGoigles  that  Protect 


ably  mean  to  exact  justice  on  the 
people  guiltj-  of  these  outrages  when  they 
are  able  to  get  them  in  their  power." 

November  5.  —  The  American- Russian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  declares  that 
German  officials  could  prevent  the 
massacre  advertised  by  the  Bolshe\-iki 
for  November  10.  and  calls  upon  all 
religious  and  civic  organizations  to 
memoriahze  their  governments  to  unite 
with  the  Allies  in  warning  Germany 
and  Russia  that  all  participants  will  be 
outlawed  and  held  to  strict  account 
for  the  crimes. 

London  learns  that  the  Bolshe\'ik  Gov- 
ernment has  handed  neutral  ministers 
a  note  to  the  Entente  nations  asking  for 
the  opening  of  peace  negotiations  so 
that  hostilities  between  the  Allies  and 
Soviet  Government  maj'  end. 

THE    BALKAN    SITUATION" 

October  30. — Saloniki  reports  Serbian 
cavalry  reaching  the  Danube  east  of 
Semendria.  twenty-four  miles  southeast 
of  Belgrade,  and  occupying  Pozharevatz. 

October  31.-^Vienna  sends  out  an  official 
statement  that  Austro-Hungarian  forces 
are  withdrawing  from  occupied  terri- 
tory in  Servia  and  ha^  e  completed  the 
crossing  of  the  Danube. 

November  1. — Saloniki  has  official  in- 
formation that  French  and  Ser^■ian 
cavalry  have  reached  the  outer  de- 
fenses of  Belgrade,  capital  of  Servia. 

November  2. — The  Exchange  Telegraph 
Company  learns  that  the  Servian  ^Vrmy 
has  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  constitution  of  the  Greater  Ser- 
vian Kingdom. 

A  Zurich  dispatch  reports  that  King 
Boris  of  Bulgaria,  who  ascended  the 
throne  October  8,  has  abdicated  and  a 
peasant  government  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Tirnova  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Stambuliwsky,  who  is  said 
to  be  in  command  of  a  Republican 
army  of  40.000  men. 

November  3. — The  French  War  Office 
announces  that  the  Servian  Army  has 
reoecupied  Belgrade  and  reached  the 
Bosnian  frontier,  and  Ser\  ia  is  almost 
entirely  freed  from  the  enemy. 

THE    CENTRAL    I'OWERS 

October  30. — Addressing  the  new  State 
Secretary  on  October  21,  states  an 
Amsterdam  dispatch,  the  Kaiser  de- 
clares that  "The  German  peojile  shall 
be  the  freest  people  in  the  world." 

October  31. — Berlin  newspapers  report 
military  insurrections  in  Vienna  and 
Budapest.  October  30.  the  people  and 
troops  acclaiming  a  republic. 

A  Bern  dispatch  says  the  German  State 
of  Austria  has  been  created  by  act  of 
the  German  National  Council  of 
Austria  and  that  President  Wilson  has 
l)een  notified  of  the  fact. 

Geneva  adv-ices  not«  that  the  Croatian 
Parliament  in  .\gram  has  voted  for  a 
total  separation  of  Croatia.  Slavonia. 
and  Daliiiatia  from  Hungary,  and  tliat 
tht>  Hungarian  Diet  has  adojjted  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  con- 
stitutional relatitms  between  Hungarv 
and  Dalmatia.  .Slavonia,  and  Fiume 
lune  ceased  to  exist. 

Ba.sel  has  a  Vienna  telegram  reporting 
that  the  kingdom  of  Greater  Servia  has 
b(Hni  iiroclaimed  at  Serajevo,  Bosnia, 
and  that  the  assassins  of  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdiiuuid  have  been  released  by 
soldiers. 

London  receives  semiofficial  estimat(>s 
that  the  German  losses  :ince  .January 
were  2..500.000,  of  which  1,000,000  are 
permanent. 

November  1. — Messages  from  several  Euro- 
pean centers  repeat  reports  that  Austria- 
Hungarv  has  split  up  into  a  group  of 
iudciH'iulent  states.  Emperor'  Charles 
is  said  to  have  left  Vieima  and  Count 
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Tisza  is  shot  dead  by  a  soldier,  ('ount 
Karoiyi  announces  that  tho  Hungarian 
National  Council  has  taken  over  the 
government  of  Hungary;  the  ('roats, 
who  are  in  control  of  Fiume,  declare 
their  union  with  Italy;  the  Adriatic 
fi(!et  has  been  turnc^d  over  to  the 
Southern  Slavs  and  the  Danulx'  flotilla 
to  Jlungary;  and  G<!rniany  has  recog- 
nized the  now  Czecho-Slovak  Govern- 
ment in  Prague. 

November  2. — Bas<!l  report.s  a  new  Hun- 
garian ministry  formed  at  Budapest 
with  Count  Karoiyi  as  Premier  and 
C'ount  Batthyanyi  as  Foreign  Minister. 
A  Hague  dispatch  says  the  Bavarian 
Pnanier  has  notihed  iieriin  tha)  the 
Bavarian  royal  family  claims  tlw  im- 
perial tlironc  in  the  event  of  Fjinperor 
William's  abdication. 

Amsterdam  has  a  Vienna  telegram  re- 
porting the  formation  of  a  Provisional 
Soldiers'  Central  Committee  in  the 
State  Council  hall. 

November  3. — An  official  telegram  from 
Berlin  says  that  when  the  constitutional 
amendment  went  into  force  Emperor 
William  addrest  to  the  (ierman  Impe- 
rial (Miancellor  a  decree  indorsing  the 
decisions  of  the  Keichstag  and  avowing 
his  firm  determination  to  cooperate 
in  the  full  develoi)ment  of  the  new  laws 
which  shear  him  of  autocratic  power. 

The  Berlin  Tageblntt's  Vi(>nna  corre- 
spondent telegraphs  that  Kmperor 
Charles  conferred  with  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  political  leaders  Novem- 
ber 2,  and  announced  his  intention  to 
abdicate  and  go   to   Switzerland. 

A  dispatch  from  BaseK  states  that  Count 
Karoiyi  informs  the  Hungarian  Na- 
tional Council  in  Budapest  that  King 
Charles  has  freed  the  government  from 
its  oath  of  fidelity. 

November  4. — Berlin  newspapers  i)ublish 
a  message  from  Field  -  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  declaring  that  "our  honor, 
freedom,  and  future  are  now  at  stake. 
We  are  invincible  if  we  are  united." 
He  adds  that  if  the  (ierman  Army  is 
strongly  supported,  "our  Fatherland 
will  brave  all  onslaughts." 

Secretary  Lansing  announces  that  the 
Polish  Army,  under  the  supreme  jiolit- 
ical  authority  of  the  Polish  National 
Committee,  is  recognized  by  the  Unit(>d 
States  Government  as  autonomous  and 
cobelligerent . 

November  5. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch 
states  that  the  State  Council  at  Vieniui 
has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  German 
people  of  Austria,  d(H'laring  that  the 
country  is  in  danger  and  th(>  army 
breaking  up  in  disorder,  and  exhorting 
the  soldiers  to  join  the  German-Austrian 
army  corps. 

THE    TURKISH    SITUATION 

October  '.iO. — Washington  is  advised  from 
Teluiran  that  the  Turkish  forces  are 
withdrawing  from  Tabriz,  and  that  the 
Turkish  positions  in  Persia  an^  men- 
aced by  the  British  advance  from 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 

October  'M. — The  capture  of  the  entirt" 
Turkish  force  which  has  been  opposing 
the  British  on  the  Tigris  is  oHicially 
announced  in  London.  The  prisoners 
are  estimated  at  7.{KK). 

November  2. — The  Armenian  (\)rrespon- 
dence  Bureau  at  Amsti^rdam  is  in- 
fornu'd  that  a  state  of  anarchy  |)re- 
vails  throughout  Turkey  and  hundreds 
of  1-housaiuls  of  d(>s(>rt(M's  are  subsisting 
by  robbing  the  population. 

PEACE    NKOOTIATIONS 

October  30. — Another  note  from  the  Ger- 
nuvn  Government,  e.xptanatory  of 
changes  made  or  projected  in  the 
German  constitution  and  form  of 
government,  is  reeei\ed  at  lh(>  Slate 
Dei)artment  in  Washington,  i>ul  is  not 
made  public. 

A  Vienna  telegram   received   in   Copen- 


They  Shoot  Puffed 
Grains  From  Guns 

Yes,  that's  a  curious  fact. 

These  thin,  flimsy  l)uhbles — the  dauitiest  grain  foods  in  e.xistence 
—  are  created  in  that  way. 

Sealed  in  those  guns,  the  grains  are  subjected  to  an  hour  of  fearful 
heat.     The  moisture  in  each  food  cell  is  thus  changed  to  steam. 

Then  the  guns  are  shot,  the  steam  explodes.  Eaxt}'  food  cell  is 
blasted  to  pieces. 

The  grains  come  out  as  airy  globules,  flaky  and  toasted,  puffed  to 
eight  times  normal  size. 

Not  Merely  To  Delight  You 

But  this  whole  process  serves  a  scientific  puri)o>e.  It  \va>  invented 
by  Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson.    And  the  object  is  to  fit  the  food  cells  to  digest. 

Each  kernel  of  grain  contains  millions  of  food  cells.  Ordinarj- 
cooking  doesn't  break  half  of  them.  This  gun-sh(X)ting  method  i> 
the  only  way  known  to  break  all  of  them. 

Remember  that.  These  flavory,  fragile  bubble  grains  seem  like 
food  confections.  But  they  are  whole  wheat,  whole  rice  or  corn 
hearts  made  so  digestible  that  every  atom  feeds. 

It's  the  ideal  way  to  serve  these  grain  foods,  as  well  as  the  most 
enticing.     Every  child  should  get  them  every  day. 

Puffed  Wheat  being  a  whole-wheat  prod- 
uct,  no  substitute   need  be  bought  with  it. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains 

Each  15c 

Except  in  Far 

West 

1 

In   these  sugar-saving   times  a   good  w.iv  to  serve  them   is  with  melted 
initter.     Or  in  bowls  of  milk. 

Mix  lliem  witli  v'our  fruits.     S(",ittcr  in  voiir  >oui>s. 

Crisp  and  ligluiy  butter  for  hunijry  i  hil»lren  after  .sch<x)l. 

These  are   more    tiian    lireakfast    i^reals,     Thc>'  are   ideal   l>c<ltimc  and 
bctwecn-mcal  foods,  because  of  their  ease  of  digestion. 

J\\e  Quaker  Qats  G>nripany 

Sole   Makers 
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Food  G>nservation| 


is  :ihepa&iMW^ 


Flavoring  Extracts  are  first 
aids  in  Conservation— serv- 
ing to  blend  the  various  in- 
gredients of  war-time  foods 
into  a  harmonious  whole 
and  making  dishes  of  Rice, 
Potatoes,  Cornmeal,  etc., 
more  tempting. 


PURE  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 


Winner   of    seventeen    highest    awards  at         | 
American  and   European  Expositions  for 


' 


PURITY.  STRENGTH  AND  FINE  FLAVOR    | 

Largest  Selling  Brand  in  the  U.  S. 

Send  for    "  War-time  Recipe  Booklet  " 

THE  C.  F.  SAUER  COMPANY 

RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA 
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3  send 
iQ^iodav 

%7     of  five  ^ 

Once  you  use  these  improved  phono- 
graph needles  you'll  never  want  to 
go   back   to  the    old    steel    needles! 

^^  r-\       SEMI-     flk%  .■% 

Three  Grades — Loud — Medium — Soft 

The  Sonera  Standard 

"'Not  liow  cheap  but  how  Rood" 
These  now  phimoKraph  lU'cdU'S  an'  so  sunrrior  that 
you  will  use  tlu-ni  porinainntly  because  of  their 

\  3.  INCREASING  I.IKE 
OF  K  E  I  O  K  I)  S- 
Thc  record  cntZfiKini; 

fioint  lines  not  en- 
nrije  as  it  wears. 
Iiavini;  the  s:ime  di- 
onicter      throughout. 


CONVENIEJ^CE- 
They    save    constant 
needle  chnneinK. 

GREATER       ECON- 
OMY-lhey    I'lay    60 

to    100   times    before 

wearin(t  out. 


^ 


4.  IMPROVED  TONE- 
They  mellow  the  tone 
and  eliminate  hnrsh- 
DC88. 

1*    u:l/  f  1  jcur   /eta!  ilf.tUr  rr   trnf  Jttf.l  I: 

SONORA  PHONOGRAPH  SALES  COMPANY.  INC. 

(KofKc  t;.  Hriiiiitson,  I'resiilent 

279  BroadwiT,  DcptC.  New  York 

Denionsiraiion  S.ilon  ;    Fifth  Ave.  bi  53rd  St. 


hagen  says  Count  Andrassy,  Austro 
Hungarian  Foreign  ^Minister,  has  re- 
solved to  initiate  direct  peace  negotia- 
tions with  Italy.  A  subsequent  official 
statement  .says.  '"In  view  of  our  desire 
for  peace,  our  troojjs  on  Italian  soil  are 
evacuating  occupied  regions." 

Sir  George  Cave.  British  Home  Secre- 
tary, tells  the  House  of  Commons  that 
if  any  armistice  with  either  Germany  or 
Austria-Hungary  is  reached,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  see  lliat  one  of  its 
primary  conditions  would  be  the  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  in  enemy  countries. 

October  31.— Turkey  has  .surrendered, 
stales  a  London  dispatch,  the  armistice 
taking  effect  at  noon.  The  conditions 
include  free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  immediate  repatriation  of 
Hril  ish  war-prisoners. 

A  Vi(>nna  dispatch  reports  that  an 
Austrian  deputation  has  been  i^er- 
milted  to  cross  the  fighting -line  for 
])reliminary  pourjiarler-"  with  the  Italian 
commander.  E^ery  effort  is  to  ])e 
made  "for  the  avoidance  of  further 
u.seless  sacrifice  of  blood,  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  the  conclu-sion  of 
an  annistiee." 

According  to  a  German  wireless  jiub- 
lished  in  London.  German  news])apers 
assert  that  on  Sei)teinber  26  Emperor 
Charles  sent  a  friendly  telegram  to 
Emperor  William  announcing  that 
Austria-Hungary  was  obliged  to  takt^  a 
decisive  step  a  d  that  the  peace  (tTer 
was  irrevocable. 

November  L — London  r(>ports  that  the 
conference  of  Allied  representatives  at 
Versailles  has  agreed  on  the  armistice 
terms  governing  the  maritime  power's 
of  the  Central  Empires. 

\"o\('mber  2. — An  Amsterdam  disi)atch 
states  that  German  bankers  and  com- 
mercial men  have  sent  the  Government 
a  declaration  in  favor  of  accejitance 
of  the  Entente's  armistice  conditions, 
even  if  sacrifices  are  required. 
At  the  next  sitting  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, says  a  dispatch  from  Vieniui.  a 
resolution  will  be  introduced  banishing 
Count  Andrassy  on  accoiuit  of  his  note 

to  l^resident  Wilson. 

• 

Novemlier  3. — London  gets  an  official 
announcement  from  the  Prime  Minister 
in  Paris  that  an  armistice  has  been 
signed  by  General  Diaz  and  Austria- 
Hungary  has  gone  out  of  the  Avar. 

A  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  states  that 
according  to  Vienna  ad\"ices.  Premier 
Lammasch  of  Austria  has  written  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Lansing  discussing 
the  situation  in  (Jermany  and  appeal- 
ing for  clemency  in  peace  terms. 

November  4. — Full  terms  of  the  Austrian 
armistice  are  received  in  Washington, 
and  Sex'retary  Lansing  amiounces  that 
the  terms  upon  which  Gt^rmany  may 
obtain  an  immediate  armistice  and  end 
the  war  have  been  signed  in  Paris. 
He  also  states  that  com])lete  diplomatic 
unity  has  been  achieved  by  the  Allied 
and  American  conferees  under  ondi- 
lions  of  utmost    harmony. 

A  committee  waits  upon  Anil)assador 
Pag(>  in  Homt>  and  asks  him  to  assure 
President  Wilson  that  he  can  count  on 
the  constant  stijjport  of  the  Italian 
nation  for  the  lriumi>h  of  his  jirinciples. 

November  .">. — The  German  Government 
is  infoi-med  by  Secretary  Ijansing  that 
Marshal  Foch  ha*;  Invn  authorized 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  to 
communicate  the  terms  Of  an  armistice 
to  its  otTicial  representative's.  The 
note  intinuites  that  the  Allies  are  willing 
to  make  peace  on  thi>  terms  laid  down 
by  President  \\'ilson.  n>s(>rving  comjilete 
freedt)!!!,  h.owt'ver,  on  (Manse  2  of  the 
fourteen  conditions,  relating  to  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  emjjhasizing 
their     understanding     "that     com]ien- 
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Detroit 

Weatherproof 

Tops 

For 

HUDSON 

CHEVROLET 

CHANDLER 

OVERLAND 

CHALMERS 
MAXWELL 

BUICK 

FORD 

CARS 

Ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Over  30,000  now  in  use  among  satis- 
fied owners. 

Write  us  for  price  giving  the  name 
and  model  of  your  car. 

Detroit  WeSktherproof  Body  Co. 

Pontiac,   Mich..   U.   S.   A. 
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VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk&Wagnalls  Standard  Diction 
ary  Series.     "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information."     2ti.0(iii 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps:  many  valuable  sui 
plementarj-  features.     Cloth,  30  cents:  blue  moroccoette.  SU 
cents:  red  leather,  7.5  cents:  each  edition  has  thumb-noicii 
ituie\.     Postage  2  cents  extra. 
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This  Shoe 
Renews  the  Arch 


L 


T  helps  the  inis- 
laceil  instep  bones 
.ami  strained  foot 
muscles  to  help  them- 
selves. If  worn  before 
the  arch  has  sagged  too 
far,  its  vise  is  oiiK  tem- 
porary. 

It  places  a  flexible 
archeti  shank  beneatii 
\ our  instep  tiiat  permits 
the  nuisclfs  to  resume 
their  normal  tliities,  en- 
couraging their  exercise 
while  lioiding  up  the 
:uch.  There  is  no  rigid 
prop  to  perform  the 
finictions  your  foot  it- 
self shonid  perform 

For  nifn.  women 
and  children.  We 
:ire  experienced  in 
titting  by  mail. 

Addreu  Dept   F. 

JAMES  S.  CO>VARD 

262-274  GrMnKich  Sl   (x,«r  \v.irron  si.)  Nrw  Yori. 

.s.>/,i  Smihfrr  Else 
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sation  will  be  made  by  Gerrnan.N-  for 
all  damage;  done  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  the  Allies  and  their  properly  h>- 
the  agffression  of  Germany  by  land,  b.\- 
sea,  and  from  the  air." 
Premier  Lloyd  George  tells  the  Tfouse 
of  Commons  of  the;  Washington  hole 
and  says,  whatever  (Jermany's  reply 
may  be,  the  associated  Powers  await  the 
issue  with  perfect  confidence.  It  has 
been  decided,  ho  added,  that  if  Gerniany 
makes  the  proposed  application,  British 
naval  repres(mtalive.s  would  be  as- 
sociated with  Marshal  Foch  at  the 
conference. 

FOREIGN 

October  30.— The  City  Council  of  iVIel- 
l)ourne  passes  a  resolution  r(>questing 
(ireat  Britain  to  insist  on  an  adequate 
indemnity  for  Australia,  the  German 
flag  to  be  kept  off  every  sea  until  su(;h 
indemnity  is  paid. 

October  31. — A  memorandum  setting  forth 
the  claims,  aims,  and  ambitions  of 
lioumania  in  the  war  is  j)resented  to 
Secretary  Lansing  b}'  Capt.  Basil 
Stoica,  president  of  the  Rouinanian 
National  Council  of  America. 

November  3. — Paris  reports  the  outbreak 
of  influenza,  assuming  alarming  pro- 
portions in  the  city. 

November  4. — The  Industrial  and  Com- 
'  mercial  Federation,  the  most  influential 
business  men's  organization  in  France, 
holds  a  luncheon  in  Paris  in  support  of 
the  movement  for  the  creation  of  an 
economic  union  among  the  Allies. 
A  dispatch  from  Buenos  Aires  states 
that  all  the  German  mercantile  vessels 
interned  in  Chilean  harbors  have  been 
seized  by  the  Chilean  Government. 

November  .5. — Eartliquake  tremors  are  felt 
in  Chicoutimi,  111  miles  northeast  of 
Qu  bee. 

Sir  George  Cave,  British  Home  Secretary, 
announces  that  all  army  commanders 
and  other  persons  guilty  of  encouraging 
cruelty  to  war-prisoners  will  be  included 
in  the  list  of  persons  whose  trial  and 
punishment  will  he  demanded  bj'  the 
Allies. 

A  dispatch  from  Peking  states  that  the 
British  Minister  to  China,  with  the 
concurrc^nce  of  the  other  Allied  legations, 
has  handed  the  Chinese  P"'oreign  Office 
a  memorandum  concerning  matters  in 
which  China  is  regarded  as  having  been 
remiss  as  an  ally. 

DOMESTIC 

October  30. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  plans  have  lieen  ai)j)roved  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  an  engineer- 
training-cami)  with  aecoinniodatioiis 
for  16,000  men  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  The  estinuitiMl  cost  is 
$5,000,000. 

The  American  Manufacturers'  E.\i)ort 
Association  pledges  itself  "to  lend  every 
possible  assistance  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  France  and  Belgium  after  \ict()ry 
has  been  achieved." 

October  3L— The  report  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  on  the  results  of  his  live 
months'  inquiry  into  aircraft  ])rodu- 
tion  is  ])laced  b(>fore  the  President  and 
then  made  public,  it  i)raises  the  Aero 
Board,  pronounces  th(>  Liberty  motor 
supreme,  and  urges  court  martial  of 
Col.  E.  A.  Deeds,  lu>a<l  of  the  <>quii)inent 
division,  and  others,  for  alleged  im- 
proper activities. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  and  William  11.  Taft 
join  in  a  re])ly  to  I*resident  Wilson's 
appeal  to  tlu>  voters  to  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  They  "urge  all 
Americans  who  are  AmcM-icans  first  to 
vote  for  a   Republican  Congn^ss." 

November  1. — The  Treasury  Deiiartment 
announces  that  the  total  subscriptions 
to     the     Fourth     Libert  v     Loan     were 
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^reyou  c/ra\^iny/ower      ^ 
/rom  this  yreat  roservoirr 


^Electricity  has  become  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  great  elements  of  modern 
life.  As  a  factor  for  industrial  and  household 
economy  and  convenience  it  ranks  first  among 
the  "world's  most  practical  and  adaptable  forces. 

Electricity  for  the  Factory 

Electrical  current  is  the  master  workman  of  any  shop.  As 
motive  power  for  enormous  cranes  or  for  the  most  delicate 
machine,  it  is  always  adequate — unlike  other  forms  of  power — 
its  cost  is  applied  only  when  in  actual  use. 

Electricity  for  the  Home 

Electricity  is  the  universal  servant  in  the  house.  By  means  of 
the  many  devices  now  obtainable,  housewives  are,  more  than 
ever  before,  independent  of  servants.  Electricity  is  clean,  obvi- 
ously economical  and  always  a  willing,  handy  helper  in  the  home. 

Consult  an  Expert 

Electricity  is  safe  and  simple  to  use — it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  an  expert  to  plan  and  install  the  equipment.  The  electrical 
contractor,  the  electrical  dealer,  the  architect,  the  central  F>ower 
company,  and  the  manufacturers  of  electrical  devices  are  all 
experts  and  will  gladly  assist  you  in  getting  the  best   service. 


Dependable  Mir^ 


All  electrical  current  is  finally  delivered  by  insulated  wire.  The 
usefulness  of  electricity,  therefore,  is  dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  wire  used  and  its  correct  installation. 

Ecco  Wire  is  always  dependable  and  is  so  recognized  by  ex- 
perts. It  is  a  standard  of  quality  and  by  its  use  can  be  judged 
the  quality  of  materials  and  workmanship  of  an  entire  instal- 
lation. Call  in  an  expert  at  once.  Connect  up  to  the  great 
reservoir  of  electricity  with  Ecco  Wire  and  begin  to  enjoy  its 
benefits  and  economies. 

ECCOKTitt^sWIRE 


THE  ELECTRIC  CABLE  CO. 


10  EAST  43rd  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Makers  of  Kero    U  ire  for  ethers'  purpose  tdiere  riihlHT^corereil 

tdre  is   used 
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DIRECT 


^  DIAMONDS 

FROM    JASON   WEILER   &   SONS, 

•  if  lioston.  Muss.,  one  <)f  America's 
Icadlnit  diamond  Importers 
For  crvpr  42  years  the  house  ol  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons  of  Boston  has  been  one  of  the  leadinRclianioncJ 
iniportiiig  concerns  in  America  selHnu  to  jewelers. 
However,  a  larjje  business  is  clone  direct  by  mail 
with  customers  at  importing  prices!  Here  are 
several  diamond  offers — direct  to  you  by  mail 
— which  clearly  demonstrate  our  position  to  name 
prices  on  diamonds  that  sliould  surely  interest  any 
present  or  prospective  diamond  piirrlKi=<'r- 


1  carat.  $»3.00 

This  ^rcniiiiic  0110  rnrat  din- 
liiouil  is  of  fliio  I>ri11iiinry  and 
perfoctlv  "'lit.  Wintntod  in 
Tiffun.v  Rtylr.  14U.  sidid  K'.ld 
setting-  .M"ie*y  ri-fmidod  un- 
less oiitirdy  satisfied.  4kQC 
0«i' price  direct  Vj  you   *P^*' 


White  Solid  Gold 
Diamond  Ring  $150.  00 

Tliis  ladies'  riiicis  niadcof  white 
Solid  pold.  which  duplicftti's  the 
lieauty  of  platinum.  It  is  richly 
earvt.'d  and  pierced  in  the  new 
lace-worli  etlfeet.  .Set  witli  per- 
fectly cut.  hlue  white  <iiani.  nii 
of  exceptional  luill-  t1  KQ 
iancy.    Our  price.  ..  .    V**'*' 


H  carat,  $65.00 

I'his  ?^  cur.'il.  genuine  dia- 
mond of  great  hrilliancy  anfl 
perfectly  cut.  141i.  solid  cold 
n)eit'st>ioth  settiu([.  Money  re- 
funderl  unless  entirely  4!^C 
satisfied.    Our  price..    *P"*' 


A  few  weights  and  prices 
of  other  diamond  rings — 
yi  carat  .  .  $  19.00 
;' 8  carat  .  .  32.00 
;  2  carat  .  .  43.00 
1;.;  carats  .  139.00 
2  carats  .  .  189.00 
Money  refunded  if 
not  entirely  satisfied 


If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 

Co.  with  privilcye  ot  examina- 
tion. Our  diamond  Kuaraiilee 
for  lull  value  lor  ail  time  tjoes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE    rODAY 
I  OR    l'HIS»^ 
VALUABLE 

c:ArALt)c;  on 

now  TO  BUY 
01 A  MONOS 


This  liook  is  hcatitifully  illus- 
trated. Tells  how  to  judire, 
select  and  huy  diamonds.' 
Tells  liow  they  mine,  cut 
and  market  diamonds.  This 
Itook  shows  weitrhtj*.  sizes 
and  prices  (JKI  to  IHI.noo). 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
yon  FREE  on  receipt  of 
yoar  name  and  address. 


U^^'Write  for  Free  i28-paKe  Catalog  of  Jewelry, 
Watches    and    Silver.    A   splendid   K'liile   for 
the   Christinas   Gift    Buyer. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

347     Washington    Street,     Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Irrxporters  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

lo^rxpress,  in  spcccli  or  writing,  tlu'  exact  tliouKlU  you  havf 
iniinind.  linRlish  Synanyms.  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  by 
Jamks  C.  Ki:Rr4ALD,  L.II.D..  will  Rivr  you  just  tliat  word  and 
just  the  rJKht  preposition  to  follow  it .  Clotli.  $1.50,  h\  mail 
$i.(i2.  KUNK  &  \VA(;NALLS  COMI'ANY,  New  York 


Send  lor  this  better 

piARY&rlQlQ 

I )  ia  r  i  f.s  li  a  \  c  hcfii  t  iic 
same  for  rcnturics,  you 
say, hut  tliis  one's  differctit. 
T'd'i'lvc,  neatly-bound,  ^•est 
pot  ket  inoiilhlv  diaries, 
each  45.,'  x2l.'.  inrlies,  :V2 
pages. 

A  pa(;e  for  each  day — 
a    book    for    each    month 

TliiTuiritil  Miiintir^  li.ipiH'nitKs 
rivtlit  in  \i>iir  iHKkit.  Don't 
carry  ;i  l)nlkv  year  diary.  Hero's 
tin-  handiest,  inosl  i  (invenicnt. 
pocket  Diary  and  D.MLV  RK- 
MINIDI'.K  ever  devised  —  tlie 
12  l)ooks  in  a  in-at  holrlinn-box 
will  be  sent.  I*.  P.  prriKiid  on 
receipt  of  "h  cents,  (ireal  for 
yonr  Boy  "Over  Tlierr.  '  Send 
one   a    niontli.   to    be    retiirnetl 


cat 

h 

Mionth 

—  set! 

Or./i-r 

right 
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e 
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.S().S(Ki,0(K),(K)()  from  more  lliaii  21,- 
(X)0,0()0  persons. 

Tlie  Ameriean  Defense  Soeiety  sends  a 
reqiiest  to  the  State  Department  that 
no  more  (!erinaii-made  goods  be  per- 
mitted to  reach  tiiis  country. 

\n  accident  on  the  Brighton  Beach  line 
of  tlie  Brooklyn  Hai)i(l  Transit  Icills 
00  ])assengers  and  injures  about  2(K) 
more. 

No\ cmljer  2. — Proceedings  are  started  to 
fi.\-  the  criminal  resi)onsibility  for  th(^ 
iirooklyn  Rai)id  Transit  calamity. 
TIn-ee  of  the  train  crew  are  nnder 
arrest. 

The  F«'deral  Grand  Jury  in  Chicago 
returns  indictments  against  twelve 
men  in  connection  with  the  aircraft 
construction  scandal. 

Washington  reports  nineteen  coal-mines 
clo.se(l  ])y  th.e  Fuel  Administration  for 
offering  imj)roperly  jmpared  coal  for 
sale.  This  makes  a  total  of  1 1  1  mines 
closed  for  this  ofTen.se. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  10, 
reports  liie  (Commissioner  of  K.\cise, 
(>..")()()  saloons  went  out  of  business  in 
New  York  State,  causing  a  loss  of 
$4,77"),854  in  revenue. 

Draft  calls  for  the  mobilization  of  200.773 
additional  men  at  army  training-camps 
l)cfore  Xoveml>er  21  are  announced  by 
Provost  Marshal-General  Crowder. 
Novenib(!r  .'}. — Fifteen  thtmsand  Frotest- 
ants.  Catholics,  and  Jews  meet  in 
Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York, 
and  pledge  them.selves  to  give  to  their 
utmost  in  the  coming  canii)aign  of  the 
United  War-\Vork  Committee. 

The  Treasury  Dei)artmeiit  reiwrts  Avar- 
expenses  for  Octol)er  totaling  i$l.(i(>4.- 
S()2,()()0,  including  !it;4S<).10().()()0  in  loans 
to  Allies.  The  total  war-cost  to  tliis 
date  is  calculated  at  .S20.r)(U.0(K).()00, 
of  which  .*7.017.00().(M)0  has  been 
loaned  to  the  Allies. 

The  Connecticut  Bar  Association  i.ssues 
a  statement  urging  tlie  various  States 
in  gcii(>ral  assembly  to  refu.se  to  ratify 
theproixised  Federal  i)rohil)ition  amentl- 
ment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "a 
national  menace." 

Health  officials  report  the  (>))idemic  of 
influenza  in  New  York  rapidly  sub- 
siding. New  cases  reported  totaled 
l.r)()7,  a  droj)  of  l,'^H4  from  the  pre\  ions 
day's  figures. 

November  4. — Th(>  Alien  Property  Cu.s- 
todian  announces  that  he  has  recently 
taken  over  jn-operty  worth  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  belonging  to  Avomen 
of  American  birtli  now  married  to  Ger- 
man or  .\ustriaii  subjects. 
The  National  Committee  of  Patriotic 
Societies  sends  a  message  to  thousands 
of  war-organizations  and  local  com- 
mittees urging  them  to  have  a  job  ready 
for  e\'<>r\'  rcturiiiiig  soldi(>r  who  is  able 
to  work. 
Ibaltli  authorilics  of  New  York  declar(> 
tiiat  the  inlluenza  e])idemic  is  oa cr  and 
lift  the  restrictions  on  the  hours  of 
business  in  the  city. 

November  ."). — Karly  election  returns  in- 
dicate that,  while  the  Senate  is  in 
floubt,  tht>  House  of  l{ej)resentatives, 
will  be  Kei)iiblican.  In  New  York 
Stale  l.(M)().(KK)  womtMi  vote  for  the 
first  time. 
TIk  War  Department  issues  a  call 
I7.()(H)  caiididatt>s  for  training  as 
fantry  officers  at  the  school  to 
oiM'iied  at  Camp  Fremont.  Palo  .Mto 
Cal.,  DectMuber  1. 
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Diamond  Cut  Diamond. — liuTCHKK — 
"  This  iioiind  of  butter  you  sent  me  is 
three  .ounces  short  " 

(lUocKH — "  Well.  I  mislaid  the  pound 
weight,  so  1  weiglit>d  it  by  the  pound  of 
chops  you  sent  me  \"eslerda>"." — lioston 
Trniisrn'  III. 


This  Syrup 
Requires  No  Sugar 

It's   MAPLEINE  War  Syrup 

— and  you 
make  it  your- 
self. 


« 


2  cups  com  syrup, 
1  cup  hot  water, 
I   teaspoonful 


MAPLEINE 

This  is  delicious  and 
makes  possible  the  great- 
er use  and  enjoyment 
of  war  flour  hot  cakes. 

2-oz.  bottle  35c  {Canada 

50c).      If   your    grocer 

can't    supply  you,    write 

us.     Dept.   L.  D. 

CRESCENT    MFG.    CO. 

(MiiLM  SEATTLE,   WASH. 


Old 

Virginia 
Fruit 
Gaice 


L'OR  the  f.iniily  dinner,  the  unexpected  guest,  the 
*  hohday  treat,  there  is  nothing  so  rock]  as  Broinni'^ 
Old  X'irijinia  I'riiit  Cake,  made  for  .52  years  from  the 
same  old  recipe,  which  calls  for  quantities  of  the 
choicest  fruit-s.  nuts  and  other  Rood  things. 

Packe<i  in  its  snuR  tin  tK)x,  it  keeps  indefinitely,  like 
old  wine,  and  is  ahx-ays  delicioiisly  fresh. 

W'c  ship  i)repaid.  by  parcel  i>ost.  delivery  guaran- 
teed to  any  address  in  I".  S,  I'rii-es;  2-lb.  tin  $2.2.5; 
4-lb.  tin  J4.00;  6-II1.  tin  5.5.50.  Order  tcxiay  for  your 
own  table,  and  let  us  send  one  for  you  to  a  friend',  .t 
your  soldier  Ikiv  as  a  holiday  nilt. 

L.   BROMM   BAKING  CO. 

E.   Marshall  Street  Richmond,  Va. 
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Sol.I  In  N,-vv  \, 
riirhl..  ir)  .ithcr 


■  Park  *  Tilf.T.l.     K\<-lii~ 
open  t.,  l)iKh-Kr:,i:i*  f.nnc 


BToccrs. 


HAR^fiFORD 


YOU  cannot  foresee  mis- 
fortune but  you  can  providc 
asj:ainst  it  in  whatever  form  it 
comes  through  the  insurance 
service  of  the  "Two  Hartfords. ' ' 

Any  agent  or  broker  can  sell  you  a 
Hartforti  policy. 

HARTIORD    FIRE    INSURANCE    CO. 

HARIKOKI)    ACCiOENT    .AND 

INDEMNirV    CO. 

IIAHIKORn,    CONNECTICUT 


The   lAli-rarx  hifiisl   ft,i     \oiii)iln-r    Id.    I 'fin  K!< 


4= 
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Two  Mines 

"With  but  a 

single  tliouglit 

The  coal  mine  and  the  asbestos 
mine  have  a  big  job  in  common 
—  maximum  production  of 
power. 

With  the  burning  of  coal  in  these  times 
goes  the  obligation  to  use  its  heat  effi- 
ciently. So  every  ton  of  fuel  mined  sum- 
mons more  asbestos  from  another  mine, 
automatically,  to  guard  jealously  the 
heat  from  that  fuel. 

The  two  mines  are  racing  together  to- 
ward a  common  goal. 

As  the  largest  factor  in  the  mining  and 
fabrication  of  asbestos,  Johns-Manville 
bears  a  burden  of  heavy  responsibility. 
Asbestos  is  the  fibrous  mineral  base  of 
the  most  efficient  heat  insulations.  It  is 
the  necessary  other  15*  in  85!»  Magnesia. 

It  is,  as  well,  the  basic  material  for  many  eco- 
nomical packings  xvhich  reduce  friction,  pre- 
vent leakage,  resist  wear,  and  save  power. 
In  almost  every  plant  improvement  or  ex- 
tension, asbestos  in  one  form  or  another  is 
practically  indispensable. 

This  development  of  asbestos  from  the  statu* 
of  a  little-known  curiosity  to  its  present 
rating  as  an  industrial  necessity , is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  Johns  Manville.  So  we  can  be 
doubly  proud  that  when  the  nation  needed 
Asbestos,  our  mines  end  factories,  our  labo- 
ratories and  mills,  our  engineers  and  cliem- 
ists,  all  were  ready  to  play  their  part  in  the 
nation's  service. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factorits — Branrhes  in  63  Lane  Citits 


To  save  steam  and  pojuer,  and  hence  to  save 

coal,  specify  these  Johns-Manville  Materials: 
AsbestD>Sponf!e  Felled  Heal  Insolation;  8St  Ma^inesia  Sectional 
insulalior;  Asbestocel  and  Air-Cell  Sectional  Insaliliou. 
Sea  Rin;  Rod  and  Shaft  Packioi;;  Unrrertal  Piston  Paddn;: 
Moinil  Stem  Paclini;:  Service  Sheet  Packini;;  Seieelite  Sheet 
Packing;  Kearsarge  Gashels;  Vulcabestoo  Pump  Valves. 


I   <« 


—  and  SO: 


lOHNS- 
&NVIILE 


ERS^ 
TUSOOKXlNt 


Coal  Mines 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

SERVES  IN  CONSERVATION 


through  iiglb® 


and  its  allied  products 


ROOFINGS  :..,  .^,  „,  ,.,  ,,< 

INSULATION  M..-  t„r'  ih-  *-«  v  ».-.,  . 
CtMENTS  .-  -  .         .  . 
PACKINGS  , 

LININC5 


-111  Intf  mi 
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Cohere  is  danger  in 
tender  giims 


FOR 
THE  GUHS 


To  preserve 
healthy  teeth 
the  ordinary 
looih  -  paste  is  Futile. 
You  must  first  care  for 
the  gums,  on  which 
looih  health  depends. 

How  many  people 
think  of  this?  Yet  four 
oiii  of  five  people  over 
I  oily  suffer  from  gum- 
decay,  or  Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'   Disease). 

At  first  the  gums  be- 
come tender,  though 
actual  gum  -  shrinkage 
is  imperceptible.  But 
in  time  receding  gums 
will  surely  loosen 
your  teeth,  and  then 
only  a  dentist  can  save 
ihem.     The   tender, 


I  BRUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  IT 

ORMULA  C 
■JEW   YORK 

SPECIALlSf  !1« 
DISEASES  OF  THE  M0«7» 

PREPARED  FOH  Tjte 
PRESCRIPTION  OF  THf- 

DEMTtl  PROFESSlOlt 


bll ceding  gums  of 
Pyorrhea  also  act  as 
so  many  doorways 
for  disease  germs  to 
enter  the  system  — 
infecting  joints  or  ton- 
sils— or  causing  other 
ailments. 

Forhans    (For    the 
Gums)  prevents  Pyor- 
rhea, if  used    in  time 
and    used    consistent- 
ly.     This    means 
that    it     prevents 
gum  -  shrinkage,  gum- 
tenderness,    gum- 
bleeding.     So.    auto- 
matically,  Forhan's 
prevents   tooth  loos- 
ening. 

Brush  your  teeth 
with  it.  It  scientifi. 
cally  cleans  the  teeth 
— keeps  them  white 
and  free  from 
tartar. 

If  gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in. 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
treatment . 

30c  and  60c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

FORHAN  CO. 

196  6lh  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for 

Trial  Tube 

Free 


For  3ft  years  ■we  liavc  h.-oii  pAyini;  our  rustoniers 
tlia  hijrhost  returns  consistnit  witli  conservative 
iiietliods.  First  mort'^'ave  loiins  of  $2(K)  nnd  up 
whieh  we  ran  rei'Olniiiend  after  the  most  thorougil 
1  invi'stii;;iti  i.n.   I'lras-^  iisit  f(<r  I."taii  List  No. 


•  ..Tirrrtirir.it.'N.if  DriK.Mis  a ls"fnraavin;r  investors, 

:iTai?pr3r^.iMH'iij.rjJi.fi'U 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Vcs,  and  more.  That's  the 
recorfl  or  inriny  men  wlio  shave 
thcmacIveH.  01»)  bludoH  niadf  nharp- 
rr  than  new— In  10  Hpcontts.  For  all 
Safety  Rnzors.  Quirk,  velvety 
nhavcrt  for  life  with  wonderful,  now 

Rotastrop 

.Intt     (Ircp    Mo'ii-     in .     turn    hnndln. 
NMthini^  to   iret  nut  of  order.     Ma- 
chine triven     'heel  and  tofi  action," 
iiiMt     DIco    n    barber    ntrops    ■ 

rn7or. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — write 

for    hooklfi.      Stale     make    of 


Biirkp  Mfs.  Co.,  Dcpt.  285,  Djiyton,  O. 


STAND  A  UD     DICTIONARY 

|i)niii   t<>  tlx'   tii.'iii   oi    tvniTi.-in   %vho  ii 


nuperlnrily      qnh'kly     l>orom''s 

V.'St  JK'ftf'"! 


Safeguarded 
Investment 

Investment  in  k;(><Kl  6'^  First 
MortRaKt"  R<'nl  list.itc  Serial  Gold 
ISoikIs  safcRtiards  both  your  prin- 
cipal and  your  inroiii<?.  The  issui-s 
wc  recommend  are  iioiind  and  sta- 
ble and  based  tipon  new,  inioine- 
prcHlticinK  proi)ertv.  Write  for 
booklet.  "A  Buyer's  (>ulde  to 
(Jood  InvcstmentJi," 


Federal 


Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 


H.irry    W.   Fi'rd. 
90D  Griswold  St. 


I'rrs 


Dctr'Mt 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  MORTALITY  FROM  SUICIDE  IN 
AMERIC^yV  CITIES 

FREDERICK  L.  HOFFMAN  recently 
prepared  for  The  Spectator,  the  life- 
insurance  paper  published  in  New  York, 
an  article  setting  forth  the  suicide  record  in 
American  cities  for  1917  and  earlier  j^ears. 
It  appears  from  this  record  that  our  annual 
loss  of  life  through  self-murder  is  approach- 
ing twenty  thousand.  Looking  backward 
throughout  the  period  of  a  hundred  and 
fort.v-two  years  since  America  became  a 
nation,  he  believes  it  "may  be  conser- 
vatively estimated  that  not  far  from  a 
million  people  have  ended  their  own  exis- 
tence, regardless  of  the  fact  that  no 
country  in  the  world,  during  a  correspond- 
ing period  of  time,  has  experienced  a 
higher  degree  of  material  and  social  well- 
being  and  provided  more  abundant  op- 
portunities for  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

As  a  problem  in  social  economics,  this 
waste  of  human  lives  "is  more  appalling 
than  the  corresponding  and  largely  inev- 
itable sacrifice  of  Ufe  in  every-day  indus- 
try." Against  nearlj^  seventeen  thousand 
suicides  in  1917,  "there  were  certainly 
not  more  than  twenty  -  five  thousand, 
and  possibly  not  more  than  twenty-two 
thousand  fatal  industrial  accidents,  of 
which  a  very  considerable  proportion 
represents  an  inherent  trade  risk,  against 
which  any  and  all  safetj^  precautions  are 
likelj'  to  prove  ineffective."  Mr.  Hoffman 
laments  the  indifference  of  the  church  and 
state  to  suicide.  "P*ractieally  no  suicide." 
he  says,  "attracts  the  slightest  attention 
of  the  pulpit."  The  state  also  is  indif- 
ferent. No  qualified  and  thoroughgoing 
investigation  of  the  subject  has  ever  been 
made  by  public  authority.  Equally  indif- 
ferent is  the  press,  "for  it  is  the  rarest 
o(!currenee  that  a  suicide  attracts  editorial 
attention." 

For  1917  the  suicide  record  of  American 
cities  reveals  a  decline  in  the  rate  over  the 
preceding  year,  "reaching,  in  fact,  the 
lowest  figure  on  record  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time."  Mr.  Hoffman  believes 
"there  can  be  no  more  convincing  e\'idence 
of  the  correlation  of  suicidal  frequency 
with  economic  conditions  than  that  the 
prevailing  era  of  unusual  prosperity  is 
also  represented  by  a  decided  falling  off 
in  the  relative  frequency  of  suicide,  at 
least  in  the  large  cities." 

He  gives  a  table  of  mortality  from  suicide 
in  one  hundred  American  cities  during 
each  of  tlie  years  1902-1917,  and  by 
quinquennial  periods  for  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  pt^riod  under  review: 


Sdicides  in  100  .\MEiiiciN  CmES,  1902-1917 


Population         Suicides 


VM)1 17,>S16.991 

15103 18.313.175 

1904 1S.,S0<1,.VS7 

190.5 19,121,54S 

litOf) 19.922.(it7 

1907 20„')1 1,267 

1908 21,099,8,')8 

1909 21,6S8„V20 

1910 22,263..')89 

1911 22,H21,2f.7 

1912 23,430,355 

1013 24,000,,»y>8 

1914    24..5.53,940 

1915.   ,  25.143,497 

1910.  ..  2,1.829.127 

1917 26.377.887 


i"ii:  r.ii 

I'.'!.'    l>ili.. 


OW 

'1 


3,022 
3,301 
3.588 
3,623 
3,406 
3,888 
4,569 
4,444 
4. .383 
4.673 
4, .551 
4.708 
5.080 
5.084 
4.,535 
4,274 

17.000 
21,9.57 
23.967 


Rale  per 
100.000 
of  Popu- 
lation 

17.0 
18.4 
19.1 
18.9 
17  1 
19.0 
21.7 
20.5 
19.7 
20.5 
19.4 

19  6 
20.7 

20  2 

17  6 
10  2 

18  1 
20.3 
19,5 


Buiinets 
Failurei 
per  1,000 
Concemi 

9.3 

9.4 

9  2 

8.5 

7.7 

8,3 
10.8 

8.7 

8.4 

8.8 

9  9 

9  9 
II  0 
13.2 
10.0 

8.0 


8.8 

9.0 

10. S 


In  another  table  Mr.  Hoffman  presents 
the  suicide  rate  for  individual  cities: 


C0MP.1R»TIVB     M0KT.\l,rrY     FROM     SriCIDE     IN     100  .^MFRICAN 

Cities,  1902-1917.    Rate  per  100,000  of  Popilation 

Difference  in  the 

1917  Rate  Irom 

that  of  1912-1916 

CUies          1907-1911  1913-1916  1917  Actual  Per  cent. 

SanDiego.Cal 39.4  54.4  43.2  -11.2  20.6 

San  Francisco,  Oal 45.0  51.5  41.6  —9.9  19  2 

Sacramento,  Cal 41.6  35.1  33.3  -1.8  5  1 

Los  .\nieles,  Cal 31.7  31.9  30.2  -17  53 

Toledo.  Ohio 22  3  21.0  27.7  +6.7  31.9 

Oakland,  Cal 34.0  .30.3  26.2  -4.1  13.5 

Springfield.  lU 33.2  30.7  25.6  -5.1  10.6 

Detroit,  Mich 19.0  20.4  24.6  +4.2  20  6 

St.Louis.Mo 32.3  33.6  23.8  -9.8  29.2 

Washington,  D.  C 24.6  22.8  23.8  +1.0  4  4 

.\tlanticCity,  N.  J....  27.8  31.5  23.5  -8.0  25.4 

Oniaha.Ncb 29.5  33.1  23.3  -9.8  29  6 

Newport.  R.I 6.0  13.7  22.9  +92  67.2 

Hartford,  Conn 23.9  19  8  22.2  +2,4  12.1 

New  Bedford,  Mass. . .  10.4  16.2  21.4  +52  32.1 

Denver.Col 31.4  23.8  20.9  -2.9  12  2 

Gloucester.  Mas? 11.2  15.6  20.5  +4.9  31.4 

Indianapolis,  Ind 27.7  26.0  20. S  —55  212 

BrocUton,  Mass 13  8  15.9  20  2  +4.3  27.0 

Mwichest«r,  N.  H 10.7  11.1  20.1  -f-  9.0  811 

SaltLakeCity,  Utah..  27.1  24.3  19.8  -4.5  18.5 

Cleveland,  Ohio 19.8  19.5  19.1  -     .4  2  1 

Milwauke<'.  Wis 22  2  17.8  18.7  +     .9  5.1 

Chicago,  111 21.4  23.4  18.6  -4.8  20.5 

Wheeling.  W.  Va 21.7  20.6  18.3  -2.3  11.2 

Oran?c,N.J 13  1  16.3  17.9  +1.6  9.8 

Boston,  Mass 18.7  16.7  17.6  +     .9  5  4 

Concord,N.H 20.6  25.1  17.5  -7.6  30.3 

Seattle,  Wash 31.8  25.2  17.5  -7.7  30.6 

Baltimore.Md 16.8  18.5  16.8  -1.7  9.2 

Newburgh.N.Y 18.1  11.7  16.7  +50  42.7 

Auburn,  N.  V 26.5  14.2  15.9  +1.7  12.0 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 19.6  16.9  15.9  -  10  5  9 

Minneapolis,  Mini\....  18.8  20.6  15.8  -48  23.3 

St.  Paul.  Minn 14.3  19.5  15.8  -3.7  19  0 

Svracuse,N.Y 16.2  20.6  15.8  -4.8  23.3 

Patcr.son,  N.  J 20.2  18.8  15.7  -31  16  5 

Philadelohia,  Pa 17  3  16.6  15.6  -1.0  60 

Newark,N.J 22.6  17.6  15.3  -2.3  13.1 

Reading,  Pa 19.9  20.9  15.3  -56  26.8 

Camden,N.J 14.1  13.7  14.8  +1.1  8.0 

W iliiam.sport.  Pa 12.7  13.3  14.7  +1.4  10  5 

McKeesport,  Pa 27.7  17.0  14  5  -25  14  7 

Brid;;eport,  Conn 23.8  24.5  14.4  -10.1  412 

Erie,  Pa 16.2  18.0  14.4  -3.6  20  0 

Manhattan  and  Bronx.  19.7  18.5  14.3  -42  22  7 

Providence,  R.  1 18.7  14  9  14.2  -     .7  4.7 

Dayton.Ohio 22.9  24  6  14.0  -10  6  43  1 

Trenlon,N.J 14  4  17.0  '4  0.    -30  17  6 

LouLsvillc,  Kj 19.7  19.6  13.7  —5.9  30.1 

Quincy,  111 IS.Ci  14.7  13  0  -1.1  7.5 

Pa.'x-^ic,  N.  J 12  4  10.3  13.4  +31  30  1 

Rochesitcr,  N.  Y 20  9  20.0  13.4  -6.6  33  0 

\V.,rceMer.  Mass 10.9  15.3  13,2  -2.1  13.7 

Klraira.N.Y 22.9  13.8  13.1  -.751 

Hoboken,  N.  J 34.3  29.3  12.8  -16.5  56  3 

Lincoln.  Neb 17.4  17.1  12.8  -4.3  25.1 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 21.4  10  0  12.8  -32  20  0 

New  Haven.  Conn 19  3  19.1  12.5  -6.6  34  6 

Columbus.  Ohio 25  9  19.3  12  3  -7.0  ,36.3 

Holvoke.  Mass 10.0  10  5  12  0  +1.5  14  3 

Brooklvn.N.Y 15  5  13.3  118  -1.5  113 

Portland,  Ore 20  0  21.5  11.3  -10.2  47.4 

Somer\ illc.  Mass 5  8  7.4  11.3  +3.9  52.7 

BayonncN.J 11.7  9.8  11.1  +13  13.3 

I'ortland,  Mc 11.1  16  4  10.8  -5.6  34  1 

Spokane,  Wash 24.3  18.7  10.8  -7.9  42.2 

Lvnn,  Mass 10.3  112  10.5  -     .7  0  3 

Bufialo.N.Y 12.7  10.7  10.3  -     .4  37 

Chelsea.  Mass 11.1  16  8  10  3  -  6.5  .38  7 

Pitt.sfield.  Mass 6  5  12.0  10  1  -19  15  8 

Richmond.  Va 11.9  12  7  10.1  -2.6  20  5 

iNiiem.  Ma-ss 9.4  9.8  10.1  +     .3  3.1 

Springfield.  Ma-ss 17  7  16.9  10  1  -5.8  36  5 

Charleston,  S.  C 0  5  7.3  9  8  +2.5  34  2 

.Jersey  Citv,  N.  J »  8  13.7  9  6  -4.1  29  9 

ritchburg.  Mass 19  5  11.8  9  4  -  2.4  20.3 

Taconia.  W  ash 25.8  24.6  94  -16.2  618 

Duluth.  Minn 22.3  16.8  9.3  -7.5  44.6 

New  Orleans,  La 19  0  17.4  9.3  -8.1  46.6 

(irand  Hapids.  Mich .  .  10  9  17.7  9.2  -8.5  48  0 

Newton.Mass 7.0  6.1  9.0  +2.9  47.5 

Lowell,  Mass 15.2  10.4  8.7  -1.7  16.3 

Haverhill.  Mass 17  8  18.3  8.1  -10.2  55  7 

.Vugusta.C.a 5.4  10.9  7.9  -3.0  27  5 

Uwrenee,  Mass 13.1  6.9  7.8  +     .9  13.0 

Petersburg.  Va 18.4  21.5  7.7  -13.8  64.2 

.^vannah.Ga 13  0  14  5  7.2  -7.3  50  3 

Pueblo.Col 20.9  23.8  7.1  -167  70  2 

Miksillon.  Ohio 14  6  10  7  64  -43  40  2 

.\tlanla.  (ia 14.8  15  0  6.1  -9.9  66  0 

Fall  Hiver,  Mass 12.8  10  0  6  1  -45  42  5 

Maiden, Mass 8.8  11.4  5.7  -5.7  50  0 

Kli2.ihcth,  N.  .1 18  0  12  6  5.6  -70  55  6 

Wilmington.  Del 12  5  14  1  5.2  -89  03  1 

Mobile,.\la 13.8  12.8  5.0  -7.8  60.9 

Cambridge.  Mass 9.9  8.5  4  4  -4.1  48  2 

Johnstown.  Pa 7.0  7.7  4  3  -3.4  44.2 

Scranton.  Pa 10.2  10  9  40  -6.9  63.3 

Na,shville,  Tcnn 13.8  18.3  34  -14.9  81  4 

Average  100 cities...  20.2  19. G  16.2  -3.4  17.3 

It  appears  that  the  suicide  rate  increased 

in    twenty-four  cities    and  decreased  in 

seventy-six.     The  principal  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia exhibit  the  highest  rates  now,  as  in 
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A  Haulage  Prophecy 

Fulfilled 


SEVERAL  years  ago  Federal,  an- 
ticipating the  need  for  greater 
transportation  facilities,  pub- 
lished the  advertisement  entitled, 
"Have  a  Railroad  of  Your  Own." 
Today,  Federal  sees  that  suggestion 
a  reality.  In  fact,  the  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled  in  a  far  greater  meas- 
ure than  Federal  believed  possible, 
even  surpassing  the  most  optimistic 
expectations.  On  every  thorough- 
fare, motor  trucks  arc  maintaining 
daily  schedules  —  inter-city,  inter- 
state, transcontinental.  Federal  is 
justly  proud  of  its  important  part 
»n  this  national  co-operation. 


One  to  Seven 
Tons  Capacity 


Federal  Moti^r 
Truck  Company 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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You'll  Appreciate  Its 
Warmth  and  Comfort 

THIS  winter  you  can  do  your  part  in  saving"  coal 
by  sleeping"  as  you  should  always  have  slept — 
the  healthful,  invigorating  way — in  a  heatless  bedroom. 
Wear  Brighton-Carlsbad  sleeping  garments  for  warmth. 

See  the  new  Brighton-Carlsbad  fall  and  winter  designs 
at  your  dealer's.  There  is  smart,  comfortable  nightwear 
in  all  weights  and  sizes  and  all  srieiiiifica/ly  scaled  to  size. 
Our  517  styles  include  Pajunions  for  men,  women  and 
children;  one-piece  union  sleepers;  night-gowns;  out-door 
sleeping  robes;  two-piece  pajamas;  infants' and  children's 
sleepers,  in  flannelette  and  other  fabrics. 

The  Pajunion  (pictured  at  right),  is  made  union  suit 
style.  Coat  can't  creep  and  bunch  up,  nor  trousers  slip 
down.  No  binding  draw  strings.  Popular  for  women  and 
misses  as  well  as  for  men  and  boys. 


^ 


^mir 


Note  f  ull- 
n  e  a  B  of 
Blip  h  ton  - 
Carlsbad  con- 
trasted with 
usnni  Kovn 
flkimped  in 
bo<Jyand  slm- 
l»Iy  flared  ont 
at  fiTt  for 
walkinnroora. 


B  r  i  phton- 

<;  B  r  Ubad* 

Kowns    are 

I  made    to     fit   , 

(actunl     bust  / 

!•  n  a  u  r  o  -  I 

jf  mcnta.       On  1 

'  yoke    styles. 

Koko  Is  kppt 
iRh.  to  pre- 
vcntbindinie. 


On    pajamas 

and     o  n  c  - 

piece    sleep- 

.  er9  a  button 

|a  t     ankle 

1  keeps   sar- 

f  m  o  n  t    le  s 

RRUfcIydown. 

N  o     chance 

for  trousers 

to  work  up. 


Have  the  clerk  tinpin  the  ?:arments.     See  the  vahie 

hidden  in   the  folds.     Look  for  the   Brighton-Carlsbad 

blue  label — a  g:nide  you  can  today  depend  upon  when  poor 

.night  garments  cost  almost  as  much  as  this  quality  brand. 

Send  for  FREE  "Nightie  Book"  hasn^t^^iat  you 

want,  send  for  *' Nightie  Book,"  showing  stj'les,  so  he 

can  order  what  you  require. 

H.  B.  GLOVER  COMPANY,  Dept.  12,  DUBUQUE,  IOWA 


STUDY  AT   HOME 

HiToin.     a  lawyer.     LeKoHy 

'  truinvd  men  win  hiKh  positions 

Hiid  biK  KiiccesH  in  buuineBit  and 

publii:    life.     Greater    npportu- 

'  nitiea  n<>w  than  ever  before.  Bo 

'  indepcndoDt— boa  Icado^    l^w- 

S3,6<{i!»*^^{o"siO,000  Annually 

We  trnlde  you  Htep  by  ntep.  Vou  r;in  train  lit  homo 
rlurinir  nparo  time.  We  nrepare  you  t<>  pn-^H  bur  ex- 
amination in  any  Htate.  Money  nfundid  •crordinir 
to  our  Ouiimnteo  Bond  if  diaHotiiilied.  Dejrreo 
of  I.L.  H.  eonfeired.  Thouaanda  of  Hueceaafu)  atu- 
donta  enrolled.  Ixtw  rom,  eaay  ternis.  hourteen 
Tolume  I.aw  Library  and  modern  rounte  in  I'ublic  SpcakinR  free  if 
Ton   rnrvll    now.     Uet   our   vahiable    120    pnKc    "I^aw  Guide'     and 

Kvi<t  -nco"  >MM>Wii  free.     Send  for  them— rmw. 
LaSallo  Exton'iion  Univ#»r9ity,  Dopt.  lir>2-LB    ChtcnRO 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 

The  Greatest  Leak-Plugger 
in  the  World 


Positively  STOPS  all  leaks 
in  auto  radiators  anH  cooling 
.syst<-ins   in    3    to    H'  minutes. 

GUARANTEED.  A  Liquid 
simply  pour  it  in  the  radiator 

Save.i  $10  to  $23  repair  billii. 
Ford  size  can-  30r;  lanirr 
size     -73c. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

398  EUicoft  St.,     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'The  mm\m.v^  p.opi,- 


RADIATOR 
NfVERlEAK 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needod    in    every 
American  Imme  where  e<lncation  and  ciilturo  are  trulv  esteemed. 


U.  S,  Army  or  Navy 

Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Allied   Organizations 

Letters  of  Credit  are  the  -safest  and  mostcon- 
\Hiiicnt  iiicdiiiin  for  carrying  funds. 

During;  the  war  wc  are  issuing  such  Credits, 
free  of  commiasion,  to  officers  and  men  in  the 
r.  S.  .\riiiy  and  Navy,  and  to  those  engaged 
in  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  allied  organiza- 
1  ion  work. 


We  have  also  sent  our  American  representative 
to  France  for  the  convenience  of  our  friends, 
with  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the  Credit 
Commercial  de  France,  20  Rue  Lafayette.   Paris. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 


Philndrlphia 


NEW  YORK 


Boston 


BROWN,   SHIPLEY  &  COMPANY 


Founders    Court 

Lothbury 

LONDON,  E.  C. 


Office  for  Traveler* 

123  Pnll   Mall 

LONDON,   S.  W. 


former  reports.  Making  everj'  possible 
allowance  for  erroneous  population  esti- 
mates, Mr.  Hoffman  asserts  that  "there 
can  be  no  question  of  doubt  but  that 
suicidal  frequency  is  higher  in  California 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  countrj." 
He  also  presents  the  variations  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  suicides  as  to 
groups  of  States: 

GEOGRArmCAL  iNtroENCE  OK  SuiCIDES  IN  THE  UviTED  STATES. 

Rates  peb  100,000  of  Population,  1907-1917 


1907-1911    1BJ2-1916 


No.  of  Cities 


Eastern  (.55) .... 

Central  (19) 

Southern (14)  .  . 
Rocky  Mt.  (3).. 
Tacific  Coast  (9) 


Sui- 
cides 


10.039 
6,898 

4" 


FUte 


Sui- 
cides 


17  5  10,298 
22.4:  7.968 

■'.    ■>  (iM) 


Rate 


1.5 

22 

17 
Mi  _';i 


1917 


Sui- 
cides 


R^te 


Decrease 

in  the  1917 

Rate  from 

that  of 

1912-1916 


Actnml  Prt. 
9  l,857[13.5i-2.4  51  1 


100 Cities 21,950  20.2124,142 

!  I        I 


19.6 


1,426,19.1 
321113.0 

.   84  !8.8 
586  25.5 


4,274  16.2 


-3 
-4.6 
-5  1 
-7.6 


18  2 
26.1 
21  3 
23.0 


-3.4 


17.3 


From  this  table  it  aj^pears  that  the 
urban  suicide  rate  "declined  during  1917  in 
every  geographical  section  of  the  countrj-, 
but  relatively  the  decline  was  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  Southern  cities,"  and  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  cities  were  second  in  this 
respect.  There  was  a  wide  variation  in 
relative  mortality  from  suicide  for  white 
and  colored.  The  following  table  shows 
the  rates  for  twentj'  Southern  cities  by 
raT;e.  For  those  cities  combined,  the  white 
rate  was  22. G  per  100,000  of  population 
against  a  colored  rate  of  only  ").G: 

Scicides  dj  Twenty  Sovthern  Cities.    Bt  Color,  1912-1916 

Colored 
So.  of     Rate  per 
Suicides  100,000  of 
Population 


Cities 

.\tlanta,  Ga 

Raltiiuore,  Mil 

Birmingham,  .\\a 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Galveston,  Texas 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

I.«)ungton,  Ky 

Louifville,  Ky ....... . 

Memphis,  Tcnn 

Mobile,  .\la 

Montgomery,  .Ma 

Nashville,  Tcnn 

New  Oleans,  La 

Norfolk,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

San  .\ntonio,  Texas. . . . 

Savannah,  Ga 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wilmington,  Del 


WhUe 
No.  of      Rait  i)fr 
Suicides   100,000  of 
Population 


Total. 


118 

512 
87 
21 
16 
6( 
66 
46 

222 

126 
31 
22 
86 

280 
77 
82 

135 
40 

353 
62 

2,446 


19.4 
20.8 
17.0 
14.5 
12.6 
40.7 
37.7 
33.8 
23.0 
28.4 
20.0 
20.9 
22.0 
21.0 
28.5 
17.6 
26.3 
23.7 
27. S 
14.9 

22.6 


16 

24 

14 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

8 

24 

4 

5 

15 

34 

4 

8 

1 

2 

49 
3 

231 


5.5 
5.5 
4.4 

0.6 

3.2 
18.4 
2.3 
8  6 
3.8 
8  8 
3.3 
4.9 
8.2 
7.2 
2.5 
3.0 
16 
1.2 
9.i 
6  7 

5.6 


A  writer  in  tht>  New  York  iSun  finds  in  the 
figures  for  individual  cities  several  inter- 
esting suggestions.  One  is  that  the  war 
"has  taken  from  lloboken  its  unenviable 
distinction  of  being  among  the  American 
cities  having  an  abnormal  percentage  of 
suicides."  In  the  first  dozen  years  of  the 
present  century  that  German  steamship 
landing  town  lost  annually,  through 
suicide,  thirty-three  in  each  100.000  of 
l)opulation.  One  had  to  cross  the  Rockies 
to  find  a  gloomier  record,  but  last 
year  the  Hoboken  suicides  numbered  only 
twelve  in  100,000.  The  WTiter  asks 
whether  this  is  "because  the  military  popu- 
lation has  been  so  largely  increased,  or 
because  the  German  immigrants,  to  whom 
lloboken  was  the  beginning  of  the  New 
World,  no  longer  arrive." 

He  notes  again  that  one  might  expect  to 
find  the  suicide  rate  large  where  the 
factory  .system  is  strongest,  but.  Fall 
Hiver  "has  a  rate  of  only  six,  while  New- 
port's rate  is  twenty-two."  High  wages 
may  be  conducive  to  love  of  life,  but 
D(>troit,  which  had  thirteen  suicides  in 
lOO.tXX)  population  a  dozen  years  ago, 
r«>corded  twenty-four  last  year,  "making 
her  the  eighth  city  in  the  ignoble  hst." 
On  the  other  hand.  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
wlii<h   had   a   rate  of  twenty-three  in  the 
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years  1907-1911,  had  only  foiirteon  in 
1917.  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  which 
used  to  have  a  rate  of  twenty  suicides  in 
100,000,  lowered  it  last  year  to  14.3. 
Brooklyn  was  even  better,  while  Wash- 
ington, "a  home  of  ambition,  is  a  far 
eadder  city  Avith  2.3.8." 

WAR-TAXES  AITER  PEACE  IS  SIGNED 

That  heavy  (ixpenses  will  continue  for  a 
long  time  and  that  taxes  will  be  reduced 
only  gradually,  are  the  i)oints  of  an  article 
recently  printed  in  llie  Financial  World. 
The  writer  says  "a  great  many  people  who 
didn't  think  very  deeply  on  the  subject 
were  asking  during  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  campaign  what  was  the  ne(,'d  of  sub- 
scribing to  Liberty  bonds  when  the  war 
was  so  near  over,"  and  then  declares  that 
"if  the  war  were  to  end  to-morrow,  it 
would  not  lessen  the  burdens  on  the 
Government."  A  fifth  and  possibly  a 
sixth  Liberty  Loan  will  have  to  be  sold, 
"in'espective  of  whether  the  war  ends  now 
or  not."  This  means  that  the  Government 
will  have  to  continue  its  present  scheme 
of  taxation  and  bond  issues  for  some  time, 
"tho  the  total  of  the  bond  issues  and  the 
taxation  will  gradually  lessen."  With 
the  more  than  .$6,800,000,000  Liberty 
bonds  just  sold,  the  total  of  Libertj'  issues 
is  now  close  to  $16,000,000,000.  Annual 
interest  charge  and  sinking-fund  require- 
ments will  total  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  .$6.'30,000,()0(),  and  it  "will  take 
at  least  a  year  and  a  half  to  demobilize  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  place  them  once  again 
on  a  peace  basis."  We  must  therefore 
count  our  yearly  expenditures  in  billions 
instead  of  hundreds  of  millions.  That 
being  so,  1919  "is  not  likely  to  bring  about 
any  modification  of  the  1918  revenue 
act  now  being  framed."  Two  more  Liberty 
Loans  and  a  continuation  of  the  taxation 
based  on  the  1918  act  "seem  assured  at 
least,"  according  to  this  writer.  Indeed, 
it  "may  not  be  until  the  winter  session  of 
Congress  of  1919  that  modification  of  war- 
taxes  can  be  considered."  He  goes  back 
to  previous  wars  to  find  proof  of  this  line 
of  reasoning : 

"Two  months  after  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee  in  1865,  the  War  Depart- 
ment's expenditures  had  reached  .$1,030,- 
600,000,  and  twelve  months  later  the  War 
Department  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
Army  expenses  to  $283,154,000,  but  the 
revenue  from  taxes,  which  had  been 
$327,283,000  in  the  year  1865,  was  $557,- 
817,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1866.  The  War 
Department  cut  its  expenses  in  the  year 
after  the  Spanish  War  from  $229,841,000 
to  $134,774,000,  but  the  revenue  from  tax- 
ation increased  from  $405,321,000  to  .$515,- 
960,000.  In  other  words.  Congress  al- 
lowed the  war-taxes  to  go  on  for  a  time  after 
peace  so  as  to  cut  down  quicldy  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  war's  cost  and  then, 
too,  Government  loans  being  abandoned, 
reliance  on  taxation  alone  for  revenue  pre- 
cluded any  sudden  reduction  in  taxes. 
After  each  war  the  United  States  has  been* 
in,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
reduce  or  abolish  the  most  onerous  tax 
burdens,  but  income  taxation  and  niucli 
of  the  internal-revenue  taxation  will  con- 
tinue for  sonic  years  and  reiniiid  us  that  the 
cost  of  war  does  not  instantly  cease  tlie 
moment  peace  is  declared." 


Not  Good  Mixers.— "The  Blanks  and 
the  Browns  are  both  newly  rich,  but  they 
don't  associate." 

"  Why  not?  " 

"  The  Blanks  feel  above  the  Browns. 
They  made  their  money  in  refined  sugar. 
^■l"h'  the  Browns  made  theirs  in  crude 
"'h" — Boston  T7-anscript. 


'jeh,  m 


Getting  Out  the  Spruce 

JOLTINCi,  jK>iiiuliiig  over  rou^li 
niountain  trails,  liul)-fle(*p  with 
the  weight  of*  giant  tiiiilnTs — 
here    is    work    for   no    human    ov 
mechanieal  weakHng. 

Service  which  calls  upon  the  reserve 
power  affor(k*(l  by  su[>erior  (iesij;n  and 
tlie  rufjfie(hiess  of  careful  and  massive 
construction,  dependaliilily  that  is  absolute 
— sucli  service  reveals  unmistakably  the 
dominating,  incomj)arable    excellence   of 

Bosch  Magneto  Igmtion 

13os<h  (111  lli<r  motor-truck  or  tractoV    proini- 
igniti)!!  that  will  not  fail,  however  severe  and  co 
tinuous  its  task.      It  jtroriiises  the  rip-roaring  sparl 
that  drive  into  the  mixture  with  sucli  penetratiii/. 
force  that  every  drop  of  "gas"  yields  its  full  power. 
It    promises    the    long    life    that    results  from    the 
characteristic  IJosch  care  in  every  structural  detail. 

For  your  new  truck,  tractor,  car  or  gas  engine, 
specify:  "Bosch  Magneto  Ignition." 

Corrcspotideiice  Invited 


f  i]  (O)  ^ 


AMERICA'S   SUPREME   IGNITION  SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS  -  AIRPLAN  F.S  -  MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -  MOTORCYCLES  -  QAS  ENGINES  -  ETC 


ROYAL  MAILS 

NEDERLAND and  ROTTERDAM    LLOYD 

(JOINT  SERVICE) 
SPLENDID   STEAMERS— Sailings   frrqucntiy   from  San 
Francisco  to  Java  via  Honolulu,  Nagasaki  A'ckohama,  Manila, 
HongLong,  optional^ 

Apply  H.  E.  Burnett  -  17  Ballcry  Placr.  New  Yo»k 

J.  D.  Spreckcis  ^  Bros.  Co.     -     6()l  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

TOLSTOY'S  KSSAYS  AND     I.KTTKi:s.       tor»- 

laining  new   tr.insl.itions  In    Avlmih   Mai  de.       i;ma, 

cloth,  J72  pases,  ?i.on.  Kimk  iS;    Wjcnalls   Company, 
Tubs.,  New  York, 


Cuticura  Helps  j.. 
Skin  and     ^^ 
Scalp  Troubles  J  p^ 

All  dnurjriaUi:    Soap  2S.  Ointment  2.S  &  60.  Talrnm  Z 
Si.mplopaehfrooof  ■■C«tlc«r».  I>»pt.  6  B.  BMtoB   • 


FAKSIKAI.,      I  he 

Rxeiit  ii|>era,l)v  U.K. 
l>.iKes.  40c.     OJ<"ir  lij..       ." 
Ci'ini>.-\ii\,  Pubs.,  New  \  ork. 


A  MARTIN  SEMITRAILER  WriH  A  FORD 

mafccs  Hu"*  most  ofhcionKas 
iveW  as  hht»  most  <?conomicol 
ONE-TON  TRUCK  in  hhe  u>orld 
Track s.'hracls'.  backs. 

full  infofinahoti  oi\  rcquosl^" 

MARTIN  ROCKING  FIFTH  WHEEL  CO.. Sprinqrield.Mc^^ 
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^HE  First  National  Batik,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
is  one  of  the  many  recently  erected  Banking  Institutions 
whose  toilets  are  equipped  with  ONLIWON  HYGIENE 


©NLIWON 


HYGIENE 


RLUCTEJUi)  V  \  fkiua  orrtLi 


is  the  system  specified  by  Architects — recom- 
mended by  Physicians — demanded  by  Health 
Authorities  and  installed  by  Banks,  Office 
Buildings,  Hospitals,  Sanitariums,  Modern 
Factories  and  Homes  because  it  is  so  San- 
itary, Attractive,  Efficient  and  Economical. 

ONI,I\VCTN'  HYCrlKNK  is  thccoiiibination  of  an  interfolded 
pac'kasf  of  liisli  Kt'ad*' toilet  pajRT  and  a  handsome  nickeled 
cabinet  tliat  protects  each  sheet  from  dnst  and  perms  and  serves 
just  two  sheets  at  a  time,  PHKA'KNTS  WASTE  and  saves 
from  l.>  to  .W  per  cent  wherever  used. 

ONLIWON'  Toilet  l'ap<r  is  excellent  (juality,  moderate  in  price; 
cut  and  foldetl  by  niacliinery — 1,000  sheets  to  a  package — ■ 
reaches  you  untouched  and  imcontaminated. 

ONI. I  WON  Cabinets  are  handsom.-  fix- 
tures— simple  to  operate — hold  1,000 
sheets — very  durable — use  cannot  injure 
them — can't  catch  or  tear  your  c-lothing 
and  can't  fjet  out  of  order. 

A.   P.  W.   PAPER   CO. 

1279    Broadway 

Albany.  N.  Y. 


M.ik,rs    ../   OXI.IWOy    I'AFKK     rOUIiJ.S    ,uid 
TOWEI.  C.\  HIXhTS  and  OXLIWOX  IIVCilKXE 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
UBc  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wa^alU  New  Standard  Dictionary 
18  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
aitl  be  taken  of  anonymous  cornrnunicalions. 


•■  .1.  K.,"  Williauisbur};,  X.  Y. — The  word  coir- 
rist  to  which  you  n-fer  is  a  nonw  word  coined  hy  a 
writer  possibly  i(?norai)t  of  the  fact  that  it  was  un- 
necessary, inasmuch  as  tlie  correct  word  iscotirrau, 
whicli  was  in  u.so  l)efore  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

•B.  I.  (;.,'•  Sea  Cliff.  N.  Y  — 'Can  you  teU  me 

the  autlior  of  the  followinn  quotation — 'Ciel  thy 
spindle  and  distaff  rea<iv  and  Ccxi  will  send  thg 
flax  •?•• 

The  quotation  is  a  paraplira.st^  of  verses  i:i 
and  19  of  Ctmpter  xxxi  of  the  Book  of  Proverl)s. 

"H.  F.  B."  AuKUsta,  Oa. —  "  In  the  Est,al)lislied 
Church  of  England,  the  Archhishoj)  of  Canter- 
bury is  called  Primate  of  all  Kncland  and  the 
Afchbishop  of  York  Primate  of  Enuland.  In 
whjit  respect  does  the  jixrisdiction  or  authority  of 
the  .\rclihishop  of  V'ork  differ  from  that  of  the 
Archl)ishoi)  of  Canterbury?" 

For  Church  purposes,  England  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  northern  EuRland  and  southeni 
England.  The  authority  of  tile  Archbisliop  of 
York  is  exercised  o\-er  the  nortlu!rn  section,  aiwl 
tliat  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  over  tlie 
southern'  swtion,  but  in  addition  to  liLs  functions 
as  IMmate  over  the  south  of  England,  the  .\rch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  exerci-ses  certain  authority 
also  over  the  nortln;m  swtion. 

"(t.  K.  (!.,"  Chattanooga,  Teiin. — "In  spe-ak- 
ing  of  the  l)reakfast  fotxl  (jrils,  dcxv  good  usage 
regard  the  word  a.s  .singular  or  plurar.'" 

The  t«rm  grits  is  correctly  usetl  when  the 
intention  is  to  des<,Tibf>  "grain  much  like  coarse 
corn-meal  musli."  There  is  ;vls<i  (imuts,  which  is 
used  to  designate  hulled  or  crushed  oats  or 
wlieat  or  fragments  of  wheat  larger  than  grits. 
Both  \Nor<ls  should  he  usotl  with  a  verb  in  the 
plural,  notwithstanding  the  cant  of  the  grain 
trade  in  which  they  arc  u.sed  with  a  verb  in  the 
singidar. 

"I.  M.,  .Jr.."  St<K-kton.  Cat. — "lu  exlilitig 
copy.  I  often  find  the  expressions  "  two  weeks 
vacation."  'a  mouth's  .stay.'  etc.  li  i>  not  prac- ■ 
ticable  to  rewrite  tlio  copy  into  '  .V  stay  of  two 
wetiks,'  et<'.  What  is  the  b«<t  fonn:  '\  rwt) 
weeks  vacation.'  'A  two  weeks'  vacation,'  or  'A 
two-week  vacation".'" 

The  correct  forms  are:  "Two  wivks'  vacation" 

and  "A  month's  stay."  etc. 

"M.  F.  H.  '  .Jersey  City,  X.  .?.— '.'.jR^hich  is 
correct.  'Under  the  circumstanc<^.'  or  'It)  ttu' 
circiunst-ances  "? " 

Mere  situation  is  expn^<sed  by  "in  the  circuni- 
stance-s';  action  alftvte<l  is  j)erforme<l  "  under  the 
circumstances."        ,  ' .,        :-. 

To  .Skvkihl  Rkadeks: — The  words  attribute*! 
by  "C.  C.  H."  Los  Angelos,  Cal.,  to  Alexander 
Grahant  Bell  wen*  .seltH'te«l  by  .Vnnie  O.  Ells- 
worth, daughter  of  Henr>'  I.i.  Ellsworth.  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  at  the  time  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  sent  his  first  nit^sage  by  telegraph.  May 
24.  1S44.  They  werti  taken  from  the  Book  <>f 
Nundwrs,  Chapt«^r  xxiii,  ■  verse  23,  and  an' 
"What  hath  God  wrought!" 


(,l(i>si  licMl    Col  u  n\ns 


HELP    WANTED     FEMALE 


W'OMKN  r.Tp.ibU*  c»!  htiltiin^  |Kisitit)ii8  rcmiii- 
jnu  Rixxl  iuilKiiicnl,  initiative  dciti  tliiiikiiiu 
.ind  trained  tnind  -collt-Ko  ijirl.i  preferred  big 
comp<iny— hours  Vt-4— Saturdays  12  o'l-lnrk. 
Write  stating  cdiieation.  experience  and  sal- 
ary expected.  Addreari  ("oIIckc,  I*,  i ).  Hox  .1(1. 
Wall  Street  Branch.  New  Vurk 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Make  yoiirfricnd.i  Christ  mas  present  .1  of  Triiit 

— nothinK  more  ainimpriale.    S<-ni  ' 

and  I  will  ship  a  latton  "(  .1^  (  hm 

or  aCartoiiof  10(le!ii:ii>iiH(;rai>r  If 

tons  i)f  either  kind  (or  J(i  7.1.  I>\  f 

toany  i>i>inteast  "f  Miss.  Kiver. and 

names  on  the  l)()x.     Write  for  price?  nc<i    't 

River.     Chas.  N'oorliecs.  So.  Lake  Weir,  l-lii. 


A  man  can-  Eain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary'  every  day  ihronfh 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  nver  to  his 
children  (or  Iheir  btntjil. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


\\  .\N  I  KI)  IDIiAS.— Write  for  list  ol  patent 
liuyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  ol  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  Jl.OOO.OOUin  prizes  of- 
fered. .Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  font  Guide  books  free. 
Patents  ailvertisetl  fre»-.  \'ictor  J.  Fvans 
&  Co..  759  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PROTECT  YOUR  lN\'KNTION.S.  I  help 
>-ou  market  them.  lCxi>ert  .advice  and  The 
Truth  alxiut  Patents  tree. 

J.  Ri:.\NKV   KKLLY 
9121'"  WoodwanI  Building,  Washineton,  D.  C, 


P ATF.NTS.    Send  sketch  or  model  for  prc- 
liniinar>-   examination.     Mielvst    refciienccs. 
Best  rpxiilta.     Promptness  assured. 
WATSON  K.  rOI.KM  AN.  Patent   I.awycr, 
«H  F  .Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARV  superiority 
quickly  l>ecomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


(;iG55i  ficd    Col  u  n\n> 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MliX  AND  WOMF  .N  HiToin^indciwndent. 
Own  Your  Husnie.ss,  cxix-rieiice  imncccssary, 
sellini!  our  i6,U0U  accident  death,  ^30  acci- 
dent, iio  sick  weekly  Ix-nehts.  J 10. .10 yearly, 
half  amounts  JS.50.  Guaranteeil  steady  mconx^ 
from  renewals.  5250,000  deposited  insurance 
dcpt.      Kegisiraliou    Dcpt.  L,  Ncwxirk,  N.  J. 


C.XSH  for  diamonds,  old  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num and  dental  RolH.  We  |>ay  iiii  to  J.l.^.oo 
|H-r  ~rl  for  old  false  teeth  Don't  matter  it 
broken.  Will  -end  cash  by  return  mail  and  will 
hold  floods  lodavs  for  sender's  approval  of 
our  prire.  Mail  to  Mazer's  Tooth  Six-cialty, 
Dcpt.  K.  2007  S.  sth  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 


IN  LONDON  TOWN 

lU-  I".  Pirkeley  Smith.  Smith  knows  how 
to  introduce  yon  to  "all  the  men  of  the 
town."  whether  they  are  at  home,  in  .1  hovel 
or  a  i\tlace.  noonday  or  inidni^ht.  Britn- 
ful  of  news,  illustrations,  laughs.  Cloth, 
«1  '■«. 
ri'NK  *  WAONALLS  COMPANY.     New  York 


LEARN  SPANISH 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS 


It  Will  iiiAkr  things  ra»irr  fi>r  y»ii  in  a  huiidrM 
»■>>  an<l  Will  put  many  dollfti's  in  your  p<>fkrl 
KoiiicintMT  that  iinv  aven\i«'»  i-r  tradr  arr  opening  »i* 
every  d«>  with  llir  l.aiiu-Anicrican  irpuhlirs.  ani 
the  man  "  l(0  can  'jM-ak  ^panj5ll  uilMvatapf' 
niiiini-  You  can  soon  become  fiueot — a  ItttU 
■pare  time  daily  makes  yoo  bo—  The  Rosenthal 
Common-Sense  Method  of  Practical  Llniraifttry 
will  loat'h  V.  u  v.  vprak.  rra  •..  and  write  Spini-h 
readily  if  yi>u  will  derot*"  Uh  minutes  nf  your  l»i- 
sui-c  time  each  day  to  this  w.-nderlnl  system  wbirh 
tearhes  y«ni  in  the  way  a  child  learns  to 
9peak.  by  nature's  meth<>d.  Write  now  for  free 
Ux^klet.  "Rerolution  in  the  Stiidy  •"'!  Tearlimc 
of  Forcirn  Lan^iages. " 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
New  York 
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FACTORS  of  SAFETY 

The  Factor  of  Safet};  in  Modern  Artillery  is  1/4- 10 
The  Factor  of  Safety  in  Pneumatic  Tires  is  10- 1 4 

The  music  of  the  guns  as  they  hurl  their  challenge  against 
the  foes  of  Liberty  is  the  epic  song  of  strength  —  a  power 
that  is  titanic,  sublime,  awful. 


And  behind  the  guns  is  the 
magic  of  supply  —  of  transporta- 
tion. Long  Hnes  that  stretch 
back  to  mill,  factory,  shop,  field, 
to  feed  the  machinery  of  war  — 
transportation  that  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  pneumatic 
tire. 


Yet  the  factor  of  safety  in  artil- 
lery is  approximately  1^-10  as. 
against  10-14  in  the  pneumatic 
tire. 


Is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  Hood 
Tire  with  its  "  extra  ply"  of  fabric 
carcass  possesses  the  greatest 
factor  of  safety  you  can  buy  in 
a  tire? 

The  Hood  Tire  is  thei-fefore 
the  tire  you  should  use  upon 
your  car  to  carry  you  \vith  great- 
est immunity  from  tire  mishap 
and  to  give  you  greater  mile- 
age in  your  service  behind  the 
front. 


'^Look  for  this  sign  of  the  Hood  Dealer 

in  your  town  or  city.  You  will  do  well  to  call 
and  see  him  —  he  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

THE  HOOD  TIRE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 
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^  \his  ham 


S^^makes  pot  luck,  luck  indeed! 


WHEN  your  husband  brings  "Bill"  home  for 
dinner  and  tells  him  he  will  have  to  take  "pot 
luck,"  it  is  luck  indeed,  if  you  happen  to  be  serving  a 
baked  Swift's  Premium  Ham. 

How  genial  everybody  feels  when  the  steamingly  fragrant  ham 
is  brought  in!  Ham,  oven-browned  and  still  faintly  sputtering, 
with  spicy  cloves  stuck  thickly  in  the  soft,  juicy  fat! 

In  the  slow,  special  Premium  cure  and  in  the  fragrant  smoke  of 
smoldering  wood  fires,  this  fine  ham  becomes  mellower  in 
flavor,  more  delicate,  more  piquant. 

Look  for  the  Swift's  Premium  brand  on  the  ham  you  buy — so 
that  you  may  be  sure  of  always  getting  this  ham  of  finest  flavor. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  brand. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


S^A^ift's 
Premium  Ham 
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With    New 

War  Maps 

Given 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize 


(Highest  Award) 
^iven  to  diction- 
aries at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words   of    Recent    Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage.  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  BoUheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun.  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  hut  a  few  from  tlic  thousands  of  late  word*, — 
all  flearlv  tlefiiied   in  this  Great  Work. 
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The  Supreme  Authority" 

Ih^  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in   Dictionary  Form — with   nearly   S.OOO 
pages,  and  type  matter  equivalent  tea  15-Volurne  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 
volume,  ill    Rich,  Full    Red    Leather    or    Library    Kuckraiii    Bindin<j,  ean    now    be 
secured   by   readers   of   T/ie  Digest  un  the  follow  inp   reni.irlvably    eas\    terms: 
The  entire  work  (with  complete  1918  Atlas) 

DELIVERED   for    $1.00^ 

and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week 

(In  I'nited  States  and  Canada) 

on  SUPERIOR   INDIA  PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE  HALF 


In  Thickness  and  Weight 
^■^■iHHi^^^^India-Paper  Edition 


Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  •■.,e:.iT 
India  Paper.  It  Iiun  an  excellent  piii  tin;'  snr- 
facc,  resulting  in  reinarkalilv  cleat  in- 
of  type  and  ilhistrations.  \\'hat  a  sa- 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  fonn 
so  liglit  and  so  cor.ver.ieiit  to  use!  Tiiis  edition 
is  only  about  one  half  the  thickness  ;■•  J 
weig;l)t  of  tiie  regular  editi<in.  Sire  12f| 
in.  X  934'  in.  X  2H  i"-     Weight  S^i  lbs. 

iReguIar-PaiJer  Edition 

Printed  on  stronp  book  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  \2}i  in.  x  9\i  itf.  x  S'r  in. 
Weight  \'3]j,  lbs. 

Both  Lditidns  are  printed  from  tne  »am« 
plates  and  indexed. 


**To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college. 


»» 


The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page  .characterized  as  "A  Strol<e  of  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and, 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Sames, 
nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besides  thousands  of  other  References.  Nearly 
3,000  Pages.      Over  6,000  IHastrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1918  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World,  * '  containing  nearly  200  pages,  with  1 28 
pages  of  maps,  beautifully  printed  in  colors  with 
marginal  reference  indexes,  "late  Census  Figures, 
Parcel-Post  Guide,  New  War  Maps,  etc.,  all 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  size  10*4x13%. 


|l^"  To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once! 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.    i^r^t^ilrs   Springfield,  Mass. 

(Publi«hcr»  of  Crtnuinc-Wcbmtfr  tiictioDahrt  for  over  70  vcar«) 

Please  send    me  free  of  all    .  '  ' 

aiiiusiiiK ''Test  ill  Pronuiuiat  <■ 

IntcrcstinR  Questions"  with   :.;..  ;  ._.:     .ji 
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W.L.DOUGLAS^ 

WAS  PUT  TO  WORK -^ 

PEGGING   SHOES 

AT  SEVEN 

YEABS  OF 

AGE 


The  Battle  Hymn  of  Democracy 

The  Song  of  Human  Freedom  Triumphant.  The  song  tli.it 
stirs  men's  souls.  Put  one  in  your  home.  Send  25c  lor 
one  piano  copy,  words  and  music.     60c  for  3  or  $1  for  6 

THE  ARMAGEDDON  PUBLISHERS  CORP..      141  Broadwaj.  New  York. 

STANDARD    DICTIONARY   iuperioritj  quickly   become. 
plain  to  tbs  man  or  woman  who  inTcaticatei. 


SL  AS 


,!p'- 


im 
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W.    L.    DOUGLAS       FRE- 
QUENTLY WORKED  18  TO> 
aOHOURSADAY,  RETURN-^ 
ING  TO  HIS  FACTORY  NIGHTS^ 
AFTER  DAYS  SPENTINBOSTONJ 
BUYING     LEATHER    AND 
SELLING    SHOES 


STAMPING  THE    RE- 
TAIL    PRICE     ON     THE 
BOTTOM    AT   THE     FAC- 
TORY      PROTECTS      THE 
WEARER    AGAINST    UN- 
vDEASONABLE   PROFITS. 


MANOFACTOBINO  . 
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W  L.P#UCIL  AS 

TffF  SHC;E\Tf^T  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE" 

$  3.50  $  4.00  $ ^.50^$^.oo  $  g.oo  $  y£0  ^  $  8  £^ 


BOYS 
SHOES 

Best  Id 
Vk  World 
$3.00 
$3.50 


You'll  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price?"  when  the  shoe  sales- 
man is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 


StAinplns  th*  pric*  oa  erery  pair  cf 
shoes  AS  a  protactlon  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  tie  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
■hoes. 


Tht  quality  •!  W.  L.  Doaglaa  prodact  Is 
gaaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton, Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


CAUTION  Befor*  you  bur  l>«  tur*  W.  L.  DoucUt  name  acd  th* 
retail  price  ■•  ttamped  on  the  bottom  and  the  intide  top  facinf. 
If  the  ttamped  price  bat  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


Forialcby  IDS  W.  L.  Dooirlai  itorM  and  OT«r  tOOO 
W.  L.  DoQglaa  daalari,  or  caD  b«  ord«r*d  dirtct  from 
W.  L.  Dooflu  b7  mail  Band  for  booklat  Ulllaf 
haw  is  ardar  akaaa  Uuosfb  th*  aall,  p«ii«(a  tnt. 


^^^Jriry^u^Cvk 


Pruldfnt  W     L     D0TT0LA8 

SHOE   COMPANY, 

1(1    SPARK    STBEET, 

BBOOKTOM     -     -     lIASa. 


The  Best  Child  Ever  Born 

is  a  problem.  The  brighter  the  child  the  great- 
er j'our  problem.  Upon  your  wisdom  tlcpond 
his  physical,  his  mental,  and  his  moral  divel- 
opment.  The  greatest  of  these  is  his  moral 
development — the  building  of  his  character  - 
for  this  gives  value  to  the  others.  And  there  is  no  «  ay 
that  you  can  better  solve  this  problem  than  by  tlie 
proper  selection  of  his  reading:.  Much  that  children 
read  is  pasitively  injurious  to  their  eaper,  plastie 
minds.  .Some  books  merely  entertain  in  a  wasteful 
way.  But.  some  not  only  entertain  hut  at  the  same 
time  have  those  fine,  constructive  Qualities  which  in- 
spire high  ideals  and  build  stroncr.  clean  character. 

The  Young  Folks  Library 

(A  Beautiful  Chriitmas  Gift) 

li  •Bthntiaatlfally  andoraad  bj  th*  Uadinf  •dncatori  of  th*  natioa 
and  by  the  father*  and  mother*  in  over  7!>.000  hornet,  eipecially  be- 
cause of  it*  ioteresting  and  dlitinctire  plan  of  character  btiildinr 
Aa  inuvtrioiis  Katherin,;  of  meu  and  womrn,  under  the  Iradorstiip  ^f 
Th'>nif«  BfttlcT  Aldricii.  Henry  Van  Dvke  and  HamilUm  Wright 
Mahio,  wlu>  never  forpot  the  child's  i»«'iul  of  Tiew,  ucr  C'Vorl"<>ked 
his  iut47rcst5,  have  made  this  jilaii  and  library  a  ricli  treasure-house 
I'f  childish  delights  and  a  boon  to  parents.  And  you  will  he  pleaded 
to  learn  that  you  can  aecur*  this  library  at  a  remarkably  low  piic*. 
on  very  easy  terms. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Book-  Free 

V'Hi  and  your  child  will  be  glad  t"  receive  FREK  our  lieautiful  Uok. 
with  rich  colored  illustrations,  tolling  all  ab(>ut  this  library  and  its 
distinctiv*  plan  and  how  you  can  secure  it  at  a  low  price. 

University  Research 

Dept  P.P.,  Milwaukee,  Wii. 
Please  send  me  FREE  your  beauti- 
fully illustrated  Ixxik  and  tell  nie 
bow  I  can  secure  the  Younff  Folks 
Library    at   your    lo«     price  on 
easy  terms. 


Name . 


AdflTCCs' 
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How  it  Feels  to  Earn 
$1000  a  Week 

By  a  Young  Man  Who  Four  Years  Ago  Drew  a  $25  a  Week  Salary.     Tells  How  He  Accomplished  It 


HOW  does  it  feel  to  earn  $1000  a  week? 
How  does  it  feel  to  have  earned 
$200,000  in  four  years?  How  does 
•  it  feel  to  be  free  from  money  worries? 
How.does  it  feel  to  have  everythinj^  one  can 
want?  These  are  questions  I  shall  answer 
for  the  benefit  of  my  reader  out  of  my  own 
personal  experience.  And  I  shall  try  to  ex- 
plain, simply  and  clearly,  the  secret  of  what 
my  friends  call  my  phenomenal  success. 

Let  me  begin  four  years  ago.  At  that  time 
my  wife  and  I  and  our  two  babies  were  living 
on  my  earnings  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  week. 
We  occupied  a  tiny  flat,  wore  the  simplest 
clothes,  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  cheapest  entertainment — and 
dreamed  sweet  dreams  of  the  time 
when  1  should  be  earning  fifty 
dollars  a  week.  That  was  the 
limit  of  my  ambition.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  limit  of  my 
possibilities.  For  I  was  but  an 
average  man,  without  influ- 
ential friends,  without  a  liberal 
education,  without  a  dominating 
personality,  and  without  money. 

With  nothing  to  begin  with,  I 
have  become  the  sole  owner  of  a 
business  which  has  paid  me  over 
$200,000  in  clear  profits  during 
the  past  four  years  and  which 
now  pays  me  more  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week.  I  did  not 
gamble.  I  did  not  make  my 
money  in  Wall  Street.  My  busi- 
ness is  riot  a  war  baby — on  the 
contrary,  many  others  in  my  line 
have  failed  since  the  war  began. 

In  four  years,  the  entire  scheme 
of  my  life  has  changed.  Instead 
of  living  in  a  two  by  four  flat,  we 
occupy  our  own  home,  built  for 
us  at  a  cost  of  over  $60,000.  We 
liave  three  automobiles.  Our  children  go  to 
private  schools.  We  have  everything  we 
want,  and  we  want  the  best  of  everything. 
Instead  of  dreaming  of  fifty  dollars  a  week  I 
am  dreaming  in  terms  of  a  million  dollars — 
with  greater  possibility  of  my  dream  coming 
true  than  my  former  dream  of  earning  fifty 
dollars  a  week. 

What  brought  about  this  remarkable 
change?  What  transformed  me,  almost  over- 
night, from  a  slow-going,  easily -satisfied, 
average  man — -into  a  positive,  quick-acting, 
determined  individual  who  admits  no  defeat, 
who  overcomes  every  obstacle,  and  who  com- 
pletely dominates  every  situation?  It  all 
began  with  a  question  my  wife  asked  me  one 
evening  after  reading  an  article  in  a  magazine 
about  a  great  engineer  who  was  said  to  earn 
a  $00,000  salary. 

"  How  do  you  suppose  it  feels  to  earn  $1000 
a  week?"  she  asked.  And  without  thinking, 
1  replied:  "I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,  my 
dear,  so  the  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  earn  it." 
We  both  laughed,  and  soon  the  question  was 
apparently  forgotten. 

But  that  night,  and  for  weeks  afterward, 
the  same  (juestion  and  my  reply  kept  ])opping 
into  my  brain.  I  began  to  analyze  the  (|ual- 
ities  of  the  successful  men  in  our  town.  What 
is  it  that  enables  them  to  get  c\crytliing  they 
want?  They  are  not  better  educated  than  I 
—  indeed,  some  are  far  less  intelligent.  But 
they  must  have  possessed  some  quality  that  I 
lacked.  Perhaps  it  was  their  mental  attitude; 
perhaps  they  look  at  things  from  an  entirely 
different  angle  than  I.  Whatever  it  was,  that 
"somctiiing"  was  the  secret  of  their  success. 
It  was  the  one  thing  that  placed  them  head 
and  shi)ulders  above  me  in  money-earning 
ability.     In  all  other  ways  we  were  the  same. 


Determined  to  find  out  what  that  vital 
spark  of  success  is,  I  bought  books  on  every 
subject  that  pertained  to  the  mind.  I  fol- 
lowed one  idea  after  another.  But  I  didn't 
seem  to  get  anywhere.  I'inaily,  when  almost 
discouraged,  I  came  across  a  cojjy  of  "Power 
of  Will."  Like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky  there 
flashed  in  my  brain  the  secret  I  had  been 
seeking.  There  was  the  real,  fundamental 
principle  of  all  success — Power  of  Will.  There 
was  the  brain  faculty  I  lacked,  and  which 
every  successful  man  possesses. 

"Power  of  Will"  was  written  by  Prof.  Frank 
Channing  Haddock,  a  scientist   whose  name 


How  Do  You  Suppose  It  Feels  to  Earn  $1000  a  Weekt"  She  Asked 


ranks  with  such  leaders  of  thought  as  James, 
Bergson  and  Royce.  After  twenty  years  of 
research  and  study,  he  had  completed  the 
most  thorough  and  constructive  study  of  will 
power  ever  made.  I  was  astonished  to  read 
his  statement  that  "The  will  is-  just  as  sus- 
ceptible of  development  as  the  muscles  of 
the  body!"  And  Dr.  Haddock  had  actually 
set  down  the  very  rules,  lessons  and  exercises 
by  which  anyone  could  develop  the  will, 
making  it  a  bigger,  stronger  force  each  da> , 
.simply  through  an  easy,  progressive  course  of 
training. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  I  at  once 
began  to  practice  the  exercises  formulated  by 
Dr.  Haddock.  And  I  need  not  recount  the 
extraordinary  results  that  I  obtained  almost 
from  the  first  day.  Shortly  after  that  I  took 
hold  of  a  business  tHat  for  twelve  years  had 
been  losing  money.  I  started  with  $;}tX)  of 
borrowed  capital.  During  my  first  year  I 
made  $SO,0(X).  My  second  year  paid  me 
$50,000.  My  third  year  netted  me  $70,IKK). 
Last  year,  due  to  increased  costs  of  materials, 
my  profits  were  only  $.')0,000  though  my 
volume  of  business  increased.  New  plans 
which  I  am  forcing  through  will  bring  my 
profits  for  the  present  fiscal  year  up  to 
$05,000. 

Earning  a  thousand  dollars  a  week  makes 
me  feel  secure  against  want.  It  gives  me  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  whatever  will  make 
my  family  happy.  It  enables  me  to  take  a 
chance  on  an  investment  that  looks  good, 
without  worrying  alxjut  losing  the  money. 
It  frees  my  mind  of  financial  worries.  It 
has  made  me  healthier,  more  contented,  and 
keener  minded.  It  is  the  greatest  recipe  I 
know  for  happiness. 

Prof.  Haddock's  lessons,  rules  and  exercises 


in  will  training  have  recently  been  compiled 
and  jHiblished  in  book  form  by  the  Pelton 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Meriden,  Conn.  I  am 
authf^rized  to  say  that  any  reader  who  cares 
to  examine  the  book  may  do  so  without  send- 
ing any  money  in  advance.  In  other  words, 
if,  after  five  days'  reading,  you  do  not  feel 
that  the  book  is  worth  ^'.i,  the  sum  asked, 
return  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing.  When 
you  receive  your  copy  for  examination  I  sug- 
gest that  you  first  read  the  articles  on  the  law 
of  great  thinking;  how  to  develop  analytical 
powers;  how  to  perfectly  concentrate  on  any 
subject;  how  to  guard  against  errors  in 
thought;  how  to  drive  from  the 
mind  unweUome  thoughts;  how 
to  develop  fearlessness;  how  to 
use  the  mind  in  sickness;  how  to 
acquire  a  dominating  jxrrsonality. 

Never  before  have  business  men 
and  women  needed  this  help  so 
badly  as  in  these  trying  times. 
Hundreds  of  real  and  imaginary 
obstacles  confront  us  e\ery  da\', 
and  only  those  who  are  masters 
of  themselves  and  who  hold  their 
heads  up  will  succeed.  "  Power 
of  Will,"  as  ne\er  before,  is  an 
absolute  necessity  —  an  invest- 
ment in  self-culture  which  no  one 
can  afford  to  deny  himself. 

Some  fe' V  doubters  will  scofi^  at 
the  idea  of  will  power  being  the 
fountain-head  of  wealth,  position 
and  everything  we  are  striving 
for.  But  the  great  mass  of  intel- 
ligent men  and  women  will  at 
least  in\estigate  for  ihemseKes 
by  sending  for  the  lx)ok  at  the 
publisher's  risk.  I  am  sure  that 
any  book  that  has  done  for  me — 
and  for  thousands  of  others — 
what  "Power  of  Will"  had  done 
— is  well  worth  investigating.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  among  the  2.'.0,(KX)  owners  of 
"  Power  of  Will  '  are  such  prominent  men  as 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang, 
ex-U.  -S.  Chinese  .Embassador;  Lieut. -Gov. 
•McKel vie, of  Nebraska;  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  Britt;  General  Manager  Chrisleson, 
of  Wells-Fargo  Express  Co.;  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis;  Governor  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
and  thousands  of  others.  In  fact,  today 
"Power  of  Will"  is  just  as  important,  an<l 
as  necessary  to  a  man's  or  woman's  et^uip- 
ment  for  success,  as  a  dictionary,'.  To  tr\'  to 
succeetl  without  "  Power  of  Will "  is  like  tr>ing 
to  do  business  without  a  telephone. 

As  your  first  step  in  will  training,  I  suggest 
immediate  action  in  this  matter  before  you. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  to  write  a  letter  l^sc 
the  form  1h?1ow,  if  you  prefer,  add' >  •  to 

the  Pelton  Publishing  Company,  ^  ox 

Block,  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  the  book  will 
come  by  return  mail.  This  one  act  ma\  mean 
the  turning  point  of  your  life,  as  it  has  meant 
to  me  and  to  so  many  others. 

The  cost  of  paper,  print ing  and  hindine  ha«  almo^ 
doubled  during  the  past  three  \      • 
•' Power  of  Will  "  has  not  been 
publisher  fei~N  •'    -  ... 

iow-pria\1    .1 
increase  in  i.. 

pre-sent  edition  wi  T. 

The  next  eviition  %-  in 

the  coupon  now. 

I   PELTON   PUBUSHING  COMPANY 

8-T  Wilcox  Block,  Mrndrn.  C«nii. 

I  vrill  examine  a'copy  of  "  Power  of  Will "  at  yew 
I  lak.    I  agree  to  remit  tS  or  renuU  the  book  ia  6 day*. 


Xam*. 


I    Address. 
I   City 
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Give  Books! 


Among  the  titles  listed  below  you  will  find  the  perfect  gift  for  every  name 
on  your  Christmas  list.  Check  the  books  you  want  and  order  them  notv  from 
any  bookseller.      Wheti  ordering  by  miiil  add  lU^l   of  price  for  postage. 


The   War 

The  United  States  In  the  World  War 
By  John  Bach  McM  aster 

The  facts  of  our  entrance  into  tlie  war  in  the  light 
of  the  latest  evidence.    8»o.    $3.00  ««/. 

Flftbtlntf  France 

By  Stephane  Lauzanne 

How  France  has  fought  and    suffered.    Her.  war 

aims  and  her  resources.    $  1.50  net. 

Unchained  Russia 

By  Charles  Edward  Russell 
Describes  clearly   the  many  political   parties  and 
their  conflicting   points  of  view.    One  of  the  most 
informing  and   accurate  studies  of  Revolutionary 
Russia  that  has  been  made,    jl.50  net. 

German  Submarine  Warfare 

By  Wesley  Frost 

A  complete  investigation  of  Germany's  submarine 
frightfulness  by  the  former  U.  S.  Consul  at  Queens- 
town.    Illus.    $\.r,Q  net. 

A  Reporter  at  Armageddon 

By  Will  Irwin 

Life  at  the  front  and  among  tlie  European  neutrals 

in  war  times.    $1.50  ne<. 

The  Doctor's  Part 

By  Col.  James  R.  Church 

How  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  are  cared  for. 

Illus.    $1.50  n«/. 

Above  the  Battle 

By  Captain  Vivian  Drake 

The  air  service  in  all  its  phases  described  by  a  gay 

young  pilot.     $1.50  net. 

Knights  of  the  Air 

By  Lieut.  Bennett  A.  Molter 
How  the  aviator  is  made  and  of  what  his  work  con- 
sists.   Illus.    $1.50  Mf/. 

The  A.E.F. — with  Pershing's  Army  In  France 

By  Heywood  Broun 

A  bright,  informing  account  of  what  our  boys  are 

doing  over  there.    $1.50  net. 

Military  and  Naval  Texts 

The  Cantonment  Manual 

By  Major  \V.  G.  Kilner  and 
Capt.  A.  J.  MacElroy 
All  the  new  soldier  must  know, 
motion.    Illus.    $1.00  ne<. 

Modern  Navigation 

By  Frank  S.  Hastings 

Navigation  explained  for  tlie  beginner  or  the  vet- 
eran.   Illus.     75  cents  net. 

Manual  of  Military  Maps 

By  LiEUT.-CoL.  J.  M.  Hutchinson  and 

Cai>t.  a.  J.  MacElroy 

How  to  make  and  read  military  maps.  75  cents  net. 

IlandtKMk  of  Ship  Calculations,  Construction  and 
Operation 

By  Charles  H.  Hughes 

A  complete  handbook  for  everyone  engaged  in  shij) 

building  or  operation.   Flexible  Leather.    $5.00  hc/. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

The  Little  Democracy 

By  Ida  Clyde  Clarke 

The  development  of  the  commtmity  organization. 

$1.50  ne<. 

The  Woman  Citizen 

By  Horace  A.  Hollister 

An  estimate  of  woman's  place  in  society.    $L76  net. 

The  Study  of  Fabrics 
By  Annabel  Turner 

How  to  judge,  buy,  and  care  for  clothing,  linens, 
silks,  woolens,  and  all  textile  fabrics. 

Illus.    $1.75  nt-/. 

The  Liberty  Cook  Book 

By  Bertha  E.  L.  .Stockbridgb 
Over    1,000  recipes,  easy  to  make,  tasty,  econom- 
ical.   How  to  use  war  time  substitutes.    $2.00  ne(. 

IJookkccping  and  Accounting 

By  Joseph  J.  Klein.  Introductory  course,  $1.25 
net.  Advartid  course,  $1.76  »«<.  Complete  course, 
$2.50  net. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 

An  Ethical  Philosophy  of  Life 
By  Felix  Adler 

A  philosophy  growing  out  of  the  cxiwrience  of  over 
forty  yeais  sjxMit  in  active  social  service.    $3.00  )i<7. 

Psychic  Tendencies  of  Today 

By  Alfrki)  W.  Martin 

A  discusirion  of  the  various  aspects  of  tlie  new  psy 

chic  movements.     iX.hO  net. 


A  short  cut  to  pro- 


fTIi  fP  fP    ^^'^ritc  fnt'imy  of  the  fnllotvinn 
•*  .•VXjX-/     fu>n'  AppU'tnn  catalogs 

Appli'toii's  Kail  Piihlicatloiis 

Hooks  for  Boy.s  and   (ilrls 

Roferoiicc  Books  Kuslnoss   Books 

Books  on  Nursliid   and  Iloiisoliold  Affairs 

(kimpletc  (^atalod  of  .\ppleton  Books 


New  Novels 

"Shavings" 

By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

A  Cape  Cod  novel  with  many  hearty  laughs. 

Illus.    $1.50  nc/. 
The  Laughing  Girl 

By  Robert  W.  Chambers 

A  satire  on  the  secret  service  situation  in  Switzer- 
land.   $1.50  n«(. 
The  Marne 

By  Edith  Wharton 

A  wonderful  study   of  an  American   boy  at   the 

battle  front.     $I.25ne/. 
The  Golden  Bough 

By  George  Gibbs 

A  whirlwind  adventure  novel.    Illus.    $\.GOnet. 
Uncle  Abner,    Master  of  Mysteries 

By  Melville  Davisson  Post 

A  new  genius  in  detective  fiction.    $1.50  net. 
The  Three  Strings 

By  Natalie  S.  Lincoln 

A  mystery  story.    $1.50  net. 
The  Time  Spirit 

By  J.  C.  Snaith 

How  class  distinctions  are  falling  in  England. 

$1.50  net. 
Minnlglen 

By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle 

A  Scotch  romance.    $  1.50  tiel. 

Biography  and  Travel 

The  Story  of  General  Pershing 

By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson 

The  first  complete  biography  of  America's  Com- 
mander in  Chief.    Illus.    $1.50  net. 
Camps  and  Trails  in  China 

By  Rov  Chapman  Andrews  and 

Yvette  Borup  Andrews 

The    account  [of  a  thrilling'^  2,000 -mile   journey 

through  Yunnan.     Illustrated    with    photographs. 

$3.00  n<(. 

History  and  Politics 

The  Rise  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics,  a's 
Told  In  the  Lives  of  Their  Liberators 

By  William  Spenck  Robertson.    Illus.  $3.00  net. 
Mexico  from  Cortex  to  Carranza 
By  Louise  S.  Hasbrouck 

A  brief  history  from  the  early  Aztec  time  to  the 
present.    Illus.    $1.60  net. 

American  Negro  Slavery 

By  Ulricii  B.  Phillips 

A  history  of  the  slave  trade  in  America.    $3.00  net. 
Prussian  Political  Philosophy 
By  Westel  W.  Willoughby 
The  political  principles  which  make  Germany  a 
menace  to  Democracy.    $1.50  net. 

Law 

Commercial  Arbitration  and  the  Law 

By  Julius  Henry  Cohen  $3.00  net. 

The  Law  of  Commercial  Paper 

By  William  Underhill  Moore 

What  commercial  paper  is  and  how  to  use  it. 

$1.75  net. 

Language.   Literature    and    Dratna 

The  Writing  and  Reading  of  Verse 

By  Clarence  Edward  Andrews 
The  forms  of  English  verse,  how  metrical  and  emo- 
tional effects  are   obtained,  vers  libre,  old  French 
forms,  etc.    $2.00  net. 

.\  Book  of  Short  Stories 

By  Blanche  Colton  Williams 
Thirteen  stories  by  leading  authors,  with  criticisms 
of  style  and  construction  and  biographical  material, 
for  beginners  in  story  writing.    $L00  net. 

Children's  Plays 

By  Ada  M.  and  Eleanor  L.  Skinner 

Brief  plays  for   children  of  eight  to  ten  years  to 

perform  Iheiliselves.  Illus.  by  W.  Pogany,  $1.00_net. 

French  In  Twenty  Lessons 

.Spanish  in  Twenty  Lessons 

The  famous  Cortina  language  books  are  now  avail- 
able, bound  in  separate  parts.  Five  parts  of  four 
diapters  each,  bound  in  flexible  linen,  convenient 
for  carrying  in  the  pocket  or  shopping  bag.  The 
parts  are  not  sold  separately.    Each  book,  $3.00  net. 


Popular  Science 


The  Amateur  Mc<-hanlc 
By  A.  Frederick  Collins 

How  to  make,  use,  operate,  and  repair  machines. 
Oirr  100  illustrations.    $1.10  hi-/.; 

The  Science  and   Practice  of  Photography 

Hy  John  K.  Roebuck 

An  excellent  guide  for  ambitious  amateurs. 

Illus.     $2.00  H,/. 


I'or   Mfti  ctnil  H'o/ju'fi    W'lio  arc  Keeping 
liiisinc.f.f  doing  at  Home 

THE      PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS      LIBRARY 

(  .iMiplru- in  twelve  volumes.  Covers  evcrj-  i>liaso 
of  business  activity.  Sold  only  by  Ssubscription. 
Write  for  information.     $2^50  net  f<er  set. 
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D.  Appleton  &  Company 


Publisher* 


35  West  V.d  Street,  New  York 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 


WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  7  Ae  Digest  dur- 
ing November.  The  November9th  issue 
contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each 
school.  We  suggest  that  you  vcrite  for  catalogs 
and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
listed  belo^v,  or  wevsrill  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits 
the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality, 
size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be 
considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  is 
possible  and  receive  tirne-saving  information  by 
writing  to  the  schools  or  direct  to  the 

School  Department  of 

77ie  Literary  Digest. 

GIRLS'   SCHOOLS  &   COLLEGES 

D.  C Nat'l  Park  Seminary Washington 

Pa Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem 

Va Mary  Baldwin  Seminary       Staunton 

Wis Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

Milwaukee 
Minne-Wawa  Camp  School 

Tomahawk  Lake 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

N.  J Peddie  Institute Hightstown 

Va Fishburne  Military  School 

WajTieaboro 

Wis St.  John's  Military  Academy 

Delafield 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BACKWARD 
CHILDREN 

N.  J Bancroft  Training  School 

Haddonfield 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School ...   Devon 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Roslyn 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Ind Bogue  Institute Indianapolis 

Wis North-Westem  School Milwaukee 

MUSIC  SCHOOLS 

N.  Y Institute  of  Musical  Art 

New  York  City 
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You  Are 

Paying 

for  a  Course 


r  .  You've  paid  for  a  course  many  times 
over.  You'll  continue  to  pay  for  it  at 
the  rate  of  $5.00  tol$10.00  or  more  per 
week  in  money  that  you  might  draw 
but  DON'T.  Whatever  you  lose  is  be- 
cause of  what  you  don't  knou:  You  can't 
afford  to  lose  this  amount  when,  for  a 
fracton  of  what  you  are  tioiv  losing,  you 
can  secure  practical  instruction  that  will 
make  you  a  skilled,  well-paid  worker. 

We   Guarantee  You 

AR**f+^W    .lob    Begin  to  studv 
J^C^Lier    tfUU    NOW  and  in  a 

few  months  you'll  be  better  fitted  for  your 
work.  In  a  year  your  earning  power  will  be 
much  greater.  In  two  years  you  will  be  an 
expert  and  a  big  money-maker.  That's  what 
American  Scliool  tmining  will  do  for  you.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction 

Master  YOUR   Course 

Don't  pay  the  hiK'h  price  of  not  kncumg how. 
GET  BUSY!  Get  the  benefit  of  theCouise  you 
are  now  p.iying  dearly  for.  I'se  some  of  your 
spare  time.  Make  it  bring  success  to  you  as  it 
has  to  (Hir  thousands  of  students.  Make  your 
.  Start  TODAY  by  checking  and  mailing  coupon. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

of  Correspondence,     D«pl.  G-2408,  Chicago 
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T.  MODERN    BUSINESS    * 


From  store  clerk  to 
Vice-president  of  a  $52^000^000  Corporation 


The  start  in  life  of  Charles  E. 
Murnan  was  no  different  from  any 
other  average  American  boy.  He 
began  at  the  bottom;  he  climbed 
to  the  top  because  he  early  real- 
ized that  self-training  is  the  one 
vs^ay  to  absolutely  insure  advance- 
ment in  business. 

A  few  months  after  he  enrolled 
in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute, Mr.  Murnan  wrote  us  the 
letter  reproduced  above.  Read  it 
carefully.  Note  especially  where 
he  says — 

"I  would  recommend  the  course 
to  anybody,  even  if  he  had  to  bor- 
row the  money  to  take  it." 

Today,  Mr.  Murnan  is  Vice- 
President  of  this  $52,000,000 
Corporation.  Read  his  letter 
above,  ^vritten  four  years  after  his 
enrolment.  He  lays  emphasis  on 
these  two  paragraphs: 

"I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
educational  ways  arjd  consider  any  money 
spent  for  education  a  good  investment;  but 
I  believe  1  have  gotten  more  good  out  of 
your  Course  than  all  the  rest  of  the  money 
1  have  spent  together. 


It  is  a  most  valuable  asset,  to  my  mind, 
to  any  ambitious  man  who  wants  to  de- 
velop himself  and  grasp  business  oppor- 
tunities when  they  present  themselves.  / 
feel  I  have  done  something  for  my 
feJlow-men   ■when   I   recommend  it." 

What  Stronger  endorsement 
could  there  be  of  the  work  that 
the  Alexander  Hamihon  Institute 
is  doing  than  these  two  letters? 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Murnan 
wasabig  executive  with  a  big  com- 
pany— today  he  is  a  bigger  exec- 
utive with  the  bigger  company. 

The  Course  will  alio  help  you 
to  become  a  bigger  man 

75,000  othfer  men  in  all  positions, 
representing  every  American  in- 
dustry, are  finding  the  Course  of 
great  profit. 

It  teaches  you  the  fundamentals 
of  all  business.  No  matter  what 
your  position  is  today,  you  cannot 
hope  to  get  in  your  own  depart- 
ment all  the  experience  and  kno\\l- 
edge  you  need  in  business.  Vou 
need  the  experience   of  others. 


The    Modern    Business    Course    and 
Service  will  help  you  just    as  it  has  helped 
Mr.  Murnan — and  hundreds  of  other  big  men 
No  man  is  too  big  to  stop  learning.   Ceasmg 
to  grow  means  the  beginning  of  decay. 

The  man  who  is  master  of  the  funda- 
mentals  of  all  business — production,  market- 
ing, finance,  accounting,  organization,  trans- 
portation, exporting  and  the  other  funda- 
mentals behind  every  industry — he  is  the  man 
who  reaches  the  top-most  rung  of  the  ladder. 

Voii  can  lake  this  Courw*  in  your  spirr  timr.uithout 
inlrmiplion  to  your  prrsrnl  work.  ^  on  will  find  lh«t  it 
cives  you  .issels  ihm  h.ivr  n  mornl.  tnrnial  and  financial 
value  to  you  as  Ions  as  you  arc  in  busincM. 

Our  Free  Book  tells  you  all  about 
the  Coune — write  for  it  today 

This  intcreslinB  and  insiniotiv^  I12-p8pc  book, 
"Forctnc  Ah^ad  In  Business."  irlU  how  .vou  can  prw- 
p«re  and  drvrlop  yourscK  (or  Brr.'ilPT  sticcrs? — lart« 
salary.  N  on  will  find  ihr  book  profitablr  rradinc. 
Simply  fill  out  and  mail  ihc  coupon. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

342  .Aster  Placxr  New  ^■o^k  Clt^ 

Send  me  "FORGING  AHE.AD 
IN  BUSINESS" -Free 


Business 
Addrrai. 


/Vifi,  fcrr* 


Business 
Posilion  - 


'Whtrcocr  we  are,  or  whaieuer  uvc  ate  Joins,  let  uj  do  our  work  a  little  ic/ter. "— \l'.  B.  Viltoo.  SccrcUO'  of 


GOOD -BOOKS 

Give  a  good  book  at  Christmas  time  and  you  give  a  part  of  the  author, 
a  part  of  yourself  and  you  take  option,  as  it  were,  on  the  leisure  of  the 
one  who  is  to  read  it.  Therefore,  select  gift  books  with  care.  A  cata- 
log of  The  Abingdon  Press  will  be  of  considerable  help  to  you. 


THE  CLEAN  SWORD 

By  Lynn  Harold  Hough 

A  book  which  gets  down  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  involved  in  the  use 
of  force,  and  to  their  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity. History,  philosophy,  theology, 
Biblical  interpretation  and  the  whole 
field  of  human  struggle  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  are  brought  to  bear  on 

the  elucidation  of  this  theme. 

212  pages.     Cloth.     Net,  Sl.OO,  pojtpaid. 

ON  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  GOD 

By  Ellen  Burns  Sherman 

"The  number  of  delightful  things  that 
this  author  sees,  hears  and  smells  in 
nature  is  simply  wonderful.  The  chap- 
ter on  Writ  in  Water  is  a  prose  poem 
of  great  beauty  and  all  the  chapters 
show  a  deep  insight  and  the  power  of 
discriminating  and  delicate  expression," 
^The  Boston  Transcript, 
Frontispiece     184  pages.     Cloth. 
Net,  Sl.OO,  postpaid. 

THE  SILVER  SHADOW 

THE  LUGGAGE  OF  LIFE 

THE  GOLDEN  MILESTONE 

By  F.  W.  Boreham 

A  most  suggestible  person  is  this  Tas- 
manian  essayist  and  minister.  To  him 
every  event  and  object  is  suggestive; 
wherever  his  glance  strikes  it  ricochets 
to  something  else.  A  delicious  mental 
intoxication  is  the  reward  of  the  reader 
who  sails  through  his  own  familiar 
world  on  the  fleet  wings  of  Boreham's 
imagination. 

Cloth.     Per  'volume,  net.  Si. 25,  postpaid. 


RELIGION  AND  WAR 

By  William  Herbert  Perry  FauncI 
President  of  Brown  University 

Does  the  World  War  mean  the  col- 
lapse of  the  church  and  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  Christian  faith?  What 
will  be  the  final  issue  of  the  war?  Will 
it  be  a  relapse  into  barbarism  or  the 
coming  of  a  new  and  higher  social  or- 
der ?  This  book,  virile  in  style  and  con- 
structive in  purpose,  answers  these  and 
kindred  questions. 

188  pages.     Cloth.     Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

THE  OREGON  MISSIONS 

The  Story  of  How  the  Line  Was  Run 

Between  Canada  and  the  United  States 

By  Bishop  James  W.  Bashford 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Ore- 
gon Missions,  together  with  a  study  of 
related  history.  Dealmg  as  it  does  with 
matters  of  denominational  and  govern- 
mental moment,  the  book  is  an  histori- 
cal study  of  great  value. 

312  pages.     Cloth.     Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

THE  OLD  HOME 

By  Charles  Coke  Woods 

Easy  and  beautiful  in  style,  familiar  and 
sympathetic  in  treatment,  it  is  a  book 
preeminently  of  the  home,  for  the  home, 
by  a  lover  of  home,  A  joyous  and  ten- 
der book  that  begins  with  a  wedding 
and  ends  with  a  golden  wedding,  dew- 
fall  and  eventide. 

Illustrated.     191  pages.     Cloth. 
Net,  S2.00,  postpaid. 
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UP  TO  SUCCESS!  learn  stenography 

THP  NPAA/  AAT"  AV    '^'"^  ^'^^^'  WAVtraininR  course  in  Shorthand 
1  1  \.\-t  l^JLi  W      VV  r\.  1       and  Ty|)e\VTitinE  is  a  scries  of  studies  in  liandy 
—                                             pamplilct  form — clearly  explained — easily  pre- 
pared.    I  in  these  simple  lessons  the  shortest  and  surest 
route  to   I  II  y. 

STENOGRAPHERS  IN  DEMAND  JTate^-^L"'  etr'iXe  .n^ 
Busini-ss  History.  The  United  States  Government  needs  thousands  in  its 
various  liranchcs — and  salaries  arc  higher  and  promotion  quicker  than  at 

■.\n\  iii'\iniis  timo. 

AS  FASCINATING  AS  A  GAME  L'ld^nl'^ySiir.rf^t: 

lionize.^  all  older  methods.  At  the  tompletion  of  the  ten  easily  learned  les- 
sons, a  speal  of  Ho  to  III!)  words  per  minute  is  possible  on  the  typewriter. 
Beginners  readily  learn  how  to  take  shorthand  and  dictation  and  meters  of 
till'  course  average  from  lis  to  150  words  per  minute. 

TIME  AND  MONEY  SAVING  WAY  c'ottS /''tSn'"/ees':''o; 

w.iste  iMonth^i  in  liMiiiinK  -tlie  \1-.\V  WAN  is  .so  practical  and  based  on  such 
sound  principles  that  a  beginner  ntedi  only  a  J nf  lessons  al  only  a /ctv  dollars. 

SPLENDID  FREE  OFFER  ^.'  !, 

(HI  Uh'  ( olio  will  (J  -till  Iff  t-^  :    V'ii(;li-h.   !  rt  t  rt  \\  tit  itic.  *  >)  ■  ,1 

tliitio^.     T 

you  ran  t • 

|Ki**itions    .  I    t  .  ,  ._ 

of  NEW  WAV  iu  ^tlu}4ll)au«l  aiui   i  >  iK:v\iaiiL^.     \  ou  will  be  auia^cU — act  uuw, 

VtW    -WAY  IN  *UUHTHANl>  ANl>    I  V  I't  \«'HITINO 

COLLEGE  HILL 


3251 


SPRINGFIELD,   OHIO 


A  Trainload  of  Books 

30'D/iY  SALE^ 

Bankrupt  Stocks 

Edition  Remainilers— Odd  Lots— 50  lo  80% 
Sariog  on  MaoT  of  Choicest  Works  in  Lleratnre 
Out  they  go  in  thirty  days!  Bankrapt 
stocks.   Discontinued    Editions,  Odda 
and  Ends,    Thouaands    of  titles,   in- 
clutiinKmany  DeLox,  Sets— at  asavinir 
of  5(1  to  S0^,o.  Recent  fiction— the  most 
popular  authora  —  all  new  booke— 
away  under  price.  Never  such  an  op- 
portunity to  save  money  on  booksl 

5  DaysTree  Examination 

Examine  the  books  in  your  own  home  for  6ve  days 
before  paying  for  them.  If  not  satisfied,  retDm  tben> 
at  my  expense  —  and  owe  me  nothing. 


New  Americanized  Encyclo* 
pcdia,  16  vuIb.,  8/4  Le&Uier, 
Pub.  price,  tlo.OO.  My  price, 
$16.76. 

Seeing  Eorope.  10  vols.  Pab. 
price. ?12. 60.  My  pnce,|8.96. 

Century  Dlcdbnary  and  Cyclo- 
pedia, 12vola.  8/4  Leather. 
Pab.  price.  (120.00.  My 
price,  $39.60.  _ 

Library  of  Wit  and  Bmnor. 
$1.60-65c.   _     _     .     „ 

PIghtlns  th<-  Traffic  to  Toons 
Girls.    $1  60-76C.  _ 

SecreU  of  tbe  Geimao  War 
Office.    68c. 

My  Four  Year*  In  GermanT. 
Gerard.    Was  $2.00— f.9c. 


SAMPLE  PRICES:       _ 

Famous  Pictures.  {6.00— $1.69. 
Encyclopedia    u{     Quotatlona. 

$2.50-?1.26. 
What    All    Married    People 

Should  Know.    13.00— 90c. 
Famous  Orators- Beet  Speech- 
es.   $2.60-51.26. 
Shakespeare,  24  vols.    24  OkO. 

Limp  leather.  $3. 26._ 
When  a  Man  Comes  to  HImMlf 

— Woodrow  Wilson.     BOc. 
Jlu-Jltso,   or  Art  of    8elf-De- 

fense.     J1.2.';     69c. 
Memory:  How  to  Develop.  9oc. 
Marshal     Foch's  I'rlnclplrs  of 

War  ijast  publisbedi,  $2.60. 

My  pric",  $1.98. 
Complete  Seta— All  Standard  Authors  at  26c  to  60c  on  tbe  Dollar. 

Write  for  30-Day  Big  Bargain  List 

Take  advantage  of  this  eaie— get  acqnainted  with  Clark- 
son  and  his  methods— learn  how  he  is  savinR  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  for  American  book-buyers  each 
year.  No  matter  what  book  you  want  be  sure  to  write 
Clarkson  before  you  go  elsewhere.  References,  any 
bank  in  Chicaen.  Thoo«ands  of  America's  best  private 
libraries  are  filled  with  books  purchased  from  Clarkson. 
Write  today-get  the  bargain  list. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON.  The  Book  Broker 

1103  Clarkson  Building.  Chicago,  Illinoig 


EARN 

$35  to  $100  a  Week 

There  is  a  big,  new,  field— a  (frowinR  de 
mand  for  men  and  women  skilled  in 
Bosincss  Letter-Writing. 
Lartro  salaries  are  offered  Letter 
Critice.  Collection  Correspond- 
ents, Mail  Sales   Director*.  Gcn- 
L-ml   HouBC  CorrespondoDta,  etc. 
I.jiSalIc'8  new   extension  training 
by  tJie  ''case"  system  will  make 
you  a  hisrh-srade    correspondence 
critic,  a  master  letter  writer,  cap- 
able of  manainn^  the  entire  corres- 
pondence department  of  a  biff  orffan- 
7^tion.    Train  in   your  spare  time  at 
home.    Lowcoflt;  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments.    Write  now  for  free  copy 
of  "Master  Letters  In  Business 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UN'\tRSITY.Depl.  1152BIWC Chicago 

'The    World' .s   (ircf.   cs'   I .\tenyif>ti    I  ntvi  rs}t\  " 

Home  Study     ^ 

(27th  Year) 
fiutinet*  Communication,  Form*  of  Public 
Address  — and  more  than  400  other  Academic 
and  professional  courses  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondence.   Address: 

SIjP  Hiuucrstty  of  QII|trarja 

Division  9.    Chicago,  IlL J^ 


LANGUAGES 


OUICKUV 
LEARNED 


ON     Al.l_     PH0t>10CHAPHS 


"Like  li^arniDg  a  luDe  — &Dd  M  m.*t.''  Onj  I>isc  R«cordf 
repast  tb«  corrts:!  ftcotot  and  pronaoeifttloD  UDlll  70a 
know  it.     Family  and   ft'ieB'ii  mjoj  Un^uaf:*  atady  by  th« 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 


SPAWSH.FRENCH 
ITAtlAN  ETC. 


and  Rosenthal's   Practical  Llngulstry 

Csfd  ftD'l  rrcoiiimftiJf  J  lye.tuc»tori  io  Ifmun-.g  ov-Iirp*? 
F.  M.  C.  French  MilKtrr  Conrerwtlon,  with  reeorli 
for  8o;a[«r«.      Writ*  for  Booklet  eod  Free  Trie!  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE   PHONE   METHOD 
902  Putnam  BIdg.    Z  W.  4Blh  Street.  N.Y. 


IN  30DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters. No  "positions" — no"ruled  lines"— no  "shad- 
inK"  —  no  "word-signs"  —  no  "cold  notes."  Speedy, 
pmctical  •yntom  that  CAn  b«  Icftmcd  in  30  day*  of  homo  ptudy. 
uUltxioff  eparo  timo.    For  full  descriptive  matter,  freo,  addreaa 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unity  BWg.  Chicago,  fl". 


^''^"^BANKINC 


QN' 


TcIIn  of  the  (Treat  opportunlttpa  In  this  won 
tierful  nrof<'5(»!on.  and  hi'W  rou  can  learn  b 
mail.     Six  monthn'    term.     Diploma  awarded. 

kix:ar  i;   ai-corn.  i>r<-i.. 
Ainorlrnn  !4<-bool  ornnnkliic 

is:.  K   SlAir  St  .  r><Tl    99.COLUMnUS.OHIO 


•A  .\ 


I 


IV  T  il  O  l»  |-  C"  T  I  O  \     T  « 

L  \  I  T  A  K  I  A  .\  I  S  M  " 

By  Dr.  Samuel   M.  Crothcrs,   and  other  Uni- 
tarian .Sermons  S  K  \  T  K  K  K  V.  on  ^ipplication  to 
rpl.uui    Koad.   <'.\iiihridgc.  Matvs. 


Mrs.  C.  \\'.  ("..loiilcl.    i.Sf. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

,  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
1  stnicturc,  and  writingof  the  short-Story  taUKht  by 
I  I>r.4.  Itpr«  K.Hpnwrln,  for  Tears Kdhorofl.ipplncott'i. 

ISO-paye  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

^^  TiiK  iionE  couRKsi'O.NDt:x(K  scnooi 

.  l>ci.«fIo     Dep'-  "  ~    Sprlpgflcld,  !!»»»« 

''Home-Making,  as  a  Profession" 

A  loopp.  illns.  h.andliook — FREE.  Home-study  of  Dom«rf« 
ScUrne.  fittine  for  well-paid  po^itiena  and  home  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Hem*  Eccnomlci,  629  W,  69l\i  St,<  Cbicafc    U^ 
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The  Secret  ot  Being  a 

Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening 


HAVE  yon  heard   the  news  about 
Frank  Jordan  ?  " 

This  question  quickly  brought 
me  to  the  little  group  which  had  gath- 
ered in  the  center  of  the  office.  Jordan 
and  I  liad  started  with  the  Great  Eastern 
Machinery  Co.,  within  a  month  of  each 
other,  four  years  ago.  A  year  ago, 
Jordan  was  taken  into  the  accountinjir 
division  and  I  was  sent  out  as  salesman. 
Neitlier  of  us  was  blessed  with  an  un- 
usual amount  of  brilliancy,  but  we  got 
l)y"  in  our  new  jobs  well  enough  to 
liold  them. 

Imagine  my  amazement,  then,  when  I 
heard  : 

Jordan's   just  been  made  Treasurer 
of  the  Company  !" 

I  could  hardlj'^  believe  my  ears.  But 
there  was  the  Notice  to  Emploj'ees" 
on  the  bulletin  board,  telling  about 
Jordan's  good  fortune- 
Now  I  knew  that  Jordan  was  a  capable 
fellow,  quiet,  and  unassuming,  but  I 
never  would  have  picked  him  for  any 
such  sudden  rise.  I  knew,  too,  that  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Great  Eastern  had  to  be 
a  big  man,  and  I  wondered  how  in  the 
world  .Jordan  landed  the  place. 

The  first  chance  I  got,  1  walked  into 
Jordan's  new  office  and  after  congratu- 
lating him  warmly,  I  asked  him  to  let 
ine  in"  on  the  details  of  how  he  jumped 
ahead  so  (piickly.  His  story  is  so  in- 
tensely interesting  that  I  am  going  to 
rei)eat  it  as  closely  as  I  remember. 

"ril  tell  you 
just  how  it  hap- 
pened, George,  be- 
cause you  may  pick 
u])  a  pointer  or  two 
that  will    help  t/ou. 

You  remember 
how  scared  I  used 
to  be  wlienever  I 
had  to  talk  to  tlie 
chief.''  You  remem- 
ber how  you  used 
to  tell  me  that 
every  time  I  opened 
my  mouth  1  put  my 
foot  into  it,  mean- 
ing of  course  that 
every  time  I  spoke 
I  got  into  trouble  ? 
You  remember 
when  Kalph  Sinton 
left  to  take  charge 
of  the  Western 
ortice    and     I     was 


FREDERICK  HOUK    LAW 

Asoducator.  IpctiiriT.  oxocii- 
Hvi*.  traveler  and  author  few 
men  aro  so  well  oquippod  by 
exporionre  and  traiinnK  as  Dr. 
Caw  to  teach  the  art  of  effec- 
tive Hpeakinir.  HlH  *■M^sterv 
of  Speech"  It  the  fruit  of  I'd 
years  active  lecturiiiK  and  Iti- 
struclinn  in  Eastern  schools 
and  enUcKcs  preceded  by  an 
education  at  (Oxford  Acadeinv. 
Amherst  Colleife.  Columbia 
tiniversily.  The  Teachers  Col 
IcKc.  Hrown  University,  anil 
New  York  University.  He 
holds  the  degrees  of  A.H., 
A.M.  and  Pli.n. 

I>r.  Law  is  the  author  of  two 
novels^  two  books  of  poetry, 
and  editor  of  six  school  text 
b(K>ks.  At  present  he  is  lec- 
turer in  Ktik-lish  In  New  York 
Ihiiversiti',  U'Cturer  in  Peda- 
iroiry  in  the  Kxtonslon  Work  of 
the  (•olleito  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Head  of  tha  Ilcpt.  of 
Euklish  In  tho  Stuyvosant  U. 
S.  and  writer  of  the  Weekly 
Lesson  Tlann  for  The  Inde- 
pendent. 


By  GEORGE  RAYMOND 

asked  to  present  him  with  the  lovnig 
cup  the  boys  gave  him,  how  flustered 
I  was  and  how  I  couldn't  say  a  word 
because  there  were  people  around.''  You 
remember  how  confused  I  used^to  be 
every  time  I  met  new  people.''  I  couldn't 
say  what  I  wanted  to  say  when  I  wanted 
to  say  it;  and  I  determined  that  if  there 
was  any  possible  chance  to  learn  how  to 
talk  I  was  going  to  do  it. 

"The  first  thins  I  di<l  ^as  to  buy  a  number 
of  books  on  public  siicaking,  but  tliey  seemed 
to  be  meant  for  those  who  wanted  to  become 
orators,  whereas  what  I  wanted  to  learn  was 
not  only  how  to  speak  in  public  but  how  to 
speak  to  individuals  under  various  conditions 
in  business  and  social  life. 

"A  few  weeks  later,  just  as  I  was  about  to 
give  up  hope  of  ever  learning  how  to  talk  in- 
terestingly, I  read  an  announcement  stating 
that  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law  of  New  York 
Universitj'  had  just  completed  a  new  conrse 
in  business  talking  and  public  speaking  en- 
titled 'Mastery  of  Speech.'  The  course  was 
offered  on  approval  without  money  in  advance, 
so  since  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  lose  by 
examining  the  lessons,  I  sent  for  them  and  in 
a  few  days  thej'  arrived.  I  glanced  through 
the  entire  eight  lessons,  reading  the  headings 
and  a  few  paragraphs  here  and  there,  and  in 
about  an  hour  the  whole  secret  of  effective 
speaking  was  opened  to  me. 

■'For  example,  I  learned  whj'  I  had  always 
lacked  confidence,  why  talking  had  always 
seemed  something  to  be  dreaded  whereas  it  is 
really  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  'get 
up  and  talk.'  I  learned  how  to  secure  com- 
plete attention  to  what  I  was  saying  and  how- 
to  make  everything  1  said  interesting,  forceful 
and  convincing.  I  learned  the  art  of  listening, 
the  value  of  silence,  and  the  power  of  brevity. 
Instead  of  being  funny  at  the  wrong  tinie,  1 
learned  how  and  when  to  use  humor  with 
telling  effect. 

"But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing 
about  the  lessons  were  the  actual  exaniiiles  of 
what  things  to  say  and  when  to  say  them  to 
meet  every  condition.  I  found  that  there  w.-vs 
a  knack  in  making  oral  reports  to  my  su- 
periors. I  found  that  there  was  a  rijrht  M.-jy 
and  a  wrong  way  to  present  complaints,  to 
give  estimates,  and  to  issue  orders. 

''I  picked  up  some  wonderful  pointers  about 
how  to  give  my  opinions,  about  how  to  answer 
complaints,  about  how  to  ask  the  bank  for  a 
loan,  about  how  to  ask  for  extensions.  .\n- 
otlier  thing  that  struck  me  forcibly  was  that, 
instead  of  antagonizing  pi>ople  when  1  diiln't 
agree  with  them,  I  learned  how  fo  bring  them 
around  to  my  way  of  thinking  in  the  most 
(ileasant  sort  of  way.  Then,  of  course,  along 
with  those  h'ssons  there  were  chapters  tni 
speaking  before  large  audiences,  how  fo  find 
material  for  talking  amf  speaking,  how  li>  talk 
to  friends,  how  to  talk  to  servants,  ami  how  to 
talk  to  ehililren. 

"Why.  1  got  the  secret  the  very  firstevcning 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  I  was  able 
to  apply  all  of  the  jirinci)>les  and  found  that 
my  wonls  were  Iteginning  to  have  an  almost 
magical  efTeet  upon  cverylvuly  to  wliom  I 
spoke.  It  seemed  that  I  got  things  done  in- 
stantly, where  formerly,  as  you  know.  wli;»t  1 
said    'went   in  one  oar  and  out   tin-  other."      1 


began  to^cquire  ati  #*x»^«tiv-p  ability  that  sur- 
prised me.  I  srnootlicd  out  (|ifficuftn-s  like  a 
true  drplo/nat.  In  my  talks  with  the  chief  I 
spoke  clearly,  simply,  convincingly.  Then 
came  my  first  promotion  since  I  entered  the 
accounting  department.  I  was  given  the  job 
of  answering  complaints,  and  I  made  gfx>d. 
From  that  I  was  given  the  job  of  making  col- 
lections. When  Mr.  Buckley  joined  the 
Officers'  Training  Camp,  I  was  made  Treas- 
urer. Between  you  and  me,  George,  my  salary 
is  now  $7.5f)0  a  year  and  I  expect  it  will  be 
more  from  the  first  of  the  year. 

"And  I  want  to  tell  you  sincerely,  that  I 
attribute  my  success  solely  to  the  fact  that  I 
learned  how  to  talk  to  people." 


******* 


When  Jordan  finished,  I  asked  him  for  the 
address  of  the  publishers  of  Dr.  Law  ".s  C<>iuse 
and  he  gave  it  to  me.  I  sent  for  it  and  found 
it  to  be  exactly  as  he  had  stated.  After  study- 
ing the  eight  simple  lessons  I  began  to  sell  to 
people  who  had  previously  refused  to  listen  to 
me  at  all.  After  four  months  of  record  break- 
ing sales  during  the  dullest  season  of  the  year, 
I  received  a  wire  from  the  chief  asking  me  to 
return  to  the  home  office.  We  had  quite  a 
long  talk  in  which  I  explained  how  i  was  able 
to  break  sales  records  ar.d  I  was  appointed 
Sales  Manager  at  almost  twice  my  former 
salary.  1  know  that  there  was  nothing  in  me 
that  had  changed  except  that  I  had  acquired 
the  ability  to  talk  where  formerly  I  simply 
used  "words  without  reason."  1  can  never 
thank  Jordan  enough  for  telling  me  about  Dr. 
Law's  Course  in  Business  Talking  and  Public 
Speaking.  Jordan  and  I  are  both  spending 
all  our  spare  time  making  public  speeches  on 
war  subjects  and  Jordan  is  being  talked  atwut 
now  as  Mayor  of  our  little  Town. 


So  confident  is  Ihe  Independent  Corporal  ion, 
pulilishers  of  ".Mastery  of  Si)eeeh,"  Dr.  1-tw's 
Course  in  Business  Talking  and  I'ubRc  Speak- 
ing, that  once  you  have  an  op]xirtunity  to  see 
in  your  own  home  how  you  can.  in  one  hour, 
learn  the  secret  of  speaking  and  how  yfni  caw 
apply  the  principles  of  effective  s]>eech  under 
all  conditions,  that  they  are  willing  to  send 
you  the  Course  on  free  examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  tiie 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  c<'nii>lefe 
Course  will  be  sent,  all  charges  pnpand.  at 
once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send  it 
back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you  re- 
ceive it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as 
are  the  thoiisands  of  other  men  and  women 
who  have  used  the  Course,  send  only  $5  m  ftill 
payment.  You  take  no  risk  and  you  have 
everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now 
before  this  remarkalilc  offer  is  ■withdrawn. 

FREE    EXAMINATION    COl'PON 


^nftcpentiau  iforporaiiott 
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The  British  Empire  is  famed  for  its  tradition  that  her  craftsmen 
have  excelled  in  the  mechanism  of  watches  and  clocks,  thus 
adding  many  laurels  to  horological  achievement. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Government,  Canada 
has   adopted    watch   inspection    regulations    upon    her   three    transcontinental 
railroads,  as  well  as  all  other  lines  under  governmental  supervision. 
It  was  a  signal  honor,  then,  and  a  tribute  to  ex-         a    timepiece    should    be    a    Waltham.     The 


celling  merit,  when  Canada  gave  to  Waltham 
watches  supremacy  upon  these  great  trans- 
continental routes  and  subsidiary  railroads. 

Indeed,  there  are  three  times  as  many  Waltham 
watches  in  use  upon  the  railroads  of  Canada 
as  all  other  makes  of  watches  combined.  The 
Canadian  Government  also  selected  Waltham 
watches  as  its  standard  for  polar  expedition 

work  and  in  the 
Topographical  Sur- 
vey Department. 
And  the  Waltham 
Deck  Clock  and 
Chronometer  were 
chosen  as  standard 
for  naval  use  —  all 
very  good  reasons 
why  your  choice  of 


jeweler  who  specializes  in  Waltham  watches 
is  worthy  of  your  confidence,  no  matter  what 
article  he  recommends,  because  his  business 
has  been  built  on  the  enduring  foundation  of 
quality.  Ask  him  to  explain  the  many  exclu- 
sive advantages  of  the  two  Waltham  watches 
illustrated  on  this  page. 

Vanguard  is  the  world's  finest  railroad  watch. 
Riverside  is  a  mod- 
erate price  Waltham, 
made  in  five  sizes 
— three  for  men  and 
two  for  women. 
These  masterpieces 
of  watch  construc- 
tion enshrine  all 
those  superiorities 
which  have  made 


The  Riverside 

The  moct  dcpcndalile  moderate  price 
watch  in  the  world 


WALTHAM 

THE     WORLD'S     WATCH      OVER     XIAAE 


The  Vanguard 

The  World's  Finest  Railroad  Watch 
23  and  19  jewel* 
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TOPICS   -  OF  '  THE  -  DAY 


BOLSHEVISM  THREATENING  THE  WORLD 


A  SHUDDER  runs  through  the  Western  nations  as 
they  watch  the  miUions  of  Central  Europe  plunge 
^  from  autocracy  to  anarchy,  and  our  publicists  begin 
to  ask  if  we  must  fight  again  against  the  new  foe.  "Must  we 
save  the  world  from  anarchy?"  is  on  every  lip,  and  the  fact 
that  such  questions  as 
these  are  being  asked 
everywhere  is  proof 
enough,  as  The  New 
Republic  (New  York) 
notes,  that  "the  war 
does  not  end  when  the 
enemy  surrenders."  Ex- 
President  Taft,  calling 
attention  in  the  Phila^ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  to 
the  sweep  of  Bolshevism 
through  Germany  and 
Austria,  declares  that 
this  new  movement 
may  "stop  short  of 
nothing  but  a  massacre 
of  all  who  are  respect- 
able, thrifty,  educated, 
or  decent,"  and  he  hints 
that  our  armies  may 
yet  be  needed  to  aid 
Russia  to  her  feet,  and 
to  help  the  Austrian 
people  "regain  self- 
control  denied  them  by 
the  bloody  hands  of 
anarchy  and  mob  rule." 
The  Socialist  New  York 
Call  protests  against 
this  as  a  demand  for 
the  inauguration  of  "a 
war  of  imperialism," 
in  which  our  own 
financial  and  com- 
m  e  r  c  i  a  1  dynasties  " 
would  seek  to  aid  the 
Uke  "German  brood." 
In  other  words,  "it  is  a 
Holy    Alliance    of    the 

'respectable,  thrifty,  educated,  or  decent,'"  which  The  Call 
thinks  the  ex-PresIdent  would  form  against  the  "mob."  Yet 
some  of  our  most  representative  editors,  as  they  watch  the 
progn"e8s  of  the  German  revolution,  are  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  war  for  democracy  Is  not  to  be  followed  by  a  war  against 
anarchy.     Press  dispatches  tell  us  that  the  all-Socialist  Gov- 


BEFORE   AND   .\1-TEK. 

The   Imperial  ruler  and    Friedrich  Ebort.  the  Socialist  tailor,  who  succeeded  him 
as  head  of  the  German  Government. 


emment  of  Germany  is  aiming  at  an  understanding  with  Russia, 
and  one  correspondent  hears  that  "some  of  the  German  and 
Russian  Bolsheviki  go  so  far  as  to  talk  of  a  common  resistance 
to  the  Western  Powers."  Other  dispatches  tell  how  thousands 
of  German  soldiers,  without  orders  and  unrestrained  by  their 

officers,  are  filling  the 
long  troop-trains  and 
coming  back  to  the 
German  cities  over 
which  the  red  flag  now 
floats.  If  Germany's 
"wild  men  succeed  in 
enhsting  in  their  sup- 
port the  brutish  ele- 
ments of  the  German 
Army"  it  will  be  a 
serious  thing  for  the 
world,  the  New  York 
Globe  believes.  Bol- 
shevism, this  New  York 
daily  warns  its  readers, 
is  not  only  "anlidemo- 
cratic  and  autocratic, 
but  is  aggressive,"  and 
"if  the  power  that  re- 
mains with  Russia  and 
Germany  is  hurlixl  at 
the  democratic  world  in 
a  new  enterprise  of 
conquest,  the  peace  may 
not  he  of  long  dura- 
tion." Mr.  FYank  H. 
Simonds,  the  conserva- 
tive and  well-informed 
military  critic  of  the 
New  York  Tribune, 
turns  his  attention  from 
problems  of  strat^gj'  to 
those  of  peace,  and 
comes  to  the  similar 
conclusion  that  there  is 
no  sound  reason  for  in- 
dulging in  "immediate 
expectations  of  a  re- 
turn to  old  conditions 
of  peace  and  quiet."  He  notes  the  parallelism  between  the 
early  events  of  the  respective  revolutions  In  Russia  and  Gt^r- 
many,  and  reminds  us  that  the  Russian  revolution  was  brought 
about  by  German  Influence  "and  based  upon  the  ideas  of  the 
German  Socialists."  He  further  recalls  the  fact  th.it  in  lK»tb 
countries  the  basis  of  revolution  was  "hunger,  aggTa\-ated  by 
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BISMARCK  IN  VERSAILLES — 1871. 


from  the  Chicftgo  "  Tribune."     Copyrighted,  1918,  by  John  T.  McCutchcon. 
FOCH  IN  VERSAILLES — 1918. 

RETRIBUTION, 


At  the  left  the  painting  from  the  seventies  shows  Bismarck  as  the 
dominant  standing  figure.  Mr.  Thiers,  representing  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, is  sinking  in  his  chair,  and  Mr.  Favre  is  seen  leaning  across  the 
table  as  the  Iron  Chancellor  demands  the  surrender  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 


At  the  right  the  drawing  by  McCutcheon  (with  due  apologie.s  to 
Wagner,  painter  of  the  picture  on  the  left)  shows  figures  reasonably 
familiar  to  the  world.  This  time  the  dominating  person,  however,  is 
Marshal  Foch,  and  among  the  topics  discust  is  Alsace-Lorraine. 


military  defeat."  But  Russia's  progress  from  the  Lvoff- 
MiliukofE  cabinet  to  that  of  Kerensky  and  from  that  to  the 
rule  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  took  months,  whereas  within  a 
week  after  the  Kaiser's  abdication  the  German  Government 
was  controlled  by  the  independent  or  radical  Socialists,  and  the 
bourgeoisie  were  entirely  excluded.  This,  says  Mr.  Simonds, 
is  passing  "very  rapidly  from  the  tyranny  of  autocracy  to  the 
tyranny  of  anarchy,"  and  he  continues: 

"If  the  recent  course  of  events  in  Germany  be  not  promptly 
changed,  nothing  seems  more  certain  than  that  we  shall  at  no 
distant  time  find  ourselves  facing  eastward  over  the  Rhine  upon 
a  vast  seething  mass  of  anarchy,  extending  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Siberian  wastes  and  including  within  its  limits  the  300,000,000 
I)i!ople  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

"If  the  present  movement  in  Germany  continues  we  shall 
find  also  that  the  hostility  which  swept  over  Russia  after  the 
revolution,  the  hostility  for  the  Western  nations,  the  hatred  of 
Britain  and  of  America  as  reactionary  states,  will  appear  in 
Germany. 

"All  contemporary  signs  point  to  the  swift  arrival  in  Germany 
of  exactly  the  same  sort  of  control  which  has  plunged  Russia 
into  anarchy  and  i-uin.  German  autocracy  has  failed  in  its 
efifort  to  make  over  the  world,  but  German  socialism,  which  has 
already  conquered  Russia  and  Germany  and  has  invaded 
Austria  and  Bulgarir ,  is  not  less  hostile  to  the  Western  form  of 
democracy  than  was  German  autocracy. 

"The  thing  Americans  an  a  mass  do  not  and  can  not  under- 
stand is  that  to  the  German  and  Russian  Socialists  the  American 
form  of  democracy  seems  more  hideous  than  their  own  ex- 
piring autocracies.  The  men  who  now  control  the  German  and 
Russian  revolutions  are  as  hostile  to  the  form  of  representative 
democracy  under  which  we  live  as  we  should  be  to  the  Hoheu- 
zollorn  or  Hapsburg  rule,  which  was  for  them  but  an  intermedi- 
ate stage  between  slavery  and  complete  liberation. 

"A  new  war  of  ideas  has  begun  between  Central  Europe  and 
the  Western  nations.  It  ma,-  load  to  a  new  war  before  the  old 
war  has  finally  been  liquidated.  It  seems  bouud  to  lead  to  new 
horrors  and  fresh  anarchy.  It  may  preclude  any  settlement 
such  as  the  league  of  nations  provided,  because  the  Germans  and 
Russians  of  the  revolution  may  refuse  to  deal  with  nations 
which  they  regard  as  reacrtionary  and  capitalistic.  To  national 
war  international  class  war  may  now  succeed,  will  now  succeed 
if  Germany  and  Russia  can  bring  it  about." 

The  KaSser,  who,  it  was  said,  had  violently  protested  that  "ho 
would  never  abandon  his  people  in  their  hour  of  distress,  ab- 
dicated on  November  9,  and  fled  to  a  castle  in  Holland,  where  he 
was  interned   by   the   Dutch  Govenuuent.     For   the   present. 


Wilhelm,  Count  von  Hohenzollem,  seems  to  be  safe  from  such 
a  fate  as  overtook  Nicholas  Romanof,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
pick  up  any  newspaper  without  reading  suggestions  for  inflict- 
ing upon  him  a  punishment  fitting  his  crimes.  Before  and  after 
the  Kaiser's  abdication,  Germany's  minor  princes  were  accept- 
ing the  situation  and  abdicating  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day. 
The  red  wave  within  a  week  was  sweeping  away  all  of  Germany's 
dynasties,  a  Red  Guard  hke  that  in  Russia  appeared  as  if  by 
magic  to  defend  the  red  flags  that  were  soon  flying  over  the  cities 
and  factories  and  fortresses  and  palaces  of  the  most  thickly 
populated  regions  of  Germany.  This  guard  soon  took  control 
of  all  news  channels  and  the  train  service.  Bavarian  Sociahsts 
declared  an  independent  repubUc,  but  the  German  revolution 
soon  appeared  to  lose  its  separatist  character,  and  the  aim  of  the 
Socialists  now  seems  to  be  a  single  German  repubhc,  which,  it 
may  be  noted,  German  Austria  is  thought  likely  to  enter. 
Soviets  or  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Councils  were  at  once  or- 
ganized in  the  chief  cities  of  northern  Germany,  as  well  as  among 
the  soldiers  and  sailors.  Amsterdam  dispatches  told  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Reichstag  building  into  a  soldiers'  camp  w  here 
travel-stained  Red  Guards  munched  their  army  bread  in  luxu- 
rious upholstered  chairs.  Loyal  oflBcers  in  Berlin  fought  the 
crowds  with  machine  guns,  but  if  the  dispatches  may  be  be- 
lieved there  was  comparatively  Uttle  bloodshed  during  the  first 
days  following  the  Kaiser's  exit.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this 
was  the  prompt  announcement  of  FMeld-Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg  and  of  tKe  Commander  of  the  Eastern  Army  that  they  and 
their  troops  would  support  the  new  regime.  Upon  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Kaiser,  Prince  Max  was  succeeded  as  Chancellor  by 
the  Socialist  Friedrich  Ebert.  Germany's  Government  by  No- 
vember 14  consisted  "exclusively  of  Socialists,  responsible  to 
Soviets  chosen  by  organized  workers  and  in  which  the  remainder 
of  the  population  has  no  voice."  This,  continues  Mr.  Amo 
Dosch-Fleurot,  the  New  York  World's  Copenhagen  correspon- 
dent, "is  Lenine's  program  and  is  as  conscious  a  form  of  Bol- 
shevism as  the  present  Russian  Government."  While  the  new 
r6gime  was  forming  at  Berlin,  radical  doctrines  were  being  openly 
preached  in  Sweden,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Switzerland. 

The  raising  of  the  red  flag  in  Austria  and  Germany  as  well  as 
Russia,  and  the  possible  spread  of  what  our  editors  generally  call 
Bolshevism  to  other  oountries,  is  described  by  the  St.  Louis 
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Star  "as  the  worst  menace  to  democracy  that  now  exists  since 
autocracy  has  been  overthrown."  It  has  been  predicted  again 
and  again  that  a  German  revolution  would  be  impossible,  be- 
cause of  the  discipline,  comparative  prosperity,  and  temperament 
of  the  German  people.  It  was  a  German  philosopher,  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat  recalls,  who  said, "  Germany  can  never  have 
a  revolution,  because  it  is  verhoten."  But,  this  newspaper  observes, 
the  might  that  enforces  obedience  has  been  broken  and  with  its 
passing  "the  potency  of  verhoten  has  disappeared."  When  a 
people  long  regulated  by  superior  authority  find  that  authority 
removed,  they  have,  it  is  remarked,  "no  inherent  restraints  from 
the  excesses  of  individual  license."  As  The  Globe-Democrat 
sums  it  up: 

"Autocracy  and  anarchy  would  seem  to  be  at  opposite  poles, 
but  it  is  only  a  step  from  one  to  the  other.  Lower  the  eagles 
Si  despotic  imperialism  and  instantly  the  red  flag  is  raised." 

Similarly,  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  finds  the  most  unfor- 
tunate feature  of  the  situation  to  be  the  fact  that  the  German 
people  have  been  so  long  left  "utterly  untutored  in  the  art  of 
self-government."  It  declares  that  there  is  not  "in  all  Ger- 
many one-hundredth  part  of  the  political  knowledge  which  was 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years 
ago,  to  give  this  people  the  constitution  which  has  proved  so 
efficient  and  enduring."  The  New  York  Tribune  tells  its 
readers  that  "  there  is  more  in  common,  emotionally  and 
psychically,  between  Russian  and  German  proletarians  than 
has  often  been  clear" — 

"The  soul  of  the  proletariat  in  both  countries  is  a  peasant, 
envious,  gloomy  soul.  The  Russian  got  his  socialism  from  the 
German;  and  it  suited  both  equally,  because  it  was  a  socialism 
of  fear,  hatred,  and  revenge.  The  German,  like  the  Russian, 
submitted  to  a  million  tyrannies  in  helpless  despair,  sublimated 
his  grievances  by  faith  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  believing  it 
less  and  less,  and  went  stolidly  on  with  an  existence  of  terrific 
repressions. 

"Now  suddenly  banish  all  the  verhoten  signs,  lift  the  private 
and    social   and   political  restraints,  give   control   of  Germany 


UuSTRlA-HUnGAaY 


BHE.\Kl.\ti    UP    IIOU.SEKKEPING    IN   AUSTK1.\ 

— Hanny  in  tho  St.  .Tosoph  News-Press. 

to  the  Bolshevik  proU'tariat  of  Berlin — and  what  will  happen  ? 
"Nobody  knows." 

The  New  York  World  recalls  that  the  Germans  have  long 
been  taught  that  "regard  for  the  rights  of  others  is  an  unworthy 
manifestation  of  weakness,"  and  continues: 

"It  will  be  a  sorry  day  foF  the  overlords  and  supermen  of  the 


Empire  if,  refX)gnizing  enemies  at  home,  the  people  in  their  wrath 
af)ply  to  them  the  [jraclises  in  which  they  have  iKjcome  so  expert 

when  operating  on  foreign  soil 

"In  Rus.sia  brutish  ignorance  long  opprest  produced  ite 
perfect  fruit.  In  Germany  frightfulness  as  a  national  trait  may 
yet  find  tragic  i!lu.stration  at  lioine." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  Hartford  Courant  convinced 
that  the  scientific  socialism  of  (Jermany  can  never  develop  the 


THE   HOUSE  OF   HOHE.VZOLLERN. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

disorder  that  was  bound  to  accompany  the  Bolshevism  in- 
herited from  the  old  Russian  nihilism.  The  Boston  Globe  lays 
stress  on  the  superior  education  of  the  German  people,  remind- 
ing us  that  whereas  "Russia  was  predominantly  illiterate,  in 
Germany  illiteracy  is  less  than  I  per  cent."  "By  as  much  as 
Germany  is  better  educated  than  Russia,"  we  are  told,  "her 
revolution  ought  to  be  an  orderly  process  from  bondage  to  free- 
dom." The  New  York  Ere/n/ig  7Vs<  argues  against  an  imitation 
of  the  Russian  revolution  in  Germany  on  the  score  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  strength  of  proletariat  and  bourgeoisie 
in  the  two  countries.  It  estimates  the  combined  peasants  and 
working  classes  of  the  towns  at  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Russia.  Thus  "the  conflict  would  be  one  of  the  'sub- 
merged' 95  per  cent,  against  the  middle  class  5  per  cent."  But 
in  Germany  the  middle  class  compose  25  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation and  have  old  artizan  and  burgher  traditions  which  strongly 
differentiate  them  from  the  proletariat.  This  journal,  therefore, 
thinks  a  proletariat  supremacy  is  quite  unlikely.  It  further  re- 
minds us  that  the  demand  for  peace  which  stirred  up  both 
revolutions  has  been  granted  almost  at  the  outset  in  Germany. 
Besides,  there  is  no  land  problem  in  Germany,  and  the  factors- 
workers  of  Germany  and  .\ustria  will  "hesitate  before  turning 
l)ri\ation  into  actual  destitution  by  proletarianizing  the  factories 
on  the  Russian  model."  But  The  Eicniug  Post  believes  that 
the  strongest  guaranty  Jigainst  Bolshevism  in  Central  Europe 
is  "the  triumphant  principle  of  nationalism."  by  which,  par- 
ticularly in  .\ustria,  subject  peoples  will  "not  have  b«>en  defeat*^! 
if  they  emerge  from  the  war  a.s  irvc  nations  in  alliance  with  the 
\  ictorious  democracies  of  the  West."  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 
American  makes  the  point  that  the  German  people  are  revolting 
chiefly  against  political  rather  than  tvonomic  ills.  The  German 
state  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of  paternalism  in  caring  for  its 
subjects,  it  is  not4»d.  "Public  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
government  supervision  of  housing  and  of  labor  conditions, 
middle-age  pensions  and  insurance — all   the  palliatives  of   the 
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present  industrial  state  have  been  granted  the  German  of  the 
middle  class."  The  German  will  have  no  more  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  granted  all  this  to  keep  him  "serviceable  for  use  in 
war,"  "but  neither  will  he  in  overthrowing  it  sacrifice  those 
comfortable  conditions  of  life  which  it  had  for  a  long  time  assured 
him,  and  which  his  brother  the  Russian  peasant  never  knew." 
The  SociaUst  New  York  Call  denounces  the  way  non-Socialist 
editors  "conjure  blood  and  massacre"  out  of  the  "compara- 


IN  MEMORY   OF  WILIIEL.M    II 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

tively  peaceful  changes"  in  Germany.  It  insists  that  the  trans- 
fer of  power  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  a  number  of 
German  cities  was  accompHshed  with  a  minimum  of  disorder, 
and  that  "on  the  whole  there,  was  less  ^nolence  than  occurs  in  a 
New  York  election  with  Tammany  thugs  on  the  job." 

A  weekly  magazine  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  representative 
of  "liberal "  thought,  The  New  Republic,  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Austrians  and  Germans  will  "prove  to  be  more  circumspectly 
revolutionary"  than  the  Russians.  But  it  refuses  to  prophesy, 
and  asks  whether  these  countries  can  "assure  us  that  they  will 
keep  their  revolutionary  virus  at  home  so  that  our  peoples,  es- 
pecially those  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  should  remain  un- 
contaminated."  It  sees  the  possible  danger  of  "a  new  tho  con- 
cealed war  against  social  revolutionaries  in  all  countries,  enemy 
and  Allied,  in  order  to  prevent  the  contagion  from  spreading," 
and  even  a  possibility  that  what  was  to  have  been  a  "League  of 
Nations"  will  become  in  these  circumstances  a  "Holy  Alliance." 
It  concludes:  "How  far  wo  shall  go  in  guiding,  restraining,  or 
d(>ft'ating  the  probably  unruly  and  immoderate  democracies  in 
what  was -Austria-Hungary,  and  perhaps  Germany,  may  well 
prove  to  be  one  of  those  contests  that  the  battle-field  bequeaths 
to  the  peace  table." 

Allied  statesmen  are  at  work  already  in  advance  of  the  peace 
conf(^rence  to  prevent  anarchy  and  despair  in  Germany  by  their 
insistence  on  a  peace  of  justice  and  not  of  revenge,  and  by  th(>ir 
plans  for  feeding  the  starving  jjeople  of  Central  Europe.  In  his 
address  to  Congress,  in  whi(?h  he  announced  the  t«>rms  of  the 
armistice  with  Germany,  President  Wilson  declared  that  by 
organizing  relief  work  in  the  Central  Empires  "it  ought  presently 
to  be  possible  to  lift  the  fear  of  utter  misery  from  their  opprest 
I)npulations  and  s(>t  their  minds  and  energies  free  for  the  great 
and  hazardous  tasks  of  political  nvonstruction  which  now  face 
tliem  on  every  hand."     'l'h«'  I'n'sident  continued: 

"Hunger  does  not  breed  reform;  it  breeds  madness  and  all  the 
Ugly  distempers  that  make  an  ordered  life  impossible 


"The  present  and  all  that  it  holds  belongs  to  the  nations  and 
the  peoples  who  preserve  their  self-control  and  the  orderly 
processes  of  their  governments;  the  future  to  those  who  prove 
themselves  the  true  friends  of  mankind 

"The  peoples  who  have  but  just  come  out  from  under  the 
yoke  of  arbitrary  government  and  who  are  now  coming  at  last 
into  their  freedom  will  never  find  the  treasures  of  hberty  they 
are  in  search  of  if  they  look  for  them  by  the  light  of  the  torch. 
They  will  find  that  every  pathway  that  is  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  own  brothers  leads  to  the  wilderness,  not  to  the 
seat  of  their  hope.  They  are  now  face  to  face  with  their  initial 
test.  We  must  hold  the  light  steady  until  they  find  them- 
selves. And  in  the  meantime,  if  it  be  possible,  we  must  establish 
a  peace  that  will  justly  define  their  place  among  the  nations, 
remove  all  fear  of  their  neighbors  and  of  their  former  masters, 
and  enable  them  to  live  in  security  and  contentment  when  they 
have  set  their  own  affairs  in  order.  1,  for  one,  do  not  doubt 
their  purpose  or  their  capacity." 


AN   "UNCONDITIONAL   SURRENDER" 

"r-I"~VHE  UTTER  SUBMISSION  and  stripping  of  the 
I  Hun,"  "A  surrender  unexampled  in  the  history 
■*■  of  the  world,"  "If  ever  in  the  world's  history  there 
was  an  Unconditional  Surrender,  it  is  this  of  Germany" — 
these  are  some  typical  expressions  of  the  reaction  of  the  country's 
editors  to  the  terms  of  the  armistice  that  ended  the  Great  War. 
The  New  York  Herald,  since  the  early  days  of  the  war  most 
bitterly  insistent  on  German  defeat,  exults  that  "German 
militarism  is  not  only  defeated,  but  crusht  ;  not  only  prone,  but 
bound  hand  and  foot.  Did  ever  another  truculent  militarism 
meet  such  a  debdcle?"  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  whose 
attitude  has  been  characterized  by  that  coolness  which  much 
ratiocination  is  supposed  to  bring  to  the  emotions,  is  equally 
enthusiastic.  Says  The  Post:  "To  have  lived  to  see  this  day 
fills  up  the  measure  of  happiness  of  uncounted  millions."  "They 
are  very  adequate.  The  armistice  was  admirably  drawn  by  the 
best  military  minds  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France,"  in  the  opinion  of  a  famous  international  law^'er,  and 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  declares  that  the  armistice 
"means  that  for  years  the  German  states  will  be  unable  to  think 
in  terms  of  armed  force  against  any  of  the  Powers  associated 
against  them." 

According  to  the  W^ashington  Post's  summary  of  the  revised 
terms,  Germany  has  been  forced  to  agree  to  (1)  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  all  invaded  countries.  (2)  The  imprisonment 
of  all  German  troops  not  so  withdrawn.  (3)  The  repatriation, 
within  two  weeks,  of  all  citizens  of  Allied  or  associated  coun- 
tries imprisoned  in  Germany.  (4)  The  surrender  of  ."),000  guns, 
25,000  machine  guns,  3,000  Minenuerfer,  and  1,700  airplanes. 
(5)  The  occupation  by  Allied  troops  of  the  German  lands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  frequent  bridgeheads,  making 
the  further  invasion  of  Germany  comparatively  easy.  (6)  The 
support  of  the  Allied  army  of  occupation  to  be  at  the  cost  of 
Germany.  (7)  All  poisoned  wells  and  mines  in  evacuated  terri- 
tory' are  to  be  revealed,  and  no  damage  shall  be  done  by  the 
evacuating  German  troops.  (8)  Surrender  of  5,000  locomotives, 
150,000  cars,  and  5,000  motor-cars.  (9)  Surrender  of  all  German 
submarines  (including  submarine  cruisers  and  all  mine-laying 
submarines)  now  existing,  with  their  complete  armament.  (10) 
Repatriation  of  all  war-prisoners  in  Germany  without  reciprocity. 

(11)  All  German  troops  to  withdraw  within  German  frontiers. 

(12)  German  troops  immediately  to  cease  all  requisitions.  (13) 
.Ml  stolen  money  must  be  restored.  (14)  Treaties  of  Bucharest 
and  Brest-Litovsk  abandoned.  (15)  Unconditional  capitula- 
tion of  German  forces  in  East  Africa.  (16)  Reparation  for 
damage  done  in  invaded  countries.  (17)  Location  of  all  German 
ships  revealed.  (18)  Six  German  battle-cruisers,  ten  battle- 
ships, eight  light  cruisers,  and  fifty  destroyers  of  the  latest  type 
are  to  be  disarmed  and  interned  in  neutral  ports.  All  other 
surface   war-ships   are   to   be   concentrated   in    German    ports, 
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completely  disarmed,  and  placed  under  Allied  supervision.  (19) 
All  naval  aircraft  must  be  concentrated.  (20)  Associated  Powers 
have  access  to  Baltic  Sea.  (21)  Associated  Powers  occupy 
German  shore  defenses.  (22)  Blockade  of  Germany  continues. 
(23)  Germany  evacuates  Black  Sea  ports.  (24)  Germany 
must  locate  all  marine  mine-fields.  (25)  All  neutral  merchant 
vessels  must  be  released.  (26)  All  merchant  vessels  of  associated 
Powers  must  be  restored  without  reciprocity.  (27)  No  transfer 
of  German  merchant  shipping.  (28)  All  restrictions  on  neutral 
commerce  withdrawn  by  Germany.  (29)  Armistice  runs 
thirty  days,  with  option  to  extend.  (30)  Armistice  may  be 
denounced  on  forty-eight  hours'  notice. 

"Eminently  satisfactory,"  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  calls 
•these  terms,  and  discusses  them  in  their  practical  application: 

"They  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States;  they  are  sternly  severe  to  the  culprit  nation  which  has 
deluged  the  world  in  blood;  withal, 
they  are  humane,  since  they  promise 
sustenance  to  the  beaten  people; 
they  impose  no  permanent  subjec- 
tion upon  them;  on  the  contrary, 
they  open  the  way  for  reorganization 
of  the  German  body  politic  upon  a 
civilized  basis. 

"Despite  their  severity.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  regard  the  stipula- 
tions as  crushing  or  cruel.  They  are 
strictly  military  in  character  and 
leave  all  adjustments  of  civil  ques- 
tions to  the  future.  They  are  not 
deliberately  humiliating;  their  obvi- 
ous motive  is  military  precaution, 
and  if  they  deeply  mortify  the  pride 
of  the  German  people,  it  is  solely 
because  all  penalty  is  destructive  of 
self-respect  in  that  it  involves  the 
establishment  of  guilt. 

"The  disgrace  to  Germany  lies 
wholly  in  the  offense  which  has  de- 
served such  a  visitation  of  wrath  at 
the  hands  of  God  and  man.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  the  terms  are  easy; 
and  still,  if  we  consider  the  proposals 
that  the  Kaiser's  Government  would 
have  made  to  the  opposed  Powers 
had  Germany  been  victorious,  if  we 
consider  the  programs  of  insult  and 
spoliation  so  often  exploited  by  Ger- 
man publicists  in  books,  in  speeches, 
and  in  the  daily  press,  we  are  forced 
to  think  that  Germany  is  getting  off 
far  better  than  she  deserved  or  than 
she  had  any  right  to  expect.  The 
terms  are  far  from  being  the  maxi- 
mum that  might  have  been  imposed 
had  the  Allies  had  any  schemes  of 
aggrandizement  in  their  minds. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
present  array  of  conditions  is  not  a 
final  peace  program .  1 1  merely  covers 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  peace.  But,  in  fact, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  places  the  mili- 
tary situation  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  America  and  the 
Alhes  that  they  will  be  able  to  dictate  any  terms  to  Germany 
that  they  elect;  on  the  other  hand,  it  adumbrates  with 
tolerable  clearness  the  lengths  to  which  these  terras  will  bo 
pushed.  Restitution,  restoration,  emancipation,  safety  for  the 
future  are  the  four  heads  in  the  Ally  program.  These,  it  is 
clear,  will  be  insisted  upon  to  the  full  degree,  but  there  the 
hostile  purpose  ends.  There  is  no  project  of  subjugation  or 
dismemberment. ' ' 

The  New  York  Times  gives  this  summary  of  what  Germany 
will  lose  with  the  land  that  she  is  now  in  process  of  evacuating: 

"The  territory  lying  on  the  western  or  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
within  the  German  Empire-  to  be  evacuated  by  the  German 
troops  represents  iu  ijroductivity  about  twcnty-tive  per  cent. 


of  the  entire  Empire's  manufacturing  industry,  omitting  ship- 
building, over  seventy  per  cent,  of  its  mining  products,  and  over 
ten  per  cent,  of  its  agriculture.  It  includes  an  area  of  nearly 
20,000  square  miles,  which  had  before  the  war  a  civil  population 
of  over  11,000,000. 

"The  importan(5e  of  the  industrial  region  of  the  Prussian 
Province,  and  even  that  of  the  fortifications  of  Metz  and  Straas- 
burg,  18  f5ompletely  disfjounted  by  the  iron  re^on  of  the  Bassin 
de  Briey,  in  Lorraine,  which,  }>eginning  over  the  Belgian  and 
Luxemburg  frontiers,  ascends  the  Moselle  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Pont-a-Mousson.  This  mining  region,  with  an  area  of  22.v 
square  miles,  was  cut  in  two  by  the  treaty  of  Frajikfort,  which 
closed  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71,  and  was  entirely 
occupied  by  the  Germans  in  August-December,  1914.  On 
September  13  last  the  Virst  American  Army  in  wiping  out 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient  reached  its  southern  confines. 

"During  the  war  the  Bassin  de  Briey  has  proxided  the  Gei^ 
man  armaments  with  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  steel,  and  with- 
out it,  according  to  the  most  famous  Diisseldorf  ironmasters, 
the  Empire  could  not  have  conducted  the  war  for  three  months. 


From  th«  New  York    "  Times." 

T.UE  ALLIED  WATCH  ON  THE 

The  area  with  vertical  stripes  is  the  German  terri- 
tory that  must  be  evacuated  by  German  troops  ac- 
cording to  the  armistice.  On  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rhine  the  line  of  dashes  shows  the  approximate 
extent  of  the  neutral  zone  enforced  by  the  .\llies. 
To  the  left  a  solid  black  line  runninp  from  Holland 
to  Switzerland  shows  the  approximate  course  of  the 
Allied  battle-line  when  hostilities  ceased.  To  the  right 
of  the  line  just  mentioned  the  small  area  of  French 
territory  occupied  by  the  Germans  when  the  fight- 
ing stopt  is  shown  by  fine  horizontal  shading. 


^y^i^ 


PLAN  O 


"When  the  war  began  Friinee  was  obtaining  y««arl\  fntni  the 
Bassin  de  Briey  15,000,000  tons  of  iron  out  of  her  total  pro- 
ductivity of  22,000,000.  Of  Germany's  total  of  2S.000.000 
tons  21,000,000  came  from  the  Ra,>^sin  de  Briey.  Since  ilie  war 
began  Germany  has  mined  the  French  ari>a  together  with  the 
Luxemburg  area  (6,000,000  tons  anntially),  gix-Jng  her  a  total 
of  42,000,000  tons,  to  be  a<l<l(  d  to  only  7,000,000  tons,  which 
she  has  obtained  outside  the  Hassin. 

"Aside  from  the  mineral  prt>duct«  of  the'now  reoovored  prov- 
inces, which  include  annually  3,7t>,},932  tons  of  coal,  also 
gj-psum  and  limestone,  the  cotton  manufa<'ture  of  the  region  had 
become  the  most  important  in  Gerniatiy;  also  the  \"ield  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  pot.iUoes.  oats,  and  hay  (res|>eotively  300,- 
000.  n3,(XK).  100,(i(X1.  1.2(i<U)(X),  210.(XX1,  and  1.13S.O00' nietrio 
tons  a  year)  was  grtvit.  The  vineyards  in  l'.)17,  with  a  culti- 
vation of  62,122  acres,  yielded  2,672,31S  tfalloiu  of  wiu«." 
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THE   REPUBLICAN   OPPORTUNITY 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  REJOICING  over  their  victory  in 
securing  control  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  Republicans 
are  warned  by  their  leaders  against  the  factionalism  that  has 
cost  them  so  much  in  recent  years.  It  is  urged  upon  them  also, 
to  use  the  words  of  ex-President  Taft,  that  the  people  will  hold 


HE  GOT  THERE. 
— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

thcni  "to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  way  in  which  they  use 
their  power,"  and  "should  they  develop  obstructive  tactics  while 
the  President  is  attempting  to  carry  out  a  policy  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  and  the  world,  the  party  wUl  be  made  to  suffer 
for  it  in  the  next  election."  The  same  thought  is  exprest  in 
other  quarters,  and  Mr.  William  Allen  White,  of  the  Empoi-ia 
Gazelle  (Ind.)  says  bluntly  that  if  the  Republican  party  does 
not  take  advantage  of  its  chance  to  redeem  itself  now  that  its 
two  wings  are  united,  the  Democratic  party  will  "come  into 
power  for  a  generation  as  the  liberal  party  of  this  nation."  Such 
is  the  prediction  of  this  progressive  editor,  who  says  that  this  hour 
of  triumph  is  the  time  "not  for  rejoicing,  but  for  prayer." 
Meanwhile,  some  editors  of  Democratic  conviction  discount  the 
power  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  coming  Congress  and 
emphasize  the  fact  that  both  houses  as  at  present  constituted  have 
four  months  in  which  to  make  good  in  the  afterwar  reconstruc- 
tion. The  whole  matter  is  of  less  importance  now  than  it 
soomed  the  day  before  election,  remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun 
(Ind.  Dcm.),  when  it  appeared  that  a  Republican  Congress  might 
dangerously  interfere  with  the  President's  peace  program. 
Now  the  'Allies  have  accepted  the  program  as  their  own,  no 
faction  or  party  can  prevent  the  ratification  of  a  peace  treaty 
which  represents  the  combined  judgment  of  the  governments 
associated  against  Germany.  Nevertheless,  this  Bjiltiraore 
daily  reminds  us  that  two  years  hence  there  will  be  another 
election,  which  will  turn  solely  on  national  issues  and  in  which 
local  influences  will  exercise  comparatively  little  control,  and  we 
liear  it  echo  th(^  counsel  uttered  by  Republican  leaders  them- 
selves that  if  the  Republican  party  "  permits  itself  to  play  simply 
tlierfileof  an  oKstructionist,  of  an  envious  backbiter,  carper,  and 
nagger,  it  will  commit  political  suicide."  In  line  with  this  is 
the  thought  of  other  pro-Administration  journals,  including  the 
New  Orleans  Times-  Pirn i/iDir  (Ind.  Dom.),  which  says  that 
the  record  of  the  Republicans  in  the  next  Congress  will  be 
passed  upon  two  years  hence,  not  only  by  the  A'oters  of  the 
recent  election,  but  "by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  patriotic 
Americans  now  overseas,  whose  ^•otes,  testimony,  and  influence 


in  all  probability  will  determine  the  result  of  the  greater 
political  struggle  in  1920."  Associated  Press  dispatches  from 
Washington  inform  us  that  the  Republican  majority  in  the  next 
Congress  will  consist  of  at  least  two  in  the  Senate  and  not  less 
than  forty-five  in  the  House.  On  the  face  of  the  completed 
unofficial  returns  the  political  line-up  of  the  next  House  is 
given  as  follows:  Republicans,  239;  Democrats,  194;  Indepen- 
dent, 1;  Socialist,  1. 

The  New  York  Times  notes  a  popular  generalization  about  the 
election — that  the  West  swung  to  Republicanism  and  the  East 
to  Democracy.  This  is  open  to  question,  The  Times  thinks, 
because  the  East  certainly  did  not  swing  to  Democracy.  True, 
in  Massachusetts,  Senator  Weeks  (Rep.)  was  defeated  by 
Senator-elect  Walsh,  a  Democrat,  but,  we  are  reminded.  New 
Hampshire  retm-ned  to  the  Republican  ranks  and,  "what  is 
much  more  disconcerting  to  Democrats,  Rhode  Island,  which 
had  been  believed  to  be  good  Democratic  ground,  this  year  went 
sohdly  Republican."  The  probable  defeat  of  the  Republican 
Governor  Whitman  in  New  York  was  a  personal  defeat  accord- 
ing to  this  daUy,  which  points  out  that  New  Jersey  stayed  Re- 
publican in  spite  of  President  Wilson's  personal  appeal  and  the 
bitter  fight  waged  against  Senator  Baird  by  the  suffragists. 
Delaware  reversed  herself  in  favor  of  Republicanism,  turning  out 
such  a  good  Senator  as  Saulsbury,  and  The  Times  adds: 

"The  prominence  of  Massachusetts  and  the  landslide  Re- 
publican majority  in  Kansas  may  be  responsible  for  the  gen- 
eralization. But  the  great  RepubUcan  State  of  Michigan  was 
in  doubt  over  the  Senatorship.  Illinois  went  Republican,  but 
not  by  the  predicted  landslide.  Idaho  elected  one  Republican 
and  one  Democratic  Senator.  Montana,  which  elected  Miss 
Rankin  as  a  Republican  Representative  two  years  ago,  reelected 
a  Democratic  Senator,  Walsh.  Ohio  reelected  her  Democratic 
governor  over  her  Republican  ex-governor.  Kansas  was  the 
only  landslide  State. 

"No  sectional  generalizations  are  possible." 

The  Times  remarks  further  that  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  Senate  is  not  a  working  majority,  for  there  are  at  least  two 
Republicans,  La  FoUette  and  Gronna,  who  "would  rather  work 


DITCHED  ! 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

with  the  Democrats  than  \vith  the  Republicans  if  a  colorable 
excuse  is  to  be  found,"  but  the  Republican  SjTacuse  Post- 
Standard  observes: 

"The  new  Senate  will  have  few  of  those  elements  in  either 
party  which  the  President  described  upon  a  notable  occasion  as 
'wilful.'  La  FoUette  holds  over  and  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  is  re- 
tained, but  Vardaman  has  gone,  and  Hardwick.     Others  who 
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found  it  at  first  expedient  to  cater  to  the  pro-German  vote  have 
become  noisily  militant.  While  the  next  Senate  will  be  Repub- 
lican, the  President,  so  far  as  he  shall  ask  for  legislation  for 
military  purposes  or  for  purposes  of  reconstruction,  should  find 
the  next  Senate  easier  to  deal  with  than  the  last  one." 

While  some  Republican  organs  consider  the  Democratic  set- 
back at  the  election  a  rebuke  to  the  President  for  his  appeal 
for  votes  to  the  country,  there  are  dailies,  such  as  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune  (Rep.),  that  say  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
describe  the  result  of  the  election  as  a  rebuke  to  President 
WUson's  administration.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  merely  a 
rebuke  "to  the  small  and  narrow  partizanship  which  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  a  President  so  big."  The  one  outstanding  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  election,  says  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph  (Rep.),  is  that  the  people  have  greater  confidence  in 
Republican  legislators  and  Republican  principles  for  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  closing  days  of  the  war  and  the  coming  of 
peace.  In  the  view  of  this  journal  the  defeat  of  certain  dis- 
tinguished Democratic  Senators,  such  as  Lewis,  of  Illinois; 
Saulsbury,  of  Delaware;  Owen,  of  Oklahoma;  Shafroth,  of 
Colorado,  and  Thompson,  of  Kansas,  is  even  more  significant 
than  the  numerical  result.  As  a  summing  up  of  the  duty  that 
lies  before  the  Republican  party,  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Ind. 
Rep.)  represents  a  different  standpoint: 

"We  are  entering  upon  a  most  crucial  trial  not  only  of  the 
country  but  of  the  party.  A  Bourbon  control  means  the  de- 
struction of  Republicanism.  The  real  party  leaders  can  not 
afford  to  permit  it  and  the  party  press  should  insist  upon  reform. 

"Besides  the  abolition  of  the  seniority  rule,  there  should  be  an 
abolition  of  useless  committees.  Perhaps  twenty  per  cent,  of 
present  committees  in  the  House  are  useless. 

"Finally,  there  should  be  a  consolidation  of  appropriating 
committees  and  the  establishment  of  the  budget  system." 

Among  the  high  lights  of  the  election  results  noted  are  the 
defeat  of  Joseph  Folk  in  Missouri,  who,  as  the  Nashville  Ten- 
riessean  (Ind.  Dem.)  puts  it,  "went  down  with  prohibition,  the 
object  of  the  concentrated  attack  of  the  Republican  machine," 
and  the  fact  that  Champ  Clark  "pulls  through  by  the  skin  of 
his  teeth." 

San  Francisco  dispatches  relate  that  altho  the  women  that 
sought  seats  in  Congress  from  far -Western  constituencies 
failed  without  exception,  many  other  women  candidates  for 
lesser  honors  won  success  in  their  campaigns  for  State,  county, 
and  municipal  offices.  In  the  eleven  far- Western  States  where 
woman  suffrage  prevails,  we  are  told,  sixteen  women  were 
elected  to  the  legislatures.  Furthermore,  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  points  out  that  Michigan  has  elected  to  admit  women 
to  equal  rights  with  men  in  the  franchise  and  South  Dakota 
has  done  likewise.  And  this  journal  believes  the  Congressional 
elections  "give  assurance  that  the  suffrage  amendment  will  pass 
the  next  Congress."  The  Springfield  Republican  holds  that  "the 
notion  that  the  South  is  peculiarly  hostile  to  woman  suffrage 
on  account  of  the  negro  is  severely  discredited  by  the  result  of 
the  referendum  in  Louisiana,  where  the  womai>suffrage  amend- 
ment has  been  defeated  by  fewer  than  two  thousand  votes." 

Prohibitionists  also  are  jubilant  over  the  results  of  the  oleo 
tion,  for,  as  various  editors  remark,  the  country  is  getting  drier 
all  the  time.  The  "grreatest  beat"  of  prohibition  was  scored 
at  the  recent  election,  say  some  observers,  when  Ohio,  the 
fourth  State  in  the  Union  in  population,  went  dry.  The  new 
States  on  the  prohibition  list  make  the  total  thirty-two,  we  are 
reminded  by  the  Providence  Journal,  which  adds: 

"They  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  CaroUna,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama. 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Michigan,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Washington,  and  Oregon.  In  other 
words,  only  sixteen  of  the  forty-eight  States  of  the  I'nion  have 
failed  to  outlaw  the  saloon.     At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 


were  only  nine  States  on  the  'dry'  roll.     The  change  In  four 
years  is  little  short  of  marvelous. 

"These  figures,  however,  do  not  fully  represent  the  present 
situation.  Most  of  the  non-prohibition  StaU^s  have,  under  local 
option  laws,  banished  the  liquor  business  from  large  areas.  Thus 
Minnesota,  which  declined  to  adopt  Stat^*-wide  pjrohibition,  is, 
nevertheless,  in  a  geographical  sense,  almost  wholly  dry,  while 
in  Connecticut  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  cities  and  towns  are  under  a  no-license  r6gime." 


THE  SPECTER  OF  FAMINE  OVER  EUROPE 

NO  ARMISTICK  HAS  BEEN  SIGNED  with  two 
very  ancient  and  relentless  enemies — Famine  and 
Pestilence.  Food-shortage  of  the  utmost  seriousnesB, 
"in  Russia,  in  Central  Europe,  in  more  than  one  Allied  nation, 
and  in  the  Near  East "  has  created  a  situation  in  which  "famine 


VIENNA:    PLEASE   PASS  THE   ROLLSI 

— Fltzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dixpalch. 

and  pestilence  of  unprecedented  proportions  are  possibilities," 
declares  the  conservative  Montreal  Star  in  an  editorial  which 
is  quoted  with  approval  by  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  fairly 
expresses  the  main  current  of  American  opinion.  A  special 
cable  to  the  New  York  Times  bears  confirmation  in  the  news 
that  "the  flow  of  refugees  from  Russia  continues,"  and  that 
"Petrograd  is  actually  starving  at  present.  Bread  costs  about 
$8  a  pound."  FVom  Germanj-  Foreign  Secretarj'  Solf  cables 
Secretary  Lansing:  "As  there  is  a  pressing  danger  of  famine, 
the.  German  Government  is  particularly  anxious  for  the  peace 
negotiations  to  begin  immediatdy."  Even  France,  no  doubt 
because  she  chose  that  available  shipping  should  bring  Americam 
soldiers  and  arms  rather  than  food,  is  suffering  acutely.  Ac- 
cording to  a  member  of  the  Federal  Food  Administration,  the 
time  has  come  for  "dispelling  the  popular  impression  here  that 
food  is  plentiful  in  France.  All  through  the  country-  districts 
not  included  in  the  battle-zone,  practically  the  only  food  which 
any  one  can  afford  is  bread." 

Another  danger,  hardly  less  deadly  than  famine  and  the 
train  of  epidemics  that  follow  chronic  hunger,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  President  Wilson  as  attendant  upon  the  present  food- 
shortage.  In  the  address  with  which  he  accompanied  his 
announcement  of  the  terms  which  Germany  has  signed,  he 
definit<>ly  took  a  stand  in  favor  of  proAisioning  the  eouBtrj-, 
explaining  that — 

"By  the  use  of  the  idle  tonnage  of  the  CVntral  Empires  it 
ought  presently  to  be  possible  to  lift   the  fear  of  uftor  mi«»err 
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from  their  opprest  populations  and  set  their  minds  and  energies 
free  for  the  great  and  hazardous  tasks  of  political  reconstruction 
which  now  face  them  on  every  hand.  Hunger  does  not  breed 
reform;  it  breeds  madness  and  all  the  ugly  distempers  that 
make  an  ordered  life  impossible. 

"For  with  the  fall  of  the  ancient  governments  which  rested 
like  an  incubus  on  the  peoples  of  the  Central  Empires  has 
come  political  change  not  merely,  but  revolution." 

Putting  this  danger  into  a  nutshell,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
asks  whether  Central  Europe  shall  have  "bread  or  Bolshevism""? 
This  strong  exponent  of  a  firm  social  order  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  hunger  breeds  anarchy,  and 
that  the  most  effective  weapon  against  Bolshevism  is  a  loaf  of 
bread."  Victory  has  made  the  AUied  peoples,  "through  their 
governments,  responsible  for  world  conditions,"  in  the  opinion 
of  this  paper  as  well  as  of  the  Montreal  Star  quoted  above, 
and  Food  Administrator  Hoover  declares  that  "the  specter 
of  famine  abroad  now  haunts  the  abundance  of  our  tables  at 
home." 

"We  still  have  220,000,000  Allies  dependent  on  us  for  a  large 
measure  of  their  food,"  the  Portland  Oregonian  points  out,  "and 
our  own  forces  across  the  water  now  number  close  to  2,500,000 
men."  "Germany  and  her  alHes  of  yesterday  count  perhaps 
125,000,000  more,"  adds  the  New  York  Evening  Sun.  Besides, 
says  the  Anaconda  Standard,  "there  are  famine  conditions  in 
Servia,  Albania,  Macedonia,  Roumania,  Poland,  Armenia, 
S>Tia,  and  Arabia."  But  "before  we  can  feed  our  foes,  we  must 
feed  the  victims  of  our  foes,"  this  Western  editor  declares.  The 
Houston  Post,  reasoning  along  the  same  line,  points  out  Ger- 
many's responsibility  for  the  present  serious  situation  in  which 
she  finds  herself  along  with  the  nations  whose  territory  she  has 
deliberately  devastated.  The  farm-lands  of  Belgium  and  north- 
ern France,  says  The  Post,  "have  been  rendered  sterile  and 
practically  uninhabitable  by  the  Hun,  who  has  shown  a  malicious 
delight  in  destroying  vines  and  fruit-trees  in  addition  to  the 
(luraage  done  to  the  soil.  They  have  carried  off  the  stock  and 
destroyed  farming  implements."  The  London  Daily  Chronicle 
comments  that  "Germany,  which  never  showed  mercy,  now  has 
to  implore  it."  It  adds  that  the  Allies  no  doubt  will  take  such 
steps  as  humanity  dictates,  so  far  as  they  can  consistently  do  so 
and  feed  their  own  populations.  "But  that  is  no  trivial  proviso," 
The  Daily  Chronicle  concludes,  "and  the  food-cargoes  that  Ger- 


many has  criminally  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  can  not  be 
fished  up  even  to  feed  Germany." 

Premier  Clemenceau  has  announced  France's  readiness  to 
come  to  Germany's  aid  "in  this  first  hour,"  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  brunt  of  saving  the  world,  associated,  neutral, 
and  conquered,  from  actual  starvation,  especially  for  the  next 
few  months,  must  fall  on  America.  The  one  bright  spot  on  the 
horizon  is  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  several  other  papers,  that  "the  clear- 
ance of  the  Mediterranean  of  submarines  has  opened  the  way 
for  large  imports  of  wheat  from  India  and  Australia  through 
the  shorter  haul  made  possible  in  drawing  upon  the  reserves  in 
those  countries."     Says  The  Times: 

"Mr.  Hoover  expects  that  enough  wheat  will  be  brought  from 
those  countries  to  permit  reduction  of  the  percentage  of  sub- 
stitutes now  required  in  bread,  and  thus  release  fodder  grain  for 
dairy  use.  The  change,  it  is  said,  may  take  place  within  three 
months.  But  it  will  not  reduce  the  total  of  foodstuffs  which 
we  must  supply.  He  predicts  that  'our  load  will  be  increased,' 
and  that  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  economy. 

"The  available  quantities  of  grain  are  suflBcient.  From  our 
great  crop  of  wheat  we  can  spare  more  than  300,000,000  bushels. 
Canada,  with  a  yield  almost  equal  to  last  year's,  has  a  sin-plus. 
While  our  crop  of  corn  shows  a  decUne  of  441,000,000  bushels 
from  that  of  a  year  ago,  it  is  very  near  to  recent  averages  and  of 
very  good  quality.  The  output  of  home  gardens,  increased  by 
one-half,  is  not  included  in  official  reports,  altho  its  value  ex- 
ceeds $500,000,000.  Australia  has  on  hand  the  surplus  of  three 
wheat  crops,  India  is  said  to  have  120,000,000  bushels  for  ship- 
ment, and  much  can  be  taken  from  Argentina.  As  a  rule,  our 
war-partners  in  Europe  increased  their  crops  this  year.  En- 
gland gains  30,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  Italy  24,000,000,  and 
France  35,000,000.  But  other  crops  in  France  are  short,  and 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  entire  yield  is  less  than  that  of  last 
year's  harvest.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Central  Powers  have 
very  little  food;  and  no  help  can  come  to  them  from  the  East. 
Before  the  war  Russia  exported  a  large  surplus  of  wheat.  Many 
of  her  people  are  now  starving.  So  far  as  <;an  be  learned,  she 
has  no  grain  to  sell.  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  have  the  smallest 
crops  in  fifty  years.  Germany  and  Austria  can  get  no  grain 
from  the  northern  neutrals;  we  are  sending  wheat  to  them. 
There  is  food  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  European 
friends  and  foes  until  the  next  harvest  if  it  can  be  carefully  dis- 
tributed. But  if  the  plans  for  helping  those  who  haxv  fought 
against  us,  as  well  as  our  partners  in  the  war,  are  carried  out, 
the  American  people  must  practise  economy  and  submit  to 
restrictions  for  some  time  to  come." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


FocH  will  sharpen  the  fourteen  points. — Toledo  Blade. 

The  watch  on  the  Rliine  has  its  hands  up. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Holland  couldn't  escape  the  horrors  of  war.  Wilhelm  is  now  there. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  licking  the  Hun,  but  of  keeping  him  licked. 
—  Washington  Herald. 

If  Uncle  Sam  decides  to  finish  up  that  Mexican  job,  he  has  the  tools 
all  handy. — Newark  News. 

A.I  usual,  it  turned  out  that  God  was  on  the  side  that  had  tlie  heaviest 
artillery. — Des  Moines  Register. 

■    We  dare  Black  Jack  Pershing  to  come  home  and  take  what  is  coming 
to  him  lik(>  a  man. — New  York  Sun. 

TiiK  (ierinau  seamen  never  mutinied  against  orders  to  kill  women 
and  children. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Amkhica.  too,  it  seems,  is  to  have  a  coalition  administration.  But  the 
people  had  to  arrange  it  theniselvas. — Cincinnali  Commercial  Tribune. 

Gen.  .loHN  .1.  Per.'^hino,  who  has  been  touring  France  with  a  largo 
party,  expects  to  vi.sit  the  home  of  his  ancestors  in  ALsace  soon. — New 
York  Sun. 

Wf,  siipposo  things  will  not  get  to  riintiinR  good  in  llie  Balkans  before 
the  pros  will  be  forming  a  big  movement  to  take  the  Jug  out  of  Jugo-Sla\ia. 
— Houston  Post. 

Gknkkal  Wood  says  an  armistice  docs  not  nece.s,sarily  mean  the  end 
of  tlie  war.  I'nloss  it  docs  we  do  not  sec  much  chance  of  his  getting  to 
Euroi)e. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

"What  security  has  the  United  States. for  the  billions  of  dollars  loaned 
to  Great  Britain?"  asks  an  anonymous  muttonhead  of  St.  Louis.  The 
security  of  a-s  sublime  a  courage.  a.s  invincible  a  spirit,  as  unwavering 
a  faith,  and  as  knightly  an  example  of  self-sacrifice  as  the  annals  of  the 
human  race  disclose.     Next. — Houston  Post. 


It's  over,  over  there. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Bolshevism  is  merely  czarism  in  overalls. — Dexter  (Mo.)  Statesman. 

Germany's  greatest  work  of  art  is  that  final  "bust"  of  the  Kaiser. — 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Now  for  the  slacker  chorus:  "How  I  wish  I'd  had  a  chance  at  those 
HunsI" — Newark  News. 

Safe  to  say  that  President  Wilson  will  never  wake  another  sleeping 
elephant. — Boston  Herald. 

The  first  German  commercial  traveler  should  take  out  a  -heavy  acci- 
dent policy. — Pittsburg  Sun. 

A  LOT  of  people  will  pick  up  their  1913-14  thoughts  right  where  they 
laid  them  down. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

All  the  Teutonic  Powers  are  siuTendering  except  Milwaukee,  wlilch  has 
elected  Victor  Berger  to  Congress. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Much  as  we  welcome  peace,  we  shall  always  wonder  just  how  much 
longer  it  would  have  taken  the  Yanks  to  reach  Berlin. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

When  we  know  what  the  party  leaders  in  Germany  have  to  say  about 
each  other,  then  "we  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  a  republic. — 
St.  Louis  Star. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  to  be  two  organizations  of  oiu'  ex-soldiers 
of  the  Great  War  after  a  while — those  who  got  over  and  those  who  did  not. — 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

Prussia  may  regard  the  fact  that  Taft  and  Roosevelt  are  calling  each 
other  by  their  first  names  as  a  hopeful  e\idence  of  forgiveness  in  the 
American  temperament. —  Washington  Star. 

It  is  said  King  Victor  Emmanuel  wears  a  imiform  made  of  the  same 
material  as  Italy's  enlisted  men.  That  would  indicate  that  Vic  is  looking 
forward  to  a  possible  race  for  the  presidency  of  Italy  on  the  democratic 
ticket. — Houston  Post. 
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THE  ENEMY  IN  SIGHT.     THE  DESTROYERS  AT  WORK. 


AN  IMPORTANT  CAUSE  OF  THE   GERMAN    DEFEAT. 


"Events,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  paying  a  tribute  tc  tl  '   work  of  the  British  Navy,  "take  place  in  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  sea,  over  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles,  with  no  one  to  witness  them  or  cioseribe  them,  except  those  who  take  part  in   the  grim  struggle."     Yet  it  is  the  silent 

vigilance  of  these  taciturn  sailors  which  kept  the  Huns  from  our  shores. 


AMERICAN   AND   BRITISH   NAVIES   IN   THE   WAR 


THE  TRADITION  OF  SILENCE,  that  proud  reticence 
which  has  always  marked  the  British  Navj^  has  its 
drawbacks  in  war-time.  It  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  people  both  of  Britain  and 
her  Allies,  and  there  have  been  constant  appeals  in  the  British 
press  that  the  naval  authorities  lift  the  pall  of  silence  so  that 
we  may  see  what  the  great  fleets  are  doing.  Admiral  Sims, 
the  commander  of  our  fleet  which  is  now  cooperating  with  the 
British  Fleet  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  has  joined  in  tlie  protest, 
and  at  a  luncheon  given  in  London  urged  tlie  British  Admiralty 
to  let  us  all  know  what  is  being  done.  London  papers  have  taken 
up  this  speech,  and  that  outspoken  censor  of  British  manners 
and  methods,  the  editor  of  the  London  Truth,  remarks: 

"'It  is  a  pity  that  tlie  truth  about  the  astonisliing  efforts  made 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  war  has  not  been  published  in  America 
yet.'  So  said  Admiral  Sims,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in 
London  a  few  days  ago.  Coming  so  soon  after  Sir  Conan 
Doyle's  recent  insistence  on  the  overwhelming  share  of  Englisli 
troops  in  the  operations  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  war — an 
insistence  suggested  by  his  observations  on  the  Western  Front 
— these  generous  words  are  not  without  significance.  ScAenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  British  casualties  h&xe  been  suffered  by 
troops  from  these  islands — men  who  stemmed  the  first  tide  of 
the  invasion  of  France  and  Belgium  and  sa\ed  the  Channel 
ports.  Admiral  Sims  points  out  that  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  antisubmarine  craft  that  are  at  work  day  and  night  are 
English,  that  Britisli  sliips  have  brought  own-  tAvo-t birds  of  the 
Anu^rican  troops,  and  that  our  Navy  has  escorted  one-half  of 
them.  The  Navy  nu\y  be  silent,  but  it  has  in  effect  won  the 
war — it  is  'the  foundation-stone  of  the  cause  of  the  whole  of 
the  Allies.'  Our  persistent  hiding  of  our  light  under  a  bushel 
has  caused  more  or  less  of  misiuiderstanding  in  every  AUied 
country  at  one  time  or  another,  and.  without  any  dei)arture  from 
becoming  modesty,  it  is  right  tliat  the  facts  should  be  known." 

Another  influentiar  London  paper,  The  British  Weekly,  com- 
ments on  the  policy  of  the  British  Admiralty  somewhat  acridly. 


and  after  discussing  the  Admiral's  figures  with  regard  to  trans- 
port and  submarines,  it  proceeds: 

"He  mentioned  that  when,  in  April,  1917.  America  came  into 
the  war  the  Central  Powers  were  winning  witli  great  rapidity. 
He  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  British  Navy.  "If  a  catas- 
trophe should  hapi)en  to  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  that  can  save  us,  for  then  the  Cu-rman  High 
Seas  Fleet  can  come  out  and  sweep  tlie  seas.  The  Bntish  Grand 
r  leet  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  cause  of  the  whole  of  the 
Allies.' 

"We  must  all  echo  Admiral  Sims's  regret  that  the  official 
polic}'  of  silence  has  been  so  rigorously  and  so  stupidly  pursued. 
We  met  recently  a  distinguished  man  who  has  just  returned  from 
America  after  fulfilling  tlie  duties  of  a  very  important  mission. 
He  assured  us  that  he  was  disai)i)ointed  everywhere  by  the  con- 
tempt with  which  the  Americans  regarded  the  British  »ffort 
during  the  war.  Men  who  sliouhl  ha\e  known  much  better  were 
fully  of  opinion  that  the  Britisli  had  left  the  main  part  of  tho 
ligliting  to  be  carrit'd  on  by  France.  They  had  no  conception 
of  the  work  of  the  British  Nav'j'.  Their  ^^ew  of  the  situation 
was  that  America  had  come  to  the  aid  of  Britain  in  an  hour 
wiien  the  mother  country  was  nearly  over  the  i)rc<'ipice.  We 
do  not  know  how  to  apportion  tlie  blame  for  the  most  niischie- 
Aous  silence  which  lia^  only  now  been  broken  through.  Perhajis 
American  newsjKipers  or  the  American  jiress  censor  lure  may  be 
charged  with  some  of  it.  Perhaps  our  own  editors  may  havo 
been  somewhat  lacking.  But  no  doubt  it  is  oflicialisiii.  which 
blunders  everywhere,  darkens  counsel,  and  makes  misunder- 
standings not  merely  possible,  but  certain. "j 

Tliese  protests  appear  to  have  roui^ed  the  pn^ss  section  of  tho 
British  Admiralty  from  its  wonted  somnolence,  and  it  has  issued 
an  ofVicial  summarj'  of  what  the  British  Navy  has  done  during 
\ho  war.      It  runs: 

"In  comparing  the  efftirt  of  Britain  with  that  of  her  Allies, 
flu  re  is  a  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  discount  the  British 
contribution  by  pointing  to  th«'  fact  that  tliese  islands  haxo 
liitherto  enjoyed  immunity  from  invasion.  It  is  prolwhle  that 
thosi'  who  hold  such  a  view  have  failed  to  lake  into  account  the 
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eaormous  sacrifices  in  men,  money,  and  material  vhieh   Britain 

has  made,  and  is  makiny:.  in  defense  not  of  her  freedom  only, 
but  of  that  of  the  civilized  ^vorld. 

August.  lOlff  August,  191S 

Personnel  (officers  and  men) 14r).(K)()  450,000 

TonnaKe  employed  in  naval  service 2,500,000  8,000,000 

Mine-sweepers  and  patrol-boats 12  3.300 

"The  140,000  square  nautical  miles  of  the  North  Sea,  an  area 
larger  than  Clermany.  arc  patrolled  incessantly,  in  all  weathers. 

"In  one  month  British  war-ships  proper  traveled  1,000,000 
sea-miles  in  home  waters  alone.     In  the  same  period  the  mileage 
of  auxiliary  \essels,  including   mine-sweepers  and  patrol-boats, 
was  6,000,000—250  times 
the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

'"British  submarines 
]la^■e  attacked  successfidly 
forty  enemy  war-ships  and 
270  other  vessels.  Over 
150  enemy  submarines 
are  known  to  have  been 
destroyed. 

' '  Transport.  Since  war 
broke  out  the  XaA'j%  with 
its  auxiliary  vessels,  has 
been  instrumental  in  trans- 
porting to  the  British 
armies  and  those  of  our 
^Vllles: 

20.000.000    men    (4,394    only 

lost  by  enemy  action). 
2,000.000   horses   and  mules. 

500,000  vehicles. 
25,000,000  tons  of  explosives 

and  supplies. 
51,000,000  tons  of  oil  and  fuel. 
130.000,000  tons  of  food  and 

other  materials. 

"During  1917,  7.000.000 
men,  500,000  animals, 
over  200,000  ^-ehicles,  and 
9,500,000  tons  of  stores  were  conveyed  to  the  various  fronts. 

"Over  2,000,000  tons  dead-weight  of  British  shipping  are  con- 
tinuou.sl\'  employed  in  French  service.  Of  this  rather  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  are  employed  in  carrying  food  and  coal  to  France. 
About  forty-fi^e  per  cent,  of  French  and  Italian  imports  are 
carried  in  British  ships.'' 

Meanwliile  the  American  Navj'^  has  been  doing  good  work. 
Here  is  a  generou.s  appreciation  from  the  London  Times: 

"The  American  naval  forces  at  Queenstown  jx-rform  a  service 
the  effect  of  which  can  only  l>e  properly  ajipreciated  w^ith  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  the  work  of  all  tiie  Allies  is  re\iewed  in  its 
due  proportion.  This,  however,  may  be  said:  There  was  a 
'gap'  in  the  defenses  against  submarines,  and  the  coming  in  of 
the  Americans  filled  it.  Had  Great  Britain  suificient  additional 
forces,  equal  to  America's  contribution  before  the  war,  the  losses 
in  shipping  woidd  have  been  considerably  less.  The  arrival  of 
the  American  naval  forces,  therefore,  made  comparatively  more 
secure  tlic  safety  of  the  seas  which  they  patrol.  Th(>se  for('(>s  ar<> 
under  I  lie  orders  of  the  British  Vice-Admiral  commanding  in 
Irish  waters.  Sir  Lewis  Bayly.  But,  so  far  as  supplies,  repairs, 
<liscii)line.  etc..  are  concerned,  they  are  cool  rolled  1)y  t-lie  Amer- 
ican senior  naval  oHicer. 

"Most  luirmonious  is  the  working  of  the  two  navies.  Ad- 
miralty House  is  quite  a  home  for  the  Americans,  and,  needless 
to  say.  the  liritish  Vice-Admiral,  with  his  years  of  sea-life,  is 
an  interesting  figure  to  th-e  young  officers  from  the  States.  So 
close  is  the  cooperation  of  the  two  .services  that  when  the  British 
Vice-Admiral  Avas  on  leave  some  time  ago.  Admiral  Sims,  the 
setiior  .\iMerican  naval  officer,  hoisted  his  (lag  at  (Queenstown, 
and  through  the  island  went  the  rumor  tluit  Inland  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  United  States! 

"Destroyers,  submarine-cha.sers,  aiul  Ciirtiss  fiying-boafs 
C()mj)rise  the  main  Anitrican  forces  here.  The  work  is  nu)st 
exacting,  particularly  as  the  weather  has  lH>en  none  too  jUeasant 
lately.  And  neither  a  destroyer  nor  a  chaser  is  the  most  com- 
fortable of  vessels  in  a  heavy  sea.  But  no  one  complains,  and 
there  is  the  same  keennc^ss  that  one  finds  in  the  British  Xavy 
to  'down  Fritz.'  .Subnuirini'-hunlin^i  and  convoy  escorting  are 
not  without  peril  or  excitement,  and  while  one  finds  an  eager- 
ness to  explain  the  organization  side  of  their  work,  th(>  Americans 
are  very  reticent  about  relating  an\  im-idenls  of  j)ersonal  valor." 

Perhai)s  the  naval  effort   on  our  jiart   which  is  exciting  the 


gi-eatest  admiration  in  England,  herself  a  maritime  country,  is 
our  extraordinary  output  in  ship-building.  The  Westminster 
Gazette  says: 

"There  is  not  a  particle  of  en\->'  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  war  should  have  made  the  United 
States  the  greatest  ship-building  center  of  the  world.  That  waa 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  fact  that  our  ov.  n  yards  had  to 
give  first  attention  to  naval  work,  secondary  attention  to  re- 
pairs for  all  the  Allied  Powers,  and  that  new  mercantile  con- 
struction had  to  take  the  third  place.  Our  feeling  is  one  of  grati- 
tude to  the  United  States  that  with  her  immensi>  resources  she  has 

filled  the  most  obvious  gap 
in  the  Allied  defenses.  The 
position  at  the  end  of  the 
war  will  be  adjusted  in 
good  feeling,  and  if  Ameri- 
ca, as  is  i)robable,  liecom.es 
the  great  nuiritime  Power 
that  she  should  rightly  l)e, 
we  shall  compete  with  her 
with  friendship  unbroken 
ami  untouched  by  envj-  on 
(Mtlici-  side." 


THE   DOGS    OF  WAR. 


— Daily  y/ail  (London). 


THEY     MUST     PAY— 

The  British  Socialist  ])a. 
pers  are  demanding  that 
the  Kaiser  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  crimes 
of  the  war  and  that  he 
be  extradited  and  for- 
nuilly  tried.  Robert  Arch, 
in  the  oldest  Socialist 
journal  in  England,  the 
London  Justice,  writes: 

■  Hold  the  authors  of  all 
atrocities — from  the  big,  thundering  atrocity  of  the  war  itself 
down  to  the  latest' little  min-der  or  ra])e  or  arson  that  can  be 
brought  home  to  its  perpetrator— personally  responsible.  We 
have  their  names,  I  understand,  in  a  very  great  number  of 
cases — enough,  at  least,  to  i)rovid(>  some  entertainment  for  the 
most  bloodthii-sty  of  us  when  the  time  comes. 

"The  object  of  punishment  is  the  prevention  of  crime.  Some 
crimes  are  adequately  met  by  corrective  treattnent:  others  call 
for  no  lesser  remedy  than  the  extu-pation  of  the  ofTeiuling 
individual.  The  men  who  let  loose  this  present  scourge  upon 
the  earth  are,  I  consider,  in  the  category  of  the  incorrigible.  If 
the  war  is  to  end  with  the  Kaiser  .  .  .  relegated  to  luxurious 
exile  in  a  neutral  country,  while  so  many  well-intentioned.  stui)id 
common  folk  have  paid  the  extremest  i>enalties  for  his  crime, 
there  will  be  a  very  big  fly  in  the  ointment  of  any  league  of 
nations  that  ensues.  If  we  hear  that  he.  and  a  few  dozen  others 
of  his  ilk,  have  met  with  a  suitable  end  by  bayonet,  bullet,  or 
bomb,  a  cloud  will  be  lifted  from,  the  world.  Are  the  Allied 
governments  capable  of  proclaiming,  at  this  psychological 
monu'nt,  their  resolve  to  pay  this  elementary  triVnite  to  common 
justice?  Or  is  the  Monarchical  Trade  Union  to  have  the  laugh 
of  us  after  all:"' 


The    Clarion, 
t<>mporary  thus 


Robert    Hlalchlord's   organ,    .sui)ports   its   con- 


'" Think  of  it!  If.  after  capture  and  trial,  it  were  establi.shed 
that  the  Kaiser  or  the  Crown  Prince  had  been  personally  guilty 
of  launching  the  curse  and  blight  which  have  fallen  upon  Kin-opo 
— if  either  or  both  were  convicted  of  responsibility  for  the 
invasion  and  martyrdom  of  Belgium,  the  Zippdin  raids  on 
.sleeping  babies,  the  drowning  of  women  and  children  on  the 
Lusitania  and  the  Lrinslcr.  the  murders  of  Xurse  CavtU  and  Cap- 
tain Fryatt,  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Lille  and  Roubaix  slave- 
drives — if  it  were  proved  that  either  or  both  had  instigated, 
sanctioned,  or  condoiu'd  even  oiu>  of  these  crimes,  the  least  of 
which  exceeds  "all  that  the  Devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad' — 
if  the  inevitably  ensuing  sentence  of  the  Court  were  carried  out 
in  the  devastattMl  nuu-ket  s(nuAre  of  Louvaiu.  amid  the  execration 
t)f  the  |)eoi)le  whose  lands  have  been  ra\ag(d  and  whose  homes 
have  been  steeped  in  suffering  and  sorrow — the  Great  Chastise- 
ment would  stand  in  human  memory  as  an  awful  example  to 
bloodv   megalomaniacs  for  ever  and  e\er." 
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MR.  WILSON'S   IDEALISM   AT   THE   PEACE 

TABLE 

AFIXT  IDEA  seems  to  exist  in  the  German  mind  tiiat 
in  some  mysterious  way  the  President  will  be  kinder 
^  to  a  defeated  Germany  than  any  of  the  other  leaders  in 
Allied  countries.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  in  discussing  the 
exchange  of  notes  Vjetween 
Berlin  and  Washington, 
emphasizes  this  idea: 

"Mr.  Wilson  has  honor 
to  lose.  He  will  know 
how  to  secure  victory,  for 
his  leading  principle  is 
that  he  will  tolerate  no 
oppression,  whomsoever  it 
concerns.  .  .  .  We  have 
not  hesitated  to  look  upon 
the  full  seriousness — and, 
on  the  whole,  unfavor- 
ableness — of  Mr.  Wilson's 
demands.  We  ouglit  not, 
however,  to  forget  the 
good.  Mr.  Wilson  en- 
courages us  to  make  sacri- 
fices, but  it  is  also  he  who 
will  fight  on  our  side  for 
the  freedom  of  trade  and 
the  freedom  of  navigation, 
and  will  thereby  tight 
for  exceedingly  valuable 
points  in  the  future  of 
Germany." 

Gustave  Herve,  the 
editor  of  the  Paris  Vidoire, 
tells  us  that  this  belief  is 
induced  by  "the  theo- 
retical character  of  the 
fourteen  points,"  and  he 
looks  forward  to  the  Presi- 
dent's influence  at  the 
coming  Peace  Conference 
with  some  trepidation  of 
mind.  "The  President," 
he  says,  "will  be  at  one 
with  the  delegates  of  the 
Entente  so  long  as  he  can 
hold  back  his  dangerous 
fondness  for  the  abstract." 

It  is,  however,  in  Conservative  circles  in  England  where  most 
disquiet  is  felt,  and  this  finds  expression  in  the  London  Satitrdar/ 
Review,  in  an  Article  headed  "The  Danger  of  ]Nlr.  Wilson," 
which  runs,  in  part: 

"Frankly,  there  is  no  person  of  whom  we  are  so  much  arraid 
at  this  hour  as  President  Wilson,  and  we  say  it  with  a  profound 
respect  for  his  high  character  and  station.  Indeed,  it  is  just 
because  we  know  the  in(loi)endence  of  his  mind  and  the  })urity 
of  his  purpose  that  we  are  afraid  of  him.  President  Wilson  is  an 
idealist,  and  idealists  are  sometimes  very  dangerous  peoi)h>. 
The  Americans,  taken  in  the  mass,  are  a  curious  compound  of 
sentiinontality  and  realism.  But  their  President's  idealism  is  an 
Idol  of  the  Theater,  and  is  quite  untouched  by  the  realism  of  the 
Forum  or  the  Tribe. 

"Let  us  consider  two  or  three  of  Xhv  articles  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  Article  II  runs:  'Absolute  freedom  of  na\  iga- 
tion  upon  the  seas  outside  territorial  waters  alike  in  peace  and 
in  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
international  action  for  the  enforcemtMit  of  international  co\e- 
nants.'  The  limit  of  territorial  waters  is  three  miles,  which  was 
fixt  in  the  time  of  sailing-vessels,  or  when  steam-navigation  was 
in  its  infancy.  In  these  days,  when  guns  have  been  built  to 
carry  seventy  miles,  and  can  easily  hit  a  mark  at  tifteen  miles, 
when  steam  and  electricity  have  developed  all  kinds  of  methods 
of  warfare,  the  three-mile  limit  would  bo  absurd.  It  ^ould  be 
necessary  to  return  to  the  mare  dattsiim  for  the  Channel  and  our 
coasts.     We  could  never  accept  this." 


THE  GERMAN  ANGEL  OK  PEACE. 


The  article  concludes: 

"President  Wilson's  message  and  address  ignore  th<-  fact 
that  the  pea/.-e,  now  slowly-  emerging  from  the  smoke  of  the 
guns,  is  not  the  President's  peace,  and  has  not  })een  won  by 
the  abstract  doctrines  of  (h-nux-ra^-y  or  the  Utoi>ian  prop<>-i- 
Hions  of  a  league  of  nations,  but  by  the  blood  and  the  money 
of  F>ngland,  f>ance,  and  Italy,  poured  out  like  water  during 

four  t^'rriblft  years.  It 
is  true  that  without  the 
American  troops  the  En- 
tente j:\Jlies  could  not  have 
turned  the  tide  of  war  to- 
ward the  German  frontier. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that 
without  the  four  years' 
fighting  by  the  Frenr-h, 
British,  and  Italian  armies 
the  present  military'  situa- 
tion could  not  have  Ix-cn 
achieved.  President  NN'il- 
son  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  this;  he  must  al- 
ready have  realiz<*d  it. 
When  it  comes  to  the  ar>- 
plication  of  alistract  prin- 
ciples to  concrete  details 
we  f<^'l  sure  that  the 
American  President  will 
perceive  that  some  of  his 
propositions  or  terms  of 
peace  can  not  j)oshibly  }>e 
ace^-pted  by  the  Go^'e^n- 
nients  of  the  Allies  with- 
out the  grossest  injustice 
and  the  gravest  injury  to 
their  national  interests." 


The  London  Evening 
Standard  has  the  odd 
idea  that  the  President 
desires  "to  let  the  Ger- 
mans down  lightly,"  and 
that  he  will  not  exact 
"stern  reparation  for 
German  crimes  in  France 
and  Belgium."     It  says: 

"In  his  notes,  other- 
wise strong  and  timely, 
President  Wilson  did  not 
refer  to  punishment  for 
these  vile  outrages.  The 
German  criminals  ai>- 
proach  the  (lock,  proposing  to  argue  with  the  judge  and  stai>- 
bing  rigiit  and  left  as  proof  of  their  goodness  of  heart.  Pns- 
ently  thej*  will  be  in  the  dock,  and  there  will  be  no  evading  the 
sentence,  which  ought  to  Ik-  exemplary.  'Justice  must  \n'  stern. 
Justice  is  only  merciful  where  there  are  ext<nuating  circum- 
stances.' The  conduct  of  Ciermany's  ruKrs  shows  no  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  and  the  penalty  of  her  crimes  must  1)e 
exacted  in  full." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  English  Liberal  circles  the  President  is 
hailed,  as  the  London  Daily  Xeirs  puts  it,  as  "an  ideal  negotiator." 
Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  Manchester  Guardian: 

"Surely   no   man   has  ever  occupied   quite  so   tremendous  a 
position  as  negotiator  and  arbiter  of  the  world's  affairs.     His 
word  is  the  word  of  a  hundred  million  peopli>.  and  no  one  of  the 
hundred  million  dare  dispute  its  legitima<'y  and  bi' 
Such  is  the  mighty  jirerogative  reserve<l  by  the  Coii  i 

the  United  States  for  their  elective  head.  And  now  tlie  l*resi- 
d(^nt  is  si>okesman  not  for  his  own  people  only  but  for  three  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  and  for  many  otlur  nations  the  world 
over.  For  the  moment,  by  the  choice  of  the  common  enemj', 
it  is  for  him  to  sj^ak  and  to  act 

"There  have  of  late  Ihhmi  some  signs,  happily  of  small  aocount, 
of  chagrin,  or  even  jt>alousy,  at  the  oversliadowing  p:»rt  ^\hieh 
circuuistances,  backed  by  his  own  jxiwerful  iMTson.'dity.  hn\o 
called  on  him  to  pla\-.  Let  us  he  devoutly  thankful  rather 
that  we  have  at  our  ser\  i<'e  and  at  the  service  .       '  i 

cause  so  much  of  courage,  of  conscience,  and  of  > 


-Punch  (London). 
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DENMARK   WANTS   SCHLESWIG 

^^r  I  Mn*:  WrtOXG  of  186G  must  now  !>('  righted,"  cries 
I  tlie  Copenhagen  Politiken,  hut,  curiously  enough,  the 
-^  Danes  protest  that  if  the  wrong  be  entirely  righted 
they  will  be  worse  off  than  before.  It  ^nll  be  recalled  that  as  a 
result  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866,  the  two 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Ilolstein,  pre^■iously  Danish,  passed  to 
l*russia.  Since  then,  the  Danish  papers  remind  us,  the  Kiel 
Canal  has  been  built,  and  should  the  two  duchies  be  returned, 
Denmark  would  find  the  Canal  an  embaiTassing  possession. 
Denmark,  ]iowe\('r,  does  demand  the  return  of  northern  Sdiles- 
wig,  whi(;h,  she  affirms,  is  entirely  Danish,  both  in  language  and 
sentiment.  Here  is  the  Danish  ease  as  set  forth  in  the  Copen- 
hagen National  Tidende  by  Prof.  L.  V.  Birk.  He  first  defines 
Danish  sentiment  in  the  war: 

"When  the  Danish  Government,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
declared  its  neutralit\-,  tlie  absolute  will  of  the  whole  Danish 


THE   SUAKECiiOW    Ol'    PEACE. 

— Kladderadaisch  (Berlin). 
The  Germans  hope  for  his  favor,  yet  tliey  abuse  him. 

people  was  ex]>rest  therein.  Denmark  has  no  quarrel  \\\\\\  the 
Entente.  As  to  Germany,  it  was  recognized  that  the  situation 
of  Denmark  might  expose  that  country  to  the  fate  of  Belgium, 
and,  no.matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  war,  a  defeated  Germany 
would  still  be  many  times  stronger  and  remain  a  neighbor  with 
whose  good  will  we  .should  have  to  reckon.  The  neutralitx  was 
honest  becatise  no  mental  reservation  was  1)eliind  it. 

"The  Danes  ai'e  no  jackals,  and  it  is  against  their  nature  to 
attack  a  weak  opponent  when  we  h(>ld  baek  at  a  time  when  lu> 
was  strong.  This  defines  Denmark's  attitude  toward  G(>rman.\ , 
whom  we  recognize  as  a  stronger-  neighbor.  This,  however,  is 
not  at  variance  with  th(>  fact  that  the  feeling  of  the  Danish 
poi)ulation  during  the  war  has  been  frosty  toward  G<>rmany, 
and  it  would  be  futile  to  conceal  the  fact  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  Danish  i)eople  were  far  from  wishing  a  German  victory 
because  of  Germany's  treatment  of  the  Danes  in  1864,  in  South 
Jutland  and  the  many  Scandina^•ian  victims  of  the  submarine 
war." 

SiiouUl  Ciernuiny  wish  to  change  this  frame  of  miiul,  she  must 
carry  out  the  undertaking  she  made  iu  the  treaty  of  l^rague  in 
1866: 

"It  must  at  once  be  said  that  if  Gernumy  in  the  future  wishes 
more  that\  a  correct  attitude  of  our  side  it  must  create  a  basis 


of  a  friendlier  feeling,  which  is  impossible  as  long  as  the  Danes 
in  South  Jutland  are  not  satisfied  with  their  international  posi- 
tion. Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  the 
treaty  of  Prague  gave  the  people  of  North  Schleswig  a  justified 
reason  to  expect  an  opportunity  to  determine  which  state  they 
wanted  to  belong  to.  This  promise  can  not  be  taken  back,  and 
Denmark  can  not,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  North  Schleswig, 
renounce  the  right  they  have.  If  Germany  really  means  what 
she  has  said  about  a  league  of  nations  and  right  to  replace 
might,  it  must  carry  out  this  promise  contained  in  paragraph  5 
of  the  treaty  of  Prague." 

The  Professor  thinks  that  President  Wilson  could  help  to 
right  the  wrong: 

"President  Wilson's  fourteen  points  do  not  directly  recognize 
the  people's  right  of  self-determination,  but  in  a  later  addition 
the  President  holds  that  the  nationalities'  own  will  should 
be  considered  b\-  redrawing  the  maj)  of  Pairope.  In  so  far  as  the 
President  will  caiTy  out  this  princi})le,  not  merely  to  hurt  Ger- 
many or  help  the  Allied  nations,  l)ut  will  let  it  be  applied  in  a 
wider  sense,  which  must  be  a  condition  of  political  coojxration 
between  the  F^uropean  nations,  the  question  of  North  Schles- 
wig, too,  wiU  have  claims  upon  the  President's  attention. 

"That  part  of  Europe  and  America  which,  in  18(J4,  looked  on 
while  two  great  Powers  defied  Providence  by  fighting  a  small 
coimtry,  and  which,  in  1878,  acquiesced  in  letting  two  kaisers 
take  back  their  promise  to  the  Danes  in  North  Schleswig.  owe 
a  debt  to  the  Danes  of  North  Schleswig  which  statesmen  with  the 
lofty  political  aims  of  President  Wilson  ought  to  feel  it  an  honor 
to  discharge." 


The   Danes,    how^ner.    do   not   want    the    Kiel    Canal. 
Birk  savs: 


Dr. 


"It  must  be  said  clearly  and  plainly  that  we  do  not  wish  a 
frontier  regulation  which  merely  shifts  the  injustice.  We  wish 
a  regulation  that  will  wipe  it  out.  The  history  of  Schleswig  has 
given  us  a  lesson  we  ought  not  to  forget.  Therefore,  we  must 
have  the  right  to  declare  that  we  will,  under  no  conditions,  be 
the  guardians  of  the  Kiel  Canal." 

The  National  Tidende  also  publishes  the  vie^\s  of  a  prominent 
Schleswig  merchant,  Mr.  Peschke  Koeedt,  who  says: 

"Nobody  wishes  the  two  dukedoms  of  Schleswig  and  Hoist ein 
to  be  given  back  to  Denmark,  nor  the  Kiel  Canal  to  be  gi\  en  over 
to  the  care  of  Denmark.  Everybody  agrees  that  the  Germans, 
who  are  in  the  minority,  and  who  by  a  frontier  regulation  hap- 
pen to  be  Danish  subjects,  should  preserve  their  language  and 
culture.  If  any  doubt  should  arise,  necessitating  the  taking  of  a 
plebiscite,  the  people  of  Schleswig  themselves  must  decide  this, 
and  if  they  decide  that  the  frontier  language  shall  be  the  frontier 
nationality  this  decision  must  not  be  objected  to.  either  from 
the  German  or  Danish  side.  The  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  who 
now  prefer  to  belong  to  Denmark  must  declare  loyally:  "We  have 
chosen  of  our  own  free  will,  and  it  is  our  firm  intention  in  future 
to  act  as  loyal  Danish  subjects.'" 


POISONING  THE  WELLS— Despite  all  their  protests  before 
the  outer  world,  the  Huns  did  their  utmost  to  ravage  and 
destroy  the  territory  they  e%acuateed.  Here  is  a  fresh  ex- 
ample of  German  Kultur  working  undisturbed.  An  army  order, 
captured  by  General  Pershing's  men,  addrest  to  the  108th 
Brigade  of  German  Infantry,  runs: 

"A  recent  army  order  requires  that  we  shall  i>roceed  in  the 
future  with  more  method  and  less  haste  in  the  destruction  of 
liroperty  which  has  been  marked  out.  Di\isions  have  already 
iieen  notified  that  they  will  be  held  res|)onsiblc  for  buildings  not 
destroyed  in  their  area.  In  consequence,  all  i)rei)arations  should 
be  made  for  firing  straw  which  has  been  collected." 

Here  follows  a  long  list  of  villages  to  be  burned.  The  order 
concludes: 

"All  soldiers  are  bound  to  assist  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
in  the  execution  of  this  mission.  The  rear-guard  battalion  will 
select  the  groups  to  complete  the  Avork  of  destruction.  These 
detachments  will  not  .set  fire  to  things  till  'i  a.m.  It  vrill  bo 
remembered  that  there  are  means  to  defile  all  wells.  Mines  must 
not  be  .exploded  too  soon.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  destruction." 


WHEN   THE   TANKS   WERE   GASSED 


AN  INGENIOUS  DEFENSE  against  tank-atta«'ks,  whidi 
/— %  for  the  inonient  i)ut  an  end  to  their  usefuhiess,  was  used 
-^  -^  by  the  (Hermans  some  time  ago,  aeeording  to  Paul  S. 
Baley,  who  writes  in  The  I  Uu. si  rated  W'oiitI  (New  York,  Novem- 
ber). According  to  Mr.  Baley  the  unexplained  hill  in  the  use 
of  tanks  by  the  Allies  was  due; 
to  this  successful  defense,  and 
hence  the  sudden  and  efTeetive 
renewal  of  their  a('ti\itj-  in  re- 
cent months  must  have  been 
caused  by  some  new  device  for 
nullifying  or  ov(?reoming  it, 
altho  he  doos  not  even  suggest 
its  nature.  The  CJerman  de- 
fense, as  described  by  ]Mr. 
Bale}-,  was  due  to  the  use  of 
gas — not  against  the  j^ilots  and 
gunners  in  the  tanks,  l)ut 
against  the  motor-mechanism 
of  the  tanks  themselves,  i)ara- 
lyzing  them  and  putting  them 
out  of  commission.  Mow  this 
was  possible  is  described  by 
Mr.  Balev  as  follows: 


"The  steel-sided  monsters 
no  longer  w^ere  the  mystery 
they  had  been  at  the  Ancre. 
The  Germans  had  cai)tiu-ed 
some  and  even  built  a  few 
ponderous  imits  for  their  own 
use.  Going  into  close  action 
in  a  tank  had  b(>come  far 
more  risky  than  it  had  been 
in  the  months  of  the  inception 
of  the  land  dreadnoughts. 

"The '  typewriters '  still  eouhl 
stutter  out  their  leaden  hail, 
and  the  courage  of  the  dri\-ers 
was  unimpaired,  but  latel\-  (he 
Germans  had  been  matching 
wits  against  the  big  machines 
with  more  success  tlian  before. 
They  had  been  digging  chasms 
in  unexpected  places  —chasms 
not  very  deep,  but  wide  enough 
so  the  caterpillar  tread  could 
not   negotiate    Iheni.     Several 


"The  heavy  tanks  rolled  and  swayed  o\cr  the  slull-pitu.  not 
I)arficularl\  bothered  by  the  barrage  that  was  falling  in  front 
of  thf-  ad\aii'ing  ranks  of  field  gray.  In  a  few  Mfoiids  ilie 
'typewriters'  would  liave  begun  their  slaughter. 

"Suddenly  the  Huns  eroudied  to  the  ground,  and  from  1«  liind 
th<'ni  <-anie  a   \«'rital)I<'  snan-drum   su<*<-«ssion  of  mild   'jijops.' 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  ad- 


ATT.\C  ICING   THE   M.VCHINE.   NOT   THE   MAN. 

Carbou-dioxitl  hoinlis  Hrod  from  liand-mortars  at  .\llipd  tanks  did  no 
harm  to  tlic  drivers  or  fumnors.  Imt  asphyxiated  tlioir  rntriiiov 


tanks  had  brtii  caught  in  this 
way,  but  if  the  dri\ers  were  on  the  ah-rt  the  danger  could  be 
avoided. 

"Near  Nancy  another  expedient  Juid  been  adoptid  b\  the 
Huns.  Behind  a  machine-gun-proof  shelter  of  steel  they  had 
advanced  a  three-pound  cannon  to  within  opeti-sight '  distan«'e 
of  the  tanks.  One  of  the  iiiacliiucs  had  l)ccn  ])ut  out  of  action 
in  this  manner. 

"The  men  wlio  manned  the  tanks  in  tliis  action,  how. Mr, 
were  certain  of  di.saster  from  still  another  source.  i)ro\id(>d  none 
of  these  nu-ans  succeeded  against  th»'m.  They  \ven>  going  straight 
into  the  heart  of  a  mass-attack.  Men  would  surround  them. 
Sooner  or  later  the  stanch  ma<'hine  must  succumb  to  bomb- 
attack;  the  end  might  come  all  too  si)eedil>  if  a  skulking  en(>m\ 
could  get  n(>ar  enough  to  toss  a  "funier'  insidi-.  Their  resoh  e 
was  to  kill  enough  Huns  first  so  that  their  sacrifice  would  disma\ 
the  enemy. 

"  It  is  not  possible  yet  to  g«>t  the  stories  of  the  men  who  actually 
<lid  go  into  action.  Those  who  were  not  killed  are  i)risoners  in 
Ciermany.  From  the  Allied  lines  this  is  the  narrative  of  what 
took  place: 


vancing  tanks  t<*ns  and  tons  of 
unw  ieldy  j)roje/-tilr-s  weredrojit. 
These  were  ai»i)arently  in- 
nocuous enough  in  their  action. 
Each  one  cxjiloded  with  a 
noise  no  lourier  than  that  made 
liya  smallw-alilx-red  j)istol.  Not 
suspwting  anything  terribly 
dang«rous,  the  tanks  continued 
on  their  way  methodically. 

"That  is,  they  continued  for 
about  twenty  f<-<'t  more.  Then 
one  after  another  each  <-ame 
to  an  unexplained  stop.  The 
'plopping*  continued,  but  with 
it  now  came  the  st<'rner  \oice 
of  high  exjilosive.  The  latter 
shells  located  the  tanks,  and 
destroyed  one  after  another. 
The  l)ig  machines  .seemed  ut- 
terly helpless.  Most  of  them 
were  l)lown  to  bits,  while  others, 
apparently  s«(ing  the  hoj)eless- 
iiess  of  it  all.  surrendered. 

"Some  allowances  must  be 
made  for  piecing  out  the  story 
from  the  (ales  of  Hun  cai)(i\<s 
secured  later.  The  exi)lana1  ion 
given,  however,  is  that  all  along 
the  line  where  an  atta<-k  by 
tanks  had  been  anticipat^nl  by 
the  Germans,  a  n«'W  defense 
had  been  j»re]iar«'d.  Ea<-h  in- 
dividual tank  was  to  be  caught 
in  a  slight  gully  that  •ran 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  (he 
attack.  Whih-  the  tanks  were 
going  through  this  gully  they 
were  to  be  gassed. 

"The  ])rogram  was  carried 
out  with  more  success  (ban 
even  the  Germans  thems<-l\<'s 
expected.  When  the  slow- 
nuniug  forts  reaclu-d  the  given 
jHtint  (hey  were  met  by  th«^ 
mysd-rious  aiul  seemingly  futile  bombardnu  n(.  This  was  really 
cleverly  si-hemed,  howcxer.  Each  of  (he  impo(en(-ai>pearing 
projectiles  was  a  carbon-dioxid  bomb.  fire<l  from  a  hand- 
mortar.  On  bursting,  each  jirojectile  filled  the  atmosphen-  in 
that  vicinity  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  the  pas. 

"Now.  carbon-dioxid  gas  is  no(  nalh"  <langerous  (o  human 
life.  It  is  only  when  (he  oxygen  is  \itia(*><l  in  a  stuffy  room 
that  it  really  ha^s  (he  ability  to  do  much  harm. 

The  gas  did  not  ineonvt'iiience  (he  dri\ers  or  gunners  inside 
tanks  in  the  least.  It  simply  stopt  the  engines! 
"How  this  was  done  can  be  understood  r«'adily  when  it  is 
remembere<I  that  a  tank  is  nothing  but  an  annore<l  fort  set  down 
on  toi>  of  a  gasoline-triK-k  chassis.  As  long  as  the  Ra>-motor 
runs,  the  tank  vnn  mo\e.  When  it  stops,  the  tank  is  immov- 
able. No  ga.>ioline-engin«>  can  deliver  an  explosive  mixture 
to  the  carburetor  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxid.  When  the 
air  became  fille<l  with  this  gas  tlu'  t.uiks  b»«<\Hme  useless.  Not 
all  the  efforts  of  a  million  skilled  mechanics  eould  have  stjirt<«d 
the  umtors  until  the  air  intakes  could  suck  in  pure  air  ai^in. 
Meanwhile  the  high-4'\plosi\  e  shells  got  in  their  de.-idl.v  work. 
"Shortly  after    tl\i>    tile   oiunion    was   oflieially    \oiced    that 
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the  tanks  never  would  enter  into  serious  action  again.  .  .  . 
Now,  however,  it  seems  from  reports  from  the  front  that  the 
tanks  actually  are  back  again.  This  can  mean  but  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  that  some  Allied  engineer  has  evolved  a  gas-mask 
of  some  kind  which  can  be  fitted  over  the  air-intakes  of  the  tank 
carbureters — a  mask  that  not  only  shuts  out  the  gas,  but  that 
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A  NEW  FETISH   OF   THE  ORIENT. 

The  American  oil-can  is  treasured  in  the  Far  East  as  an  object  of 
good  luck  and   as  a  universal   receptacle,   and  thus  gives  American 
oil  the  i>rcferonrc  over  the  native  jiroduct. 


lets  in  the  necessary  air  without  impairing  the  suction.  .  .  . 
Recent  successes  simply  mean,  then,  that  the  engineering 
brains  of  the  Allied  nations  haw  conqu(>red  the  problem.  We'll 
bet  it  was  a  Yankee!" 


AWAY  TO  SAVE  WOOL  The  following  suggestion  comes  to 
The  Digk.st  in  a  letter  from  Prof.  E.  W.  Gudger,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  biology  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Normal  College. 
He  TSTites: 

"I  have  just  read  your  interesting  article  entitled  'No  Wool 
F'amine'  in  this  week's  issue  of  The  Digest.  May  I  call  your 
attention  in  this  connection  to  another  way  in  wliich  wool 
might  be  conserved'?  This  is  not  original  with  me,  but  was 
brought  to  my  att(>ntion  last  summer  by  a  surgeon  in  one  of  our 
United  States  General  Military  Hospitals.  The  suggestion  is 
this — that  if  the  to|)s  of  men's  wool  .^ocks  were  made  of  cotton 
instead  of  wool,  enough  wool  would  be  saved  in  e\ery  pair  of 
socks  to  knit  at  least  one  sock  of  another  pair.  This  use  is 
absolutely  uiin(>cessary.  The  surgeon  point(Ml  out  that  the 
ankl(>  and  calf  of  the  soldier's  leg  are  dotlicd.  first  with  tlie  leg 
of  the  drawers;  secondly,  with  the  leg  of  the  sock;  thirdly,  witli 
the  leg  of  the  trousers;  fourthly,  with  the  puttee — four  thick- 
nesses in  all — and  as  he  exjin-st  it,  this  makes  the  lower  part 
of  the  soldier's  leg  really  too  warm.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
publicity  could  be  given  this  suggestion  and  cotton  used  for 
socks  tops,  there  might  be  a  larger  saving  of  wool." 


THE   OIL-CAN  AS   A   GLOBE-TROTTER 

/4  MERICAX  OIL  and  the  American  oil-can  have  cir- 
/-\  cumnavigated  the  globe.  In  India,  Arabia,  Persia, 
•*■  -^  Borneo,  New  Zealand,  and  Tibet  the  former  turns 
night  into  daj'  and  the  latter  serves  as  a  universal  receptacle — 
so  we  are  told  by  Mabel  H.  Wharton  in  The  Nation's  Busi7iess 
(Washington).  The  can,  Miss  Wharton  assures  us,  is  no  small 
factor  in  giving  the  oil  preferential  value.  In  India  it  bears  the 
elephant  on  its  label;  in  Tibet,  the  monkey;  in  China,  the  tiger. 
Its  purchase  becomes  an  act  of  religion,  and  its  purchasers  prefer 
American  oil  shipped  in  it  thousands  of  miles  to  that  which 
originates  near  at  hand.  It  is  thus,  she  assures  as,  a  "fore- 
runner of  civilization.  American  oil-cans  hold  burning  incense 
in  the  sacred  temples  along  the  hills  of  India.  Song-birds  are 
caged  in  them  to  sing  outside  the  huts.  In  the  bazaars  of  Lucknow 
and  Calcutta  3'ou  may  buy  your  currj^  and  rice  from  a  dish  of 
Standard  Oil  origin.  They  hold  water  and  milk,  store  3-our  food 
against  rats  and  your  monej'  against  thieves."     She  goes  on: 

"How  did  this  come  to  be?  It  didn't  just  happen  so.  It 
took  years  of  study.  Between  1880  and  1885  this  company  was 
busy  with  its  commercial  missionary  work.  Its  men  gathered 
statistics  from  weird  and  wonderful  capitals  of  Asia.  They  worked 
for  the  repeal  of  age-old  restriction  and  duties;  they  studied 
native  religions,  and  fought  and  downed  prejudices  that  were 
rock-ribbed  and  hoary. 

"In  China  they  fought  the  mandarins,  for  the  mandarins 
had  a  little  corner  in  native  vegetable  oils  themselves — so  they 
sluit  out  the  'foreign  devil'  and  his  oils.  At  first  thej-  made  it  a 
capital  offense  to  be  caught  using  petroleum.  These  prejudices 
were  not  conquered  in  a  day,  but  the  Standard  Oil  has  used 
brains  as  weU  as  brawn  to  fight  them. 

"In  China  Standard  Oil  is  like  the  light  of  a  missionary.  It 
has  uplifted  the  nation  and  promoted  industry.  After  four 
o'clock  the  people  of  China  could  not  see  to  work  on  the  fine  silk 
whereby  so  many  make  a  living.  A  rag  soaked  in  crude  vege- 
table oil  does  not  promote  industry. 

"The  Companv'  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  needed 
lamps  in  China,  and  needed  them  badly,  so  they  put  careful  study 
to  the  matter  and  produced  a  lamp  to  suit  the  people — a  small 
tin  affair  lacquered  in  color.  It  is  broad  at  the  base  to  stand, 
or  may  hang  on  the  wall  by  a  hook.  '  Mci  Foo'  is  the  inscription 
on  the  chimney,  meaning  amiable,  trustworthy,  and  it  surely 
has  been  both  to  the  people  of  China  and  to  Standard  Oil.  They 
cost  the  Company  eleven  cents  to  make  them,  and  they  sold 
them  for  se^"en  and  one-half  cents.  The  first  year  they  made 
them  thev  sold  875.000.  The  next  vear  thev  sold  2,000,000,  and 
the  sale  of  oil  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

"Posters  advertise  the  lamps  on  the  streets,  and  the  learned 
scholar  e.vpounds  to  the  gathering  crowd  that  the  lamp  will 
bring  hajipiness,  prosperity,  and  long  lifi^ — which  is  quite  true, 
and  fits  in  ^ith  their  belief  as  well. 

"So  the  Company  meets  these  people  on  their  own  ground. 
At  fu-st  they  use  their  credulity  as  an  advertising  basis.  After 
winning  them  over,  they  light  their  way  to  bigger,  better 
things — education,  industry,  and  happiness. 

"The  five-gallon  tin  came  into  being  originally  to  cut  down 
the  cost  in  transportation.  Case  oil  it  is  called,  the  cases  con- 
sisting of  two  five-gallon  tins  in  a  bo.x.  These  cases  cut  trans- 
portation costs  in  two,  for  case-oil  vessels  c«n  take  a  return  cargo 
front  a  foreign  port,  where  a  tanker  can  take  but  a  specified 
cargo,  and  not  a  very  large  one  at  that 

"There  has  been  no  special  reason  why  the  people  of  those 
distant  lands  should  not  have  hatl  oil  and  oil-lamps  long  ago — 
no  reason,  except  the  lack  of  the  spirit  that  has  made  us,  since 
the  50's,  the  greatest  oil-producing  nation  in  the  world.  They 
have  known  of  oil.  most  of  them,  for  centuries;  and  have  dug 
for  it  and  drilled  for  it  with  their  crude  devices. 

"In  some  ctnintries  they  still  go  after  oil  by  hand,  so  to  speak. 
They,  dig  a  well.  And  a  man  goes  down  with  a  lantern  and  a 
bucket.  A  big  bellows  .sends  air  down  into  the  depths  so  that 
hv  may  brcatlio,  and  the  plan  works  mtv  well  except  when  ho 
sttimbies  on  a  discharge  of  gas — in  which  case  he  never  lives  to 
tell  the  talc. 

"Or,  in  another  neck  of  the  woods,  you  find  something  now 
nearly  approaching  the  American  method — a  crude  percussion 
bit,  and  a  ]>lan  for  laboriously  carrying  off  the  broken  earth  with 
water.  They  can't  dig  deej);  they  get  only  oil  that  is  near  the 
surface,  and  they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it  when  they  get  it. 
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FILLING   THK    l'I,ACES   OK    'IH<  USANDS    CONE    •OVKR   THKRE." 

Thirty-flvc  Uioiisiiiul  slrotlK,  oitr  army  of  fartu-tra<'t()rs  is  replacing  a  millidti  ami  a   half  Iioim-s  and  iiiiilcs  ami  a  <|iiarl<T  of  a  iiiilUon  mm. 


"Ainorican  oil-drillinjj  methods,  1)y  reason  of  their  eftVelive- 
ness,  speed,  and  economy,  almost  at  ouee  displaced  the  liest 
foreign  methods  known,  and  since  the  development  of  our  oil- 
fields began  those  methods  liave  improved,  and  have  become 
the  standard  all  over  the  world. 

"It  has  meant  more  than  the  carrying  of  the  oil-lamp  to  the 
corners  of  the  earth. 

"  It  has  been  for  us  a  corner-st?one  of  modern  civilization  as  well. 
If  it  has  meant  light  for  the  remote  peoples,  it  has  meant  for  us 
the  internal  combustion  engine  and  all  that  it  implies — the  auto- 
mobile, the  airplane,  the  motor-l)oat,  and  hundreds  of  machines 
that  do  everything  from  crossingthe  ocean  to  turning  the  buttons 
on  our  coats.  Thus  oil  lias  spread  through  the  world — a  lubri- 
cant for  the  wheels  of  civilization.  And  the  can — well,  the  can 
not  only  spreads  this  lubricant  of  civilization,  Init  it  continues 
its  usefulness  long  after  the  lubricant  is  gone." 


AMERICA:    FIRST   IN   FARM-TRACTORS 

THAT  NO  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD  to-day  com- 
pares with  the  Ihiited  States  in  the  use  of  power  on  the 
farm,  and  that  in  particular  w(>  lead  th(>  world  in  tractors; 
is  the  assertion  of  W.  A.  Stone,  writing  in  The  Tractor  and  fla.^ 
Engine  Review  (Miidison,  Wis.,  October).  The  tractors  on  our 
farms,  lie  says,  will  replace  l,r)00,000  horses  and  mules,  r.nd 
250,003  men,  gone  "over  there."  Twenty  years  ago.  an  emer- 
gency like  th(^  present  would  have  spelled  failure  for  the  I'nited 
States,  he  asserts.  It  is  the  tractor  that  is  not  only  j)ulling  us 
through,  but  pushing  us  up  to  a  strategic  position  among  na- 
tions. Thirty-five  thousand  strong,  and  working  in  many  cases 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  they  prepare  our  sui)ply  of  staple  food 
crops  and  later  cultivate  and  har\-est  them.  The  man  who 
farmed  one  hundred  acres  a  few  years  ago  now  has  a  tractor 
and  does  his  five  lumdred.     Writes  Mr.  Stone: 

"No  country  in  the  world  to-day  eoiupares  with  tlie  United 
States  in  the  adoption  of  nuu'hanical  energy  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Not  e^•en  Oermany,  in  her  heyday,  held  a  candle  tt) 
the  tillers  of  our  soil,  who,  instead  of  being  (-rowdcd  on  to  small 
acreages,  for  the  most  i)art  i)ossess  land  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  This  >vide  expansion  of  land-holding  gave  our  farmers 
the  wider  production  vision  as  well  a,«  Avider  gox crnnu'ntnl  view- 
point.    Tractors  are  the  direct  result  of  this  conception. 

"The  United  States  vould  be  jilaced  at  a  great  disad\antage, 
as  a  inilitar\'  Power,  wore  there  not  tractors  to  stej)  in  and  take 
the  place  of  the  men  and  horses  gone  to  war.  Tractors  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  not  only  do  this,  but  a  single  ma- 
chine will  do  the  work  of  several  teams  and  men  at  a  lower  cost 
and  in  quicker  time.  The  tractor  is  the  most  efficient  power 
confined  to  a  small,  portable  area,  in  existence.     It  is  the  develop- 

Inieiit,  in  its  modern  form,  of  the  best  inech.inical  braiiw  of 
American  genius. 
"Each  day  finds  the  traclor  iierforming  sonic  new  and  iim 
portant  work  in  the  welfare  of  tlie  country.  If  it  is  not  aiding 
in  increasing  the  sugar-production  of  Hawaii,  then  it  is  in  the 
wheat-fields  of  the  Northwest,  or,  possibly,  in  the  corn-belt  t>f  the 
Middle  West.  Our  present  food  emergency,  unprec(>dented  in 
our  history,  is  to  be  solved  by  the  tractor.     The  lOlS  food  crisis 


is  more  ac  ite  than  that  of  K»17.  Not  only  must  our  farmers  till 
'.V.iO.{)()0.(H)^;  acres  of  staple  food  crops  this  year,  but  they  must 
produce  on  this  enormous  area  more  than  $20,()0(J.(XX).(J(J(J  worth 
of  farm  jiroducts  if  thej'  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Allied 
nations. 

"Without  the  tractor,  it  would  have  been  little  short  of  an  idle 
dream  to  uiuh-rlake  such  a  great  undertaking,  facing  a  great 
labor  shortage  and  a  shortage  of  iiorsc-power.  If  the  farm-boy 
or  hired  man  has  not  gone  to  war.  he  ha,s,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
answered  the  call  of  high  wages  in  munition-,  stwl-,  and  war- 
order  shops.  Then  the  farmer  faces  a  shortage  of  farm  imple- 
ments. It  is  only  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  tractor 
that  the  i>resent  sui)ply  of  the.se  is  to  be  made  useful." 

Armed  with  the  tractor,  one  man  can  do  the  work  that  re- 
quired fifty  men  in  the  time  of  Napoleon.  In  Kansas,  altho 
jnore  than  fifty  thousand  men,  mostly  farmers,  are  in  military 
service,  0..")00,000  acres  were  seeded  to  wheat  last  fall.  The 
farmers  planted  more  than  24.000.OfX)  acres  to  crops  this  sj)ring. 
This  means  that  approximately  .3.").000.000  acres  of  crops  were 
harvested.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  thousand  transient  laborers  come  into  the  State  to  help 
harvest,  but  this  year  the  enormous  acreage  was  handled  with 
tractors.  The  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
quoted  as  .saying: 

"The  tractor  is  doing  the  work  of  eighteen  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand  men  in  Kansas.  In  the  past  two  years  the 
farmers  of  the  State  lia\"e  increased  their  ownership  of  tractors 
by  one  hundred  per  cent.,  so  satisfactory  h;'ve  been  the  results. 
.  .  .  The  tractor  operator  can  raise  largtT  cntps  because  he  plows 
deeper,  can  make  a  better  seed-bed.  can  cultivate  and  till  the 
soil  m(»re  :>pd  lietter  after  the  crop  has  been  j>lanted:  he  can 
double  his  output — that  is.  he  can  tend  more  than  twice  as  much 
land,  and  he  can  do  it  better  and  with  less  labor  and  with  less 
ex])ense.  Therefore,  he  can  .iiake  more  crops  grow  on  the  same 
area  that  he  heretofore  farmed  with  horses,  but  in  additicm  he 
can  accomplish  this  same  result  over  more  than  twice  the  area." 

Mr.  Stone  got^s  on  to  say: 

"Tile  acreage  sown  to  crops  in  the  uninvaded  i>ortion  of 
France  was  one-fourth  less  in  1917  than  in  1913.  The  total 
crop-production  in  France  la.'Jt  year  was  almost  forty  per  cent. 
less  tliaii  in  VM'.i.  .\s  1«  tig  as  France  alid  otlur  countries  whose 
])rodMction  has  been  greatly  (h-^-rnjised  by  the  war  could  purchase 
necessarv  svipplies  from  America  the  situation  was  not  s<'rious. 
But  with  .Vnurica  in  the  war  and  our  own  man-power  and  horso- 
)>t)wer  beir.g  hea\  ily  drawn  upon,  the  situalion  assumes  a  different 
a,spe<-t.  Tl.ere  is  no  sourci-  from  which  we  can  purchase  the 
sui>ply  of  food-products  which  we  must  have.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  grow  enough  for  our  own  one  huiid«Ml  and  ten  millions, 
our  lighting  men,  and  also  supply  a  large  slian>  of  the  decn-ased 
jiniduction  of  those  who  are  helping  to  fight  our  battles.  It 
is  only  the  tractor  that  can  answer  this  unnnt  call  for  f<x>d. 

"Not  only  are  present  ciilti\at«'d  acn  ages  luiiig  workixl  vith 
the  tractor,  but  also  incr«>a,st>d  acrt>ages  under  the  sanie  man-iffc- 
ment.  Many  farmers  ar»^  managing  fnnii  four  hundred  to  eipht 
hundred  acres  with  tnsctors  who  a  few  years  affo  were  operating 
but  one  hundriMl  to  one  hxindred  and  sixty  acres." 
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FIRE   AS   A   WEAPON 

THE  FEASIBILITY  of  bringing  up  to  date  all  the 
hellish  methods  of  ancient  and  medieval  warfare,  to 
which  mankind  thought  it  had  bidden  farewell  perma- 
nently, was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  Germans.  Hand- 
thrown  missiles,  evil -smelling  vapors,  flaming  liquids  —  all 
have  been  as  much  in  evidence  on  the  Western  Front  as  they 


FIKE-BKEATHING   IMAGES  OF  MEDIEVAL  DAYS. 

Germany's  liquid-flre  barbarism  again  proves  the    Teutonic  talent 
for  imitation  ratlii-r  than  invention. 


were  in  the  era  of  the  Crusades.  The  historically  inclined  are 
now  bus3'  tracing  back  the  history  of  these  interesting  devices, 
and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  use  of  fire  as  a  weapon,  have  been 
found  to  antedate  recorded  history.  Mr.  H.  H.  Manchester, 
WTiting  in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  October  24), 
notes  that  the  use  of  fire  in  war  is  represented  in  a  bas-relief 
found  at  Nineveh  and  believed  to  have  been  made  in  800  B.C.  It 
showed  besieged  soldiers  hurling  fire-brands.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  as  frequentlj-  recorded  bj^  their  historians,  were  familiar 
with  this  method  of  warfare.  The  Romans  used  "liquid  fu"e" — 
doubtless  burning  bitumen  or  naphtha;  and  a  Chinese  war- 
book  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  gives  recipes  for  certain  inflam- 
mable mixtures  to  be  used  as  weapons.     Says  Mr.  ISIanchester : 

"A  picture  by  a  Chinese  artist,  dated  perhaps  1000  a.d., 
shows  that  such  inflammable  materials  were  frequently  made  up 
in  tubes  of  bamboo,  which  were  cast  at  the  foe.  Tubes  of  this 
sort  were  at  times  thrown  by  engines  of  war  having  bows  or 
springboards  after  the  fashion  of  the  artillery  employed  by 
Roman  armies  in  ancient  times.  The  greatest  development 
of  liquid  fire  took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Emperor 
Constantine  VII.  in  his  directions  for  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  written  for  his  son,  has  the  following  account  of  its 
introduction:  'Know  that  during  the  reign  of  Constantine 
Pogonatus  (66S-G85  a.d.)  one  Kallinikos,  who  fled  from  Heliopolis 
to  the  Roiiums  (at  Constantinople)  made  a  wet  fire  to  be  dis- 
charged from  siphons'  [probably  a  form  of  syringe — Editor]  'by 
means  of  which  the  Romans  burned  the  fleet  of  the  Saracens  at 
Kuzikos  and  gained  the  victory.'  This  battle  took  place  during 
the  first  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Moslems.  The  records 
state  that  the  Saracens  came  down  upon  the  city  in  1,800  ships, 
most  of  which  must  haye  been  small.  Constantine  removed 
the  chain  guarding  the  narrows,  and  when  the  ships  Avere  crowded 
into  a  small  space  ho  sent  boats  carrying  Greek  fire  against 
them."  • 

Regarding  the  exact  nalurc  of  this  "Greek  fire."  Avliich  some 
think  was  a  i)recursor  and  near  relatiAe  of  gunpowder,  there  has 
been  much  controversy.  Anna  Comnena,  the  daughter  of  the 
Eastern  Emperor  Alexis,  fainiliar  to  r(>adei's  of  Scott's  "Count 
Robert  of  Paris,"  reveals  to  some  extent  the  method  of  using  it. 
In  her  narrative  of  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Pisans, 
near  Rhodes  in  1103  a.d.,  she  is  quoted  by  Mr.  ]Manehester  as 
saying: 

"  In  the  bow  of  each  shij)  he  put  the  heads  of  lions  and  other 
land  animals  made  of  lirass  and  iron  and  painted  so  as  to  be 


frightful  to  look  at,  and  he  contrived  that  from  their  mouths, 
which  were  open,  should  pour  the  fire  which  should  be  delivered 
b\-  the  soldiers  through  the  flexible  apparatus." 

He  proceeds: 

"The  Princess  Anna  does  not  state  what  this  'flexible  ap- 
paratus' was,  but  the  term  would  fit  in  very  well  with  the 
siphon  mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  if  it  were  a  hose 
for  the  wet  fire,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Romans  had 
long  used  a  siphon,  and  even  a  double  siphon,  or  forcing  pump, 
as  a  fire-engine  to  throw  a  stream  of  water 

"The  tremendous  psychological  effect  of  such  &re,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  methods  of  using  it,  is  brought  out  in  de  Joinville's 
memoirs  of  St.  Louis  IX.  in  his  crusade,  1249  a.d.  Near  Dami- 
etta  in  Egj'pt  the  Turks  brought  up  against  the  camp  an  engine 
called  III  perriere,  'from  which  the  Turks  flung  such  great  quan- 
tities of  Greek  fire  that  it  was  the  most  horrible  sigiit  ever 
witnessed.  ...  Sir  Walter  cried  out,  "Whenever  they  throw 
any  of  this  Greek  fire,  cast  yourself  on  your  knees  and  cry  to  our 
Lord  for  mercy."  This  Greek  fire  in  aj^pearance  was  like  a  large 
hogshead  and  its  tail  was  hke  a  long  spear;  the  noise  which  it 
made  was  like  thunder,  and  it  seemed  a  great  dragon  of  fire 
flying  through  the  air,  giving  so  great  a  li^ht  with  its  flames 
that  we  saw  our  camp  as  clearly  as  in  broad  da3^  Thrice  this 
night  did  they  throw  the  fire  from  la  perriere  and  four  times 
from  crossbo.vs.  Each  time  that  our  good  king  Saint  Louis 
heard  them  discharge  the  fire  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground  and 
prayed.'  Twace  the  Saracens  with  this  fire  burned  the  castles 
protecting  the  camp. 

"An  interesting  medieval  picture  illustrates  a  great  throwing- 
machine  hurling  a  hogshead  of  fire  in  much  the  same  way  as 
described  by  de  Joinville.  In  this  case  the  throw  was  aco«m- 
plished  by  hauling  down  the  long,  light  end  of  the  beam  to 
which  the  sling  was  fastened,  inserting  the  hogshead  in  the 
sling  and  letting  go,  whereupon  the  falUng  of  the  tremendously 
heavj'  end  of  the  beam  whirled  the  sling  up  and  over  aqd  cast 
the  hogshead  against  the  enemy. 

"In  a  later  battle,  according  to  de  Joinville,  'their  infantry 
ran  toward  our  men  and  burned  them  with  Greek  fire,  which  they 
cast  from  instruments  made  for  that  purpose.' 

"The  use  of  &ce  continued  for  some  time  after  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder.  Konrad  Kyeser,  for  example,  in  140o  illustrated  a 
man  on  horseback,  above  whom  floats  a  fiery  dragon  similar  to 
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FIRE   PRIGHTFULNESS  IN  800  B.C. 

This  Iw.s-roliof  foimd  at  Xinovch  shows  besiofrod  soldiiTs  hurliniJ:  (Irc- 
In-ands  at   tlu-ir  i-ncmy  twont y-M'vcn  ccntiirios  in  tin-  dim  i>a<i. 


those  used  by  the  Chinese  in  comparatively  recent  times.  A 
rather  qiuiint  me<lieval  cut  dejiicts  a  cavalrynuin  who  has  in 
^•ont  of  him  a  iiollow  stat\ie  from  the  mouth  of  which  issues  the 
fire.  In  tb.e  foreground  four  other  men  are  pushing  a  cart  upon 
wliich  is  the  figur(>  of  a  lire-breathing  steed.  As  late  as  1G47, 
Nathaniel  Xye,  in  his  work,  "Tlic  Art  of  (Junnery,'  included  an 
engraving,  whicli  illustrated  the  throwing  of  Avreaths  of  fire 
against  tiie  Ijesiegers." 
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WHEN  THE   BREWERIES   GO   DRY 

IN  A  VERY  FEW  WEEKS  our  huge  brewing  plants  arc  to 
discontinue  the  work  for  which  they  were  built.  But  it 
will  bo  easy  to  make  them  produce  food  instead  of  drink 
by  turning  them  into  drying  plants  for  vegetables  and  fruits, 
as  has  already  been  done  in  Switzerland.  We  are  familiar  with 
a  few  dried  fruits,  such  as  the  prune,  the  raisin,  and  dried  apples 
and  peaches.  Others  may  be  dried  as  easily,  and  the  dried 
vegetable,  with  which  we  have  scarcely  a  bowing  acquaintance, 
ought  to  become  a  daily  adjunct  to  our  bill  of  far(>.  Vast 
economies  of  raw  material,  transportation,  and  packing  are 
made  possible  by  the  dehydration  process,  we  are  told  bj"  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Sun.  Dried  food  can  be  carried  in  bulk, 
takes  up  little  room,  and  is  easily  cooked.  Says  the  writer  of 
the  Sun  article: 

"According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Fuel  Administration, 
the  brewing  industry  in  the  United  States  burns  yearly  3,100,000 
tons  of  coal.  It  is  not  stated  whether  this  includes  the  drying  of 
hops.  On  the  Pacific  coast  alone  there  are  approximately 
2,500  hop-ldlns,  all  located  in  the  richest  agricultural  districts. 
These  kilns  could  be  used  just  as  well  for  the  desiccation  of 
vegetables  or  fruits.  In  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  there  has 
been  a  notable  movement  in  the  direction  of  converting  breweries 
into  drying  plants. 

"Those  who  have  followed  the  subj(?Ct  ca.refully  are  fully 
alive  to  the  part  played  by  dried  foodstuffs  6n  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  Germany  the  industrj^  has  developed  tremen- 
tlpusly  during  the  last  four  years.  .  .  .  Latterlj'  the  Kxayseska 
method  has  acquired  prominence,  and  it  is  used  in  drjang  eg^s, 
fruit-juice,  and  blood. 

"The  dried  product  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder  and  will  keep 
for  a  long  time.  As  the  desiccated  substances  are  not  sub- 
jected to  a  chemical  process,  their  treatment  is  rather  simple, 
and  they  are  readily  s6luble  in  water.  Drying  plants  of  this 
type  are  about  to  be  erected  in  Berlin  and  Bucharest,  and  they 
■will  be  able  to  treat  daily  something  like  140,000  eggs  each 

"The  dried-milk  industry  is  already  flourishing  in  the  United 
States  and  could  be  expanded  to  economic  advantage.  .  .  .  It  is 
declared  that  milk  so  treated  is  very  much  more  profitable  than 
when  utilized  in  the  making  of  butter  or  cheese. 

"England's  armies  have  been  very  extensively  maintained  in  a 
dietary  way  through  the  employment  of  desiccated  vegetables. 
The  British  Government  has  bought  in  Canada  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  44,000,000  pounds  of  mixed  dried  vegetables  and 
potatoes. 

"According  to  testimony  given  befdVe  a  ct)bimittee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  early  this  year  the  British  (ilovernment 
placed  in  the  latter  part  of  1917  orders  for  400,000,000  pounds  of 
fine-cut  dried  potatoes,  w4neh  were  to  be  used  only  for  soup.  The 
prices,  to  take  care  of  maVkct  conditions,  were  to  average  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  It  was  declared  that  by  sub- 
stituting dried  fruit  for  fresh  •potatoes  at  that  price  for  a  period 
of  six  months  in  the  fe<'ding  of  a  billion  men  it  would  be  possiljle 
to  effect  a  saving  of  $l0,r)8(),()0().  It  was,  therefore,  urged  that 
the  United  States  authorities  adopt  the  dried  potato  as  a  part  of 
our  fighting  man's  ration. 

"It  is  estimated  that  it  takes  two  men  all  day  to  i)rei)are 
the  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  required  in  the  feeding  of 
100  men.  Therefore,  figuring  on  the  basis  of  providing  for 
1,000,000  men  it  would  require  the  continuotis  daily  labor  of 
20,000  men  for  this  kitchen  work.  In  otlier  words,  recourse  to 
desiccated  vegetables  would  release  for  military  ser\ice  2"  per 
cent,  of  the  Army's  man-power  now  engaged  in  preparing  vege- 
tables. But  this  does  not  cover  the  entire  range  of  j)otential 
economies 

"One  American  drier  of  vegetables  brought  out  some  amazing 
figures  when  he  appeared  b(<fore  the  Congi-essional  committee 
already  referred  to. 

"'Just  before  1  left  California,'  he  testified.  "1  saw  a  shipment 
of  fifty  pounds  of  green  sprouts  from  California  to  some  point 
East,  where  the  express-rate^  is  twehe  cents  a  pound.  In  order 
to  ship  these  fifty  pounds  of  green  sprouts  to  the  Ea,<:t,  th(>y  had 
to  ship  a  100-pound  cake  of  ice  and  pay  the  expressage  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  cents  on  the  hundred  pounds  of  ice  and  the  fifty 
pounds  of  sprouts,  making  IrtO  pomuls  at  twelve  cents  a  inunui, 
which  amounted  to  $18. 

"'The  whole  fifty  pounds  could  have  been  dried  and  shippi'd 
as  three  pounds  by  pai-cel  post  at  a  cost  of  thirty-five  or  thirty- 


six  cents  instead  of  .^18  for  expressage  alone,  not  counting  tho 

cost  of  the  sprouts  and  the  ice.' 

■'Th<!  j)ublic  does  not  realiz*-  it,  but  it  is  paying  heavily  for 
water  whcnevcjr  it  bu\ s  fresh  vegetables.  This  will  })C  perfectly 
plain  if  one  keep  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  weight 
of  the  fresh  and  the  dried  vegetable." 

When  canned  goods  are  shipped,  the  writer  next  reminds  us, 
there  must  be  moved  in  the  first  pla/^e  to  the  cannery  just  so 
manj-  car-loads  of  empty  r-ans.  A  car-load  of  canned  tomatoes 
includes  10,000  pounds  of  tin  and  14,000  pounds  of  luml>er,  a 
total  of  twelve  tons.  And  to  traniiport  the  products  that  would 
make  just  one  ear-load  when  dri<'d,  no  less  than  lO-j  car-loads 
are  necessary,  including  the  carrying  of  tin  ore  from  the  mines, 
tin-i)late  from  the  factory,  logs  to  the  saw-mill,  and  lumber  to  the 
box-plant.     The  WTit«s  goes  on: 

"The  curious-minded  will  naturaUj'  ask:  Will  desiccated 
vegetables  keep  satisfactorily  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time?  This  can  best  be  answered  by  the  experience  of  a  Cali- 
fornian  who  .  .  .  provided  the  British  Government  with  large 
quantities  of  dehydrated  products  for  the  troops  in  South 
Africa 

"The  Boer  War  terminated  somewhat  abruptly  &.nd  the  manu- 
facturer was  left  with  30,000  pounds  of  the  products  on  his 
hands.  At  that  time  there  was  no  demand  for  the  commodity 
in  either  Canada  or  the  United  States.  He  packed  it  away  in 
barrels,  which  he  sealed  up  with  paraffin. 

"When  the  present  conflict  broke  out  in  Europe  he  received 
another  order  from  England.  He  opened  the  barrels  after 
they  had  been  sealed  for  fifteen  years  and  three  months.  The 
dried  vegetables  appeared  to  be  perfectly  good,  so  he  shipped 
them,  and  when  received  in  Europe  they  were  found  to  be  all 
right  in  every  particular 

"Roughly,  a  pound  of  coal  will  dry  two  pounds  of  raw  vege- 
tables; and  if  the  Government's  figures  of  the  fuel  consumption 
of  the  breweries  are  correct,  then  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  coal 
they  now  burn  might  be  utilized  in  desiccating  6,200,000  ton.s  of 
green  foodstuffs 

"According  to  Official  figures  the  government  ration  is  baswl 
upon  twenty  ounces  of  food  a  day  per  fighting  man.  Therefore, 
to  feed  1,000,000  soldiers  would  call  for  650  tons  of  green  vege- 
tables every  twenty-four  hours.  Clearh%  if  our  hop-kilns  and 
^ome.  if  not  all,  of  our  breweries  were  devoted  to  the  drying  of 
foodstuffs,  it  would  be  practicable  to  effect  an  enormous  con- 
servation of  farm  products  and  at  the  same  time  reduc*  to  an 
amazing  extent  the  total  amount  of  coal  now  required  every 
twelve  months  for  the  making  of  beer. 

"Our  problem  is  not  alone  that  of  feeding  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  both  here  and  abroad,  but  also  that  of  utilizing  the  fniits 
of  our  fields  to  the  utmost.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  stated  that  we  are  now  losing  a]ii)roximately  54  per  cent, 
of  our  fruits  and  vegetables  that  come  to  maturity 

"If  we  dry  in  breweries  and  hop-kilns  only  half  of  this  reporte<i 
wastage  we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  feed  oursehes  abunclantly, 
but  have  a  still  larger  surplus  with  which  to  help  out  our  -\llies.'' 


WOMAN'S  EYE  FOR  COLOR  UTILIZED— Everybody  knows 
that  a  woman  can  match  colors  better  than  a  man.  When 
it  is  realized  that  some  of  the  most  delicate  chemical  tests 
depend  on  this  ability,  it  may  be  understood  why  women  are 
making  good  in  certain  branches  of  the  chemical  industries. 
Says  a  writer  in  The  American  Exporter  (New  York,  October): 

"The  entrance  of  chemically  trained  men  into  the  army 
munition-plants  and  dye  industries  of  the  l^nit<^d  St-ates  has 
ereati'd  a  labor  shortage  in  the  laboratories  of  the  coninien'ial 
t'hemist.  To  meet  this  contingency,  women  are  being  inij^rest 
into  servi<-e  as  laboratory  assistants.  The  type  of  work  for 
whi<'h  the  women  are  fitted  apix^ars  to  be  routine  detormina- 
tions  such  as  silieon.  evolution  sulfur,  and  color  carbon.  At 
one  leading  plant  all  tests  an>  run  in  duplicate  until  suflioient 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  ability  of  the  women  to  do 
aeiurat«>  work.  By  observing  the  re.sults  of  numerous  duplicate 
tleterininations  which  have  extended  over  a  jH^riod  of  several 
months  it  apj>eai"s  that  the  new  coworkers  are  extremely  accurate 
in  the  use  of  the  analytical  balance.  The  same  applies  to  filtering 
and  titration.  The  n^sults  ol>tained  for  color  earlion  were  fully 
as  good.  Irt  titration  work  the  women  ar»^  able  to  distinguish 
the  end  i>oints  with  ea,<e.  This  is  <xiually  true  in  matching 
colors.     Their  work  is  characterized  bv  neatness  and  order." 


ART   THEFTS   IN   FRANCE   AND   ITALY 


THE  PLIGHT  of  Italy  and  of  France  in  respect  to  their 
art-treasures  lying  in  the  path  of  the  Hun  is  one  of 
pitiable  contrasts.  A  passion  and  T\'ill  to  defend  was  equal 
in  both  cases;  nor  can  foresight  be  claimed  for  one  and  lack  of  it 
in  another.  The  blight  fell  upon  France  without  warning,  and 
Cambrai,  just  recovered, 
shows  a  typical  case  of 
many  art-centers  in  the 
eastern  part  of  France. 
When  the  Austrian  horde 
descended  into  Italy  it 
found  bare  cupboards, 
and  now  that  this  danger 
is  passed  "there  will  re- 
turn to  the  northern 
towns  and  villages,  be- 
sides the  stream  of  refu- 
gees, a  collection  of 
priceless  art-treasures." 
Cambrai's  case  is  told 
in  the  Paris  correspon- 
dence of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

"The  Museum  of 
Cambrai  had,  like  all 
chief  cities  of  the  French 
provinces,  a  collection  of 
paintings  of  considerable 
value.  There  were  in- 
heritances at  home  from 
the  past  and  present,  for 
such  cities  always  have 
public-spirited  benefac- 
tors among  their  sons; 
and  there  were  purchases 
made  annually  by  the 
French  Government 
from  the  various  art- 
salons.  All  that  remains 
at  Cambrai  now  is  a 
half-dozen  inferior  paint- 
ings, and  these  have  been 
pierced  by  bayonet- 
thrusts  or  slaslied  by  • 
knives.  For  example, 
the  eyes  of  every  person- 
age represented  in  tlieiu 

have  been  torn  out.  Tliere  is  a  single  exception  hanging  in 
the  great  stairway.  It  represents  a  gi'oup  of  Pi'ussian  officers 
rendering  the  last  salute  to  the  corpse  of  a  French  Zouave  in  the 
other  war. 

■"Sculpture  has  fared  no  bettt-r.  The  people  of  Cambrai  were 
])roud  of  the  well-deserved  fame  of  their  fellow  citizen.  Carlier. 
His  cliicf  work — a  ninrble  and  bi-onze  'Mirror' — was  in  tlie  fourth 
liall  of  the  Mnscuin;  it  is  no  k)nger  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  is 
the  same  for  his  group  of  aninuils.  and,  in  fact,  for  all  his  works 
that  were  in  the  poss(>ssion  of  liis  native  city.  They  have  simply 
been  carried  olT  and  annexed:  and  only  victory  can  recover 
them  for  tlieir  riglitful  owners. 

"A  few  marl)le  Imsis,  j)erhaps  because  they  were  too  heavy, 
have  been  left  behind— but  in  what  a  state!  Ariana  has  been 
endowed  with  the  Kaiser's  upturned  nmstaehes  and  Henry  the 
Fourtli's  pointed  chin-beard.  Cicero,  liesides  mustaches,  wears 
a  boat  hat:  and  Voltaire  has  the  disapi>earing  toji-hal.  Even  if 
the  damage  can  be  repain^d  in  a  few  instances,  the  })oor  joke 
speaks  ill  for  the  Kullur  as  well  as  for  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  and  discipline  aratmg  officers  and  men  that  perpetrated  it. 


Canadian  War  Records. 


CAMBRAI  WHEN   RECOVERED 


The  chiircli  here  shows  that,  oontrarj-  to  German  practise,  the  giius  trauied  on  the 
town  by  British  and  American  forces  did  not  make  it  their  target. 


"The  Cambrai  Library  was  one  of  the  richest  in  France, 
particularly  in  incunabula  and  specimens  of  the  printer's  art. 
The  collection  had  a  rank  of  its  own,  and  was  known  to  all 
bibliophiles.  Not  a  single  piece  of  the  collection  is  left.  There 
are  a  few  books  of  no  value  still  remaining;  the  precious  volumes 
have  all  follow(^d  painting  and  sculi)ture  into  Germany. 

"On  the  other  hand, 
the  invaders  on  the  e\v. 
of  their  retreat  held  to 
leaA-ing  memorials  of 
themselves  in  museum 
and  library,  and  even 
in  the  historic  Arch- 
bishopric. Polite  lan- 
guage has  no  name  for 
such  things.  They  are 
disgusting  beyond  mea- 
sure, and  even  Zola's 
'coprolalia'  would  not 
suffice  to  indicate  them 
to  clean  ears.  The  fact 
is  that  weeks  will  be  re- 
quired to  disinfect  these 
buildings,  which  were  the 
city's  monuTuents  and 
pride." 

Northern  Italy  was 
the  home  of  Titian,  of 
Cenia,  and  Giovanni  da 
Pordenone,  and  all,  as 
the  New  York  Sun 
points  out,  left  here  fine 
examples  of  their  work. 
At  Udine  and  Belluno 
were  important  schools 
of  Renaissance  art,  and 
even  among  the  peasant  s 
there  was  great  pride  in 
these  traditions  of  the 
past.  The  writer  in  The 
Sun  continues: 

"When  the  Austrian 
invasion  began  it  was 
feared  that  these  trea- 
sures would  be  either 
destroyed  or  caiTied 
away.  The  Germans  at- 
tempted to  give  the  im- 
precision that  they  had 
secured  much  loot  in  this  region  when  the  GoAcrnment  recently 
announced  that  it  had  on  exhibition  in  Berlin  'a  valuable  col- 
lection of  Italian  paintings  and  sculptures  captured  by  the 
armies  in  their  advance  into  northern  Italy  last  fall." 

"This  boast,  however,  amused  the  Italians.  They  knew, 
better  than  the  Prussians  themselves,  the  value  of  what  the 
Teutons  had  carried  away.  The  Italians  of  each  town  and  village 
had  such  a  keen  appreciation  of  their  treasures  and  such  an 
affectionate  regard  for  them  that  they  saved,  often  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  everything  of  real  artistic  worth.  This  work  of 
salvage,  in  the  face  of  the  panic  and  terror  inspired  by  the  in- 
vasion, was  one  of  the  littte  known  romantic  incidents  of  the 
Caporetto  disaster. 

"As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  Italian  line  was 
wavering  the  threatened  region  Avas  surveyed  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  trucks,  materials, 
and  men  for  safeguarding  works  of  art  were  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  the  Arm\-.  He  was  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  enemy  along 
a  front  of  four  hundred  miles,  and  remove  objects  of  art  when 
it  w-as  apparent  that  a  town  was  to  fall.     In  the  meantime  the 
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citizens  of  all  threatened  towns  prepared  Ihfir  art-treasures 
for  transportation.  'It  oftcm  happened,'  said  Dr.  P^(;]ice  Ferrero, 
'that  the  trucks  would  be  departinj^  from  one  side  of  a  town  with 
thciir  precious  burdens  just  as  the  Austrians  were  entering  from 
the  other  side.' 

"At  San  Vito  a  painting  by  Palma  was  rescued,  at  Vittorio 
several  Titians  were  saved,  and  at  Oderzo  a  masterpiece  by 
Provitali.  When  the  rescuing  party  reached  Belluno  it  found 
the  collection  in  the  museum  packed,  but  no  trucks.  'The  High 
Command,'  says  Dr.  Ferrero,  'however,  sui)i)lied  the  trucks  at 
once,  despite  the  pressure  of  the  moment.'  While  the  rescuers 
were  carrying  off  a  painting  by  Bellunello  and  memoirs  in  the 
original  manuscript  of  Pietro  Calvi  from  Pievo  di  Cadore, 
Titian's  birthplace,  tha  Austrians  were  already  in  the  village. 
The  work  of  rescue  extended  as  far  behind  the  lines  as  Padua. 
The  Austrian  airmen  caused  much  damage  to  the  city  V)y  drop- 
ping bombs,  but  not  until  there  had  been  removed  to  a  place  of 
safety  the  famous  painting  by  Veronese  from  the  Church  of  Santo 
Giustina,  the  altar  of  Donatello,  the  great  statue  of  Gattamelata, 
and  the  entire  collection  of  the  city's  museum." 


BARRIE  PUTTING  WILHELM  IN  HIS  PLACE 

THE  KAISER  chose  Holland  as  his  first  asylum  after 
the  dcbdclc.  It  proved  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  not  a  literal 
prophet,  but  Wilholm  may  be  merely  on  his  way  to 
London.  We  prepared  this  quotation  of  Barrie's  article  for 
our  columns  several  weeks  ago,  but  the  printers'  strike  made 
it  possible  for  only  a  few  of  our  readers  to  see  it.  We  give 
it  now  to  the  larger  audience,  who  are  all  asking  themselves 
what  to  doAvith  the  Kaiser.  St.  Helena  has  a  tradition  ratlier 
glorified  in  the  haze  of  history;  Devil's  Island  would  satisfy 
many  who  would  not  lead  William  to  the  dangling  end  of  a 
hempen  rope.  Each  of  these  has  been  suggested;  but  one 
wouldn't  expect  the  enemy  the  Kaiser  loves  to  call  his  bitter- 
est to  take  him  to  their  bosoms  and  let  him  settle  down 
contentedly  in  the  suburljs  of  their  capital  on  the  mere  state- 
ment of  his  conversion  to  democracy.  Such,  however,  is  the 
fanciful  span  of  his  later  years  that  Sir  J.  ISI.  Barrie  weaves 
for  him,  perhaps  with  some  deeper  intent  of  satirizing  his  own 
people  than  outsiders  divine.  If  Shaw  were  the  author  of  the 
article  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  he  meant  as  between 
Shepherd's  Bush  and  Devil's  Island  there  could  be  no  choice 
as  a  place  of  punishment.  Of  course.  Sir  James  is  ostensibly 
writing  a  final  chaj)ter  to  Dr.  DaAas's  book  on  the  Kaiser  that 
Juis  recently  appeared  serially  in  American  papers  and  in  the 
London  Times,  and  his  lett&r  comes  out  in  the  London  Dailij 
Mail  the  day  following  the  conclusion  of  the  reminiscences  of 
the  American  dentist.  The  pen  of  the  dentist  is,  in  fact,  snatched 
by  Barrie  as  it  falls  and  the  narrative  continued  as  by  the 
doctor,  tho  we  are  asked  to  assume  an  interval  before  the  events 
here  recorded  take  place.  They  arc,  indeed,  in  connection  witli 
the  Doctor's  "last  meeting  with  him,  which  took  place  on 
September  20,  1924,  on  the  anniversary,  as  it  happened,  of  the 
day  on  which  the  Mar  ended."  Perhaps  Sir  James  means  to 
put  the  Doctor's  whole  book  in  the  same  category  of  foolishness 
that  this  supposititious  last  chapter  occupies.  Whatever  the 
satirist's  purpose.  Dr.  Davis  is  made  to  say  that  he  "ran  over  to 
England  from  America  on  a  i)rofessionaI  matter  connected  with 
porcelain,"  and  filled  up  a  few  spare  hours  in  visiting  his  "erst- 
while patient."  And  the  Doctor  could  not  entirely  disassociate 
professionalism  from  this  final  visit.     As  Barrie  has  him  say: 

"I  must  confess  also  to  having  a  curiosity  to  see  how  that  part 
of  him  was  faring  with  wliich  I  was  most  intimate,  and  I  con- 
templated taking  a  last  look  at  it.  of  course  gratuitously.  1 
may  nientiou  here  tliat  just  as  it  was  the  Kaiser's  custom  to 
speak  arrogantly  of  "my  people,'  never  'the  ])eople,'  ho  always 
spoke  of  'my  teeth,'  tho  the>-  might  really  be  mine. 

"After  traveling  a  few  miles  westward  by  bus— for  the 
Kaiser  lays  stress  on  his  residence  being  in  ^le  W.  district — I 
had  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  his  new  abode  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  streets  in  Shepliord's  Bush.  The  house  is  \o.  20 
in  the  directory,  but  the  more  cozy  name,  'The  Hhuharbs,"  is 


painted  on  the  glass  above  the  door.  My  first  impressions  of  the 
new  home  of  the  Kaiser  were  decidedly  favorable.  It  is  what 
is  called  in  England  a  'semideta/;hed,'  or  more  familiarly,  a 
'semi,'  the  term  preferred  by  the  Kaiser  himself  and  frequently 
used  by  him  with  some  pride  when  lat^-r  in  the  day  he  showed  me 
over  his  various  rooms.  These  are  on  two  floors  and  are  st^ven 
in  number  if  you  include  tJie  bathroom,  which  he  always  did. 

"It  was  pleasant  to  me  Xo  not**  his  pride  in  "The  Rhubarbs.' 
As  he  flung  op«ii  one  door  after  another  he  exclaimed  with  all 
the  glee  of  a  young  bride:  This  ib  ihe  dining-room.  Davis, 
try  those  chairs,  second-hand  things,  I  don't  think';  or,  'Observ^e 
the  painted  glass  on  the  landing  window — a  little  bit  of  all 
right,  eh,  what/'  or.  'Now  I'll  show  you  Willie's  be<ir<^jm.' 
Here  I  may  mention  that  he  has  already  picked  up  many  of  the 
English  colloquialisms  and  speaks  with  a  decided  cockney 
accent,  of  wliieh  he  is  legitimat«ly  proud. 

"But  I  anticipate.  I  rang  the  bell,  recalling  as  I  did  so  the 
somewhat  difi'erent  circumstances  in  which  I  had  previously 
visited  my  patient  at  Potsdam  and  elsewhere,  when  more 
formality  had  to  lie  observed.  ^ly  summons  was  ansvercMl 
by  the  Kais«'r  himself,  but  this  was  not,  as  he  hast<'ned  to  assure 
me,  because  there  is  no  domestic  in  the  housff.  There  is  a  very 
competent  female  'general,'  called  by  Willie  (who  will  have  his 
funj  'Hindenl)urg,'  and  by  the  Kaiser  simply  'the  girl.'  She 
was  out,  however,  at  the  pictures  at  present,  and  the  Kaiser 
did  the  honors  himself,  and  did  them  right  heartily.  H<^  was 
looking  mucli  better  than  wlien  I  saw  him  last,  which  was  at  a 
time  when  the  responsil)ilities  of  the  war  had  greatly  aged  Ixith 
of  us  and  given  a  pallor  to  his  countenance.  'The  nervous 
twitching  of  the  eye  was  gone  and  he  had  ceased  to  stare  appre- 
hensively behind  him. 

"But  it  was  not  merely  physically  that  there  was  a  change 
for  the  better;  the  inner  man  had  enormousl3'  improved:  the 
morale,  so  to  speak,  of  which  we  talked  so  nnich  during  the  war, 
was  a  hundred  per  cent,  stronger.  This  was  no  haughty  mon- 
arch, but  a  jollj^  little  fellow,  happy  in  himself,  happy  in  his 
neighbors — a  sane  mind,  in  short,  in  a  sane  body.  He  was  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  bt-cause,  as  he  laughingly  apologized,  he  had  been 
engaged  about  the  house  on  a  culinarj-  matter.  Otherwise  he 
was  in  a  servic<'able  suit  of  gray  tweeds,  with  apron. 

"He  recognized  me  at  once  and  said:  "This  is  a  pleasant 
surprize,  Davis;  come  right  in.  mind  the  step,  you  will  stay  and 
have  a  snack  of  supper  with  us,"  or  words  to  that  efTe<'t.  He 
explained  that  Willie  was  at  the  office,  but  was  sure  to  be  back 
by  the  6:42,  which  was  his  invariable  train.  After  1  had  been 
shown  over  the  hou.se  and  praised  it  in  answer  to  his  eager 
looks,  we  adjourned  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  evening  meal  was 
already  spread,  the  dining-room  being  reserved  ff)r  "company* 
("and  I  feel  sure,  Davis,  that  as  an  old  friend  you  would  pn-fer 
to  take  pot-luck  cozily  here').  Lighting  a  woodbine  which  he 
had  courteously  offered  me,  I  sat  down  with  him  to  chat  of  old 
times  and  the  unexpected  incidents  which  had  led  to  his  taking 
up  his  domicile  in  Britain. 

'"You  remember.  Davis,"  he  said,  "how,  as  the  war  progressed 
latterly  in  an  unexpected  manner,  there  was  a  de^l  of  talk  among 
the  Allies  about  what  should  be  done  with  me  and  Willie  on 
the  declaration  of  peace.  In  your  great  country,  Davis,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  movement  in  favor  of  making  use  of  a 
hempen  rop(>  and  a  stout  tree,  such  as  play  an  imjMjrtant  part  in 
yom-  ravishing  cinema  plays  of  cowboys.  For  my  own  part,  as 
you  may  remember,  I  held  out  for  being  treated  as  Xai>oK>on 
was.  and  sent  to  St.  Helena,  not  neces-sarily  to  St.  Helena,  but 
to  some  island  as  far  as  pos.sible  from  Germany.' 

"Here  he  slapped  his  hand  on  his  thigh  in  the  old  familiar 
way  and  exclaimed,  'But  Great  Britain  knew  Ix'tter!'  His 
whole  faee  beanu^d  as  he  mentioned  the  word  "Britain" — indetnl, 
throughout  our  interview  he  never  could  speak  that  word  without 
loud  emotion;  his  pride  in  the  land  of  his  adoption  was  beyond 
anything  of  the  kind  1  have  ever  seen." 

Only  one  other  word  made  the  Kaiser  hang  on  the  "more 
lovingly,"  and  that  was  the  word  "democracy."  It  fairly 
brouglit  tears  to  his  eyes,  an<l  he  q\iite  forgot  that  DaWs  could 
be  supposed  to  know  anything  al>«)Ut  it: 

"'Davis,'  he  said,  'this  wonderful  Britain  saved  me;  this  land 
of  the  free  proved  itself  incapable  of  jualice.  the  democratic 
spirit  of  Britain  cried  out  that  eviry  <uie  ha<l  a  right  to  live  if 
he  worked  ft)r  his  living,  and  tiuU  uo  exception  should  Ix-  made  of 
me  and  Willie.'  I  noticed  that  the  old  arn»ganl  "1  and  you* 
had  gone  from  his  talk:  lie  always  now  said  'You  ••ind  1."  or 'He 
and  1."  exce|>t  when  sjieaking  of  Willie.  When  sjxakinp  of  his 
son  he  continued  to  say  "1  and  Willie." 

""I  and  Willie  took  the  British  at  their  word  and  came  over 
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here  without  molestation,  once  we  had  left  German  shores.  No 
obstacles  were  put  in  our  way;  we  were  told  that  if  we  could  find 
a  way  of  making  a  li\  ing  we  might  settle  down  and  be  com- 
fortable, and  we  have  found  a  way.  Davis' — here  he  grasped 
m\'  hand — '  I  am  now  in  the  dentist  line  myself.  I  had  learned  so 
much  of  the  business  from  you,  during  our  stirring  talks  while 
I  was  in  my  chair,  that  I  decided  to  be  a  dentist.  Of  course.  I 
can  never  have  such  a  position  as  yours,  Davis,  for  I  am  not  quali- 
fied, but  this  is  a  poor  neighborhood  and  they  don't  mind  that. 
If  you  would  like  me  to  have  a  look  at  your  mouth,  Davis — ' 

"But  I  excused  myself,  and  he  continued:  'Tho  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  the  best  dentist  in  Shepherd's  Bush,  there  are  people 
who  sav  I  am  the  second  best;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  am  doing  well.' 


ANDHfi  MESSAGEK. 

Leader  of  the  Frendi  orchestra  now  in  America,  who  declares  tiiat 
our  musical  and  artistic  future  should  he  conserved  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  conservatory  and  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts. 


He  looked  al  me  longingly.  'I  don't  suppose,  Davis,'  he  said, 
'that  you  woidd  consider  a  proposal  for  our  going  into  partner- 
BliipT  I  had  to  nip  this  suggestion  in  the  bud,  and,' to  change 
the  conversation,  asked  him  about  Willie. 

"He  frowned  a  little.  'Willie  had  a  bad  time  at  first.'  he 
admitted,  "but  it  was  his  own  fault;  there  was  so  little  he  could 
do.  Also  he  sulked  a  bit  I  don't  know  if  you  ever  noticed  it, 
Davis,  but  Willie's  tendency  was  to  be  a  lazy  fellow.  1  hadn't 
been  liere  a  month  myself  b(>for(<  I  got  a  job,  but  Willie  used  to 
sprawl  about  sujoking.  and  saying  it  was  infra  dig.  for  him  to 
work.  Of  course,  we  weren't  set  up  so  comfortably  then  as  we 
are  now.  We  were  digging  in  a  srcoiid-Hoor  back,  and  at  last 
I  had  to  tell  \\illie  that  1  woidd  fire  him  unless  he  paid  for  his 
own  keep. 

"'After  that  he  got  an  occasional  shilling  by  running  after 
cabs  and  tlie  like;  but  I  was  against  it,  Davis;  the  glorious  spirit 
of  (h-mocracy  had  siirung  to  life  in  me,  and  I  looked  on  WiUie's 
hand-to-mouth  way  of  living  as  little  better  than  cadging.  I 
made  hiiu  go  to  the  ne\vs|)ai)er  olVu-es  aiul  look  o\  er  the  advert ist»- 
ments,  and  after  many  disa|)i)ointments  he  at  last  got  a  place  as 
a  clerk  in  tlu<  Dental  Emporium.  lie  gets  thirty-five  bob  a  week, 
Davis,  and  was  complimented  l)y  his  nuister  last  Christmas. 
It  has  l>eeii  tile  making  of  Willie;  a  more  sober,  industrious  lad 
you  wotddn't  meet  anywhere.  And  ifs  English  democracy  tluit 
has  don«"  it.      England,  oh!  my  England!" 

"I  hastened  to  .say  that  tho  all  had  turned  out  so  well  for  him 
he  could  not,  strictly  speaking,  call  this  land  his  England,  but 


he  took  me  up  stoutly.  He  told  me  that  he  now  was  an  English- 
man, for  those  hospitable  people  had  allowed  him  to  become 
naturalized.  He  had  also  dropt  the  name  Hohenzollern  (by 
letters  poll)  and  taken  that  of  Holly.  He  gave  me  with  not 
unnatural  elation  one  of  his  business-cards,  with  'William  Holly 
for  the  Guinea  Jaw'  on  it.  He  told  me  that  he  had  voted  for 
Havelock  Wilson  at  the  last  election." 

At  this  point  we  are  introduced  to  Willie,  who  arrives  home 
from  his  job: 

"I  saw  him  first  from  the  window,  as  he  walked  smartly  up 
the  two-yard  garden,  and  I  thought  him  the  beau-ideal  of  a  brisk 
London  clerk.  He  was  in  a  silk  hat,  black  coat,  and  dark  gray 
trousers,  with  neat  paper  eufifs,  and  carried  a  little  l)lack  bag. 
His  lackadaisical  manner  had  quite  gone,  and  he  was  cheery  and 
friendly.  He  received  me  warmly,  and  asked  me  to  leave  my 
card  with  him,  as  they  made  a  hobbj-  of  collecting  visiting-cards. 
'They  impress  the  neighbors,'  he  explained,  and  he  showed  me 
a  saucer  containing  already  nearly  twenty  cards.  I  willingly 
added  mine  to  the  saucer. 

"While  he  changed  his  coat  and  cuffs  he  talked  to  me  freely  of 
his  situation  and  work,  and  especiall\'  of  the  stamp-hcking  part 
of  it,  at  which  h%  is  evidently  an  adept,  for  his  hours  are  largely 
confined  to  it.  'My  chin  never  gets  in  the  way,'  he  said  simply. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  happy  in  the  new  life,  and  he  assured  me 
he  had  never  been  so  happy.  'It  is  so  satisfying,'  he  said,  'to 
have  at  last  found  something  that  I  can  realb'  do  well.' 

"He  was  as  enthusiastic  as  his  father  about  the  British,  and 
I  noticed  that  in  any  reference  to  the  Germans  he  always  added 
parenthetically,  'Gott  strafe  them.'*  I  pointed  out  that  they  were 
now  a  very  harmless  people,  and  he  replied  heartily,  'True, 
Davis,  true;  but  still  Goit  strafe  them.'  He  and  his  father  were 
on  tho  best  of  terms,  but  during  supper,  to  which  we  presently 
drew  in,  they  had  a  few  momentary  tiffs,  in  which  I  "noticed  that 
they  called  each  other  Huns. 

"I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  frankness  with  which 
Willie  spoke  to  me  of  his  only  trouble  at  the  office.  Only  one 
of  the  bad  old  ways  sticks  to  him,  he  said;  he  still  finds  it  difficidt 
not  to  pick  up  and  take  away  with  him  any  little  articles  of  value 
that  he  sees  lying  about  the  oMce.  He  does  not  take  them 
consciously,  but  somehow  they  find  their  way  into  his  bag. 

"The  firm  have  been  very  considerate  with  him  in  the  matter, 
and  have  made  an  arrangement  that  'the  girl'  is  to  search  his 
bag  every  evening  and  return  anything  it  contains  that  was  not 
there  when  he  set  off  in  the  morning.  They  are  seldom  articles 
that  he  would  have  cared  to  take  in  the  old  days,  he  said — 'the 
clock  would  not  go  into  my  bag' — chiefly  pen-wipers,  pieces  of 
india-rubber  or  sealing-wax,  and  the  like.  '  I  suppose  I  have  an 
instinct,  Mr.  Davis,'  he  said  thoughtfully,  'against  arriving  back 
absolutely  empty-handenl.'  " 


LONDON'S  THEATER  PKOSPEKITY  — WhUe  plays  com'e 
and  go  in  New  York  and  never  find  their  way  to  the  envied 
"road,"  it  must  make  managers  green  to  read  how  easy  a  time 
such  wares  are  having  in  London.  The  Manchester  Guardian 
pictures  that  town  at  present  as  the  Elysian  Fields  of  theatrical 
prosperity.     Thus: 

"Visitors  to  London  who  have  the  tinu*  and  the  taste  for  the 
theater  nuist  have  noticed  the  great  dilficulties  that  have  to  be 
surmounted  before  they  can  see  even  the  worst  of  the  many 
poor  plays  that  occupy  at  present  the  Ix)ndon  theaters.  There 
has  never  been  quite  .such  a  flood  of  i)rosi)erity  there.  When 
you  ask  a  playwTight,  for  instance,  why  he  does  not  produce  the 
fine  play  which  he  told  you  months  ago  was  about  to  'knock 
the  town,'  he  rejilies  with  groans  about  all  the  plays  being 
ovt'rdiu',  and  most  theaters  now  being  five  deep  in  plays  to  be 
produced. 

"The  fact  is  that  almost  anything  will  go  just  now.  People 
are  simply  fighting  to  fling  their  money  into  the  bo.\-of^ice.  No 
one  will  take  off  a  i)lay  if  he  can  helj)  it,  and  no  manager  will 
part  with  a  lease  without  a  premium  that  may  be  as  low  as 
£,')00,  but  is  likely  to  be  £1.000.  Two  years  ago  things  .seemed 
to  be  :dl  up  with  the  Loiulon  theaters.  Four  years  ago  soldiers 
were  being  invited  to  come  in  free,  and  ])rices  of  seats  were 
being  reduced.  To-day  there  is  talk  of  further  increases  in 
the  present  high  figures. 

"And  it  is  not  all  oflicers  on  leave.  Th<>  prosperity  of  almost 
(nery  class  in  London,  along  with  the  curtailment  of  holidays 
and  the  closing  of  many  former  outlets  of  luxury,  such  as  motor- 
cars for  one  class  and  skating  rinks  and  beanfeasts  for  others, 
accounts  for  the  main  part  of  it."' 
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TURNING  FRENCH  LIGHT  ON  OUR  MUSIC 

OUR  NEJtVOUS  8KLF-('0XSC'I0USNESS  will  never 
desert  us.  No  foi-fif^ncr  lands  on  our  shores  but  we 
must  know  what  he  thinks  of  us.  Time  was  when  these 
opinions  were  demanded  of  visitors  while  they  were  coming  up 
the  Bay;  now  we  let  them  get  ashore  and  quiet  down  a  bit. 
Andr<i  Messager,  who  has  T)rought  the  great  French  orcliestra 
to  us  and  given  delight  with  the  organization  that  is  the 
oldest  and  best  in  the  French  capital,  has  one  advantage  over 
many.  He  had  alreadj'  paid  us  a  previous  visit,  the  he  did  not 
find  us  enthusiastically  appreciative  of  his  operetta,  "  V^'-ronique," 
which  he  came  here  a  number  of  jears  ago  to  conduct.  It  is 
safe  to  assume,  tho,  that  he  has  known  something  of  music  in 
America,  so  that  when  Mr.  O.  P.  Jacob  asked  him,  in  behalf  of 
Musical  America  (New  York),  what  effect  he  thought  the  war 
would  have  on  our  artistic  endeavors,  he  did  not  need  to  fall 
back  on  academic  generahties.  Indeed,  he  puts  America  more 
or  less  in  a  class  by  itself,  for  as  to  Europe  he  declares  that  he 
doesn't  "know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  anything  of  artistic 
merit  has  resulted  from  the  war,"  nor  does  he  think  that  the 
war  and  the  many  changes  it  has  wrought  will  have  been  in- 
fluential in  the  future  development  of  French  music.  Because 
war  is  no  new  thing  to  France: 

"To  us  French,  for  example,  the  war  has  not,  exactly,  been 
a  revelation.  For  forty-four  years  we  have  had  this  possible 
war  hanging  over  us  as  a  sword  of  Damocles.  Whatever  we 
undertook,  whatever  were  our  pleasures  or  enterprises,  there  was 
always  that  menacing  specter  looming  up  over  the  horizon. 
For  the  threatening  German  military  Colossus  across  the  border 
would  insist  that  ever-increasing  armaments  beyond  the  power 
of  human  endurance  had  become  urgent  to  safeguard  the  Father- 
land against  the  dangers  of  French  chauvinism.  Our  life  there>- 
fore,  and  with  it,  of  course,  our  musical  life,  has  continued  more 
or  less  along  the  same  lines  as  before." 

Mr.  Jacob  is  nonplussed  at  the  breakdown  of  his  own  prophetic 
divagations,  and,  in  the  inevitable  language  of  our  own  social 
efforts,  asks  the  visiting  Frenchman  how  he  "accounts  for  the 
unprecedented  musical  uplift  in  America  since  our  entrj'  into 
the  war."  And  Mr.  Jacob  learns  that  "that  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter."     Such  as  this: 

"If  to  us  French  the  war  has  only  represented  but  another 
step  in  the  last  half-century's  evolution,  a  consummation,  so  to 
speak,  of  forty-four  years  of  impending  war-atmosphere,  and 
therefore  has  not  been  able  to  change  us  vitallj*.  you  in  America 
have  been  completely  transformed.  The  war  has  changed  your 
habits,  your  economic  and  social  customs,  your  ideas,  possibly 
also  your  ideals,  and  oven  your  laws.  The  moment  the  United 
States  hurried  so  nobly  to  the  assistance  of  her  French  sister 
republic  and  tho  other  Allies,  your  Monroe  Doctrine  became 
obsolete.  For  it  became  evident  that  such  a  doctrine  could  no 
longer  remain  in  force  in  the  face  of  such  a  threatening  common 
enemy.  What  will  you  have?  The  world  changes  continually  . 
and  every  countrj'^  therefore  must  change  with  it.  Did  any  om- 
believe  that  you  would  ever  change  for  the  time  being  to  the 
military  nation  you  have  become?  Who  ever  thought  tliat 
Americans  could  be  brought  to  sacrifice  their  most  important- 
interests  so  whole-heartedly  for  war-purposes?  Assuredly,  th(>n, 
it  is  but  natural  that  with  such  a  complete  and  vital  transforma- 
tion there  should  also  have  come  a  greater  stimulus,  a  warmer 
inspii-ation  for  musical  art.  But  to  what  extent  this  emotional 
musical  uplift  eventually  will  lead  to  a  higher  state  of  artistic 
culture  will  largely  d(>pend,  I  think,  on  the  establishTiu>nt  of  a 
national  conservatory  and,  of  course,  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts. 

"It  is  odd,  is  it  not,  that  among  all  the  great  Powers  it  is  only 
the  United  States  and  England  that  still  lack  such  self-evident 
governmental  institutions?  But  herein  rests  the  sahatiou  for  a 
coimtry's  musical  and  artistic  future.  Just  see  what  the  state 
conservatories  of  Rome,  of  Bologna,  of  Milan  haxo  done  for 
Italy's  musical  cultivation.  The  inlliience  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire requires  no  discussion.  Look  at  Russia,  at  Ger- 
many. ...  A  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  mid  the  National  ConscT- 
vatory  not  only  lend  the  api)ropriate  signi(i<'ance  to  a  country's 
musical  art  as  an  educational  factor,  but  through  their  controlling 
influence  also  exterminates  in  embryo  all  contaminating  aber- 
rating mediocrities." 


Mr.  .Ja^*ol>  queries  -Rhether  Mr.  Messager  was  "really  con- 
vinced tliat  in  all  F^uroi>ean  countries  (-quipix-d  with  such  na- 
tional institutions  musical  art  has  been  mark<'dly  dcAcIoixKi," 
and  he  got  this  retort: 

"Frankl\-  speaking.  I  am  not!  Outside  of  Russia  and  France 
I  fail  to  see  much  progression.  In  Russia  it  has  b<f-n  the  na- 
tional folk-lore  upon  wliich  musical  art  has  been  developed  to 
such  a  striking  degree.  And  in  France  it  has  been  artists  like 
Vincent  d'lndy,  Cesar  Frank,  Debussy,  if  you  will,  who  have 
striven  and  who  ha\e  succcfded  in  breaking  away  from  the 
limitations  of  the  classical,  the  iron-bound  sonata  form.     No  one 
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ALFRED   CORTOT. 

The  Freiu-h  piaui.-it   who  accompanies  the   I'arLs  orrheslra.  and  has 
played  with  mico^ss  lioth  with  iho  orcliestra  .nnfl  in  nx-ital. 


can  deny  the  value  of  the  cla.«sics.  But  just  as  you  can  not 
crowd  a  number  of  people  into  a  room  ever  so  spacious  without 
opening  the  windows  and  repleni.-^hing  the  air — if  the  jHople  are 
to  live— .so  no  art  can  remain  alive  that  is  not  reph  nish<-d  with 
newer,  fresher  elements.  And  an  art  that  does  not  jirogrtss  is 
not  alive,  it  is  dead." 

The  "delicate  stibjcct "  was  there  ready  to  hand,  "Had  Ger- 
many progressed  musically?" 

"Since  Wagner,  certainly  not.  I  <lo  not  ignore  the  ability. 
>es,  even  gi-nius.  of  a  Strauss.  But  I  look  uj>on  him  as  a  supreme 
artist  of  the  orchestra  rather  than  as  a  musical  creative  genius. 
He  hi-ts  not  said  a  singh  thing  musically  that  has  not  be<n  said 
btfore.  Where  has  he  created  anything  new,  as  did  a  Wagner, 
a  Beethoven?  No.  Wagner  seems  to  have  been  the  la.«t  of 
Avhat  maybe  termed  the  Be«'tho\  en  era  in  Germany.  And  since 
Wagner — rien!" 

The  inevitable  question  after  this  enthusiasm  for  the  German 
musical  classics — one  of  which  figured  on  Mossa^r's  earlii-st 
programs  here — was  whether  voices  are  raised  in  obj<vtion  to  the 
production  of  Beithovm.  Schubert,  and  S<-hunu»nn  in  Franco. 
We  reproduce  the  interviewer's  report  thus: 

"  Why.  no.*  Uen>  Mr.  Messager  1>ocame  infiniti-ly  diplomatic. 
'You  se(f  the  question  h;vs  never  b»M'n  raise<l  a.<  lo  whether  or  not 
these  works  should  be  pn^duced.  Of  course.  1  can  not  tcU  yoU 
what  the  answer  to  such  a  qtiostion  would  haAo  l>con.* " 


TO  CHARGE,  OR  NOT,  FOR  SOLDIERS'  COMFORTS? 


SHALL  THE  SOLDIER  PAY,  or  shall  he  have  "every- 
thing free"  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  provide  for  his  comfort?  The  policies  of  the 
two  organizations  are  at  -^'ariance  both  in  theorj^  and  practise, 
and  the  discussion  of  their  change  to  uniformity  is  still  on. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  charges,  and 
must  charge,  since  its  ministra- 
tions arc  in  an  allied  sense  a 
part  of  the  army  organiza- 
tion. Report,  according  to 
the  Catholic  organ  America 
(New  York),  represents  Gen- 
eral Pershing  as  requesting  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  "to  es- 
tablish canteens  in  France 
and  to  retail  the  little  com- 
forts and  luxuries  thej^  ha-v^e 
been  giving  away  at  prices 
tallying  with  those  charged 
by  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment." Some  misunder- 
standings h&ve  arisen  over  the 
canteen  or  post  exchange  con- 
ducted by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
France,  and  a  statement  has 
been  submitted  by  Mr.  Fred 
B.  Shipp,  who,  according  to 
Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  "knows 
more  about  the  facts  inA^olved 
than  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States."  In  an  official 
statement  issued  bj'  the  Asso- 
ciation he  clears  up  some 
points  that  were  apparently 
misunderstood  by  our  boys 
who  were  among  the  first 
o^er  there,  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  our  initial  efforts  when  or- 
ganization was  in  its  earliest 

stages,  and  who  are  with  us  again  with  the  lionorablc  badges 
of  their  devotion.     We  read: 

"In  the  summer  of  1917  the  military  authorities  inq-uired  as 
to  how  fully  the  '  Y '  was  prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for 
canteen  servi<'e  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  After 
several  confereijces  Avith  (Jeneral  Pershing's  Headquarters,  it" 
was  agreed  that  we  should  assume  full  charge  of  this  service, 
including  the  purchase  of  stock  in  America,  in  Great  Britain, 
in  France,  and  in  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe. 

••  Bulletin  No.  33,  issued  by  General  Pershing's  Chief  of  Staff, 
stated  that  goods  were  to  be  sold  at  the  scAeral  'Y'  centers  at 
purchase  cost  price,  plus  cost  of  transportation,  with  a  slight 
margin  added  to  cover  goods  lost  in  transit;  that  if  any  profit 
should  arise,  the  '  Y'  would  use  it  exclusively  for  the  men  of  the 
Army;  that  these  canteens  would  be  operated  under  the  general 
direction  of  tlie  respectiAe  army  officers;  and  that  the  plan 
was  designed  to  release  enlisted  men  for  direct  mihtary  service. 

"A  few  of  the  men,  accustomed  to  the  canteens  operated  by 
the  Army,  were  not  entirely  pleased  witli  this  arrangement. 
Several  'Y'  leaders  also  felt  that  the  plan  had  in  it  possihjlKios 
of  embarrassment  for  the  Association,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
shortage  of  sui)plies  under  war-conditions  and  of  the  scarcity 
and  excessive  cost  of  ocean  transportation.  When  the  Army 
Bnllelin  authorizing  the  arrangement  was  issued,  however,  we 
all  entered  heartily  into  the  plan. 


A  SALVATION  LASSIE. 

She  takes  the  soldier's  sous,  if  he  has  any  to  give: 
douprhnnts  just  the  same.  aii>  wav. 


"Unfortunately  for  the  'Y,'  the  ship  carrjang  our  first  cargo 
of  supplies  was  submarined  off  the  French  coast.  Before  an- 
other ship  arrived  it  was  necessarj-,  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  men,  to  pick  up  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  France 
at  retail  war-prices  such  small  quantities  of  supplies  as  could 
be  found.     No  profit  was  attempted  on  these  high-cost  goods, 

and  frequently  they  were  sold 
much  below  the  purchase  price. 
Many  of  the  soldiers,  how- 
ever, accustomed  to  prewar 
prices  at  home,  could  not 
understand  what  seemed  like 
'high  prices,'  and  thus  the 
charge  of  profiteering  began. 

"About  the  time  our  first 
shipment  from  America  ar- 
riA'ed,  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
pai'tment  also  received  a  large 
stock  of  canteen  supplies  which 
had  been  ordered  before  this 
service  was  turned  over  to  the 
*Y.'  These  goods  were  placed 
on  sale  to  the  soldiers  at  the 
few  Commissarj-  Sales  Stores 
which  the  Army  had  estab- 
hshed  and  were  sold  at  gov- 
ernment prices — cost  at  the 
factory  in  America,  with 
nothing  added  for  transporta- 
tion. The  contrast  between 
these  prices  and  ours,  which 
included  the  heaA^j-  ocean  trans- 
portation cost,  again  placed 
the  Association  in  an  unfavor- 
able light,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  added  nothing  for 
motor  -  transportation  or  for 
overhead  expenses. 

"The  fact  that  one  or  two 
other  organizations  were,  by 
agi-eement,  allowed  to  furnish 
limited  canteen  service  at  a 
few  designated  points,  and 
that  this  service  was  usually 
free,  established  a  precedent 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
soldiers  which  they  felt  the 
'  Y '  should  follow  at  its  many 
luindrcxls  of  centers.  While  our  free  distribution  of  supplies 
on  the  front  line  in  times  of  important  actions  aggregated 
considerably  more  than  the  free  distribution  of  other  organiza- 
tions, the  aAerage  soldier  was  imprest  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  time  he  paid  for  his  supplies  at  the  'Y'  canteens,  while 
on  sucli  special  occa^iions  as  this  other  canteen  service  w^as 
available  to  him  it  was  on  a  free  basis.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  plan  provided  in  Bulletin  No.  33  placed  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  position  of  being  practically  the  only  American 
agency  in  France  dealing  with  the  soldier  on  a  commercial 
basis.  Our  extensive  program  of  ngidar  service  to  him, 
at  the  base  ports,  in  the  training  ar(>as,  and  in  the  front-line 
trenches:  for  example,  the  furnishing  of  reading  matter, 
writing  materials,  movies,  concerts,  theatrical  entertainments, 
athletic  supplies,  and  all  else  that  goes  with  a  'Y'  hut  or  dugout 
in  France — all  of  it  witlu)ut  charge — was  obscured  in  the  minds 
of  many  because  we  were  also  handling  merchandise  at  what 
often  appears  to  them  to  be  exorbitant  prices." 

A  further  occasion  for  misunderstanding  with  some,  and 
especially  among  those  of  our  l)oys  whose  patriotism  tolerates 
no  language  but  English  and  no  economic  system  but  that  of 
"good  old  United  States,"  is  the  fact  that  business  is  necessarily 
done  with  PYench  money.     ]Mr.  Shipp  offers  a  simple  explanation: 

"In  appearance  the  franc  looks  much  like  our  twentj'-five- 


but  he  gets  the 
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cent  piece,  and  unconsciously  one  feels  that  it  should  have  the 
same  purehasinj?  power.  Its  actual  value,  however,  is  about 
seventeen  and  a  half  ccmts.  When  used  in  one  of  our  eant<;ens 
to  purchase  a  standard  article  which  until  recently  retailed  at 
home  for  ten  cents,  but  which  now  costs  probably  that  much  at 
wholesale,  and  to  which  increased  cost  the  'Y'  has  add(?(l  five 
cents  for  ocean  transportation,  it  yields  the  soldier  so  little 
change  that  unless  he  takes  all  the  facts  into  consideration  he 
feels  he  is  being  robbed. 

"We  must  also  recognize  that  among  the  several  thousand 
workers  whom  the  'Y'  has  sent  to  France,  there  are  neces- 
sarily some  who  are  entirely  unsuited  to  this  service,  and  altho 
these  workers,  after  a  fair  trial,  are  sent  home,  their  stay  is 
often  long  enough  for  them  greatly  to  injure  the  Association, 
particularly  when  they  are  employed  in  canteen  service.  1  am 
glad,  however,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  while  most 
of  our  workers  in  France  came  to  us  without  prcA  ious  experience 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  st-rvice,  these  lawyers,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
clergymen,  college  professors,  and  men  and  women  from  nearly 
every  other  walk  of  life  in  America,  have  in  most  castas  'made 
good,'  and  have  performed  an  unselfish  ser\  ice  for  the  welfare  of 
the  soldiers.  A  significant  testimony  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  have  been  wounded  or  gassed  and  that  several, 
including  two  women,  have  lost  their  lives  under  enemy  fire. 

"The  cause,  I  believe,  of  a  good  deal  of  rec^cnt  criticism  has 
not  been  so  much  the  prices  charged  as  the  fact  that  the  '  Y '  in 
certain  instances  was  unable  fully  to  carry  out  its  plan  to  provide 
free  canteen  supplies  to  the  men  as  they  were  going  into  action 
or  as  they  were  coming  out.  The  reason  for  this  was  not  a 
shortage  of  supplies,  but  the  absolute  inability  to  secure  the 
necessary  motor  transportation.  Over  and  over  again,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  has  found  himself  on  the  extreme  front 
battle-line  with  absolutely  no  supplies  to  give  to  the  fighting  and 
wounded  men,  while  at  the  same  time  our  stores  back  of  the  line 
were  well  stocked.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  motor-transport 
situation  in  France  during  the  'past  few  months  will  immediately 
free  the  'Y'  from  responsibility  in  this  matter.  It  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  exceptional  fighting  actiAity  of  recent 
weeks." 

The  Knights  of  Columbus,  however,  prefer  to  stick  to  their 
original  principle.  Mr.  William  J.  Mulligan,  Chairman  of  the 
K.  of  C.  Committee  on  War  Activities,  is  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Times  as  saying:  "We  have  made  it  a  first  principle  of  our 
work  to  charge  for  nothing,  and  that  principle  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  The  other  war-relief 
organizations  cooperating  with  us  have  given  their  concurrence 
to  this  policy."  America  answers  the  criticism  that  the  free 
policy  is  "pauperizing"  the  men,  and  goes  on  to  consider  the 
financial  condition  of  the  average  soldier: 

"His  overseas  pay  is  very  limited,  when  allotments,  insur- 
ance, and  so  on,  are  deducted.  He  receives  his  leave  and 
naturally  'l)lows'  himself  to  elaborate  food  and  entertainment 
in  any  near-by  city  that  has  these  things  for  sale.  When  young 
men  have  been  through  mankind's  finest  imitation  of  Hades, 
they  emerge  a  little  eager  for  the  good  things  of  life,  and  who 
shall  deny  them?  The  good  things  of  life  are  only  to  be  obtained 
upon  a  certain  tariff,  which,  if  si>dulously  consulted,  will  be 
found  to  bear  rather  a  cond(>scending  relation  toward  a  soldier's 
spending  money.  The  soldier,  then,  often  finds  himself  in  a 
position  where  he  is  not  able  to  afford  the  light  little  luxiu-ies 
given  to  him  by  the  Knights.  Now  Avho  shall  say  that  he  be 
denied  these  luxuries  until  such  time  as  he  earns  more  monej"  to 
pay  for  them*' 

"Take  the  case  of  our  men  at  home.  Refer  to  the  news- 
papers again,  and  this  time  we  are  sure  of  the  truth  of  the 
reports  because  we  ha\e  witnessed  the  fact  with  our  own  eyes. 
Our  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  a  big  city,  spending  their  furloughs, 
exhaust  their  scant\'  funds, ^car(*lessly,  j)erhaps.  but  do  we 
stipulate  that  they  must  consider  all  the  risks  before  they 
plunge  into  an  (>nemy  barrage'?  Thej"  ha^e  no\\her«>  to  lay  their 
heads,  and  they  have  no  money,  or  very,  very  little.  Is  it 
better  for  them,  to  go  to  a  cheap  lodging-house,  where  they  will 
meet  some  of  the  vile  specimens  of  humanity  which  our  gro- 
tesque civili/.t^tion  produces?  Or  would  you,  wt-re  the  iiar- 
tieular  soldier  or  sailor  yoiu*  own  son  or  your  own  brotluT, 
prefer  to  have  him  accept  the  ben(>ficence  of  the  Amerie^m 
people  through  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  who  conduct  servict'- 
liouses  containing  good,  clean  beds  in  good,  wholesome  sur- 
roundings, for  those  very  boys'? 

"Moreover,  the  Knights  are  tjie  trustees  of  a  public  fund 


raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation's  defenders.  If,  through 
wise  and  economical  administration,  the  Knights  find  thxit 
they  are  able  to  supply  the  boys  with  beds  and  other  n(-<«-ssities 
or  luxuries  entirely  frei-  of  charge,  why  in  the  sa/^-nrd  name  of 
charity  should  anybody  challenge  their  right  to  do  so?  Scout 
the  thought  tliat  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  spoiled  by  this 
happy  application  of  a  public  fund.  Our  soldiers  and  sailors  may 
have  a  cogent  reply  to  this  ridiculous  assertion  when  they  return 
from  the  wars;  they  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  have 
been  spoiled,  that  we  have  sat  at  home  investing  our  money 
at  four  and  more  per  cent,  a  year  aft^-r  Uncle  Samuel  has  dustiyi 
his  knctes  in  an  attemi)t  to  get  us  to  do  so,  while  they  have  bf<'n 
faciVig  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  stniggling  through  the  horrors 
of  the  battle-field." 


CHRISTIANITY'S   VICTORY 

GLOOMY  WORDS  uttered  during  the  past  four  years 
about  the  failure  of  Christianity  ha\e  their  very  cor- 
rective in  concurrent  events.  It  only  needs  a  historic 
sense,  as  The  Churchman  (New  York)  points  out,  to  prove  the 
falsity  of  these  dark  forebodings.  Moreover,  the  prospect  of 
victory  in  no  wise  offers  us  the  hkelihood  of  its  acceptance  in 
unchristian  mood.  In  fact,  to  prove  the  enormous  advance  of 
present-day  Christianity  over  that  of  earlier  days,  the  writer 
turns  to  the  records  of  "Christian  wrath"  shown  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  "type  of  the  p>erfect  crusading  knight,  fighting  solely 
for  the  faith  with  Christian  devotion  and  humility."  How  hia 
behavior  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  "differs  from  plain  lirutal 
cruelty  is  not  clear  to  the  disinterested  reader  of  histor\\"  The 
writer  quoted  from  is  Raymond  of  Agiles,  who  was  one  of  the 
clergy  in  the  train  of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  an  eye- 
witness of  this  event  ending  the  first  crusade: 

•"Among  the  first  to  enter  was  Tancred  and  the  Duke  of 
Lothringia  (Godfrey),  who  on  that  day  shed  quantities  of  Idood 
almost  beyond  belief.  After  them,  the  host  mounted  the  walls 
and  now  the  Saracens  suffered.  Yet,  altho  the  city  was  all  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  the  Saracens  resisted  the  party  of 
C-ount  Raymond  as  if  they  were  never  going  to  be  taken.  But 
when  our  men  had  mastered,  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  towers, 
then  wonderful  things  were  to  be  seen.  Numbers  of  the  Sara- 
cens were  beheaded — which  was  the  easiest  for  them;  others 
were  shot  with  arrows,  or  forced  to  jump  from  the  towers^ others 
were  slowly  tortured  and  were  burned  in  flames.  In  the  streets 
and  open  places  of  the  town  were  seen  i)iles  of  heads  an^  hands 
and  feet.  One  rode  about  everA'\vhere  amid  the  corpses  of  men 
and  horses.  But  these  were  small  matters!  Let  us  go  to  Solo- 
mon's temple,  where  they  were  wont  to  chant  their  rites  and 
solemnities.  What  had  been  done  there?  If  we  speak  the 
truth,  we  exceed  belief:  let  this  suffice.  In  the  temple  and  porch 
of  Solomon  one  rode  in  lilood  up  to  the  knees  and  even  to  the 
horses'  bridles  by  the  just  and  marvelous  .Fudgment  of  God, 
in  order  that  the  same  place  which  so  long  had  endured  their 
blasphemies  against  him  should  receive  their  blood." 

So  the  Cnisaders  wrought;  and  what  joy  did  they  feel  I  Ray- 
mond continues: 

"When  the  city  was  taken  it  was  worth  the  whole  long  lalwr 
to  witness  the  devotion  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  sepulcher  of  the 
Lord.  For  their  hearts  presented  to  God.  \  ictor  and  triumphant, 
vows  of  praise  which  they  were  unable  to  explain.  A  new  day, 
new  joy  and  exultation,  new  and  perix-tual  gladness,  the  eon- 
summation  of  toil  and  devotion  dnnv  forth  from  all  new  words, 
new  songs.  This  day,  I  say.  glorious  in  e\ery  age  to  come, 
turned  all  our  griefs  and  toils  into  joy  and  exultation." 

Plight  centuries  after  the  First  Crusade,  "General  Allenbj', 
merely  a  British  soldier  with  no  cnisader's  pretensions,  enters  the 
Holy  City  as  conqueror,  but  he  pa,>^sos  through  the  gate  on  foot 
and  he  ii^sues  orders  that  tlie  Mo.sque  of  Omar  is  to  l>e  resix>ct4«d, 
and  he  places  a  guard  to  enforce  his  order."  This  is  an  augurj- 
for  the  futun^  that  "we  shall  behave  l>etter  than  Oodfn\v." 
The  writer  concludes : 

"What,  .nfter  all.  gives  us  gniund  as  wo  look  back  o\er  his- 
tory' for  not  being  altogether  cnisiit  to  earth  by  the  war's  rev- 
elations of  l>estiaUty  and  materialism,  is  that  some  things  which 
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so-called  Christians  did  in  the  Middle  Ages,  without  self-rebuke 
or  scandalizing  public  opinion,  could  not  be  done  to-day  under 
any  circumstances  by  Christian  nations.  Even  the  German 
High  Command  could  not  go  the  whole  length  that  the  good 
Christian  knight  Godfrey  went  in  his  victory  over  the  Saracen. 
When  we  get  too  downhearted  about  the  failure  of  twentieth- 
century  Christianity  or  the  utter  materiahsm  of  the  modern  world, 
let  us  remember  that  it  was  Germany's  sin  of  cruelty  more  than 
any  other  cause  which  brought  upon  her  the  wratli  of  the  world. 
An  age  less  Christian  than  ours  would  not  have  felt  the  concern 
about  Belgium  which  the  nations  allied  against  Germany  have 
felt.  It  may  also  be  considered  an  asset  in  modernity's  favor 
that  the  altruistic  and  Christian  sentiments  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
program  for  world  peace  have  been  willingly  espoused  by  his 
countrymen  at  the  sacrifice  of,  if  need  be,  five  millions  of  men  and 
billions  of  wealth. 

"But  we  think  that  victory  will  offer  us  the  opportunity'  to 
reveal  stiU  further  gains  over  the  Aliddle  Ages  in  Christian 
mood." 


THE   SOLDIER'S   LACK   OF  HATE 


How  THE  SOLDIER  VIEWS  THE  ENEMY  is  one  of 
the  paradoxical  but  cheering  manifestations  of  the 
war.  The  he  has  seen  hell  let  loose  he  can  speak  of 
his  brutal  foe  with  a  calm  that  is  bewildering  to  the  civilian. 
The  blood  has  often  boiled  as  we  have  read  of  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  pitiless  cruelty  to  people  helpless  in  the 
German's  hand.  An  intimate  picture  of  the  French  soldier's 
attitude  toward  the  German  is  given  by  Dr.  Karl  Reiland,  of 
St.  George's  Church,  New  York.  Dr.  Reiland  M^as  asked  bj-  the 
Red  Cross  to  go  before  the  men  in  the  cantonments  here  and 
present  particularlj-  to  them  the  assurance  of  the  care  their 
families  would  recei\'e  from  the  Red  Cross  while  they  were 
absent  in  France.  He  felt,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  that  "it 
was  not  right  for  any  man  to  appear  before  men  who  were 
going  into  the  inferno  of  the  battle-field  unless  he,  too,  knew 
something  of  what  they  were  to  go  through."  So  he  has  visited 
the  battle-line  from  Soissons  to  Reims,  and  his  testimony  on  the 
particular  point  we  mention  is  valuable  for  those  who  hold 
bitterness  in  their  hearts  toward  a  defeated  foe,  partieularlj' 
those  of  them  who  were  helpless  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
ruthless  leaders.     He  saj's: 

"In  sjnte  of  what  France  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Ger- 
manj-,  her  soldiers  have  the  least  hatred  in  their  hearts  and 
display  the  most  kindness  toward  the  German  prisoners  of  any 
of  the  Allied  soldiers.  Why.  when  I  was  talking  to  the  little 
Boche  in  the  hospital  a  French  general  who  was  passing  through 
the  ward  came  up,  looked  down  at  him.  patted  his  blond  head, 
and  sighed  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  'Too  young!  too  yoimg 
for  war!' 

"I  saw  another  French  otticer  lift  a  wounded  German  up  and 
take  a  pillow  from  under  his  head  because  the  pillow  was  too 
high  and,  when  the  ambulance  moved  or  went  over  a  rut,  the 
G«'rinan"s  head  would  be  bumj)ed.  He  held  the  man's  head  on 
his  arm  until  the  stretcher  was  lowered,  when  he  put  the  pillow 
back.     You  can't  put  down  a  sjurit  as  divine  as  that." 

That  this  can  be  the  spirit  in  face  of  Germany's  military  r61o 
is  matter  for  wonder.  The  thing  that  is  ov(<rpowered  at  last  is 
not  changed,  as  is  shown  in  the  dispatch  dated  November  11 
to  the  New  York  Times  by  Walter  Duranty,  eoneerniiig  the  fate 
in  the  very  last  hours  of  the  struggle  of  th(>  city  that  had  been 
th<'  Kaiser's  headquarters: 

"Even  m  its  death  agony  German  militarism  clung  fast  to  its 
principle  of  hideous  savagery.  All  this  morning  the  German 
l)alteries  ha\e  been  pouring  a  deluge  of  high  explosives  and 
l)oison-gas  on  Me/.ieres.  where  20,000  civilians— men,  women, 
and  children  are  iienned  like  lrai)t  rats  without  po.ssibility  of 
escap(>. 

"Words  can  not  depict  the  plight  of  the  victims  of  this  crown- 
ing German  atrocity.  Westward  the  l)road  stream  of  tli(>  Meuse 
cuts  tlu'ui  otT  froni  an  army  of  their  counlrynu'ii.  whose  soldiers, 
maddened  to  frenzy,  are  giving  their  lives  without  a  thought  in 


the  eft'ort  to  reenforee  under  the  pitiless  hail-storm  their  scanty 
detachments  on  the  eastern  bank.  For  the  moment  no  other 
succor  is  possible 

"At  six  last  night  the  torment  of  Mezieres  began.  Incendiary 
shells  fired  a  hospital,  and  by  the  glare  of  a  hundred  fires  the 
wounded  were  evacuated  to  the  shelter  of  the  cellars  in  which 
the  whole  population  was  crouching.  That  was  not  enough  to 
appease  the  bitter  blood-lust  of  the  Germans  in  defeat.  Collars 
maj'  give  protection  from  fire  or  me>hnite,  but  they  are  worse 
than  death-traps  against  the  heavy  fumes  of  poisonous  gas. 

"So  the  murderous  order  was  given  to-day,  and  faithfully 
the  German  gunners  carried  it  out.  In  a  town  that  has  been 
protected  by  miles  of  invaded  territory  from  war's  horrors  there 
were  no  gas-masks  for  the  civilians  and  no  chemicals  that  might 
permit  them  to  save  Uves  with  improvised  head-coverings.  Here 
and  there,  perhaps,  a  mother  fixes  a  mask^  found  as  by  miracle 
on  the  body  of  a  dead  enemy,  across  her  .son's  face,  that  he,  at 
least,  may  escape  the  death  she  knows  will  take  her.  Others 
may  pass  the  shell-barrier  and  reach,  stunned  and  torn,  the 
comparative  shelter  of  the  neighboring  woods,  but  they  wiU  be 
fortunate  exceptions.  The  great  majority  must  submit  to 
martyrdom — final  testimony  that  civilization  is  a  thing  apart 
from  the  imclean  barbarism  of  the  Boche." 


GERMANY'S   MORAL  DEFEAT 

To  TURN  A  PROPHECY  INTO  A  MORAL  is  all  that 
one  needs  in  reconsidering  many  of  the  things  wTitten 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  In  The  Literary  Digest 
for  December  19,  1914,  we  printed  an  article  on  "Germany's 
Moral  Force,"  which  makes  illuminative  reading  at  this  time. 
It  ran  thus: 

German  defeat  is  figured  out  by  Prof.  Henri  Bergson,  the 
French  philosopher  and  academician,  in  the  Bulletin  des  Armies 
(Paris).  He  bases  his  statement  on  the  fact  that  she  is  destined 
to  exhaust  her  stores  not  only  of  material  but  also  of  moral 
forces.  Quite  contrary  is  the  condition  of  France,  as  he  sees  it, 
whose  power,  both  moral  and  material,  "does  not  exhaust 
itself,"  but  "renews  itself  unceasingly."  Professor  Bergson's 
argument  is  that  Germany's  spirit  is  animated  by  false  ideals, 
which  will  fade  when  she  begins  to  want  for  material  resources. 
After  canvassing  the  resources  of  both  sides,  in  foodstuffs, 
munitions,  and  men,  and  striking  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
Allies,  he  asks: 

"What  of  moral  forces,  which  are  invisible,  tho  of  the  greater 
importance,  because  they  can  supplement  the  others,  and 
because  without  them  material  forces  are  worth  nothing? 

"The  moral  energy  of  races,  as  of  individuals,  subsists  only 
through  an  ideal  that  is  sujierior  to  them  and  stronger  than  they. 
When  courage  wanes,  they  hold  fast  to  this  ideal.  Now,  what  is 
the  ideal  of  Germany  to-day?  The  time  is  past  when  her  phi- 
losophers proclaimed  the  inviolability  of  right,  the  eminent 
dignity  of  the  person,  the  obligation  of  one  people  to  respect 
another.  Germany,  militarized  by  IMissia,  has  cast  asid«>  these 
noble  ideas,  which  for  tiie  most  part  she  imbibed  from  France 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  Revolution.  She  has 
created  a  new  so\d  frtr  herself,  or  rather  she  has  meekly  accepted 
the  one  that  Bismarck  gave  her.  The  famous  line,  "Might 
makes  Right,'  has  been  attribut<'d  to  this  statesman.  In  truth, 
Bismarck  no\er  said  it,  for  he  knew  the  distinction  between 
right  and  might.  Right,  in  his  eyes,  was  simply  the  will  of  the 
strongest,  whicii  is  embodied  in  the  law  that  the  conqueror 
imposes  on  the  conquered.  In  this  consisted  his  inoralitj';  and 
Germany  of  to-day  knows  no  other." 

Furthermore,  Professor  Bergson  says  Germany  makes  a  cult 
of  "l)rute  forc<>."  and,  believing  herself  the  most  powerful 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  "she  is  wholly  absorbed  in  self- 
adoration."     We  read  then  that — 

"?>om  tliis  ]M'i(le  i^roceeds  her  energy.  Her  moral  force  is 
only  the  conlidence  that  her  material  force  inspires.  That  is  to 
say,  here  again  she  is  living  on  her  reser\'es,  and  has  no  means  of 
replenishmcTit.  I^ong  before  England  began  to  blockade  her 
coast,  slie  had  blockaded  herself  morally  by  isolating  herself 
from  all  ideals  capable  of  revivifying  her." 
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Right  in  line 

In  line  with  the  Nation's  need — and  yours 

Every  time  you  use  CamphelVs  wholesome  and  economical  Tomato 
Soup  on  your  table  you  benefit  yourself  and  your  family,  and  you  help 
the  national  food  program,  too. 

Made  from  choice  and  nutritious  materials,  prepared  with  extreme  care 
and  daintiness  in  the  immaculate  Campbell  kitchens,  perfectly  cooked  and 
blended  by  expert  soup-makers — this  tempting  soup  comes  to  you  all  pure 
nourishment.  You  have  no  waste,  no  cooking  cost,  no  labor.  And  th^ 
contents  of  every  can  gives  you  two  cans  of  rich  satisfying  soup. 

Above  all  is  its  value  as  a  promoter  of  energy  and  health 


Beside  its  own  nourishing 
quality  it  tones  and  strengthens 
the  digestive  powers  and  helps 
the  body  processes  to  obtain 
•more  nourishrrlent  from  all  the 
food  you  eat.  It  is  a  distinct  aid 
in  promoting  vigorous  physical 
condition. 

Served  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato 
it  is  even  more  strengthening 
as  well  as  more  delicious. 


You  can  serve  it  in  various  easy 
ways  to  make  it  as  light  or  as  hearty 
as  you  choose;  so  that  it  fits  many 
different  tastes  and  occasions. 

Children  enjoy  it  and  thrive 
on  it.  And  it  is  especially  help- 
ful to  them  during  their  long 
hard  period  of  winter  study  and 
work.  Give  them  as  much  and 
as  often  as  they  want  of  this 
sustaining  soup. 


Save 
Deliveries 


Order  it  from  your  grocer  b}'  the  case.     This  saves 
extra  deliveries.     And  you  have  it  ready  for  your  table    / 
any  time  at  three  minutes'  notice.  ^^^ 

21  kinds         12c  a  can 


OUPS 


LOOK  PDH  TAE   Ti^D-AhD-^VrWrE  LABEL 


difficult 
parody. 


of   all   the 
yet,   when 


ONE  of  the  most 
arts  is  that  of 
it  is  well  done,  it  is  one  of  the  most  de 
lightful.  To  see  some  of  the  pomposities 
of  our  pet  poets  deftly  hold  up  to  ridicule 
is  a  joy  which  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  seriousness  with  which  our  bards  take 
themselves.  We  are  indebted  to  Carolyn 
Wells  for  an  anthology  of  wit  and  fun 
which  she  has  entitled  "Such  Nonsense," 
and,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  are  free 
to  indulge  in  a  little  fun,  and  she  provides 
it  with  a  generous  hand.  What  could  be 
more  neat  than  this  parody  of  the  Neo- 
Celts  done  by  the  master  of  humorous 
verse  in  America: 

MAVRONE 

One  of  Those  Sad  Irish  Poems 
By  Arthur  Guiterman 
From  Arranmore  the  weary  miles  I've  come; 

An'  all  the  way  I've  heard 
A  Shrawn  that's  kep'  me  silent,  speechless,  dumb, 

Not  sayin'  any  word. 
An'  was  it  then  the  Stirawn  of  Eire,  you'll  say, 

For  liim  that  died  the  death  on  Carrisbool':" 
It  was  not  that;  nor  was  it,  by  the  ivay. 

The  Sons  of  Garnim  blitherin'   their  drool; 
Nor  was  it  any  Crowdie  of  the  Shee, 

Or  Itt,  or  Himm,  nor  wail  of  Barryhoo 
Nor  Barrywhich  that  stilled  the  tone  of  me. 

'Twas  but  my  own  heart  cryin'  out  for  you 
Magraw,  Bullecn,  shinnanigan,  Boru, 

Aroon,  Machree,  Aboo! 

Turning  now  to  the  undisputed  ruler 
of  England's  humorous  versifiers,  we  find 
Sir  Owen  Seaman,  the  editor  of  Punch, 
poking  fun  at  those  solemn  fellows  who 
regale  us  with  ponderous  poems  from 
Asia — in  translation: 

FROM  THE  SANSCRIT  OF 
MATABILIWAIJO 

By  Sir  Owen  Se.\man 
Wind!  a  word  with  thee!  thou  goest  where  my 

Woll-Prcscrvcd  lies 
On  her  bed  of  Iwnny  briers  keeping  off  the  wicked 

flies. 

Thou  shalt  know  her  by  th'  aroma  of  her  bosom, 

which  is  musk, 
And  her  ivories  that  glisten  like  an  elephantine 

tusk. 

Seek  her  coral-guarded   tympanum   and    wliisper 

"  Poppinjai!" 
And    (referring    to    her    lover)    kindly   add.   "  A- 

lal-lal-lai!" 

Breeze!    tliou    knowest    ni.v    condition;    state    it 

broadly,  if  you  plea.sc. 
In  a  smattering  of  Indo-Turco-Perso-.Iapanese. 

Say  my  youth  is  flitting  freely,   and   before  the 

season  goes' 
From  tlie  garden  of  my  Tfltsi  I  am  fain  to  pluck  a 

rose. 

Tell  her  I'm  a  wanton  Sull  (wliat  a  Sull  really  is 
She    may    know,    perhap.s — I    count    it    one    of 
.Mlah's  mysteries). 

I'l}  .  ()  bles.se(l  Breeze,  and  thither  bring  me  l>ack 

the  net  result; 
Fly  as  nies  the  rude  niosciuito  from   Alidullah's 

catapult. 

Fly  a-s  flies  tin-  rusty  rickshaw  of  the  Kununay- 

asan, 
Wlien  he  scents  a  Hippopotam  down  the  groves 

of  Oulistan. 

Fly  and  cull,   (>  cull,  a  .section  of  my    Pipkin's 

purple  tress; 
Tliou    shalt    And    me   drinking   deeply    with    the 

I>ords  that  rule  the  mess; 

Qiiafllng  mead  and  mighty  so<las  with  the  .IdhnlH. 

TiOrds  of  War, 
Talking     "jungle   in    the   gun-room"    imdennsith 

tl>e  diHHlar. 


Hoo  Tawa!  I  go  to  join  them;  he  that  cometh 

late  is  curst, 
For  the  Lords  of  War  (by  Akbar)  have  a  most 

amazing  thirst! 

Here  is  a  neat  "take  off"  of  the  senti- 
mental cradle  song,  and  the  lure  of  the 
lullaby  lies  in  its  lilting  refrain. 

A  LULLABY 

A  little  old  man  came  riding  by, 

Says  I,  says  I. 
Says  I:  "Old  man,  your  horse  will  die," 

Says  I,  says  I. 
"And,  if  he  dies,  I'll  tan  his  skin," 

Says  he,  says  he, 
"And,  if  he  hves,  I'll  ride  him  agin," 

Says  he,  says  he. 

Carolyn  Wells  herself  is  an  apt  paro- 
dist and  she  gives  us  several  examples  of 
how  some  of  the  great  poets  would  have 
•^vritten  the  famous  "Purple  Cow."  Lest 
any  one  should  have  forgotten  it,  we  give 
it  once  more  before  we  turn  to  its  varied 
versions. 

PURPLE  COW 

By  Gelett  Burgess 

I  never  saw  a  Pvu-ple  Cow, 

I  never  hope  to  see  one; 

But  I  can  teU  you,  anyhow, 

I'd  rather  see  than  be  one. 

Hear  Shelley  celebrate,  not  a  skj'lark, 
but  a  cow. 

Mr.  p.  Bysshe  Shelley 
Han  to  thee,  blithe  spirit! 

Cow  thou  never  wert; 
But  in  life  to  cheer  it 
Playcst  thy  full  part 
In  purple  Unes  of  impremeditated  art. 

The  pale  purple  color 

Melts  around  thy  sight 
Like  a  star,  but  didler. 

In  the  broad  daylight. 
I'd  see  thee,  but  I  woidd  not  be  thee  if  I  might. 

We  look  before  and  after 

At  cattle  as  they  browse; 
Our  most  hearty  laughter 
Something  sad  must  rouse. 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  Purple 
Cows. 

Then  we  get  the  quintessence  of  the 
Lake  School  in  this. 

Mr.  W.  Wordsworth 
She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  tlie  springs  of  Dee; 
A  Cow  'whom  there  were  few  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  see. 
A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Greeting  the  smiling  East 
Is  not  so  purple.  I  must  own, 

.\s  that  erratic  beast. 
She  lived  imknown,  that  Cow,  and  so 

I  never  chanced  to  see; 
But  if  1  liad  to  bo  one,  oh. 

The  difference  to  me! 

This  has  all  the  music  of  the  authentic 
S\vin])urne. 

Mr.  a.  Swinburne 
Oh,  Cow  of  rare,  rapturous  vision. 

Oh,  purple,  impalpable  Cow, 
Do  you  browse  in  a  Dream  Field  Elysian, 
.\re  you  purpling  pleasantly  now? 

By  the  side  of  wan  waves  do  you  langui.sh? 

Or  in  the  lithe  lush  of  the  grove? 
While  vainly  I  .search  in  my  anguish, 

O  Bovine  of  mauve! 

Dtwpair  in  my  lK>som  is  sighing. 

Hoi>e's  star  has  sunk  sadly  to  rest; 
Tho  cows  of  mrv  sorts  I  am  tuiying. 

Not  one  lireatlu^s  a  lialm  to  my  breast. 


Oh.  raptiu^ous  rose-crowned  occasion. 

When  I  such  a  glory  might  seel 
But  a  cow  of  a  purple  persuasion 

I  nev^  would  be. 

Let  us  take  another  master  of  this 
difficult  art.  J.  C.  Squire,  who  is  not 
only  a  poet,  but  also  editor  of  that  brilliant 
Fabian  Socialist  weekly,  the  London 
New  States7nan,  has  brought  out  a  volimic 
of  parodies  called  "Tricks  of  the  Trade" 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York),  and 
he  gives  us  the  portl}'  Chesterton  to  the 
life. 

MR.  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 
By  J.  C.  .Squire 
When  I  leapt  over  Tower  Bridge 

There  were  tliree  that  watched  l)elow, 
A  bald  man  and  a  hairy  man. 
And  a  man  like  Ikey  Mo. 

When  I  leapt  over  London  Bridge 

They  QuaUed  to  see  my  tears. 
As  terrible  as  a  shaken  sword 

And  manj-  shining  spears. 

But  when  I  leapt  over  Blackfriars 

The  pigeons  on  St.  Paul's 
Grew  ghastly  white  as  they  saw  the  sight 

Like  an  awful  sun  that  falls; 

And  all  along  from  Ludgate 

To  the  wonder  of  Charing  Cross. 

The  devil  flew  through  a  host  of  hearts — 
A  messenger  of  loss. 

With  a  rumor  of  ghostly  things  that  pass 
With  a  thunderous  pennon  of  pain. 

To  a  land  where  the  sky  is  as  red  as  the  grass. 
And  the  sun  as  green  as  the  rain. 

Next  we  get  a  diverting  imitation  of 
those  annoying  people  who  will  insist  on 
wTiting  "poems  of  the  people,"  manu- 
factured by  highbrows  in  horn  spectacles: 

THE  PEOPLE  WHO  WRITE  IN  SECRET 

WHAT  IN  PUBLIC  THEY  ALLEGE 

TO  BE  FOLK-SONGS 

By  J.  C.  Squire 

The  night  it  was  so  cold,  and  the  moon  it  was  so 

clear 
When  I  stood  at  the  churchyard  gate  a-parting 

from  my  dear, 
A-parting  from  my  dear,  for  to  bid  my  dear  good- 

by! 
And  I  parted  from  my  dear  when  the  moon  was 
in  the  sky. 

"I  never  shall  forget,  "  said  he,  "wherever  I  may 

roam. 
Tlie  day  that  1  parted  from  my  own  true  love  at 

home. 
My  own  true  love  at  home  that  was  always  tnie 

to  me, 
I  never  shall  forget  my  love  wherever  1  may  he. 

"  But  I  must  off  to  Barbary  for  good  King  CJeorge 

to  flghtr 
And  it's  farewell  to  Bayswaler  and  to  the  Isle  of 

Wight. 
.•\nd  it  s  farewell  to  my  true  love,  it's  farewell  to 

you. 
It's  farewell   to  my   ovm   do.ir   l(i\e.   so  faithful 

and  so  true." 

He  kissed  me  good-by.  and    he   gave  me  a  ring. 
And  he  rode  away  to  Lunnon  for  to  flght  for  the 

King; 
Oh!   lonely   am    I    now,   and   sair,   sair  cold   my 

pillow. 
And  I  must  bind  my  head  with  O  the  green  willow. 

For  last  night  there  came  a  white  angel  to  my 

bed. 
And  he  told  to  me  that  my  own  dear  love  was  dead : 
My  own  dear  love   is  dead,  and  I  am  all  alone. 
(So  it's  surely  rather  obtuse  of  you  to  ask  me  why 

I  moan.) 
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Overcoats 

you  mil  he  proud  of  the 
coat  and  the  price 


n^ 


Overcoats  require  fabrics  of  heavy 
weight  and  the  long  models  take 
more  cloth  than  a  suit. 

That  is  the  reason  why  good  over- 
coats as  a  rule  cost  so  much   now. 

The  Styleplus  idea  of  concentrat- 
ing big  volume!  on  a  few  grades 
puts  extra  value  into  the  clothes 
because    it    reduces    costs. 

This  explains  why  / 
Styleplus  overcoats  are 
possible  this  year  at 
prices  never  considered 
unreasonable  even  in  nor- 
mal times. 

The    known    price    Idea 
exclusive    to    Styleplus — should 
prove  to  you  that  the  quality  and 
the  price  both  must  be  right. 

Three  grades  in  Styleplus  overcoats: 
^25,  ^30  and  ^35 — the  latter  including 
the  long  models. 

Two  grades  in  Styleplus  suits:  $2S 
and  $30. 

You  can  dress  smartly  and  practice 
thrift — if  you  wear  Styleplus. 

Sold  by  one  leading'  clothing  merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.  W^rite  us  (Dept.  5)  for 
Stylcphis  booklet  and   name    of   local   dealer. 


StyleplusClothes 

$25-$30-»5 

^ TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

"Each  grade  one  price  the  nation  over" 


^ote  This  is  the  York  model — niediuin  weight — 
very  stylish.  Some  one  of  the  popular  Styleplus  over- 
coat models  will  surely  please  you. 

Let  a  Styleplus  merchant  show  you  his  assortment. 

Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.,   Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICA'S  ONLY  KNOWN-PRICED  CLOTHES 


« 


I 
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He  Learned  to  Hit 
Them  at  the  Gun  Club 


Back  home  he  was  a  trapshooter.    At  the  gun  club  he  learned  how 
to  hit  moving  objects,  ninety  times  out  of  a  hundred. 

Stopping  a  hand  grenade  in  mid-air 
or  dropping  a  charging  Hun  is  easy 
marksmanship  for  him. 

At  the  cantonments  and  aviation  camps  in  the 
U.  S.  and  France  regulation 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemouks  6-  Co. 

ADVERTISING    DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


1 

1 

Trapshooling 

Aulo  Enamel                     [ 

Trapshooling  for  Women 
Trapshooling  Leagues 
Game  Bird  Booklet 

Rayntile  Top  Material       ' 
Craftsnuo  Fabrikoid 
Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 
Anesthesia  Elher 
Leather  Solutions 
Mela!  Lacqoers                 | 

Du  PonI  Spoiling  Powders 
Industrial  Dynamites 

Blaslini:  I'iumLt 
Blaslinp.  Supplies 
Farm  Explosives 

Pelined  Fusel  Oil 

Commercial  Acids 

Pr-nlin  Toilel  Goods 

Ahms                            ! 

Oullcnge  Collars 

Pjr-ra-lm  Enamels             | 
Wood  Pulp                       ' 

1  Tar  Dislillates 

1  Brontt  Powder 

Town  &  Cotmlrr  Paint 

Vilrolac  Varnish 

FlowVotc  Eiuniel 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
Boardwalk,   Af/antic   City,  N.  J. 


TRAPSHOOTING 

at  clay  targets  is  a  recognized  part  of  the  training. 
And  with  enemy  trenches  a  few  yards  distant  the 
bayoneted  trench  shotgun  is  proving  a  most  efficient 
weapon  of  defense  or  off^ense. 

Whether  for  prospective  active  service  or  home 
defense  you  can  learn  to  "shoot  and  hit"  at  one  of  the 
thousands  of.  gun  clubs  in  this  country.  You  will  be 
welcomed  at  any  club  by  good  Americans  who  will  loan 
you  a  gun  and  teach  you  how  to  handle  it  with  skill. 

For  address  of  nearest  club  and  Trapshooting  InstruC' 
tion  Book,  check  Trapshooting  in  the  coupon,  sign  your 
name,  and  mail  it  now  to 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

ESTABUSHED   1802 

Wilmington  Delaware 

THE   DU  PONT   AMERICAN   INDUSTRIES   ARE : 

E    I    du  Pont  de  Nemours  6-  Company,  Wilmington.  Delaware Explosives 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works.  Equitable  BIdg..  N.  Y.  . . .  Pyroxylin  4nd  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company.   Wilmington.  Delaware Lcaiher  Substitutes 

The  Arlington  Works.   7!S  Broadway,  N.  \ Ivory  Pv  ra-lin  and  Cleanable  Collars 

Harrison  Works    Philadelphia.  Pa Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  6-  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dvcstuffs  Co  ,  Wilmington.  Delaware Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


FRENCH  BLESSINGS  FOR   AMERICAN 
"BLESSES" 


PARIS  is  captivated  by  the  efficiency 
of  the  American  iied  Cross  and  the 
choerfulness  of  our  wounded,  or  blesses, 
to  use  their  term.  The  newspapers  teem 
with  glowing  accounts  of  this  trait  of 
our  bo^s,  who  are  affectionately  classed 
as  "big  children,  idealistic,  valiant,  and 
good-humored."  The  Paris  Excelsior  tells 
al)out  their  reception  in  the  French 
capital: 

American  Red-Cross  camions  have  been 
going  })ack  and  forth  across  Paris  to- 
day and  the  people  in  the  street  ha\e 
greeted  with  hvely  emotion  the  American 
wounded  who  ave  to  l)e  cared  for  in  the 
capital  or  in  the  hospitals  in  the  suburbs. 
And  the  wounded  on  their  hanging  stretch- 
ers answered  the  gi-eeting  with  confident 
good  humor.  The  larger  part  of  them  are 
only  slightly  hurt.  They  are  brave  fellows 
who  are  the  first  to  say:  "Don't  get  ex- 
cited; it's  nothing."  The  war  has  pro- 
duced among  the  combatants  a  smiling 
stoicism  whose  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
allay  the  fears  of  those  who  are  watching 
them. 

We  saw  at  the  Secours  de  Guerre,  in 
the  thickly  populated  corridors  of  the 
ancient  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  some  of 
these  Avounded  men.  They  have  been 
received  like  brothers  by  the  refugees,  the 
cvaciiis,  the  permissionnaires,  from  the  in- 
vaded districts,  the  homeless  who  "liave 
found  there  much  more  than  a  refuge — a 
honve. 

And  rapid,  touching  colloquies  take 
place  between  people  who  can  use  onlj' 
a  few  w^ords  to  exchange  ideas  and  im- 
pressions. "Ah,  you  "come  from  such  and 
such  a  place?  How  did  you  leave  the 
village?  I  have  some  relatives  who  stayed 
behind  there."  Three  or  four  Americans 
pool  the  sounds  whose  sense  they  ha^e 
been  able  to  gather,  and  the  same  sort  of 
collective  effort  enables  them  to  give  re- 
plies as  precise  as  any  one  could  wish. 
Thoy  are  astonished  to  find  a  whole  city — 
built  from  the  ruins  of  bow  many  cities? — - 
there  where  they  expected  to  find  only  a 
hospital.  Children — poor  little  children 
who  know  war  at  an  age  when  they  should 
know  nothing  but  play — hold  out  armfuls 
of  flowers  to  them.  Slowly,  some  limping, 
others  with  arms  in  slings,  they  reach  the 
rooms  which  have  been  i)repared  for  them 
with  such  thought  and  care. 

The  Petit  Parisien  is  charmed  with  the 
ePficieucy  of  our  hospital  service,  the 
"beds  everywhere,  gray  beds  with  gray 
blankets,  their  flowers  and  little  star- 
spangled  banners."  The  Eclair  gives 
an  instance  of  the  "rapid  installation  of 
this  new  oi-ganization " : 

Tlu-ee  days  ago  the  directors  of  the 
Secours  de  Cuierre  received  a  telephone- 
call  from  the  American  Red  Cross: 

"Hello!  Can  you  take  in  four  hundred 
of  our  wounded  soldiers?" 

•Perfectly." 

"All  right.  We'll  come  and  install  oiu- 
selves  with  you." 

Forty-eight  hours  later  everything 
was  ready.  The  creative  genius  of  our 
allies  and  the   spirit  of   initiative  of   the 
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A  Pillow  for  the  Body 

THE  Sanitary  Sealy  Tuftless 
Mattress  provides  uniform,  re- 
silient and  soothing  support  for  the 
body.  It  assists  in  quickly  bringing* 
sleep  to  persons  fatigued  in  mind 
or  body.  Reclining  upon  the  hy- 
gienicall}' clean, snow-white  cotton, 
you  relax  and  experience  the  ut- 
most in  luxurious  comfort,  obtain- 
able through  the  use  of  a  body-rest. 

The  Sealy  cotton  is  inseparably  interwoven 
by  the  Kxclusive  Sealy  Air-Weave  Process 
into  a  single,  light,  HufFy  batt,  five  feet  high. 
This  batt  is  then  gently  pressed  down  to  the 
required  softness,  buoyancy  and  generous 
depth  of  the  mattress. 

The  Sealy  retains  its  shape  and  body-con- 
forming resiliency  at  least  a  score  of  years. 
With  proper  use  it  will  not  grow  hard, 
une^ven  or  lumpy. 

Yon  I-  request  will  bring  attr active  cover  sjmpics, 
iuterestmg  descriptive  literature  and  the  name  of 
the  Sealy  Dealer  in  your  city. 


Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 


Made  at  Suijar    Land.  Texas,   bv  the  Sealv    Mattress  Co. 
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Dorit  Waste  It 


YOU  can  buy  only  two -thirds  as  much 
coal  as  formerly. 

Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  comfortably 
heat  your  house  on  this  two-thirds  supply? 

We  say  it  can  be  done. 

Alternately  over-heating  and 'under- heating 
the  house  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  w^asted 
fuel.  This  can  be  entirely  overcome  by  the 
installation  of 


***  yuAfeAPOus"* 


HBfiT  REGULATOR 

"The  Heart  of  the  Heating  Plant" 

Will  keep  the  temperature  during  the  day 
at  exactly  68  as  the  Government  recom- 
mends and  an  exact  lower  degree  for  the 
night.  Your  home  will  be  really  miore 
comfortable  and  healthful  with  less  worry 
and  attention  than  ever  before. 

It  is  entirely  automatic  in  Its  operations 
and  takes  over  the  bothersome  work  of 
managing  the  furnace. 

This  time-tested  and  absolutely  reliable 
device  can  be  used  on  any  kind  of  heating 
plant,  burning  coal  or  gas.     Easily  and 
quickly  installed  by  your  dealer  under 
a  positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Write  us  for  Boohfel — 

Showing  our  several  models 
with  descriptions  and  prices. 

Minneapolis    Heat    Regulator   Co. 

(Icncral  Ojficr.% : 

2754  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 


CHICAGO 
231  losurKnc*  Rxcbtuiffc 

^   BOSTON 
T7  Summer  9(, 


NKW  YORK  rrrv    . 

Gr«nd  Ccnlnl  Trrminal  Bids. 


SYRACtlSE 
218  E.  Wuhincton  SU 


DFTKorr 

i;OI  Woortward  A». 


CI.KVEI.AVD 
ISZ;  Rul  llCth  St. 


Sn.  LOUIS 
1412  Syndicalv  Truat 


directors  of  the  Seeours  de  Guerre  made  it 
possible. 

A  visit  to  the  Seeours  de  Guerre  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Petit  Journal: 

Conducted  by  the  secretarj'  of  the 
society,  we  \dsited  first  of  all  the  big  garden 
where  oiur  Americans  are  walking  or  sitting, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  wounds. 
It  is  five  o'clock  and  we  notice  that,  tho 
they  arrived  only  three  hours  ago,  all  the 
men  are  shaved,  washed,  and  drest  in  clean 
clothes. 

One  of  them  smiles  at  our  approach.  He 
has  his  arm  in  a  sling  and  as  he  speaks 
French  very  well,  he  explains  that  he  was 
wounded  in  the  elbow  by  a  shell-spUnter. 
He  was  wounded  at  dawn  on  July  1.5  where 
the  Boches  launched  themselves  for  the 
fifth  time  against  our  Unes. 

Another  walks,  leaning  on  two  sticks 
and  accompanied  by  a  refugee  babj",  one  of 
those  whom  the  societj'^  has  already  re- 
ceived by  thousands.  The  Americans  wear 
enormous  round  glasses  through  which 
smile  eyes  with  blond  lashes.  The  baby 
seems  perfectly  happy  beside  the  big, 
husky  boy  who  represents  the  strength  his 
country  is  lending  to  those  whom  the 
Germans  have  driven  from  their  homes. 

In  the  same  symboUc  manner  all  over 
the  garden  soldiers  from  America  are  mix- 
ing wath  refugees  from  Artois,  from 
Picardy,  from  Champagne,  and  from 
Soissons. 

OUR  ARMY  SLANG  CHARMS  THE 
BRITISH 


"Q'AMMY'S"  appearance,  social  con- 
^--^•duct,  and  conversation,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  his  military  prowess,  have  endeared 
him  to  all  classes  in  France  and  England. 
French  newspapers  tell  of  his  chivalrous 
attitude  toward  the  fair  sex  generally, 
and  his  kindly,  paternal  way  with  children 
in  war-racked  villages;  the  EngHsh  dailies 
print  columns  about  his  alert,  mihtarj- 
bearing,  and  the  charm  of  his  native  slang. 
This  last  characteristic  draws  forth  the 
following  letter  on  "What  Sammy  Says," 
which  is  taken  from  the  London  Daily 
Mail: 

Sammy  is  in  my  ward,  and  I  hke  him. 
His  face  he  describes  as  "one  of  the  sort 
that  only  a  mother  could  Ioac,"  but  s^ome- 
how,  lantern-jawed  and  high-cheeked  as 
it  is,  it  appeals  to  me. 

Even  more  than  his  face  I  like  his  con- 
versation. His  experiences  during  the  war 
are,  I  suppose,  much  the  same  as  tho.se  of 
other  men;  his  mode  of  relating  them  is 
peculiarly  his  own.  The  picturesque 
imagery  with  which  he  adorns  his  speech 
may  be  an  old  story  in  "God's  country" — 
to  me  it  is  a  thing  of  wonder  and  a  joy 
forever. 

He  came  over  "the  big  drink"  some 
months  ago.  He  had  a  pleasant  voyage, 
.saw  no  "tin  fish."  and  had  plenty  to 
eat — "six  meals  a  day,  three  up  and  three 
down."  On  arrival  at  the  port  they  got 
into  "the  dinkiest  httle  train  ever." 
Before  it  started,  the  captain  asked  for  a 
key  to  wind  it  up  with.  Sammy  says  that 
personally  he  intends  to  take  one  home  as  a 
charm  to  hang  on  his  watch-chain. 

They  went  into  camj),  where  they  spent 
their  time  "hiking"  about  the  countryside. 
The  "eats"  here  were  not  overgood.  They 
were  given  tea  "which  tasted  like  the  la.st 
water  Xoah  kept  afloat  in"  and  fish  "that 
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ERO     HOUR    in    a     great     munition    plant! 

Uncle  Sam's  massive  moguls  are  on  track,  the 

great  ships  of  his  Emergency  Fleet  aie  strain- 
ing at  their  cables,  ready  to  dash  to  the  front  with 
the  stupendous  machinery  of  war — on  schedule  time! 

America's  genius  for  organization  strikes  twelve 
in  those  magic  words,  on  schedule  time.  The  executive's  desk 
is  Industry's  '  fire  control." 

Uncle  Sam  wants  every  Elgin  military  watch  the  factory 
can  possibly  turn  out  for  the  boj's  over  there — wants  more 
Elgins  for  his  Navy,  his  Railways  and  his  Emergency  Fleet. 
All  this  automatically  reduces  the  output  of  civilian  watches, 
denying  Elgin  the  pleasure  of  serving  many  thousands  of 
waiting  customers. 

Patriots  agree  that  Uncle  Sam's  wartime  watch  needs 
are  absolutely  priority  orders.  Every  ounce  of  Elgin  energy 
and  skill  is  being  poured  into  their  execution  —  with  full 
confidence  that  loyal  citizens  will  cheerfully,  stand  back  of 
this  policy  of  giving  Uncle  Sam  priority  first,  last  and  all  the 
time  till  this  war  is  won. 

Elein  duality  «<Trr  T('<jrr>.s.  linili  Elci't  froiiiicfii  is  thr  hat  t'l.it  ttintirrn 
skill  can  build  for  thf  turfose  ami  thf  friif — •.i-hethfr  Kluiti  Strrnmlinf.  l.,>'ii  or 
Lady  Elein.  B.  W.  Unyiiirnd.  Fitthfr  Titiif,  Elgin  Miiit,tt\  Jf  ■.(/./;  — ."■  .iki  ,^tkrr 
model  that  hears  the  time-honored  name  p/  Elein. 


3E1.GSM  W.^%TIO>rAIL  ^^!ATC1H  COm  E.IL01N;  XLStA* 
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It  Solves  the  Farm  Help  Problem'* 
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THE  Moline-Universal  Tractor  doubles  a 
farmer's  efficiency  and  reduces  the  use  of 
horses  to  a  minimum.  Now  when  farms 
are  drained  of  labor  the  Moline-Universal 
Tractor  fills  the  breach  and  enables  fewer  men 
to  produce  more  food.  In  Iowa,  for  instance, 
a  corn  farm  of  400  acres  is  now  operated  with 
two  men,  two  Moline-Universal  Tractors  and 
one  team.  Heretofore  this  farm  required  from 
4  to  5  men  and  8  to  1 0  teams.  This  instance  is 
by  no  means  exceptional,  as  many  1 60-acre  farms 
are  now  operated  by  one  man,  a  Moline-Universal 
Tractor  and  a  single  team.  This  is  possible 
w^ith  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  because — 

(/)    /(  does  ail  farm  work.  INCL UDING  CUL  TIVA  TING. 

(2)  It  attaches  direct  to  the  implement,  forming  one  com- 
pact unit.  ONE  MAN  controls  both  tractor  and  implement 
from  the  seat  of  the  implement,  where  he  should  sit  in  order 
to  do  good  work. 

(3)  It  has  PLENTY  OF  POWER  for  all  heavy  work,  yet 
is  light  enough  to  run  economically  on  light  Jobs.  We  rate  it 
at  9  h.  p.  on  the  draw  bar  and  18  h.  p.  at  the  belt.  Under 
official  test  at  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration  at  Salina, 
Kan.,  it  developed  20.  OS  h.  p.  on  the  drawbar  and  26.48 
h.  p.  at  the  belt — 1  h.  p.  on  the  drawbar  for  each  169  lbs.  of 
weight,   establishing  a  new  record  in  tractor  efficiency. 

Far  sighted  business  men  are  recognizing  the  wonder- 
ful sales  possibilities  of  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and 
Moline  power  farming  implements.  Our  new  factory, 
which  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  exclusive  tractor 
factory  in  the  world,  is  working  to  full  capacity,  and  we 
are  now  in  position  to  add  a  limited  number  of  pro- 
gressive dealers. 

Every  person  interested  in  increasing  food  production 
w^ith  less  help  ■will  find  our  tractor  catalog  interesting. 
Send  for  it.     Address  Dept.  63. 

Moline  Plow  Co^  Moline,  111. 

Manufacturert  of  Quality  Farm  Implements 
since  1865 


was  never  caiij^ht  but  must  have  given 
itself  u])."  However,  they  made  their 
motto,  '"Work  like  Helen  B.  Happj',"  and 
stuck  it  out  bravely.  The  one  tiling  that 
really  "got  their  goat"  was  having  to  slcc{) 
on  terra  fir  ma.  That,  Sammy  says,  is 
Latin  for  "terribly  hard." 

Ultimately  he  and  his  companions 
crossed  to  the  front.  The  country  pleased 
Sammy,  but  he  found  the  language;  difficult 
and  the  French  people  slow  of  com{)re- 
hension.  On  one  occasion  he  wanted  a 
pair  of  duck  shoes,  so  he  went  into  a  boot- 
maker's and  quacked — but  ho  couldn't 
get  the  old  dame  "wise"  to  it. 

For  the  fight  that  put  him  out  of  action 
Sammy  says  his  lieutenant  was  responsi- 
ble. "He  was  sure  tired  of  his  jjosition 
and  crazy  on  becoming  a  captain  or  an 
angel."  Sammy  was  ready  enough  to 
help,  but  a  Boche  shell  intervened  and  in- 
sisted on  sending  in  his  name  with  an 
application  "for  immediate  transfer  to  the 
Flying  Corps." 

Hence  his  presence  in  hospital. 

It  is  my  duty  to  give  Sammy  his  letters, 
and  to-day,  as  he  read  a  voluminous 
epistle  his  face  brightened  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  was  forced  to  inquire  what 
good  tidings  had  arrived.  He  hesitated, 
then  grinned.  "I  don't  mind  telling  you, 
nurse,"  he  said.  "It's  my  wife  writing, 
and  from  what  she  says  I  (^alculat(>  when  I 
pet  home  there'll  be  something  besides  a 
fence  running  around  my  little  ])l;H'e  in 
Seattle." 

Sammy  goes  to-moiTOw,  and  I  shall  miss 
him  badly.  He  hims(>lf  is  all  anxiety  for 
an  early  return  to  a  front  where  he  an- 
ticipates a  real  good  time  for  the  Yanks 
and  a  correspondingly  bad  one  for  Jerry. 
The  latter  is  assuredly  up  against  the 
"straight  goods"  at  last.  Anyway,  what- 
ever happens  to  the  Engli.sh,  for  the  TI.  S.  A. 
forces  it  is  going  to  be  "heaven,  hell,  or 
Hoboken  by  Christmas." 

Sammv  savs  so. 


FOCH'S  THEORY   OF   WAR   IN   A 
NUTSHEIJ- 

ONE  Who  Knows  Hini"  gives  a  sketch 
of  Marshal  Foch  in  the  London 
Sundai/  Pictorial,  which  explains  why  the 
retreating  Germans  were  iniable  either  to 
understand  or  withstand  the  attacks  of 
the  great  French  commander.  It  reveals 
a  character  rather  different  from  that 
which  the  newspapers  have  imprest  upon 
the  public  mind,  but  the  picture  is  none 
the  less  interesting  and  soul-filling.  His 
theory  of  war,  translated  into  Yankee 
terms,  seems  to  be  that  the  army  that 
"never  knows  when  it  is  licked"  will 
always  be  the  winner.     To  quote: 

"A  battle  won  is  a  battle  in  which  one 
will  not  admit  oneself  vanquished." 

The  author  of  this  aphorism  was  a  slimly 
built  man  of  middle  height,  who  had  been 
quietly  smoking  cigars  throughout  a 
memorable  February  day  just  thr(H«  years 
ago. 

"And  a  battle  is  lost?"  1  ventured. 

The  gray-blue  t>yes  twinkled  into  a  smile. 

"A  battle  lost,"  he  said,  "is  a  battle 
which  one  believes  to  be  lost,  for  battles 
arc  not  lost  materially." 

Thore  was  a  pauso.  and  tlic  speaker's 
cigar-ash  m('l<,n-ed  to  the  ground. 

"My  friends."  he  eontinuixl.  "it  is  there- 
fore true  that  battles  are  won  morally." 

It  was  General  Foch  who  addrest  us  — 
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General  Foch,  who  is  to-da\'  in  supreme 
command  of  the  Allied  armies,  tlie  elected 
champion  of  civilization  against  Hindeu- 
burg  and  his  Hunnish  hordes. 

"That  is  Foch  all  oNcr  — Foch  always," 
said  an  old  and  intimate  friend  when  the 
(Jeneral  had  left  us  for  a  few  minutes.  "He 
w^as  born  a  mathematician,  but  he  has  the 
temperament  of  a  philosopher." 

And  this  idle,  smoking-room  descri|)tion 
adequately  fits  the  man  to  whom  the 
world  in  its  hour  of  agony  to-da>  looks  for 
victory.  He  has  always  regarded  with 
l)hilosoi)hic  doubt  the  wisdom  of  applying 
to  war  the  exact  science  of  mathematics. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  wlii<'h  his 
brilliant  strategy  did  so  much  to  win,  the 
fonres  of  General  Aon  Hausen  smashed  in 
both  wings  of  Foch's  army.  By  all  the 
rules  of  military  mathematics  he  should 
hav(>  withdrawn  his  center.  Instead,  with 
instant  decision,  he  struck  at  the  enemy's 
centjcr,  and  von  Hansen's  legions  fell  back 
in  dismay. 

When  three  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of 
staying  with  General  Foch  at  his  northern 
headquarters— a  delightful  old  hou.se,  built 
by  some  old  Fl(>mish  an-hitect  for  the 
arts  of  peace  rather  than  the  arts  of  war — 
he  frequently  elaborated  this  view. 

War,  he  told  me,  was  not  an  exact 
science.  The  developments  of  science 
had,  indeed,  but  increased  the  mental  and 
moral  effort  required  of  each  participant. 
It  is  oidy  in  the  passions  aroused  in  each 
man  l)y  the  conflict  that  the  coml)atant 
gains  strength  of  will  to  face  the  hell  of 
modern  war.  In  the  end  the  more  endur- 
ing i)assion  prevails. 

The  man  who  talked  like  this  in  the  old 
Flemish  house  in  the  winter  of  191.j  has 
studied  the  mere  mathematics  of  war  all 
his  working  life.  About  the  same  age  as 
his  chief  mental  antagonist,  Ludendorff,  he 
was  as  a  youth  a  gunner. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war 
Foch,  altho  already  famous  as  a  writer 
on  military  strategj-,  was  simply  a  cori)s 
commander  at  Nancy.  Then,  as  now.  a 
great  German  army  of  maneu\<'r  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Kaiser  was  seeking  a  swift 
decision.  Foch's  remarkable  strategy 
cheated  the  Germans  then,  and  he  woke 
up  one  morning  to  find  himself  in  com- 
mand of  an  army. 

Afterward  came  Ypres. 

It  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
November  1  that  Foch  met  French  when 
the  tide  of  battle  was  nuining  strongly 
against  us.  It  was  suggested,  for  the  sake 
of  prudence,  that  the  British  should  retire. 
The  development  of  this  suggestion  was 
scattered  by  Foch's  interruption.  utt<>red 
in  those  stirring,  machint^gun-like  .sen- 
tences of  his  which  I  know  so  wi'll.  This 
is  what  he  said: 

"The  Germans  have  sixteen  cori)s.  V«"ry 
well.  W^e  have  only  ti>n.  with  yours.  If 
you  retire  I  shall  remain.  Remain  I  The 
British  Array  never  drew  back  in  its  his- 
tory. As  for  myself.  1  gixc  you  my  word 
as  a  soldier  that  1  will  die  railu-r  than 
retreat.     Give  me  yours!" 

The  soldiers  round  him  listened  in  silence. 
It  was  Lord  French  who  slei>(  forward  and 
grasped  Foch  firmly  by  the  hand.  In  that 
luunlshake  the  doom  of  th<>  Germans  at 
Ypres  was  sealed. 

A  singl(>  incident  will  (jfltMi  illuminnte  a 
character  more  than  pages  of  description. 
That  memorable  incident  at  Ypres  exjilains 
General  Foch. 

"Gentlemen,  you  ha\e  a  great  CwmTal." 
said  lx)nl  Roberts  to  the  staff  of  General 
Foch  wln-n  the  British  veteran  \isit»>d  the, 
front  after  the  battle  of  Ypres. 

1  believe  that   Britain,  France.  America 
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Good  Intentions 

and  Edgeworth 

It'.s  the  easiest  thinj^  in  lli<-  world  to  inteod 
to  do  Koniething,  and  then  to  put  off  doings  it 
from  time  to  time. 

^'ou  may.  for  instance,  after  readi(i((  our 
advertisements,  have  tiiou(,clit  s-exeni!  times 
of  sending  for  a  sample  of  Kdgcwortii  Tobarco 
and  then  failed  to  do  it. 

That  was  our  Ifjss.  But  if  you  should  later 
on  di.scovcr  timt  I'ldgeworth  is  the  smokui(^ 
tobacco  just  suitwi  to  jfiur  taste,  you  would 
regret  not  having  sent  for  it  years  before. 

The  right  tobacco  has  a  flavor  for  your  ton^'ue 
and  :i  fragranci-  for  your  nose  that  brings  you 
more  daily  comfort  tlian  von  ean  easily  fon-see. 

If  you  are  thinking 
once  again  of  sending  for 
a  .samjilc  of  Kdgeworth, 
Me  «isli  you  would. 

It  may  not  be  the 
toba<oo  that  you  will 
like  better  than  any 
other,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be. 

If  you're  willing 


to  take  the  trouble 
of  learning  for 
V  ou  rself ,  we're 
ready  to  do  our 
part. 

Just  send  us  on  a 
postcard  your  ad- 
•Iress  together  with 
that  of  the  dealer 
usually  supplying 
your  smoking  needs, 
and  wc  will  dispatch  to  you  immediately  gen- 
erous samples  of  Kdgewortli  in  both  forms — 
Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  made  in  cakes,  then 
cut  into  very  thin  moist  slices.  One  slice 
rulibed  in  hand  makes  an  average  pipe  loud. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbetl.  asits  namehints. 
comes  ready  for  you  to  iK)ur  right  from  the  can 
into  your  pipe.  It  packs  well.  It  burns  freely 
— to  the  very  bottom  of  your  pipe. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  the  different  siz-es 
various  men  prefer.  Edgeuorth  Ready-Rubbed 
in  pocket-size  p.-ickages  sells  for  l.>c:  large 
sizes,  lH)c  and  (i.ic;  tin  humidor.  $l.'ij;  in 
glass  jars,  .*l.;iO.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  costs 
Lie.  ;i()c,  6.">c  and  .$l.-'0. 

Etlgeworth  Tobacco  seems  to  satisfy  th^ 
cravings  of  many  critical  smokers  who  conic  to 
it  after  trying  other  kinds.    Thev  swear  ny  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  tobaccos  the  Initcd  States 
Government  has  requisitioned  for  our  fighting 
men  to  smoke  over  there.  They  wanted  it. 
It  soothes  shell-sho<-ked  nerves  and  heartens 
them  x\ith  one  of  the  comforts  thej'  were  for- 
merl>   .accustomed  to  over  here. 

When  civilians,  they  learned  to  smoke  Iklge- 
worth.  Wlu-n  they  l>ecamc  soldiers,  no  of  her 
tobacco  would  do  for  them.  Thousands  of 
men  in  .all  walks  of  life  just  downright  "ill 
smoke  nothing  but  Edgeworth. 

When  the  ••,•^nlpll^s  reach  yon.  pn-jwirc  t<»  sit 
as  judge  on  their  merits.  Scrape  out  the  bowl 
of  your  jiipe  thoroughly  so  that  you  will  be 
pnssine  judgment  on  only  one  kind  of  toKict-^. 
Load.  l)ro|)  into  the  chair  in  which  yon  take 
your  gre.'iti-st  comfort.  Light  up,  slowly, 
lingcringly.  (iive  no  heed  to  the  first  few- 
puffs.  Your  mind  is  on  the  lighting, 
now-  puff!  p\itT'.  puff!  why  didn't  yon 
for  this  Edgeworth  Tohaccti  years  ago! 

If  you're  already  an  Etlgcworth  "fan.  «!• 
respectfully  sn^rgesl  th.at  \  ou  try  buying  it  in 
the  humidor  sire.  'N'ou  secure  more  toba<xY» 
proportionately  for  your  money.  You  save 
tin  or  glass,  an»l  Ktth  arc  in  short  supply. 
Your  sTipply  ilocsn't  give  o»it  so  quickb  and 
you  save  time  not  having  to  buy  so  often. 

F<»r  the  free  samples  adtln^ss  I.arus  i^  Brother 
Co..  .">  South  -.Mst  Street.  Richntond,  \'ji 


Kut 

^I'liit 


To   Rttail    Tobacco   M»Tchant$ 

Conip,in)  w  I 
.1  one  or  t«  i> 

or  K<*J«»1>  Rii!".,  • ,.i>  -.1111,   j.ii.^ 

I  lie  .)o<il>or. 


.•r 
i.t 

-      e 
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WHITE  TRUCKS  have  the  STAMINA 
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First  inWeLT 


WHITE  TRUCKS  have  won  distinguished 
recognition  in  all  the  main  theaters  of  war. 
Prolonged  military  service  is  a  drastic  test.  It 
searches  the  very  marrow  of  truck  capacity  and 
endurance.  In  the  great  emergencies  of  modern 
battle,  motor  transport  furnishes  the  life  blood 
of  the  armies,  renewing  and  maintaining  their 
fighting  strength  at  widely  distant  points. 
Motor  transport  was 

Essential  in  the  Mexican  Expedition 

Indispensable  to  the  defense  of  Verdun 

A  Mainstay  in  the  Battle  of  the  Sonime 

A  Foil  to  the  Great  German  Off ensive  last  March. 

These  were  but  high  points  in  a  wide  range 
of  war  service  in  which  White  Trucks,  honored 
by  a  leading  part,  met  every  demand  and 
measured  up  to  the  highest  ideals  of  motor 
transport  service. 

In   Mexico.     On   March    19th, 
1916,  five  days  after  the  order  was 
received  in  Cleveland,  a  complete 
motor     train     of    White    Trucks 
reached  Columbus,  New  Mexico, 
and    crossed    the  border  with  ra- 
tions    and     supplies     for     Casas 
Grande,   the  first   of   a   chain   of 
field  bases  established  by  General 
Pershing's  army.   The  line  of  communication  was  rapidly 
extended  four  hundred  miles  into  a  hostile  and  almost 
impassable  country. 

The  first  train  was  quickly  followed  by  nineteen  others, 
which  day  after  day  during  the  entire  campaign  operated 
with  the  utmost  regularity  over  sharp,  rocky  trails,  up 
steep  grades,  through  deep  sand  and  boggy  morasses. 

At  the  French  and  Russian  Fronts.  Over  ten 
thousand  Wliite  Trucks  have  been  put  into  field  sf^rvice 
by  the  Allied  armies  abroad.  During  four  years  of  warfare 
these  trucks  have  stood  up  in  a  manner  to  merit  the 
admiration  and  confidence  of  their  military  users.  Order 
after  order  has  been  placed  by  the  French  and  Russian 
Governments,  based  upon  performance. 

So  satisfactory  has  been  this  performance  thai  liiou- 
sands  of  White  Trucks   were   selected   by    the    French 


General  Staff,  early  in  the  war,  to 
compose  part  of  the  Great  Head- 
quarters Reser\'e — a  high  tribute 
to  pay  any  equipment  in  a  mtxiern 
army.      Should    all    other    truck 

organizations  or  transport  facilities  fail,  the  Great  Head- 
quarters  Reserve  would  stand  in  the  breach. 

And  these  trucks  DID  stand  in  the  breach  on  several 
critical  occasions.  They  took  a  vital  part  in  the  prolonged 
defense  of  Verdun — three  thousand  strong.  They  assisted 
in  rushing  350,000  French  troops  to  the  front  to  stay  the 
German  onslaught  last  March,  an  achievement  in  speed 
and  endurance  which  won  for  the  truck  personnel  ref)eated 
citations  for  distinguished  service  in  battle. 

In  This  Country.  In  building  and  supplying  the  six- 
teen army  cantonments.  White  Trucks  performed  sur- 
prising feats.  At  Camp  Funston,  for  instance,  three  truck 
companies  hauled  three  thousand  freight  car  loads  of 
material  in  ninety  days  and  relieved  a  serious  congestion. 
The  loads  varied  from  tooth  picks  to  five-foot  water 
mains  and  included  35,000,000  feet  of  timber.  White 
Trucks  are  now  hauling  immense  quantities  of  food, 
clothing  and  other  supplies  needed  by  the  soldiers. 

As  a  result  of  their  militar>-  record,  the  demand  for 
White  Trucks  in  both  the  French  and  American  armies 
has  reached  such  proportions  that  the  factor\'  production 
is  now  devoted  entirely  to  war  work — 100*^  production 
of  the  company's  own  truck  product. 

This  record  of  war  service  visualizes  the  important 
part  played  by  motor  trucks  in  fighting  at  the  front  and 
in  sustaining  intense  industrial  effort  at  home.  In  sparsely 
settled  Mexico,  along  trails  which  other  vehicles  had 
difficulty  in  traveling,  motor  trucks  kept  supplies  fol- 
lowing on  the  very  heels  of  the  advancing  cavalry. 
In  densely  populated  France,  where  railroads  alx^und. 
motor  trucks  have  been  indispensable  as  an  additiouaJ 
means  of  transport. 

In  this  country  war  production  might  have  broken 
down  had  there  not  been  motor  truck  service  to  reliex-e 
the  railroads.  The  war  is  bringing 
home  to  the  American  people,  as 
nothing  else  could,  the  economic 
\alue  of  motor  trucks  and  good 
roads,  in  peace  and  in  war,  as  a 
vital  link  in  our  transjxjrtation 
system.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
"The  Road  to  Berlin  begins  in 
America." 


The  WHITE  COMPANY,  CLEVELAxND 
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and  Italy  ^vill  vie  with  each  oth(T  in 
echoing  Lord  Roberts's  words  when  the 
full  storj'  of  the  greatest  battle  of  all 
time  comes  to  be  written. 


Candy,  Nothing  But  Candy,  Is 
Request  of  Yanks  in  France 


BY  iir.RT  ronn 

(ll>t*niall«ftil  NaviKcrriM  fllsff  C«r- 
'WITH    THr-AMF.niCAN     ABMY 

NonTHu  r^'^r  ok  vwum'n.  oci.  an  — 

Cand*    t<    thf    rlil'f     demand    of     Iht 
Amtrlran  ioMtfr-  ' 

C*rl»'n  John  Mlllfr  flrtrvht'f*-*    ^-' 
m«r    manafing    rdllnr    ft    a     i 
pMa   nr««pap<r,  mho   I*   add 
Pfntitr'^anla    iinit    anri   who    I 
crrtior<n(    Iftlfra   talfl}.   '**'*'    "'    '"■• 
rfqtiril    loda.i.    ^^ - 

a«  amaird  and  ftmtiitd  to  nMr 
h»l  t^try  man  In  my  company  with 
nr  cjicf pllon  «ikrd  Hut  catidy  tic 
Snm*  nf  Ihrm  »n  aiVlnn  lh*\t 


rarhaiir  «^n 
In.'" 


told    of    li>4    «>• 


THE  HORSE'S  GALLANT  PART  IN 
THE  WAR 


"Xl  THEN  crookbacked  Richard  offered 
*  ^  his  kingdom  for  a  horse,  he  paid  a 
worthy  tiibute  to  man's  brave  and  faithful 
friend.  Whatever  may  be  war's  effect  on 
his  master,  the  horse  is  always  true  to  his 
militarj'^  instinct  and  ready  to  see  the  game 
through  to  the  finish.  He  smells  the  battle 
from  afar  and  proudlj'  faces  its  fortunes  so 
long  as  he  feels  the  familiar  loved  hand 
on  the  rein.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
nearly  5,000,000  horses  have  taken  part  in 
the  great  conflict  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  equine  casualties  were  [often  as  high 
as  50,000  in  a  month. 

In  The  Wide  World  Magazine  (London), 
C.  W.  Forw^ard,  an  enthusiastic  worker  in 
the  Blue-Cross  hospitals  of  France  and 
Italy,  tells  what  he  has  seen  of  the  work 
and  sufferings  of  our  "faithful,  innocent, 
and  indispensable  allies,  horses  and  mules." 
He  notes  that  the  solidarity  existing  be- 
tween the  war-horse  and  his  master  has 
been  amply  proved,  and  proceeds: 

A  driver  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  who 
had  been  driving  his  horses  for  three  j'ears, 
and  declared  that  he  "understood  them  and 
they  understood  him,"  related  to  me  the 
following  incident:  Early  in  the  retreat 
from  Mons  a  shell  crashed  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  section  with  which  he  was 
moving.  His  gun  was  wrecked  and  the 
driver  in  front  was  blown  to  bits.  As  he 
mounted  a  fresh  horse  he  turned  and  saw 
his  two  other  horses  struggling  and  kicking 
on  the  ground  to  free  themselves,  but  was 
unable  to  go  back  and  help  them.  His 
feelings  were,  he  declares,  indescribable. 
A  French  chasseur  dashed  up  and  cut  the 
traces,  and  altho  their  driver  was  a  long 
way  off,  the  hors(\s  galloi)ed  after  him,  and 
followed  him  for  four  days.  They  were 
not  needed,  but  they  kept  their  places  in 
the  line  like  trained  soldiers. 

I  am  sometimes  asked  if  e\ery thing  is 
done  for  our  dumb  allies;  whether  animal- 
lovers  at  home  can  be  certain  thai  lliere  is 
no  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the  past. 
My  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  Rest 
assured  that  the  terrible  scenes  witnessed 
and  descril)ed  l)y  the  Avar-correspondenls 
of  former  wars  no  longer  occur  in  France 
and  Flanders. 

After  every  engagement  at  the  front 
riderless  horses  arc  always  rounded  \\\)  and 
brought  in.  Often  they  are  found  near 
their  dead  masters,  or  following  other 
riders.  It  was  one  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  who  told  how,  after  the  fierct* 
fighting  at  Loos,  a  horse  was  seen  standing 
between  the  tiring-lines.  For  two  whole 
days  he  remained  there,  wlien  somt^ 
of  our  men  crawled  out  and  found  lu^  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  dead  body  of 
his  rider,  the  horse  himself  unharmed.  It 
was  with  diftuMilty  he  was  indiiciHl  to  leave 
the  spot,  atul  only  by  bliiulfolding  him 
could  ho  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  dead 
master  and  return  to  the  British  lines. v   < 

The  great  iMitcry  raised  about  the  trials 
of  the  horse  during  the  South-African  War 
has  borne  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a  highly 


efficient  staff  of  veterinary  surgeons  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Blue-Cross  fund.  Re- 
garding the  work  of  the  Blue  Cross,  Mr. 
Forward  says: 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  (lie 
operations  of  this  society  for  the  alleviation 
of  suffering  among  army  horses  are  beyond 
all  praise,  ^\^lat  has  been  greatlj-  appre- 
ciated by  the  various  units  in  f>ance,  and 
also  in  Italy,  has  been  the  "Veterinary 
Chests"  which  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
score.  They  contain  a  carefully  selected 
supply  of  instruments,  bandages,  and  rugs 
most  frequently  needed  in  giving  relief  to 
wounded  and  sick  horses  far  removed  from 
the  base  or  field-dressing  station.  In  ad- 
dition to  above  hundreds  of  bandages, 
wither  and  sheepskin  pads,  ointments, 
and  drugs  have  also  been  sent  to  the 
front  for  the  benefit  of  our  war-horses. 
Many  other  more  expensive  gifts,  such  as 
portable  forges,  clipping  machines,  chaff- 
cutters,  poultice-boots,  pocket  veterinary- 
cases,  special  water-proof  rugs  for  winter 
use,  canvas  water-troughs,  and  fomenting 
pails  have  also  been  supplied  by  the  Blue 
Cross. 

The  hospitals  are  without  question  the 
largest  and  most  up-to-date  institutions  of 
their  kind  in  existence.  Their  very  sites 
were  selected  Avith  care,  and  they  are  all 
clo.se  to  running  streams  so  that  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pure  water  is  always  availabh>. 
They  all  boast  of  spacious  sheltered 
meadows  where  the  horses  can  freely  graze. 
Each  hospital  has  its  own  operating-room, 
pharmacy,  sick-wards,  and  isolated  quarters 
for  those  animals  suffering  from  some 
contaminated  disease,  such  as  mange.  The 
most  common  complaint  is  saddle-sores. 
In  the  wear  and  tear  of  war  saddles  one* 
put  on  remain  on  for  many  days,  and  as 
they  do  not  always  fit,  unequal  pressure 
causes  large  surface  wounds,  so.  that  when 
the  saddle  is  taken  off  a  portion  of  the 
skin  comes  away  with  it.  This  form  of 
injury  accounts  for  the  disabling  of  a  largo 
number  of  animals  and  is  not  an  easj'  one 
to  deal  with. 

Going  to  and  fro  among  the  hospitals, 
ISlr.  Forward  naturally  came  across  many 
stories  of  the  faithfulness,  tenacity,  and 
sagacity  of  the  army  horses.  Their  wonder- 
ful memories  have  often  been  described, 
but  we  now  hear,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  about  a  horse  suffering  from  shell- 
shock.     We  quote: 

"A  very  striking  instance  of  memory 
came  under  my  personal  observation  just 

before  our  great  offensive  at .    Being  in 

want  of  a  fresh  mount,  I  had  acquired  one 
from  a  brother  officer  who  was  returning 
to  PjUgland  suffering  from  shell-shock. 
He  assured  me  that  1  could  have  no  better 
charger  on  whicii  to  ride  forward  when  we 
advanced.  'As  strong  and  brave  as  a  lion, 
yet  as  mild  and  obedient  as  a  lamb  when 
answering  the  reins,  an  absolutely  trust- 
worthy steed,'  were  the  owner's  words  as 
we  concluded  our  bargain.  And,  truth  to 
tell.  1  found  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
behavior  of  that  mare  until  one  afternoon 
when,  riding  out  of  the  ruined  village  of 

,  in  Flanders,  I  came  to  a  long  road 

where,  but  a  short  time  before,  there  had 
been  a  beautiful  avenue  of  poplars,  now 
mere  stumps. 

"I  had  no  sooner  got  half-way  down  than 
my  horse  stood  stock-still,  began  to 
tremble  all  over,  and,  with  <lilated  nostrils, 
refused  to  go  a  step  farther,  until  I  had 
applied  the  spurs.  I  put  this  incident 
down  to  a  sudden  caprice,  and,  forgiAing 
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ere  is 


^':^i^m^- 


Check  Irotection 


OEE  how  clearly  this  check  is  written — how  business-like  it  looks 
*^  — how  safe  it  is!  The  New  Era  Checkwriter  quickly  writes 
these  checks  and  protects  them  so  completely  that  even  the  clever- 
est check  raiser  cannot  alter  a  single  word. 

Not  only  is  the  exact  amount  written  with  ineradicable  ink,  but 
each  word  is  cut  through  and  through  the  paper  by  tiny  metal- 
pointed  letters  that  force  the  ink  into  every  fibre  with  the  unalter- 
able cobweb  shredding  process.  Proof  against  pen — proof  against 
acid.     This  is  the  way  the  writing  looks: 

TEN  DOLLARS  TWENTY  FIVE  CENTS 


^25 

$35  in  Cuba 
and   Canada 


This  is  real  check  protection.  So  write  all 
your  checks  on  the  New  Era — the  small 
checks  that  you  think  hardly  worth  protect- 
ing are  the  very  ones  the  check  raiser  is  look- 
ing for.  Every  unprotected  check  you  sign 
is  a  gamble  with  every  dollar  of  your  bank 
balance,  because  you — not  the  bank — must 
pay  if  your  check  is  raised. 

The  New  Era  brings  you  a  life-time  of  this 
universal  protection.  It  is  sturdily  built, 
simple  in  mechanical  construction,  and  so 
light  and  handy  that  you  can  easily  move  it 
from  desk  to  desk.  It  writes  quickly — leg- 
ibly— safely,  and  is  the  only  visible  check- 
writer  made.  Price  but  $25 — why  pay  more? 
It  is  sold  under  the  personal  guarantee  of 
Robt.  H.  IngersoU. 


Decide  today — let  the  New  Era  protect 
vour  bank  account — mail  the  coupon  now 
for  examples  of  this  100',  protection.  New 
Era  Mfg  Co.,  Robert  H.  IngersoU,  Pres., 
452  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Canadian 
Distributors:  Menzies  &  Co.,  Limited,  To- 
ronto. Use  the  coupKjn. 
r*^  "Quick    Action    Coupon   L-11— ^ 

I   New  Era  Mfg.  Co..  452  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y   C. 

I  Send  me  "Easy  Figure  Changes"'  cx»r  *■ 

ing  how  check  raisers  alter  checks — ai.  .f 

I  safe  checks  written  on  the  New  Era  Ciir,  ,>«  ,  .it-t 

I   Name 
I    Address 

A  few  Good  Districts  still  open  for  live  wire*.  poi»rii»< 
ing  both  sales  and  executive  ability.  Write  or  wire 
today. 


J^u)  Era  CheckiDrilcr 


tt 


ybu  See  What  lioii  Write  As  Yott  Wriic  It 
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Dorit  Blame  lour 


Factory  Manager 


when  costs  are  high- 
er than  they  ought  to  be 

and  output  f  allsbehind  and  prof- 
its seem  to  almost  disappear — if  you're 
not  using  modern  ways  of  checking  'costs  of 
every  operation;  if  you're  not  keeping  track  of  every 
minute  used  on  every  job;  if  you're  not  making 
work  sheets,  cost  cards,  time  cards  and  time  studies 
of  every  part  of  every  operation,  show  just  what 
you're  accomplishing  and  what  you're  not. 

Don't  blame  your  factory 

manager  either  for  a  labor  turn- 
over that  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be, 
or  for  a  lack  of  proper  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
among  your  employees — if  you  are  not  issuing 
bulletins  and  house  organs  and  words 
of  commendation  to  your  workers  regularly,  to 
show  you  have  some  interest  in  them,  to  draw 
them  closer  to  you,  to  get  them  out  of  humdrum 
habits  and  give  them  something  more  to  work  for  be- 
sides the  money  that  they  get  on  pay  day.  Far- 
seeingand  progressive  men  have  found  it's  as  important 
to  build  good  will  amongst  the  men  and  woman  in 
their  employ  as  it  is  to  build  good  will  in  the  minds 
of  their  prospective  customers. 


And  all  these  things 

— from  factory  forms  and 

cost  cards  to  bulletins  and  house 

organs — should  for  the  very  best  of  rea- 
sons be  printed  on  the  M  ULTIGRAPH.  You 
can  get  them  out  on  the  Multigraph  at  any- 
where from  25  to  75%  lower  cost  than  you  can 
by  having  them  printed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
You  can  get  them  out  on  the  same  day  you  want 
them — oftentimes  within  an  hour — instead  of 
telephoning,  getting  estimates,  waiting  for 
messengers  and  proofs  and  type  corrections, 
and  finally  getting  the  finished  job  a  day  or 
two  or  three  or  four  after  you  ought  to  have  it. 
And  with  the  Multigraph  you  can  get  them 
out  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  shop  or  office  and 
that  alone  is  very  important,  as  any  business  man 
will  realize. 

We'll  gladly  show  you 

samples  of  bulletins  and  house 

organs  and  factory  and  office  forms,  all 
printed  on  the  Multigraph,  if  you'll  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  send  it  in. 


You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 


U.  S.  Government  munitions  of 
a  most  particular  and  exacting 
nature  require  thcentire  capacity 
of  our  new  plant  as  well  as  a 
lart^  portion  of  our  old  one, 
working  night  and  day.  Gov- 
ernment work  takes  unquestion- 
ed precedence.  All  else  is  sec- 
ondary. But  unless  government 
demands  of  a  magnitude  not 
now  foreseen  arise,  we  shall  be 
able  to  continue  supplying  the 
urgent  need  for  Multigraphs. 
The  American  Multigraph  Co. 


^1 


Get  a  MULT/GRAPlf 


THE  MULTIGRAPH 

18U  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

f\     <^ 

Tell  me  more  about  what  1  can  aoromplish  with  tho  Multigraph. 

^ 

Namp ,    _ 

! 

Official  Position 

Firm 

Street  Address 

X-  -  •   --  '» 

1  rral     priming     and     forr 
Ivj^cwrilinK    in     the     pri\ac> 
rf    voTtr    n-.vn    r-^tnhli-ihinont. 

Town                                                                 St,H.                      Lit.  Di« -^lJ-2.t 
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her,  dismissed  it  from  my  mind.  But 
when  the  same  thing  happened  again  a  few 
days  later  I  made  a  mental  note  of  the  fact, 
and  as  soon  as  1  got  back  from  the  recon- 
naissance wrote  to  my  friend.  His  reply 
solved  the  mystery.  'Poor 'Dolly!  I  had 
no  idea  that  she  also  was  suffering  from 
shell-shock,'  he  said,  in  substance.  'But 
she's  really  not  as  bad  as  her  old  master. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  was  on  that 

very  avenue,  near  the  village  of ,  that 

the  shell  fell  which  led  to  my  return  to 
Blighty.  She  evidently  remembers  it  as 
keenly  as  I  do.  But  take  her  anywhere 
else  than  there,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
she  will  behave  like  a  thoroughbred  lady.'  " 
More  than  one  instance  has  been  related 
to  me  in  which  horses  have  endeavored  to 
save  their  wounded  riders  who  have  fallen 
by  lifting  them  with  their  teeth  and  helping 
to  drag  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  And  the 
extraordinarj'^  sympathy  that  exists  be- 
tween man  and  beast  has  been  displayed 
in  innumerable  instances  where  a  wounded 
man  unable  to  mount  has  managed  to  hold 
on  to  the  saddle  or  harness  of  an  unwounded 
or  only  slightly  wounded  horse,  and  has 
thus  been  sympathetically  and  understand- 
ingly  assisted  in  his  progress  toward  a 
dressing  station. 


SOUL  SURGERY,  MENTAL  HEALTH, 
AND  "TRENCH  DREAMS" 


SHELL-SHOCK,  or  "war-strain,"  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  presented  w'hat 
appeared  to  be  an  entirely  new  disorder. 
Two  theories  were  put  forth  as  to  what  it 
is  and  how  it  should  be  handled.  The 
first  was  that  the  sufferer  from  shell-shock 
was  simply  humbugging  and  taking  the 
first  chance  to  get  awaj'  from  the  front. 
The  other  theory  was  that  there  was  a  real 
injury;  that  the  bodily  and  mental  signs 
were  due  to  tears  or  ruptures  of  some  of 
the  delicate  brain-tissues. 

Now  it  is  known  that  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely true.  The  war  has  shown  that  while 
there  are  many  cases  where  lesions  or 
ruptures  may  cause  shell-shock,  the  vast 
majority  are  due  to  psychic  causes.  This 
discovery  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  has 
been  made  during  the  war. 

Treating  of  the  subject  in  Munsey's 
Magazine,  Hereward  Carrington  says: 

In  a  recent  paper  read  before  (he  Phila- 
delphia Neurological  Society,  and  printed 
in  The  Medical  Record,  Dr.  E.  Murray 
Auer,  who  for  some  time  was  attached  to 
the  Twentj'-soeond  General  Hospital  of 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  drew  at- 
tention to  many  cases  of  this  character. 
Speaking  of  the  after-effects  of  shell-shock, 
and  comparing  them  with  such  cases  as 
those  of  men  buried  by  mine-explosions 
and  afterward  rescued,  he  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  these  accidents  or  shocks  often 
leave  more  or  less  porman(»nt  effects  upon 
the  men  who  undergo  them.  It  may  be 
said,  howe^'er,  that  a  greater  and  gn-ator 
percentage  of  cases  is  now  cured,  under  the 
latest  methods  of  treatment. 

In  practically  all  cases  which  were  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Auer.  the  patient  bad  re- 
ceived no  appreciabk>  injm-y,  the  effect 
being  purely  mental.  One  such  instance 
was  that  of  a  boy  nineteen  years  old,  who 
had  been  for  three  days  under  a  sustain<><l 
and  heavy  shell-fire.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  threatened  bj'  his  sergeant 
x\ith  court  martial  for  sleeping  wliil«>  on 


YOU  must  get  acquainted  with  the  Lift-the- 
Dot  Fastener.  Your  automobile  or  car- 
riage is  probably  equipped  with  it  now.  ^  ou 
will  very  soon  meet  it  in  many  other  places 
because  it  is  coming  into  increasingly  general 
use  on  trunks,  bags,  sporting  goods,  awnings, 
tents,  and  other  articles  of  canvas  and  leather. 

Wherever  you  find  this  fastener,  you  will 
admire  it  for  beauty,  compactness  and  ease  of 
operation.  You  will  know  it  always  by  the 
dot  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  socket — the 
Dot  which  tells  vou  which  side  to  lift. 

LIFT  ^?«  DOT 

Fasteners 

CARR  I'ASTENER  COMPANY,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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THE  gallant  Poilu  of  wonderful  France  knows 
the  'Ever-Ready'.  He  knows  the  smiling 
trade-mark  face  that  promises  quick,  clean,  com- 
forting shaves — and  he  knows  it  makes  good. 

The  'Ever-Ready'  Safety  Razor  is  giving  perfect  service 
under  the  flag  of  every  allied  nation,  on  every  frontier. 

Extra  'Ever-Ready'  Radio  Blades,  6  for  40c 

The  compact,  handy  'Ever-Ready'  kit,  the  keen  cutting,  hair  tested 
blades,  comprise  an  outfit  that  spells  shaving  efficiency  in  every 
allied  tongue. 

Sold  the  World  over 


sontrj"-diit3'.  This  led  to  an  examination, 
and  the  sending  of  the  boj-  to  the  hospital. 
He  was  in  a  stupor  for  ten  days.  The 
same  was  true  of  another  soldier  who  had 
seen  his  chum  blown  to  pieces. 

During  the  period  of  coma,  which  in  some 
cases  lasted  more  than  a  week,  the  soldiers 
gave  the  impression  that  thej'  again  were 
living  through  the  experiences  which  had 
brought  on  the  stupor.  This  was  e\n- 
denced  by  their  terrified  expression.  They 
crouched,  started,  and  stared  wildly  when 
spoken  to.  One  such  man  rose  from  his 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  recited 
in  a  one-sided  conversation  his  experience  of 
a  charge  and  of  being  buried  by  a  mine- 
explosion.  Then  he  relapsed  into  his 
state  of  coma. 

Another  result  of  shock  is  a  continued 
shaking  of  the  entire  body  accompanied  by 
various  pains  and  severe  headaches.  In 
some  cases  this  shaking  has  been  observed 
to  last  several  days,  and  even  weeks,  al- 
tho  in  most  instances  its  duration  is  only 
a  few  hoiirs.  One  patient  had  twice  been 
buried  in  a  mine  -  explosion,  had  been 
through  an  attack  and  under  hea\-j'  bom- 
bardment in  a  trench,  and  finally  was  hit 
by  a  piece  of  rock,  which,  while  not  in- 
juring him,  knocked  him  down.  In  this 
case  the  tremor  of  the  head  was  marked, 
and  lasted  for  some  time. 

Temporary  loss  of  memory  is  a  common 
thing  with  men  who  have  been  thi-ough 
some  extremely  trying  period  or  have  suf- 
fered a  sudden  shock.  The  recoverj-  of  the 
faculty  is  generally  as  sudden  as  its  loss. 

One  soldier,  after  being  near  a  shell 
which  exploded,  could  remember  nothing 
that  happened  to  him  until  he  came  to 
himself,  walking  along  a  road,  some  time 
later.  Another  man  in  the  hospital  thought 
himself  back  in  the  trenches  and  became 
violent,  mo\nng  his  cupboard  about  as  if 
it  were  a  machine  gun  and  pointing  it  at 
his  enemies.  When  he  suddenlj-  returncfl 
to  a  normal  state,  he  could  remember 
nothing  of  his  experience. 

One  of  the  most  common,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  pitiful,  of  the  many  mental 
phenomena  of  the  war  is  the  inabihty  to 
sleep  soundly,  and  the  recurrence  of  so- 
called  "trench-dreams."  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  soldiers  start  from  their  beds  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  crying  out  and 
weeping,  their  bodies  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion, as  they  dream  of  being  chased  by 
Germans  with  bayonets,  or  of  being  buried 
under  d^'bris  by  a  mine-explosion,  or  of 
losing  the  trench  in  a  fog  and  being  unable 
to  get  back. 

The  fear  that  is  found  is  not  the  kind 
the  layman  might  expect.  The  soldier 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  fear  injury  to  himself. 
He  is  afraid  of  doing  something  wrong,  of 
an  emergency  in  which  he  may  fail  and 
lose  the  confidence  of  his  comrades.  His 
fear  is  the  fear  of  being  a  coward. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  fear  plays  a 
prominent  part:  one  man  fears  to  go  to 
sleep  lest  he  will  not  awake;  another 
fears  noise.  Photophobia,  the  fear  of 
looking,  is  common.  Many  complain  that 
they  can  not  see.  A  curious  example  of 
this  was  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  had  a 
"trench-dream"  in  which  he  lived  again 
his  experience  of  the  month  pre'vious, 
when  he  was  buried  b\-  a  mine-cxplosiou. 
When  he  awoke  he  thought  he  had  been 
blinded  by  the  explosion,  yet  when  his 
c\elids  were  lifted  his  sight  was  as  good 
a.s  e\er.     The  wTiter  proceeds: 

The  reader  uiav  think  that  all  this  is  a 
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Dollars  or  Hours  or  Pounds  or  Miles 
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Down  at  the  bottom  of  all  business  is 
figuring — calcula  ting. 

Go  behind  your  well-kept  books,  or 
your  invoices  or  reports  or  statistics  or 
costs  and  payroll  figures,  and  there's  plus 
and  minus  and  times  and  divided  by» 

Somebody  has  to  add  and  subtract 
and  multiply  and  divide  before  there 
are  any  figures  to  make  bookkeeping 
and  statistics. 

And  that  fundannental  figure-work 
bulks  larger,  in  the  time  it  takes  and 
the  money  it  costs  you,  than  all  the  rest. 

That's  why  the  Burroughs  Calculator 
is  here  today — to  give  you  better  cal- 


FOR  figuring  payrolls  and  costs,  ex- 
tending or  checking  invoices  and 
freight  bills,  figuring  single  and 
chain  discounts  and  percentages ;  compiling 
estimates  and  data  and  statistics  —  for  all 
the  hundreds  of  daily  jobs  that  are  done 
merely  to  get  an  answer  which  is  to  be 
recorded  elsewhere — use  the  Burroughs 
Calculator.  It's  not  only  better;  it's 
also    more    economical. 

Behind  the  Calculator  is  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Co. 's  thirty  years  of  experience  in  designing 
and  building  machines  to  fit  the  various  figuring 
needs  of  business.  The  Calculator  is  as  valuable 
in  its  field  of  pure  calculating  as  the  Burroughs 
Posting  Machine  is  in  bookkeeping,  or  the  Burroughs 
Listing  and  Adding  Machine  in  figuring  which  re- 
quires a  record  of  the  various  items. 


culating  at  lower  cost;  to  bring  to  the 
bulk  of  your  figure-work  the  time- 
saving  and  money-saving  that  other 
Burroughs  Machines  have  brought  to  your 
adding  and  bookkeeping. 

It  doesn't  print  figures  on  paper,  nor 
enter  them  on  a  ledger  sheet.  It's  a 
calculator,  not  a  maker  of  records. 

But  it  adds,  subtracts,  multiplies  and 
divides  with  almost  unbelievable  speed 
and  accuracy  and  ease. 

To  have  clerks  doing,  with  brain  and 
pencil,  the  work  which  the  Burroughs 
Calculator  can  do  more  quickly  and 
economically,  is  to  waste  both  man-power 
and  money. 


Th©  BmifoU' 


-^    —   + 

This  light,  conx-CTi- 
irnt, durable  Calcu- 
lator multiplici. 
divides,  subtn-wrt*. 
adds,  without  the 
writing  down  oc 
printing  of  figum. 
It  costs  but  SI'S 
$220   in   Cnnad«>. 
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ry  Cai*d  In  Plain  Sight 


That's  the  storv  in  thousands  of  institutions 
using  KARDEX  MACHINES. 

No   matter  how   many   you   have — 50  or 

50,000 — you  can  find  any  card  many  times 

quicker  with  KARDEX  than  with  old  style 

"card-in-the-box"  systems. 

Any  standard  size  cards — your  present  ones  or  new,  5x3,  6x4, 

8x5, —  fit  in  the  transoloid  holders  with  index  items  exposed,  yet 

protected  from  damage  or  soiling. 

One  Clerk  Does  the  Work  of  Four 

Cards  in  sight  give  speedier  reference  and  greater  accuracy, —  an  essential 
these  days.     Saves  clerical  salaries  and  turns  your  pay  roll  into  profit  or  releases 
clerks  for  other  labor.    By  changing  to  KARDEX,  thousands  of  firms  make  their 
card  records  instantly  accessible,  highly  serviceable,  compact,  convenient  and 
easily  classified  by  "in-sight"  color  signals.     Adaptable  to  any  records  in  any  department  of  any  business. 

Get  Your  Free  Copy  of  the  KARDEX  Book 

An  authority  on  accessible  card  systems.  Tells  of  a  KARDEX  machine  for'a  small  desk  list  or 
huge  credit  record;  for  mailing  lists,  personnel  lists;  perpetual  inventories,  etc.  There  is  an 
economical,  efficient,  speedy  KARDEX  machine  for  your  requirements.  Send  sample  of  your 
cards,  outline  purpose  for  which  used,  and  let  our  Service  Department  make  recommendations 
for  increased  efficiency, — or  wire  your  request. 


American   KARDEX   Company 


14  Kardex  Building,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


HIGH  GRADE   SPECI.\LTY   SALE.SMEN  can  make  big  incomes  with  KARDEX.      Must  have  financial 
responsibility.    A  few  choice,  exclusive  sales  territories  open.      Write  without  delay. 
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iTYLE  and  fit  were  at  one  time  the  first  con- 
sideration in  the  selection  of  a  suit.  But  now  it  is 
Value  that  is  vital,  for  value  embraces  not  only 
appearance,  but  price  and  wear  as  well. 

Moderate    price,    long   wear,    pleasing    st}le   and 
exceptional  fit  distinguish 


MICHAELS  '  CTERN 
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Send  for  Style  Catalogue,  Depl.  C 

Michaels,  Stern  &  Co.;  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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long  way  from  the  .subject  of  shell-shock, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  so.  These 
very  symptoms — dreams  and  all,  in  fact — 
enable  us  to  understand  the  innermost 
nature  of  the  disease.  They  have  afforded 
a  key  to  the  mystery,  and  have  enabled  our 
doctors  to  effect  thousands  of  cures  which 
would  never  have  been  made  along  the  old 
lines  of  pure  pathologj^  and  materia  medica. 

Both  the  mental  and  physical  symptoms 
of  shell-shock  are  really  mental,  or  rather 
emotional,  at  their  basis.  The  outward 
manifestations  are  expressions  of  injuries 
and  lesions,  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
psychic  hfe. 

It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  that  civilized 
men  seemed  to  withstand  shell-fire  better 
than  natives  of  semicivilized  countries; 
but  the  cause  was  not  understood.  We 
can  now  see  why  it  should  be  so.  We  can 
also  understand  the  rationale  of  most  of 
the  so-called  miraculous  cures — of  which 
there  have  been  many.  All  this  is  readily 
intelligible  in  the  light  of  the  newer 
psychology. 

One  word  more.  Shell-shock — or  "war- 
strain,"  which  is  virtually  the  same  thing 
— has  been  shown  to  involve  no  essentially 
new  disorders.  Every  one  of  the  sym|> 
toms  was  known  beforehand  in  civil  life. 
If  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  we 
could  speak  of  a  specific  variety  of  disease 
called  shell-shock,  it  would  be  new  only  in 
its  unusually  great  number  of  ingredients; 
and  the  most  gratifying  truth  of  all  is  that 
even  this  hydra-headed  monster,  if  caught 
young,  can  be  destroyed. 


THE  FAITH  THAT  IS  IN  THE' 
COMMON  SOLDIER 


\  "KIND  of  fataU.sm,  not  without  its 
-^^  sublimity,"  is  the  central  fact  in  the 
modern  fighting  man's  religion,  says  a 
writer  who  has  gained  a  reputation  here 
and  in  England  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"Centurion."  While  admitting  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  "a  soldier  going  into  action  is 
much  more  exercised  about  the  condition 
of  his  rifle  than  the  state  of  his  soul,"  he 
contrasts  the  modern  soldier's  cret-d, 
"Save  others,"  with  the  too  common 
religious  exhortation  to  "save  yourself," 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  soldier. 
The  last  chapter  of  '"Onturion's"  new 
book,  "  Gentlemen-at-.\rms  "  (Doublrday. 
Page  &.  Co.),  is  given  up  to  considerations 
of  questions  that  might  come  imder  the 
head  either  of  "morale"  or  "religion"  as 
applied  to  the  fighting  man.  Th(>  writer 
has  this  to  say  regarding  the  soldifT's  atti- 
tude toward  death,  and  what  may  come 
after : 

The  language  in  which  he  speaks  of  death 
is,  in  fact,  often  i)ictur«>sque,  but  it  is  rarely 
devout.  A  pal  may  have  "gone  West" 
or  "stopt  one"  or  been  "outed";*he  is 
never  spoken  of  as  being  "with  God." 
Death  is  rarely  alluded  to  as  being  the  will 
of  God;  it  is  frcquentlj-  characterized  in 
terms  of  luck. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  the 
average  soldier  does  not  seem  to  feel  any 
confidence  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Divine  I'rovidence;  he  is  fatalistic  rather 
than  religious.  After  all,  if  you  have 
loolced  on  the  obscene  havoc  of  a  battle- 
field, as  the  writer  has  done,  and  seen  all 
the  profane  dismemberment  of  that  which. 
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Formsl  Since  Old  Adam's  day 
men  have  used  pictures  as  the  sim- 
plest  means  of  conveying  important 

ideas  clearly  and  forcefully,    A  cartoon  or  a 
diagram  often  "gets  over''  where  words  would 
utterly  fail  '^  '^  '^  A  unique  distinction  of  the 
Mimeograph  is  its  ability  quickly  to  reproduce 
designs,  plans,  maps,  and  kindred  drawings, 
along  with  typewritten  or  handwritten  text. 
No  cuts  or  particular  skill  required.   Thousands 
of  Mimeograph  users  are  finding  in  this  remark- 
able feature  an  easy  way  of  promulgating  new 

kinds  of  forward  work,  or  of  doing  the  usual  work  quicker 
and  more  economically.    The  Mimeograph  duplicates  illus- 
trated letters,  and  all  kinds  of  sketches,  blanks  and  forms,  with 
surprising  sharpness — and  at  minimum  cost.    Get  booklet  "L" 
today — from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Germany's  Weakness 

At  the  end  of  September,  Baron  von  Ardenne,  German  military  critic,  said : 
** Circumstances  are  now  such  that  successful  defense  only  can  be 
our  aim.  For  they  (the  Allies  and  Americans)  can  transfer  reserves 
all  over  the  front  by  means  of  a  COUNTLESS  COLUMN  OF 
MOTOR  WAGONS,  But  such  wealth  in  vehicles  is  denied  the 
German  command." 


THIS  confession  of  the  enemy  is  full 
proof  of  the  prime  importance  of  the 
Motor  Truck  in  deciding  the  world 
struggle. 

C  But  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  far- 
ther and  the  faster  the  Hun  withdraws, 
the  more  motor  trucks  it  requires  to  serve 
the  extended  territory,  also  that  increased 
truck  service  here  is  as  important  as  over 
there.  For,  our  whole  war  transportation 
system,  on  two  continents  and  across  the 
connecting  bridge  of  ships,  is  a  unit,  "one 
and  inseparable."  The  motor  truck  has 
assumed  its  position  of  predominating 
importance  in  the  system,  because  it  is 
the  beginning  as  well  as  the  end  of  it  all. 

C  At  the  beginning  here,  the  truck  must 
deliver  the  freights  to  railway  and  wharf 
and  take  the  place  of  steam  cars  in  short 
hauls. 

C  Over  there,  the  truck  is  the  indispen- 
sable link  connecting  seaport  and  rail- 
head with  all  occupied  territory,  delivering 
every  form  of  supplies  and  construction 
material. 

C  The  maneuvers  of  the  armies  them- 
selves are  dependent  upon  truck  trans- 
portation, and  the  ambulance  is  the  swift 
and  all-important  servitor  of  hospital  and 

Red  Cross  work. 

*    +     + 

C  Truck  efficiency,  both  in  the  war  de- 
spoiled countries  and  at  home,  must  be 


greatly  increased  with  the  least  possible 
increase  of  new  truck  tonnage. 

C  In  the  face  of  the  urgent  demand  for 
increased  truck  service  everywhere  there 
exists  a  great  shortage  of  materials  and 
labor  needed  in  the  building  of  trucks 
due  to  the  demands  of  both  war  and 
reconstruction. 

C  Now,  it  is  up  to  the  operators,  owners, 
dealers  and  manufacturers  of  trucks  to 
meet  and  solve  this  "impossible"  problem 
of  more  trucks  from  less  material,  as 
our  soldiers  are  solving  the  "impossible" 
problem  of  the  enemy's  defenses. 

<L  And  the  key  to  the  solution  is  conser- 
vation of  old  trucks  and  truck  tonnage. 

C  There  are  half  a  million  trucks  in 
action  in  America,  and  an  average  in- 
crease of  one  ton  per  day  per  truck  means 
an  increase  of  500,000  tons— twenty-five 
great  shiploads  daily,  towards  maintain- 
ing our  armies  and  the  war  devastated 
countries  of  Europe. 

<L  No  matter  if  some  of  these  trucks  are 
not  employed  directly  in  this  work,  but 
are  simply  serving  to  keep  American 
industries  moving,  American  business 
active,  American  labor  earning,  and 
American  homes  and  schools  fed  and 
warmed,  they  are  performing  a  funda-  ^ 
mental  service  in  maintaining  American 
institutions;  and  that  is  what  we  are  all 
fighting  for— the  whole  nation,  not  the 
armies  alone. 


Contributed     in    Behalf    of    the    Motor    Truck    Industry    and    the    Nation's 
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America's  Strength 


A  Returned  American  Officer  said:  "The  alignment  of  war  necessities 
was  something  like  this:  70  per  cent  transportation,  20  per  cent  industry, 
10  per  cent  men.**  And  that  referred  not  merely  to  the  army  truck 
service  in  France,  but  to  our  whole  truck  transport  system,  including 
every  truck  in  any  form  of  service  here  at  home. 


TO  the  truck  drivers  of  America  is  pre- 
sented a  large  responsibility  and  a 
great  opportunity  for  service. 

C  You  and  your  truck  are  as  essential  to 
success,  for  neither  war  nor  reconstruc- 
tion can  be  carried  on  without  the  initial 
service  you  and  your  truck  contribute  at 
home. 

C  It  is  important  that  every  driver  get 
the  best  and  the  most  service  possible 
out  of  his  truck;  that  it  be  kept  in  perfect 
order,  that  it  is  not  overloaded  to  its  injury 
nor  underloaded  to  its  inefficiency;  that 
it  works  to  the  very  limit  of  its  capacity 
and  lasts  as  long  as  possible. 

C  Every  increase  or  decrease  of  your  ser- 
vice is  felt  all  along  the  line  and  reflected 
finally  at  the  other  end — where  your  sup- 
port is  vital. 


* 


C  Truck  owners  occupy  a  highly  respon- 
sible position  in  relation  to  the  army  of 
half  a  million  trucks  at  this  end  of  the 
vast  system  that  reaches  overseas  and 
almost  up  to  the  Rhine. 

C  Your  drivers  look  to  you  for  direction 
and  co-operation.  You  best  serve  your 
own  and  the  Government's  interests  by 
exercising  such  supervision  as  will  secure 
the  fullest  and  the  longest  service  from 
every  truck.  You  are  not  justified  in  buy- 
ing new  trucks  as  long  as  your  old  ones 
can  be  made  to  serve.  If  you  must  en- 
large your  facilities,  keep  the  old  truck  in 


service  with  the  new,  or  dispose  of  it 
where  it  will  be  employed. 

C  Truck  distributors  can  contribute  cor- 
respondingly to  conservation  of  trucks 
and  truck  tonnage. 

C  You  know  where  each  truck  will  do 
the  best  service,  and  you  can  do  much  to 
insure  a  wise  distribution  of  the  trucks 
you  handle. 

C  Owners  and  drivers  should  be  helped 
to  prolong  the  life  and  utilize  the  capacity 
of  all  trucks  to  the  limit.  Remember, 
there  is  a  waiting  demand  for  more  trucks 
than  your  manufacturer  will  be  able  to 
allot  you. 

C  The  manufacturer's  policy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  trucks  is  controlled  by 
the  Government  in  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
need.  Their  great  opportunity  to  serve 
in  the  solution  of  the  home  truck  short- 
age lies  in  rendering  the  fullest  co-oper- 
ation to  distributors  and  owners  of  their 
particular  trucks  in  producing  and  in- 
stalling parts  and  repairs. 

C  The  needs  of  the  ,'  country  demand 
that  not  one  usable  truck  be  scrapped. 

C  Motor  trucks  have  won  the  war. 

C  Reconstruction  cannot  go  on  without 
them. 


Gen.  Mgr.  Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 


Transportation  Problem  by  Service  Motor   Truck  Company,    Wabash,  Indiana 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


£)URAND  Steel  Racks 
are  made  accurately 
to  specifications,  and  are 
easily  erected  because  all 
parts  are  adjustable  and 
absolutely*  true. 

All  shelving  can  be  quickly 
adjusted  without  tools,  to  meet 
any  temporary  conditions.  This 
means  economy  in  storage  spa'e 
as  well  as  efficiency  and  system. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  of  Durand 
Steel  Racks  or  Durand  Steel  Lockers 
made  to  meet  all  possible  requirements 

Durand  Steel  locker  Co. 

Bldg. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


A 'Welcome  Xmas  Gift 

FOR  ANY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 


POST 
PAID 


Prrforatrd 


ROBINSON    REMINDER 


each   memo   Meparate 

Tear  out  when  attended   to 
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WITH  EACH  REMINDER  IS  AN  EXTRA  FILLER 
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Robinson  Mfti-  Co.. 88  Elm  St..  W«««»fi«.W,  Mi%«». 


according  to  the  teachinj^  of  tho  Church,  is 
the  temple  of  the  soul,  you  find  it  ratho>r 
difficult  at  times  to  believe  that  the  fate  of 
the  individual,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  the  type,  is  of  any  concern  to  the 
Creator.  For  the  soldier  who  ponders  on 
the  realities  of  war,  the  judgments  of  God 
may  be  a  great  deep";  what  he  feels  to  be 
certain  is  that  they  are  past  finding  out. 
.  As  to  whether  this  agnosticism  is  real 
or  assumed,  transient  or  permanent,  the 
writer  offers  no  0{)inion.  But  he  will 
liazard  the  conjecture  that  it  is  not  without 
its  sublimity.  To  go  into  action  with  a 
conviction  that  your  cause  is  everything 
and  yourself  nothing,  to  face  death  without 
any  assurance  that  in  djang  you  achieve 
your  own  salvation,  whether  victorious  or 
not.  is  surely  a  nobler  state  of  mind  than 
that  of  the  old  Protestant  and  Catholic 
armies  in  the  "wars  of  religion,"  equally 
assured  of  their  o.wn  personal  salvation 
and  of  the  damnation  of  their  opponents. 
The  religious  soldier  of  history  may  have 
been  devout,  he  was  certainly  fanatical. 
And  as  he  was  fanatical,  so  he  was  cruel. 
Regarding  himself  as  the  chosen  instrument 
of  God,  he  assumed  he  did  but  anticipate 
the  divine  judgment — and  incidentally  in- 
sure his  own  salvation — by  giving  "no 
quarter  to  the  papist  or  the  infidel." 
The  morning  psalm  ended  in  the  evening 
massacre. 

Attempts  to  bring  the  soldier  to  some 
formal  religion  by  playing  on  his  fear  of 
death,  says  the  writer,  were  never  verj' 
successful.  The  soldier  is  not  alarmed  by 
the  idea  of  death,  nor  especially  fearful 
when  he  finds  himself  facing  the  end. 
Several  such  incidents  are  mentioned: 

I  remember  reading  some  words  of  that 
fine  soldier,  Donald  Hankey,  in  which  he 
speaks  with  something  like  indignation  of 
the  attempt  of  a  desperately  well-meaning 
chaplain  at  an  open-air  service  the  night 
before  the  men  went  into  the  trenches  to 
"frighten"  them  Avith  the  prospect  of 
death.  Thej'  refused  to  be  frightened  and 
the  chaplain's  bag  was  very  small.  I  have 
seen  many  soldiers  die.  I  do  not  know 
what,  if  anything,  thej^  would  have  said  to 
a  padre.  I  only  know  that  all  I  ever  heard 
them  say  was,  "I've  done  my  bit";  "What 
must  be  must  be";  "It  wur  worth  it";  "It 
hain't  no  use  grousing";  or  "  I'm  all  right — 
I'm  topping."  I've  often  thought  that  the 
secret  of  their  fortitude  was  that  they  had 
done  what  they  could. 

What  the  soldier  might  teach  the 
Churches  is  that  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  really  counts,  and  that  is  character. 
In  tlie  Army  it  is  the  oul.v  chance  of  di.s- 
tinction  a  man  has,  and  nowhere  is  it  so 
quickly  grasped.  The  soldier  is  less  con- 
cerned with  whether  a  nuin's  beliefs  are 
"true"  than  with  whether  he  truly  believes 
them,  lie  has  no  res|)ect  for  the  sacerdotal 
character  as  such;  what  interests  him  is 
not  llie  priest  but  the  man.  He  is  not  in- 
terested in  religion  as  a  science,  but  he  hsvs 
some  respect  for  it  as  an  art.  If  a  padre 
is  a  good  r(>llow  an^l  sincere,  the  soldier  will 
accept  him  as  su<'h.  but  he  will  not  tolerate 
the  attitude  of  a  man  who  assumes  that  he 
and  his  alone  jiosstvss  the  ke>s  of  heaven 
and  hell.  It  is  only  when  the  priest 
secularizes  himself  that  he  can  command 
a  sympathetic  hearing.  The  Church  will 
have  to  renounce  all  its  worldly  prestige, 
fortret  its  liitTarchical  chanicter.  and  go 
forth  like  the  Twelve,  without  gold  or  silver 
or  .scrip  if  it  is  to  get  hold  of  the  men  after 
this  war. 


A  COLLEGE  GIRL  "  SLUMMING "   IN 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  MILLS 


PXPERIENCE  shows  that  it  is  one 
-*— '  thing  to  don  working-clothes,  leave 
your  money  behind,  and  start  an  investi- 
gating tour,  always  knowing  there  are  a  nice 
room,  and  money,  and  "eats"  when  you 
are  tired  of  the  job:  it  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing  to  know  5'ou  must  work  or  starve. 
There  are  writers  who  have  done  both,  and 
it  isn't  difficult  to  tell  which  is  which  when 
reading  their  articles. 

A  woman-writer  in  The  Survey,  graduate 
of  a  woman's  college,  who  had,  for  years, 
"investigated"  under  State  and  Federal 
bureaus,  discovered  that  she  knew  little, 
practically,  of  wh^t  she  had  been  investi- 
gating. So  she  determined  to  spend  "a 
few  days"  in  learning  the  life  of  "an  un- 
skilled worker."  Newspaper  advertise- 
ments said  that  weavers  could  easily  earn 
twenty-five  dollars  to  thirty  dollars  per 
week  in  New  Jersey  miUs.  Thither  she 
w^ent.  After  some  prehminary  skirmishing 
she  got  inside  one  of  the  mill-emi)loyment 
offices.     She  writes: 

For  nearly  an  hour  we  waited,  stand- 
ing. At  last  a  company  man  in  uni- 
form appeared,  looked  us  o\er,  and  sent 
most  of  the  women  to  the  spinning-room. 
Spinning,  a  shp  of  a  girl  next  to  me  whis- 
pered, was  unskilled  work  and  terribly 
dirty.  The  girl  was  a  tw  ister,  and  followed 
in  the  direction  of  the  others,  escorted  bj-  a 
guard.  At  last  the  man  looked  at  my 
card  and  said: 

"Have  you  some  one  inside,  a  friend,  to 
learn  you?" 

"No,"  I  replied.  "How  could  I?  I  only 
came  to  town  yesterdaj'." 

"We  don't  want  you,"  he  declared 
gruffly,  "unless  you  have  some  one  to  learn 
you."  And  then,  seeing  that  I  did  not  go, 
he  added,  "If  jou  want  to  go  in  and  do 
plain  sewing,  maybe  you  can  get  acquainted 
with  some  one  who  can  learn  you." 

At  the  next  mill  I  was  admonished  that 
the  foreman  would  probably  not  allow  me 
to  learn  weaving  as  I  was  too  old — I 
acknowledge  a  grandmotherly  twenty- 
eight! 

So  much  f(?r  tweuty-five-dollar-a-wet-k 
advertisements.  I  set  off  in  another  direc- 
tion and  was  allowt^d  to  begin  work  next 
morning,  when  I  found  myself  walking 
down  the  long  aisle  of  the  weaving-room, 
led  by  the  time  clerk.  The  room  va.>< 
nearly  '>00  yards  in  length,  and  filled  with 
looms  which  wove  an  infinite  variety  of 
material  from  wool  velours  to  men's  suit- 
ing and  soldiers"  khaki-colored  cloth.  All  I 
was  aware  of,  at  first,  however,  was  the 
deafening  roar. 

We  finally  stopt  at  thf  machines  of  a  tall 
Italian  woman,  a  woman  with  fine  phy- 
sique, black.  Hashing  eyes,  and  a  belligerent 
attitude  that  was  most  disconcerting.  Shf. 
kn(>w  what  was  coming.  She  was  going  to 
to  be  asked  to  teach  another  ignoramus 
the  gentle  art  of  weaving.  And-  teaching 
one  (o  weaM-  meant  a  decrease  of  output, 
and  decrease  of  output,  when  one  was 
liaid  by  the  piece,  meant  less  money  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  And  so  the 
"Italian  Queen" — for  so  her  stately  mien 
and  hauteur  made  me  inwardly  call  her — 
prepared  to  resist  this  imiiosiliou  to  the 
end.  A  wordy  combat  followed  for  fifteen 
minute's,   hut    at   last  my  escort  told  her 
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How  the  Motor  Truck  upset  Wheel  Custom 


THE  wheel  that  'rattled  along  the  broad  ways'  three 
thousand  years  ago,  differed  little  from  the  present 
dray  wheel.  From  the  early  Egyptian  times  to  the 
day  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  few  changes  were  made  in 
wheel  design  and  construction.  Even  today,  excepting 
for  more  and  lighter  spokes,  the  commercial  vehicle 
wheel  resembles  closely  the  wheel  of  that  period — 
and  is  quite  satisfactory  for   slow^  haulage   purposes. 

But  the  advent  of  the  motor  truck  brought  with  it  a 
new^  problem.  The  w^heel  w^hich  history  handed  dow^n 
to  us  proved  unequal  to  the  terrific  road  shocks  of  fast, 
heavy-load,  motor  truck  hauling.  Designing  the  cor- 
rect w^heel  wras  now^  no  longer  the  problem  of  the 
wheelwright,  but  that  of  the  automotive  engineer — and 
it  was  an  engjneer  who  finally  solved  it. 

For  some  time  engineers  have  endeavored  to  design 
a  w^heel  not  only  of  sufficient  strength,  but  one  with 
ample  resiliency  to  absorb  or  distribute  road  'shocks 
— shocks  that  w^ould  otherwise  reach  the  vital  parts  of 
the  truck.  Many  types  w^ere  evolved,  but  all  w^ere 
lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the  essential  qualities. 

Now,  after  years  of  experimenting,  a  w^heel  has  been 
perfected  which  absolutely  solves  this  problem.  The 
Dayton    Steel    Wheel     meets    every    requirement    for 


grueling  truck  service  w^ith  great  resiliency,  strength, 
lightness  and  durability. 

Tested  at  the  Government  Bureau  of  Standards,  tried 
and  proven  in  war  and  peace,  it  is  the  ultimate  truck 
wheel.  A  w^heel  that  will  not  only  prolong  the  life 
of  the  truck  but  one  that  will  outlast  it. 

Dayton  Steel  Wheels  increase  tire  mileage,  often  from 
10  to  25  per  cent,  because  they  never  become  "out  of 
round. "  The  wheel  holds  its  original  shape  under  all 
conditions  of  service.  There  are  no  built-up  parts  to 
work  loose,  no  shrinkage,  no  worn  bearings,  no  "flats ' 
to  pound  the  tires.      All  wheel  troubles  are  eliminated. 

Dayton  Steel  Wheels  correct  the  last  weakness  of 
motor  truck  construction.  They  add  the  final  look  of 
efficiency  and  live  up  to  their  looks  by  providing 
more  economical  truck  service — lower  tire,  fuel  and 
operating  costs. 

At  present  our  entire  output  is  being  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  winning  the  war.  For  after-war  delivery 
specify  Dayton  Steel  Wheel  equipment  on  the  trucks 
you  buy. 

Send  for  the  interesting  story  of  Dayton  Steel  \\  heels. 


The  Dayton  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Main  OHice   and  Works.  Dayton,  Ohio 


Detroit 
Chicago 


New  York 
Cincinnafi 


Steel  IVucK  Wheels 
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that   there   was   no   alternative   and    she 
succumbed. 

And  while  the  factory  clock  slowly 
counted  out  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  sh(; 
left  me  standing  in  the  aisle,  without  a  word 
from  her,  all  the  time,  exchanging  looks 
with  the  other  workers,  a  bid  for  sym- 
pathy because  she  had  this  nuisance  on  her 
hands.  It  seemed  as  if  every  eye  in  the 
room  was  glued  on  me,  and  not  in  sympathy 
either.  I  felt  for  all  the  world  like  fleeing, 
but  decided  to  staj'  and  see  it  through. 

After  what  seems  eons  of  time,  the 
"Queen"  nodded  her  head  in  my  direction 
and  sullenly  ordered  me  to  put  my  wraps 
in  a  pile  beside  a  box  of  spools.  For 
several  minutes  she  had  mo  watch  those 
heaving  monsters — the  looms — as  they 
transformed  th(!  threads  into  cloth,  and  1 
soon  lost  mj'self,  fascinated  by  the  deft  and 
skilful  movements  of  her  arms  and  shoul- 
ders as  she  stopt  and  started  her  machines 
and  refilled  the  empty  shuttles. 

1  was  rudely  awakened  to  consciousness 
again  when  she  asked  me  whether  I  thought 
that  I  could  refill  the  shuttles.  I  tried,  but 
luy  clumsy  fingers  became  all  mixed  up 
with  the  delicate  woolen  threads,  and  these 
all  had  to  bo  retied.  Weaving  was  not 
included  in  my  college  curriculum.  The 
woman  beside  me  flashed  a  look  of  scorn. 
1  had  never  felt  so  awkward,  ashamed, 
impotent. 

And  what  a  relief  to  hear  the  twelv(> 
o'clock  whistle!  The  factory  had  just 
opened  a  neAv  lunch-room,  and  Mary,  my 
"learner,"  introduced  mo  to  a  little 
Italian  girl  and  asked  her  to  take  me  to 
lunch  with  her.  When  we  pushed  our 
way  into  the  room,  we  found  a  long  line 
extending  clear  a<*ross — lunch  was  served 
on  a  cafeteria  plan — so  I  lost  twenty  min- 
utes of  my  precious  leisure  period  waiting 
to  get  my  tray  filled.  The  wailing  seemed 
doubly  hard  that  noon,  because  continual 
standing  at  the  loom,  tho  for  only  part  of 
the  morning,  had  made  me  very  tired. 
The  lunch  was  good,  however,  consisting 
of  Hungarian  goulash,  rye  bread  without 
butter,  and  an  apple.  It  cost  seventeen 
cents.  Furthermore,  the  new  lunch-room 
was  light,  airy,  and  clean.  But  1  must  con- 
fess that  I  enjoyed  the  chance  to  sit  down 
more  than  the  food. 

On  returning  to  work  after  lunch  I  had 
more  time  to  take  in  my  surroundings.  A 
great  prison  the  weaving-room  seemed, 
except  that  the  inmates  were  working  mor(> 
incessantly  than  prisoners  usually  do  and 
appeared  more  tired.  There  were  no  win- 
dows on  the  side,  just  frosted  skylights 
overhead,  so  that  one  could  not  tell  whether 
it  was  raining  or  shining  outside.  The 
prison  feeling  was  increased  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  gates  were  locked  dm-ing 
working-hours  and  opened  only  when  the 
whistles  blew.  This  plan  undoulitedly 
has  its  good  i)oints,  but  somehow  it  made 
ine  feel  as  if  1  were  in  jail.  And  (he  nin-es- 
sity  of  getting  one's  piece  of  work  finished 
by  a  specified  time  furnished  a  driving  force 
more  urgent  than  any  jailer. 

At  the  end  of  that  afternoon  tilings 
became  less  confused,  and  I  was  rejoicivl  to 
find  that  I  began  to  refill  the  shuttles  more 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  "Queen."  And 
this  fact  seemed  to  make  her  more  resigned 
to  "learning"  me.  Toward  night  she 
asked  whether  T  had  any  family,  and  when 
I  answered  that  I  was  alone,  her  wells  of 
sympathy  were  opened.  At  the  end  of  tho 
day  1  gratefully  saw  her  gatliering  into  her 
apron  all  of  the  spools  spoiled  by  me.  and 
hustling  them  aAvay  so  that  1  would  not  get 
a  scolding. 

When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  the 
whistle  blew  at  6  p.m.,  1  felt  scarcelv  able 
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to  walk.  However,  the  sight  of  the 
workers  clambering  toward  the  three  busses 
which  took  them  to  town  made  me  tem- 
porarily forget  my  weariness  and  I  rushed 
pell-mell  across  the  yard,  hoping  for  a  seat. 
But  1  had  to  content  myself  with  a  foot- 
hold on  the  step.  1  began  to  wonder  about 
the  lives  of  these  tired-t^yed,  shawled  wo- 
men, most  of  whom  ha<l  tr)  start  another 
day's  work  a\  hen  they  reached  home.  For 
there  was  supper  to  be  i)repared,  dishes  to 
be  washed,  and  children  to  be  cared  for. 

Tho  few  days'  exjjcrience,  and  immense 
difficulty  in  getting  her  eighty  cents  a  day — 
the  rate  when  learning — gave  the  investi- 
gator some  new  ideas  on  American  indus- 
trial methods.     She  sums  up; 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  cost  of  the  shifting  of  labor,  th<; 
expensive  waste  in  poor  adaptation  to 
occupation,  and  modern  methods  of  effi- 
ciency with  regard  to  labor,  it  seemed  to 
me  there  was  still  a  great  field  to  develop. 
I  was  allowed  to  learn  weaving  on  a  notion 
of  my  own  that  I  would  like  to  weave.  No 
one  tried  to  find  out  whether  my  eyes  were 
strong  enough,  which  they  aren't  for  fine 
pieces,  or  whether  my  back  and  arms  were 
equal  to  the  strain  of  pulling  the  heavy 
looms  back  and  forth.  Yet  there  may 
have  been  other  occupations  in  any  of  these 
mills  for  wliich  I  was  better  fitted.  I  was 
allowed  to  drift  from  place  to  place,  no  one 
seeming  greatly  concerned  as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  me.  It  made  me  wonder  whether 
these  mills  really  need  new  workers,  as  their 
advertisements  suggest,  or  whether  after 
all  they  are  only  anxious  to  keep  up  an  over- 
supply  of  labor  such  as  they  have  had  in 
the  past. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


I>i><'.s7  for  Snnmhcr  2:i.   19 IH  .'tl 


WHILE  bringing  solace  and  satisfaction 
to  relatives  and  friends,  these  "Let- 
ters from  tlie  Front "  ai)i>ear  to  have  aroused 
a  peculiar  kind  of  dissatisfaction  in  other 
quarters.  Many  of  the  "stay-at-homes  " 
for  instance,  were  dri\en  to  complain  of 
their  enforced  absence  from  the  battle- 
fields and  would  gladly  have  given  up  their 
work  in  "essential  industries"  for  a  chance 
to  join  in  the  fray  on  the  fighting-lines. 

George  E.  Deatherage,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  fretted  over  the  fate  which  pinned 
him  to  these  bloodless  shores  while  thou- 
sands of  our  boys  were  busily  employed  in 
crushing  the  Huns.  He  voices  the  com- 
plaint of  many  others  in  the  following 
letter  to  The  Literahv  Digest: 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  1  have  been  read- 
ing to-night  some  of  the  letters  jniblished  in  i 
your  column,  "Letters  from  the  Front  to 
tho  Folks  at  Home."  Kinda  got  it  in  my 
head  you  are  playing  that  game  a  little 
one-sided. 

How  about  the  boys  at  home  in  (he 
home-trenches,  making  nninitions  for  the 
boys  at  tiie  front'.'  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
realize  what  it  means  for  some  of  us  boys 
to  stay  at  home?  Especially  a  young 
fellow  like  me:  six  feet  two  and  full  of 
Scotch-Irish  i)ugna('ity  inheritj'd  from  a 
family  (hat  has  been  in  e\ery  scrap  they 
could  get  in;  unless  it  was  a  privati^  one.  I 
was  brought  up  in  the  woods  of  the  Xorth- 
wes(,  reared  like  a  y<ning  animal:  a.<  fn>e 
as  the  clouds  that  skimmed  over  the  Nor- 
way tops  in  (he  forest^  of  Minnesota. 

Never  took  my  hat  off  to  any  one  except 
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LISTERINE 

THE  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC 

Sound  teeth  and  healthy 
gums  can  only  exut  in  a 
hygienically  pure  mouth. 

Brush  the  teeth  and  rinse 
the  mouth  with  Listerine. 

Booklet  "Domestic  Medidne" 
contains  many  useful  sugges- 
tions.     Gladly  sent  on  request. 

Manufactured  oafy  hy 

Lambert  Pharmacol  Company 

St.  Louit,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  WAR  MESSAGE 
FOR  THE  FURNITURE  BUYER 

America  must  win  the  war — and  the  big  job 
of  American  manufacturers  is  the  production  of 
war  essentials. 

To  this  vital  task  many  of  the  skilled  Berkey 
&  Gay  workers  are  now  applying  themselves. 
Naturally  our  normal  output  of  furniture  is,  there- 
fore, diminished. 

However,  our  reserve  slock  in  Grand  Rapids 
and  New  York  with  vsuch  other  furniture  as  we 
may  be  able  to  manufacture,  in  addition  to  goods 
of  our  make  now  in  the  stores  of  our  dealers,  will, 
we  hope,  be  sufficient  to  supply  necessary  require- 
ments during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Where 'the  purchase  of  new  furniture  is  neces- 
sary, choose  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture.  Each  piece 
bears  our  inlaid  Shop  Mark — the  symbol  of  excel- 
lence in  material,  in  cabinet  work  and  design. 


Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Compan^^ 

446  Monroe  Avenue 

Grand  Rapids  Michigan 

A  new  and  comprehensive  exhibit  comprising  thousands  of  pieces  of  Berkey  h*  Gay  Furniture  may  be 

ieen  ai  our  New  York  showrooms,  sij-iiq  West  .foth  St..  or  at  Grand  Rapids.     Visitors  should  be 

accompanied  by,  or  have  a  letter  of  introduction  from,  their  furniture  dealer. 


(/wireless  telecraphv 


AND  How  Tn  Makk  tkk  Aim" AKATUS.  n  Imtidy  inntiiiiil  for  tho 
nmatctir  i>r  tlif  fx|»i'r(.  Shuww  how  to  ninkf,  ororl,  nnd  ron- 
trot  every  onrt  of  n  nmrtll  workiiitr  wirfloHM  plant.  Clot/t.  illu. 
trattd  Mtin  hrlp/ul  da 


rnniM,  by  mail,  SS  rVntu, 


Fonk  &  WarnnlUCorapanr.  354  Fourth  Art..  New  York 


Howr    The    Ants    Milk 
Their  Cow^s 

The  wonderful  alory  of  these  little  people,  the  ants — 
how  they  house,  oirc  for,  and  milk  their  "cows";  how 
llicy  pl.int  and  niise  thoir  crops;  how  they  hnild  niails 
:iii(l  liouscs;  how  they  do  all  the  other  marvelous  things 
ihey  ilo — this  fiiscinating  story  is  only  one  of  the  many 
related  in  this  delighlXul  new  lxx>k, 

Knowing  Insects  Through  Stories 

H\  MkviI  Hr.ilh.ii.  An  niiii«n.il  roll. .  i  icp  of  -  :i.  Iih.ii 
unfold  tho  ania/intc  tnitliM  of  insect  Idc     I  I  •  •■  I 

ch.'xractcrNtir'*  o(  l»ee«.  I^iittcrtlirt*.  niothM,  ^;r 

wasps,  rtiew.  and  many  other  little  people,  .u i ..  .  .1 

with  scientific  accuracy  in  this  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive book.  Its  style  is  simple  enouuh  for  children,  and 
its  contents  interestinK  enough  for  ailutts. 

Clitlh  hound ,  prof u*ft)f  illuMtrat^  in  h*auty/ul  colorm 
Prtr*  t!.60  nrt:  by  mail  $t  .7t 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  Payot.  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Aix,  France  Aii- 
lliorizod  iranslalion.  Thirty  editions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  snctx'ss  and  happiness  by  proiier  training  of  the 
wiU.  Will  make  Ufe  over  for  yon.  1 3mo.  cloth.  i/.7.^;  oy  mail, 
fj .St.     Funk  &  Wafcnftlls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Home, 
Sweet 

Home" 

*'  My  home  ■•  full  of  calm  delights 
And  comfort  vrilhout  measure  ; 
For  COMFY  SUPPF.RS  1,11  ournlghtt 
With  forty  kinds  of  pleasure." 

—  Walt  Maaon, 

Look  for  the  Comfu  trade  mark  on 
the  atifiptr.  It  iJentifiet  the  genuine. 

Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 
1  1 1    E«»t  13th  St.,  New  York 

COMFY  SLIPPERS 


a  woiuan,  care  free  and  as  -Raid  as  the  wily 
doer  that  fill  that  country.  Never  had  an 
inside  job  and  all  my  spare  moments  were 
spent  in  the  open  with  an  old  Winchester 
rifle  and  a  dog. 

Kinda gets  under  the  hide  when  you  ha\e 
to  stay  home  and  see  the  other  fellows 
going  to  this  big  scrap.  Have  to  stay 
home  because  at  the  time  the  show  started 
was  working  in  the  mimition-game,  and  as 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  holding  down  an 
executive  position  they  told  me  I  was 
needed  more  here.  Still,  when  I  pass  some 
of  the  boys  in  uniform  there  is  a  feeling 
comes  over  me  that  I  can't  explain.  It  is 
as  if  they  were  looking  at  me  and  saying, 
"I  wonder  w^hy  that  big  stiff  isn't  in  the 
ser\'ice." 

We  men  in  this  game  haven't  anything 
to  distinguish  us  from  a  stinking  slacker. 
Uncle  Sam  better  get  busy  and  give  us 
something  to  distinguish  munition-workers 
from  slackers  such  as  exist  in  this  town, 
slinging  hash  and  fitting  women's  corsets. 

Great  shades  of  Paul  Bun\-un!  And 
they  wear  pants,  too,  and  walk  like  regular 
men. 

I  am  not  kicking  on  you  boosting  the 
boj-s  Over  There,  for  they  deserve  exery 
bit  of  it,  and  more  too,  but,  for  the  love  of 
Mike,  get  busy  and  publish  something  that 
wall  help  to  get  some  button  or  badge, 
backed  by  Uncle  Sam  through  the  draft 
board,  that  will  separate  us  from  that  cor- 
set-fitting guy.  You  will  have  to  excuse 
the  stationerj',  but  I  felt  downright  mean 
to-night  and  had  to  get  it  off  my  chest 
quick.  By  the  way,  if  you  know  some- 
thing downright  mean  to  do,  let  me  know 
and  I'll  do  it. 


During  a  great  battle  the  work  of  the 
medical  staff  is  enormous  and  performed 
under  difficulties  which  are  appalling  to  the 
lay  mind.  The  doctors  stand  up  to  it 
bravely,  however,  and  are  inclined  to  make 
light  of  their  ser\nces.  "I  have  worked 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night  without 
rest,"  writes  Dr.  Frank  H.  McGregor  to 
his  brother  at  Chickasha,  Okla.,  "but  the 
stimulus  of  the  battles  seems  to  hold  one 
to  it." 

This  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  ^McGregor's 
experience  during  the  push  on  the  Marne  is 
taken  from  the  Manguni  Star: 

We  have  just  come  out  of  the  trenches 
for  a  niuch-neodod  rest,  when  Old  Jerry 
started  the  push  against  the  French  on  the 
Mame.  My  division  was  immediately 
entrained  for  that  front  and  in  forty-eight 
hours  we  were  giving  the  Bochc  h — 1.  We 
met  him  again  in  the  open  where  he  had 
broktMi  through  and  gave  him  the  surprize 
of  his  life,  as  he  was  sure  the  Highland 
Di\  ision  was  uj)  Flanders  way.  We  iiu- 
inodiately  attacked  with  the  FVench  on 
t'ith(>r  sitle.  We  not  only  stopl  him,  but  we 
sent  his  line  rolling  backward,  and,  thank 
God,  they  are  still  rolling.  However,  we 
liad  an  awful  struggle  and  our  casualties 
w  ero  heavy.  We  fought  for  ten  long  weary 
I  lays  before  we  were  returned.  We  were 
two  weeks  without  having  our  clothes  off. 
We  had  no  trenches  or  dugouts,  and  as  the 
Bochc  kept  up  a  tremendous  amount  of 
shelling  to  cover  his  retreat,  hell  could  not 
have  been  a  hotter  place.  The  medical 
officers  had  to  place  their  dressing-sta- 
tions right  \\\)  in  the  lines  and  attend  the 
wounded  under  heavy  shell  and  machine- 
gun  lire.  God  alone  knows  why  more  of  us 
A\ere  not  killed.  1  ne^  er  expected  to  come 
through  it  all.     Tli(>  shelling  was  so  intense 
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rive 


Ma-jstear    of    Road    find   Load 


The  Victors 

What  have  they  done^ — these  Motor 
Trucks  of  Uncle  Sam?  They  have 
carried  our  War  Sinews  from  Inland 
Factory  to  Atlantic  Transport  and 
straight  up  to  the  Firing  Lines.  They 
have  carried  our  Fighting  Boys,  our 
Wounded  Boys,  our  Invincible  Boys  to 
this  Incomparable  Fulfillment.  Truly, 
these  Motor  Trucks  have  been  the 
vehicle  of  Triumphant  Democracy. 
Truly,  they  have  been  Uncle  Sam's  most 
powerful  Ally  and  deadliest  Weapon. 
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When  the  starter 
won't  turn  the 


Shoiving  nedimetit  formed 
after  GOO  mitee  of  running 


engine  over 


Cold  weather  hints 
for  motorists 

To  prevent  freezing  in  the 
radiator,  use  wood  alcohol 
or  calcium  chloride  in  pro- 
portions to  meet  weather 
conditions. 

If  engine  refuses  to  start 
pour  hot  water  on  intake 
manifold. 

Keep  radiator  covered  to 
conserve  gasoline. 

Disengage  clutch  before 
using  starting  motor. 

If  stuck  in  deep  snow 
partially  deflate  tires. 

If  radiator  steams  imme- 
diately after  starting  stop 
and  thaw  with  warm  water. 


COLD  WEATHER  brings 
days  when  the  starter 
has  hardly  enough  power 
to  turn  the  engine  over.  Often 
you  have  to  use  the  hand 
crank  even  on  a  light  car. 

It  is  time  to  look 
to  your  oil 

The  oil  which  has  been 
correct  in  warm  weather  will 
now  be  found  so  stiff  that  it 
will  not  flow.  Oil  left  on  the 
bearing  surfaces  is  used  up 
before  the  entire  supply  is 
warm  enough  to  flow  properly. 
Many  a  bearing  has  been 
burned  out  because  oil  that  would  not  flow  at 
low  temperatures  was  used  in  winter  weather. 

Ordinary  Zero  oil,  however,  when  exposed 
to  the  disintegrating  heat  of  the  engine— 200° 
to  1000°  F — breaks  down  rapidly  forming  a 
large  part  of  its  bulk  in  black  sediment. 

Veedol  Zero — Light  is  made  so  that  it  flows 
readily  in  the  coldest  weather  and  yet  it  has 
properties  that  prevent  the  formation  of 
sediment  under  the  terrific  engine  heat. 

The  danger  from  oil  that  breaks 
down  under  heat 

Sediment  in  your  oil  is  the  greatest  cause 
of  friction  and  wear.  When  oil  which  con- 
tains sediment  is  carried  up  to  the  cylinder 
walls  by  the  pistons,  the  film  becomes 
"patchy"  and  breaks.  Rapid  carbonization, 

Veedol  Grease  and  Gear  Compound 

Veedol  Gear  Compound  /^ives  efficient  lubrication 
with  the  mini  muni  leakage.  Veedol  Graphite 
Grease  is  reconimended  for  lubricating  water  pump 
shafts;  Veedol  Cup  Grease  is  made  in  three  /irades, 
all  of   the  Slime   hifih    quality  ,'is  Veedol   Motor  Oils. 


contamination  by  gasoline  of 
the  oil  in  the  crankcase, scored 
cylinders  and  broken  piston 
rings  are  directly  caused  by 
breaking  the  piston  oil  "seal." 
Yet  an  oil  which  will  flow  in 
cold  weather  must  be  used. 

After  years  of  experiments 
Veedol  engineers  evolved  a 
new  method  of  refining  by 
which  an  oil  is  produced  that 
resists  heat.  This — the  famous 
Faulkner  Process — is  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  production 
of  Veedol  the  scientific  lubri- 
cant. 


Solving  the  sediment  problem 

The  famous  Sediment  Test,  illustrated  above, 
shows  how  the  sediment  problem  has  been  solved. 

Veedol,  the  lubricant  that  resists  heat,  reduces 
the  amount  of  sediment  86'.'(>  A  million  motorists 
have  solved  the  sediment  problem  by  using  only 
Veedol  in  their  engines. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock.  The  new 
100-page  Veedol  book  describes  Internal  Combus- 
tion Engines;  Transmission;  Differentials;  Oils  and 
their  Characteristics;  Oil  Refining.  It  also  contains 
the  Veedol  lubrication  chart.  This  book  will  save 
you  many  dollars  and  help  you  to  keep  your  car 
running  at  minimum  cost.  Send  10c  for  a  copy. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  DepL  112  Bowling  Green  Bldg..  New  York 

lirnnchcit  or  ditttribtt- 
tortt  in  all  principal 
eitirn  of  the  Unitfid 
Stairs  and  Canada. 


An  Accident 


liable  to  happen  to 
anyone — perhaps  your 
dearest  fiieiul.  I'icii.iieiliicss — knowing  U'hat  to  do 
till  thr  (loditr  comes — may  save  the  life  of  that  friend. 
Get  "Emersency  Notei,"  Dr.  Butler's  book,  and  be 
prrpnrrd.  Cloth.  50  cents  postpaid,  from 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,   New    York 


Inspiration  and  Ideals 


Crenvillc  Klcis^ 


.f 


HERK  \^  a  new  hook  with  n 
mi.<^ioii  by  GRKNVILLE 
KI.KISKR.  fiiinoiiH  author  nntl 
tr;l<'hcl,  \\  l»o  has  lirhx-d  thou- 
saiulf^   of    ppoplo    to     HlKVCKtf.       It 

I  jiinot  (ail  to  help  >  on. 

Voiir  ability  to  nooonipli«h 
ihinKR,  your  powrr  to  make 
i-ooti  on  any  givrn  ila>  *if  yotlr 
liif.  cleiXMnlH  U|"»on  the  \va\'  >oii 
"tart  that  Hay.  Thin  mirdy 
little  volume  \yill  »»how  yon  ho\\ 
to  start  every  day  riglif .  It  ron- 
taiiis  throe  liiii-^i  '  •■  '  \'- 
live  brief  and  1 
for  every  mon 

homely  wisdom 

and  rich   in  ftin 


Tlio\  arc  brinitiil 

loijie  of  expcrien     . 

tion.     To  read  them   will  make  yon 

hnman.  more  worth-while  to  yonrsell 

A  ttrtiohlfnt  pift-hook  or  hertifakf.     A^ 

:it,y  fir  fl.^th  u-lih  ootd  trttrr-.fia.  tt.V,' 

<  WiiRnalls  Company,  354*360  Fourtli  Av,.  Nr 


IDEAS  WANTED  V'K^:^:^^ 

luisf.il  tor  Needed  I nvontions.  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Ciiiilr  Hook.  TclN  \\^^\\  to  Srrure  P;itont  throiiKTi  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO..  Dcpt.  171.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed    In    every 

AiiK'iirnn  hnnie  wtirrc  pduciiti.-n  and  fiilttire  are  truly  esteemed. 


ECONOMY 

V  V  renewaUeFUSES 

*  cut  annoal  latt  mainteoancr  coitt  80% 
in  manr  o(  our  Iridinf  induitrin. 

A  ;tlc  "Dri.nOut"  Kcncwal 

1  'axvn  Fconotiiy  Fupcto  itf" 

.   .      V.  rconoinyKmicsprotoi't 

.  ■;  T 1 1,  al  circuits  of  the  V*.  S.  Nnvy  and 
1-  t  1  nc  powder  and  nnmitionn  plants. 
t*i  il'[  from  yitnr  rlr.-triral  drnlor, 

ECONOMY  FUSE  d  MFO.  CO. 
Kintie  and  Orleans  Sts.,Chica(o,U.S.&. 
,Si>//  vi'^nuftUturfrf  of  "  A  /\l\  l.l-'SS" — 
thf    \on-Rrnrvat*tf     luff    tci'fc    tkt 
"  ;00**o  Cnarantrfet  Jniiifator." 
}•'•  'Xi jm7   Ftijri  Off  otfo  made  in 
Canada  at  itonlrtal 


it  seemed  that  shells  were  hitting  every- 
where but  where  one  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing. One  after  another  of  our  gallant  officers 
paid  the  great  price  and  are  now  sleeping 
in  the  valley  oi  the  Marne  beneath  French 
soil  that  has  become  sacred  after  so  nmch 
bloody  fighting.  Time  after  time  our  boys 
charged  into  the  face  of  a  liquid  hell  and 
time  after  time  pushed  the  tenacious  Boches 
back  who  clung  to  every  foot  of  ground  that 
had  cost  them  so  dearly.  I  lost  a  score  of 
dear  friends  in  the  Highland  Division.  One 
gallant  captain  who  was  killed  while  launch- 
ing our  second  great  attack  was  the  fifth 
son  to  die  on  French  or  Belgian  soil. 
Another  young  lieutenant  only  nineteen 
years  of  age  was  the  fourth  and  last  son  to 
make  the  gi-eat  sacrifice.  But  still  they 
"earrv'  on"  without  a  murmur.  Such  is  the 
fortitude  of  the  British.  A  Scottish  gentle- 
man is  a  gentleman  par  cxcelletice,  and  God 
never  put  braver  hearts  in  any  race. 

When  we  were  relieved  and  had  the 
opportunity,  we  gathered  our  remaining 
dead  and  buried  them  on  the  field  where 
they  had  fought  so  nobly,  and  died  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  1  shall  never  forget  the 
sad,  touching  lament  played  over  the 
graves  by  the  Highland  pipers,  "The 
Flowers'ha'  Withered  Awa'."  And  a  sad- 
der and  more  weird  piece  of  music  1  never 
want  to  hear.  We  have  all  grown  old  in 
battle  and  used  to  seeing  our  comrades  fall. 

But  in  this  wonderful  natural  setting  of 
vales  and  wooded  hills,  with  a  wet  sun 
hanging  low  in  the  west,  with  villages  clo.se 
by  laid  low  by  the  devastation  of  w-ar,  and 
the  stench  of  the  battle-field  permeating 
the  air,  the  pipe  music,  with  its  wild,  weird 
sadness,  had  its  effect  on  all  present,  and  as 
the  last  notes  died  away  we  saluted  the 
gallant  dead,  turned  and  walked  silently 
away  with  a  pang  in  our  hearts  and  tears  in 
our  eyes  for  the  first  time  since  the  battle 
began. 


While  a  German  retreat  was  inspiriting 
enough  to  the  Allied  troops,  it  w'as  usually 
accompanied  by  hardships  and  perils 
that  cling  to  the  memory  of  the  pursuers. 
Unless  the  enemy  was  hitting  the  Berlin 
trail  in  utter  rout,  he  hurled  back  shells 
which  caused  a  great  deal  of  dodging,  if 
nothing  more  serious.  In  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  ]Mrs.  Emily  E.  Elliot,  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  which  is  published  in  the  New  York 
Ercning  Sun.  Si>rgt.  Arthur  C.  Elliot, 
of  Battery  D,  IGth  Field  Artillery,  tells 
of  stirring  times  in  the  wake  of  the  Ger- 
man retirement: 

We  rode  for  two  days  and  nights  and 
finally  arrived  at  a  town  that  has  figured 
in  a  wliole  lot  of  disjvitcht^s  lately.  It 
was  all  shot  to  pieces,  great  shell-holes  all 
over  the  i>lace,  roofs  gone,  bridges  down, 
everything  knocketl  around. 

We  unloaded  and  went  into  camp  a 
short  distance  out  of  town.  We  were 
told  that  we  would  be  there  about  a 
week,  so  everybody  lay  around  the  next 
day.  About  3:30  we  got  forced  marching 
orders,  be  on  your  way  immediately.  So 
we  packed  up  the  stuff  we  had  on  hand 
and  got  out.  Our  barracks  bags,  with 
all  our  personal  stuff  in  them,  were  left 
behind  and  (damn  the  system!)  thrown 
into  the  sahage  pile. 

Everything  gone;  all  we  own  is  what 
we  have  on  our  backs.  I  lost  a  bunch 
of  stuff,  two  pairs  of  new  shoes,  extra 
suit  of  clothes,  all  that  knitted  stuff, 
including  that  peach  of  a  sweater  th.-it 
kent  me  warm  last  winter,   a  dozen  pair 
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One  Stew^art  truck 
supplants  ten  horses 


TRUCKS 


QUANTITY 

And  in.  over 
5  years  no 
Ste-wart  kas 
ever  "worn  out 


Ghas.  Crews  &  Son,. of  Plain- 
field,  Indiana,  .report  that- 

After  having  had  a  Stewart 
for  16  months,  it  is  *now  doing 
what  5  teams  would  not  do - 

.Oiir;expense  on  truck,  outside 
of  tires^and  gasoline, .does  not 
exceed   $25- 

We  make  an  average  of  12 
imiles  to  the  gallon  — 

If  we  were  ^oin^  to  buy 
another  struck""  we  would  surely 
buy  Si  SteAv^art/' 

(  Copy joE 'Mr., Crews  letter  furnished ronireciuest) 

Stewart  Motor  Corporation 

BufFalo.  N.Y 


hi 


; 


[OTOR  TRUCKS 


'     '     -j 


5^ton'$95o        1  ton  -$1575 
IJ'atori' $1975        2ton-$2579 
y/zioix'  $35oo 
^...^I priest  /oh  Buff^alo 


.    t-?i1 

^      J 

i^ 

B^BfiS 

1 

pBi 

T^^^^H 

[hUiyii ^ 

%                   ^ 

1  ■      ^^.v  ^ 

HfaWiiiS^ 

•^'4V> 
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Broker  " 

2  for  J5c. 

To  retain 
\ts  goodness 


re  your  nerves 
like  this  ? 


Are  you  easily  irritated  ?  Easily  annoyed?  Do 
children  get  on  your  nerves?  Do  you  fly  ofF  the 
handle  and  then  feel  ashamed  of  yourself? 

When  nerves  are  right — when  health  is  right — 
you  shouldn't  be  this  way.      Ask  any  doctor. 

If  you're  a  smoker,  try  this:  switch  to  Gifards; 
give  them  a  good  fair  trial — say  a  couple  of  weeks — 
and  smoke  nothing  else.  The  Girard  is  famous  for 
the  fact  that  it  never  gets  on  your  nerves.  Doctors 
recommend  it,  and  smoke  it,  too.  Thousands  of 
smokers  from  coast  to  coast  have  put  Girards  to  this 
test — and  mighty  glad  they  are  today  that  they  did  it. 

First,  because  it  never  gets  on  their  nerves;  and 
second,  because  as  a  smoke,  it's  a  ripe,  mellow, 
full-flavored,  Hjivana  delight — good  right  down  to 
the  last  long  puff.  We  have  heard  men  say  that 
they  never  knew  what  real  smoke-joy  was  until  they 
switched  to  Girards.  Put  it  to  the  test  yourself — get 
a  box  today. 

^Any  cigar  man  in  America  can  sell  you  Girards. 
If  he  hasn't  them  in  stock  he  can  get  them  from  us. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 

Established  1871  Philadelphia 

G\  rar/j 
Cigar      VI 

Nex'er  ^ets  on  your  ne^rves 


of  socks,  mj'  "housewife,"  leather  leggings, 
all  kinds  of  stuff  gone.  Everybody,  in- 
cluding officers,  lost  their  clothes.  It  sure 
made  us  sope. 

Well,  we  rode  all  that  afternoon  and 
well  into  the  evening  over  ground  that 
the  Bodies  had  owned  not  so  very  long 
before.  Camped  that  night  near  the 
"Big  Boys."  Every  little  while  the  sky 
would  be  lighted  up  and  we  would  almost 
be  deafened  as  they  started  them  over. 

Slept  the  best  we  could  that  night 
and  made  camp  there  the  next  day, 
dug  small  dugouts;  etc.  The  day  after 
that  I  had  to  go  up  to  the  front  line  with 
a  reconnaissance  part3^  I  got  my  bap- 
tism of  shell-fire  there.  We  got  'waj^  up, 
ahead  of  the  artillery,  in  some  woods, 
and  the  Huns  started  shelling  the  woods. 
I  wasn't  exactly  scared,  but  I  was  sure 
interested  in  the  route  to  the  rear,  and  my 
strength  seemed  all  to  leave  my  knees 
and  go  to  my  feet. 

Anyhow,  mj'  knees  shook,  and  a  half 
can  of  corned  beef  (I've  eaten  two  at 
a  time  myself)  and  a  half  box  of  hard 
tack  (same  thing  goes  here),  did  for 
supper  for  ten  officers  and  six  enlisted 
men,  so  you  see  we  all  kind  of  lost  our 
interest  in  ordinarj'  things.  Slept  that 
night  in  a  big,  good-looking  dugout, 
fortunately  without  any  gas  to  disturb  us. 
Came  back  the  next  morning  Avith  a  lame 
horse  and  much  experience. 

We  moved  up  nearer  the  line  the  next 
night,  when  we  could  see  occasional  air- 
fights  and  endless  transport-trains  carrj'- 
ing  everything  imaginable  to  the  front. 
Saw  lots  of  new  graves,  dead  horses,  and 
cast-off  equipment,  both  Bochc  and  Amer- 
ican. Had  a  pretty  uncomfortable  time 
of  it,  as  it  started  training,  and  chow  was 
scarce  at  times.     However,  we  made  out. 

A  couple  of  days  later  we  "moved  in." 
What  I  mean  is  that  we  did  move  in,  too. 
All  the  way  in,  where  the  little  feUows  and 
the  big  fellows  and  all  the  intermediate- 
size  fellows  play  their  hell  chorus  day 
and  night. 

About  the  ensuing  time  I  can't  tell 
you,  mother — that  is,  I  can't  tell  you 
much.  Sherman  was  right.  I've  seen 
hell.  I  personally  got  out  of  it  all  right, 
altho  my  blouse,  lying  in  front  of  my  dug- 
out, was  all  torn  to  pieces,  and  a  shell 
fragment  went  through  the  shoulder  and 
collar  of  my  overcoat  while  I  had  it  on. 
It  was  sure  a  narrow  escape.  I've  seen 
lost  of  sights,  tragic  and  some  humorous. 

Forget  the  tragic  ones,  we  have  to. 
and  some  of  the  funny  ones  might  change 
to  tragedy  very  quickly.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  most  humorous  things  is  the 
beautiful  disregard  a  man  has  for  when  or 
how  he  lands  when  he  is  dodging  .shell- 
fragments.  You  will  see  a  man  running 
across  a  field  full  tilt.  Suddenly  he  will 
hear  a  shell  coming  and  he  will  just  lift 
his  feet  off  the  ground  and  land.  If  there 
is  an  old  shell-hole  near  he  dives  in.  it 
being  a  matter  of  no  interest  whether  the 
hole  is  empty  or  whether  water,  tin  cans,  or 
any  kind  of  rubbish  has  a  i)revious  claim, 
lie  just  goes  in.  Same  thing  with  dug- 
outs. You  hear  one  coming  and  you  dive 
for  the  nearest  one.  no  difference  whether 
it  is  already  occupied  or  not.  You  go 
in  and  tell  them  about   it  afterward. 

Everybody  works  like  the  dickens.  I 
think  i  average  about  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  doing  all  kinds  of  work  and  sleep- 
ing with  everything  on. 


Every  day  brings  additional  proof  that 
our  men  are  desen^edly  popular  abroad. 
While  the  English  is  quaint  and  curious, 
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as  Transportation  Makes  Greater  Demands  ^ 

^^^_-^-_-  Upon  the  MOTOR  TRUCK' 


'Republic  nation- 
wide service  i$  a 
big  advantage 

Greater  demands  are  constantly 
being  made  upon  motor  trucks 
everywhere.  Transportation  needs 
are  urgent.  Every  truck  must  be 
kept  at  work  day-in  and  day-out. 
Each  truck  must  be  made  to  haul 
every  ton  of  freight  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  hauling. 

Republic  Nation-wide  Service  makes  this 
possible  for  the  owners  of  Republic  Trucks. 

There  are  more  than  1300  Republic  Service 
Stations,  distributed  all  over  the  United 
States,  making  Republic  Service  available 
to  Republic  Truck  users  in  city  and  country 
alike. 

Republic  Service  is  uniformly  dependable. 
Each  Republic  Service  Station  is  interested 
in  keeping  every  RepublicTruck  in  its  terri- 
tory working  at  highest  efficiency  at  all  times. 

It  is  this  conscientious  service  together  with 
the  quality  built  into  all  Republic  Trucks 
that  is  responsible  for  Republic  attaining 
the  leadership  in  the  entire  motor  truck  in- 
dustry within  five  years.  Last  year  Repub- 
lic built  and  sold  more  than  twice  as  many 
trucks  as  the  next  largest  manufacturer. 

There  is  a  Republic  Truck  to  meet  every 
hauling  requirement.  Seven  Models — |4^ton 
to  5  ton.  The  Republic  dealer  will  help  you 
decide  which  model  will  best  meet  your 
needs. 

Republic MotorTruck  Co.,  Inc. ,  Alma,  Michigan 


The  Torbensen  Internal 
Gear  Drive  used  in  all 
Republic  Trucks,  delivers 
92  5(  of  the  motor  power  to 
the  wheels.  We  know  of 
no  other  type  of  drive  tha 
delivers  as  much. 


^n( 


KEPUBLIC 

Internal  Gear  Drive 


"^JT^^^^^B 


Built  by  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Motor  Thicks  in  the  Hbrld 
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Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  with  new  27-stoiv 
Commodore  Hotel  on  riglit.  An  average  of  502  trains,  86,668 
passengers  and  50,000  non-passengers  enter  and  leave  this  great 
railroad  terminal  in  a  single  day. 

Transportation 

^OTOR  VEHICLES  are  a  vital  part  of  Transportation,  niukiplying  man's 
activities  and  broadening  his  efficiency.  Their  present-day  utility  is 
the  result  of  constant  improvement  in  tire  building  and  may  be  increased 
or  decreased  according  to  the  k'md  of  service  rendered  by  the  tires. 

The  taxicab  that  takes  you  to  the  train,  the  passenger  car,  the  truck 
with  big  pneumatics  for  the  long,  speedy  haul  and  the  giant  solid-tired 
monster  for  heavy  duty  work — all  of  these  may  be  made  a  better  invest- 
ment by  equipping  them  with  I'^isk  Tires. 


For  SA1.I-;  in  i  ;o  Branches  and  bv  Dealers  F-vervwhere. 


the  following  letter  from  a  French  girl  to 
the  American  parents  of  a  soldier  visitor 
speaks  straight  from  the  heart: 

Madam — Sir, 

I  take  the  freedon  of  write  to  you  for 
to  offer  to  you  my  sincere  congi*atulations 
as  my  papa  and  mamma  for  your  son. 
We  have  had  the  gladness  of  recieve  ho 
at  home  during  one  week.  It  is  a  good 
and  lovely  boy  whom  my  papa,  my 
mamma  and  me,  we  like  well.  He  is 
very  suitable  and  well-bred.  We  forget 
he  never,  we  shall  regret  always.  The 
time,  during  which  he  has  lived  with  us 
has  been  sufficing  to  we  for  to  know  ijnd 
like. 

Since  some  days  he  is  go  away  from  our 
village.  My  papa  and  me,  we  have  been 
to  make  a  visit  by  bicyelott^.  He  has 
been  very  glad. 

We  have  confidence  in  Amorique  and 
her  courageous  soldiers.  Your  son  and 
the  American  soldiers  will  deliver  France. 

I  hope,  Madam  and  Sir,  that  you  will 
understand  my  letter.  1  speak  not  well 
English,  but  I  do  my  utmost  for  that  you 
understand  me.  My  papa,  my  mamma 
and  me,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  your 
news. 

Will  you  to  accept.  Madam  and  Sir,  our 
better  friendships,  respectful  of  your 
friends  of  France. 

Geohoette  Houdoire. 


Every  phase  of  modern  warfare  and  its 
results  came  under  the  observation  of 
our  boys  in  France.  The  formation  of  the 
country,  a  series  of  hills  and  valleys,  writes 
Private  McComas,  of  the  Ambulance 
Service,  to  a  friend  in  Germantown,  Pa., 
presented  a  good  picture  of  the  whole 
thing.  Wherever  they  could,  the  Boches 
held  the  heights,  but  the  French  and 
Americans  and  British  blew  the  ground 
up  from  under  them  and  they  were  seen 
hurrying  away  to  .  temporarily  safer 
places.  Along  the  whole  front,  says  Pri- 
vate McComas: 

The  Boches  are  falling  back,  never  to 
regain  what  thej^  are  leaving.  At  night 
the  sky  is  red  with  the  flash  of  the  guns, 
and  the  burning  of  stores  and  supplies.  It 
certainly  is  a  wonderful  sight,  and  one 
wonders  how  any  person  can  live  under 
such  shelling.  Not  many  do.  The  main 
body  of  troops  retreat,  leaving  a  rear- 
guard to  check  the  French  progress. 

The  prisoners  for  the  most  part,  good 
troops  that  they  were,  are  certainly  low  in 
morale.  One  man  told  how  he  had  lived 
for  four  days  in  his  gas-mask.  For  the 
most  part,  they  seemed  to  have  given  up 
all  hopes  of  winning  the  Avar,  and  they  were 
all  fooled  in  regard  to  our  country's  par- 
ticipation. The  Americans,  they  believe, 
are  not  counting  for  nuich,  and  they  fully 
believe  in  the  success  of  their  submarine 
warfare.  Newspaper  reports  now  show 
how  low  the  Bochc  num-power  really  is. 
Austrians  are  used  on  the  Western  Front, 
brigades  and  regiments  are  broken  up  and 
reformed. 

All  men  back  of  tlie  lines,  men  who  are 
needed  so  much  to  make  the  lighting  man 
successful,  are  being  put  into  the  trenches, 
divisions  are  moved  about  from  pla<'(>  to 
place  with  Aery  little  rest;  and  in  all  ways 
the  country  is  b^Mng  combed  for  every 
available  num. 

()f  course,  there  can  be  no  talk  of  peace 

^  until  the  liochci^  Mop  out  and  away  from 

liussia.    Xo  matter  how  attractive  are  the 


Affection  for  France  has  become  very 
strong  among  our  fighting  boys.  They  all 
recognize  the  manifold  wrongs  Germany 
has  inflicted  and  insisted  upon  doing  their 
level  best  to  alleviate  the  suffering  evident 
everywhere.  It  was  a  conmion  sight,  writes 
Private  John  C.  Birk,  to  his  mother  at 
Conemaugh,  Pa.,  to  see  soldiers  of  the 
French  sky-blue  and  the  American  olive- 
drab  arm  in  arm,  brothers  in  a  common 
cause.  He  finds  proof  in  this  that  "the 
friendship  between  the  two  countries  is 
being  cemented  so  that  it  can  never  be 
broken."  Private  Birk's  letter,  which 
is  printed  in  the  Johnstown  Tribune, 
continues: 

Vive  la  France!  How  she  has  suffered 
and  bled  and  been  shaken  in  this  awful 
conflict!  You  can  not  imagine  conditions 
here.  I  weep  for  France.  As  I  write,  my 
eyes  are  overflowing.  Maybe  it  is  that  I 
have  developed  the  French  spirit  and  jias- 
sion,  but  it  is  true.  I  love  her  spirit,  and 
say,  mother,  dear,  if  I  am  to  stay  o\er  here 
and  eventually  die  on  French  soil,  it's  worth 
the  price.  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  in 
this  time  of  need.  1  am  glad  I  am  hero 
doing  a  man's  duty,  if  I  atn  only  seventeen. 
And  as  much  as  I  want  to  be  with  you  ail, 
l'«i  willing  to  stay  here  until  tlie  Huns  are 
annihilated.  If  you  all  Monder  why  we 
are  at  war,  forget  it  and  take  my  word 
for  it  that  it  had  to  come,  ami  our  only 
mistake  was  in  not  getting  in  it  sooner, 
instead  of  prospering  on  human  souls. 

A  day  in  this  country  would  open  your 
eyes — just  a  few  glimpses.  K\erywhere 
women  in  black,  a  few  tottering  old  men 
trying  to  do  a  day's  Avork,  nowhere  strong 
men  except  on  furlough,  on  crut<'hes,  or 
drilling.  Women  working  as  baggage 
snuishers  in  stations;  buildings  in  the 
course  of  erection  four  years  a^o  still 
uneomph^ted:  builtlings  lacking  -]>aint. 
etc.  Only  that  whicii  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  daily  existence  or  war-purposes  is 
done.  A  stranger  can  not  get  a-  nu'al  in 
toAvn.  and  even  those  who  livi>  in  the  toAvn 
nuist  get  their  bread-<'ar<is  aiui  get  war-" 
bread,   and   every   da,\-    they   come   to   see 
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propositions  they  make  in  regard  to  lielgium, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  colonies,  we  can  not  afford 
to  consider  them  unless  Russia  is  safe. 
With  the  war  over,  and  Russia  in  Boche 
hands,  they  would  overrun  Asia  and  domi- 
nate; Euroi)e.  The  idea  of  the  war  v/ould 
then  be  lost.  Russia  is  a  prize  they  Avill' 
give  up  anything  to  keep,  and  it  is  hen- 
that  Ave  nmst  see  clearly,  and  prevent 
them  from  controlling  anything  that  would 
bring  them  ba<5k  in  j)ower. 

They  are  making  plans,  tlirough  Spain 
especially,  for  trade  and  commerce  after 
the  Avar.  KnoAving  what  effect  "Made  in 
(lermany"  Avill  have  on  goods,  they  are 
marking  them  with  Spanish  and  Swiss 
trade-marks.  Here,  again,  we  will  have  to 
be  Avatchful.  The  Bocfte  can  never  .safely 
come  into  France  after  the  war.  The 
spirit  of  the  Frenchman  is  jiead  against 
him,  and  it  is  a  hatred  that  will  not  die. 
The  feeling  after  our  own  Civil  War  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  was  mild  in 
comparison  to  the  feeling  between  these 
two  nations.  After  seeing  what  the  Boches 
have  done  in  France,  I  would  not  like  to 
answer  for  the  conduct  of  the  Frenchman, 
should  we  push  forward  into  Germany.  Of 
course,  the  same  horrors  would  not  be  re- 
peated, but  there  would  be  some  old  scores 
settled.  These  are  great  times  in  Avhich 
we  live. 
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Quaint  and  curi- 
ous— the  kind  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  else\%here  in  America 
— for  men,  women  and  child- 
ren, are  beautifully  illustrated 
(many  in  actual  colorsj  and 
accurately  described  in  this 
fascinating  "Book  of  a  Thou- 
sand Gifts,"  which  is  mailed 
fKJSt-paid  on  request. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog 

Simply  send  us  your  name  and  aa- 
dress — a  postal  will  do  and  learn  how 
you  may  sit  comfortably  in  your  easy 
•  chair,  and  without  leaving  your  own 
fireside,  select  your  Christmas  gifts  by 
mail  with  the  absolute  assurance  of 
complete  satisfaction.  For  over  half 
a  century  Vantine's  has  been  the 
Mecca  for  seekers  of  gifts  that  are  differ- 
ent. The  Vantine  catalog  brings  the 
stocks  of  this  wonderful  store  to  your 
door  and  enables  you  to' do  your  war- 
time Christmas  shopping  by  maJ 
pleasantly  and  profitably,  at  your 
leisure,  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home.      Address  Dept.  15. 

A:A  VAMTINEOCOInc 

Fifth  Avenue  and  39th  Street 
New  York 
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Once  you  use  these  improved  phono- 
graph needles  you'll  never  want  to 
go  back   to  the    old   steel  *needles ! 

Three  Grades — Loud-  Medium — Soft 

The  Sonora  Standard 
*'Not  how  chc-ip  but  how  pood" 
ThPKe  new  ph<>noirr«ph  nrodlo*  an  8o  piip»-n>->r  Uimt 
you  will  u»c  them  pcrromn'  "Uy  bcoau»c  of  U>rir 


1.  CONVENIENCE- 
Thry    wiTC    ronrtmnt 
needle  chaninng. 

2.  OKKATER  ECON- 
OMY-Ihry  pUy  50 
to  100  time*  before 
wrarinB  out. 


S.  IN( 
O  K 


amet  <  r 


4.  «•■ 


tvr  uUt  h  jvv  lt»t  JmUt  m  imtd  Una  m 

SONORA  PHONOGRAPH  SAUS  COMPANT.  INC 

UfoifcTf  t,.  Urn;titJ>on,  Prrsuirr  [ 

279  Broadwar.  I>(|>LC.  New  Twi 

l^rmoiwiraiit  ■.  Salon  :     Kiflli  Ave.  at  !>Xra  St, 
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Two  out  of  every  three  experienced 
wiremen  have  been  called  into  our 
Nation's  Service. 


>\iremold  goes  far  toward  offsetting  this 
loss  because  the  average  job  of  surface  wiring  which  takes  9 
hours  when  ordinary  conduit  is  used  can  be  completed  in 
6  hours  by  using  Wiremold.  It  makes  possible  an  average 
saving  of  35%  in  labor. 

Wiremold  is  a  metal  raceway  specially  designed  for  the  proper 
protection  of  surface  wiring.,  Vox  this  purpose  it  is,  therefore, 
far  superior  to  ordinary  conduit.  It  costs  only  about  half  as 
much  and  saves  70%  in  steel. 

Wiremold  does  not  require  experienced  workmen  to  install — 
inexperienced  men  will  make  a  good,  quick,  safe  job  with  it. 

Do  not  compare  Wiremold  with  ordinary  metal  molding.  It  is  a  surface  con- 
duit, not  a  metal  molding. 

We  will  send  you  an  introductory-  quantity  of  100  feet  of  Wiremold  and  15 
packages  of  fittings  (covering  all  requirements  for  the  average  job)  for  $15.88. 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Installation  Manual 
that  shotvs  many  model  installations.     Free  on  request. 

The  American  Conduit  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Jllakera  of 


'There's 
something 
about  it 
you'l!  like" 


ErMAl^K^fc^, 


On  Sale 
Kvery>vhcrc 


MR    Herbert^. 
London. 

Stnbkinil  Mixture 


Fdlk  Tcb^icio  Co  j7^()  Uro.nJw.n  j\'c»York- 


K^^-V^j^i4'i:>^^H,^i?TJJ■J!',M'J 


AmriN.in  Arcr.iMinrs  Co..  L'rpl. .lib  Cincinnili,  0. 
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HAVE  YOU  A 
SWEETHEART 

>()ii  or  l'rothorlnfraIiiiii!Tranii>sin  flu 
Aiuerii-an  Anuy  or  N.ivv  ?  If  mi,  inaiO 
liiin  a  pack.iKeof  ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE,^ 
the  aiitiHf]4ir,  Iionling  pdwdor  to  Ihi 
sh.ikiMi  lnto(hOFh<x»3  ninl  ppriiiklrd  iiij 
tho  fiMit-bath.  The  American,  Britit-liJ 
and  J'riMuh  trooj^s  use  Allen's  Foot- 
Kase,  lioo-aiisplt  takcsthe  Friction  from  J 
the  SliiXJ  and  freshens  (he  feet.  It  isi 
the  cre.ifest  coniforter  for  tired, nrhincc 
tender,  swollen  ftn-t,  and  pives  relief  to} 
corns  and  bunions. 

The  Flattsl>nrp  Camp  Manual  advises^ 
men  In  training  to  shako  Foot-Kasc? 
in  their  phoc.s  each  niominp.  Ask} 
yotir  d'\alcr  t<>-day  for  a  box  of  Allen's? 
Ftxit-lase,  and  for  a  2c.  stamp  ho  wills 
mail  it  for  you.  What  remembrance^ 
ciiuld  be  so  neeeptahle? 


what  v,e  eat  and  peep  into  the  grarl)age-oan. 
Is  that  enough?  Every  day  for  a  week, 
two  long  trains  (|reight-cars)  of  Avounded  in 
blue  go  through,  and  one,  a  long  train 
of  sixteen  luxurious  cars,  loaded  with 
Americans,  pulled  in  slowly — for  it  bore 
our  brothers,  fellows  I  know,  torn  to  pieces. 
And  Huns  don't  stop  at  anything.  I  saw 
pictures  last  night  of  women  and  new- 
born babies  who  were  A-ictims  of  the  big 
gun  which  bombarded  Paris.  Think  of  it- 
babies  at  birth. 

And  there  are  fellows  blinded  for  life  by 
that  terrible  mustard-gas.  But  the  worst 
of  all,  mother,  is  the  train-loads  of  refugees, 
containing  thousands  of  helpless  women  and 
children,  herded  like  animals  and  driven 
from  their  home  by  the  Boche  (pronounced 
"bush").  You  should  hear  that  word 
uttered  by  the  PVench.  It's  a  curse.  I 
heard  it  iEirst  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the 
women  in  black,  whose  husband  was  shot 
by  a  Boche,  and  her  lips  curled  into  a  snarl 
and  her  eyes  flashed  and  her  teeth  clicked. 
And  so,  mother,  w^e  must  all  forget  our 
inconveniences,  grievances,  sadnesses,  and 
heartaches,  and  get  down  earnestly  to  the 
world's  work,  the  extermination  of  the 
pest. 

And  I  am  glad  America  is  getting 
aroused.  We  are  not  fighting  any  one  else's 
fight.  Rather,  England  and  France  have 
been  fighting  for  us  and  we  must  get  going 
to  pay  up  for  lost  time,  and  we  are  going  to 
drive  them  out  of  their  homes  and  see  how 
they  like  it.  I  think  they  will  holler 
''  Kamerad,  Kamerad!  "  like  the  snakes  they 
are,  and  I  hope  then  that  dear  old  Woody 
will  be  firm  and  take  nothing  loss  than  an 
imconditional  surrender,  and  then  we  will 
all  come  back  and  live  happy  ever  after. 
Won't  that  be  fine?  That  is  worth  strug- 
gling for,  and  worth  dying  for,  don't  you 
think  so?  I'm  glad  I'm  in  the  uniform  of 
God's  country.  It  is  the  best  on  the  globe, 
and  it  has  its  biggest  task  laid  out  for  it 
right  now,  and  it  is  not  going  to  dis- 
appoint the  world. 


"Don't  worry  and  keep  well,"  is  the 
closing  injunction  of  Corporal  Noel  E. 
Paton,  of  Company  A,  326th  Battalion, 
Tank  Corps,  in  a  letter  to  his  motht^r  in 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.  At  the  time  of 
wTiting  he  was  in  Base  Hospital  66  recover- 
ing from  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  of 
St.  Mihiel,  but.  like  thousands  of  other 
American  bovs  who  get  hurt  in  the  fray,  his 
first  thoughts  were  for  the  people  at  home. 

Corjwral  Paton  was  one  of  a  patrol  sent 
out  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Oorinans,  and  he  describes  what  hai>- 
penod  in  cheerful  style: 

We  had  advanced  to  within  perhai)s  five 
or  six  hundred  yards  of  the  fatal  forest, 
and  nothing  had  been  seen.  And  still  we 
advanced.  The  tanks  were  aliead,  ad- 
vancing in  line  with  about  seventy-five 
yards  between.  We  were,  ]ierha])s.  twenty- 
five  yards  behind  them,  also  spread  out 
with  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  separating 
us.  We  were  admirably  situated — the 
tanks  woidd  draw  the  fire,  and  who  would 
absorb  it?     We. 

The  (lernians  were  then  spotted  running 
back  into  the  woods.  We  opened  fire. 
Several  dropt.  Whether  hit  or  duckHng.  I 
don't  know.  Tlu-x  reached  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  disappeared.  We  ran  on  imtil 
they  opened  up  with  their  machine  giins, 
toward  which  they  had  been  running. 
We  dropt,  of  course.  There  Atas  not 
much  space  they  didn't  "buUetize."    They 
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This  Torbensen  talk  is  about  saving 
money.  You  may  consult  engineers  as  to 
the  mechanical  efficiency  of  different  types 
of  truck  drives,  but  what  you  yourself  are 
interested  in  will  be  the  commercial  effi- 
ciency; that  is,  the  relation  between  the  ton 
miles  of  service  and  the  cost  of  gasoline, 
oil,  tires,  maintenance  and  depreciation. 
The  following  paragraphs  will  show  you  why 
Torbensen  Internal  Gear  Drive  is  so  econ- 
omical to  operate  and  maintain. 

Savings  in  The  reason  why  the  ablest  truck  en- 
Gas  and  Oil  giiicers  have  adopted  the  Torbensen 
Drive  may  be  summed  up  inthis  bare 
statement:— TheTorbensen  Internal  Gear  Drive  loses 
through  friction  the  smallest  amount  of  engine  power 
at  all  speeds  and  loads  of  any  form  of  truck  drive. 

The  little  pinion  within  the  internal  gear  rolls — 
other  types  of  gears  have  a  sliding  action.  The 
friction  in  rolling  contact  is  much  less  than  in 
eliding  contact  and  absorbs  less  power.  Saving 
power  means  lower  cost  for  gasoline  and  oil. 

Savings  in      Tires  are  a  big  item  of  truck  up- 
Tires  keep  cost.     One  of  the  biggest  tire 

manufacturers  has  made  precise 
tests  which  prove  conclusively  that  one  pound 
carried  on  the  axle  without  springs  will  cause  as 
much  tire  wear  as  nine  or  ten  pounds  carried  on  the 
rear  axle  springs. 

On  a  one-ton   truck,   the  Torbensen  rear  axle 
weighs  365  pounds,  while  another  design  of  truck 
axle   of  the   same   carrying   capacity  weighs  750 
pounds.     This  gives  Torbensen   an    advantage  of 
385   pounds   less  unsprung   >veight.    This    means 
that  the  other  form  of  truck  drive  involves  a 
tire  expense  when  operated  without  load  as 
great  as  the  Torbensen  equipped  truck  carry- 
ing 3465  pounds  of  payload. 

The  Torbensen  equipped  truck  will    give 
very  much  greater  tire  mileage  than  the  truck 
which  has  the  heavier  axle.    The  heavier  axle 
will  pound  itself  into  the  repair  shop  or 
scrap  heap  long  before  theTorbensen  axle 
shows  undue  evidence  of  wear  and  tear. 


Savings  on 
Repairs 


Speaking  of  repairs,com- 
pare  the  Torbensen  Axle 
with  any  other  form.  Note 
how  all  revolving  parts  are  protected  by 


^■3 


roller  bearings  or  ball  bearings  which  will  wear  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miles.  No  cliains  or  Bj^rockets  exposed  to 
the  dust  and  dirt,  and  no  gears  with  sliding  tooth  contacts 
which  can  be  ruined  completely  by  operating  five  minutes 
withoutoiling.  Wecertainly  do  notwant  to  encourage  uegh-ct, 
but  the  Torbensen  axle  will  stand  more  abuse  in  the  way  of 
lack  of  lubrication  and  overloading  than  any  other  form  of 
axle.  Note  Torbensen  accessibility.  The  inspection  cap  can 
betaken  off  the  differential  housing  in  three  minutes,  en- 
abling you  to  inspect  the  differential  and  bevel  gears.  See 
how  easily  the  jack  shaft  and  pinion  can  be  removed.  With 
some  axles  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  axle  from  under 
the  truck  to  enable  you  to  examine  the  differential. 

There  are  more  Torbensen  Internal  Gear  Drive  axles  in 
service  than  any  other  commercial  car  truck  axle  ever  built. 
Any  man  who  is  familiar  with  one  size  is  able  to  adjust  and  re- 
pair any  size,  because  they  are  all  similar.  Mechanics  know  the 
Torbensen  axle  and  can  repair  it  quickly  and  economically. 

It  is  these  basic  economies  of  a  Torbensen  Drive  — 
savings  on  gas  and  oil,  Baviugj^  on  tires,  savings  un  repairs, 
which  have  made  us  the  largest  builders  in  the  world  ot 
rear  axles  for  trucks. 


THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


LargGsi:  Builder  in  Hie^'  ^fiVorld of  RGajr  Axles  forMotorTrucks 


INTERNAL   GEAR 

T  R  U  C 
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Actual pholoc^aph  of.SS x  7( 
on  1' !  ton  truck  opcriitnl  ■ 


I  'nruniaticCorJ  Truck  Tire  hi  srriirv 
>  i^iimpJe  Fiirniliiic  Co.,  Cleveland 


Copyright  1918.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Kubbcr  Cft, 


AKRON 
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PROFITABLE  TIRES 

2  Tires  — 6  Months  — $264.61  Saved 


UNQUESTIONABLY  the  most 
authoritative  and  utterly  conclusive 
proof  of  the  special  advantages  of 
Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires 
is  found  in  the  cost  records  of  users. 

At  Cleveland,  The  Ohio  Furniture  Com- 
pany has  kept  such  records  covering  the 
simultaneous  operation  over  a  six-months* 
period  of  a  truck  with  solid  tires  on  the 
rear  wheels  and  another  with  a  rear  equip- 
ment of  Goodyear  Pneumatics;  the  trucks 
are  identical  in  make  and 
size — both  have  pneu- 
matics on  the  front  wheels. 


The  first  figures  set  down 
show  that  the  all-pneu- 
matic truck  has  traveled 
6,000  miles  or  25%  far- 
ther than  the  other  which 
has  gone  4,800  miles. 

Then  it  is  found  that  the 
repairs  on  this  truck 
amounted  to  $63.09  while 
the  repairs  on  the  truck 
with  solid  tires  cost  $129.55,  giving  a 
saving  of  $66.46  for  the  unit  with  pneu- 
matic rear  equipment. 

A  still  greater  proportion  of  saving  is 
shown  in  the  gasoline  record  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  solid-tired  truck  used  1,812 
gallons  of  gasoline  over  4,800  miles 
whereas  its  partner  used  just  1,320  gallons 
while  running  6,000  miles;  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate,  this  represented  a  difference 
of  $197.47. 

And  a  furtlier  item  charp-ed  against  the 


*'The  reason  why  we  in- 
tend to  make  Goodyear 
Pneumatic  Cord  Truck 
Tires  standard  equipment 
on  our  trucks  is  because 
the  pair  we  have  in  service 
have  paid  for  themselves 
in  six  months  and,  in  addi- 
tion, have  given  us  a  profit 
of  88%.**— Mr.  B.  Silver, 
President,  Ohio  Sample 
Furniture  Co.,  Cleveland. 


truck  with  solid  tires  is  the  fact  that 
it  required  504  quarts  of  oil,  or  144 
more  than  the  other  truck,  which  adds 
to  the  credit  of  the  pneumatics  the  sum 
of  $55.18. 

Again  the  better  economy  of  the  all-pneu- 
matic truck  persists  in  the  depreciation 
account,  where  1  cent  is  charged  off  for 
every  mile  run  by  this  carrier  as  against  3 
cents  for  the  other  and  where,  as  a  result, 
there  now  is  a  margin  of  S84. 

F'inally,  the  company's 
books  show  that  the  driver 
of  this  truck,  in  traversing 
25%  more  ground,  saved 
his  employer  $161.50  in 
wages,  and  therefore,  that 
this  one  pair  of  38  x  7 
Goodyear  Pneumatic 
Cord  Truck  Tires  costing 
$300,  paid  for  themselves 
in  the  six  months*  period 
and  vielded  a  profit  of 
$264.61. 


It  must  be  added  that  this  figure  by  no 
means  represents  the  total  profit  of  w  hich 
these  tires  are  capable  inasmuch  as  the 
owner  states  they  can  be  expected  to 
travel  four  or  five  times  the  distance  they 
have  gone. 

The  plain  mathematics  of  many  similar 
records  are  showing  to  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers  of  executives  that  the 
speed,  traction  and  cushioning  pouer 
of  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck 
Tires  are  sources  of  appreciable  finan- 
cial return. 


The  GooDYKAk  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akrox,  Ohio 
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The  History  of  a 

Van  Camp  Soup 


A  Parisian  Chef 

In  the  Hotel  Ritz,  created  the  orig- 
inal recipe.  It  embodied  some  20  in- 
gredients, and  23  hours  were  required 
in  the  making. 

In  a  culinary  contest  held  in  Paris 
this  recipe  took  the  prize.  Thus  this 
soup  became  the  leader  in  that  city  of 
fine  cookery. 


Materials  Analyzed 

These  Van  Camp  scientists  fix  a 
standard  for  every  ingredient.  Every 
material  must  come  up  to  that  stand- 
ard. Some  materials  are  selected  by 
analysis  to  insure  against  variation. 

Thus  a  Van  Camp  Soup  is  always 
at  its  best — exactly  like  the  model 
soup  adopted. 


Scientific  Cooks 

Later  this  chef  was  employed  by 
Van  Camp,  and  that  recipe  came  with 
him.  Here  our  culinary  experts,  col- 
lege trained,  worked  three  years  to 
iniprove  it.  By  testing  countless 
blends  they  evolved  a  savor  which 
amazed  the  chef  himself. 

All  Van  Camp  Soujjs  art-  perfected 
in  that  way.  Our  scientific  cooks 
start  with  a  famous  recipe.  They  try 
out  hundreds  of 
ways  to  improve  it. 
And  they,  never 
stop  until  they 
reach  the  limit  in 
deliciousncss. 


Soups 


The  Final  Formula 

Then  every  step  and  detail  is  re- 
corded in  formula.  And  that  formula 
is  always  followed  to  the  dot. 

In  every  Van  Camp  Soup  you  get  a 
famous  recipe  perfected  in  this  way. 
You  get  the  very  utmost  in  blend 
and  ingredients. 

They  come  to  you  ready  to  serve, 
at   a   trifling   cost — the    finest    soups 
ever  created. 

Tr)'  two  or  three, 
and  you  will  never 
again  be  content 
to  serve  an  ordi- 
nar}'  sou]i. 


18 
Kinds 


Other    Vitn    (J<inip    I'rodttcts    Itnluth' 

Pork  anil   llriin« 

1- «rtp4>rrft«Ml   Milk           Sprti2Ht'tt)           l*4'»niii    lltiftrr            (Jilll  Con  Oarne 
<  hill   Siiiur.  cli  . 

Prrpnrril  in  tUv   Van   Cinnp  Kifchcn.x  al  Iniiianapotis 

Catsup 

» 


y 


Van  Camp's 
Pork  and  Beans 

Also  pcrhvtcxi  by  tln-s<- 1  tiltiiir-,- 
cxpcrtfi.    Brans  solcctiMl  by  .n- 
sis  arc  bafcrfl  for  hours  by  ~ii 
hcatc<l  stciiit.   Uakol  with  a  «aM<  r 
which    is   tin    linal   result  of  f rat- 
ing f*-'-  '.."■'ill  . 


Van  Camp  's 
Spaghetti 

Rav^l  r>n  r\  f.iiin>ii-=   It.ilian  rr.- 


t  i    which    comparrs 


}'(in   (lamp's 

Peanut  Butter 

Ma<tc  from  a  perfect  blend  of 
Spanish  and  VirRinia  ix>anuts. 
with  ever\'  Renn  removed.  The 
serms  are  s  1  i  r  h  1 1  y  bitter.  It 
iiifans  a  new  delight  to  lovers 
or  prantit  btittrr. 


mowed  that  field  thorougbly.  I  flattened 
and  flattened  and  tried  to  flatten  more. 
It  couldn't  be  done.    I  was  flat. 

It  was  early  in  the  festivities  that  I  got 
mine.  If  bullets  were  only  like  measles  I 
eould  have  risen,  made  my  bow  to  Fritz, 
and  calmly  -vvithdrawn.  But  such  was  not 
the  case,  and  I  delayed  my  departure  until 
a  more  propitious  time.  After  I  had  re- 
mained there  a  month  or  two  in  about 
forty-five  minutes,  the  tanks  must  have 
succeeded  in  silencing  the  Dutch,  for 
blessed  quiet  replaced  that  awful  song  of 
lead  looking  for  a  home.  As  soon  as  it 
became  e\ident  that  they  had  really  ceased 
firing  and  weren't  kidding  us  along,  as 
they  had  done  once  or  twice,  the  lieutenant, 
who  must  have  been  doing  some  thinking 
himself  the  past  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
caUed  a  retreat.  I  suppose  he  remem- 
bered that  we  had  only  come  for  informa- 
tion— and  Lord  knows  we  had  that — and 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor,  so  retreat  we  did.  I  won't  describe 
the  retreat  in  detail,  for  it  would  reflect 
on  the  dignity  of  all  concerned.  .iVnj-Avay, 
our  objective  was  gained,  so  to  speak,  and 
as  it  was  time  to  retreat,  what  matters  it 
hoiv  it  was  done? 

There  was  a  large  clump  of  bushes  thirty 
.yards  to  the  left  and  rear.  Those  bushes 
were  mj'  goal.  I  felt  if  I  could  get  there 
I  would  never  ask  for  another  thing  as  long 
as  I  lived.  The  getting  there  was  just  a 
matter  of  imitating  a  snake  as  nearly  as 
possible.  It  was  rather  uncomfortable, 
considering  my  useless  arm,  and  rather 
costly  as  to  buttons,  but  I  finally  made 
it.  As  soon  as  the  lieutenant  saw  my 
trouble,  he  ordered  me  back  and  sent  one 
of  the  men  with  me. 

I  have  no  idea  what  became  of  the  tank? 
— whether  they  succeeded  in  routing  the 
machine  guns  or  not.  Two  of  the  men  were 
given  up  as  dead,  one  of  them  being  a 
sergeant  and  the  other  a  private.  As 
soon  as  I  got  back  to  the  tanks,  I  re- 
ported all  that  had  happened  to  the  Bat- 
talion Commander,  and  was  then  ordered 
to  the  rear.  I  came  back  in  a  car  as  far 
as  the  first  dressing-station  and  from  there 
to  Toul  in  ambulances.  I  stayed  in  Toul 
several  days.  From  there  I  went  to  an- 
other evacuation  hospital  at  Neuf chateau, 
and  finally  I  am  here — where,  I  don't 
know.  I  am  just  "somewhere  in  France" 
— I  belie\e  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of 
Paris  and  not  even  near  a  town.  I  fwl 
as  well  as  I  ever  did,  but  am  in  bed.  I 
have  to  stay  there,  for  my  clothes  were 
taken  from  me — a  simple  reason,  but  what 
a  good  one! 

^  Hospital  life  is  all  right  for  a  day  or  so 
as  a  change  from  the  noise  and  tlu^  rush  and 
excitement,  but  it  is  very  wearing  after 
that.  I  am  ready  to  go  back  now,  but 
they  won't  tell  me  a  thing  here  as  to  when 
1  may  be  discharged. 

An\-Avay,  it  is  good  to  hear  American 
women  talk  again,  and  they  are  fine  to  the 
men.  And  they  should  be,  for  the  boys 
are  doing  fine  work — drafted  men  as  well 
as  regulars.  In  action  you  can  not  tell 
the  difference,  for  they  all  fight  like  the 
devil. 

So  long,  mother  mine.  Don't  worry  and 
keep  well. 


"Going  up"  for  the  first  time  took  on 
somewhat  of  the  aspect  of  a  newsboys' 
picnic  to  Private  Robert  T.  Herz,  i:i6th 
Field  Artillery,  whose  home  is  in  Logans- 
port.  Indiana.  His  chief  concern  was  for 
the  guns,  which,  he  explains  in  a  letter  to 
his  sister  in  ludiauapohs,  "aren't  wholly 
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named."  Private  Herz  is  one  of  the  forps 
of  young  defenders  who  Usft  the  university 
for  the  drill-fiesld.  lie  was  a  junior  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  when  he  enlisted. 
He  writes: 

From  now  on  I  expect  to  have  some- 
thing worth  while  to  write  about.  We 
leave  within  twenty-four  hours  for  the 
front.  Doesn't  that  sound  real  thrillin'? 
Better  break  it  gentle  like  to  the  folks. 
Probably  you  had  not  better  show  them 
this  letter.  I'll  tell  them  after  we  get 
back  to  rest  billets— wherever  that  is  and 
whenever  we  do. 

Everything  is  in  readiness  except  the 
guns  which  aren't  wholly  named.  One  of 
them  tho  is  "Dutch  Cleanser,"  which  is 
original  with^us  as  far  as  I  know.  They 
are  offering  *a  cake  to  the  person  who 
names  ours.  Almost  all  guns  are  chris- 
tened. We  passed  one  bunch  of  six-inch 
rifles  the  other  day  with  some  good 
monickers— "Death  Noll,"  "Liberty  Girl," 
"Lucky  Strike,"  etc. 

Everybody  is  giving  things  away  or 
throwing  them  away.  We  are  cutting  down 
our  packs,  and  this  afternoon  is  the  final 
inspection  before  we  leave.  I  had  to 
throw  away  four  suits  of  B.  V.  D.'s, 
several  pairs  of  socks,  a  razor,  brush,  soap, 
towels,  and  books,  and  they  will  probably 
tell  us  this  afternoon  to  get  rid  of  more. 

You  may  not  think  this  nifty  papier. 
But  then  the  Army  sorta  teaches  one  not 
to  be  overly  particular.  Of  course  a 
certain  degree  of  fastidiousness  is  toler- 
ated. One  may  drink  his  coffee  without 
milk  or  sugar,  or  one  may  leave  one's 
coffee  undrunk;  one  may  go  to  bed  at 
taps  and  go  right  to  sleep  or  one  may  go 
to  bed  at  taps  and  lie  awake  for  a  while 
dreaming  of  chocolate  sundaes  and  other 
essentials  of  existence  in  the  States. 

Funny  thing  that  about  ice-cream — just 
like  pie — unobtainable  as  a  general  rule. 
At  the  American  "Y"  in  Bordeaux  enor- 
mous crowds  of  men  and  officers  stand  in 
line  for  ice-cream  tickets,  and  a  bunch  is 
always  disappointed.  It's  pretty  poor 
:'ce-cream  at  that,  but  we  sat  down  one 
day  and  ate  four  big;  dishes  apiece.  Oge 
reason  why  stuff  like  that  is  so  scarce  is 
because  there  is  so  little  milk  in  this 
country.  I  don't  know  why  there  should 
be  fewer  cows  in  France  than  in  America, 
but  we  certainly  have  a  terrible  time 
getting  cafS  an  lail.  The  French  like  to 
serve  cognac  in  their  coffee,  and  I  have 
always  wanted  to  smack  my  lips  over 
some,  as  they  do.  But  I  tried  it  once  and 
that  was  enough.  I  like  it  just  as  well 
as  I  like  the  French  tobacco,  and  I  haven't 
found  any  lahac  yet  that  was  usable. 
1  have  bought  French  cigarets,  tried  one, 
and  given  the  pack  away  to  a  smiling, 
grateful  poilu;  and  I  have  takt-n  a 
chance  at  French  cigars,  but,  as  the  ex- 
Cincinnati  cop  remarked,  "You  carr  t  smoke 
'em  or  chew  'em." 

We  have  two  e.x-cops  in  the  outfit.  One 
of  them,  a  great  large  hulk  of  a  fellow, 
good-natured  always,  gets  drunk  every 
Satiu'day  night  and  makes  a  speech  in 
behalf  of  his  candida(^y  for  mayor.  As 
taps  blow,  we  always  elect  him.  He  is  a 
great  friend  of  our  ex-professional  ash-ean 


man. 


R 


After  having  one  of  '"these  so-called 
aptisms  of  fire  and  sur\iving  it  without 
Bcrateh  either  to  myself  or  men,"  writes 
Capt.  Reese  T.  ^vniis.  of  Battery  C,  114 
F.  A.,  to  his  home  paper,  the  Columbia 
(Tenn,)  Herald,  he  declared  himself  road\ 
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Costly  Foods 

Cannbt  Compare  with 
Quaker  Oats  in  Value 

Measure  your  food  by  calories,  the  energy  unit  which  our 
Government  adopts. 

The  average  man  at  average  work  needs  3, cxx>  calories  per 
day.     A  boy  of  ten  needs  1,800. 

The  problem  today  is  to  meet  those  needs  at  not  too  high 
a  cost. 

This  is  how  Quaker  Oats  compares  with  some  foods  in  cost 
per  thousand  calories: 


In  Quaker  Oats 
In  Round  Steak 
In  Leg  of  Lamb 
In  Veal  Cutlets 
In  Salt  Cod 

Cost  of  1,000  Calories 

•     •     5  cents             In  Halibut   .     .     . 

.     41      "                    In  Canned  Salmon 
.     ,48     **                   In  Canned  Corn  . 

.     57     "                    In  Canned  Peas 
.     .78     "                    In  Potatoes       .      . 

.  53  centa 
33     •' 

.  30     " 

54     " 

.  13     •• 

Thus  meat  foods  cost  from  8  to  10  times  Quaker  Oats  for 
every  calory  unit.  And  nearly  every  food  you  use  costs  vastly 
more  than  oats. 

And  Quaker  Oats  is  vastly  bc-tter-hal.jnced.  It  is  more  com- 
plete. It  is  rich  in  protein,  phosphorus,  lime  and  iron.  It 
comes  close  to  the  ideal  food. 

Make  it  your  main  dish  at  breakfast.  Mix  it  with  your  flour 
foods.  The  more  you  use  the  more  you  save,  and  the  better 
folks  are  fed. 


Just  the  Rich,  Flavory  Flakes 


Use     Quaker    Oats    because    of  but    ten    pounds    from    a    bu>hel. 

its   wondrous   fla^•or.     It    is  flaked  When    this    extra    quality    cxjsta 

from    queen    grains    only   —  just  no  extra   price,    it   is  due  to  your- 

ihe  rich,    plump    oats.       We    get  self  that  \-ou  get  it . 

Two  Sizes :   12c  to  13c — J Jc  to  32c 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 
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CONCRETE      FL-OOR       AND      CONCRETE    FOUN  DATi=OM3i 


Cross-Section  Austin  No.  3  Standard.    Built  100  feet  wide  and  any  length  in  multiples  of  20  feet. 

The  30- Working-Day  Result  of 


AUSTIN  HETHOD 


The  First  Standard  Factory-Build- 
ing ever  erected  was  built  by  Austin 
in  ]90'>. 

Since  then  lb  linear  miles  of  Austin 
Standard  Buildings  have  been  erected 
for  24U  concerns  in  46  lines  of  business. 


If  you  passed  a  vacant  lot  on 
your  way  to  work  one  day,  and 
found  a  construction  force  there 
with  excavation  well  under  way 
the  next  morninj^,  you  would 
be  surprised. 

If  structural  steel  stood  up 
in  view  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth  working-day  and  a  roof 
was  on  by  the  nineteenth,  you 
would  wonder  how  such  prog- 
ress was  possible. 

But  if  the  owner  of  this  per- 
manent and  substantial  building 
began  to  move  in  on  the  loom- 
ing of  tlie  tliirtietli  working-day, 
and  actual  production  started 
7no)iths  ahead  of  the  usual  time, 
you  wi)ul(l  realize  that  more 
than  an  ordinary  job  had  been 
completed  and  that  some  well- 
laid  plan  must  be  back  of  such 
unusual  building  speed. 

This  is  just  wliat  thousands 
of  busy  people  have  been  think- 
ing   who    daily    pass    any    one 


of  a  hundred  Austin  jobs. 
They  wonder  how  Austin  can 
do  it. 

True  enough,  every  Austin 
job  is  the  result  of  a  plan'  It's 
the  result  of  a  standardized  plan 
of  erecting  factory-buildings 
known  as  the  Austin  Method, 
which  consists  of  the  following 
essentials— 

1.  Standardh.ed  desigtis  de- 
veloped through  40  years  of 
experience  in  the  construction 
of  special  industrial  buildings  of 
practically  every  kind.  Time 
and  expense  ordinarily  taken 
in  preparing  special  plans  and 
specifications  are  saved. 

2 .  Essentia/  Materials  i  n  S tock 
at  strategic  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi^ — -ready  for  imme- 
diate shipment.  These  materials 
are  purchased  in  quantity  on 
advantageous  contracts,  and  by 
pre-construction  work  are  made 
ready  for  quick  erection. 


AUSTIN 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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Austin  No.  3  Standard,  showing  brick  front  whicli  can  be  varied  to  conforni  to  tlic  arcliiti-ctiiriil  tr<-alniiiit  of  surroundinR  buildings. 

a  40 -Year  Building  Experience 


3.  A  construction  force  trained 
inevery  step  of  the  work.  Costl}^ 
delays  are  eliminated.  The 
Austin  Method  is  a  co-ordina- 
tion of  all  building  opera- 
tions. 

4.  A7i  Eqtiip}?ient  Depart?nent 
which  designs,  purchases  and 
completely  installs  heating,  light- 
ing, plumbing  and  sprinkler  sys- 
tems, and  as  you  suggest  all 
necessary  power-equipment  and 
production  machinery. 

5.  A  method  which  delivers 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  build- 
ing, meeting  every  requirement 
of  the  business  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  the  owner's  time 
and  money. 

Austin  Standards,  Wood  or  Steel, 
Meet  All  Requirements 

There  are  ten  types  of  Austin  Standard 
Factory-Buildings.  With  their  unlimited 
adaptations  and  combinations  practically 


all   industrial  requirements  can  be  easily 
met. 

No.  1  Standard  is  60  feet  wide,  No.  2 
is  90  feet,  and  No.  3  is  100  feet;  the 
length  in  each  case  can  be  any  multiple  of 
20  feet.  These  are  the  30  working-day 
types. 

No.  4  Standard  is  the  saw-tooth  type 
which  can  be  built  any  size  in  bays,  20 
feet  X  30  feet.  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  Standards 
are  for  heavy  machine-shops  and  foun- 
dries. They  are  approximately  100  feet, 
110  feet,  and  120  feet  wide  respectively. 
No.  10  Standard  is  another  heavy  type  of 
structure  built  for  crane  operation.  It  is 
approximately  150  feet  wide  and  any 
length  in  multiples  of  20  feet.  These 
fine  standard  types  can  be  built  in  60 
working-days. 

Nos.  8  and  9  are  the  multi-story  mill 
types  which  require  a  slightly  longer  time. 

All  of  these  Austin  Standards  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  cross-sections 
and  photographs  in  the  Austin  Books  of 
Wood  and  Steel  Buildings.  Send  for  a 
copy  today,  but  if  your  needs  are  urgent 
use  the  wires.  Austin  Engineers  will 
arrange  for  an  immediate  conference. 


AUSTIN  METHOD 
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/  /  /    The  Clouds  May  Pour  Torrents  But 
/  /   /  /      The   Sargent  Lock  Will   Not   Rust 

Let  the  drenchinff  rains  come  down  and  beat  a  tattoo 
airainstyour  doorway  — your  smooth  working  Sargent  Lock 
will  never  rust  and  disfigure  your  entrance— because  it  is 
protected  from  the  \A'eather  by  the  Parker  Process. 

The  SarKent  Lock  Is  only  one  of  the  wide  variety  of  iron 
and  steel  Products  you  see  every  day  which  are  manufac- 
tured with  the  aid  of  the  Parker  Process. 

From  the  Packard  Automobile  which  carries  you  to  your 
work,  to  the  self- filling  Parker  Fountain  Pen  you  use  to  sign 
your  checks— from  the  Underwood  or  Remington  ty  pev/ritcr 
in  your  office  to  the  household  range  in  your  kitchen;  on  every 
side  of  you  are  metal  articles  in  constant  use  which  furnish 
final  evidence  that  the  Parker  Process  does  prevent  rust. 

A  Practical  Book  on  Rustproofing  for  You 

Manufacturers  and  industrial  executives  who  use  steel  or  iron  will  find  it 
profitable  to  read  the  Parker  Process  Book— a  plain  practical  talk  on  rust- 
pro»fing  which  not  only  explains  how  the  Parker  Process  is  being  used  on 
many  nationally  known  products,  but  suggests  how  easily  you  can  adopt  it 
for  your  o\A:n  product  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  your  present 
manufacturing  plans.  Vour  copy  will  be  mailed  immediately  upon  request. 


Sargent  Locks 
are  furnished 
in  both  bronze 
and  iron  — and 
theironmodels 
are  protected 
from  rust  by 
the  Parker 
Process. 


PARKER  RUST-PROOF  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


RUST    PRQOrS   IRON  AND  STEEL 

KEEP    YOUR    FEET    WARM 


Study  At  Home 


SALLK  KMK.NslON  UMVKKblTY 
rld't  (jVcutcot  i'iUtiaion  I'mirrKtu'' 
lVi>u   11S2-K  Chicano,  III. 


Motoring,  Driving,  Hunting  and 
Onldoor  Life  by  Wearing  Leonard's 

'  'T  Adirondack  Foot  Warmers 


$4.50 

Po&tpaid 


Men,  women  und  cliil- 
(Iron  enjo.\'  tlie  com- 
fort they  give.     Hetny 
t^licei^kin.   wool   lined,   ten    inches 
IiIkIi.      Give  i-\\<v   size   and    slate 
ulirtlier   to    bf    worn    o\cr    slit>c? 
or  hnso.     Salisfactiga  or  Money  Bjck. 

lArifr>.(  sttirk  Adirondack  fifalno 
0,iM.~.r  Apparel,  furs,     rorr 


«iio,  H,  otc.  rRtt 

W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO. 

i;:l'.l  Mnin  >'l..  S:ir;ii.nr  Itikr.  N.Y 


What  15°  £:,  You 


from 
the 


\\'oshinoi''*ft.  "•«'  hnmc  of  the  I" 
fwn't-  I  vntcr   o/   civilisation;     /i 
fnoiic  of  th{%  wftrld  capital.     Tf--- 
Illustrated  vcckli/  rcrific  gii'C.t  (l- 
partial  and  corr.tt  diaijnof.ii  o/  ( 
during    thrsC       ''nutmi^.     cf"'^-' 


inff.  v*h..lrv..i,. 
to  show  that  y-M, 
ilao  13  weeks.    I  ■ 


Nation's  Capital 

f  ISc  ■  ■  ■  ■  mil..!  nr  roln  "illlrirn:  voii  the  H  r.ithfimlcr  13 

•  1 V  in  ill  istr.nr<l  «  rrHv.  pulMkhctl  nt  thp  Nation's 

:U\(  i>rini.j  M  tlir  nr,^  >  <.f  t|,r  world  .ind  tcllsthe 

1.-     aethyr.ir.  Tliis  p.lPcr  filU  the  billwltjiout 

-.   If  roll  want  to  krrp  posted  on  wliat 

I>cn>ic  ol  time  or  monrv.  ihl«l«your 

•^  v^frh  1«  (linrere,  rr-'li'  V.  rntr-rUin- 
'     ''vt--,       I!,;  .tIv.  *  »irlv.  t'rirlh*-- h,-Tr  M    -     *^r--115^ 
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for  another  and  hoped  that  his  wish 
would  soon  be  gratified.  In  fact,  the 
captain  seemed  to  enjoj^  fighting  the 
Huns.  According  to  his  limited  observa- 
tion, he  says: 

The  curioii^  thing  about  this  war-busi- 
ness is  that  the  fighting  is  t^e  least  bore- 
some,  least  tiresome  part  of  it.  At  least, 
it  is  the  only  part  of  it  that  I  get  much 
pleasure  from.  But  it  constitutes  only 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  rest 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  tiresome,  weary- 
ing task  of  hauling  ammunition,  moving 
long  distances  by  night,  usually  from 
about  seven  o'clock  at  night  to  six  or  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  grooming  and 
talcing  care  of  125  or  l.")0  of  these  brittle 
French  horses,  cleaning  guiLs,  discipUning 
men,  and  doing  ten  thousand  other  things 
that  come  up  in  the  course  of  a  da>  or 
night.  Sometimes  we  get  six  or  eight  hours 
of  sleep,  again  we  do  well  to  get  two  or 
three  hours.  My  trench-eoat  is  bedding' 
roll,  blankets,  bath-robe,  and  bed.  When 
a  halt  comes,  I  simply  lie  down  in  it  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  not  infrequently  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  grab  off  a  nap  of  a 
few  minutes. 

We  were  a  part  of  the  American  army 
which  made  the  spirited  dash  toward 
Hunland  recently.  Really,  it  was  a  very 
easy  victory  and  cheaply  bought  in  man- 
power, for  our  artillery  simply  o^•er- 
whelmed  the  Huns.  They  put  up  a  fight 
with  machine  guns  for  a  while  and  then  beat 
it  on  back  toward  Deufschland,  "accord- 
ing to  previously  made  plans,"  The  bag 
of  prisoners  was  very  good — around  16,0()0 
or  17,000,  while  the  200  gxms  which  were 
captured  will  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

But  let  me  teU  you  what  I  can  of  the 
artillery  i)reparation.  You  can  not  con- 
ceive of  anything  so  immen.se  or  terrible, 
I  am  not  "stretching  the  blanket"  very 
much  when  1  tell  you  that  there  Mere 
more  guns  in  "gas-hollow,"  a  long  ra\'ine 
in  which  we  were  located,  than  there  were 
in  the  American  Army  before  the  war 
started,  I  leanuMl  from  a  M-ry  reliable 
source  that  there  was  a  battery  of  light 
artillery  every  thirty-seven  jards  on  our 
part  of  the  front.  Wh(>n  Ihe  normal  front 
of  a  battery  is  eighty  yards,  you  nuiy  gain 
some  idea  of  how  much  chance  the  Huns 
had  to  withstand  such  an  attack. 

The  drive  btgan  shortly  before  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Kain  had  been 
falling  for  se\eral  days  and  mud  was  knee- 
deep.  A  thick  bank  of  clouds  hung  over 
the  battle  area,  making  the  darkness  so 
dense  that  1  knocked  otY  a  good  i)art  of  my 
nose  and  about  half  of  my  left  eye  out  in 
trying  to  get  back  to  my  battery  i)osition. 
The  guns  started  with  a  slow,  drum- 
like  monotony,  but  soon  increased  to  their 
full  eadence.  In  a  few  minutts  the  whole 
heaxens  were  bright  with  the  glare  from 
their  ilashes  and  the  earth  was  shaking 
from  their  pounding.  The  firing  continued 
li.\  spurts  until  e\en  a  r.M.,  when  every 
gun  on  the  front  burst  into  full  tongue, 
laying  down  a  barrage  ahead  of  the  iu- 
f;mtr\ ,  who  jumped  out  of  their  trenches 
to  get  the  Huns.  My  battery  was  an 
accompanying  one  and  i)ulled  out  a  short 
time  later  to  follow  and  cover  their  advance. 
Uow(>ver.  all  plans  went  Avrong.  for  the 
Huns  had  dug  su<'h  a  dei)th  and  width  of 
trenches  that  the  engineers  were  until 
fi\e  oVlock  in  the  afternoon  leveling  a 
road  for  us  to  get  oa  er  them.  The  next 
two  or  three  days  were  the  hardest  of  my 
life,  for  there  was  no  sleej).  the  roads  were 
bad,  the  weather  cold  and  disagreeable, 
and  the  Huns  were  dropping  shells  over 
among  us  everj'  now  and  then. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Hot-Foot. — ^Kaiseh — "What  account  are 
my  brave  troops  giving  of  themselves?  " 

HiNDENBURG — "A  running  account,  your 
Majesty." — Baltimore  American. 


Blights  the  Soul. — "  Here  is  a  preacher 
wlio  announces  that  the  automobile  is  a 
menace  to  religion." 

"  Maybe  the  poor  fc'llow  bought  a 
aecond-hand  car." — Charlotte  Ob.scrrcr. 


Looks  Like  a  Slow-up. — Bnioos — "  Well, 
the  world  seems  to  move  faster  and  faster 
all  the  time." 

Griggs — "Nonsense!  During  the  Rev- 
olution we  had  minute-men.  Now  we  have 
four-minute  men." — Ldfe. 


Made  Him  Blush.  —  Magistrate  — 
"  You  certainly  committed  this  burglary 
in  a  remarkably  ingenious  way;  in  fact, 
with  quite  exceptional  cunning." 

Prisoner — "  Now,  yer  Honor,  no  flat- 
tery, if  you  please;  if  there's  one  thing  I 
'ates,  it's  flattery." — Tit-Bits. 


Her  Little  Plan. — "  I  see  you  a  good 
deal  with  young  Flubdub." 

"  Yes,  auntie." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  marry  a 
spendthrift." 

"  Oh,  no.  I  don't  think  I'll  marry  him. 
But  it's  nice  going  around  with  one." — 
Lo uisville  Courier-Jo urnal. 


Helpful  Herbert 

What  a  friend  we  have  in  Hoover, 

All  the  skins  and  thieves  to  bare. 
What  a  surplus-fat  remover, 

All  our  hungry  pangs  to  share. 
Ever  present  help  in  trouble, 

Guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
Pass  the  shark-meat  and  fried  stubble. 

Will  the  conflict  ever  end? 
— Credited  to  "Exchange"  by  American 
Motherhood. 


An  Eye  on  the  Future. — Maggie  had  a 
now  baby  brother,  which  everybody 
agreed  was  such  a  baby  as  bad  never  been 
seen  before.  One  day  the  baby  was  being 
weighed,  and  Maggie  asked  what  that 
was  for. 

"  Oh,"  said  her  father,  "  Uncle  George 
has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  baby,  and  he's 
offered  to  buj^  him  for  a  shilling  an  ounce." 

Maggie  looked  startled.  "  You're  not 
going  to  sell  him,  are  you,  daddy?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  precious,"  answered 
daddy,  proud  to  see  his  little  girl  loved  her 
Ijrother  so. 

"  No.  Keep  him  till  he  gets  a  bit 
bigger,"  the  child  went  on;  "he'll  fetch 
more  money  t]icn.''~T it-Bits. 


Disliked  Absent  Treatment.—"  Even 
the  lield-hospitals  close  up  to  the  firing- 
line  in  PrancQ  find  time  for  an  occasional 
laugh,"  writes  Malcolm  Adams,  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

A  party  of  wound(>d  marines  were  being 
taken  to  a  base-hospital  on  a  much  over- 
crowded motor  -  truck.  The  nurse  ac- 
companying them  became  anxious  about 
their  wounds. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  hurling  anv  of  vou," 
she  said. 

"  You're  hurting  me  a  lot,"  replied  one 
of  the  soldiers. 

"  But  I  am  noAvhere  near  you,"  ex- 
claimed the  nurse  indignantly. 

"  That's  what's  hurting  me,"  was  the 
calm  rt-iily.— Washington  Star. 
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BRASS 

Metals  come  fram  Mother  Earth  in  many 
combinations,  but  it  remained  for  science  to 
make  the  combination  that  gives  us  our  brass 
hydrants,  brass  electric  fans,  brass  lighting  fix- 
tures, brass  scientific  instruments,  brass  bearings 
for  machinery  and  brass  shells  for  munitions. 

Brass  is  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  only 
zinc  as  pure  as  that  smelted  by  The  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company  from  the  virgin  ore  of  its  Frank- 
lin mines  will  insure  the  durability  and  working 
qualities  required  by  high-grade  manufacturers 
of  brass  products. 

With  its  many  mines  and  plants,  its  extensive 
resources  and  70  years'  experience  in  zinc 
production.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  is 
able  to  serve  many  industiies  with  products  of 
unvarying  quality. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

JS  Wall  Stnrt,  New  "^'ork 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:    Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  .Marquette  Building 

Manufacturers  of  'Line  Oxide,  Spelter,  Spiegeleisen,  Lithopone, 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plata, 

Vine  Dust  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 
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Cornell-Wood-  Board 

Put  \{  Ip  Easily  Yourself- li  Lasts  A  Lifetime 


When  Your  Boy 
Comes  MarcKing  Home 

Have  that  Spare  Room  Ready  for  Him. 

You  can  do  tKe  needed  alteration  or  repair  work 
yourself— by  usin^  Cornell- Wood-Board.  Comes  in 
convenient-sized  panels  and  nails  ri^ht  over  tKe  old 
wall  or  direct  to  the  framework.  Will  not  warp,  crack, 
chip  or  buckle. 

Cornell 'Wood-Board  resists  heat,  cold  and  moisture 
and  is  economical,  sanitary  and  artistic.  For  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  a  Home,  Dairy  Barn,  Poultry  or  Milk 
House,  Store,  Church,  School,  Theatre,  Army  Canton- 
ment Barracks  or  Industrial  Housing  Project. 

Ask  your  lumber  dealer  for  Cornell -V/ood-Board  or  write 
for  "Building  Better"  Booklet  and  Free  Samples. 

CORNELL  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

C.  O.  FRISBIE,  President 

Mills  at  Cornell,  Wis.,  Operated  by  20,000  H.  P.  Water  Power 

Dept.  Ill,  173-175  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Cpmeii\)W>odRoard 

Excels  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 

Repairs   or  Alterations 


Hadn't  Sense  Enough. — The  Hr.vs — 
"  Peace  !  Pevfe  !  We  must  have  peace  I  " 

The  Aliies — "Well,  why  didn't  you 
keep  it  when  you  had  it?  " — Kunaan  City 

Star. 


Where  Money  Counts. — "  Darliiifj,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  lost  all  my  money," 

"  How  careless  of  you,"  she  replied. 
"The  next  thing  you  know  you'll  be 
losing  me." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Didn't  Know  the  Taste.—"  Don't  those 
parvenus  make  you  sick?  "  asked  a  young 
man  of  his  partner  at  a  dinner. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied  iiuio- 
■sontly,  "  I  never  ate  any." — Jersey  City 
Journal. 


Answers  an  Easy  One. — "  How  did  so 
many  of  the  men  who  are  in  (raiiiing-cainps 
liappon  to  get  influenza?  " 

"  Wo  give  up." 

"  Because  they  were  in  the  draft." — 
Nashville  Tennessean. 


Delicate  Hint.—"  Shall  I  sing  Tosti's 
'  frood-by  '?  inquired  the  young  man  who 
tries  so  hard  to  be  entertaining. 

'■  I  don't  care  whose  you  use,"  rei)lied 
Miss  Cayenne.  "  And  don't  bother  to 
Bing  it.     Just  say  it." — Washington  Star. 


What    More    Could    He    Wish?— "  You 

ask  for  my  daughter?  What  are  your 
prospects  young  man?  Do  you  own  the 
house  you  live  in?  " 

"  No,  I  rent  it,  but  I  have  five  tons  of 
coal  in  the  cellar." 

"  Take  her." — Louisville  Coiiricr-JounKiI. 


Wanted  to  Help  Both.— A  little  ])oy  at 
Bchool  saw  his  teacher  faint  and  fall.  In 
the  confusion  it  was  impossible  to  keep  so 
many  heads  cool,  and  the  little  ones  flocked 
round  the  unconscious  lady  and  her 
BjTn pathetic  colleagues.  But  this  small 
boy  k(>i)t  both  his  color  and  his  coolness. 

Standing  on  a  ])ench  and  raising  his 
hand,  he  exclaimed:  "Please,  teacher, 
can  I  run  and  fetch  father?  He  makes 
coffins." — Pittsburcj    Chroniclc-Tcleyraph. 


Well.  Maybe  You're  Right,  Butch.— The 

following  c()ntril)ution  comes  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.: 

Editor  Litekakv  Dicest:  As  a  reader 
of  your  periodical  or  weekly  I  ha\'e  as  a 
matter  of  fact  figured  out  in  my  own  way 
that  you  are  all  bad  in  your  humorous 
dept.  and  if  you  dont  mind  I  would  advise 
your  getting  together  some  afternoon  and 
talking  it  over  with  th*^  boys  and  make  a 
change. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  you  high  brows 
to  dissect  a  letter  with  a  touch  (Tf  satire 
which  comes  rather  naturall  and  I  feel 
as  you  read  this  you  Avill  smile  and  under 
your  lireath  damm  the  author,  But  1 
cant  resist  the  \\Titing  and  like  a  good 
clean  class,  A  late  draft  I  take  this  liberty 
to  -assert  myself  regardless. 

If  you  need  a  few  good  stories,  as  need- 
less to  say  you  do.  write  and  let  me  know, 
and  since  I  am  not  overly  busy  I  will  let 
you  have  them, 

I  will  A\Tite  agin  and  tell  yini  what  I 
think  about  your  hig^i  brow  poetry.  It 
miglit  be  all  right  for  the  fellow  who  reads 
Browning  for  a  Ithit'f  or  talks  Clrand 
Opera,  but  to  me  and  many  oth<>rs  its  a 
bit  misty,  and  the  general  structure  is  to 
artistic  for  the  foundation,  give  us  some- 
thing ^\^th  the  human  touch  and  the 
Gettsburg  i^implicity,  we  get  (his.  Your 
Friend,  if  you  wish. 

Butch  McDevitt. 
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THE  WAR 

the  western  kho.vt 

November  G. — Rapid  advances  are  made 
by  the  Allied  armies  on  the  l)at tie- 
line  from  the  Belgian  border  to  the 
Meuse.  The  French  flri\e  forward 
five  to  seven  miles  and  inflict  se\en' 
punishment  ujKJn  the  retreating  enem.\. 
They  capture  Vervins,  Montc(jrnet,  and 
Kethel,  and  Rozoj'  \s  taken  by  Italian 
troops. 

The  Americans  i)ush  forward  thr<'e  miles 
on  their  whole  front,  reaching  ("heiiiery 
and  Xou/.on.  They  are  now  engaged 
within  sight  of  Sedan,  which  has  been 
fired  in  parts  by  the  fJermans. 

The  British  sweep  two  miles  beyond  the 
Morjnal  Forest  and  capture  Aulnoy 
Junction.  Sharp  fighting  is  reporteii 
within  a  short  distance  of  Ba\ay. 

According  to  reports  reaching  American 
headquarters,  the  Germans  are  de- 
stroying proi)erty  and  cutting  down 
trees  in  their  retreat  east  of  the  Meuse. 

Novem])er  7. — General  Pershing  reports 
the  Rainbow  Division  and  units  of  the 
First  Division  entering  the  suburbs  of 
Sedan.  The  entire  regitm  Itetween  the 
^Vleuse  and  the  Bar  has  now  been 
liberated  b\-  the  First  American  Army 
in  close  cooperation  A\-ith  the  French 
Fourth  Army. 

Continuing  their  progress  astride  the 
P>anco-Belgian  border,  General  Haig's 
men  meet  little  opposition.  Bavay  is 
in   their  hands   and   the  western   out- 

.  skirts  of  Avesnes  have  been  gained. 

The  P^rench  reach  a  line  running  through 
Effry,  along  the  Thou  River,  on  the 
southern  outskirts  of  Sign\-  Forest  and 
bevond  La  Horgne  and  St  Aignan-sur- 
Bar. 

Ground  is  rapidl\-  gained  on  the  whole 
120-mile  front  and  the  Germans  lose 
many  men  and  important  material 
during  their  flight. 

November  8. — Official  dispatches  show  the 
PVench  making  rapid  progress  on  the 
entire  front.  On  their  left  the  Fortress 
of  Hirson  is  reached  and  on  the  right 
thev  are  along  the  Meuse  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bazeilles.  More  than  2.(XX) 
prisoners  and  a  large  quantity  of  war- 
material  are  taken. 

The  British  make  substantial  gains  south 
of  the  Mons-Conde  Canal.  On  the 
right  they  capture  Avesnes:  they  have 
cleared  Ilautmont  in  the  center,  and  on 
the  left  taken  Malilaquiet.  Fayt-le- 
Franc.  Dour,  and  Thuiii.  and  are  ap- 
proaching the  railway  west  of  Maubeuge. 
Further  north  th(>y  ha\e  taken  La 
Plaigne  and  Bello\".  and  hoUl  the 
western  portion  of  Tournai.  Since 
November  1  they  haA"e  captured  18,000 
prisoners  and  TCK)  guns. 

The  .Vniericaiis  on  the  Meuse  ad\  a  nee 
eastward  into  the  edge  of  the  Woe\Te 
Forest.  The  Germans  are  nlo^■ing  men 
and  supplies  hastily  away.  The  towns 
of  Stenay  and  Nouzon  and  a  part  of 
Sedan  are  reported  on  lire. 

Novemb(>r  0. — Official  ••oiiuiuinirations 
show  the  Allies  still  forging  ahead,  the 
ad\ance  on  sonu'  sectors  being  ten  i 
miles  to-day.  Frencli  troops  cross  the 
Meus»'  between  Mezieres  and  Sedan, 
and  Petain's  cavalry  sweep  over  the 
Belgian  boundary  near  the  Chiinay- 
Guise  road.  In  the  center  of  their  line 
the  railroad  cent«'r  of  Hirson  is  cai>- 
tured  and  Mezieres  and  'Mohou 
surrounded. 

General  Haig  announces  the  captun^  of 
Maubeuge.  the  last  important  French 
fortress  in  (he  hands  of  (he  Germans. 
Sou(h    of    this    jvunt    the    British    ar\^ 


For  High  Quality  and 
Reasonable  Prices 

Patronize  your  local  Hallmark  jeweler. 
He  is  one  of  700  leading  jewelers  who 
have  the  great  purchasing  power  which 
comes  from  a  total  annual  business  of 
^30,000,000.  Hallmark  merchandise  IS 
guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 


K202/5  Cigarette  Case 

Sterling  silver,  hammered  design,  very 
flat  style,  holds  ten  dgarettes  in  one 
row       .  .  Price,  $15.00 
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K322/1 
Photo  Case 

Sterling  silver, 
h  olds  two  pictures. 
Neat,  straight 
line  engine  turn- 
ing. Handsome 
and  useful. 

Price,  $4.00 

Get  a  copy  of  the 

HALLMARK 

Gift  Book 

from  your  Hallmark 
Store  —  or  uTite  to  u». 
Contains  48  pages  of 
gift  suggestionf  and  fea- 
tures a  general  line  of 
Hallmark  mcrchaoditc. 

The  United  Jewelers,  Inc. 
54  Maiden  Lane.  New  York  City 


m  BECOME  AN   EXPFiRT 

Accountant 

KxrrutivA  AccounUtnti  command  bic  sklAnf*  Thoaauids  of  ftrrr^a 
need  thfm.  Only  ?.:iO0  Ortihod  Public  Accouot&nU  id  V.  S.  Many 
•re  CAP'      -  *''  "-"  :n  HO.OOQa  yay^  W«  tnto  rpu  ttaraib'^  ■■!*  w 

you  fr<  <1  up._  Our  coarwm  and  gMilf  ara  wftpr'^a 

aatvorv]B>on  U  William  R.  Caalonhnlr.  A.  M..  C  P  ft  ^  ^f" 
CMnptrotlcr  and  Inatrurtor.  ITnivrrKitj  of  lUinoia,  aaaiMaa  by  a 
vtaffof  (*.  V.  A'a.  tnrludinji  mrmher*  ni  Ihv  Amrncan  InatfCMl*  «C 
Arcoiintanta.  1a*w  iiiitmn  f«H-  -♦■a**  t»>rmo.  WrM*  no*  for  tnfoT- 
mation  »nj  frt^o  t'i*<>lt  nf  Acpour.lancy  farti> 

La  Salla  Cxt«nsionUnivar»ity,  Df-pt    11&3-HAC.  CMc«so 
"  iHe   H'i>riJ'.\    (,>€',  J  fc.*r   Ixtt-nsran   J  nii*cr.*ir>  " 
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"My  Name  is  Will  Stick,  I  Work  for  CICO 


if 


When  you  buy  a  jar,  tube  or  bottle  of 
CICO,  Carter's  new  liquid  paste,  Will 
Stick  goes  to  work  for  you.  CICO  is 
all  stick-to-it-ive-ness.  It  has  the  grip  of 
a  bulldog.  Things  stuck  down  with 
CICO  never  get  loose  because  CICO 
never  lets  loose. 

CICO  is  always  liquid.  Ready  for 
instant  use,  never  messy.     A  thick  cream 


paste  that  stays  creamy.  Doesn't  get  hard 
or  lumpy,  or  gritty.  Looks  good,  smells 
good,  stays  sweet,  and  when  spread  thin 
sticks  things  down  smoothly,  neatly — 
closer  than  a  brother. 

These  very  vivid  virtuesof  CICO  iden- 
tify it  at  once  as  one  of  the  Carter  family 
of  quality  inx,  adheslves,  typewriter  rib- 
bonz  and  carbonz.     At  your  stationer's. 


THE  CARTER'S  INK 
COMPANY 

Boston    °  Chicago 

New  York.  Montreal 


"Never 
Again" 


pushing  eastward  and  are  well  beyond 
the  Avesnes-^laubeuge  road. 
The  Americans  are  advancing  on  a  wide 
front  eastward  of  the  ^leuse,  and  hold 
both  banks  of  the  river  from  Verdun 
to  Sedan. 

Livel.y  artillery-duels  are  reported  on 
the  Belgian  front  and  the  Belgian  troops 
are  standing  along  the  Ghent-Terneu- 
zen  Canal  from  the  Dutch  froutier  to 
the  Ghent  station. 

November  10. — General  Pershing  reports 
considorabje  gains  by  the  First  and 
Second  American  armies  along  the 
line  between  the  Meuse  and  Moselle. 
Troops  of  the  First  occupy  Bois  de 
Chenois,  south  of  Baalon,  and  three 
^illages  are  taken.  lu  the  \Voe\Te, 
despite  stubborn  resistance,  troops  of 
the  Second  penetrate  the  enemj^'s  line 
and  drive  him  from  several  strongly 
held  positions.  Marcheville  and  St. 
Hilaire  are  captured  and  the  Bois 
Dommartin  cleared  of  the  foe. 
On  the  American  left  Gouraud's  men 
cross  the  Meuse  on  a  wide  front  be- 
tween Mezieres  and  Sedan  and  pursue 
the  retreating"  Germans,  while  the 
French  astride  the  Belgian  boundary 
capture  Charleville  and  continue  their 
rout  of  the  enemy. 

General  Haig  reports  advanced  troops 
reaching  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier. 
North  of  the  Mons-Conde  Canal 
Leuze  is  taken  and  the  British  cavalry 
is  approaching  Ath.  The  troops  pro- 
gressed four  miles  east  of  Renai.x.  On 
the  railways  east  of  ^laubeuge  great 
quantities  of  rolling-stock  and  war- 
material  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

The  French  Army  in  Belgium  is  still 
forcing  back  the  enemy  and  has 
reached  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Neder- 
walm-Hermgleni,  Bonde  St.  Denis,  and 
Segelsem.  On  the  left,  American  units 
cross  the  Scheldt  east  of  Heuvel. 

November  11. — A  dispatch  from  the  Sedan 
front  states ,  that  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican heavy  giins  fired  the  parting  shot 
to  the  Germans  at 'exactly  11  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  the  Germans  hurled 
a  few  shells  into  Verdun  just  before 
that  hour.  As  soon  as  firing  ceased, 
the  Americans  unfnrled  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  shook  hands,  and  cheered. 

General  Ilaig  reports  the  capture  of 
Mons  early  tiiis  morning.  At  the 
cessation  of  hostihties  the  British  had 
reached  the  general  line  of  the  Franco- 
Belgian  frontier,  east  of  Avesnes. 
Jeumont,  and  Sivry,  and  four  miles 
east  of  ]\Ions,  ChicAres,  Lessines,  and 
Granimont. 

The  Paris  War  Office  announces  that  the 
Belgian  frontier  east  of  the  Forest  of 
Treloii,  east  of  Avesnes,  was  reached 
by  the  French  before  hostilitit's  ceased, 
and  Italian  troops  entered  Hocroi,  less 
tlian  two  miles  from  the  frontier. 

OTHER    "WAR-NOTES 

November  S, — An  official  dispatch  from 
Rome  states  that  Italian  war-ships 
have  entered  the  port  of  Zara.  cajiital 
of  Dalinatia,  and  that  the  booty  taken 
during  the  Austrian  retreat  included 
;3,()()()  railroad  cars  and  1(K)  locomotives. 

November  10. — The  Associated  Press  cor- 
resiioiul(>nt  rejwrts  that  more  than 
2.")0.()(K)  Italian  prisoners  of  war  in 
Austria  liave  l>een  returned  to  Italyt 
l{eturning  Italian  officers  do  not  expect 
disturbances  in  Austria  like  those  in 
Russia. 

A  Paris  official  communication  states 
that  Servian  troops  ha\e  a(hanced  in 
the  direction  of  Waisk-rischen  and 
Reeskerek.  driving  back  German  troops 
retreating  to  the  north,  and  entered 
Seraje\o. 

No^"ember  11. — The  British  Admiralty  an- 
nounces the  torpedoing  of  the  battle- 
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Details  of 
Aspromet 
Glazing 
Construction 


n 


is  Bar, 
this  Cushi^ 
fliisWaterproofin^ 


The  BIG  item  of  skylight  maintenance  is 
replacement  of  broken  glass,  usually  caused 
by  deflection  of  the  supporting  frame.  The 
drawing  above  shows  graphically  how  all 
trouble  is  avoided  in 

A3Pramd>G3aziiii  GbnstmdioiL 

^*^  (FORMERLY    WAUGH     GLAZING     CONSTRUCTION) 


The  Aspromet  Supporting  Bar  is  a 
rolled  steel  standard  structural  shape 
that  is  accurately  designed  to  carry  the 
glass  in  permanently  proper  alignment, 
and  to  withstand  wind  pressure,  snow 
load,  etc.  This  permanently  rigid 
construction  is  assured  because  all 
metal  is  protected  from  rust  and  cor- 
rosion by  the  APM  Process. 

Aspromet  Construction  is  immune  to 
weather  attack  and  the  corrosive  fumes 


of  manufacturing  processes.  Mainte- 
nance and  depreciation  expense  is 
eliminated.  Xot  even  painting  is  re- 
quired. THE  FIRST  COST  IS 
THE   LAST   COST. 

Bulletin  5825  will  give  you  a  complete 
description  of  Aspromet  C-onstruction, 
and  illustrates  its  application  to  many 
structures — libraries,  art  galleries,  as 
well  as  industrial  buildings.  Write  for 
your  copy  NOW  . 


Pittsbur^h.U.SA.  s"  wood  st 


Established  1905. 


Formerly  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co.  Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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Woodwork  Too,  Can  " '  t„^.^ 
Have  the  New         vSS^Pl^ 
Hand  J^abbed  Effect 

Many  women  have  modernized  the 
out-of-date  finish  on  their  furniture 
with  Velvo'Tonc.  Woodwork,  too,  can 
have  the  same  rich,  dull  finish.  It's  no 
more  trouble  to  do  the  woodwork  over 
than  it  is  to  refinish  the  furniture.  If 
you  prefer,  any  painter  will  Velvo-Tone 
it  for  you.  The  cost  will  not  be  great, 
for  Veluo-Tone  does  in  one  operation 
whatawas  before  three  separate  pieces 
of  work;  stains,  varnishes  and  produces 
the  hand-rubbed  effect.  No  other  prod' 
uct  gives  this  result;  so  be  sure  to 
ask  for 


^^^^H 


For  All  V/oodivor\  and  Furniture 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Velvo- 
Tone  color  card;  or  send  us  30c  for  can 
larji^e  enouf^h  to  finish  two  chairs.  Choice 
of  Old  Oak,  Golden  Oak,  Fumed  Oak, 
Weathered  Oak,  Zarina  Green,  Black 
Flemish  or  Natural.  Send  35c  for  either 
Rich  MahoJ^any  or  Dark  Mahogany. 
Booklet  on  how  and  where  to  use  Velvc 
Tone  on  request. 


Lucas 

A«ICM,S0FT,Hfl«OfiUBBtO 
..  ^      tFFECT  WITH  ONE  OPtBATiON  « 

':         .         ■^■ 

■     John  Luces  &  Co.  Inc  \  \ 


Office  215 


Philadelphia,  P:i. 


Auto  Highways,  Trunk  Lines 

etc.,  witliin  50-iiiile  ia(liu<;,  shown  in  beautiful 
3-color  map.  Also  valuable  data  for  the  manu- 
facturer, dealer  and  farmer.  FREE — a  postal 
will  bring  you  this  map. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY 

Chainber   of   Coinmerce 
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Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 

ARE    SUPERIOR 

Produce  distinctive  letters;  wear  longer;  more  economical. 
Will  not  fill  the  type  or  dry  out.  Guaranteed  to  please  or 
money  back.  You  save  by  buying  dirrcl.  Supijlieii  for  all 
makes  of  Typewriters  and  Adding  Machines;  light,  medium 
or  heavy  inked;  any  color  desire<l.  Price.  12  for  $5.00;  6  for 
J2.75;  3  for  JI.M),  prepaiil  anywhere  in  I'nited  States.  If 
foreign,  add  |)ir;Rit;i>  an<l  tariff. 

BOOKLET   FREE 

Send  3c  slami)  for  interesting  lO-page  iKioklet — "Better 
Typewriter  Results,"  or  send  two  I've  thrift  stamps  and  4c 
in  postage  stamps,  slating  the  name  and  model  number  of 
your  typewriter,  and  color  of  riblxin  use<l,  and  we  will  send 
you  prepaid  a  rihlwn  and  the  booklet.    Write  todaj — address 

Department   100 

THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston,  Texas 


PECANS 

GcorKia    Paper    Shell    Variety 
THE     GIFT     DeLUXE 


CIMPLY  delicious  in  flavor!     Large,    machine- 
graded,  hnnd  selected.     Full  of  rich,  nutritious  meat. 
Averaging  40  nuts  to  the  pmind. 

Shell*  esnily  crusht  by  hand.  Many  firm*  and  corporations  send  boxes  of  our  Pecans  to  their 
customers  for  Xmas.  Give  nuts  for  presents  instead  of  candy — far  better  and  saves  sugar.  A  gift  that 
appeals  to  every  one.     3-lb.  box.  $2.50;   10  lb.  box.  $7  50;  25  lbs    $16  25:   100  lbs.  $62  50. 

Satisfaction  fiaaranteed.  JEFFFRSON     FARMS.     ALBANY.     GA. 


ship  Britannia  near  the  west  entrance  to 
the  Strait  of  (lihraltar  on  Xovember  9. 
Paris  reports  Franco-Britisli  naval  forces 
occupyint^  Alexandretta.  an  Asiatic  sea- 
port in  the  ^Mediterranean,  and  torpedo- 
boats  entering  the  Dardanelles. 

PEACE    NEGOTIATIOK8 

November  6. — London  gets  new«  of  the 
German  armistice  delegation  reaching 
the  Allied  lines,  where  they  are  to  be 
received  by  ^Marshal  Foch  early  to- 
morrow morning. 

Secretary  Lansing  sends  a  message  to  the 
lioumaniaij  Government  giving  as- 
surance that  the  Unit^'d  States  will 
exert  its  influence  to  aid  Roumania  to 
secure  justice  and  political  and  territo- 
rial rights  at  the  final  Peace  Conference. 

Rome  reports  the  conditions  of  the 
armistice  between  the  Entente  nations 
and  Austria  being  carried  out  without 
delay. 

November  7. — Paris  adWees  note  that  the 
German  truce  mission,  which  is  headed 
by  Mathias  Er/berger,  is  due  to  arrive 
at  the  French  outposts  Ix'tween  S  and 
10  P.M.  The  Allied  commander  orders 
firing  to  cea.se  on  that  front  at  3  p.m. 
until  further  orders. 

Seeretaiy  Lansing  makes  public  a  message 
to  the  G(>rman  Government  j)rotesting 
against  the  reported  intention  of  Ger- 
man authorities  in  Belgium  to  destroy 
coal-mines  on  evacuation.  If  such 
acts  are  perpetrated,  declares  the  note, 
they  "will  confirm  the  belief  that  the 
solemn  assurances  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment are  not  given  in  good  faith.' 

November  S. — Paris  issues  an  official  note 
announcing  the  arrival  of  the  German 
delegates  at  Marshal  Foch's  h(>ad- 
quarters.  The  text  of  the  Allies' 
conditions  was  read  and  delivered  to 
them.  They  asked  a  cessation  of  fight- 
ing, which  was  refused,  and  were  given 
seventy-two  hours  in  which  to  accept 
or  reject  them. 

In  their  message  conveying  this  informa- 
tion to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  the 
German  High  Command  the  delegates 
add:  "The  German  proi)osal  for  an 
immediate  conclusion  and  ])rovisioiial 
suspension  of  hostilities  was  rejected 
by  Marshal  Foch." 

Admiral  Wilson,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  cabh^s  from  Brest  taking  resi)on- 
sibility  for  the  premature  i)eace  rei)ort, 
which,  he  says,  was  the  result  of  an 
error. 

Deputy  State's  Attorney-General  Becker, 
who  investigated  the  Bolo  Pasha  work 
in  this  country,  makes  public  evidence 
showing  that  ^lathias  Er/.berger.  leader 
of  the  German  truce  delegates,  luus 
been  the  directing  lu^ad  of  the  ni<)>t 
dangerous  .system  of  intrigue  that 
Continental  Europe  has  e^•er  known. 

Washington  reports  the  Secretary-  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
stating  positively  that  the  military 
program  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
changed by  the  armistice  jmiposal 
under  consideration    by   the  Germans. 

November  9. — The  British  Press  Bureau 
reports  that,  owing  to  heavy  German 
iiarrage  and  machine-gun  fire  on  the 
battlt^-front.  the  journey  of  the  courier 
from  Marshal  Foch's  headquarters 
to  the  German  High  (\)mmand  at  Spa 
was   delayed   until    this   afternoon. 

November  11. — At  2:4.')  a.m.  Washington 
announces  that  the  armi.stice  has  been 
signed  and  hostilities  will  cea.se  at 
eleven  o'clock  this  morning.  Paris  time, 
6  A.M.  New  York  time.  The  terms  will 
be  made  public  later.  Sirens  and  bells 
started  peace  celebrations  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
At  10  A.M.  the  President  issued  a  proc- 
lamation announcing  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  and  adding:  "Every- 
thing  for   which    America  fought  has 
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HERPULES  POWDER  CO. 


.-ri-' 


Thirty  Thousand 
Tons  of  Power 


PICTURE  yourself  in  Potomac  Park,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ,  close  to  the  towering  white  shaft  of 
the  Washington  Monument.  Then  imagine 
that  you  see,  lying  across  the  lawn,  an  enormous 
yellow  stick  of  dynamite;  a  stick  greater  in  bulk  than 
the  Monument  itself,  thicker  through  than  the  height 
of  an  ordinary  six  story  building  and  more  than 
450  feet  long. 

If  all  the  117,000,000  dynamite  sticks  produced  by 
the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  in  1917  were  gathered  up 
and  packed  in  a  single  wrapper  they  would  make  such 
a  giant  cartridge. 

Yet  all  this  dynamite  and  more  has  been  needed  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Nation  in  the  production, 
not  only  of  war  materials  but  of  the  most  ordinary 
and  necessary'  things  of  daily  life.  Because  it  works 
for  all  the  people,  dynamite  works  for  you.  You 
could  not  be  happy  or  even  comfortable  without  the 
many  things  that  explosives  help  to  bring  you — such 
as  coal  and  the  iron  stove  in  which  you  burn  it,  cop- 
per wire  that  gives  you  electric  light  or  the  pipes 
which  carry  your  water. 

And  so  the  thousands  of  workers  in  the  vast  plants  of 
the  Hercules  Powder  Co. — plants  that  cover  an  area 
of  more  than  22  square  miles — have  been  working 
with  the  loyal  determination  of  making  the  year  1918 
a  record  breaker  of  production. 
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The  Milky  Way  of  Brascolite 


Just  aN  the  melted  light*  of  myriad  stars  make  the  Milky 
Way  a  bright  path  through  the  heavens — so  the  650,000 
Rrnscolites  distributed  through  America  blaze  a  path  of 
light  through  night — a  Milky  Way  of  Brascolite. 

I vikc  countless  stars,  Rrascolites  brighten  the  picture  of 
night,  and  light  the  path  of  law,  religion,  science,  indus- 


try and  transportation.  In  state  capitols,  churches, 
libraries,  in  ten  thousand  stores,  factories  and  offices,  in 
the  shop  windows  that  make  cities  blaze  against  the  sky 
— in  railway  stations,  great  hotels  and  innumerable 
homes  glowing  with  comfort — in  hospitals,  theatres  and 
public  buildings  of  every  description  —  the  ideal  light 
for  every  purpose — the  light  of  everywhere. 


Luminous  Unit  Company,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


New  York.  30  Church  Si 
Sah  Fruicisco,  132  Lick  BIdg. 


Chicago.  108  Souih  La  Salic  St.  Boscon.  217  Old  Souih  BIdg. 

Minne»poli$.  204  Andrus  BIdg.  Cincinnaii,  318  Johnsion  BIdg. 

Carudian  Distributors:  Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 


Philadelphia.  1007  Land  Title  BIdg 
Atlanta.  1209  Fourth  Natl  Bank  BIdg. 


Our  efforts  are  confined  to  equipping  essential  industries 
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been  accomplished.  It  will  now  be  our 
.  fortunate  duty  to  assist  by  example, 
by  sober,  friendly  council,  and  by  ma^ 
terial  aid  in  the  establishment  of  just 
democracy   throughout   the   world." 

President  Wilson  reads  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  before  Congress  shortly  after 
noon.  They  require  of  Germany :  Im- 
mediate evacuation  of  all  invaded 
territory — Belgium,  France,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  Luxemburg.  Evacua- 
tion of  countries  on  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  and  occupation  by  Allied  forces 
of  the  principal  gateways  to  Germany. 
Reparation  for  all  damage  done  and 
restitution  of  moneys  seized  in  invaded 
lands.  Surrender  of  principal  units 
of  the   High  Seas   Fleet,  including  all 

,  submarines.  Surrender  of  enough  war- 
material  practically  to  disarm  the 
German  forces.  Abandonment  of  the 
treaties  with  Russia  and  Roumania, 
with  evacuation  of  all  conquered  terri- 
tory in  the  East.  Surrender  of  forts 
and  ships  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas. 
Return  of  Allied  merchant  ships  in 
German  ports.  Duration  of  armistice 
shall  be  thirty  days,  with  option  to 
extend. 

London  reports  that  Dr.  Solf,  German 
Foreign  Secretary,  has  addrest  a. mes- 
sage to  Secretary  Lansing  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  surrender 
of  transports  required  by  the  armistice 
"means  the  starvation  of  millions," 
and  requesting  President  Wilson  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  Allied  Powers  to 
"mitigate  the  fearful  conditions"  im- 
posed on  Germany. 

A  German  wireless  intercepted  at  London 
shows  "the  command  and  Soldiers' 
Council  on  the  cruiser  Strasd>urg" 
calling  to  "aU  ships,  torpedo-Doats, 
destroyers,  and  submarines  in  the 
North  Sea,"  declaring  that  the  terms 
of  the  armistice  "would  entail  the  de- 
struction of  us  all,"  and  asking  their 
German  comrades  to  "defend  our 
country  against  this  unheard-of  pre- 
sumption." 

London  gets  word  from  Paris  that  a 
supplementary  article  in  the  armistice 
terms  provides  for  the  occupation  of 
Helgoland  by  the  Allies  in  the  event 
of  the  German  war-ships  not  being 
handed  over,  owing  to  the  mutinous 
state  of  their  crews. 

November  12. — Changes  in  the  armistice 
terms,  which  were  not  known  in  Wash- 
ington when  the  President  addrest 
Congress,  are  made  public  by  the 
State  Department.  While  in  some 
respects  the  conditions  are  stiffened, 
the  amended  terms  relate  chiefly  to  the 
amount  and  time  of  surrender  of 
material,  submarines,  and  railroad 
cars,  and  do  not  affect  the  general 
',  purport  of  the  contract. 

X>T.  Self's  appeal  for  mitigation  of  the 
jj  armistice  terms  is  delivered  at  the 
('State  Department  by  the  Swiss  ISIin- 
'  ister  at  Washington  and  is  sent  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Poindexter,  of  Washington,  intro- 
duces a  resolution  in  the  Senate  pro- 
posing that  the  United  States  enter 
mto  full  alliance  Avith  the  Entente  and 
decline  to  open  separate  peace  negotia- 
tions with  the  German  Government. 

THE   CENTRAL   POWERS 

November  6. — Bern  reports  that  the 
German  Socialist  party  has  issued  a 
manifesto  asking  Ihe  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor to  advise  or  request  Emperor 
William  to  abdicate. 

A  dispatch  from  Vienna  states  that  East- 
ern Silesia  has  been  placed  under  tlie 
administration  of  a  German  People's 
Council. 

November  7. — Dispatches  from  The  Hague 
and  other  European  points  report  a 
general  revolt  oi"  the  German  NaAy, 
the  men  becoming  complete  masters 
at    Kiel,    Wilhelmshaven,    Helgoland, 


Borkam,  and  Cuxhaven.  A  great  part 
of  Schleswig  is  also  in  the  hands  of  rev- 
olutionists, and  20,000  deserters  from 
the  Army  march  through  the  streets 
of  Berlin.  Serious  riots  break  out  in 
Hamburg  and  Liibeck  and  the  red  flag 
is  hoisted  at  Warnemunde,  a  seaport 
of  northern  Germany,  and  Rostock  on 
the  Baltic.  The  mihtary  governor  of 
Kiel  concedes  the  demands  of  the 
Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Coiimil  for  the 
release  of  political  and  military  pris- 
oners and  complete  freedom  of  speak- 
ing and  writing.  Peace  demonstra- 
tions and  riots  are  occurring  at  several 
other  places  in  Germany. 

Chaos  prevails  in  Austria,  according  to 
travelers  arriving  at  Bern,  and  bread- 
less  troops  are  plundering  and  requi- 
sitioning supplies. 

Paris  hears  from  Bern  that  the  Premier 
of  Bavaria  has  notified  the  German 
Government  that  if  an  armistice  is  not 
speedily  concluded  he  will  be  obliged 
to  order  the  Bavarian  troops  from  the 
front. 

Field  -  Marshal  Mackensen's  Army  Is  to 
be  permitted  to  pass  through  Hungary 
to  Germany,  states  another  Bern  dis- 
patch, providing  they  lay  down  their 
arms  on  entering  Hungarian  territory. 

November  8. — European  advices  dwell  up- 
on the  spread  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Germany.  A  dispatch  from 
Munich  states  that  the  Diet  has  passed 
a  decree  deposing  the  Wittelsbach 
dynasty  and  a  republic  proclaimed  in 
Bavaria.  Hamburg  is  reported  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  revolutionists, 
and  Bremen,  Schwerin,  and  Tilsit  join 
in  the  movement  and  form  Soldiers' 
Councils,  which  have  already  control  of 
Bremcrhaven  and  Cuxhaven.  Red 
flags  have  been  hoisted  on  the  ships  in 
several  ports,  and  London  hears  that 
the  naval  authorities  at  Wilhelms- 
haven agreed  to  hand  over  authority 
to  the  rebels  if  they  promised  to  resist 
a  British  attack  on  that  port. 

Basel  gets  word  of  a  dispatch  sent  to  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  by  the  German 
Socialist  party  demanding  the  abdica- 
tion of  Emperor  William  and  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  throne  by  the  Crown 
Prince  by  noon.  Amsterdam  reports 
that  the  Emperor  declines  to  abdicate 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  under- 
take the  terrible  responsibility  of  de- 
livering up  the  country  to  anarchy. 

November  9. — Berlin  messages  report  the 
abdication  of  the  Kaiser  and  renuncia- 
tion of  the  throne  by  the  Crown  Prince. 
Prince  Maximilian,  of  Baden,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  retain  the  office  of 
Imperial  Chancellor  until  consequent 
questions  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
regency,  for  which  he  intends  to  ap- 
point the  Socialist  leader.  Friedrich 
Ebert,  chancellor,  are  settled.  Other 
dispatches  assert  that  tlie  I^ince  has 
been  appointed  Regent  of  the  Empire. 

Bern  is  informed  that  the  majority 
groups  of  the  Reichstag  have  agre(Hi 
upon  a  plan  of  elections  to  that  body 
and  the  lower  houses  of  the  confeder- 
ated states  by  equal,  direct,  secret 
ballot,  without  distinction  of  sex,  the 
voting  age  to  be  twenty-four.  Cabinet 
ministers  send  in  their  resignations,  and 
a  Copenhagen  telegram  asserts  that  the 
Emperor's  son-in-law.  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  his  heir  have  abdicated. 

Vienna  newspapers  re|K)rt  orders  given 
for  the  arrest  of  .Vrchduke  Maximilian, 
brother  of  Einj)eror  Charles. 

Rebellions  in  Hanover,  Cologne,  Bnins- 
wick,  and  Mngdelnirg  are  announced  in 
Berlin,  and  Copenhagen  reports  the 
revolutionary  movement  spreading 
tlu-oughout  western  Germany.  Further 
disturbances  occur  in  Hamburg,  but 
Schleswig  is  quiet.  German  guards  at 
the  Danish  border  are  ordered  by  the. 
Soldiers'  Council  to  remain  tempo- 
rarily at  their  posts. 


K. 


•^i^'       Warb 


IT  sells  for  a  dollar.  We  were  advised  not 
to  make  so  good  a  hand-brush,  but  wc 
did.  Its  bristles  are  the  stub  end  of  selected 
imported  bristles,  flexible  enough  not  to 
scratch,  with  stamina  enough  for  years.  These 
selected  tufts  are  fastened  for  good  in  an 
aluminum  plate.  That  plate  is  riveted  forever 
to  a  hard  -wood,  chemically-  treated  back. 
These  bristles  won't  wilt  or  mat  down.  That 
back  won't  warp  or  crack  when  left  soaking 
in  hot  water. 

One  purchaser  writes  :  "  I  have  used  it  on 
my  hide  for  nearly  four  years — no  sign  of 
senile  decay — other  brushes  came  and  went." 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it  first.  If  necessary,  send  a 
dollar  to  us  for  tlie  brush.  If  you  don't  feel  you  have 
more  than  your  dollar's  worth,  send  to  us  for  your 
dollar.     Keep  the  brush. 

We   make   the 

f>rop%4etic,a 

Florence  Mftf.   Co..  256  Pine    Street.  Florence.  Maw. 

Canadian  Address:  ^tS  Carigtin»  Bldif.,  JdotUrwil 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 

of  your  own  and  earn  b)j; 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and    fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;    readily  learned    by   anyone  at  tiomc  in.  a 

linps  I'very- 
No  rap>- 
olititinR. 
Address  Stepheiuon  Laborstory,   3  Back  Bty,  Boitoa,  Mmn. 


few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  npeninps  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  rap>- 
ital  required  or  goods  to  buy,   no  acencv  or  "-olititing. 


English  Connectives   Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions.    <  ■ 
Pronouns  and    Adverbs,  clearly      and     t 
and  illustrated  in  Co»i>i«/ip«  o/  Hnf/ijA  .  ,  ... ...  ,  j  j.,...,,,^. 

i-'ERNALD.  L.H.U.     Cloth,  tl.SO,  by  ii.ail.  I1.C13. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALUS  COM  I'ANY    ....    New  York 


Printinsr  Cheap 

^p..^rards.rlrr\ilar-<.  l.-iUTs.tvxk.parxT    rrr".-T(fi. 

'  LnrKprSJI.loti  pn-s-SKi  up  Snvi'  nionr>   Print 

for  others,  bic  pmtu     .^  U  p.i-y.  nilo-  M-nt- 

\Vrit<'  factorv  fur  pns*  r.it.TloK.TVPK.r.ird*. 

papcrTHE  PRESS  CO.  D-ZS  M*rld»n,  Cena. 

''send  me  $  1  TODAY^ 


HESS 


,  poi 
a  beautiful    12  oz.   Girt    Box  of 

BRAND    PAPER. 
SHELL    PECANS 
FRESH    FROM   THE    PLANTATION 
GUARANTEE:  Eat  Six  At  My  Risk 

— if  dis-satisficd.  rctur-  t!' 
baUncc    within     :o 
.ind  get   your  di-iUar 
I  could  no;   "     '     '' 
It  thrso   v> 


niT  J-t       li.iX  v'T       .iTM,       W      '-,     ,'       - 

ful     nutiiti\c     value. 
Kernels     easily      removed 

^^  liolr 

Family    Pack  a  k  • ,    10 

pounds,  delivered .  J 10. 

ELAM  G.  HESS.  Pr««i4«t 
KEYSTONE  PECAN  CO. 
237.  Manhrim.   P». 

I    KnttKDt  Sitinnil  RanW.  MaaWiK.  Ti 
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Increases  ^ir^  Value  of 
Your  Ford  or  Chevrolet 

Model490, 

Dayton  Wire  Wheels  improve  the  appearance  and  increase  the 
value  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet  490. 

Daytons  give  distinctive  appearance,  greatly  increasec]  strength,  easy  rid- 
ing qualities  and  a  remarkable  saving  of  time  and  annoyance  'when  changing 
tires.  Their  scientific  construction  adds  resiliency  and  endurance,  radiates  heat 
away  from  the  tires  and  saves  the  car  and  passengers  from  road  shocks. 

Dayton  Wheels  are  furnished  in  all  standard  colors.  Elasily  attached.  Sold 
by  most  dealers.  Look  for  the  name  "Dayton"  on  the  hub  cap.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  booklet,  vyrhich  tells  of  the  advantages  of  Dayton  Wire  Wheels. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct  to  us,  mentioning  your  dealer's  name. 

Service  stations  in  all  principal  cities. 

THE  DAYTON  WIRE  WHEEL  COMPANY, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dealers:     Be   prepared   for  the  increased   demand   for  Dayton  Wire  Wheels.     Write   or 
wire  us  today. 


THF  F^N^FNTIAT  <S  a  splendid  lUtle  book 
1  ril-i  C^OOUl^  1  lt\.hu<J  of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of  effective  public 
(peakinK  and  readinR.  I2mo.  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece.    75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

S.-SS.T^Sftf.-Tv'  OF  ELOCUTION 


WHICH 

M 

IS 

JiilFICIAL? 

This  is  a  photograph 

of  Mr.  H.  F.  VVenrich  of 

I-»-hanon.  Pcnn.    One  of  his 

arms     is     amputated     three 

iiiclics  below  the  shoulder.    Can 

you  tell- which  it  Is  by  lookinR  at 

the    picture?     Mr.  Wenrich  wears 

A  Carnes  Artificial  Arm 


it'lr 


■uitiTini"  lii^  u-tirk  n"  :\  tmvrlinK 


Willi  n  lir  i« 
H^ilcf«in;)ll.     Ill' 
liim"cl(.    Hv  K  II  I'ui 

what  Iniih  iini'  \iMi    !• 

tolnllv  ilitTrrriit  lioiii  .11  'ijiiinth.it 

it  h;l«  .in  elbow  thilt    brti  Mirnn.  and 

finacf"  that  Hrx.      It  rn.il  w.   perform 

^atlly  luM  ordin.iry  daily  woik.  It  i.*  iiaturaJ  In  Hi*- 
IH-aranrc,  lncon'>piciioti»,  gmcrful.  imrfiil,  and  i*  the 
only  nubstitutc  for  the  naturul  arm. 

It  was  invrntrd   and  ir>  madr  by  Mr    Cnrneo,  who 
hlm!»clf    ha^    \cv^\   ,tn    -Trm      ^Wnrrr^   nf   thN  nrm  nrr 
machini''t«,  f.irnirrw.  > 
They  ran   run  ,in   .1 
ride  hir\clr.  imr  km 

marhinr.  «c\v,  etc.,  ami    t.iUi-    -  .iic    ol    ti. 
every  way.      It  puts  and   keri>.*  men  on 

one  * 

for  II  ■ 

CARNES    ARTIFICIAL    LIMB    COMPANY 

aiC  Carnat  Bulldlnn.  904  tiitl  12lh  St..  Kanui  City,  Ma. 


The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  book  you  need.  Shows  you  how  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically to  make  the  many  and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  homo.  Will  be  worth  its  price  to 
yon  over  and  over  ai^ain.      Hy  mail.  Sj  rents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Foarth  Areaae.  New  York 


Ambrosia  GiocolateTixies 

Tuic,  riih.  \vh<>lcs<imi-  cbixol.itc.s.  Dif- 
ferent from  any  others  you  have  ever 
eaten.  Delicious  almond  and  filbert 
nut  renters — no  cream  rilling.  .\  most 
delightful  holiday  delicacy. 

Send  Them  to  Your  Soldiers 

The  box'B  in  the  i-nntonnients  rave  about 
Tixirs.  S'ou  .  ^inn  no  Krcatcr  treat. 

If  you  winh  ■  iiend  an  out-of-tlte- 

ordinary  Cti:  i .  xcnd  Tixics    They 

.tl\\-.i\..  in.ikc-  .i  hn.     -"^-ikI  J.v*>o  for  special 
■     li.ili<l.i\    ,.r   s<.lii,ir  Boy  box   (•■old  in  Ij.oo 
I -»'.- iMil\  1,  inriMi<l  .inrl  insured  anv  where 
nil'    *-       Moni\   h:u-W  if  not  siiti'-fierl 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATC  COMPANY 
331-S  Fmh  SI.,  Mllwauhaa,  Wis. 


Pr*«.'nt  '^njitjon*  rr^larr  nulpnt  th1»  yrar  tn  f^fty 
P^T.M'nt.     Thrrcfor^  rrd^r  irnme.Jutrlr. 


Six  German  battle-ships  anchored  out- 
side of  Flensburg,  states  a  Copenhagen 
message,  have  directed  their  guns 
against  the  revolutionists  and  bom- 
bardment is  expected.  Another  dis- 
patch from  this  point  declares  that  a 
general  railway  strike  has  begun  in 
Germany. 

The  United  States  asks  the  Spanish 
Minister  in  Berlin  to  submit  its  vigor- 
ous protest  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment against  the  ill-treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

According  to  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie 
Presse,  the  Austro-Hungarian  supreme 
command  has  protested  to  Berlin 
against  the  passage  of  German  troops 
through  Austrian  territory  on  the 
ground  that  the  armistice  may  be 
endangered  thereby. 

November  10. — A  Berlin  wireless  to  Lon- 
don reports  a  people's  government  in- 
stituted in  the  city.  Troops  and  ma- 
chine guns  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
cil, which  has  declared  a  general  strike. 
Friedrich  Ebert  is  carrjing  on  the 
Chancellorship.  News  of  similar  rev- 
olutions is  reaching  the  capital  from 
all  parts  of  Germany. 
Other  dispatches  state  that  severe  fight- 
ing occurred  in  Berlin  and  many  per- 
sons were  killed  and  wounded  before 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  surrendered. 
The  Red  forces  are  in  control  and  have 
restored  order. 

Deputy  Schiedemann,  leader  of  the 
majority  Socialists  in  the  Reichstag, 
tells  the  populace  that  the  Hohen- 
zollern  dynasty  has  been  o\erthrown 
and  that  Herr  Ebert  has  been  charged 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  govern- 
ment in  which  all  shades  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  party  are  to  participate. 
Copenhagen  learns  of  an  official  an- 
nouncement that  the  War  Ministry-  ba^ 
placed  itself  at  the  disposal  of  Ebert. 

Crews  of  the  dreadnoughts  in  Kiel  Harbor 
join  the  revolutionists,  six  cruisers 
flying  the  red  flag  arrive  at  Ostmoor, 
and  marines  occupy  the  lock-gates  at 
Ostmoor  after  overcoming  the  resis- 
tance of  a  coast-artillerj'  division. 

An  Exchange  Telegraph  dispatch  from 
Copenhagen  says  Schleswig-Holstein 
is  to  be  proclaimed  an  independent 
republic.  Announcement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Bavarian  repubUc  is  issued  at 
Munich.  It  is  to  "complete  the  self- 
government  of  the  people"  before 
further  military  disaster  and  "make 
Germany  ready  for  a  league  of  nations." 

The  Hague  wires  Washington  that  the 
ex-Kaiser  has  arrived  in  Holland  on 
his  way  to  De  St<>eg,  near  Utrecht. 
The  Crown  Prince  and  virtually  the 
whole  German  General  Staff  accom- 
panied him. 

November  11. — Wireless  dispatches  from 
Berlin  report  the  revolution  progres.s- 
ing  steadily  throughout  Germany.  Sol- 
diers' and  Workmen's  Councils  being 
established  everj'where.  Field-Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  has  placed  himself 
and  the  German  Army  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  new  people's  government  at 
the  capital  "in  order  to  avoid  chaos." 
Amsterdam  telegrams  report  German 
garrisons  along  the  Dutch  frontier  in 
revolt.  At  Potsdam  and  Doeberitz  the 
garrisons  are  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
authorities. 
Copenhagen  regards  the  revolution  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  Fourteen  of  the 
twenty-six  states,  including  all  the  four 
kingdoms,  are  reported  securely  in  the 
hands  of  th(>  Reds.  Wurttemburg  has 
been  declared  a  republic,  the  king 
stating  that  he  will  not  oppose  the  will 
of  the  i)eople.  Hamburg.  Bremen,  and 
Liibeck  are  ruled  by  Socialists,  afid 
the  power  of  the  rulers  is  gone  from  the 
Grand  Duchies  of  Oldenburg,  Baden, 
Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
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Save  Big  Money  on  Underwoods  i 
I  Will  Show 
You  How! 


f 


Guaran- 

tee  same  as 

Manufacturer's 


A  comer  of  the  Typewriter  Emporium  showing  our  Progressive  Assembling  System 

Read  This  Big  Generous  Offer! 

The  Government  took  over  the  entire  output 

of  the  Underwood  factory.     Underwoods  are 

scarce.    The  shortage  of  typewriters  of  standard 

makes  IS  SERIOUS.    You  know  Underwoods  —  their 

world-wide  reputation — the  satisfaction  they  have  given  you. 

Your  office  force  demands  them,  because  they  give  best  service. 


I  will  furnish  you  with  genuine  $100  Underwood 
Typewriters  (rebuilt)  in  exchange  for  your  old 
Underwoods  plus  the  cost  of  rebuilding.  If  you 
have  Underwoods  that  are  not  giving  100%  ser- 
vice, do  not  tinker  with  them  —  do  not  suffer 
delays,  inconvenience  —  do  not  put  up  with  poor 
work.  At  slight  cost  you  can  replace  them  with 
my  Underwood  machines.  I 
Guarantee  My  Machines,  and 
if  you  do  not  say  they  are  the 
equal  in  appearance  and  effi- 
ciency of  new  machines  of  the 
same  model,  you  may  return 
them  at  my  expense. 


This  is  How  I 
Rebuild  Underwoods 


I  will  Exchange,  Rent  or 
Sell  on  Easy  Terms 


My  plant  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  I  handle 
only  Underwoods  and  buy  all 
parts  from  the  Underwood 
Company  direct.  I  can  rebuild 
Underwoods  at  low  cost  because  I  handle  a  huge 
volume  of  them  and  do  it  efficiently.  Every  machine 
is  taken  entirely  apart.  All  parts  are  re-enameled 
or  renickeled;  all  worn  parts  replaced.  Each  ma- 
chine is  equipped  with  new  type,  new  platen,  new 
ribbon,  new  ribbon  vibrator,  new  front  scale,  new 
feed  rolls,  space  bar,  key  rings,  key  glasses,  rubber 


I  will  do  business  on  an  exchange  basis, 
or  sell  you  Underwoods  for  cash  at  less 
than  manufacturer's  price.  I  will  sell  on 
easy  terms,  or  rent  you  Underwoods  — 
all  rebuilt  like  NEW  —  and  you  may 
apply  the  first  six  months'  rental  on  the 
purchase  price  if  you  decide  to  take  the 
machines.  I  will  rebuild  your  old  Under- 
woods for  you  and  return  them  in  A- 1 ,  first 
class,  perfect  condition,  at  prices  more 
moderate  than  any  other  man  can  make. 


feet,  etc.  Each  machine  passes  through  20  differ- 
ent operations  by  20  different  mechanics,  each  a 
specialist. 

You  Take  No  Trouble  or  Risk 

We  ship  you  as  many  machines  as  you  want— you 
try  them  ten  days — then  ship  us  yours,  in  the  cases 

ours  came  in  (no  trouble  to 
pack).  I  WANT  TO  SATISFY 
YOU  ABSOLUTELY.  You  are 
dealing  with  a  concern  25  years 
in  this  business;  see  our  rating 
in  Dun's  and  Bradstreet's;  refer 
to  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  Chicago. 


Do  Not  Hesitate— 
Write  Me  Today 


You  are  losing  dollars  every 
day  if  you  are  putting  up  with 
poor  typewriter  work/Write  me 
at  once  on  the  coupon  below, 
checking  which  of  the  five  propositions  No.  58 
interests  you.     Do  this  now  before  you  forget  it. 

E.  W.  S.  SHIPMAN,  Pres. 

Typewriter  Emporium 

Largest  Typewriter  Rebuildera  in  the  World 

34-36  W.  Lake  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


■  ^  ^  ^  ^  SEND  ME  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  i 

E.  W.  S.  SHIPMAN,  Pres. 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM,  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


Dear  Sir: — Send  mc  at  once  your  proposition  No.  58: 
1 — Exchanging   old  for  rebuilt  I'nderwoods.       2 — Sellinji 
4 — Rebuilding  my  Underwoods  for  nie.       5 — Buying  my  old  I 


Name. 


Street  and  No City . 


Underwoods  on  installment- 
Underwoods  for  cash. 


(Clieck  proposition  intcrcMcd  in) 


Rt-ntinu   lebuilt    Uiulervki_H>ii> 


State 
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mi 

Bradlej? 
Qiialit)^  Books 

y^/- Children 

Books  of  intense  Story  interest  that  entertain  and  educate ;   of 
highest  literary  quality,  beautiful  in  typography  and  binding — such 


are 


Bradley  Quality  Books 

"Mothers  who  care"  find  here  the  kind  of  literature  they  •vsrant 
their  children  to  know.  Bradley  Quality  Books  provide  stories  to  tell 
to  the  youngest  child  and  for  the  child  to  read  as  he  gro-wrs  older. 
The  authors  of  these  books  are  recognized  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  child  training,  -who  know  what  literature  children  want  as  w^ell  as 
w^hat  they  should  have. 

They  are  gifts  of  value  in  keeping  V7ith  the  prevalent  spirit  of 
judicious  giving.    Some  of  the  titles  are  : 


TELL  ME  ANOTHER  STORY. 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 
STORIES  CHILDREN  NEED. 
WORTH  WHILE  STORIES. 


Price 

$1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 


FIRELIGHT  STORIES. 
MOTHER  STORIES. 
MORE  MOTHER  STORIES. 
ALL  ABOUT  JOHNNIE  JONES. 


Price 

$i.oo 

l.OO 
l.OO 
l.OO 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  ANIMAL  STORIES.    Price  75c. 


All  good  bookstores  sell  Bradley  Quality  Books.    Ask  for  them. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Varnish  Efficiency 

Varnishes  vary  greatly  in  quality.  Good  varnish 
makes  a  finish  of  lasting  beauty,  poor  or  unsuit- 
able varnish  does  not.  They  cost  the  same  to 
•apply,  and  the  difference  in  the  price  per  gallon 
is  nominal.   Cheap  varnish  is  costly  economy. 

VoT  architectural  work  and  every  other  purpose  for 
which  varnishes  and  their  alHed  products  are  used. 
Berry  Brothers'  varnishes,  enamels  and  stains  are  100 
per  cent  efficient.  The  name  of  Berry  Brothers  guar- 
antees the  utmost  in  quality  and  dependability. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  book  for  home 
builders. 
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Worlda      Largest      Makers 

■Garnishes  and  Paint  Specialties^ 

Dotroit,  Michigan  Walkerville,  Ontario 
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A  semiofficial  telegram  from  Berlin  states 
that  the  Soldiers'  Council  has  taken 
over  military  administration  and  that 
its  orders  must  be  obeyed. 

Amsterdam  learns  on  good  authority  that 
the  e.x-Kaiser  will  be  interned  in 
Holland.  The  Handelsblad  understands 
that  the  Dutch  Government  wUl  object 
to  his  residence  in  the  country.  Mean- 
time, according  to  other  accounts,  the 
former  Emperor  and  staff  are  in  a  rail- 
way train  near  Eysden  awaiting  the 
decision  of  the  Dutch  Government. 

Washington  experts  in  international  law 
recognize  that  Holland  is  in  a  difficult 
and  embarrassing  situation  o'tting  to  the 
arrival  of  her  notorious  guests,  and 
discuss  the  possibility  of  bringing 
William  and  his  arch-accessories  to 
account  for  high  crimes  against  the  laws 
of  nations  and  humanity. 

November  12. — The  Paris  Matin  hears  of 
the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
was  reported  shot  by  an  assassin  while 
on  his  way  to  Holland. 

Copenhagen  reports  that  the  abdication 
of  Emperor  Charles  of  Austria  is  officially 
announced  at  Vienna. 

Amsterdam  gets  a  telegram  from  Bremen 
stating  that  the  entire  German  North 
Sea  Fleet  and  Helgoland  are  in  the 
hands  of  Soldiers'  Councils. 

The  Wolff  Bureau  announces  that  Ger- 
man Socialists  and  Independent  Social- 
ists have  agreed  to  form  a  joint  cabinet 
from  both  parties. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment at  Karlsruhe  has  proclaimed 
that  Baden  will  remain  part  of  the 
German  Empire.  Konigsburg,  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  and  Strassburg  are  now 
controlled  by  the  Sot-iets. 

RUSSIAN    AFF.\IRS 

November  6. — Amsterdam  has  a  Berlin 
telegram  announcing  that  the  with- 
drawal of  all  Russian  representatives 
in  Germany  has  been  demjmded  and 
that  German  represeatatives  in  Russia 
have  been  recalled. 

Washington  reports  the  organization  of 
the  War  Trade  Board  of  the  United 
States  -  Russian  Bureau,  Incorporated, 
with  a  capital  of  ?5,000,000,  to  render 
unselfish  economic  aid  to  Russia. 

November  7. — Secretary  Lansing  receives 
an  appeal  from  the  Consolidated 
Russian  Provisional  Government  at 
Omsk  for  further  and  immediate  aid 
from  the  AlUed  and  American  govern- 
ments in  ridding  Ru  sia  of  Bolshevik 
control. 
The  United  States  and  Allied  govern- 
ments are  asked  by  the  Russian  .\ni- 
bassador  at  Washington  to  take  all 
possible  steps  to  prevent  the  Bolsheviki 
carrying  out  their  plans  for  a  general 
massacre  on  November  10. 

X()\  ember  8. — Diplomatic  circles  in  Wash- 
ington regard  it  as  certain  that  the 
Allied  governments  and  the  United 
States  will  soon  extend  recognition  to 
the  All-Russian  Government  at  Omsk. 

November  9. — Bern  reports  that  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  has  asked  the 
Russian  Soviet  mission  to  leave  Switzer- 
land because  of  their  participation  in 
revolutionary  propaganda. 
A  Tok>'o  dispatch  says  the  Bolshevik 
forces  and  Austro-German  prisoners  in 
Siberia  arc  almost  completely  scattered. 

November  10. — A  delayed  message  from 
Harbin  reports  that  a  train  of  forty- 
two  cars  carrying  ammunition,  gre- 
nades, and  twelve  .Japanese  guns  na.s 
been  blown  up  between  Irkutsk  and 
Rasnoyarsk. 

FOREIGN 

November  6. — The  American  Committee 
for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  is  in- 
formed by  cable  that  a  chain  of  relief- 
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stations  has  been  established  between 
Bagdad  and  Teheran,  where  conditions 
are  desperate  and  fully  1,000,000  per- 
sons are  needing  immediate  attention. 

The  British  Admiralty  announces  that 
the  output  of  world-tonnage  in  the  last 
quarter  exceeded  the  losses  from  all 
causes  by  nearly  half  a  million  gross 
tons. 

By  a  vote  of  196  to  115  the  British 
House  of  Commons  rejects  a  motion 
that  the  Irish  question  be  settled  with- 
out delay  on  President  Wilson's  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination. 

Manchester  reports  that  a  British  Manu- 
facturers' Corporation  is  being  formed 
to  establish  agencies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  promotion  of  British 
export  trade  after  the  war. 

November  7. — Writing  to  Viscount  Bryce, 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declares  that 
the  British  Government  is  determined 
that  the  wrong  suffered  by  the  Armen- 
ians at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  shall  be 
righted  and  their  recurrence  made 
impossible. 

The  aim  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
says  a  statement  issued  by  the  British 
Embassy  at  Washington,  is  the  com- 
plete and  final  liberation  of  the  peoples 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries from  Turkish  oppression  and  the 
establishment  of  governments  and  ad- 
ministrations deriving  their  authority 
from  the  initiative  and  free  choice  of 
the  native  populations. 

Former  King  Nicholas  tells  the  Associa- 
ated  Press  in  Paris  that  Montenegro 
looks  to  President  Wilson  to  obtain  for 
it  a  safe  and  independent  future. 

Since  the  war  began  Belgium  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  $500,000,000.  to 
Germany,  according  to  a  compilation 
made  by  the  Belgian  Legation  at 
Washington.  This  amount  is  exclusive 
of  the  large  sums  extorted  from  cor- 
porations, cities,  towns,  and  civilians. 

November  8. — A  Bern  dispatch  states 
that  the  populations  of  Tyrol  and 
Vorarlberg,  the  westernmost  part  of 
Austria,  have  appealed  to  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  to  help  them  secure 
food. 

The  British  Minister  of  Blockade  an- 
nounces that  the  Government  will  re- 
fuse to  recognize,  either  during  or  after 
the  war,  any  transfer  of  enemy  tonnage 
to  neutral  flag  or  ownership  before  the 
final  conclusion  of  peace,  except  with 
special  consent. 

The  Greek  Legation  in  Washington  is 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  an  American 
Red  Cross  mission  in  Athens,  whose 
task  will  be  to  aid  the  ill  and  wounded 
of  Greece  and  promote  the  revival  of 
Greek  ag^culture. 

November  12. — An  official  statement  by  the 
Belgian  Legation  in  Washington  an- 
nounces that  Belgium  will  no  longer 
submit  to  a  status  of  "guaranteed 
neutrality,"  which  existed  before  the 
war,  but  aspires  to  "complete  inde- 
pendence; to  the  rights  common  to  all 
free  peoples." 

Reports  are  received  at  the  American 
consulate  in  Bagdad  that  15,000  Arme- 
nians have  been  massacred  at  "Tasy, " 
which  is  presumed  to  mean  Hasu, 
fifty  miles  southwest  of  Bitlis,  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

DOMESTIC 

November  6. — Fuller  election  returns  in- 
dicate that  the  Republicans  will  have 
•  a  majority  of  four  in  the  Senate  and  a 
plurality  of  twenty-four  in  the  House. 

Florida,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Ohio 
voted  themselves  dry  on  the  5th  inst. 
There  are  now  thirty-two  dry  States 
in  the  Union. 

Reports    received     by     the    Children's 
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gasoline  for  them! 

Gasoline  is  the  motive  power  over  there.  Save  it.  Your  car 
undoubtedly  has  worn  piston  rings,  if  it  has  been  run  much. 
This  means  that  it  is  wasting  from  25%  to  SO'^c  of  the  oil  and 
gas.  It  means  that  gas  is  escaping  past  the  piston  head  and  that 
oil  is  getting  up  into  the  combustion  chamber,  causing  carboniza- 
tion, sooted  spark  plugs  and  pitted  valves.  Worn,  weakened 
piston  rings  also  permit  the  cylinder  head  to  slap  and  knock, 
making  the  motor  noisy. 

Put  Inland  gas-tight  piston 
rings  in  your  motor  now 

and  stop  the  waste  and  trouble.  The  Inland  Piston  Ring  is  abso- 
lutely gas-tight  because  it  has  no  gap  and  because  it  uncoils  in  a  perfect  circle. 
Its  patented  Spiral  Cut  construction  causes  it  to  cling  against  the  cylinder  wall 
all  around,  making  a  positively  gas-tight  seal.  The  Spiral  Cut  produces  an 
absolutely  gas-tight  ring  in  one-piece,  which  makes  it  low  priced,  saving  you 
money  over  anv  other  type  of  gas-tight  ring.  This  construction  also  makes  the  Inland  strongest 
and  most  durable  because  it  is  of  equal  width  and  thickness  all  around  -no  weak  or  thin  places. 

INLAND 

ONE-PIECE  F>ISTON  RING 

Overhaul  now  I  Don't  let  your  car  get  "down  and  out  "  horn  failure  to 
keep  it  in  condition.  Put  your  car  in  'A- 1  shape  fwin.  See  your  garage 
man  about  Inlands  toda>'. 

3,000,000  Inlands  Now  in  Use 

Inland  Machine  Worki,  1636  Locast  St.,  St.   Lonit.    Mo..   U.S. A. 

Dealers — Jobbers  ever>-where  stock  Inlands — ask  yours. 
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^^^ow  to  identify 


the  People's  Films 


Below  wc  reproduce  the  OfPcial 
Seal  of  the  People's  Films.  This  seal 
is  found  on  every  film  produced  by  the 
Government  for  the  People.  It  is 
the  Government's  trademark,  signify- 
ing that  'every  foot  of  film  has  been 
"shot"  on  the  spot,  by  photographers 
of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  and  Navy, 
appointed  specially  for  this  work. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  FILMS 

Ii  the  pfDple^i  Division  of  Films 
and  these  are  the  people  i  oiun  fihm. 

ProductioHt  Up-to-Ddte 

Official  War  Review  (weekly) 

— Patho 
"Pershing's  Crusaders" 

— First  Naliuaal  Exhibitors 
"America's  Answer" 

— World  Film  Corp. 
"Our  Bridge  of  Ships" 

— General  Film  Co. 
"Under  Four  Flags" 

— World  Film  Corp. 


IHE  U.  S. 
Govern- 
ment recog- 
nizes the  enormous  educational 
value  of  authentic  motion 
pictures  in  systematically  ac- 
quainting the  people  with  the 
progress  and  achievements  of 
the  United  States  in  the  World 
War. 

In  no  other  way,  indeed,  can 
America's  ipart  in  the  war  be 
so  clearly  visualized,  so  faith- 
fully interpreted  to  all  the 
people,  as  through  the  medium 
of  these  official  films. 

When  we  consider  that  there 
is  now  hardly  a  family  in  this 
country  but  has  a  boy  of  its 
own,    or  a   blood    relative,    in 


khaki  or  blue,  we  can  easily 
account  for  the  intensely  loyal 
and  patriotic  interest  with  which 
the  Government  war  pictures 
are  welcomed  wherever  they 
are  shown. 

This  keei\.  interest  in  the 
Government's  films  is  only 
natural,  to  be  sure.  Pictures 
produce  an  indelible  impres- 
sion. They  tell  a  story  which 
every  one  can  understand.  In 
this  case,  a  story  of  such  vital 
import  to  all  the  people,  that 
the  people  can  not  but  be  deeply 
interested. 

The  Government  war  films 
are  signed  by  the  Division  of 
Films,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation. 


The  Bureau    of  War    Photographs    ii   a   department    of   the 

Division  of   Films 

The  Division  of  Films  also  directs  the  great  War  Expositions 

presented  by  U.  S.  and  Allied  Governments 

Presented  by 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

George  Creel,  Chairman 
ThrouKb  the  DiviiiQn  of  Film*.  Charlei  S.  Hart,  Director,  Watbiagtoa,  D.  C. 


O^er  50,000  War 
Photographs  of  differ- 
ent scenes,  similar  to 
the  aboi'e,  are  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  a 
nominal  cost,  through 
the  Bureau  of  liar 
Photographs,  a  de- 
partment of  the 
Committee  on  Public 
Information.  Address 
—6  IVest  48th  Street, 
Neiv  York. 
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Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
show  that  the  employment  of  children 
has  increased  since  the  Federal  Child 
IJabor  Law  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, June  3,  1918. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  of 
30,000  nurses  enrolled  up  to  October  1 
more  than  17,000  are  now  actually 
serving  American  soldiers  and  sailors. 
To  meet  Army  needs  between  8,000 
and  9,000  more  nurses  must  be  ob- 
tained before  January  1. 

American  shipyards  established  a  new 
record  in  October,  reports  the  Shipping 
Board,  by  delivering  seventy-seven 
ships  of  398,100  dead- weight  tons. 

November  7. — A  premature  report  of 
peace  causes  wild  celebrations  through- 
out the  country. 

The  War  Department  authorizes  work 
on  thirteen  war-projects,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  .$18,000,000. 

An  advance  of  .$1 .05  a  ton  for  anthracite 
coal,  effective  from  November  1,  is 
announced  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 
Only  careful  use  of  this  coal  by  house- 
holders, it  is  stated,  will  prevent  suf- 
fering this  winter. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  appro- 
priates $.5,000,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  2,000  college  scholarships  for 
students  called  into  the  Army,  aiding 
Methodist  families  whose  bread-win- 
ners have  been  killed  or  incapacitated 
in  the  war,  and  to  furnish  engineers 
and  agricuJtural  experts  to  assist 
France  in  reconstruction  problems. 

November  8. — Complete  unofficial  elec- 
tion returns  assure  a  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  next  Congress  of  at  least 
two  in  the  Senate  and  not  less  than 
forty-five  in  the  House. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  issues  an  appeal  to  all 
women's  organizations  to  demand  ade- 
q^uate  representation  on  the  prospec- 
tive peace  commission. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
holds  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
and  urges  a  government  maritime  policy 
that  will  insure  the  future  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  the 
kind  of  peace  that  will  end  economic 
warfare  between  nations. 

The  Street  Cleaning  Commissioner  re- 
ports that  the  "property  snowfall" 
launched  from  the  sky-scraper  windows 
in  New  York  yesterday  as"  a  peace 
celebration  consumed  155  tons  of 
paper  and  cost  the  city  $80,000  to 
clean  up. 

A  meeting  called  in  New  York  City  by 
the  American  Defense  Society,  and  at- 
tended by  a  large  number  of  represen- 
tative men  and  women,  protests  against 
Germany's  attempt  to  force  Ihm-made 
toys  on  this  country,  and  begins  plans 
for'  a  nation-wide  movement  for  an 
absolute  boycott  of  all  German  goods. 

November  9. — The  Navy  Department 
issues  an  order  discontinuing,  until 
further  notice,  all  Sunday  work  in 
navy-yards  and  shore  stations. 

The  Food  'Administration  asks  the 
American  people  to  discontinue  after- 
noon teas,  theater  supper  parties,  and 
all  meals,  except  the  usual  throe  a 
day.     The  appeal  states  that  the  eon- 

Iservation  of  cereals  and  sugar  is  now  of 
vital  importance. 
Washington   announces   that   immediate 
arrangements  are  to  bo  made  by  the 
American  and  Allied  governmonls  for 
supplying  food  to  the  people  of  northern 
France  and  Belgium  and  the  demoral- 
ized civilian    populations  in  southern 
Europe. 
.Fearing    an    imminout    slump    in    prices 
when    peace   comes,    bituminous   coal- 
'    producers  ask  the  Fuel  Admiuistratiou 


to   have    price-fixing    continued    for    a 
year  after  the  armistice  is  signed. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
tells  the  Association  of  Life  Agency 
Officers  in  Chicago  that  it  has  cost  the 
Government  only  $1,.5(X),000  to  write 
.$3G,250,0(X),000  of  lif(!-insurance  on 
the  lives  of  soldiers  and  sailors  within 
the  last  year.  Ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
insured. 

At  the  req.uest  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, states  a  Washington  dispatch, 
the  United  States  will  send  a  housing 
commission  to  France  to  advise  and 
assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  French  areas 
destroyed  by  the  Germans. 

November  10. — The  United.  War  Work 
Campaign  starts  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  raise  a  fund  of  $170,.500,000  to 
add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  National  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Y.  M,  C.  A.  reports  that  up  to  July  31, 
the  organization  handled  $.54,354,034 
in  running  its  various  enterprises  in 
aid  of  American  fighters. 

November  11. — All  outstanding  draft  calls 
are  canceled  and  the  November  calls 
are  set  aside.  This  order  affects  more 
than  500,000  men. 

November  12. — The  War  Industries  Board 
ann(mnces  that  all  industries  whose 
output  was  curtailed  in  the  interest  of 
the  nation's  war-program  may  increase 
their  output  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  restriction  imposed  by  the  Board. 
Secretary  McAdoo  warns  the  public  that 
taxes  will  be  necessarily  high  for  many 
years  to  pay  off  war-debts  and  that 
additional  government  loans  will  be 
required. 

The  Director-General  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  states  that  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  will  not  affect  the 
Government's  ship-building  program, 
which  "will  be  the  biggest  factor  in 
tiding  over  the  period  between  war- 
production  and  peace  conditions." 

Orders  to  stop  the  issuance  of  new  com- 
missions in  the  Army  and  the  promo- 
tion of  men  already  in  the  service  are 
given  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker, 


Double  Returns. — I  dug  up  my  last 
ten-spot  and  I  put  it  in  a  bond,  and 
Baker  put  it  into  shells  and  sent  it  o'er 
the  pond,  A  Pershing  lad  picked  up  a 
shell  and  stuck  it  in  a  gun  that  sent  it 
screeching  through  the  sky  with  message 
for  the  Hun.  The  shell  arrived  in  Fritzio's 
"  midst  "  just  as  his  German  finger  reached 
out  to  fire  a  shell  of  gas  and  gi\e  our  boys 
a  "  blinger."  That  Boche  shell  will  never 
start  to  gas  a  Yankee  boy;  and  every  time 
I  miss  that  ten  my  heart's  a  well  of  joy. 
I  know  I  only  loaned  it  and  it's  going  to  be 
paid  back,  but  I'd  be  glad  to  lose  it,  just 
to  give  tlie  Hun  that  crack. — H.  B.  Mil- 
ward,  in  Over  the  Top. 
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BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
BOlicitlng  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  lutco  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exliiliit  printoii  matter  ajiparcntly 
autliori7.itig  them  to  represent  us.  and  esptvially 
when  tliey  olTer  cut  rates  or  a  Innnis.  The 
LiTERAHY  DiciEST  mailing  list  sliowinp  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  pi\en  out 
to  any  one  for  colltx'tion  of  renewals.  Better 
send  "sub.sc'riptions  dinvt.  or  jiostpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inciuky.  If 
you  have  reason  to  .suspect  tliat  the  members  of 
your  comnuniity  are  l>eing  swindK-d.  notify 
your  chief  of  pohce  or  sherilT.  and  the  publisliers. 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  yiroper. 
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leaf  i')l)t,'iin.iljl<-  ill  iIjc  I 

lyU--   'll-'n      t    '/l'    '      Ul/  1 

.l!>.tri.  t.     I  r  -•:  I       -.-  ■ 
thai  I    r 

ing.     .\ 

SUIXT  -  ij' UK!  tl   I.  .'  .  . 

too.  wanti-d  my  I 

Tills    d'-mand    .  <  nj 

busy  ijuviiig  tli'-  J  1 

used.     Being   a   ■  •  .i.  Jie 
accepted  only  the  c  nam  of  the 

crop.     Now    thousands  of  men 

smokcmymr-              '  '  .ndl 

givemy\vli<  -lor- 

mowshu-^ini  .  |i-<l. 

A  Real  Thrift  Smoke 

I  Save  You  Many  Profits 

Cigar  value  is  liiiiiteJ  lo  ijuality. 
Prices  that  cxcf<»d  that  value  in- 
clude m.-iny  profits  and  many  ex- 
f>en!*es — salaries  of  salesmen  and 
their  expenses,  store  upkeep  and 
other  items.  I  save  you  all  iIk--.^  . 
You  cannot  buy  my  cigars  in  -.iny 
store.  I  deal  direct  only.  You  £et 
these  savines. 

For  The  Fighters,  Too 

I  have  recently  received  niany 
orders  for  J.  R.W.  Havanas  to  tju 
sent  direct  to  "our  boys"  in  camp. 
These  orders  liave  come  from  my 
regular  customers — men  who  knov 
and  appraciate  a  rare  smoke.  1hi-.r 
thoughtfulness  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  you. 

Take  .-id  vantage  of  my  free  offer. 
Try  five  free.  Decide  for  yourself. 
Then  order  for  yourself  and  "the 
boys"  you  are  so  proud  of.  Prices 
today  are  $sso  for  loo  or  Ii.Ss 
for  so.  War  conditions,  of  course, 
make  these  prices  subject 
tochanffe.  no  f  would 
advise  quick 
action. 
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J.  ROGERSIWARNER     ^7^' 

266  Lockwood  Baildinf  BnHalo.  N.  Y. 


IhgftUms 

nietqpeatic 

Shaving  Ct^am 

This  new  shavinR  cream  which  Is  pre;— —■ '  -"^ 

particul.ir    ttiouglU    f>>r    the    needs    of 

raior    pi'»*'srs'«rs     mcvluir.al     ■/■.■'  '■  --^ 

the   sicin    healthful.      The   n 

forms  di-«-«   nat    cum    up   br: 

bl.i>!     ■    '  •       ■ 


to 


soothing  to  the  skm. 


-  .  .,: .- .. 


Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

77  Tenth  Street.  Dptroit.  Mich. 

\\'\ndfiOT .  Ontario  rint 

To  eonvinca  yoar»»lf  of  itt  mtritt  writ0 
for  frft  Bampie 


yo 
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BUY  shoes  wisely — 
economically  —  buy 
good  shoes  and  you  get 
more  for  your  money — 
buy  Florsheims  and  you 
get  most  in  comfort, 
service  and  satisfaction. 

"Nme  Dollars  and  up 

Florsheim  quality  is  economy. 
Look  for  name  in  shoe. 

TheFlorsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  "Styles 
of  the  Times." 


The 

Gothic 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Fercuson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalb  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


Right  Now  Inuestors  Should  IValch  Their  Invest- 
ments    Carefully     and     Seize    Favorable    Of^portunities 

The  Investor's  Pocket  Manual 

ISSUED  MONTHLY 

Give*  stalislicj,  dividends,  etc.,  of  practically  all  corporations 
whow  Slocks  and  Bonds  arc  listed  and  Highs  and  Lows;  also 
Curb  Slocks,  etc.,  issued  FREE  on  application  by  Invest- 
ment Brnkerj,  OR  for  30  cts.,  current  copy  will  be  sent  by 

Tie   FINANCIAL  PRESS,  116  Broad  St..  New  York  Cilj 


$333  PER  PERSON 


HcpositK  !n  banks 

in  tills  ririi  Agri- 
cultural Country  wiiliiii  a  radius  of  50  miles. 
600,000  People,  $200,000,000  Deposits. 
Free  on  Request:   3-color  maii — Auto  Highways 

andTruiik  Lines,  also  vahiahlc  data.  Write  today. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY 

Chamber   of  Commerce 
Prp.irtmcnt  BI  OMAHA,  NEB. 


MoirrcAGEDUM^ 

DENOMINATIONS*  I00,'500,*1000. 


Bonds  arcsccurrtl  by  lirst  mort- 
gages on  improvH  f,irms  in  the  best 
agricultural  jrrtions  o(  Oklahoma. 
We  have     loanr^l   over    It.ooo.noo.oo 
without  a  cent  of  low  to  any  i»vcstor. 
Bonds  mature  in  a.  ,1,  and    s  years  and 
ran  be  ha<l  in  denominations  of  Jjoo.oo. 
Isoo.oo  and   $1000.00 — interest  payable 
semi-annually. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO..  Inc. 

.4.1.^(5  orrr   f^oo. <•':'"■' r>o 
M  State  National  Bank  Bulldinft 
Okl»hnma  City  Oklahoma 


A  FOUR  YEARS'  SURVEY  OF  THE 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THIS 

COUNTRY 

ON  a  basis  of  family  budgets  di%aded 
under  five  heads — food,  shelter,  eloth- 
in.u:,  fuel  and  light,  and  sundries — the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  after 
a  country-\v'ide  survey,  recently  published 
its  conclusions  for  the  four  years'  period, 
July,  1914-June,  1918.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration all  of  the  factors  in  the  problem, 
it  says  "the  e\adence  points  strongly  to 
the  conclusion  that  for  the  great  majority 
of  American  communities  the  average 
increase  for  the  period  lies  between  50 
per  cent,  and  55  per  cent."  Clothing 
showed  the  most  marked  advance — 
77  per  cent. — but  quantitatively  this  was 
less  important  than  the  62  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  cost  of  food,  "^since  food 
represents  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  average 
expenditure,  while  clothing  represents  only 
13  per  cent." 

Attention  is  called  in  the  report  to  the 
important  fact  that  it  has  been  "a  common 
practise  to  base  conclusions  regarding 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living  on  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  a  number  of  articles,  some  of 
which  enter  directly,  but  many  only  in- 
directly, into  the  budget  of  the  average 
family."  Hence  the  report  empha.sizes  a 
statement  that  "changes  in  wholesale 
prices  and  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  are 
by  no  means  synonymous."  For  example, 
while  leather  goes  into  shoes,  lumber  into 
houses,  cattle  and  grain  into  foodstuffs, 
and  chemicals  into  a  large  variety  of  ar- 
ticles of  common  use,  "changes  in  the 
wholesale  prices  of  such  primary  articles 
are  not  a  fair  indication  of  changes  in  the 
cost  of  the  final  products."  Wholesale 
prices  may  be  a  satisfactory  measure  of 
market  conditions,  but  taken  alone  "they 
are  not  a  reliable  index  of  changes  in  prices 
to  the  retail  purchaser,  especially  in  the 
times  of  rapidly  rising  prices."  It  is 
further  pointed  out  that  the  advance  in 
wliolcsale  prices  is  not  reflected  in  retail 
prices  until  months  later,  which  gives 
another  reason  why  an  inaccurate  in- 
dication of  changes  is  given  when  the 
increased  cost  of  foodstuffs  to  the  con- 
sumer  is    measured    by    wholesale    prices. 

In  reaching  .")2.3  per  cent,  as  the  amount 
of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  for  the  four 
years'  jH^riod,  the  exiK'iidiliires  of  11,000 
faniilies  were  considered.  Following  is  a 
table  in  which  besides  the  52.3  per  cent, 
for  all  items  entering  itilo  the  family 
budget,  the  percentagt*  for  rent,  clothing, 
fuel,  and  light,  and  sundries  are  given: 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent.      Inc.  in  Cost  Incrrnsr 

Disthhulion    Ihir'g  War-  as  Rrlatrd 

Hudgrt                      "'  /■'nmilii  )     Period  to  to  Total 

Item                    I^iiiiditurc    June,  191S  Budget 

All  items 100  0             ....  .W  :t 

I'.kkI 43.1               62  26.7 

Rout 17.7               15  2,7 

Clothinj! 13.2              77  10.2 

Kurl  and  light .5.6              45  2.5 

Sundries 20.4              50  10.2 

In  some  comments  on  these  percent- 
ages, the  report  remarks  that  in  order  to 
measure  precisely  the  changes  in  the  cost 
of  the  various  items  maldng  up*  the  family 
budget  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  stand- 
ard of  living  to  have  remaiiKMl  constant, 
which  has  not  biM;n  the  case,  because 
ofTieial  regulations  such  as  those  of  the 
Food  and  Fuel  Administrations,  patriotic 
impulses  to  thrift,  economies  forced  by 
necessity,  the  tendency  to  raise  standards 


as  wages  have  advanced,  and  other  in- 
fluences "have  inevitably  brought  about 
consirlerable  alterations  in  the  scale  in 
livdng."  As  far  as  possible,  the  same 
standards  were  observed  in  making  com- 
parisons, the  disturbing  influences  in- 
jected into  the  problem  by  the  war  having 
been  minimized  so  far  as  were  reason- 
ably possible.  Analj'zing  the  averages,  the 
report  saj's: 

"Wh6n  the  war  started,  at  the  end  of 
July,  1914,  retail  prices  of  food  were 
sUghtly  higher  than  in  immediately  pre- 
ceding months.  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber they  continued  to  advance,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  they  fell,  not  to 
mount  .so  high  again  until  Januar\',  l9l6. 
During  1916  they  rose  more  rapidly,  and 
this  upward  movement  continued  in  1917 
and  1918.  Between  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  July,  1914,  and  June,  1918,  retail 
food  prices  advanced  59  per  cent.  Be- 
tween June,  1914,  and  June,  1918,  the 
increase  was  64  per  cent.  Taking  the 
average  price  of  food  for  the  entire  year 
1913  as  100,  the  average  price  in  June, 
1918,  was  162,  an  increase  of  62  per  cent." 

As  to  different  sections  of  the  country, 
it  is  shown  in  the  report  that  a  fair  similar- 
ity of  increase  prevailed.  With  the  fol- 
lowing items  included  in  the  calculation, 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  bacon,  cheese,  butter, 
eggs,  milk,  potatoes,  flour,  bread,  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  and  pork,  the  increase  in 
price  of  these  articles,  combined,  was  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  for  a  selected 
number  of  States: 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

State        Locality  Inc.  ^late  Locality  Inc. 

California         A  50.9  Maryland  I  ,56.7 

Colorado          B  55.4  .Montana  J  60  6 

C  33.4  .\ebraska  K  34.9 

D  36.7  New  Jersey  L  56.5 

E  58.2  Texas  M  45  9 

F  49.5  Utah  N  62  5 

Idaho               G  55.4  O  64  8 

Illinois             H  47.2  Washington  P  38.6 

Inquiries  were  made  among  real-estate 
associations  and  brokers  and  others  in 
a  large  number  of  industrial  cities  as  to 
rent  increases.  The  conclusion  reached 
was  that  rent  constitutes  from  12  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  expenditures 
of  a  representative  wage-earner's  family, 
a  working  avenige  b»Mng  fixt  at  17.65 
per  cent.,  and  tliat  on  the  whole  an  es- 
timate of  15  per  cent,  increase  in  the  rent 
of  worldngmen's  houses  would  he  high 
enough,  "except  for  communiti(>s  sulijccl 
to  peculiar  conditions." 

No  authoritative  record  covering  in- 
creases in  clothing  prices  was  availaliU', 
and  therefore  an  original  investigation 
had  to  be  undertaken.  This  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  addrest 
to  retail  merchants  in  representative 
cities,  manufacturers'  and  jobbers'  a.s- 
sociations,  commercial  and  trade  papers, 
and  by  field  investigations.  Twenty- 
five  articles  in  common  use  were  chosen 
as  likely  to  show  the  general  trend  of 
prices.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  106 
retail  stores  in  forty-five  cities.  The 
replies  being  geographically  grouped  to 
cover  the  Pjastern,  Middle-Western,  F'ar- 
Western,  and  Southern  sections.  It  ap- 
pears that  budgets  for  a  wage-earner  and 
his  wife  showed  increased  costs  averaging 
from  73.3  to  80.6  per  cent,  for  the  man's 
and  71.4  to  78.7  for  the  woman's  wearing 
apparel.     The  report  adds: 

"It  is  evident  that  the  price  of  every 
article  important  in  the  clothing  budget 
of    the   average   family    increased   greatly 
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Get  more  work  out  of 
vour  clothes 


/^^LOTHES  are  like  men 
in  the  ser\  ice  thev  ren- 
der;  some  do  so  much  work 
and  do  It  so  well  they're 
cheap  at  850^  others  are  a 
waste  at  S25.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  world  these  days 
for  a  wasteful  man — nor  for 
wasteful  clothes  either. 

Save  money  for  yourself  and 
release  labor  and  material  for 
war  work  by  getting  all-wool 
clothes  that  last.  Don't  buy  until 
you  need  clothes;  you  won't  need 
themso  often  if  they're  good  ones. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Copyriglu.  i<)i »-,  I  l.irc  S,  I'liVn.r  vSe  \T.i 
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CANT  PUNCTURE 

NOR  BLOW  OUT 

DAYTON  AIRLESS  TIRES  in 
the  past  6  years  have  been 
used  by  thousands  of  owners  of 
light  passengei- 
and  delivery  cars 
in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world, 
and  have  conclu- 
sive 1  y  demon- 
strated: 

1st— They     can't 
puncture     nor 
blowout. 
2nd  —  They     ride 
as  smoothly  as 
pneumatics. 
3rd  — ■  They     give 
much       longer 
wear   than   the 
average     pneu- 
matic. 
4th — They     abso- 
lutely  will    not 
injure  the  car. 

They  have  been 
endorsed  by  50,000 
or  more  satisfied 
users  including 
the  late  George 
Westinghouse  and 

Edward  Grey,  formerly  Chief  Engineer  of 
the   P'ord   Motor   Company. 

Piers  of  live,  elastic  rubber  built  about 
one  inch  apart  inside  the  casing  and  vul- 
canized or  welded  to  it  take  the  place  of  an 
inner   tube. 

NothinK   can   happen    but  wear. 

We  have  standardized  on  80  X  3  and 
30  X  3 '.J  and  the  price  is  ri^ht. 

We    sell    direct    where    we    have    no    dealer. 

We  want  an  exclusive  dealer  in  every 
county — tire  experience  not  necessary.  Ex- 
cellent chance  to  build  up  in  a  protected 
territory  a  very  profitable  business  cither  by 
itself  or  as  a  side  line. 

THE  DAYTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO.,  DAYTeN,  OHIO 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  


The  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg-.  Co. 
Dcpt   L.  D.,   Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  without  obligation  booklet 
lyid  information  on  Dayton  Airless  Tires 
as  checked  below  : 

For  Ford  pleasure  cars. 

For   littht  delivery  cars. 

Proposition   to   dealers. 

Name  

Address    _ „ 


County State. 


STANDARD     DIt:TION.\RY     sui.cri..rit  j    (|np-kly     Iwromoi 
pinin  t'l  tlio  iii;ii)  or  wonmii   wlw  iuvp5tiRlitr». 


<fj 


v# 


T'k-  vamc  t.i  always 
in  the  glove. 


\ 


"In  the  Service!" 
Among  the  military,  as 
with  glove  \A/earers 
generally,  FOWNES 
is  reputedly  the  stand- 
ard of  glove  quality 
and  value.  Leather,  fur, 
silk  or  fabric. 

At  the  Principal  S)iopB. 


American     art     and 
■kill  hnve  produced 

FILOSETTE 
surpassinK  Bny  fnb- 
ric    glove    imported 
before  the  wai . 


fowNE];) 


between  1914  and  1918.  The  price  of 
yard  goods  showed  the  greatest  advance. 
Cotton  fabrics  have  mounted  higher  in 
price  than  have  woolens,  and  the  cheaper 
grades  of  all  fabrics  advanced  more  than 
the  finer  and  more  expensive  grades. 
Increases  in  the  price  of  wearing  apparel 
.seem  to  have  been  greatest  for  work- 
clothes  and  for  the  less  expensive  clothing. 
Hosiery  and  underwear  advanced  in  price 
more  than  outer  garments  and  furnishings, 
with  the  exception  of  shoes  and  gloves. 
Considering  all  of  these  factors  in  con- 
nection wnth  the  price  data  and  trial 
budgets,  it  appears  that  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  clothing  for  a 
wage-earner's  family  between  Julj%  1914, 
and  June,  1918,  would  be  70  per  cent,  to 
80  per  cent.  As  the  increase  for  lower- 
cost  budgets  tends  to  approach  80  per 
cent,  rather  than  70  per  cent.,  the  average 
increase  has  been  placed  at  77  per  cent." 

A  general  summary  is  given  of  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  among  industrial 
workers  as  presented  by  the  Railroad 
Wage  Commission  for  the  period  between 
December,  1915,  and  the  end  of  April, 
1918,  as  follows: 

Per  Cent. 

For  families  with  incomes  up  to  $600 43 

For  families  with  incomes  from  $600  to  Sl.OOO 41 

For  families  with  incomes  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 40 

By  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  the  advance  in 
living  costs  between  1914  and  1917  was 
placed  at  43  per  cent.  Conditions  among 
ship-building  workers  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
as  arrived  at  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  indicated  that  between 
June,  1916,  and  February,  1918,  li\dng 
costs  had  gone  up  46  per  cent.  A  table  is 
given  which  shows  relative  increase  in  the 
cost  of  food  as  measured  by  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  for  the  past  six  years. 


Ytar  and  Month 

191S 
Average  for  year.  . 

January 

April 

July 

October 

191i 
.Average  for  year.  . 

January 

.\pril 

July 

October 

1915 
AveraRC  for  year . . 

January 

April 

July 

October 

1916 
Average  for  year. . 

January 

April 

July 

October 

1017 
,\verage  for  year. 

January .  . . '. 

April 

July 

October 

ms 

January 

April 


Rdatite 
Wholaale  Price  of 


Farm 

Products 

100 

97 

97 

101 

103 

103 
101 
lOS 
104 
103 

105 

102 
107 
lOS 
105  . 

122 
108 
114 

lis 

136 

188 
147 
ISO 
108 
207 

208 
217 


Food. 
Etc. 
100 
99 
96 
101 
102 

103 
102 
95 
103 
107 

104 
106 
105 
104 
104 

126 
114 
117 
121 
140 

177 
l.iO 
1S2 
180 
18:i 

188 
179 


Relatite 

Retail 

Price  of 

Food 

100 

98 

98 

100 

104 

102 
104 
97 
102 
105 

101 
103 
99 
100 
103 

114 
107 
109 
111 

121 

146 
12S 
145 
146 
157 

IfiO 
154 


OUR    AI.AHMING   TENDFNCY 
TOWARD   INFLATION 

The  National  City  Bank,  in  one  of  its 
recent  bull(>tins,  discu.sses  the  strong 
tendency  toward  inflation  discoverable  in 
Ihe  condition  of  our  twelve  Federal 
Keserve  banks.  Members  of  the  system 
have  exprest  some  alarm  over  the  rapid 
increase  in  bank  loans.  The  WTiter  in  this 
hullotin  intimates  that  the  pace  at  which 
the  country  has  been  recently  traveling  in 
this  direction  "is  beginning  to  rival  that  of 
Cicnnany.  tho,  of  course,  the  credit  situa- 
tion here  has  not  as  yet  come  to  the  pass 
it  has  there."    He  saj-s  further: 

"On  June  21  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
banks  held  bills  discounted  to  the  amount 
of  ?l,0S6,02;i.(KX)  and  government  .seouri- 
ties.to  the  amount  of  ?2o9,006,000.     On 


Wanted — 

For  Balance  of  1918  and  1919 


R.  G.  SMYTHB. 
have  energy  and  determination. 


Men  like  Mr.  R.  G. 
Smythe.  who  in  June  made 
J500;  in  July  made  $900. 
and  whose  average  monthly 
commission  for  the  six 
months  ended  October, 
1918.  was  $508.00. 

Previous  exi^erience  is  de- 
sirable, but  not  necessar>'. 
Some  of  the  best  producers 
on  the  Bixler  force  are  men 
whose  past  experience  has 
Ijeen  different,  such  as 
merchants,  real  estate  and 
insurance  salesmen,  etc. 
The  Bixler  line  offers  re- 
markable possibilities  right 
now^ — especially  to  men  who 


Staple  Jewelry 

Guaranteed 

Men  and  women;who  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
before  of  satisfying  their  desire  for  better  things  are 
now  able  to  purchase  whatever  their  fancy  dictates. 
One  of  our  Departments  well  selected  and  displayed 
can  be  easily  handled  by  any  merchant  with  good 
profit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  customers. 

Oiu"  new  co-operative  proposition  just  completed  is 
of  great  interest  to  dealers  in  any  line,  especially 
drug,  clothing,  dry  goods,  millinery,  variety,  general 
store,  grocerj".  hardware,  and  even  the  shoe  trade. 

Our  plan  is  liberal.  Profits  arelunusual.  The  de- 
mand is  constant.  The  goods  arefstaple.  Theyjare 
essential.  They  are  necessary — articles  used  by  every- 
one. No'novelties  or  fads,  but 
popular-priced  articles  in  everj- 
day  demand,  sold  under  an  ab- 
solute guarantee. 

We  employ  salesmen  on  com- 
mission basis.  Commission  al- 
lowed on  re-orders.  We  advance 
money  for  expense. 

This  is  a  dignified  and  sub- 
stantial proposition  for  business 
men,  in  every  secrion.  whose 
activities  have  been  interrupted 
by  the  war.  You  need  no  ex- 
perience to  sell  oiw  line.  All 
details  sent  on  request.  .Address 
R.  J.  Gillett,  General  Manager. 

THE  MILES  F.  BIXLER  CO. 

Dept.  8       1924-32  Eoclid  Atcduc 

CIcTcland,  Ohio 

DEALERS— Mar  wo  send  you  full  In- 
formation reffardlnff  our  liberal  co- 
operative proposition?  You  will  find 
it  intcrestins:  from  the  standpoint  of 

profits. 


•THE     INFLUENCE     OF     THE 

MI  NO  "-^  T'"^  BODY.'  A  most  intere>t- 
^  **i^.«-'  inglittle  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  6o  cts.  net;  by  mail,  64  cts.  Funk  & 
VVagnalls  Company,  J54-6o  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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October  25  these  items  liad  ris(>n  to 
.$1,944,787,000  and  $4r)0,;51],0(M).  Their 
consolidated  cash  reserve  against  note  and 
deposit  Habilities  on  June  21  was  G1.7 
per  cent,  and  on  Octobfjr  25  it  was  49.6 
per  cent.  The  memb(!r  l)anks  reporting  to 
the  Federal  Res(!rv(^  Board  licld  .fl,.5S2,- 
211,0rK)  of  government  securiUes  on  .June 
21,  and  .$2,,5;i9, 109,000  of  sucli  securities  on 
October  2.5.  Their  h)ans  and  inv(!stmen(s 
outside  of  war  and  government  financing 
were  ,$10,.'J28,G1 7,000  bn  .June  21,  and  $10,- 
.')07,76.'i,000  on  OctolxT  25. 

"This  is  inflation  at  a  galloping  pace. 
The  growtb  of  loans  itmans  more  than  one- 
time use  of  the  n(^w  i)urchasing  power,  for 
the  payments  return  to  the  banks  as  de- 
posits in  other  acicounts  and  become  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  new  owners,  and  so 
are  passed  on  indcfinitc^ly  until  some  one 
(ihecks  on  them  to  pay  a  debt.  An  at- 
tempt to  use  more  purchasing  power,  if 
unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  productive  cai)acity,  means  higher 
prices;  in  other  words,  inflation.  There 
will  be  more  of  it  when  subscribers  to  the 
Fourth  Loan  borrow  to  make  their  pay- 
ments. It  is  not  pleasant  to  watch  it, 
hut  we  should  watch  it.  We  have  not  gone 
as  far  as  Germany,  but  Germany  never 
traveled  faster.  After  the  war,  earnings 
will  have  to  be  diverted  from  productive 
use  to  sponge  out  this  indebtedness,  a  pay- 
ment without  return  because  the  return 
lias  been  had. 

"The  improvement  in  the  war-situation 
has  naturally  affected  the  stock  market 
favorably  and  a  moderate  rise  has  oc- 
curred in  stocks  most  likely  to  benefit  by 
peace,  the  railways  among  them.  As 
speculation  in  stocks  would  be  unwelcome 
at  this  time,  the  New  York  banks  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Money  Committee 
have  put  in  force  a  rule  that  the  minimum 
margin  upon  loans  secured  by  stocks  shall 
he  raised  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  given 
notice  that  if  this  is  not  sufficient  to  check 
the  rise  of  loans  of  this  class  further  steps 
will  be  taken." 

THE  WORLD'S  FINANCIAL  RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  OUR 
PART  IN  IT 

It  is  declared  by  a  writer  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  the  end  of  the  war 
means  the  c jming  of  "one  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  known  in  financial 
history."  Financial  waste  and  emer- 
gency measures  more  or  less  ephemeral 
have  prevailed  since  the  war  began;  but 
now  must  come  a  "reconstruction  that 
will  last."  While  developments  will  not 
come  quickly  nor  will  they  be  so  dramatic; 
as  those  which  occurred  during  the  war, 
they  will  be  none  the  less  important.  But 
what  happened  during  the  war  was  not  al- 
together financial  waste.  A  great  upheaval 
took  place  in  the  world  of  finance.  Credit 
resources  were  brought  to  the  fore  and 
nations  established  on  a  financial  basis  of 
far-reaching  importance,  but  of  a  kind 
that  had  only  a  secondary  place  before. 

The  war  has  turned  the  United  States 
from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation.  Form- 
erly we  owed  abroad  something  lik(> 
$4,000,000,000,  about  threo-quart(>rs  of 
which  sum  we  have  bought  back.  More- 
over, Europe  now  owes  us  about  $9,000,- 
000,000  —  on  private  account,  about 
S2,000,000,0(K)  in  securities,  in  United 
States  (iovt>rnmont,  obligations  over 
$7,000,()(X),0()().  The  world  is  under  ob- 
ligations to  us  in  interest  alone  of  belwe(>ii 
$40t),0(X),(KX)  and  $5()0,(X)0,aX)  a  year. 
We  must  add  to  this  not  only  our  usual 
credit  balance  in  world-trade,  but  the  fact 
that  for  sevm-al  \ears  our  manufacturers 
and  exports  will  be  stimulated  by  the  de- 
mand for  goods  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe.  For  years  to  come  wo  will  be 
able  to  count  on  an  annual  credit  balance 
of  from  $1,500,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000 


Smile 
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Khaki 

Service 

Outfit. 


Who  smiles  while  shaving?— the^  man  with  a 
GEM— however  stiff  his  beard.  Smiles  over  his 
GEM  Service  Outfit  in  its  neat,  compact 
little  khaki  case — Smiles  on  the  hike  at  its  feather- 
weight— Smiles  in  the  trenches  as  he  shows  it 
to  his  comrades — Smiles  because  he  knows  that  in 
that  little  case  are  seven  of  those  wonderful  GEM 
Blades,  which  guarantee  a  quick,  comtortable 
shave  any  time,  an^Avhere— use  a  GEM  and  smile. 


Brighten  his  X'mas  with  a  GEM 


$ 


1.00 


GEM 

Outfit 

Complete 


Complete 
Compact 


Ootiil  with  Trench  Mirror  $1.35 

Add  ^oc  to  ahot'C 
prices,  for  Canada 


Gem  Cutlery  Company.  Inc.,  New  York 

aiuifcaa  Biasrb,  .S91  Si.  CjtbrnM  Siretl.  W  .  Montreal 
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Afew  Playing  Cards /or 
\^4.rtimG  I^crcextioii'-' 

MAKE  your  card  games  more  fascinating 
than  ever.  Get  one  of  these  new  packs  of 
Bicycles  with  special  Victory  designs. 
Great  for  war  charity  card  parties.  Add  interest 
to  the  evening  game  at  home.     Ask  your  dealer. 

you'll  Hnd  their  crisp,  snappy  body  and  air  cush- 
ion finish  an  aid  to  easy  shuffling  and  accurate 
dealing;  their  big  indexes  helpful  in  bidding  and 
Ijlaying.  Now  as  ever  the  most  satisfactory  cards  for  gcn- 
cral  play,  yet  selling  at  the  most  moderate  price. 

CONGRESS  PLAYING  CARDS— Art  backs  in  full  color. 
( '.old  edges.  Especially  designed  for  social  play  and  for  gifts 
and  prizes.  Ask  to  see  the  new  backs. 

Every  Card  Player  Needs  This  Book — New 

revised  edition  of  "The  Official  Rules  of  Card 
Games"now  ready.  Latest  rules  for  300  games. 
250  pages.  Sent  postpaid  for  20c  in  stamps. 
Illustrated  catalog  of  all  kinds  of  playing  cards 
and  supplies  free. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 

Dept.  C-2    Cincinnati,  U.S.A.  or  Windsor.  Canada 


a  year.  That  annual  indebtedness  Europe 
can  not  possibly  settle,  so  that  we  shall 
have  to  leave  our  money  abroad,  invested 
in  foreign  securities  or  otherwise  partic- 
ipating in  foreign  industries,  all  of  which 
^vill  "continue  to  build  up  our  credit  posi- 
tion in  world  -  finance."  The  war  has 
placed  us  in  the  same  position  England 
was  in,  an  exceptional  credit  position 
which  gave  her  control  of  world-finance. 
The  ^\Tite^  says  further: 

"The  United  States  will  not,  of  course, 
have  the  financial  field  to  herself.  Altho 
England  is  .saddled  with  a  heavy  debt,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  will  remain 
prostrate.  On  the  contrary,  the  burden 
will  stimulate  her  to  greater  efforts,  just 
as  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  debt  she 
incurred  then  brought  her  to  the  fore  in 
the  financial  field.  The  French  people 
have  lived  up  to  their  reputation  of  thrifti- 
ness  and  the  French  Government  has  been 
highly  conservative  in  the  handling  of  its 
finances.  It  is  said  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  been  for  some  time  buyi«g 
up  its  obligations  in  foreign  markets, 
notably  in  London  and  New  York.  Much 
of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  French  war- 
issues  in  this  country  lately  has  been  due 
to  this  shrewd  action  of  the  French.  Italy, 
tho  a  much  poorer  country,  relatively, 
than  her  two  great  Allies  in  Europe,  is 
better  off  financially  to-day  than  she  was 
four  years  ago.  Her  bankers  have  built 
up  connections  in  London  and  New  York 
which  will  stand  her  in  good  stead  for  years 
to  come. 

"With  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers 
there  is  brought  to  ruin  a  country  that 
occupied  the  third  place  in  the  world,  from 
the  point  of  national  Avealth  and  resources.* 
What  the  state  of  Germany's  finances  is 
at  present  is  uncertain.  What  they  will 
be  in  the  future  is  mere  guesswork.  With 
her  foreign  trade  gone,  her  people  loaded 
with  the  obligations  of  a  discredited  Govern- 
ment, and  with  the  prospects  of  an  enor- 
mous indemnity,  Germany's  financial  great- 
ness can  be  nothing  but  a  byword  for 
generations  to  come.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Austria." 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory  |    Cki^sitiecl    Columns 
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^  )  For  All  Year  Residence 
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When  you  need  a  change  of  scene  or 
climate,  bring  your  family  to  this  distinctive  City  of 
Homes,  with  its  superior  civic  advantages  and 
metropolitan  conveniences,  its  pure  water  and 
healthful  surroundings,  its  excellent  schools  and 
colleges — where  mild  sunshiny  winier  weather 
invites  you  to  vitalizing  outdoor  life  in  this  en- 
vironment of  famous  mountain  scenery. 

Write  today  for  SS-pige  book  on  Climate 
and  Residence. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
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GARDCN  or  THE.  GODS 


olTcr«  tlii^  t.o.i-"'n  a  \';nii'tl  nxui 
unuHiiiillN'  intrrotini:  s<-)hm1iiIi' 
'»t  .iports  :in<l  |»;i'-timr-  C»<ilf, 
rrupsh<intlnil.  Kucinit.  Hlillna, 
Drivtntt.  N1i>t<>rlfiU,  ToniiU 

CAROLINA  HOTEL 
NOW   OFKN 

DcliKhlful  wTiitlicr  for  Novcin- 
I>cr  and  r)crcnil>cr  —  like  lale 
I'all  in  New  Knj{l»n<1. 

For  full  information  addrfss 

Concfrtl  Office 

rinchurat.    North    Carolina. 

or  I  roNARnri'KTS 


LEARN  SPANISH 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

li  wiU  make  thinjTR  easier  for  jou  in  a  hiindre«1 
«A>-i  aitd  will  put  many  dollari  in  joiir  i>ockrl. 
Itemrntltrr  tliat  nrw  atrimi>»  nf  tiade  arroprnintt  »ip 
every  Any  witb  tlir  Latiii-Amf^nran  repiililiri.  and 
llm  man  « lio  ran  ^prik  ^paiiinfi  will  It  nt  a  pre 
tiiliiui.  Toa  can  aoon  become  flnant — a  little 
apart  tima  dally  tnakea  yoa  ao — TheRoaentbal 
Common-Ben  a*  Method  of  Practical  Llocolatry 
«III  Irarh  yoii  I.,  ftprak.  rfa-l.  mid  write  .*ip«nii«li 
n^adllr  >f  T"U  vrlll  derot'^  IfH  minutes  i>f  your  Iri- 
•nre  time  each  day  io  ittia  Wnnderfnl  tyitetn  whirh 
learhen  yo«  In  tlie  way  a  rhild  lenmi  U^ 
spoak.  I<T  nature  •  melhi'd.  Write  n.iw  for  free 
Iv-r-klft.  '■R'-'-olutiMn  ill  I'le  StiniT  and  Toariiinc 
of  Porvign  lutngiia^e* 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
New  York 


MISCELLANEOVS 


CASH. — Send  by  mail  or  express  any  dis- 
carded jewelry,  new  or  broken,  diamonds, 
watches,  old  gold,  silver  or  platinum,  mag- 
neto points,  false  teeth  in  any  shape.  We  send 
cash  at  once  and  hold  vour  goods  10  dSys. 
Your  goods  returned  at  our  expense  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory.    Established  1899. 

LIBKRTY  REFINING  CO.. 
F  i  ;2  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NICW  PATRIOTIC  PLAYS,  Recitations, 
F.ntertainments  for  War-time  Benefits. 
\  ;iu(leville  -Sketches,  Monologues.  Diaiogues. 
>linstrcl  Jokes,  Tableaux,  Drills.  Mu.sical 
Pieces,  Make-up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO..  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 


"MODER.M"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BLSI- 
.NKSS  GETTER.  $lup.  50  to  75  copies 
from  iwn.  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  I.eevcs  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RARIS 

Who  of  us  does  not  hope  to  some  day 
make  a  pilRrimage  to  this  great  city? 
"Parisians  Out  ot  Doors"  takes  you  to  the 
very  heart  of  Parisian  outdoor  life — Boule- 
vards— open-air  caffs — parks — excursion 
points  and  rendezvous,  such  as  Trouvillr, 
Montr  Carlo,  etc.  It"s  from  the  personal 
diary  of  F.  Berkeley  Smith,  artist-author, 
who  has  himself  "lived  the  life."  \'ery 
fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  his 
friends.    Cloth,  280  t>ages. 

"Parisians  Out  of  Doors'* 

St  .SO:   BoottJealert  or  Postpaid 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

WANTED  IDE..\S.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  oi  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes  ol- 
fcred.  Send  sketch  lor  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  four  Guide  books  free. 
Patents  advertised  free.  \ictor  J.  Evans 
&  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS.    Send  sketch  or  model  for  pre- 
liminary examination.     Highest    references. 
Best  results.     Promptness  a.ssured. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer. 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.^ 

DON'T  LOSE  YOllR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ENT PROTECTION.  Sign  and  witness 
form  "Evidence  of  Conception."  This  fonn, 
book  and  information  sent  free.  L.incaster  & 
Allwine,  21 1  Guray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,       New  York 


WE  MAKE  SPECIAL  CONTRACTS  for 
exclusive  territory  with  high  class  educated 
men  who  may  earn  $3000  to  $6000  yearly 
selling  our  X'isual  Instruction  Elquipment  to 
schools  and  libraries.  References  and  cash 
deposit  guarantee  required,  tnderwood  & 
Underwood,  Dept.  C,  417  5th  Ave.,  .N.  Y. 

HELP    WANTED— FEMALE 

WOMEN  capable  of  holding  positions  leqijir- 
ing  good  judgment,  initiative,  clear  thinking 
and  trained  tnind- -college  girls  preferred  -big 
company — hours  9-4— -Saturdays  12  o'clock. 
Write  stating  education,  experience  and  sal- 
ary expected,  .\ddres3  College,  P.  O.  Box  SO, 
Wall  Street  Branch,  New  York. 

The  United  States 

In   the   Twentieth   Century 

By  Pierre  Leroy-BeOulieu 

Translated  by  H.  .■Xddington  Bruce.   This 

is  the  most  noteworthy  book  on  America 

.since  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth.' 

S:v.  cloth,  joa  pages,  $2.00  net. 
Funk   &   WagnalU  Company,  New  York 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagoalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Renders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  Sevkkal  ConiiEHPONDENTs: — The  pronun- 
riation  of  the  word  armistice  is  ar'mi-stis  (a  as  in 
art,  i  as  in  habil,  i  as  in  hit),  t\w.  stress  being  placed 
upon  the  first  syllable.  It  is  never eorrectly  ))ro- 
noune<!d  ar"mi-slis'  (a  as  in  artistic,  i  as  in  hit,  i  as 
in  police),  nor  ar-mis'tis  (o  as  in  artistic,  i'a  as  in 
hit)  by  persons  of  refined  diction  to-day. 

"S.  P.  A,"  Cameron,  Tex. — "(1)  Please  tell 
mo  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  'Between  the 
walnuts  and  the  wine;.'  (2^  Can  you  tell  me 
anytliing  about  the  Eughsh  ballad  'Green- 
sleeves'?" 

(1)  The  expression  to  which  you  refer  is  "  Across 
the  walnuts  and  the  wine,"  and  refers  to  post- 
prandial remarks  or  discussions,  and  to  stories 
told  while  the  nuts  and  wine  are  being  jiassed 
toward  the  close  of  a  dinner.  You  will  find  it 
used  by  Tennyson  in  "The  Miller's  Daughter," 
4th  stanza.  (2)  "The  New  International  En- 
cyclopedia" (Volume  10)  gives  the  following: 
"Grcenslecves.  An  old  EngUsh  ballad,  first 
pruited  m  I.'jSO  as  'A  New  Northern  Dittye  of  the 
Lady  Greene  Sleeves,'  tho  the  ballad  was  popular 
before  that  time.  It  appeared  in  'A  Handful 
of  Pleasant  Delitcs,'  1584,  as  'A  New  Courtly 
Sonet  of  the  Lady  Greensloevos,  to  the  new  tune 
of  Gre(!n sleeves.'  The  lively  tune,  the  air  of 
'Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,'  has  been 
popular  since  tho  time  of  Elizabeth.  Shalcespeare 
mentions  it  twice  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor.' The  words  are  found  In  Child's  'English 
and  Scottish  Ballads,'  and  the  tune  in  Chappel's 
'Old  English  Popular  Music'  (1893)." 

To  Several  Correspondents. — "Spanish  in- 
fluenza" is  a  very  old  complaint.  It  is  "  epidemic 
catarrh  characterized  by  acute  inflammation  of 
the  nuicoiis  membrane  of  the  air-pas.sages,  at- 
t('iid(!(l  by  severe  constitutional  disturbances, 
followed  by  great  debility,  sometimes  continuing 
for  several  months."  It  is  moderately  infectious 
and  is  caused  by  the  Bacillus  influenzx,  and  has 
been  known  as  a  catarrhal  disease  since  1323. 

In  Andrew  Jackson's  time  (1829)  it  was  known 
as  ".Iack.son's  itch."  When  Tyler  was  in  the 
|)()litical  arena  his  opponents  called  it  "Tyler's 
grippe" — a  name  of  which  the  latter  word  has 
survived  for  years  and  is  stUl  in  use  in  our  own 
time.  Tliis  word  "grippe"  is  one  of  the  French 
names  for  influenza.  To  the  Russians  it  is  known 
as  the  "  Chinese  catarrh."  The  Germans  weri;  wont 
to  call  it  tho  Russian  pest.  The  Italians  ap- 
propriately call  it  tlie  German  disease,  for  it 
reached  them  through  Teutonic  sources;  and  the 
French  called  it  also  the  ItaUan  fever,  no  doubt 
associating  it  with  the  Roman  fever  and  Spanish 
catarrh,  but  to  them  belongs  tho  credit  of  intro- 
ducing the  term  "influenza"  as  a  generic  name. 
This  they  are  said  to  have  done  in  the  seven- 
teenth centin'y,  when  they  attributed  the  disease 
to  certain  astronomical  influences. 

"H.  C.  F.."  Altoona,  Pa.— The  plural  of 
souvenir  is  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  singular. 

"W.  N.  G.,"  St.  Marys,  Pa. — "Please  dis- 
tinguish between  the  words  invoice,  bill,  and 
statement,  as  used  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business." 

An  invoice  is  "  a  list  sent  to  a  purchaser,  factor, 
consignee,  etc.,  containing  the  items,  together 
with  tlio  prices  and  charges,  of  merchandise  sent, 
or  to  b(>  sent  to  him."  .\  bill  is  "a  Ktat<>nienl  of 
an  account  or  of  money  due;  a  paper  setting 
forth  (l>e  amount  of  a  debt.,  ius  for  goods  delivered 
or  services  rendered."  A  slalemenl  is  "a  copy  or 
suminar.v  of  an  account  covering  a  stated  period," 
or  "a  summary  of  as.set.s  and  liabilities,  as  of  a 
bank  or  firm." 

"S.  C."  Fort  Deposit,  Ala. — "Is  the  following 
senteiict>  c()m>ci .  'Why  do  the  I'nit^xl  States  think 
It  best  i,o|  purcluuse  a  canal  route?'" 

The  usage  as  indicjvUHl  by  the  ofilcial  docu- 
ments promulgated  is  our  guide  for  referring  to 
"The  United  States"  in  the  plural.  If  you  will 
read  the  Declaration  of  li\d(>pendence  and  ex- 
amme  the  Constitution,  of  Die  I  uited  Stales,  you 
will  find  therein  ample  just illciit ion  for  this, 
which  is  ccTtainl.v  pr(^ferable  to  -the  ain>malmis 
tise  of  the  sin^iular  alTected  by  persons  who  have 
not  investigated  the  subject. 


lolins 


The  famous  Lyon  6s?  Healy  collection  of  rare  old  violins 
is  singularly  rich  in  interest  to  violin-lovers  of  moderate 
means  whose  keen  appreciation  of  their  art  makes  musi' 
cal  quality  their  first  requirement. 

Magnificent  instruments- — products  of  the  i8th  and  19th 
century  masters — are  offered  at  from  $100  to  $500. 
Choice  examples  of  the  more  famous  makers  are  also 
available;  only  last  month  a  $15,000  Stradivarius  was 
purchased  from  our  collection. 

Bows  of  the  finest  grades,  including  rare  pieces  by  such 
famed  makers  as  Tourte,  Pecatte,  etc.,  are  here ;  and 
modern  bows  by  Hill  5?  Sons  are  obtainable  from  Lyon 
€s?  Healy  alone. 

A  Liberal  Payment  and  Exchange  Policy 

Easy  terms  of  payment  may  be  arranged.  And  a  liberal 
allowance  will  be  made  for  your  present  instrument,  if 
you  wish  to  "trade  it  in." 

Send  for  Your  Copy  of  "Rare  Old  Violins" 

The  29th  Edition  (LiVnited)  of  this  beautiful  brochure  is  now 
ready.  It  is  fully  descriptive  of  the  Lyon  &■  Healy  Collection. 
Upon  request,  your  copy  will  gladly  be  sent  without  charge. 


LYON  ^  HEALY 

Everything  Known  in  Music 

52-84  Jackson  Boulevard 
gs:^^aia>..  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


m 


K*'^        Coupon 

LYON  &  HEALY,  ChicaAo 

Please  send  mc.  without  chsrM. 
copy  of  your  cat«!-'.^  '•'  "■"  Old 
\iolin,i,'  and  full  •■  oor 
purchase  plan.  1  r.  u-din 
an  old  violin  to  cost  aUjut^ 


Address  , 


Boys  and  Girls /M^^ 

Care  for  the  Skin^x )  v 

with  Cuticura 

'Dniceisls:  Soap,  Oinlmenl.  Talmn)  2Sc.  eidi.    v\ 


Bible  Teaching  Through  Drama 
The  Homiletic  Review  for  December 

,i«)  routs  i»cr  copy  5j.*>o  prr  \car 

Funk  &  Wajnalls  Comp&ny  New  York 


STUDY  AT  HOME 


I  lU      M  \N|>.\KI>      Dli    IIOWK^       i»     Dr^»<3     in     rrvry 
AiiK  I  t.-ftii  ><'-iitr  w  lirri    fdui  alurtt  fttitl  rultur*  ftp*  truU  < 


:       >.    l!   tin  ,\.   r  \".   ».   ti        IV 

r  ■-■A,  nt    i>ca  l<*itdrb    1««  - 

S3,6'<{6'to"*10.O00  Af-^t^-'iv 

yon  Rti'p  hy  ht^p       > 
:.r  .■  tinif.     Wo  nrn  .  ■ 
ninir.:itK  -i    :n   un>    wlJltr,      Motn   '  «■ 

to     tnir    tlimrnnlpp    lionA    if 
of  1.1..  11.  t'l^nfcnvd.     Thrtun* 
arntM    rnroll<*«l.     Ijhw    o»»s1  . 
rolumo  I  Jiw  library  and  m*Mlrm  oour>'«' in  r......   .,...-..,    ,,..  ., 

von   pnrol)    now.     (irt    imr   vnlimhlr    K*t>    pKiin    '   Imw  i>uiuo       and 
h^d-'nco"  books  froo.     S<'nJ  for  Ihrm-   n.-w. 

LaSallo  CxUnslon  University,  D«pt.  11&2-LC.  Chlcaso 


ROYAL  MAILS 

NEDERLAND  and  ROTTERDAM    LLOYD 
(JOINT  SERVICE' 

•   ■M'lin    STFJVMURS-     .S.Jme.    fr«jiirnll<    fmn,  San 
lo  Javi  via  Honolulu,  Nafiaaaki  ^  okohfti        Manila, 

k<>>^'<>g,   optKW&l' 

Apply  H.  v..  Bunwa  17   tUnrr«-   PUcT,  No.-  N'orl 

J.b   SprccLdifitBraa.  C«      -     bO I  Mwkd  St..  S»a Fusaacs 
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J^^^  OIL  HEATER  M 

r 


Warmth  for 
the  Bath  Room 


Warm  up  the  Batli  Room  in  a  jiffy  will)  a  Perfection  Oil 
Heater.     Chases   the   chill    from  any  room  —  easily  carried 
about— bums  ten  hours  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  oil. 

Perfection    Oil    Heaters  met    the   fuel   shortage   effectively  last 
winter,  in  over  3,000,000  homes. 

Buy  your  Perfection  Ndiv  at  your  local  dealers. 

pTHE  CLEVELAND  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
7212  Piatt  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MtJe  in  Caiudj  by  the  Perlcctioa  Store  Co..  Ltd.,  Saroi*.  Onurlo 

7ht  Site  A'»  SCO  Ptrfiiilin  Ht/tUT  U^liii.  ^xid  u  mutal 
tjrrirri,  tfr#  trtmmid,  kumiti,  and  ristij  It  Jtgftt.  i£#- 
tuitiini  li  tMj.  Sd'i/  tut  iht  tid  taitk  mnd  iArritr^Ulf  im 


r 


'PERFECTION^ 
HEATER  WICK' 


RFECTION 

O  J  Li    he  at  E  R  S     J^^  Yriansk  'B^eMarJc 


SAVE   THE  NATION'S  COAL 


Tin-   lAtiiitrs    iJijiioi  fur    \iji  iinlur  .ill,    J'Ji< 


Westclox 

—  the   trade -mark  on    t fie   dials    of  good   alarm    clocks 


YOU  can  easily  un- 
derstand why  good 
alarm  clocks  are  harder 
to  get  than  they  used  to 
be.  The  war  has  made 
them  scarce. 

Uncle  Sam  had  to 
draw  heavily  upon  his 
metal-power  just  as 
upon  his  man-power. 
Less  steel  and  brass 
were  available  for 
clock-making. 

At  the  same  time,  the 
war  has  taught  folks  the 
value  of  punctuality. 
Good  alarm  clocks  are 


more  in  demand  than 
ever  before. 

Westclox  alarms  are 
particularly  popular. 
Their  good  timekeep- 
ing makes  people  want 
them.  The  same  West- 
clox construction  that 
made  Big  Ben  such  a 
favorite  is  back  of  that 
faithful  service. 

While  this  shortage 
exists,  it  will  pav  vou  to 
take  good  care  of  vour 
Westclox  alarm.  Care- 
ful treatment  will  make 
it  last  longer. 


Western  Clock  Co,  -  makers  of  Westclox 

Biif  Ben        Biiby  B<.'n       PocketBett      ^imenc^i       Lookout      JroncloJ      Bin^       Slrrp-Mftcr 

La  Salle.  III..  U.  S.  A.  '  Factories  at  Peru.  lU. 
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W  L.P^U6L  AS 

"Tzrr  s/fok^/fj^Tf/OLDS/rs  shape  •' 

$  ^.50  $  4.00  $ 4 stf^f^ 22  $  522  ^ 7*^^  &  ^  8  .££ 


BOYS 
SHOES 
Beitii 
Uie  World 
$3.00 
S3. 60 


Y<>u'll  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price?"  when  the  shoe  sales- 
*  man  is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  -workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton, Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


CAUTION— Before  you  buy  be  ture  W.  L.  DougUi  name  and  the 
retail  price  it  •tampetJ  on  the  bottom  and  the  inside  top  facinc 
If  the  itamped  price  hu  been  mutilated^  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  ikl*  by  lOB  W.  L.  DoiiKlas  ttorai  and  ovar  tOOO 
W.  L  Douglas  da&Urs,  or  can  b«  orderad  direct  froia 
W.  L  Doa«laa  by  mall  Send  for  bookUt  t«Uln( 
jiow  to  ordsr  shoes  through  the  mall.  poBta«e  (res. 
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Fretldftit  W.  L.    COUOLAS 

SHOE  COMPANY. 

1«1    SPARK    STREET. 

BROCKTON     ■     ■     klABS. 


Get  finest  books 
at  lower  prices 

than  any  dealer  can  offer,  by  becoming  a  Life  Member  of 

Vou  sliarc  all  llic  advan-  ^M^T  laj;i>-  miuiciI  \i\  i-.\p>il 
purchase  of  "Publishers'  ^^^^^  ( )vfrKtocks."  "Remain- 
ders of  Editions."  ^^^^^  "Bankruptcy  Stocks." 
etc- — //  you  act  now. 

To  multiply  our  already  larife  purchsBins  capacity  we  arc  offerlos 
you  the  privilege  of  t>ecominir  a  Life  Member  of  tliia  Association  with- 
out spendintr  a  cent  fur  dues  or  initiation  fee.  Simply  avail  yourself  of 
our  reDisrkable  olTer  t<f  the  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  fine  books. 

Every  book  brand. new.  best  fiction,  irift  volumes,  juveniles,  et.v. 
Included.  No  defective  or  second-hand  books.  Tell  us  your  book 
desires— we  can  meet  them.     We  send  no  aj^enta. 

NOTE  THESE   PRICES 

WHITK    HOl'.SE    I'OOK    ROOK.  MEMOIRS  OK   .NAI-ULEO.N.    >>, 

iiiiO  pages.  IG'KJ  re. *i|)es.  illustrat-  his    piivato    secretary.     3    v. 'Is 

ed.     Bound  in  White  Oil  Clt-lh.  Illustrftled  fr.jni  famous  painl- 

Puhlisher'B  price  Si. ^U.      CC-,  logs.       Publisher's     pnrc 

Our  I*rloe OOC  $4.M.  *|    10 

LLOTUS  rTCLOPEUIAOK  Our  Price *i.lO 

5000    Piy.ZI.ES.        Publishers  THE    ROAD    IJI    TfSCAM.     I 

price  J:i. 0(1.  J»|    OA  vols.     Ideal    gift    set       Most  eo- 

Onr  Price «p».*iW  tertainingly    wiitten    of    travel 

JILES  VERXE.  i:i  vols.  I)e  wi.rks  Over  ^30  illujtratious. 
Luxe.  Fully  illustrated.  PuIh  l>e  Luxe  Bui-kraiii  binding.  Pub- 
lisher's price$27.&0.  *|  |     AC  lishers  price  J8.00.       *9   7t: 

Our  l*rloe ^ILIJ  Unr  Price <?'••  'J 

SHAKESPEARE.     10  vols.      I'u-  HI6T0RT     OF    PARIS.       t.ar.i 

abridged   Cambridge   text,    best  times   to   present.     9    vuls      IW 

notes,    large  type       Phot^igrav-  Luxe.    iiiaKuifii-cntly    illustrated 

ores.     Publisher's     price  in  color  and  plint.«rraviircs   ^'ut>- 

$'i7.50.  tfC    Oe  lishers  price  $♦.',-       *|  A    OA 

Our  Price ^O.OO  Our  Price ^It.OU 

Our  new  list  includes  hundreds  of  other  timeb  book  bargains— choica 
seta  of  Thackeray.  De  Maupassant.  Balaac^  Stevenson.  Fieldina.  Da 
Foe.  Aldrich  :  alao  helpful  volumes  on  history,  art.  music,  noma 
manaKement.  etc.  ExpMlns  how  you  may  cxamlna  books  in  yotir 
own  noma  bafore  purchasina.  Today's  bast  tursalna  may  !>•  an 
sold  naxt  waak.    Oat  that  catalog  at  onca. 

THE  BEN  FRANKLIN   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Dapt.  8. 428  Presier  Bolldlnt  Aanei         Phlladalphla 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  ftammering  school  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.  Largest  and  moat 
successful  school  in  the  world  curini;  all  forms  of  defective 
apeech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 

Nortli-Wetteni  School  for  Stammereri.  he..  2324  Grand  Arc.,  Milwankcc.  Wis. 


LANGUAGES 


ON     ALl- 


QUICK.  LV 
LEARNED 


Our  Diio    Rccordi 


"  I.I  k  t      L^kmitlf   ■    1  UU'    -      >u'  •      ma      K»<i'  vus      •'•••      ..—--.  — - 

rei-'ftt    the    <■   TTiy-l  •J-Mr.t     »r,J       pronuri<i»tloC     until     jou 
kDOw  iL      Fkmi.j  ftnd    frlcnit  •0J05    lkti(ut(t  Itudy    bj    tb* 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Roaonihal'a  Practical  Llngulairy 

C|*<1  sn-1  rrcoinnirnjcd  t>jr  edueslorl  io  Icsa^rK  oolltfts. 
F  M.  I'  .  KrsDch  Milltsry  Oonreristlon.  »iih  rseords 
fur  S»  dlsrs.      Wrlt«  for  llooklttsDd  Fre«  Trial  OtTsr. 

THE  LANQUAQE  PHONt  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Bldg.    t  W.  4Slh  Street.  M.Y. 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPF^RT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountant*  command  b'ta  salaries.  ThouaaDtU  of  fimu 
need  thorn.  Only  2.600  Ccrtififd  Public  Accountant*  in  U.  9.  Mani 
are  eamms  $3.o00  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  Biallin 
•par«  time  fur  C.  P.  A.  examinBtionH  or  executive  accounting  poai- 
tiona.  Knowledir*  of  bookkeepinir  unnucedaary  to  beirin— we  pr«i>ajr« 
you  from  the  eround  ur  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
•uper%iiion  of  William  B.  Caatonholz.  A.  M,,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Compcnjllor  and  Instructor,  llniversits  of  lilinola,  assisted  by  a 
■taff  of  C  P.  A's.  Includtna  membrra  of  the  American  Institut*  of 
Accountanta.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Writ*  now  for  infor- 
natioii  and  frse  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

Ui  Sail*  Extension  Unlv«r«lty,  Dept.  1162-HAD.  Chicago 
"The   M'orld's    Greatest  Extension  L'niverMity" 
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The  Ideal  Building 

for  Reconstruction 


Panel 
;  Heights 

7-10' 


Y                                                    80  ft 

^^ 

_4           or 

11-6" 

,-^^^^ 

^ 

''^^fe^ 

< 

I 
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IN  these  days  of  quick 
changes,  flexibility  in 
building  is  almost  essential. 
Truscon  Steel  Buildings 
meet  this  need,  being 
built  up  of  interchangeable 
units  of  walls,  windows, 
doors,  etc. 

While  absolutely  permanent  and 
fire  resisting,  these  buildings  at  any 
time  can  be    taken   down   and   re- 


erected  in  a  new  location  without 
loss;  they  can  also  be  remodeled 
as  regards  siz.e  and  arrangement  to 
meet  new  conditions. 

Costing  less  than  any  other  fire- 
proof construction,  Truscon  Steel 
Buildings  are  adapted  to  myriad 
purposes.  Leading  industries  are 
using  them  for  factories,  shops, 
warehouses,  dining  halls,  garages, 
hospitals,  etc.  Furnished  in  any 
length,  various  heights,  and  widths 
up  to  iOOfeet. 


Above: 

ThcXortoMCo., 
Wortfster,  Muss. 
Sofcfl  X  loofcct. 


If  you  need  a  new  huildinz,  write  us  ^ivinj^  the 
approximate  size^   or  return   the  coupon  below. 


Truscon  Steel  Company 


BUILDINGS 


Below ' 

Dint  tig    K(tom, 
Aircraft  Factory,  (formchlv   trusmd  concoctc    srtrL  co. 

flint  ^MUh.^^io  YOUNGSTOWN.      OHIO. 

feet  X  02  feet.    '  WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL    CiTICS 
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How  to  Get  What 
You  Want 

A  Remarkable  Personal  Efficiency  Book 

By  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden,  the  world's  greatest  inspirational 

writer,  who  has  helped  thousands  of  discouraged 

men  and  women  to  brilliant  success 


NO  matter  what  you  want — whether 
it  be  wealth,  power,  position, fame, 
health,  friendship,  or  any  kind  of  mate- 
rial success — it  is  useless  for 
you  to  grope  for  it  blindly, 
uncertainly,  without  a  defi- 
nite plan  of  action,  wasting 
your   energy    and    brain 
power  in  an  unequal  strug- 
gle   against    circumstance 
and  environment. 

It  is  important  that  you 
fix  your  purpose  upon  a 
definite  goal,  if  you  would 
attain  your  desires  and  real- 
ize your  ambitions.  To 
assist  you  in  getting  started 
right  there  has  been  worked 
out  for  your  guidance  a  definite  program  of 
personal  efficiency,  wiiich  if  followed  intelli- 
gently will  do  much  to  put  you  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  success.  So  clear,  so  simple,  so 
explicit  are  the  instructions  that  anyone  can 
grasp  their  meaning  (juickly  and  put  them 
into  practice.  A  single  hour  devoted  to  their 
study  may  change  the  course  of  your  whole 
life.  Many  a  man  who  had  thought  himself 
possessed  of  only  moderate  ability — yes,  many 
a  self-confessed  failure — has  suddenly  found 
himself  a  new  man  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually, with  a  wonderful  new  power  of  ac- 
complishment, new  courage,  new  ambition 
and  new  opportunities  for  success,  simply  by 
following  the  suggestions  given  him  by  Dr. 
Orison  Swett  Marden. 

What  Great  Men  Say 
About  Dr.  Marden 's  Teachings 

Theodore  Roosevelt  says:  "I  am  so 
deeply  touched  and  i)leased  by  your  edi- 
torial in  'Success'  that  I  must  write  and  tell 
you  so." 

Charles  M.  Schwab  says:  "Dr.  Mar- 
den's  writings  have  had  much  to  do  with 
my  success." 

John  Wanamaker  says:  "I  would,  if  it 
had  been  necessary',  have  been  willing  to 
have  gone  without  at  least  one  meal  a  day 
to  buy  one  of  the  Marden  books." 

Lord  Nortiiclii  kic  says:  "I  believe  Dr. 
Marden 's  writings  will  be  of  immense  assist- 
ance to  all  young  men." 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsev  says:  "Dr.  Mar- 
den is  one  of  the  wonders  of  our  time.  I 
personally  feel  under  a  debt  of  obligation  to 
him  for  his  marvelous  inspiration  and  help." 

Wlien  such  men  as  these,  and  a  host  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  lune  felt 
so  strongly  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe" 
this  man  that  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  it  in  writing,  surely  you  also 
can  be  helped  to  dc\elop  your  latent  powers, 
to  fill  a  larger  place  in  the  world,  to  make  a 
new  success  of  your  life. 


Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 


There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  diffi- 
cult about  Dr.  Marden's  teachings. 
They  are  clear,  direct,  personal.  You 
will  recognize  their  truth 
and  their  value  to  you  as 
soon  as  you  read  them.  And 
that  they  may  have  wide 
distribution  throughout  the 
world  they  have  been  put 
into  a  book  called  "How  to 
Get  What  You  Want" 
(instead  of  into  an  expensive 
mail-order  course  costing 
,^2o  to  ^50)  so  that  they  are 
within  easy  reach  of  every- 
one who  reads  this  an- 
nouncement. And  then 
there  is  The  New  Success 
— Marden's  Magazine,  which  every  ambi- 
tious man  and  woman  should  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  book,  as  it  is  brim-full  of 
the  success  idea  and  carries  Dr.  Marden's 
inspiring  message  to  thousands  every  month. 
By  special  arrangement  both  the  book  and 
an  eight  months'  subscription  to  the  maga- 
zine can  now  be  secured  for  only  $2.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  that  you  risk  a  single  penny  to 
secure  them,  as  Dr.  Marden  has  stipulated 
that  his  book  and  magazine  shall  be  sent  on 
five  days'  free  examination  to  e\  ery  reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest  who  asks  for  them. 

Send  No  Money 

All  you  need  do  to  secure  Dr.  Marden's 
help  is  to  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
and  you  will  receive  immefliately  "How  To 
Get  What  You  Want,"  a  book  of  350  pages, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  also  the  cur- 
rent number  of  The  New  Si  cckss — Mar- 
den's Magazine,  the  most  helpful  magazine 
in  America.  Keep  the  book  for  5  da>s,  read 
it  and  re-read  it,  and  if  > ou  arc  lulK  satisfied 
remit  only  $2,  which  will  pay  in  full  for  the 
book  and  an  eight  months'  subscription  to 
The  New  Success.  If  for  any  reason  you 
should  not  be  fully  satistied,  just  remail  the 
book  within  hve  days  and  you  will  owe 
nothing.  Surely  you  owe  it  to  \oiirself,  to 
your  family,  to  your  friends,  to  take  ad\  an- 
tage  of  this  offer  which  may  open  the  door 
for  you  to  wonderful  new  success.  So  mail 
the  coupon  NOW,  thus  making  sure  of  get- 
ting your  copy  of  the  book  before  this  re- 
markable offer  is  withdrawn. 


Free  Examination  Coupon 

The  New  Success 

631    St.  James  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  se»d  mc  "HOW  TO  GET  WHAT  VOU 
WANT"  and  enter  my  name  for  an  eiRlit  months"  sub- 
scription to  THE  N'ICW  SUCCESS.  I  will  either  remail 
the  book  within  s  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $2. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


LiUrmnr  DicMt.  11-30-18 


.3-COLOR    MAP 

•  Auto  Highways  andTrunk 
Lines  within  radius  of  50  miles.  Also  valuable 
data  for  manufacturer  and  dealer.  Write  today — 
a  postal  will  bring  it.     Address 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Department  Dl  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Cuticura  Soap 

Best  for  Baby 

.'cap  25c..   Ointment  25  &  BO.,  Talrum  25c.     Sampla 
each  mailed  free  by  "Cntlcnra.  Dept.  6  B.  Botton."^ 


AT  HOME 

Learn 


TO 


SING 


.'^nH  2-rent  Stamp 
(or  Helpful  Booklet. 
"Till:  \'oice  Made 
Kvautiful." 

Harvey  Sutherland,  1832  49lh  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  r. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Beromr    ft  lawyrr.     LcKallj 

'  tT:iin.-»l  men  win  high  poaition* 

'  :irid  big  ttucccBS  in  huBinesB  and 

'  public    life.     Greater    opportTl- 

.  nitifs  now  than  vwrhefore.  B« 

'  iodcpf-ndeDt— be»  leadeb   Mw- 

^^  Vers  eam 

S3tOOO  to  S10,000  Anniially 

We  KTiida  you  pU-p  bv  step.    Vo-i  can  train  at  bomo 

durinsr  Epuro  timt*.     V/e  nrepar*^  jou  tn*  pAfs  bar  ex- 

aminatiun  in  ujiy  stAto,     Money  refunded  Accordinir 

to    otir  Guitr.intee    Bond    if    aiaaatiafi«<d,      Dein*^* 

of  LL.  It.  ronferr^d.     Tbousandii  of  Huccesaful  ata- 

dents    enrol  Icm).     Ia'W   ttts* .   I'.u^y    it-j  ma.     i-ourteen 

volmne  Iaw  Library  and  nuKiem  courf*-  in  Tuhlii-  Speakinfi:  free  if 

»oa  enroll   now.    (,vt   t>ur  \»ilaable   1^0   pUKf   "I^w  Guide'*  and 

'Evid  -nee"  l-ookft  fri*e.     S«rMl  for  them— nt>w. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1152-LD,  Chicago 


'-kow  toiufit 


ff 
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your  ttiovie 

ideas  iniomott^ 

How  many  tim«9  have  you  nin  across  an  idea 
that  would  make  a  corking  good  "movie?"  What's 
more — tliert>  is  suih  a  f-imiue  in  photoplays  that 
the  leading  producers,  stars,  d. rectors  in  -America 
U'fl  nl  your  idca.s  and  are  willing  to  pay  handsomely 
for  tlicm.  BUT  they  must  be  good,  original  ideas 
expressed  in  the  action-language  of  Ihe  screen. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  the  Palmer  Plan  of 
Photoplay  Writing  trains  you  to  do.  In  language 
so  clear  and  simple  that  anyone  can  understand, 
it  brings  the  studio  home  to  you — reveals  the 
Ftory-structure  around  which  ALL  successful 
photopUiys  are  built — lays  bare  the  "little  tricks 
of  the  trade" — shows  you  what  to  use  and  what 
to  avoid — fflla  you  the  things  you  must  know 
to  put  your  stories  over. 

The  Palmer  Plan  is  not  a  mere  book  nor  a 
"pchool,"  nor  a  monotonous  correspondence  oourso 
— but  a  concise,  clean-cut  plan  by  a  man  -u-ho  has 
'urillen  and  sold  hundreds  of  successful  photo- 
plays. It  is  thc/ir.si  plan  of  photoplay  tiH-hnique 
to  bo  indorsc<i  by  the  foremaot  prcKiucers,  stars, 
diriTtors  and  scenario  editors  in  .\meric^ 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  pet  the  most  out 
of  your  "movie"  ideas— how  to  prepare,  submit 
and  sell  your  manu.'^eripts  to  best  ailvantage^^ 
write  twiay  for  our  mw  illustrat<Kl  l>ooklct, 
"The  Secret  of  ."^uece.^sful  Photoplay 
Writing."  .Sent  FREE! 

Mail  the  coupon 
.VOU  7 


er 


M 


Palmer 
Photo PLAY 

rOKPORATION 

,y^m^f§Z^^    '-"I.  W.  II.  lliii.in  Bldgr. 
14.1^'      J^^  Los  .\nteloS.  CrL 

\^^     ^^^  l'l>n«e  send  me,  wiihout  oblig-a- 
lion  vimr  new  booklet.  "The  Secret  of 
cspful  Ptiotopla.v  Writing.''  Also.Spe- 
ml  Supplement  eoiitniningauloirraphod  letters 
from  the  leadini;  producprs,  star*,  directors, etc. 

Name „ 

Street  and  NnmbtT ^ 

City  and  State .. 
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How  One  Evening's  Study 

Led  to  a  $30,000  Job 

A  Simple   Method  of  Mind  Training    that   Any 
One  Can  Follow  with  Results  from  the  First  Day 

By  a  Man  Who   Made  Formerly  No  More  Than  a  Decent  Living 


I   HOPE  you  won't  think  I'm  oonoeitod  or 
egotisticrjil  in  trying  to  t(Ul  othors  how  1 
suddenly  changed  from  a  (lomparative 
failure  to  what  ray  friends  t(!rm  a  phe- 
nomenal success. 

In  reality  I  do  not  take  the  crcsdit  to  myself 
at  all.  It  was  all  so  simple  that  I  believe  any 
man  can  accompHsh  practically  the  same 
thing  if  he  learns  the  s(^cret,  which  he  can  do 
in  a  single  evening.  In  fact,  I  know  others 
who  have  done  much  better  than  I  by  follow- 
ing the  same  method. 

It  all  came  about  in  a  rather  odd  m:inner. 
I  had  b(!en  worrying  along  in  about  the  sam*^ 
way  as  the  average  man,  thinkiiig  that  I  was 
doing  my  bit  for  the  family  by  providing  them 
with  three  square  meals  a  day,  when  an  oki 
chum  of  min(;,  Frank  Powers,  whom  I  had 
always  thought  was  about  the  same  kind  of  a 
chap  as  I,  suddenly  blossomed  out  with  every 
evidence  of  great  prosperity. 

He  moved  into  a  fine  new  house,  bought  a 
good  car  and  began  living  in  the  st  yk;  of  a 
man  of  ample  means.  Naturally  the  first 
thing  I  did  when  I  noticed  these  tilings — for 
he  had  said  nothing  to  me  about  his  sudden 
good  fortune — was  to  congratulate  hun  and 
ask  him  what  had  brought  the  evident  change 
in  his  finances. 

"Hill,"  he  said,  "it's  all  come  so  quickly  I 
can  hardly  account  for  it  myself.  Hut  the 
thing  that  has  made  such  a  difTerenct;  in  my 
life  lately  bcgaii  with  an  article  1  n^id  a  short 
time  ago  about  training  the  mind. 

"It  compared  the  average  person's  mind  to 
a  leaky  pail,  losing  its  contents  as  it  went 
along,  which  if  carried  any  distance  would 
arrive  at  its  destination  practically  empty. 

"And  it  showed  that  instead  of  making  the 
pail  leakproof  most  of  us  kept  filling  it  up  and 
then  losing  all  we  put  into  it  before  we  ever 
reached  tlu;  place  where  the  contents  would 
b(^  of  real  use. 


The  leak  in  the  \y. 


DAVID  M.  ROTH 

When  Mr.  Roth  first  de- 
terminid  to  fxihaiiRO  his 
leaky  mind  for  one  that 
would  retain  anythinK  he 
wanted  it  to.  it  was  be- 
cause he  found  his  mem- 
ory to  be  probably  poorer 
than  that  of  any  man 
he  knew.  He  could  not 
remember  a  man's  name 
20  seconds.  He  forgot  so 
many  things  that  he  was 
convinced  lie  couid  never 
succeiHl  until  he  learned 
toremember.  Today  there 
are  over  ten  thousand 
peopleinthe  United  .States 
whom  Mr.  Roth  has  met 
at  <lilTerent  times — most 
of  them  only  onct! — whom 
he  can  instantly  name  on 
sight. 

Mr.  Roth  can  and  has 
hundreds  of  times  at  din- 
ners and  lectures  asked 
fifty  or  sixty  men  he  has 
never  met  to  tell  him  their 
names,  businesses  a!id 
telephone  uuiuIhts  and 
U\en,  after  turning  his 
back  while  they  changed 
seats,  has  i)icked  each  one 
out  by  name,  told  him  his 
telephone  number  and 
business  connections. 
These  are  only  a  lew  of 
the  Bi-ores  of  euually  "im- 
possible" thiiigs  that  Mr. 
Roth  can  do,  and  yet  a 
few  years  ago  he  couldn't 
remember  a  man's  name 
twenty  seconds.  Why  go 
around  with  a  mind  like  a 
leaky  pail  when,  as  Mr. 
Roth  says,  "Whal  I  have 
done  any  one  can  do." 


lil,  the  writer  demon- 
strated, was  forget- 
fulne.ss.  He  showed 
that  when  memory 
fails,  exjMn'ience,  the 
thing  w(^  all  value 
most  highly,  i.^  wort  h- 
le.ss.  He  proved  to 
me  that  a  man  is  only 
as  good  as  his  mem- 
ory, and  whatever 
progress  a  man  ac- 
complishes can  be  laid 
directly  to  his  jHiwers 
of  retaining  in  his 
mind  the  right  things 
— the  things  that  are 
going  to  be  \iscful  to 
him  as  he  goes  along. 

"I'arther  tm  in  the 
article  1  nvul  that  the 
powtT  of  th(>  mind  is 
only  the  sum  lt)tal  of 
what,  we  remember — 
that  is,  if  we  read  a 
book  and  remembt"r 
nothing  that  was  in 
it ,  wt>  have  not  addtvl 
one  p.u'ticle  to  oiu* 
experience;  if  w<> 
make  a  mist;vke  and 
forget  about  it,  we 
are  apt  to  make  the 


same  mistake  again,  so  our  experience  did 
not  help  us.  And  so  on,  in  everything  we  do. 
Oiu"  judgment  is  ab.soliitely  de{)en<lent  on  our 
expeii(!iic(',  and  our  ex|)erience  is  only  as  great 
as  our  power  to  rcinmtber. 

"Well,  I  was  convincwl.  My  mind  was  a 
Heaky  pail.'  I  had  never  bwn  able  to  remem- 
ber a  man's  name  thirty  seconds  after  I'd  been 
introduced  to  him,  and,  as  you  know,  1  was 
always  forgetting  things  that  ought  to  be 
done.  I  had  recognized  it  as  a  fault ,  but 
never  thought  of  it  as  a  definite  barrier  to 
business  success.  I  started  in  at  oncf;  to  mak<? 
mj'  memorj'  efficient,  taking  up  a  memory 
training  coiu-se  which  claimed  to  improve  a 
man's  memory  in  one  evening-.  A\  hat  you 
call  my  good  fortunt!  today  I  attribute  .scjlely 
to  my  exchanging  a  'leaky  pail'  for  a  mind  I  hat 
retains  the  things  I  want  to  remember." 


Powers'  story  .sot  me  thinking.  What  kind  of  a 
nifiiiory  did  I  havi;  ?  It  was  much  the  wainc;  its 
that  of  other  \w.o\)\c  I  siipijo.sed.  I  had  u<-ver 
worried  al)out  my  memory  one  way  or  another, 
l)Ut  it  had  alway.s  seemed  to  me  that  I  renieni- 
iKTed  important  tliiiiK>i  pretty  well.  Certainl.v  it 
never  oecurre(l  to  iiie  that  it  was  po.-^silde  or  even 
desirable  to  improve  it,  as  I  a.-isuiiied  that  a  pood 
memory  was  a  .sort  of  natural  sift.  Like  most  of 
us,  when  1  wanted  to  reiiieniljer  .soniethiiin  par- 
ticularly 1  wrote  it  down  on  a  niemoraiidiiiii  \>m\ 
or  in  a  pocket  note-hook.  Even  tlu-ii  I  would 
sometimes  forpet  to  look  at  my  reminder.  I  h;»<i 
been  embarrassed — as  who  has  not  been? — by 
being  oIjUkihI  to  ask  some  man  whom  I  pn'viou.sly 
had  met  what  liis  name  was,  aflir  vainly  proi)ini:; 
throufih  my  mind  for  it,  .so  as  to  be  able  to  in- 
trodiK'o  him  to  otheis.  And  1  had  had  my  name 
requested  apoloKetically  for  the  .same  piirpo.sc-,  .so 
that  I  knew  1  was  no  diflfeient  than  mo-st  men  iu 
that  wa.\'. 

I  l)enan  to  observe  myself  more  closely  in  my 
daily  work.  The  frequene.v  with  which  I  had  to 
refer  to  records  or  busine.s,s  i)apers  concerning 
things  that  at  .some  previous  time  had  come  under 
my  particular  notice  ama/,e<i  me.  The  men  around 
me  who  were  doing  about  tlie  same  work  a.>  mj- 
self  were  no  ilififcrent  liian  1  in  this  regard.  And 
this  thougiit  gave  new  .significance  to  the  fact  that 
I  had  been  performing  practically  the  s;»me  sub- 
ordinate duties  at  exactly  the  .same  salarj'  for 
.some .three  years.  1  couldn't  dotlge  the  fact  th:it 
my  mind,  as  well  as  most  other  people's,  liter- 
ally limped  along  on  crutches,  because  it  could 
not  Hitain  names,  faci-.s,  facts  <ind  figures.  Couhi 
I  expect  Ut  progress  if  I'ven  a  small  proportion  of 
the  important  things  I  learned  from  daj-  today 
slipped  away  from  me"'  The  only  value  of  most 
of  my  hard-won  I'xperienci-  was  Ix'ing  canceltKl 
— obliterated — i)y  my  constant  forgetting  things 
that  my  experience  had  taught  me. 

Thcwholethingl.it  me  pretty  hard.  I  began  to 
think  about  the  s'/.bject  froin  all  angles  as  it 
affecti'tl  our  Irtisincss.  I  reali/.e<l  tliat  probably 
hundreds  of  s;»les  had  been  lost  b4'cause  the  .s;iles- 
men  forgot  some  selling  point  that  wouhl  have 
closetl  the  order.  Many  of  our  men  ^^hom  I  had 
heard  try  to  present  a  new  idea  or  jilan  had  faiKsl 
to  put  over  their  messjige  or  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression becausi' tlK'.v  had  been  unable  toremem- 
ber just  what  they  wante<l  to  s;i.\-.  Many 
decisions  involving  thou.sands  of  doll.'irs  liad 
been  made  imwisel\-  because  the  m:in  roiMiu- 
sitile  didn't  remcml>er  all  the  facts  bearing  on 
the  situation  and  thus  usi>d  jM>or  judgment.  I 
know  now  that  there  isn't  a  da.v  but  wh.-n  the 
average  business  man  forgets  to  «io  from  one 
to  a  dozen  things  that  woulil  h;i\e  increa.sol  hi.s 
prolit.s.  Tlien'.'ire  no  gri'Utcr  wonl.s  in  the  Knglish 
language  di'scripti\e  of  busine-vs  inefticiencj  than 
the  two  little  wurds,  '  I  forgot.  " 

1  had  reacluxl  my  ihs'ision.  On  the  i-i><'onimeu- 
dation  of  Powers,  1  got  in  touch  at  once  with  the 
Independent  Corporation  whieli  stiortlx  iM-fon- 
had  publislu-d  the  David  M.  Hoth  Meth<><l  of 
Memory  Training.     And  tln-n  came  the  furprinc 


of  my  life.  In  the  verj'  firi^t  lesson  of  ■'' --sp  I 

found  the  key  t<j  a  go<xl  iiiemor\'.    \\  rtj' 

minutes  afu^r  I  liad  o|><-n<^J  the  Ux,n  .u.  r-.  <  ret 
that  I  had  b<?/'n  in  d«m1  of  all  my  lif<   waH  mine. 

Mr.  lioih  had  boiled  down  thepr: '•-  •  • -'i-rt- 

ing  tliem<-morj'  .s<j  that  the  meth'  ■  be 

grasped  at  a  glance.  And  the  fai.,..  .  .,.,.j  i..jlow 
the  method  the  more  aceurat<'  and  reliable  vour 
memory  biH-omt-^^.  Within  an  hour  I  found  that  I 
could  <-asily  memorize  a  list  of  1(K»  wordK  and  call 
thein  off  backward  and  forward  without  a  mis- 
take. I  was  thunderstruck  with  the  cjiw  of  it 
all.  Inst;-ad  of  study  the  whole  thing  (*-<-med 
like  a  f.aseinating  game.  Idiseover'd  that  tlie 
art  of  rememb.'ringha<llM-<-nr<-<luee«l  \<\  Mr.  Rotli 
to  the  sini|)li-st   method  im.'iginable — it  r<-'juir»id 

almost  not.iiiug  but  to  ruid  •'■■   ' nsl      Ever> 

one  of  those   seven  simple   !■  ive  nic-  new- 

powers  of  memory,  and  I  en^.. . ..  ;lie  course  bo 
nmch  tliat  I  l(x>k  back  on  it  now  as  a  diKtinet 
plejisure. 

The  rest  of  my  8tor>'  is  not  a  u  unusual  one  anion  g 
American  business  men  who  have  reidiz*-*!  the 
value  of  a  reliable  traini-<l  meniorj'.  My  ineonie 
today  is  close  to  *;i(»,(¥KI.  It  will  reach  that 
figure  at_  the  tteginning  of  our  next  fiscal  year. 
And  two  >ears  ago  I  M-areely  miuie  what  I  now 
think  of  as  a  decent  Uving. 

In  my  progress  I  have  found  nij-  improved 
memory  to  be  pricele«s.  Every  expi-rience,  ev«T>' 
liu.-'inessflecision,  every  imjxirtant  name  and  fac4- 
is  ea.sily  and  definitc'ly  record<-d  in  m>  mind  and 
each  remembere<l  experience  wat-  of  immenw 
value  in  m.v  rapid  stri<li-s  from  one  jxtst  to  an- 
other. Of  course  1  cjin  n<'ver  !«•  thankful  enougli 
that  I  nji'uded  that  "leaky  pail"  juid  diccovered 
theeuormouspossibilitiesof  a  really  R)M>dmeuior>'. 

SEND    NO    MONEY 

Mr.  Roth's  fee  for  jx  rs<iii.il  instruction  to  rlasHes 
limited  t<j  fifty  members  is  SliMHi.  Hut  in  onh-r  to 
.secure  a  nation-wide  distribution  for  thi'  Roth 
Memory  Course  in  a  single  ^M■jl^xln  ihi-  pul>lishers 
have  put  the  price  at  only  five  dollars,  a  Inwer 
figure  than  any  course  of  its  kind  ha^  i-\  • 
sold  before,  and  it  contains  the  very  ^anle  i' 
in  permanent  form  as  is  given  m  the  pen«inai 
*11MK)  course. 

S<j  cfintideut  is  the  Independent  Ci>r| Miration, 
the  ])ulilisher8  of  the  Roth  ,\Ieiuory  C-ourw,  that 
once  you  have  an  op|>ortunity  toi^-em  your  own 
hume  how  ea.sy  it  is  to  double,  jc^  triple  the 
powers  of  your  menior.v,  and  how  eitsilj-  you  can 
ac<juir<'  the  secret  of  a  goo<i  ni«-mor>'  iu  one  evtai- 
ing,  that  they  arc  willing  to  »end  theoouriM.-  on 
free  examinaUon. 

I>on't  send  any  mon«'y.  Mert'lymail  the  coupon 
or  write  a  letter  and  the  coni|>lete  eoun^e  will  h»' 
sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at  once.  If  j<iuan-  not 
entirely  s:»ti.sfie<l,  send  it  b.aek  any  time  withiii 
fiv«''  daj-s  aft<T  you  n>ceive  it  and  you  will  owe 
nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  plea««d  as  ar«' 
ilie  thousiindsof  other  men  and  women  who  haw 
u.s<h1  the  courM-,  send  only  Jo  in  full  fivnient. 
You    take   no   risk  and  .\<>u  ha^  •  to 

g:iin,  s<»  mail  the  cou|>on  now  Ix'f'  rk- 

able  offer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

JnDqjtnDem  L^arpomiioa 

Ul\  ISION  OK  BISINESS  EDt'CATION 
D»pl.Z3ll-A  119  Wrst  40th  St..  N»w  Yorti 


V  ■   . 
l.i>M>ns,      1   ■■* 
uKliin  li\r  il.. 


Name.. 
A<1Hrr»' 
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Displacing  Horse-Drawn  Dump  Carts 
As  Big  Plant  Equipment 


Fifty  tons  of  coal  from  hopper  to  twelve  furnaces  in 
one  and  a  half  hours  is  the  way  this  Autocar  starts  each  day 
for  the  Lockhart  Iron  and  Steel  Company  of  McKees  Rock, 
just  outside  of  Pittsburgh.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  hauls 
brick,  sand  and  fire  clay. 

Another  Autocar  hauls  all  the  ashes  from  the  31  furnaces 
to  the  river  bank. 

These  two  motor  trucks  have  displaced  six  horse-drawn 
carts  with  a  material  saving  in  cost  and  added  effectiveness 
in  work  accomplished. 

Are  you  using  space,  time  and  man  power  to 
best  advantage  in  meeting  the  transportation 
needs  of  your  own  plant  7 

The     Autocar     Company 

ARDMORE,  PA. 


Established  1897 


Autocar 
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SHALL  WE   GO   WITHOUT  TO   FEED   GKKAl A.NY  i* 
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GERMANY  HAS  ENOUGH  FOOD,  aicordiug  to  soiiio 
estimates,  to  last  two-thirds  of  the;  time  to  the  next 
harvest,  and  Avorkmen  along  the  frontier  are  reported 
In  cable  dispatches  as  saying  that  "food-conditions  are  ex- 
aggerated in  the  press  .  .  .  obviously  to  appeal  to  the  Entente 
sympathies."  German  harvests 
fed  the  poi)ulation  all  through 
the  war,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
have  gone  by  since  the  1918 
crops  were  garnered,  so  that  a 
famine  now  would  be  an  eeonouiic 
phenomenon.  Yet  the  air  fairly 
thrills  with  Avireless  waves  i)ite- 
ously  begging  bread.  Shall  we 
send  it,  when  the  scarcity  here 
makes  prices  excruciating  to  the 
American  ])Oor  and  to  workers 
facing  unemployment  this  win- 
ter? ' '  They  will  get  some, ' '  stei'n- 
ly  replies  The  Journal  of  the 
great  flour-milling  city  of 
Minneapolis,  "but  not  until  the 
mouths  of  those  whom  they  have 
starved  have  been  fed.  .  .  . 
When  -there  is  a  shortag<>,  who 
should  be  fed  first,  the  Belgian 
women  and  children,  or  the 
sniveling  Hun?"  An  examina- 
tion of  the  American  press  shows 
that  the  German  wail,  which  was 
the  first  sign  of  life  of  Hie  new- 
born German  Government,  has 
not  aroused  any  large  amount  of 
compassion  over  here.  It  is  n^ 
markod  everywhere  that  German 
diplomacy,  when  it  began  this 
latest  propaganda,  kiu^w  that  the 
Allied  leaders,  from  Premiers 
Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  G(>orge 
and   President   Wilson   down    to 

the  wise  country  editors  all  over  America,  had  agreed  to 
the  ])rovisioning  of  Gi-rmany.  Does  this  sudden  and  con- 
tinued whine,  in  which  (Jerinan  dij)lomats  have  utilized  th«^ 
voices  of  women  and  children,  mean  niircl.N  tliat  Germany 
wants  "more,"  or  are  we  in  the  midst  of  another  German  of- 
fensive, a  hunger-offensive,  intended  by  its  Teutonic  contri\»rs 
to  split  the  Allies  on  tlie  question  of  pity,  provisions,  and  loving- 
kindness  for  our  enemy?  "From  all  this  clamor  of  ai>i>eal," 
the  usually  kind-hearted  New  York  Wxrld  nniarks,  "onr  gets 
the  idea  that  the  propaganda  of  Kultnr  is  one  inslitutit>n  that 
has  survived  the  wreck  of  revolution  and  shock  of  defeat,  shorn 
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not  even  of  its  clumsiness."  To  many  obwrvers  this  "propa- 
gantia"  is  imi)ortant  as  the  o|>enJng  gun  of  CJermany's  fi^Lt 
for  a  victory  at  the  peace  table.  All  our  lat<-  fulMJermans, 
I)ro-Germans,  and  pacifists  are  expected  to  come  out  bf  biding 
forthwith    and    "show    mercy    to    the    deft-at^'d."     "They    will 

eome,"  pn-dicts  the  Kansas  City 
,S7<ir,  "bearing  l>ouquetH,  asking 
permission  to  offer  consolation  to 
t  he  jirisonJT  and  to  lea\'e  tracts  and 
flowers  in  the  <-ell.  .  .  .  Hea\'ea 
spare  us  now  from  mush!" 

On  the  basis  of  a  summarA'  of 
the  best  a\  ailable  infonnation 
in  the  ca-se,  the  H«x'hest«*r 
DfinocTot  aiid  Chronicle  agr«i« 
that  the  German  sup<'rdipIomats 
are  resorting  "to  their  old  tricks 
fo  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  the  'stupid  Yanktns.'"  Ofll- 
'•ial  advices  from  Wa.«hington 
and  Paris,  as  this  and  several 
oth«T  papers  point  out,  indi- 
cate that  "it  is  untrue  that  Ger- 
many is  starving."  She  "reai>e<l 
a  har\'est  only  thre«'  months  a^, 
and  cleared  lieUnum  and  north- 
ern Franc*'  of  everything."  Bed- 
sides, "she  has  requisition*'*! 
supplies  from  lioumania  and  tho 
Ukraine."  "Germany  has  tho 
nerve  of  a  pirate,"  cries  a  French 
editor,  "to  raise  the  cry  of  hun- 
irer  after  robbing  us  and  B<-l- 
t;ium."  Considering  the  gt-neral 
food-situation,  no  less  than  the 
resolution  a4lopt«'d  at  Versailh'S 
Iile<lging  ai«l  to  the  (Central 
Powers,  our  «><litors  jigre^  almost 
en  masse  on  the  "nerve"  shown 
by  Dr.  Solf's  appt^als  to  lYi^idcnt 
Wilson  "to  save  Germany  from  starvation,"  and  by  the  (Jerman 
w(»men's  use  of  the  gov«'rnmen1-<"ontr<>!U<l  wireles.*;  to  s«nd  similar 
appeals  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  .lane  Addams.  "ThoM-  are  they." 
comments  the  New  York  Times,  in  amaz-emcnt  rather  than  in 
anger,  aftir  a  brief  nn-apitulation  of  the  German  attitude  toward 
hunger,  de|>ortat ion,  a n«l    infanticitle  in  other  '  '     '       <»n 

the  very  day  of  their  surrender,  In^gin  to  us«  :.  .  .,  —  of 
their  own  th-privations  as  a  pl<\T  for  the  mercy  ihey  have  next* 
shown—  for  the  help  they  have  never  given!"  Then?  is  a  "pceu- 
liiir  shaniele.ssness"  in  this  attitude,  the  writer  eontinuos: 

"A  .strangi»  lacJv  of  jiride  and  dignity,  an  amazingly  childish 
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la<!k  of  the  sense  of  responsibility.  But  they  are  entirely  eon- 
sistont.  When  they  Avere  strong  they  took  wliat  thej^  wanted; 
now  that  they  are  weak  they  ask  for  it.  In  neither  case  have 
they  shown  the  feelings  or  observed  the  obligations  that  are 
supposed  to  be  n'cognized  by  all  human  beings,  merely  as  such, 
nnJess  suffering  from  moral  imbecilitj'.  Their  latest  device 
to  e?^eite  sympathy  is  to  have  their  women  address  to  ours  a 
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C»>pyriK)itt''l  by  ttio  New  York  Tiilnuii:  Assui-iatiou. 

HE'LL  HAVE   TO  TAKE  klS  PLACE  IN  THE  LINE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

cry  for  help!  Thc'v  wouhl  appeal  to  the  women  of  Belgium  if 
the  Avomen  of  Belgium  had  any  help  to  give,  and  would  be 
astonished  and  resentful,  doubtless,  if  response  were  slow  to 
come." 

It  is  this  moral  and  mental  state  of  Germany  rather  than 
any  question  as  to  whether  or  not  she  shall  be  kept  from  starva^ 
tioii  that  has  roused  a  "furor  of  resentment"  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  Allied  nations.  "One  thing  is  laclcing  in  the 
appeals  which  come  by  wireless  from  Germany,"  says  the 
Cle\eland  Prctis.  "That  is,  the  lack  of  any  e.\pr(>ssion  of  apology 
or  repentance.  One  thing  remains  unchanged.  That  is  egoism 
and  selfishness."  Another  editor  suggests:  "If  the  German 
women  who  are  aj)j)ealiug  to  American  women  for  special  favors 
would  kindly  hold  aloof  until  some?  eA'idence  is  fortlicoming  that 
(leTmany  is  not  still  a  rapiWMOUs  wolf,  harmless  only  because 
overpowered,  there  might  be  a  better  diance  of  tluMii  in  the 
forthcoming  drastic  rationing  of  tlie  world."  "Their  songs  and 
shouts  of  hatred  were  as  strident  as  the  men's,"  declares  the 
Syracuse  ru.st'-tStundarcl.  "We  want  returned  the  prisoners  they 
si)at  upon  that  they  may  bo  brought  back  from  semistarvatiou, 
lirl'orc  wo  fee,d  their  persecutors."  "Bight  upon  the  heels"  of 
revelations  that  "the  worst  rumors  of  tli<!  horrors  inllicted  by  the 
lluns  in  Belgium  and  nortliern  France  were  siiort  of  the  actual 
facts,"  the  editor  of  tin-  Venango  (Pi'nnsylvania)  Herald  eom- 
inciits,  comes  this  pl<'a  for  Mssislauce.      lie  declares: 

"We  indignantly  protest.  We  are  willing  to  go  without  to 
tlu'  last  i»(issil>ilil\'  of  sclf-dciiiid  to  fe(>d  France,  to  feed  glorious 
lielgiuMi,  to  feed  England,  if  she  needs  it;  but,  by  all  that  is 
decent,  we  are  not  willing  to  eat  one  more  moutliful  of  war-bread 
or  go  without  one  more  lielping  of  me;il  to  feed  the  brutes  who 
ravage<i  Belgiuui,  the  saviiges  who  bayoneted  little  children. 
the  cities  that  rung  their  <'hurch  bells  when  the  women  and 
children  of  the  Liiftitiiuia  were  nnirdered,  aiui  gave  holidays  to 
their  schools  when  the  schoolchildren  of  London  and  I'aris  were 
mangled  by  the  aii^-raiders. 

"We  have  no  d(>sire  to  add  to  the  sulTerings  of  the  common 


j)eople  of  Germany,  but  we  are  perfectly  willing  that  they  should 
suffer  enough  to  bring  them  to  a  realization  of  their  sins." 

Nor  does  the  common  plea,  advanced  by  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, the  Baltimore  Newx,  the  Seattle  Dailif  Times,  the  Duluth 
Herald,  and  numerous  other  papers,  that  we  must  feed  Germany 
to  keep  her  from  anarchy,  appeal  to  this  editor.     He  writes: 

"Berlin  need  not  whine  to  us  that  the  Germans  must  be  fed 
or  they  Avill  become  even  wickeder  than  thej-  are.  As  well  may 
a  pickpocket,  after  stealing  our  purse,  demand  of  us  a  dinner, 
with  the  threat  of  becoming  a  highwayman.  If  Germany  is  in 
danger  of  anarchy,  it  means,  not  that  we  should  feed  her  and 
hope  that  sh<>  will  be  good,  bvt  that  we  should  garrison  her  and 
make  her  be  good." 

Into  the  midst  of  this  heated  controversy,  wliieh  seems  not 
so  much  a  controversy  as  a  united  and  nation-wide  berating  of 
the  German  attitude  of  mind,  !Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  oiu*  Food 
Administrator,  projects  a  rebuke.  "There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  furor  in  this  country  about  feeding  the 
Germans,"  remarked  IMr.  Hoover  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
departure  for  Europe  to  look  over  the  international  food  situa- 
tion. "We  are  not  calling  upon  the  American  people  to  make 
any  sacrifice  with  a  view  to  feeding  the  Germans.  Remove 
the  water-tight  blockade,  and  the  Germans  will  take  care  of 
themselves."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  hails  this  as  a  mas- 
terly solution,  but  several  other  editors  are  moved  to  wonder 
whether  CJermany  won't  "take  care  of  herself"  by  remo\iiig 
food  from  America,  to  the  benefit  of  the  German  people  and  the 
American  food  profiteers  rather  than  of  the  American  people  at 
large,  "  Of  course  the  people  were  wrong  again,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Erening  Telegram.  "It  was  all  furor  about  giving  up  c)ur 
daily  bread  to  feed  the  Hun  enemy.  .  .  .  But  we  doubt  whether 
Mr,  Hoover  will  be  able  to  persuade  the  Allies  to  lift  the  blockade 
of  Germany,  to  permit  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  fatten  her 
up  (via  America)  for  better  or  for  worse.  Looks  like  more 
furor  coming."  Food  prices  went  up  two  per  cent,  during  the 
month  of  October,  2t)(). ()>')()  tons  of   .\nu'ri<'an  food,   part  of  it 
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A'P    THE  PEACE  TABLE. 

— TiUliill  in  t»io  St.  Louis  Star. 

supi)Osedly  bound  for  (Mrnumy,  were  on  the  ocean  "under  sealed 
orders"  late  in  November,  the  heads  of  the  great  Armour  and 
Wilson  food  interests  i)redict  continued  high  prices,  and  the 
Government  i)lans  a  "Food  Conservation  Week"  on  December  1, 
when  Mr.  Hoover's  "message  on  the  program  of  conser\'a- 
tion  for  the  immediate  future"  will  be  read  in  churches,  clubs. 
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and  other  organizations.  "It  requires  the  liighest  possible 
courage  to  be  magnanimous,"  remarks  the  Cleveland  Press, 
"when  the  exercise  of  magnanimity  means  painful,  pinching, 
long-drawn-out  sacrific*;."  "The  thing  that  makes  the  p<'Oi)l() 
sore,"  remarks  the  Helena  Independent,  is  that  "every  time  the 
B^ood  Administration  urges  conservation"  prices  go  up.  "No 
famine,  but  famine  prices,"  comments  the  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  in  a  widely  quoted  editorial. 

Nevertheless,  "civiliza1i<m  can  not  afford  to  deal  with  bar- 
barism as  barbai'ism  deals  with  civilization  unless  it  wishes  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  barbar- 
ism," declares  the  Detroit  Frce 
Press  in  substantial  agr(;ement 
with  editors  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  and  we  will  feed  even 
Germany.  A  new  note  of  grim- 
ness,  significant  not  only  of  our 
attitude  toward  the  present  j)r()- 
visioniug  of  Germany,  but  of 
the  spirit  in  which  American 
public  opinion  will  turn  to  the 
final  peace  settlement,  is  the  chief 
visible  reaction  to  the  Teuton 
appeal  for  American  sympatliy. 
".Justice,  tempered  with  mercy — 
but  still  justice,"  demands  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Rus- 
sia desei-ves  consideration  be- 
fore Germany,  declare  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Standard,  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch,  the  Boston 
Globe,  and  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
News-Journal.  The  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  declares:  "Wo 
will  feed  Germany  that  she  may 
be  able  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  atonement  —  and  that  we 
may  not,  through  refusal  to  do  so,  sink  to  her  own  level." 
"But  we  will  feed  her  last,"  add  a  dozen  other  dailies,  and  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  comments: 

"There  is  hunger  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Britain,  wo  in  Bel- 
gium, in  Servia,  in  Poland,  shortage  in  neutral  countries,  every 
evil  tliroughout  Russia.  The  Germans  have  ravaged,  ra\ishe(I. 
ravened  in  the  fashion  of  Attila,  their  exemplar  Iluu,  have  stolin 
goods  out  of  households  and  machinery  out  of  factories,  have 
destroyed  what  they  could  iiot  carry  off,  have  sunk  food  cargoes 
innumerable.  To  tiie  chjirity  of  Chi-istendom  the  Germans 
have  committed  millions  upon  millions  of  their  victims.  And 
now  they  ask  charity  for  themselves!" 

"The}'  will  get  what  food  is  necessary,"  in  the  ojnnion  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  "l)ut  that  is  liecause  the  rest  of  th<'  world  has 
more  conscience  and  more  humanity  than  Germany.  They 
shoidd  be  thankful  for  that  fact,  and  stop  whining." 

On  tlie  side  of  purely  practical  considerations,  it  is  not(>d  by 
several  editors  that  the  Alli<>s'  control  of  the  food  sitiuvtion  gi\es 
them  a  powerful  argument,  and  one  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
Teutonic  temperament,  in  case  of  hitches  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. "President  Wilson  does  not  misjudge  (Jermany  when  he 
takes  it  (hat  \\w  closest  road  to  her  tractability  is  through  h«  r 
stomach,"  announces  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  which  ex- 
plains with  mixed  truth  and  humor: 

"As  long  as  Gernumy  conducts  lurself  ju-ojierly  ...  Mr. 
Hoover  will  keej)  her  stomacli  full.  If  she  luu-kjumps,  olT  go 
the  rations.  Worked  i)roperly  and  with  firmness,  this  simply 
can't  lose.     Not  witii  a  (ierniau 

"After  the  first  train-load  of  food  in  each  i)rovineo  is  well 
digested,  then  the  general  scheme  for  Germany  should  be  |)n^ 
sented.  Full  knowledge  that  non-acceptance  would  mean 
failure  to  eat  further  would  do  the  job.  That's  a  safe  bet  if 
over  there  was  one." 


ELKOI'ES   CMiADM 
— Fitzpatrick  iu 


-flow   TIIE   WAR    WAS    WON 

THK  CON'FKSSIOX  of  the  Germiin  armistice  envoy* 
to  Marshal  Fo*;h  that  the  German  Army  was  at  hv» 
mercy,  with  its  reserves  of  men  and  munitions  quit« 
exhausted,  is  recalled  by  our  editors  as  they  h<iar  German 
assertions  that  Hindenburg's  army  was  still  unbroken  at  the 
end  and  gave  up  the  fight  only  because  of  unforturuite  non- 
military  circumstances.  Due  cre<lit  is  given  to  President 
Wilson's   successful   attempts    to   <lrive   a    w«'<lge    Ix-tween    the 

Kais<*r  and  his  pi-ople;  the  pr**- 
Rure  of  hunger  and  disr-ont^-nt  in 
Germany  is  not  under«-Ktimat«-<l. 
But,  the  New  York  World 
points  out,  the  German  war- 
party  "would  pay  little  hw^i  to 
civilian  sufferings  and  eons«'fiuent 
turbulenr-4?  if  it  eould  htill  make 
h«jadway  in  the  field;  Germans 
might  still  l>e  shot  and  hangtid 
into  subjection  if  the  Allir's  and 
the  Amerieaus  could  be  with- 
stood." Only  thrtH-  days,  writ4-3 
a  New  York  Trihiaic  ^•orresfion- 
dent  from  I>on<lon,  s«-parat<-<l  the 
German  Army  'fnjm  eoniplete 
collafjse."  Foch.  wc  are  told, 
"had  prepared  another  great 
attack  <ast  of  the  Meuse  which 
would  have  b«fn  the  coup  de 
grace.''  And  "even  without  this, 
aft^T  three  more  days  of  fighting, 
the  German  -\rmy  wouhl  ha\e 
broken  in  two."  The  Alli.nl 
armies,  it  is  exphiin<Hl.  Ixad  made 
such  j)rogress  in  the  last  days  of  fighting  that  Prin<'e  Hui>- 
f)recht's  seventy  divisions  and  the  German  frown  I*rinc«''s 
si.xtj'-odd  could  not  both  ha\e  escap<'d  through  the  narrowing 
gap  between  the  Dutch  border  and  the  advancing  .VUied  armios. 
At  the  la.st,  according  to  a  eorresi>ondent  of  the  New  York 
Globe  and  Chicago  Dnihj  Neirx,  Germany  was  losing,  on  an 
a\erage,  a  di\ision  a  day  in  efftK-tive  strength  and  ha<l  only 
nine  divisions  in  reserve,  none  of  them  fresh.  From  Januar>'  1 
to  November  5,  according  to  a  British  announcement,  40.*>.OflO 
prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Allies  in  F>an<*e  and  Belgium. 
During  the  la«t  six  weeks  of  the  fighting  twenty-five  German 
di\isions  were  decimated,  writ«'s  Mr.  William  Cook  from  I*aris 
to  the  New  York  ll'orW,  and  he  ix>ints  out  that  Gonnany's 
material  losses  have  V)oen  as  heavy  as  her  losses  in  men:  "otit 
of  IS.OOO  guns  of  all  calibers  that  the  German  .\rmy  had  in 
France  July  lo,  191S."  a  third  have  lieen  captun-d.  The  la->;t 
divisions  brought  ba<'k  from  Russia  are  said  to  have  l»«yn 
"thrown  into  the  battle  without  any  artillery,  trench-mortar,  or 
ma<him'-guu  supi>ort."  These  I<)s.-ies  in  men  and  •Mpnpment,  Mr. 
Cook  hears,  were  cau.sing  a  nipid  decline  in  the  (Jerman  morale. 
Now  that  the  war  is  won.  the  txixTts  an-  beginning  to  ask  who 
di«l  it.  Well,  answers  the  New  York  Tribunf,  it  was  "arlually 
won"  by  "e\'eryl>ody  who  put  his  heart  and  sotd  to  the  job  and 
risked  his  all."  Statesmen.  generaN,  edit«)rs,  the  s<»Idiers  who 
did  the  fighting,  and  the  citizens  who  paitl  the  bills  ha\e,  in  each 
of  the  associatinl  countries,  lHx>n  generously  giving  the  crMit  to 
their  allies.  The  Kmiioria  Ga:cUe  rails  especial  attention  to  the 
characteristically  brief  an<l  modi'st  statement  in  the  ' 
War  Oflice's  announcement  of  the  end  of  the  war:  "In  t' 
second  month  of  a  war  without  jinviHlent  in  history,  the  :  i 

Army,  with  the  aid  of  the  Allies,  has  aohie\-wl  the  defeat  of  the 
enem^-."  Marshal  Foch  h;is  told  Sir  Dougla^';  Haig  that  the 
terrific  siHa:i>h  of   the  British   .\rmy   through   the  Hindcnburg 
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positions  -between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin  was  the  blow  that 
killed  German  hopes  of  maintaining  a  successful  defensive. 
Marshal  Foch  has  likewise  spoken  to  General  Pershing  of  the 
importance  of  the  American  drive  in  the  Argonne  region  and 
told  him  that  the  words  "the  Meuse"  "can  be  borne  with  pride 
upon  the  standards  of  the  American  Army."  But  all  are  agreed 
that  no  one  army  won  the  war.  It  was  a  joint  victory,  and  the 
mihtary  expert  of  the  New  York  Times  thinks  it  "doubtful  if  the 
military  history  of  the  world  records  a  more  perfect  example  of 
cooperation  of  armies  of  different  coimtries  in  the  same  battle 
than  that  of  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  American  armies." 

Why,  asks  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  was  it  that  after  waging 
for  four  long  years  a  defensive  and  generally  a  losing  struggle, 
the  alliance  should  have  "of  a  sudden,  in  less  than  four  months, 
overthrown  completely  every  one  of  its  adversaries?"  It  seems 
to  this  New  York  paper  that  four  causes  united  to  bring  about 
this  year's  climax:  "They  were  the  single  command  of  Foch; 
the  American  reenforcement;  the  quitting  spirit  of  the  Germans; 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  elimination  of  Russia."  In  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  war,  it  points  out  that  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
proved  Germany's  inferiority,  man  for  man,  to  the  Western 
Allies.  In  1918,  Germany,  having  disposed  of  Russia,  started  in 
to  dispose  of  its  opponents  in  the  West.  The  effort  at  first  suc- 
ceeded, but  led  to  the  selection  6f  Foch  as  the  common  leader  of 
the  Allied  armies.  Germany  at  the  end  was  no  longer  in  a  mood 
to  fight,  and  "the  combined  aid  of  soldierly  superiority,  Ameri- 
can aid,  the  removal  of  Russian  di-ain  on  Ally  power,  and,  above 
aU,  the  unity  of  command  was  irresistible." 

The  admission  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeihing's  military  critic 
that  "the  Entente's  Generalissimo  has  shown  that  he  has  some 
understanding  in  the  province  of  strategy,"  is  a  clumsy  German 
r(>cognition  of  the  preeminent  military  genius  which  all  our 
writers  gladly  ascribe  to  the  man  whom  our  leading  journalistic 
student  of  military  history  calls  "one  of  the  half  dozen  great 
commanders  of  armies  "  and  "the  successful  wielder  of  the  most 
intricate  and  colossal  military  machine  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge."  This  "simple  French  soldier,  a  soldier  of  a  re- 
publican nation,  has  broken,  smashed,  and  wholly  demolished 
not  alone  the  German  Army,  but  the  legend  of  German  militar- 
ism"; and  Mr.  Simonds  declares  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
that  "in  combining  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon  with  the 
jiatriotic  loyalty  of  Washington,  Foch  has  written  a  new  and 
splendid  chapter  in  military  history,  imperishable  henceforth." 

Foch's  campaign  from  the  time  he  accepted  the  German 
challenge  is  made  iip  of  three  great  battles,  according  to  Mr. 
Simonds.  In  the  Second  IMarne,  beginning  July  15,  he  defeated 
the  Germans,  WTested  the  initiative  from  Ludendorff,  and  ended 
the  German  advance  which  had  lasted  from  March  21  until 
.July  18.  In  the  Third  Somme,  beginning  on  August  8  and 
closing  in  the  middle  of  September,  he  forced  the  Germans  back 
to  the  Hindeuburg  line.  In  the  battle  of  the  Ilindenburg 
line,  "which  began  with  the  Anglo-Belgian  offensive  in  Flanders 
and  the  Franco-American  thrust  in  Lorraine  on  September 
2G  and  culminated  in  the  gig;intic  and  nuvgnificent  British 
thrust  betweeri  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin  on  October  8,  Foch 
broke  the  Gennan  hold  upon  France,  shattered  their  whole 
colossal  defense  .system,  and  conii)elled  a  retreat"  which  released 
Laon,  Lille,  St.  Quentin,  Camlirai,  and  Douai,  and  made  certain 
the  liberation  of  all  of  France  and  nu^st  of  Belgium.  This  battle 
"wa.s  not  a  series  of  detaclu^d  movements,  but  one  perfectly 
coordinated  operation"  over  a  two-hundred-mile  front  "by 
nearly  a  dozen  armies,  each  of  them  larger  than  the  combined 
forces  of  Meade  and  IxH'  at  (lettysbiirg." 

The  November  story,  contiiuies  Mr.  Siiuond.»;,  "is  one  of  swift 
and  relentless  pursuit":  "by  tlm  British  down  the  valley  of  the 
Sambre  through  Maubeug(!  and  sicross  the  Belgian  frontier," 
"to  the  Belgian  frontier  in  th«'  eent4>r  by  the  French  Annies," 
"to  and  beyond  the  Meuse  by  Pershing's  ytning  army."      Thus, 


"By  Sunday,  November  10,  whose  official  statements,  in 
fact,  close  the  military  history  of  the  war,  the  broken  German 
armies  were  fleeing  eastward  from  the  Dutch  frontier  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Metz.  They  were  still  fighting  back  as  they  retired 
at  certain  points.  They  were  not  yet  routed,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  but  their  power  for  offensive  or  even  for  pro- 
longed defensive  operations  was  at  an  end." 

What  was  the  strategy  that  won?     According  to  Mr.  Simonds: 

"The  trouble  wnth  all  previous  AUied  offensives  had  lain  in 
the  fact  that  all  resources  were  concentrated  on  a  narrow  front 
and  the  concentration  betrajed  to  the  enem3^  the  direction  in 
which  the  attack  was  coming  and  enabled  him  to  make  a  counter- 
concentration.  The  fault  with  the  German  offensives  of  this 
year  has  lain  in  the  fact  that  they  consumed  all  their  energy  and 
resources  in  dealing  one  colossal  blow,  and  when  that  failed  to 
achieve  a  decision  they  had  to  stop  and  prepare  a  new  blow, 
gi\'ing  the  enemy  equal  opportunity  to  prepare  and  to  recover 
from  the  consequences  of  the  first  blow. 

"The  merit  of  Foch's  stratfegj'  has  lain  in  his  ability  to  expand 
the  pressure  over  a  verj'  wide  front  and  multiply  his  partial 
thrusts  so  that  the  enemy  was  never  able  to  get  his  breath  or 
to  anticipate  in  which  direction  the  next  blo^r  was  to  fall." 

This  contemporary  historian  of  the  war  asks  us  to  look  at 
Foch's  successful  campaign  "from  the  side  of  the  obstacles": 

"The  four  lines  of  defense;  the  innumeralde  switch-Hues,  the 
rivers,  and  the  canals;  an  opposing  army  which  fights  well  e\'en 
in  defeat,  still  provided  with  all  the  modern  weapons  of  war.  .  .  . 
But  this  great  army,  these  unparalleled  defenses,  are  all  mastered 
in  less  than  four  months;  the  war  is  won,  for  even  had  there 
been  no  defeats  in  the  East  the  long  succession  of  German  re- 
verses would  have  brought  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  to  the  point  of 
surrender  and  Austria  to  the  verge  of  revolution. 

"What  Napoleonic  campaign  can  be  hereafter  reckoned  to 
surpass  that  of  Foch  as  a  merely  militar\'  achievement?  British, 
French,  American,  Italian,  Belgian  troops,  all  perfectly  con- 
trolled by  a  single  hand,  all  used  with  exact  coordination,  all 
made  to  contribute  to  the  uttermost  of  their  possibilities,  and— 
in  less  than  four  months — supreme  Anctory,  the  smashing  of  the 
German  machine,  the  Germany  Army  plucked  bodily  from  its 
vast  defenses  and  flung  out  of  France." 

In  the  final  scene  of  tliis  triumphant  last  aet,  the  young 
American  Army  played  a  role  which  the  Dallas  Xews  fears  has 
been  overlooked  in  the  rejoicing  over  the  ending  of  the  great 
tragedy.  One  of  th(>  <'learest  brief  nai'ratives  of  our  last  great 
achievement  was  cabled  over  by  an  Associated  Press  correspon- 
dent last  week.  lie  first  informs  us  that  twenty-oiu^  American  di- 
visions, more  than  750,000  fighters,  took  part  in  the  action  begin- 
ning September  26,  known  both  as  the  battle  of  the  Argonne  and 
the  battle  of  the  Meuse.  American  troops  had  shown  what  they 
could  do  at  St.  IMihiel  and  Pershing  was  called  on  to  take  the  diffi- 
cult Argonne  sector.  This  is  a  densely  wooded,  broken  country, 
almost  roadless  and  fortified  by  the  Germans  to  the  last  degree 
of  military  skill,  but  behind  it  ran  the  M6zi^res-Sedan-Metz 
railroad,  which  the  Germans  knew  to  be  their  "life  artery." 
Pershing's  first  success  was  in  bringing  the  First  Army  so  promjit- 
ly  from  St.  Mihiel  to  the  Argonne  line.  Nine  di\-isions  were 
thrown  in  on  September  26,  the  others  coming  in  later,  tho 
some  divisions  remained  on  the  line  for  three  weeks.  The  first 
phase  of  the  action  ended  October  'M.  up  to  which  time  American 
gains  Avere  small,  but  it  was  bitter  fighting  in  woods,  brush, 
and  rapines,  and  it  engaged  thirty-si.x  German  di\isions,  which 
were,  of  course,  uiuible  to  go  to  the  help  of  the  German  armies 
being  haninu>red  by  the  Fri>nch  and  Britisli  on  the  west.  The 
attack  delivered  on  the  morning  of  November  1  "was  the  death- 
blow to  the  German  Army."  In  the  next  six  days  "the  enemy 
threw  in  fourteen  fnsh  divisions,  but  all  in  vain."  Fighting 
e\-ery  foot  of  the  way,  our  Army  averaged  an  advance  of  three 
or  fom-  miles  a  day,  and  "for  every  inil(>  the  Germans  gave  way 
b(>fore  them,  they  were  yielding  another  mile  to  the  British  and 
French  on  the  left."  On  November  2,  the  German  official 
statement  admitted  that  "the  American  attack  had  effected  a 
break-through."  On  the  tUh  American  soldiers  entered  Sedan. 
On  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  armistice  was  signed. 
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THE  ADVANCE  TO  THE  RHINE 

Under  the  Terms'of  the  Armistice 


Final  Battle  Line,  Nov.  11,  1918  .  ■^^^^\f,„„jj}^ 
Neutral  Zone  alonK-the  Rhine  .  .  .|HH||  *  "/-V-y/  I  \  ) 


JuMtry 
"^'^•"^l  \  >       y     H   A   U|^  .  S   A^ 

•0  WILIS  '  _  _ _ 


COr*«»iGHT,   ISlrt.  SV  ruNK  a  W*CNAII»  company,   NtW  VOKK 
THL  MATTNCWS-NOnTNDuP  WODNS,   iurVAtO.   N,  V.     ' 
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WILHELM   TO   THE   BAR   OF  JUSTICE 

THE  INDICTMENT  of  William  HohenzoUorn,  alias 
tho  Kaiser,  by  ci\nli7-ation,  stands  whether  he  al)(li(-ated 
or  merely  Avent  through  a  pretense  of  abdieation  in 
order  to  trick  the  Allies,  and  if  he  returns  to  Germany,  as  some 
predict,  the  call  for  his  punishment  will  only  grow  more  im- 
perative. As  the  promoter  and  chief  plotter  of  the  war  that 
has  drenched  Em-ope  and  the  seas  of  the  world  with  blood,  he 
is  regarded  with  an  abhorrence  that  now  seems  to  have  been 
turned  to  contempt  because  of  his  inglorious  escape  into  Holland. 
No  action  of  his  long  theatrical  career  has  shown  him  up  so 
miserably,  for  think  of  the  former  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
plotted  mastery  of  the  world,  says  the  Buffalo  Neios,  fleeing 
from  his  people  in  the  hour  of  defeat  like  the  meanest  criminal. 
He  stands  alone,  this  journal  adds,  as 
the  lowest  outlaw  that  has  come  into 
the  world  "since  the  record  of  a  man 
has  been  kept."  Yet  there  are  editorial 
observers  who  can  not  overlook  farcical 
aspects  of  the  downfall  of  the  All- 
Highest  to  the  abyss  of  the  All-Lowest. 
It  is  recalled  that  when  the  Kaiser  and 
his  accompanying  generals  were  await- 
ing their  train  in  Belgium,  some  Belgian 
bystanders  asked  sardonically  whether 
the  party  was  boimd  for  Paris,  and  the 
fact  of  Mr.  William  Hohcnzollern  trav- 
eling somewhere  in  Holland  strikes 
the  Detroit  News  as  so  commonplace 
and  ordinary  one  might  tak(>  him  for 
"a  salesman  for  a  toy-factory  or  a 
buyer  for  a  nursery,  seeldng  tulip-bulbs 
in  the  Netherlands,"  or  then  again,  he 
might  be  traveling  "for  his  health." 
Divers  forms  of  vengeance  are  sflggested 
by  press  observers,  tho  the  Toledo  Blade 
beheves  "few  of  the  things  that  ought 
to  be  done  to  the  Kaiser  are  humane 
enough  for  a  civilized  world  to  inflict 
on  him."  While  not  harboring  any  es- 
pecial vindictiveness,  the  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal  feels  it  would  not 

be  any  more  than  even-handed  justice  to  "take  the  entire 
Ilohenzollern  fortune  and  give  it  to  the  Belgians  and  place  the 
family  in  such  straitened  circumstances  that  father's  lace- 
curtain  pants  Avould  have  to  be  cut  down  for  Willie."  That 
bristling  Lucifer,  observes  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  he  of 
the  shining  armor,  the  super-IIohenzollern  of  nine  centuries  of 
generous  breeding,  scurries  into  Holland,  with  who  knows  what 
visions  of  kingly  heads  on  the  block — Charles,  Louis  XVI., 
Nicholas,  among  the  more  notable,  who  had  obstinate  obsessions 
as  to  the  divine  right  of  kings.  With  him  go  variously,  this 
journal  reminds  us,  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  August  of  Saxony,  and 
the  small  Ge^man  king  fry  gen(>rally,  all  buried  under  the  ruin  of 
the  House  of  Ilohenzollern. 

Altho  the  Kaiser  was  reported  to  have  abdicated  before  his 
flight  into  Holland,  the  singular  fact  remains,  as  noted  by  the 
New  York  Sud  and  other  journals,  that  no  document  bearing 
his  sign  manual  renouncing  his  authority  and  power  as  German 
Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia  has  been  given  to  tho  public 
in  his  behiilf  or  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Germany.  The  Sun 
proceeds: 

"This  curious  omission  is  Ihe  more  worthy  of  remark  because 
theimper  in  which  Charles  of  Austria  remitted  his  authority  has 
been  published  throughout  the  world. 

"It  can  not  be  argued  tliat  an  einl)argo  on  ollicial  utterances 
from  (lennauy  has  preventid  the  communication  of  tlu>  text  of 
Wilhelm's  abdication   to   the  belligerent  and   neutral  peoples. 


The  various  channels  for  the  dissemination  of  news  from  BerUn 
are  notoriously  free.  The  propagandists,  headed  by  Herr  Solf, 
find  them  ample  for  the  circulation  of  their  docmnents.  Yet 
not  one  word  of'  the  supremely  important  writing  by  -which 
the  head  of  the  Hohcnzollern  is  declared  to  have  quit  his  im- 
perial and  kingly  offices  has  reached  the  deeply  interested 
peoples  of  other  nations, 

"Why  is  the  Wolff  Bureau,  official  vehicle  for  the  transmission 
of  Kultvr  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth,  silent  about  this  matter 
of  gravest  international  import?" 

While  the  authorities  on  international  law  are  debating  what 
to  do  with  the  ex-Kaiser,  wTites  Mr.  Judson  C.  Welliver,  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Gloln,  opinion  in 
the  capital  is  developing  in  line  with  the  program  that  for  a  long 
time  has  been  favored  by  many  leaders  in  Em-ope,  and  he  adds: 

"Cabled  reports  say  that   the  former  Emperor  was  trying 

to  get  to  the  British  lines  and  sur- 
render himself  when  he  was  turned 
back  by  German  revolutionaries  and 
forced  to  enter  Holland  without  per- 
mission or  arrangt-nient.  If  he  had 
succeeded  in  giA^ing  himself  to  Gen- 
eral Haig  the  British  Government 
would  have  faced  the  question  of  try- 
ing him  for  murder,  of  which  he  has 
been  indicted  by  British  grand  juries, 
I  think  two  or  three  times,  on  the 
ground  of  responsibility  for  air-raid 
killings. 

"Had  he  fallen  into  the  custody  of 
the  British  Army  there  would  have 
been  instant  demand  for  procedure 
under  the  indictments;  something  that 
woidd  have  perplexed  both  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  and  the  jjoli- 
ticians.  With  a  general  election  im- 
pending, the  disposal  of  the  case  might 
have  become  difficult  because  of  its 
effect  on  the  public  mind. 

"But  with  the  Kaiser  in  a  neutral 
country  and  in  one  that  has  no  ambi- 
tion to  become  his  permanent  refuge, 
it  is  possible  for  his  case  to  await  at- 
tention without  prejudice.  If  the  new 
German  Government  should  ask  his  n^ 
turn  to  Germany,  he  doubtless  would 
be  sent,  especially  if  there  were  general 
agreement  among  the  Powers  on  such 
a  course." 

The  Richmond  Virginian  protests 
that  there  can  be  for  the  "arch-criminal  of  the  ages"  no  such 
oblivion  as  that  into  which  his  puppets  Constantine.  Ferdinand, 
and  the  rest  have  disappeared,  and  we  hear  from  sundry 
quarters  the  serious  warning  that  the  Kaiser  is  still  a  menace. 
Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  form  of  govermnent  in  Ger- 
many, the  Charleston  Mail  believes  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  a  reaction,  and  we  read: 

"The  Junkers  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  save  the  old 
regime.  They  will  plot  the  return  of  the  Kaiser,  and  the  ex- 
Kaiser,  who,  in  his  day,  has  been  a  considerable  plotter  himself, 
may  reciprocate. 

"The  mere  abdication  of  the  Kaiser  does  not  necessarily  end 
all  the  troubl(>s  for  which  he.  and  the  system  under  which  he 
ruled,  stand  sponsors." 

The  Milwaukee  Jourtuil  suspects  that  the  Kaiser,  safe  in 
Holland,  may  be  watching  for  some  juncture  of  afl"airs  w  Inch  he 
can  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  yet  this  daily  thus  analyzes 
the  situation: 

".Within  Germany,  he  would  ha\e  been  helpless.  Outside  of 
(icrmany,  he  remains  a  menace.  Possibly  he  may  dream  in  his 
disorden-d  mind  of  a  Napoleonic  'return  from  E.lba.'  when>by 
he  may  be  able  to  gather  together  the  remnants  of  his  power  and 
hazard  another  throw  of  fortune.  If  so,  he  is  tragically  mistaken. 
Germany  is  through  with  him.  These  four  years  he  has  been  on 
trial,  .ludgment  has  been  gi\ en  against  him.  He  is  an  outlaw 
from  justice." 

William  Ilohenzollern  must  be  tried  for  his  high  crimes  against 
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civilization  for  two  reasons,  says  the  St.  Louis  O lobe- Democrat. 
One  in  "firmly  to  eHtal)lish  the  docti'inc  of  personal  responsi- 
bility of  rulers  and  the  other  is  to  setlle  onee  for  all,  in  a  hi^h 
tribunal  on  a  full  hearing  of  all  the  evidence,  all  the  disputed 
questions  as  to  responsibility  for  this  war  and  for  the  barbarous 
practises  that  have  distinf^uished  it  from  other  modern  wars." 
The  St.  Louis  paper  claims  that — 

"This  will  be  the  only  certain  way,  while  witnesses  are  yet 
living  and  documents  are  availa])le,  for  ascertaining  the  histor- 
ical facts.  We  ow(!  it  to  the;  futun*  to  uncover  all  things  thai 
are  hidden,  to  winnow  official  statements  of  their  half  trutlis 
and  falsehoods  and  get  at  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  In  tliis  manner  we  shall  render  it  impossi})i<) 
for  special  phiaders  to  j)resent  their  conflicting  theories  to  con- 
fuse the  future 

"The  late  Kaiser  is  not  tlie  only  German  in  high  place  wh(j 
must  be  brought  to  trial,  but  his  trial  will  surpass  all  others  in 
historic  interest  and  permanent  value  as  an  object-lesson." 

While  some  journals,  including  the  New  York  Mornixtj 
Telegraph,  believe  the  ex-Kaiser  should  be  brought  to  the  bar 
of  justice  with  his  chief  associates  and  punished  as  any  oth<T 
criminals,  others  hold  that  no  sentence,  even  death  by  hanging, 
can  equal  the  punishment  he  must  undergo  by  merely  living. 
To  quote  the  St.  Louis  Star: 

"What  can  compare  to  the  punisliment  which  the  chief  war- 
lord's insane  scheme  brought  upon  himself?  An  outcast  from 
the  country  of  his  birth,  the  country  of  his  fathers,  the  country 
in  which  he  was  the  revered  monarch  for  thirty-one  years.  A 
fugitive!  A  soul  reeking  with  blood,  with  the  agonized  cries 
of  women  and  babies!  Brought  face  to  face  with  defeat,  dis- 
owned by  his  people,  hooted  by  all  mankind!  Death  would 
not  compare  to  that  punishment. 

"Haunted  by  a  shattered  dream,  menaced  by  a  guilty  soul, 
looking  upon  the  ruins  of  his  frenzied  folly,  despised,  disgraced! 
If  he  has  a  conscience  at  all  (and  there  is  a  time*  in  th(^  lives 
of  all  men  when  conscience  stalks  in  unbid)  William  Hohen- 
zollern  to-day  is  suffering  a  punishment  b(>yond  the  power  of 
manlcind  to  impose." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  recalled  by  the  Columbus  Dispatch  that 
some  years  ago  the  British  courts  indicted   William   Hoheu- 
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"DROPPING  THE  PILOT." 

— Cltibli  iti  the  Roohcstor  Herald. 

zolleru  for  murder,  tlu*  crime  consisting  of  having  ordered  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusilania,  and  we  read: 

"Our  prediction  is  that  England  will  hang  William  HoIhmi- 
zollern,  late  Emperor  of  Cierniany.  Antl  tlu>  jjndiction  is 
based  U{)on  a  knowledge  of  England's  record  for  meting  o»it 
justice  to  criminals.  She  is  thi>  one  nation  that  does  not  forget, 
nor  forgive.     Also  she  has  a  habit  of  going  about   things  in  a 


jxrfcc-tly  legal  way.     So  we  predict  that  William  Hoh<'nzollcrn 
will  bo  tried  in  En^^nd,  and  Imngcsd." 

The  Hartford  Courant  would  have  Mr.  HohenzoUern  live, 
and,  if  possible,  make  him  earn  his  living,  and  it  exijnisKeh  tho 
grim  wish  tliat  his  days  be  long  in  order  that  be  "may  have 
time  to  think  of  the  hell  which  he  turned  loose  ujxjn  earth." 


.VNXlOl  S   MOMENTS   FOR    A   WELL-KNOWN    (TIl/KN 

— Kirby  in  the  Xew*York  World. 

Whatever  is  done  with  William,  remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
there  are  other  supercriminals  who  must  not  e.sc.ape  if  justice 
is  to  be  done. 

"The  instigators  and  i)erpetrators  of  F-boat  infamies,  the 
murderers  of  Edith  Cavell  and  Captain  Fryatt,  the  officers  who 
])ermitted  crucifixion  of  prisoners  and  mangling  of  children,  if 
they  can  be  identified,  and  many  other  such,  ineluding  all  those 
responsibhi  for  tlirowing  gas-shells  into  a  French  town  full  of 
civilians  in  tlie  closing  hours  of  hostilities.  It  would  be  unpardon- 
able if  any  of  these  should  be  allowed  to  escape  swift  and  terrilile 
])unishment." 

As  a  caution  against  a  too  hasty  forgetfulness  of  what  Ger- 
many has  been  during  the  past  four  j-ears,  the  Sioux  Falls  Pn-jts 
observes: 

"It  was  not  consciousn(>ss  that  the  Emperor  had  made  Ger- 
many the  foulest  <'riniiual  nation  that  ever  infeste<l  this  troubled 
earth,  it  was  not  remorse,  it  was  not  a  revulsion  of  sentiment 
against  the  horrid  felonies  and  hideous  doctrines  of  German 
Kultiir  as  exemplili(>d  by  \Villi«lm  11. — no  reformation  of  a  raee 
j)r()mi)ted  th(>  demand  that  the  Emperor  abdicate.  The  lYus- 
sian  All-Highest  is  kicked  out  in  disgrace  lM>eause  he  failtnl  to  ao- 
complish  the  thing  his  hoch-hoching  poosf«-st eppers  exix^t«>d 
of  him.  He  failed  to  win  the  war.  he  failed  to  annex  the  territory 
of  other  and  better  peoples,  he  failed  to  spn^id  the  coarse  tvnels 
of  Kiillur  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  »%rlh.  With  extrava- 
giint  ])romise  h(>  led  his  )>e<iple  into  an  enferi)rise  which  1  • 
upon  their  nation  the  unutterable  «leteslatioii  of  all  the  i 
world — and  lirought  them  no  loot.  They  could  forgive  the  diis- 
grace  and  the  degradation  were  th«\v  in  ]x>ss<'ssion  of  loot;  they 
have  shown  that  a  thousand  times  by  glorifying,  deifying,  the 
fiendish  crimes  committed  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  brutal  minions. 
Plaintively  they  have  whined  a  jirofi'st  against  the  universal 
eontctnpt  that  has  be«>n  lu>ap»Hl  ui>on  them,  and  jirofest  not  to 
und»>rstand  it;  but  not  once,  so  far  as  has  ever  b«><Mime  known 
in  this  country,  has  any  important  element  of  the  (Jerman  i>e«iple 
yet  rebelled  against  th<>  frightful  immorality  of  German  praotiso 
and  the  German  standard  of  thought,  not  once  h:is  any  con- 
sideralile  factio!l#n  that  now  unhappy  land  stiught  to  rid  tho 
German  race  of  the  n)ttenni»ss  in  the  Potsdam  palace  on  the 
grotmd  that  the  royal  f'amily  had  done  a  wrong  against  peaceful 
civilization." 
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THE  MAN  WHO  RELEASED  THE  DEMON. 

— -Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

(I'KRMAXY'S   "NEW    FREP]DOM." 


HOW  WILL  HE  USE  IT? 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AT  THE  PEACE  TABLE 

THE  SEAT  AT  THE  PEACE  TABLE  reserved  for 
President  Wilson  is  heartily  offered  by  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments, editorial  observers  admit,  but  some  of  them 
urge  strongly  that  he  should  have  declined  the  invitation,  on  the 
idea  that  he  eau  do  no  more  at  Versailles,  or  wherever  the  Peace 
Conference  may  be  held,  than  he  can  do  in  Washington  through 
the  medium  of  this  Go\ernment's  peace  representatives.  More- 
over, bj-  going  abroad  he  will  be  violating  the  almost  unbroken 
precedent  that  no  President  should  leave  XTnited  States  soil 
and  he  \i'ill  be  lea\'ing  this  coimtry  at  a  time  when  home  prob- 
lems as  vital  and  coiri])lex  as  any  across  the  Atlantic  will  b(? 
engaging  Congress.  Fear  is  exprest  in  some  quarters  also  that 
the  traditional  Wilsonian  idealism  may  be  too  strongly  injected 
into  the  consnlfations  of  the  conferees.  Another  apprehension, 
felt  by  some  journals,  is  stated  by  the  Boston  llvrald  (lad.  liep.) 
in  these  words:  "With  our  President  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
the  world  would  naturally  believe  we  expected  to  assume  a 
h^adership  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  map,  and  that,  we  think, 
we  liave  no  right  to  ask  for  ourselves  or  for  the  chosen  head  of 
our  Kci)ul)lic."  This  is  a  time  for  "a  certain  national  modesty," 
the  Boston  daily  points  out,  reminding  us  that  in  proportion 
to  i)articii)ating  populations,  Great  Britain  has  had  fifty  bo\s 
killed  wliere  we  ha\'c  lost  one  and  Franci'  has  suffered  at  a'higlitr 
ratio.  And  because  our  services  were  of  value  in  turning  tlic 
scale,  "we  ou^hl  not  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  dominance  of 
the  situation."  In  llic  statement  from  the  White  House  an- 
nouncing President  Wilsou'.s  int(>ntion  to  attend  tlie  Peace 
Conference,  we  read  the  following: 

"The  Presidiiit  exix'cis  to  sail  for  France  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  regular  ses.sion  of  Congress,  fT)r  tlie  purpose  of 
taking  part  in  tlu>  discussion  and  setth'uu'ut  of  the  nuiin  features 
of  the  treaty  of  peace.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  him  to  renuiin  throughout  the  sessions  of  the  formal  l*«'ace 
Confeniice,  but  his  presence  at  tht>  outset  is  neces.sary  in  order 
to  obviate  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  di.scussion  by  cal>le 
in  determining  the  greater  outlines  of  the  final  treaty  aloul 
which  he  must  necessarily  l)e  eonsull(>d.  ^'  will,  of  course, 
be  accomj)anie(l  by  delegaies  who  will  sit  as  nu'  representativts 
of  the  United  States  throughout  the  Conference." 


In  the  view  of  the  New  York  Clnhc  fWep.\  when  the  President 


returns,  leaving  behind  the  formal  peace  delegation,  the  Amer- 
ican representatives  will  be  much  dwarfed  and  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  may  be  quoted  to  them  with  varying  interi^reta- 
tions.  In  the  confusion  their  weight  may  be  less,  and  Tlic  Globe 
adds: 

"In  another  respect  the  President's  appearance  at  Versailles 
and  on  European  rostrums  will  scarcely  be  welcome.  If  David 
Lawrence,  his  faithful  Kosner,  is  to  be  believed,  the  President 
entertains  ideas  akin  to  those  entertained  by  the  Briti-sh  Labor 
party  and  the  minority  of  French  Socialists.  If  this  is  so,  liis 
advocacy  of  tliem  in  Europe  vill  necessarily  savor  of  intrusion 
I  into  delicate  domestic  controversies  concerning  which  all  peoples 
are  sensitive." 

Some  journals,  including  the  New  York  Time.t  (Ind.  Dein.^, 
wonder  whether  the  I'resideut  has  "so  little  confidence  in  his 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  men  for  the.sr  high  errands  that  he 
imist   needs  go  himself,"  and  the  New  Vt)rk  World  (Deni.')  says: 

"The  evident  purpose  is  to  place  himself  in  a  position  where 
his  views  can  the  more  I'eadily  be  imprest  ujmju  the  Conference, 
whether  in  the  shaping  of  its  jjeace  treaties  or  in  forwarding  his 
own  cherished  ideal  of  a  league  of  nations. 

"But  where  in  Europe  can  there  be  found  a  rostrum  for  such 
expression  equal  to  that  of  the  Hall  of  the  House  at  Washington, 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  representatives  of  KM).(K)(),()0() 
people?" 

But  among  dailies  that  believe  the  l*resident  ought  to  attend 
the  Conference  is  the  Haltinuire  Sim  (Ind.  Deni.),  which  ob.st-rves: 

"It  now  appears  that  the  proposal  that  i*resident  Wil.soJi 
should  attend  tln>  Peace  Confi  niice  cont('mi)lates  no  extended 
stay,  but  nu'n  ly  attendance  at  the  opening  or  a  few  of  the  more 
important  sessions.  In  su<-h  an  adventure  we  can  see  no  possi- 
bilities of  great  harm  and  tremendous  possibilities  of  good.  The 
President  stands  in  a  peculiar  way  for  a  i>eace  of  justice  as  com- 
pared with  a  peace  of  bargaininir.  Tlure  is  no  other  living 
statesman  whose  words  would  carry  so  much  weight  with  th(< 
people  of  every  country  who  .M>arn  for  such  a  peace." 

While  it  is  a  bold  decision  that  Mr.  Wil.son  makes  to  sit  at 
the  [xace  table,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.). 
even  tho.><e  who  for  widely  different  reasons  have  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  the  step  will  i)erhai)s  agree  that  he  is  in  a  better 
position  than  the  public  to  measure  the  urg<'ncy  of  the  need  for  it, 
,in<l  this  journal  adds: 

"For  the  v«tv  reason  that  the  United  States  stands  somewhat 
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apart,  with  no  direct  (louccrn  in  many  of  tiic  important  concrnte 
issues  to  bo  settled,  its  influence  for  a  riffht  settlement  must  he 
made  chiefly  by  wiriniri}^  aeceptaiiee  for  rij^lit  ^f  neral  proi)ositioiis. 
"if  soundly  laid  down,  clearly  defined  and  iu-ce[>ted  by  all 
in  the  same  sense,  general  princii)les  ^,o  far  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  details;  if  there  is  no  such  clear  and  cordial  preliminary 
understanding  the  best  thouglil-oiil  forrtmlas  licl])  little.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  a  frank  exchange  of  opinion  at  the  outset 
might  not  merely  hasten  the  desired  settlement,  but  lift  the  en- 
tire proceedings  to  a  higher  level.  Tho  Mr.  Wilson  has  Ix-en 
accused  of  'note-writing,'  nobody  has  a  keener  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  spoken  word,  as  was  shown  when  he  amazed  (Congress  b_\ 
addressing  it  instead  of  sending  it  a  voluminous  message." 

Among  other  journals  that  approve  the  Pn^sident's  decision 
are  the  Brooklyn  Kagle  (Ind.  Dein.)  and  The  ChrUtinri  Science 
Monitor  (Ind.),  which  n^minds  us  that  almost  a  year  ago  it 
discust  the  jjresence  of  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  Peace  Conference  "as 
something  more  than  a  possibility,  as  a  practical  incv  itability." 
and  it  now  adds: 


'"The  broad  questions  of  \>o\\c\,  laid  down  in  hiis  own  fourteen 
points,  may  be  and  will  })e  rapidly  settled.  When  that  hac  \u-in 
accomplished  none  of  the  jtrincipal  plenij/otentiaries  will  remain, 
month  after  month,  while  the  question  i«  wttled  whether  thin 
villag(}  or  that  vilhige  shall  remain  on  this  side  or  that  side  of  the 
new  frontier.  The  British  i)lenii>otcntiarir-h  will  as  w-rtainly 
return  to  London,  long  before  all  thew^  details  are  fixt,  as  the 
Italians  will  return  to  \UntH',  and  there  will  be  nothing  what^'ver 
to  prevent  Mr.  Wilson's  ship  from  sUn'ring  for  N'ew  York  within 
a  quite  reasonable  time. 

"Even,  however,  if  there  should  be  some  slight  inconvenience^ 
suffered  through  the  President's  departure  from  Washington, 
it  is  nothing  to  the  in<onvenience  which  would  l»e  sufTerM  by 
his  absence  from  the  Conference.  Not  even  Colonel  House 
nor  Mr.  Lansing  could  speak  with  his  authority  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Conference.  N'or  would  the  demfx-ra^-ies  of  Kurope  pay 
quite  the  same  attention  to  thrir  utterances  a>  to  those  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  \uxh 
made  for  himself  a  plare  in  the  regard  of  the  demorracies  of 
Europe  which  no  other  man  in  the  Uuiti'^I  States  could  possibly 
hope  to  hold." 


A   FEW   PEACE   POINTERS 


Now  the  war's  over  our  troubles  begin. — Chicago  Tribune. 
The  flnost  thing  about  a  war  is  tho  end  of  it. — Detroit  Nctv.i. 
You  may  swallow  your  peach-.stones  now. — Chicago  Tribune. 
Won't  somebody  tell  the  profiteers  the  war  is  over? — Detroit  Journal. 
RETRinuTiON  for  the  Germans  may  take  the  form  of  supplying  them 
with  American  food  at  present  prices. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Kaiser's  greatest  needs  right  now  are  an  ofHciating  clergyman 
and  some  paid-up  life-insurance. — Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

That  boasted   German   efficiency,   it   now  develops,   c-ould   do   every- 
thing   but    get    results.  —  Detroit    Free 
Press. 

The  "work  or  flight  order"  found 
the  Clown  Prince  all  ready. — Columbia 
Record. 

Wb  have  now  to  supply  the  one  omis- 
sion in  our  war-machine  —  brakes.  • — 
Boston  Herald. 

The  world  has  at  last  been  made 
safe  for  churches  and  hospitals.  — 
Washington  Star. 

Now,  is  there  any  other  gentleman  in 
the  audience  who  has  a  hankering  for 
world-dominion? — Columbus  Dispatch. 

We  surmise  that  tho  cooties  will  regret 
to  learn  tliat  the  war  is  over.  A  pleasant 
time  was  had  by  Ihem. — Columbia  Record. 

Hostilities  of  the  world-war  ceased 
at  the  eleventh  hour  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  the  eleventh  month  of  tlie  year. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

Every  Gorman  faniil.v  should  be  fur- 
nished witli  an  appetizing  list  of  food- 
cargoes  sent  to  tho  bottom  by  l/-boats. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Hims  think  the  armistice  terms 
are  harsh.  The  Hun,  of  course,  is  noted 
for  the  gentleness  of  his  peace  condi- 
tions.— Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  trouble  with  this  war-gam(>  was 
that  it  ran  into  extra  innings  and  Ger- 
many had  no  reli(>f  pitcher  or  pincli- 
liittors. — Rochester  Po.'it-Express. 

Keports  that  the  HohenzoUem  family 
managed   to  salvage  $98,000,000  out  of 

the  wreck  won't  buoy  the  spirits  of  those  left  to  pay  olT  the  indemnity. 
— Newark  News. 

.\   Few   Supplementary   Peace   PRoeosmoNs  to  the   President's 

Fourteen 

XV.  Germany  must  abandon  all  its  claims  to  Shakespeare  and  |nil>- 
lic.ly  apologize  to  his  memory  for  liaving  asserte<i  lliat  he  wtis  a  German. 

XVI.  linless  otherwise  dispos(>d  of,  tlie  Crown  Prince  nnist  grow  a 
full  beard,  wear  smok(>d  glasses,  and  take  other  st^^ps  that  may  l>e  sug- 
gested later  to  disguise  a  mug  of  which  tlie  world  has  become  very  tiretl. 

XVTT.  Hindenliurg  sliall  be  re<iuired  to  spend  tlie  rest  of  his  days 
pulling  the  nails  nut  of  that  wooden  statue  of  him  in  Merlin  for  use  in  the 
rebuilding  of  llelgium. 

XVIII.  The  Turks  shall  be  forbiddiMi  to  live  in  Etirope,  .\sia,  Africa. 
South  America,  or  Australia.  They  can  use  their  own  judgment  about 
attempting  to  .settle  in  North  America.— ^'Iyrfl(■l/.s■r  Herald. 


TUKKK    IS   A    DKSTINY    THAT    SIIAI'KS   Ol  H    KNUS 
— Morris  for  the  Geoiye  Matthew  Adams  Ser^•ice. 


It  was  quite  a  war  while  it  lasted. — Detroit  News. 

The  Kaiser  is  weh^ome  in    no  man's    land. — Columbia  Wcora. 

The  Italian  "boot"  proved  that  it  ha<l  the  kick. — Sarannah  Neves. 

Big  Bill  has  quit  Germany,  but  a  l>ig  bill  remains. — Brooklyn  Eaule. 

IIohenzollern  dynasty  is  "versenkl."  but  not  " spurloB." — Wall  StrrH 
Journal. 

Can  it  bo  possible  that  the  Czocho-Slovaks  are  to  get  home  rule  atiead 
of  the  Emerald  Isle? — New  York  Morning  T<U graph. 

Germany  is  ncvcrthrlcss  ahead  of  the  game,  tho  it   lias  lost  the  whole 

world  if  it  has  gained  it«  own  souL — 
Houston  Post. 

Gavrilo  Phinzip  is  dead,  but  his 
bullet  goes  on  knocking  off  crowns.-  - 
New  York  Sun. 

We  may  now  have  to  march  in  and 
make  CJermany  safe  for  the  Germana. — 

Columbia  Stale. 

Needed:  One  new  excuse.  We  can't 
go  on  ))laming  everythmg  on  the  war. 
—  Waterlown  .Standard. 

The    prediction    is    that    army   cook* 

who  get  safely  back  home  will  expf-rience 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  wife-  -Knortiilr 
Journal  and  Tribune 

When  news  came  from  Holland  tliat 
t  he  KaLser  had  been  int<Tned  many 
liop<><l     tliat    the    word    had    l>een    mii- 

spclUxl. — St.  lAiuis  Star. 

Germany  can  not  ex|>aad  without 
coloniesi.  crif«  Dr.  Solf.  Well,  who 
wants  the  accurst  country  to  cxiwindT — ■ 
Kingston   (New   York)    Whig. 

WiLHEi.M  wantdd  to  go  down  in  history 
as  the  gn'at«ist  of  the  great.  He  has  suc-- 
c<'<h1<h1.  But  the  gr(vit<'st  of  the  gri'at 
what? — Knorrillr  Journal  and  Tribune. 

Anyhow,  the  men  liet  ween  thirty-sev«-n 
and  forty-six  who  latM)riou.sIy  prepared  to 
answer  all  the<jucri»««  in  the  quest ionnairo 
learncKl  a  lot  a)>out  thcnifX'lves. —  liii.yion 
Globe. 


Sekino  as  how  Bill  has    been   rrying 

for  a  place  in  the  sun  ever  since  Clev««- 
land's  first  term,  we'd  like  to  put  in  a  g<XHl  wonl  for  him  so  hell  got  a 
sunny  evil.— Columbia  JUeard. 

.SipposE  the  KaistT  will  now  be  rtfiTrinl  to  as  "  prct<'nder  "  to  the  throne 
of  Pru.ssia.  TIk'  rOle  will  come  easy  to  hlni.  He  has  been  a  preteodor 
all  his  life,  -  .Vrir  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  new  llun  n'>gime  d»vlarcis  that  the  Gonnan  Republic  will  Ix-  held 
open  for  all  foreign  jxMipUw  that  may  wish  to  join.  No  groat  nish  to 
gt>t  in  has  yet  be<Mi  innk\^.  -Clrrrland  Press. 

The  Gcvman  naval  officer  who  regn>tted  tliat  the  Gentian  FItvt  Ivad  to 
be  surreliderixl  without  being  Ixvit^-n  unknowingly  expnist  the  Hmti- 
nient.s  of  every   l-'.nglish  and   .\merican  sailor.  —  Nnr   York  Sun. 

"VVh.vt  enemies  tjie  Britons  are!  Ye  gods^  They  are  murderous  ctit- 
tlirrwits.  thugs.  niunlen>rs,  thieves,  putrid  decadent*.  deHOendant«  of 
criminals,  the  sixiiment  of  the  scum  of  Kurj^pe."—  Rhrinisehr  Wrstfiliyrhf 
/.eitung.  But  otlierwi.s«>,  of  I'XMirse.  we  an-  all  right. — CasstlVf  SatMrdny 
lieriew  [Lufidon). 
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British  ollii'ial  iiholo^'iaph.      C^pv  i  i^'Iil<  <l    I'V    TiKltiw  ^.l   \    I'li'Icrwood,    \c\v   Tml, 


BRITISH  TOMMIES  CHEERING   THEIR  VICTORY  AT  ST.   QUEXTIX. 

Tliesc  are  members  of  a  South  Stafford  and  North  Stafford   regiment  who  gained   llicir  objective  by  swimming  the  St.  Quentin  Canal  with  life- 
belts.   Aside  from  this,  they  caiJtnred  two  bridges  across  the   canal,  which  enabled   them  to  move  tlieir  guns.    This  was  at  one  time  a  part  of 
the  Hindcnburg  line,  which  crumbled  iinder  the  "hammer-blows"  which  boys  like  these  delivered. 


THE   COMING   BRITISH  ELECTIONS 


A  MOST  INTERESTING  ELECTION,  upon  the  liazie.st 
issues,  is  now  about  to  be  fought  in  Britain.  The 
-  London  papers  tell  us  that  never  before  in  the  history 
of  Parliament  have  the  old-time  political  parties  been  in  such  a 
cliaotic  condition,  and,  to  cap  all,  tlicy  remind  us  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  the  Premier,  is  a  man  without  a  partj-.  No  one 
quite  seems  to  know  where  the  Liberal  party,  led  by  Mr.  Asquith, 
stands,  tho  the  Unionists,  led  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  are  more 
or  less  supporters  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  Labor  party,  up 
t(i  the  present  rather  wavering  allies  of  the  Premier,  will, 
say  most  of  the  prophets,  go  to  the  poll  in  opposition  in  the 
hope  of  securing  a  Labor  Ministr3\  Whatever  happens,  we  are 
told,  the  next  House  of  Commons  will  not  present  the  ex- 
coiitional  features  of  tlic  last.  In  1910,  when  the  present  Parlia- 
ment was  electo<l,  the  Liberals  secured  272  members  aud  their 
Conservative  opponents  came  back  mth  exactlj'  the  same 
number,  the  result  being  that  the  sixty-five  Irish  Nationalist 
members,  had  the  whip-hand  of  Parliament,  which  they  used  to 
force  the  Lilierals  to  pass  the  Home-Rule  Bill.  This  time 
entirelj'  new  conditions  prevail.  The  rise  of  Sinn  Fein  in 
Ireland,  in  the  opinion  of  the  strongly  Home-Rule  Manchester 
Guardian,  spells  defeat  for  the  Nationalists,  who  will  be  replaced 
in  most  instances  l)y  Sinn-Fein  members  who  will  never  appear  at 
Weslniiuster.  Another  interesting  feature  results  from  the 
Representation  of  the  People's  Act  of  1918,  which  not  only 
largely  increases  the  electorate,  but  permits  women  to  vote 
for  the  llrst  time.  Prior  to  the  act  about  8,000,000  males  wer(> 
qualilied  to  vote.  Now  al)out  1(),(X)0,(HKJ  men  and  0,0O0,(XXJ 
Avomen  will  go  to  the  i)<)lls,  being  representecf  bj*  one  member  for 
70,000  of  the  population  in  Great  Britain  and  one  niem1x>r  for 
every  43,000  in  In^land.  What  the  outcome  will  be  no  one 
can   predict.     But  journals   of   cA-ery  variety  of  politi<'al  shade 


admit  that  there  is  no  direct  issue  to  put  before  the  countr\. 
and  nianj^  are  of  the  opinion  a  new  party  will  come  to  birtli 
during  the  election  campaign.  The  Torj'  London  SaiurJa;/ 
Review  puts  the  situation  thus: 

"The  next  election  Avill  lie  a  repetition  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
Khald  election  of  1900.  The  country  will  be  asked  to  support  tlic 
Government  in  bringing  the  w^ar  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
This  will  be  the  Central  party.  ...  It  Avill  sweep  the  country, 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  majority  will  be  contributed  by 
voters  who  in  normal  times  would  be  described  jis  Conserva- 
ti\'e.  .  .  .  There  will  be  five  or  six  parties,  or  factions,  who  will 
run  candidates  in  opposition  to  the  Minist<>rialists,  and,  in  the 
confusion,  many  of  tliem  will  be  returned.  The  most  respectable 
of  tile  opponent  factions  wiU  be  the  remnant  of  the  Liberal 
party,  led  by  Mr.  Asquith,  and  his  lieutenants,  !^Iessrs.  Herbert 
Sanuiel  and  Kunciinan,  a  jiarty  still  strong  Avith  the  strength 
of  the  non-conformist  conscience  and  A\Tlh  the  adherence  of 
free  trade.  In  the  Bolshevist  attempt  to  rob  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  Avhich  Avill  folIoAv  the  end  of  the  war,  most  of  the 
old  Liberals  Avill  join  the  Central  or  ConserAatiAe  party.  The 
number  of  this  party  returned  at  the  ensuing  polls  Avill  largely 
depend  on  Mr.  Asquith's  rhetorical  success  and  on  the  use  he 
nuikes  of  the  fre(>-trnde  policy. 

"The  Labor  party  Avill  be  split  into  three  sections — the  old 
Trade  Unionists,  led  by  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Hodge,  possibly 
supi^orted  by  Mr.  HaA-elock  Wilson  and  the  Sailors'  and  Fir(>- 
nu'u's  I'nion;  the  Intenuitionalists,  or  Bolshevists,  led  by  Mr. 
Hend«'rson;  and  that  concourse  of  mutually  repulsiAe  atoms, 
.sometimes  called  the  Independent  Lsvbor  party,  and  made  up  of 
the  Union  of  DcMiocratic  (\)ntr()l,  the  Fabians,  and  Messrs.  Ram- 
say MacdoiKild  and  Snowden." 

The  frank  acknowletlgmenl,  by  the  Unionist  and  Lloyd 
George  papers,  that  the  election  Avill  be  "Khaki"  moA'es  the 
editor  of  the  Liberal  London  Daily  News — a  bitter  opponent 
of  Lloyd  George — to  fury.     He  writes: 

"So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  one,  either  inside  or  outside 
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the  Goverunient,  wants  an  election  except  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
It  is  claimed  by  his  inspired  voices  in  the  press  that  he  wants 
it  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  mandate  for  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. But  a  mandate  can  not  be  given  without  an  issue  Vjeing 
raised.  Is  it  the  intention  to  present  tlie  country  with  a  peace 
policy  and  ask  it  to  vote  on  that?  Nothing  is  less  likely.  There 
is  no  peace  policy,  and  quite  recently  Mr.  Bonar  Law  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  the  subject  either  in  the  House 
of  Commons  'or  in  any  otlier  House.'  Is  it  conceival)le  that  a 
eubjectwhich  can  not  be  mentioned  in  Parliament  can  be  suddenly 
presented  to  the  country  as  the  issu(;  in  th<"  midst  of  a  rough-and- 
tumble  election?  The  suggestion  is  plainly  dishonest.  No  one 
knows  what  the  Government  policy  is — not  even  the  Govern- 
ment.    For  there  is  no  i)olicy 

"In  these  circumstances  we  know  that  the  election  would  not 
turn  on  the  peace  policy  or  the  future.  It  would  turn  on  khaki. 
It  would  be  an  election  for  'catching  flats' — for  olitaining  a  blank 
check  for  five  years  on  a  wave;  of  momentary  feeling.  '  1  have 
prepared  my  election  address,'  said  a  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  other  day.  'It  is  brief.  This  is  it:  "I  app(!al  to  you 
for  your  support  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that  has  won  the 
war."'  An  election  fought  on  those  lines,  and  at  this  time  it 
would  bo  fought  on  no  other,  would  be  an  insXilt  to  the  ndtion." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  another  Liberal  paper  generaU\- 
reported  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  Mr.  Asquith,  thinks  that  the 
election  should  not  be  held,  altho  it  admits  that  under  the  Con- 
Btitution  a  new  Parliament  is  long  overdue.: 

"There  will  be  a  large  number  of  three-cornered  contests  in 
which  anything  may  happen,  and  a  great  many  others  in  which 
there  will  be  none  but  i)ersonal  issues  between  candidates  pro- 
testing that  their  policy  is  identical.  A  House  so  elected  can 
not  have  any  permanent  authority  or  be  more  than  the  child  of 
emergency.  'The  real  motive — as  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
every  one  who  can  read  large  print  and  remembers  the  election 
of  1900 — is  not  to  regularize  the  constitutional  position,  but  to 
catch  the  favorable  tide  of  military  success  and  turn  it  to  ac- 
count for  the  people  in  power 

"When  the  peace  comes  and  the  new  issues  are  straightened 
out,  it  will  be  necessary  at  once  to  hold  another  election,  and 
any  attempt  to  strain  the  authority  of  a  Parliament  elected  in 
the  pr(?s(mt  exceptional  circumstances  would  certainly  land  us 
in  most  serious  trouble." 

The  Parliamentary  com^sjjondent  of  The  Westminster  Gazette 
tells  us  that — 

"The  Prime  Minister  is  to  go  to  the  country  with  the  cry  of 
'Vote  for  the  man  w^ho  won  the  war.'  He  is  thus  to  get  a 
free  hand  in  the  peace  terms,  and  1  am  assured  that,  imh^ss  his 
Conservative  friends  pr(>\('nt   him,   Mr.   TJoyd  George  will  put 


forward  a  social  jirogram  which  in  to  pro\'e  verj*  alluring  to  the 
working  classes.  In  this  way  Ijal>or  discont<^nt  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  votes  for  the  (Coalition,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  sail 
into  office  as  the  new  and  really  popular  'National  party.'" 

The  Con.servative  Evening  Standard  thinkij  that  this  is  a  golden 
moment  to  form  a  new  party — under  Lloyd  fif-orge,  who  is  now 
as  popular  with  the  Tories  as  he  was  exeeratc-d  ten  year8,ago: 

"Our  younger  statesmen,  both  ConBervalive,  Liberal,  and 
Labor,  witH  their  eyes  on  the  i)resent  and  the  future  rather 
than  on  the  past,  will  have  a  gn-at  oi>iKjrt unity  pres<'nt4-<i  to 
them  to  evolve  from  the  ('oalitiou  a  new  Center  or  National 
party  free  from  the  prejudices  which  had  grown  up  during  the 
Victorian  era  till  they  became  second  nature  to  many  mis- 
guided men." 

The  Socialist  London  New  Statesman  sees  trouble  ahead: 

"An  election,  it  is  generally  8upix)8ed,  would  replace  thn 
Nationalist  majority  by  a  Sinn-Fein  majority.  How  would 
that  help  us  at  the  Peace  Conference?  And  there  is  the  spfvrial 
position  of  Labor.  Mr.  Lloyd  (Jeorge's  cue,  it  would  app<«r, 
is  to  bring  a  general  charge  of  unpatriotism  against  the  Lal>or 
party  chiefs.  Already  one  of  his  most  intimate-  organs  n-ff-rs 
regularly  to  Mr.  Henderson  as  'the  Bolshe\ist  hader.'  What 
effect  can  such  misrepresentations  of  Labor's  prowar  majority 
have  but  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  its  antiwar  minority? 
It  would  be  the  story  of  the  Kedmonit^'S  and  Sinn  Fein  o\er 
again.  And  suppose  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  chicane  triumphed 
and  the  responsible  leaders  of  I^abor  were  prostrat^ed,  does 
any  one  suppose  that  the  millions  of  trade-unionists  in  the 
workshops  would  take  it  Ijing  down?  ObA-iously  the  strik<* 
problem  would  assume  a  new  sharpness,  in  proi>ortion  as  Labor 
felt  the  strike-weapon  to  be  the  only  weapon  left  to  it 

"That  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  some  new  and  great  qualities 
as  a  Premier  only  a  churl  would  deny.  His  defect  is  a  habit  of 
keeping  his  action  and  utterance  on  a  lower  moral  level  than  that 
of  any  of  his  great  predecessors.  How  far  he  is  or  is  not  chainiid 
to  this  level  and  unable  to  shake  clear  of  it  jjosterity  will  judge, 
especially  from  his  action  now.  It  is  not  parties  alone  that  a 
khaki  election  may  divide  off  into  sheep  and  goats." 

So  far  no  election  slogan  has  been  in\ented  by  an\  party,  but 
in  a  speech  to  his  Liberal  followers  Lloyd  George  thus  defined 
the  issue  on  which  he  will  go  to  the  polls  on  December  14: 

"The  mandate  of  this  Government  at  the  forthcoming  election 
will  mean  that  the  British  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference 
will  be  in  favor  of  a  just  peace." 

This  looks  like  the  revival  of  Disraeli's  slogan  at  the  election 
of  1880,  after  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  of  "Peace  with  Honor." 


British  <n\i'  ftl  i>lu'toi;rft|>h.     Copyrinhlod  by  I'ndcrwouii  4  l*ntU>r«\HHi.   New  York 

ONE   OF  OKUMANY  S  CKIMES  AO.MNST   HUMAMTV. 

A  hospital  lioinl)ed  t).v  tho  lluns.    Fourteen  lar/e  Red-Cross  sijtns.  distinctly  paintod.  roruted  any  claim  of  h  mistAko.     Aft4M-  killine  and  mjunnti 
our  helpless  wounded,  (he  Iluiis  now  ask,  in  tho  name  of  "humanity,"  tha^  wc  xranf  thoni  a  "  maunanimous  '  pwn^ 
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GERMANY   PLAYING   THE   "BABY  ACT" 

PEOPLE  DROPT  DOWN  DEAD  in  the  streets  from  star- 
vation in  Poland  during  the  long  years  of  war-agony 
hatched  by  Germany,  without  one  word  of  pity  so  far  as 
we  could  discover  in  the  German  papers  reaching  this  office. 
Ai-inenians,  too,  died  like  flies  from  mere  thirst  while  portly 
German  guards  kept  the  Moslem  Turks  from  giving  water  to 
them.  Yet  not  a  German  word  of  regret  was  heard  in  the 
homeland,  even  when  the  German  missionaries  in  Turkey  wrote 


TUE  LAST  LINE  OF   DEFENSE. 

— Passing  Show  (London). 

home  a  stinging  rebuke  to  their  own  Government  that  would 
raise  blisters  on  any  less  hardened  psychology.  But,  to  use  a 
naive  Teutonic  expression,  "that  is  war."  When  the  fighting 
ended,  no  doubt  the  air  |would  be  filled  with  pathetic  appeals 
for  food  for  the  starving  Poles,  Armenians,  Ser\nans,  and  the 
2,000,000  Russian  prisoners.  So  one  might  think.  Thus  far, 
however,  the  appeals  coming  from  Germany  seem  to  be  entirely 
and  absolutely  for  aid  for  the  oppressors,  and  not  one  word  for 
the  opprest.  Indications  in  the  news  are  that  food  will  be 
sent,  but  purely  to  prevent  the  rise  of  Bolshevism  that  may 
infect  other  lands.  Since  the  armistice  was  signed,  we  have  been 
assailed  by  a  constant  series  of  notes,  wireless  messages,  and 
appeals  to  women 'telling  us  that  the  poor  dear  Germans  are 
starving,  and  sending  heart-rending  appeals  for  food.  On 
this  point  the  London  Saturday  Review  has  a  word  to  say  whit'h 
at  the  moment  is  singidarly  apt: 

"The  Germans  must  either  bully  or  cringe  to  somebody — 
'it  is  their  nature  to.'  Tlicy  thought  that  lliey  had  got  hold 
of  'a  softy'  in  President  Wilson,  and  so  they  began  to  beslaver 
him  with  compliments  as  their  protector,  the  savior  of  the 
world,  who  was  going  to  fight  witli  tlicni  for  thv  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  Mh>  fre<>doni  of  coniniercc.  Hut  tlie  Puritan  professor, 
who  happens  just  now  to  be  the  absolute  ruler  of  a  hundred 
million  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
was  not  to  be  caught  by  the  chafT  of  Prince  Max  or  Dr.  Solf, 
being  quite  aware  that  there  are  some  animals  of  whom,  as 
Pope  said, 

"  It  is  the  slavtT  kills,  and  not  the  bite." 


Germans,  are  now  reminding  us  that  in  the  hour  of  victory  it  is 
our  duty  to  be  "magnanimous."  The  German  sympathizers 
are  letting  no  grass  grow  under  their  feet.  On  the  day  aft«r 
the  armistice  was  signed,  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  wrote: 

"The  end  of  active  hostilities  finds  Germany  in  a  state  of 
extreme  exhaustion  and  internal  unrest  such  as  is  inevitable 
after  the  radical  governmental  changes.  It  seems  remarkable, 
however,  in  these  circumstances,  that  so  far  the  radical  up- 
heaval has  not  manifested  itself  in  bloody  excesses. 

"This  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  the  German  nation  in  setting 
its  house  in  order  will  avoid  anarchy;  a  comparatively  calm 
evolution  is,  of  course,  to  be  heartily  wished  for  in  the  interests 
of  the  German  people  themselves. 

"In  its  present  condition  the  German  nation  needs  sympathe- 
tic support  from  aU  sides.  It  needs  the  material  and  moral  aid 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  order  to  get  back  on  its  feet  and  re- 
organize its  national  existence  under  new  conditions. 

"In  this  dark  and  fateful  hour,  the  German  nation  needs  the 
sympathy  of  the  world,  and  particularly  the  United  States,  and 
this  sympathy  ^\^1I  not  be  withheld  if  the  reorganization  goes 
on  in  an  orderly  manner." 

Another  New  York  German  paper  makes  a  strong  bid  for  our 
sympathy  for  the  poor  Germans,  so  distrest  with  the  after- 
math of  war.     The  New-Yorker  Herold  says: 

"The  great  upheaval  in  Germany,  according  to  all  the  news  at 
hand,  has  been' as  thorough  as  could  possibly  be  imagined.  The 
mood  of  the  masses  for  a  political  change  was  so  overwhelming 
and  manifested  itself  with  such  force  and  directness  that  the 
classes  which  hitherto  ruled  and  their  representatives  could  not 
even  dream  of  offering  resistance 

"We  exprest  the  view  weeks  ago  that  a  revolution  in  Germany 
would  not  bring  about  such  chaotic  conditions  as  we  saw  ari.'se 
in  Russia.  Owing  to  its  organizing  power  and  its  love  of  order, 
the  German  nation  will  promptly  overcome  disorder.  The 
need  of  peace  and  bread,  that  was  what  made  the  force  of  the 
German  revolution  so  irresistible.  Thv  masses  in  the  Allied 
countries  will  now  be  able  to  concentrate  upon  their  needs.  ' 

Stephane  Lauzanne,  the  editor  of  the  Paris  Matin — a  paper 
which  above  all  others  has  stimulated  the  French  morale,  even 
in  the  darkest  days — bids  us  beware  of  all  this  "sob  stufi"."  He 
reminds  us  that  these  "good  Germans"  who  are  now  pitifully 
extending  their  empty  plates  toward  us  are  the  same  "good 
Germans  '  who  cheered  the  torpedoing  of  the  Liiaitaiiia,  with  its 
freight  of  innocent  women  and  children,  who  permitted  the 
sinking  of  hospital-ships  without  "batting  an  eyelid,"  who 
looked  on  calmly  and  even  approvingly  while  their  sons  ravished 
and  raped  and  pillaged  in  defenseless  Belgium.     He  proceeds; 

"It  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  'good  German  people' — the 
same  German  people  who  shouted  with  glee  when  the  Lusitania 
was  sunk  and  little  American  children  drowned.  The  (lerman 
Socialists  are  noisy  now;  they  were  silent  when  Belgium  was 
invaded,  when  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  was  signed.  Let  them 
be  silent  now.  When  the  American  boys  arri\ed  in  Chateau- 
Thierry  they  found  packages  wrapt  up  and  addrest  to  the 
'good  people  of  Germany' — packages  which  contained  things 
stolen  from  our  homes  in  the  French  city — there  were  letters 
found  also — letters  from  'tlu^  good  people  of  Germany' — ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  similar  'presents'  sent  them  in  the  past. 

"There  are  no  'good  German  people'  except  those  that  are 
dead." 

Mr.  Lauzanne  reminds  us  that  "there  is  no  magic  in  the  word 
democracy,"  and  that  because  a  people  assume,  more  or  less 
.sincerely,  a  democratic  form  of  government,  they  do  not  change 
their  nature  overnight.  He  reminds  us  that  the  hungry  Ger- 
nvAW  appealing  for  our  aid  to-day  is  the  same  hectoring  German 
who  has  consistently  despised  us  in  the  past.  How  far  he  is 
right  can  be  seen  from  what  the  Frankfurlef  Zeilung  had  to  say 
a  few  short  weeks  ago  when  it  wrote: 

"We  are  not  criminals  in  cliains  who  need  to  do  penance  in 
saekcloth  and  ashes.  We  want  to  reach  an  understanding  and 
conipensati^  differences  as  eqi:als  among  equals,  but  we  wonld 
rather  shed  tlie  la,st  drop  of  our  blood  than  make  anj'  disgraceful 
submi-ssion." 


All  the  sentimentalists,  all  the  pacifists,  all  the  concealed  pro-  The  London  Times  quite  solemnly  bids  America  to  beware  of 
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the  Germans,  who,  it  says,  "are  atleniptiiif^  to  inaiieuvrr 
President  Wilson  into  the  position  of  trustee  for  Germany," 
and  it  goes  on  to  warn  us  to  beware  of  magnanimity  l)oth  now 
and  at  the  Peace  Conference.     It  continues: 

"Presid(!nt  Wilson  is  unlikely  to  be  the  victim  of  Prussian 
guile.  The  main  interest  of  Uie  German  i)eople,  as  distinguislicd 
from  the  interests  of  those  who  hav<i  made  its  name  a  l)ywor(l, 
is  that  out  of  this  conflict  shall  come  a  peace  just  and  lasting. 
Such  a  peace  can  not  be  the  work  of  Germany  or  of  the  German 
peoplf!,  who  have  shown  no  sense  of  justice,  or  mercy,  <jr  u])- 
rightness,  but  have  consistently  measured  morality  by  the 
standard  of  ruthless  force.  The  pvsbCf  must  be  the  work  of  the 
Allied  peoples  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose; 
governm(!nts  have  now  to  face  aTid  to  disf^harge  a  task  of  im- 
measurable responsibility  in  a  spirit  of  trusteeship  for  the  future 
of  mankind. 

"Whatever  intercourse  may  be  necessary  with  enemy  rep- 
resentatives must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  practical  applica^ 
tiou  of  negotiable  details.  The  indisputable  terms  of  a  just 
peace  must  be  agreed  upon  ])y  th(;  Alli(>s  and  the  United  States 
in  advance,  and  accepted  unelianged  ])y  the  enemy." 


THE   SWISS    CENTER   OF  BOLSHEVISM 

PERSISTENT  PROPAGANDA  of  tlu;  Bolshe\nk  gospel 
has  been  undertaken  by  Lenine  and  Trot/.ky,  whose  desire 
to  convert  th(j  world  to  their  way  of  thinking  if  almost 
religious  in  its  intense  fervor.  Switzerland  they*  have  selected 
as  an  ideal  center  for  the  dissemination  of  their  tops\'turvy 
doctrines,  and  this  excites  the  apprehension  of  the  Journal  de 
(lenhve,  which  devoted  .several  columns  for  four  days  to  the 
"menace."  The  London  New  Europe  has  carefully  digested 
this  mass  of  material  and  tells  us  tliat  "it  is  quite  clear  that 
L(mine's  intention  was  to  make  Switzerland  the  source  of  dis- 
contcmt  and  unrest  exprest  in  extreme  revolutionary  forms, 
:in<l  from  there  spread  his  doctrines  into  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Austria."  How  Lenine  hopes  to  stir  up  the  Swiss  The  New 
Europe  describes: 

"The  first  place  in  Lenine's  program  is  occupied  by  a  rec- 
ommendation that,  as  far  as  possible,  Switzerland  shall  be 
denationalized.  He  wishes  to  see  brought  about,  he  says,  a 
(•los(i  union  between  Swiss  workers  and  Avorkers  of  foreign  na- 
tionality for  common  action  against  all  forms  of  Sozialpntrio- 
iismus.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that  L<mine's  ])rogi"am 
shall  be  carried  out,  for  the  Socialist  jiarty  of  Switzerland  to  Ix; 
captured  by  the  extrc^me  revolutionary  section. 

"But  Lenine's  interference  with  Saahss  domestic  jmlicy  goes 
even  further.  One  of  the  most  hotly  contested  proposals  put 
forward  during  the  war  was  the  Socialist  i)opular  initiative  for  a 
direct  Federal  tax.  If  this  had  been  carried,  a  decisiAc  blow, 
it  was  thought,  would  haAe  been  dealt  at  the  Swiss  cantonal 
system  and  the  federal  constitution 

"Wherever  a  strike  movement  has  manifested  itself,  from 
just  causes  or  not,  there  Lenine's  followers  are  to  direct  their 
attention  and  turn  the  tide  of  discontent  into  the  channel  of 
revolutionary  action.  Tliese  are  Lenine's  words  on  the  subject: 
'The  best  means  of  dragging  concessions  from  the  bourgeoif^ic 
is  not  that  of  transactions  or  arrangements  touching  their 
interests  or  their  pr<>judices,  but  the  organization  and  the  ju'ep- 
aration  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  masses  against  the 
hourgeoisie.  Thus  we  may  be  certain  that  the  more  widc^-spread 
our  jn'oiiaganda  the  wider  will  be  the  extent  of  tlu^  ])ublic 
whicii  we  may  be  able  to  jH'rsuade  of  the  necessity  for  tiiis  pro- 
gressive tax,  and  the  greater  will  b(>  the  anxiety  of  the  bourgeoisie 
to  make  concessions,  and  we  shall  i>rofit  by  each  one  of  these 
concessions,  be  it  never  so  small,  to  extend  an<l  strengthen  our 
struggle  for  th(>  integral  expropriation  of  the  bourgeoisie' 

"Finally,  Lenine  urges  tlie  inculcation  into  the  mind  of  the 
Swiss  people  of  J^he  doctrines  of  antimilitarism.  In  his  view 
the  Swiss  Army  and  all  national  armies  exist  not  for  the  purpos(> 
of  their  country's  defense  or  the  nuiintenance  of  its  neutrality, 
but  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  bourgeoisie.  At  no  time  ani 
Socialists  justified  in  giving  their  supjwrt  to  votes  of  credit  for 
military  purjwses,  and  ev(>n  if  Switztn-laiul  wen<  dragged  into 
the  war  Socialists  would  be  exi)ected  to  oppose  with  all  their 
energy  th(<  principK>  of  national  defensi>.  Oidy  in  oiu^  instance 
eould  supi^ort  for  a  war  by  Socialists  be  justitied,  namely,  when 


the  country  has  Ix-en  converted  into  a  8<K;ialist  8tat<',  and  th" 
armies  are  to  l>e  used  for  the  defeiu**;  of  the  proletariat  sn^aiasl 
the  bourgcoiiiie. 

"  li«friine  would  not  havr-  .Socialists  refuw  l«  w^rve  in  thcVrmy. 
It  is  their  duty  to  a<;quaint  thenu»<lvt;K  with  the  uwj  of  armK,  bo 
a.s  to  be  able  to  turn  them  a^ainnt  tlie  bourge/ntiie  when  the  jtraiiCT 
moment  arrives." 

A  cal)Ie  <lispatch  from  Bei-n  draws  attention  to  the  danger 
that  Lenine's  activities  in  Switzerland  firing  to  Anglo-Saxondom : 

"Many  will  think  the  BolKhe\-ik  alarm  is  Oernmn  pnjpaganda 
trying  to  frighten  England  fr<»m  ,\merica,  but  one  can  not  too 


THK    LIBERATORS. 

KiKsT  Boi^HKViK*— '•  I.ct  luc  sec:  we"\('  ina<l«'  an  end  or  law.  rrodit, 
tr<'atit\>!,  (he  Army  and  the  Navy.    Is  there  an.\  ihin^  els«'  to  alM)!ish''  " 

Skcovd  Holshevik^"  Wliat  al)Out  war'  " 

Fiii-ST  BoL-suKViK— •  Good!  .Vud  jK-aft;,  too.  .\wa\  wiih  iHiili  of 
'om!"  — Punch  (London^ 

strongly  insist  that  Bolshevism  must  not  be  riiliculed,  but  taken 
very  st>riously.  Already  such  Swi.ss  bookshops  and  kioslcs  as 
Germany  controls  disjjlay  books.  j)amplilets.  and  jx^riodicaJs 
by  Lenine,  Trotzky,  and  otiier  Bolsiiexik  leaders  and  writers. 
Tlu\v  are  i)ubiished  in  Gennan.  Italian.  Fn  n<-h.  and  English. 

"The  Bolsheviki  have  their  own  print ing-worLs  n«ar  B«-rn 
and  1().()(K),()(K)  rubles  are  admitt<'d  to  have  lM»on  plai'ini  in  the 
Swiss  Bank  to  the  credit  of  their  proj^agjinda." 

On  the  other  hand,  (he  Swi.ss  corresiK»ndent  of  the  London 
Morning  Post  considers  that  there  is  much  cry  over  little  w<x>l, 
and  that  all  this  B<tlshe\  ik  excitement  is  artilicially  eiigim'«'red 
by  German  agents  in  an  endeavor  to  tvmixT  the  wind  to  their 
own  shorn  lamb,     lie  writes: 

"We  arc  repeatedly  told  that  if  the  iVIlie.s  insist  ujwn*  too 
hard  tt>rms  the  result  will  be  the  outbreak  of  Bolshevism  in 
Germany,  whielrwill  invohi'.  first,  neutrals  and  then  the  whole 
world.  This  warning  is  partiodatly  well  calculat^ni  to  flp|x>al 
to  the  p«'ace-loving  Swi.ss.  altho  unfortunately  for  the  .m-'  "■••  iii 
such  manifestations  of  di.-sgrder  as  havi-  o<'curre<l  in  Sv  .1 

hav»>  beeiv,  (ieliberat«ly  engineere<I  by  German  :»gent>.  .Sii.h 
Bolshevik  tendencies  as  ha\«'  manifested  themselves  in  SwitzAT- 
land  apix'ar  to  me  entirely  alien  in  <-hara<'tor,  in  s«>  far  as  they 
are  not,  on  the  one  hand,  oulbn'aks  of  youthful  !'■  '  .ii 

the  part  of  larrikins  c«»rrupt»>«l  by  German  inlhienc  .,« 

other,  an  exprt^ssion  of  impatience  on  the  j>art  of  the  Swiss  at 
the  manner  ui  which  it  is  considered  that  tiiefull  ixiwersenlni!?tt>d 
to  the  Federal  Council  havi'  occasional! v  Invn  exircisitl." 


From  the  Press  Illustrating  Service 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  MACHINE. 

One  of  the  great  Caproni  planes,  monsters  of  the  air.  tliat  are  the  latest  achievement  of  the  impossible. 


HOW  AVIATION   HAS   DONE   THE   IMPOSSIBLE 


INVENTION  IS  LARGELY  tlie  achievement  of  the  im- 
possible— or  of  that  which  was  always  considered  impossible 
until  somebody  did  it.  This  has  been  especiallj^  true  of 
aviation.  The  airplane  itself  was  an  impossibility  until  it 
actually  flew,  and  almost  every  improvement  on  the  original, 
machine  has  been  voted  an  impossibilitj^  untU  it  was  proved  a 
success.  The  great  Caproni  planes — aerial*  cruisers — are  the 
latest  practical  contradictions  of  asserted  impossibility.  Henry 
Woodhouse,  \dce-president  of  the  Aerial  League  of  America, 
writing  in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  October  31), 
quotes  the  fo]lo\^ang  dictum  as  everywhere  accepted  until  verj^ 
recently,  and  as  having  greatly  delayed  the  building  of  large 
planes:  "Airplanes  twice  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  present 
ones  are  impossible  because  as  the  size  of  the  wings  are  doubled 
the  thickness  of  the  wings  must  also  be  doubled,  and  j'ou  soon 
reach  the  point  where  the  airplane  can  onl>-  lift  its  wings." 
He  goes  on: 

"As  late  as  March,  1917,  when  Admiral  Fiske  urged  the 
building  of  large  torpedo  planes  he  was  l)egged  by  'experts' 
not  to  risk  his  wonderful  reputation  by  urging*something  mechan- 
ieall.v  impossible.  Immediately  aft(T,  th<>  country  Avas  thrilled 
with  the  cro.<;s-country  flights  made  by  Cai)tain  Kesnati  witli  a 
Caproni  biplane,  whidi  was  sent  to  the  United  States  with  a 
larger  Caproni  triplane  by  the  Italian  Government  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  large  airplanes.  One  of  Cai)tain  Kesnati's 
flights  took  liim  to  Waslnngton.  wliere  the  machine  was  held  on 
exhil)itioti  for  a  number  of  days.  While  it  was  on  exhibition 
Admiral  Fiske  went  to  see  it  and  received  an  offer  from  the 
Italian  authorities  to  u.-^e  the  machine  to  conduct  his  experi- 
inciits  in  laun<*liiiig  torpinloes. 

"Those  who  said  large  airplanes  were  impossible  had  failed 
to  tak<'  into  consideration  tlie  fact  thai  the  wing  of  the  average- 
sized  air])lane  weighs  a  fraction  over  one  pound  pvr  square  foot, 
and  is  siipiiosed  to  lift  clos(>  to  ten  pounds  per  square  foot  at  the 
nornuil  lift-drift  pressure,  so  that  if  the  tliickness  and  weight  of 
the  wing  should  even  be  lrel)h>d  the  argument  advanced  against 
the  large  mach'ne  would  still  be  fallacious.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  judging  large  airplanes  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
consider  that  ou  the  whole  they  are  more  efficient  than  small 


ones,  because  they  lend  themsehes  to  many  more  improvements 
in  wing  curves,  stream-line  members,  and  mountings  than  do 
small  machines.  It  may  also  be  considered  that  there  is  a  rather 
great  saving  in  weight  in  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  three 
sets  of  instruments  and  control  wheels  because  the  machine  is 
three  times  as  large  as  the  average-sized  machine,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  engine  mountings  by 
three  or  four  times  because  the  machine  is  three  or  four  times 
larger  than  the  average  airplane. 

"I  recall  how  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  in  1002  'proved  beyond 
question'  that  it  would  be  'impossible'  for  a  hea\-ier-thau-air 
machine  to  rise  from  the  ground. 

"iVfter  the  Wright  brothers  made  their  first  flight  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1903,  and  for  five  years  after,  people  all  over  the  world 
disbelicAcd  that  an  airplane  coidd  actually  fly.  Some  ad- 
mitted that  it  could  rise,  like  a  skipping-stone,  but  would  be 
unable  to  turn  in  the  air.  The  reports  of  the  Wriglits'  circular 
flights  before  190S  were  not  believed,  and  the  circle  of  Henri 
Farman  in  France  in  1907  was  held  as  being  a  stunt.  Then  in 
I9O8,  Wilbur  Wright  proved  beyond  doubt  in  his  flights  in 
France  tliat  circling  was  part  of  flying.  He  took  the  word 
'impossible'  out  of  the  aerial  dictionary. 

"Only  six  years  ago,  when  the  Aero  Club  of  America  ofl'ered 
to  order  scAeral  airplanes  to  compete  for  the  International 
Ai-iation  Trophj-  and  required  that  the  airplane  make  a  speed 
of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  it  was  criticized  very  generally 
by  peoi)le  who  held  that  airplanes'could  only  be  used  for  scouting, 
and  that  for  that  purpose  a  speed  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  an 
hour  was  best.  They  lield  that  beyond  tliat  speed  the  observer 
could  not  get  a  good  \'iew  of  what  was  going  on  below  him. 
When  the  Aero  Club  of  America  authorities  an.swered  that  speed 
would  be  one  of  the  principal  faitors  in  military  airi)lanes, 
because  they  would  be  employed  in  fighting  and  for  bomI>- 
drojiping.  the  so-called  authorities  then  asked,  'What  will  yon 
fight  with — your  fists?'  The  Aero  Club  authorities  stated  that 
machine  guns  and  bonibs  would  be  used,  and  the  technical 
obstructionists  present(Ml  matlieinatical  computations  to  show 
that  the  recoil 'of  a  gun  and  the  dropping  of  a  bomb  weighing 
more  than  fifty  pounds  would  upset  the  airplane.  We  know 
now  that  it  does  not.  but  many  people  believed  them. 

"Tliose  who  expit'st  the  possibility  of  equipping  airplanes 
with  two  or  more  nu>tors  were  considered  visionary,  and  again 
mathematical  computations  were  presented  to  show  first  that  a 
machine  equipped  with  two  motors  woidd  be  unable  to  lift  its 
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own  wfight,  and,  rpcoihUv,  lliat  if  one  motor  stopt,  tin-  other 
would  make  tho  machine  spin  around  and,  j)resuriiahly,  disaster 
would  follow. 

"The  United  States  is  inde})ted  to  Caproni  and  liis  very  aljle 
representatives,  Capt.  Silvio  liosnati,  Capt.  Ugo  d'Annunzio, 
and  Lrf)opoldo  Belloni,  for  demonstrating  the  value  of  tlie  largf- 
machines  and  proving 
that  large  machines  do 
not  grow  old  wliile  they 
are  being  manufactured, 
as  is  often  the  case?  with 
small  machines  — •  l)e- 
cause  large  machines 
can  be  used  for  night- 
))ombing,  when  they 
cannot  be  seen  by  the 
enemy,  and  ther<>fore 
do  not  h^ve  to  fight 
the  enemy's  combat  air- 
planes or  to  continually 
dodge  the  fire  of  anti- 
aircraft batteries.  The 
only  time  that  the  lattta- 
has  to  be  done  is  when 
tlie  bombing  liegins  and 
the  enemy's  search- 
lights search  the  sky  for 
the  bombing  airplanes 
and  the  anti-aircraft 
batteries  try  to  build  a 
})arrage  fire  to  make  the 
))rogi-ess  of  the  bombers 
difficult." 


l'..|Mil:,,    \|,',-l  ,,,,1. •.. 

THE   MAIL  EXPRESS  OF  THE   ('<)M1N(;    DAY. 
These  baby  airplanes  inea.sure  only  tifteen  feet  from  lip  to  tip 


NEAR-GLASS 

SV  B  S  T  1  T  U  T  E  S 
for  glass  are  in 
demand,  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  the 
real  thing  due  to  tlu' 
exigencies  of  the  war. 
Even  in  this  country  it 
has  been  felt  by  milk- 
men, manufacturers  of 
bottled  goods,  and  e^•en 
the  thrifty  housewife, 
trying  to  do  her  bit  by 

preserving  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  France,  where  heavy 
bombardment  has  been  going  on  for  foin*  years,  the  losses  in 
window-panes  and  glassware  of  all  kinds  are  many  times  as 
great.  In  those  regained  areas  where  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion has  alreadj'  begun,  many  ingenious  substitutes  are  being 
proposed.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Scienlific  American  Supplement 
(New  York,  November  2): 

"One  admirable  suggestion  is  that  window  space  shall  be 
divided  by  bars  of  lead,  wood,  or  other  suitabl(>  material  into 
small  partitions  as  was  the  common  jn-actise  among  our  ancestors, 
to  which  the  diamond-shaped  panes  in  old  houses  bear  witness. 
Large  panes  which  luive  been  cra<'ked  can  be  cut  up  to  till  these 
smaller  spaces.  Another  ad  vantage'  is  that  small  i)!ines  can  be 
shipped  with  much  less  exi)ensivo  packing  and  with  far  less  loss 
by  breakage  than  the  large  sheets  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed. 

"Another  proposition  is  to  mak«>  use  of  various  substitutes 
which  lack  the  perfect  transparency-  of  glass  to  fill  the  windows 
of  cellars,  stables,  garages,  «'tc.,  A\h<>r»>  a  bright  light  is  n(»t 
required 

"Siloxid  is  a  glass  having  a  blue  tinge;  it  is  composed  of  silica 
and  certain  acid  oxids  such  as  those  of  zirconium  and  of  titanium. 
Artificial  micti  is  mad(>  by  mixing  40.")  parts  of  gre»>n  saitd  with 
12  parts  of  bauxite  and  30.5  parts  of  calciiunl  magnesia,  the 
niixtuni  being  fused  in  the  electric  fm-nace;  14  parts  of  alkali 
are  then  added  to  iX)  per  cent,  of  this  and  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
slowly.  While  tln^se  ))roducts  are  transparcMit  they  are  com- 
paratively costly.  There  are  various  derivati\»^s  of  cellulose, 
however,  which' are  quite  inexpensive  and  which  make  excellent 


substitute's  for  glass  where  full  transparency  is  not  demand*^]. 
Among  these  are  r-elloijhane,  which  is  made  by  coatfulatiag  eellu- 
lose  in  a  solution  (tf  \iwoM'  by  means  of  a  salt  of  amnjonia,  and 
celliti!,  which  dissolves  in  a^'ctic  ax-id  and  gives  with  camphor 
a  mass  which  n-senibles  celluloid.  Other  substance's  proi>os«^ 
are  gelatin,  which  has  been  diss<jlve<l  and  then  drie«l  in  she^'ts 

of  the  sizerequin'd.  and 
various  product  sd<*rivb<l 
from  cawin  an<l  albu- 
minoid boilies,  such  as 
bakclitx-;  again,  we  may 
employ  synthetic  n-sin. 
which  is  jjrejjarefl  by 
the  c«indensation  of  the 
))lienols  under  thejnflu- 

iiK-e  of  formol 

The  exhibit  offen-^l 
uiidi-r  the  name  P.  A. 
T.,'  is  formed  of  two 
slnH'ts  of  paper  whieh 
adhere  <'losely  but  are 
strengthened  by  the 
interposition  betwe«-n 
them  of  stout  St  rands  of 
hemp;  translucency  is 
im|>arted  by  a  special 
.■-ort  of  glue  w  hi<-h  unit<-s 
the  two  sheets,  and  by  a 
flexible  varnish  covering 

the  exterior 

"So  -  ealled  ■  V'itro- 
("ellose,'  which  is  insolu- 
l)le  in  wat^T  and  imper- 
vious to  atmospheric 
attack,  is  <*omj)os«'d  of 
an  ex-tremely  fine  and 
light  nutal-lattice  work 
covered  with  a  sub- 
stance which  is  neither 
inflammable  nor  explo- 
sive, as  is  celluloid.  This 
sort  of  pane  can  be  set 
in  windows  like  ghiss 
either  by  moldings  or 
by  means  of  putty.  The 
price  in  Fran«*e  is  16.."» 
francs  ($;i.;iO)  |X'r  square 
meter.  Another  substi- 
tute offered  is  "flexible 
glass,'  constituted  like 
the  pnx-eding  by  a 
product  which  is  trans- 
lucent and  iniper\  ious  to  both  air  and  water  combin«'d  with  an 
openwork  support  (tarlatan,  muslin,  gauz*-.  fine  light  metal  cloth. 
etc.).  the  whole  then  being  covered  with  an  even  and  flexible 
film.  This  kind  of  pane  is  exceedingly  flexible  .s<i  that  it  can 
be  rolled  up  when  it  is  to  be  transi)orted;  it  is  put  in  position  in 
window-sashes  by  means  of  strips  of  wood  ta<*ked  in.  This  is 
sold,  when  the  support  consists  of  tulle,  at  .")  francs  ($1")  per 
squar*'  m«>ter,  and  for  \'2..'t  francs  (.*2..'>01  i)er  square  meter  when 
the  support  is  metal  textile." 


B.\BY  AIRPLANES  —  Airplanes  »)f  less  wing-spread  than 
some  of  the  larg«st  albatross  of  the  South  .Seas  are  Ixnng  pro- 
ducted  in  England,  according  to  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicairo. 
November).     Says  this  magazine: 

"The  wings  of  these  tiny  machines  extend  only  l.i  feet, 
\vhih>  idbatross  ha\'e  b«M>n  known  to  meastire  17  an<l  IS  f«vt 
from  tip  to  lip.  It  is  c<insidert><l  likely  that  ain-nift  of  this 
type  will  prove  valuable  to  the  aerial  mail  service  after  the  war 
is  won.  K-irge  machines  will  no  doubt  be  ust^d  for  long  non- 
stoi>  flights,  but  ft)r  maintaining  int«'rurban  service  the  small, 
less  expensive  planes  quite  probably  will  be  employe*!,  at  least 
in  England,  it  is  i-ontendtHi.  Tlu>  artists  dniwing  pn<s»^nted 
herewith  is  intendtnl  chiefly  for  cojnparative  pur|>»»s«"s.  It 
shows  ouv  of  the  small  airi^Lnnes  taking  on  fuel  in  n  \ill."i4r<' 
street,  while  a  mail-bearing  parachute  floats  earthward  from 
a  large  'through  express'  living  aloft.  One  is  struck  by  the 
thought  that  a  l.Vfoot  airplane  would  Otvujiy  no  i  in 

a  village  street  than  some  farmers  hayrjick.  altli.  \hh\ 

that  airmen  will  not  get  in  the  habit  of  alighting  in  such  places." 
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THE   WORLD'S   STRONGEST   FIBER 

THE  STRONGEST,  most  durable  textile  fiber  in  the 
world,  a  native  of  our  island  territory  of  Hawaii,  will  be 
a  candidate  for  introduction  in  the  fiber  markets  of  the; 
nations  as  soon  as  Yankee  ingenuity  discovers  methods  for 
cultivating  and  working  it.  Olona  is  its  native  name,  and  it  has 
been  prized  by  the  islanders  for  generations.  Tests  have  shown 
it  to  be  eight  times  as  strong  as  ordinary  hemp,  asserts  Vaughan 
JMcC'aughey,  writing  from  the  College  of  liawaii,  Honolulu,  to 
Science  (New  York),  and  three  times  as  strong  as  the  famous 
Manila  fiber.  Its  pliability  is  remarkable,  and  its  durability  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  olona  fishing  nets  over  a  hundred  yeai-s 
old  are  still  used  by  Hawaiian  fishermen.  Especially  considering 
that  its  habitat  is  swampy,  wooded  localities,  commonly  con- 
sidered useless,  it  is  remarkable,  says  ]\Ir.  JSIeCaughej-,  that  the 
plant  should  not  be  widely  cultiAated  and  commercially  ex- 
ploited. The  fiber  plant  investigator  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  objects 
that,  as  the  results  of  experiments  made  in  1907,  it  was  discovered 
that  no  American  spinning-mills  were  equipped  with  machinery 
suitable  for  luuidling  the  peculiarly  long  and  tough  fibers,  while, 
as  for  cultiv'ating  the  plant,  says  this  same  autliority,  experiments 
would  be  necessary  "which  would  prol)ably  })e  no  less  expensive 
than  the  designing  of  proper  machinery  to  handle  the  fiber," 
objections  which  seem  to  be  rather  indictments  of  our  ciiltivators 
and  manufacturers  than  reasons  for  not  availing  ourselves  of 
this  fiber. 

Mr.  McCaughey  gives,  so  far  as  is  known  to  him,  "the  first 
and  only  extant  concise  and  comprehensive  account"  of  the 
plant  with  the  poetical  name  and  the  highly  practical  character- 
istics. The  olona  is  mentioncnl  in  many  of  tlio  old  Hawaiian 
songs  and  legends,  he  saj^s,  and  continues: 

"The  single  species  latifolia  was  named  with  reference  to  the 
large,  broad  leaves,  which  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
plant.  It  is  an  erect,  woody  shrub,  four  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
sparingly  dividing  into  stout  branches.  It  is  from  the  thick 
bark  of  these  wandlike  erect  shoots  that  the  highly  prized  fiber 
is  obtained. 

"The  natural  habitat  of  the  olona  is  the  lower  and  middle 
forest  zone,  lying  on  the  mountains  between  elevations  of 
800  to  1,800  feet.  It  never  occurs  naturally  in  the  open  or  in 
dry  sections.  The  favorite  habitats  are  deep,  cool,  gloomy 
ravines,  or  moist  slojx'S  that  ar(>  well  scret^ned  by  forest  cover. 
It  inhabits  all  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  archii)clago.  It  occurs 
in  little  patches  or  thickets  here -and  there  in  the  forest,  but  is 
nowhere  abundant.  It  do-^s  not  form  continuous  stands; 
r<i)ro(luction  is  not  vegetative  but  ap|)art'utly  always  from  seed. 
In  any  one  sjjot  the  colU^ctor  is  not  likely  to  find  more  than  a 
few  score  individual  plants. 

"The  Hawaiians  formerly  cultivated  the  olona  in  a  ])rimitivc 
manner.  They  did  not  ]irepai'e  th(>  land  or  i^lant  .seed,  but 
merely  searched  out  good  patches  of  the  wild  ])lants.  Such  a 
patcih  was  cleared  of  any  obstructing  vegetation,  not  disturbing, 
however,  the  large  trees  which  shaded  the  plants.  If  th(>  olona 
plants  Av<>re  too  crowded  tliey  were  thinned  out.  The  old  plants 
were  pruncul.so  as  to  give  a  number  of  young,  straight  shoots. 

"At  irregular  intervals,  as  convenience  or  necessity  dictated, 
the  grove  was  visited  and  the  crop  harvested.  This  process 
con.sisted  in  cutting  all  the  long,  straight  shoots  that  had  reached 
a  diamet(>r  of  about  oiu<  inch.  The  bark  of  such  shoots  was  rich 
in  bast  fibers,  and  these  were  of  maximum  length.  Six  feet  was 
an  average  length.  The  bark  was  canTulIy  stri])t  from  the 
wands,  in  oiu>  or  nu)re  jneces,  packed  into  rolls  or  bundles,  and 
carried  down  to  the  settlements  on  th(>  lowlands,  where  the  final 
operations  were  performed. 

"A  suitab](>  situation  was  found  along  a  stream  or  irrigation 
ditch.  Tlu>  bundles  of  bark  were  opened  and  spread  out  in  the 
shallow  running  water,  wlu-re  they  were  allowed  to  partially 
macerate.  This  rctpiii'ed  several  days;  then  the  long  strii>s  were 
removed  from  the  water  and  the  renuiining  i)ulpy  matter  was 
scraped  from  them  vvhil(>  still  wet.  The  t)repan'd  fiber  was  care- 
fully dried  and  rolled  into  cordage  of  various  sizes. 

"  In  ancient  Hawaii  the  olona  was  venerated  as  a  sort  of  deity 
or  lesser  god.  Before  spiiming  the  fib(>rs  the  natives  made 
libations,  and  offered  sacrifices  of  hogs,  fowls,  etc. 


"Fornu'rly  every  chief  had  in  the  mountaiiii?  one  or  more 
j)lantations  of  olona,  which  were  tended  by  his  dependents  and 
which  supplied  him  with  sufficient  quantities  of  this  valuable 
product.  Taxes  were  not  infrequently  paid  with  olona,  as  the 
fiber  was  nowhere  so  abundant  as  to  depreciate  its  exchange 
value. 

"Among  the  Hawaiians  it  was  put  to  a  great  variety  of  uses. 
All  fishing  lines  and  nets  of  the  best  quality  were  invariably 
made  of  olona,  because  of  its  high  resistance  to  the  action  of 
salt  water.  Olona  lines  and  nets  which  have  been  in  more  or 
less  constant  use  for  over  a  eentiu-y  are  almost  as  good  as  new, 
and  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  prer-ious 
objects.  Most  of  the  natives  are  very  unwilling  to  part  with  any 
of  their  fishing  gear  that  is  made  of  olona.  A  stout  cord  of 
olona  was  usually  attached  to  the  wooden  war-dubs  and  dagger- 
Uke  swords,  for  suspending  the  weajion  from  the  vmst.  This 
prevented  the  loss  of  the  weapon  during  the  fraj'. 

"It  was  used  for  the  very  fine  and  i)hable  netting  which  served 
as  a  groundwork  for  the  feathers,  in  the  construction  of  tlie 
splendid  garments  and  insignia  of  the  ancient  royalty. 

"IVlr.  William  Weinrich,  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Sisal 
Company's  extensive  plantation,  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  fibers  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  has  kHndly  i)repared  for 
the  writer  the  following  statement  concerning  olona: 

"'This  fiber  not  only  partakes  of  all  the  best  characteristics 
of  this  genus,  but  is  sujx'rior  to  any  of  its  members,  producing 
the  best  of  all  fibers  known  at  the  present  time.  The  three 
dominant  featiu^es  are: 

'''First — The  great  tensile  strength.  I  estimate  that  the 
strength  of  olona  is  about  three  times  the  strength  of  com- 
mercial Alanila.  So  far  as  I  can  gather,  this  great  strength  is 
due  to  the  unusual  length  of  the  cell  in  proportion  to  its  width. 

"'Secondly — Its  great  resistance  to  deterioration  in  salt  water. 

" '  Thirdly — Its  pliabilitjs  and  thus  its  adaptability  for  spinning 
by  hand. 

" '  It  was  the  writer's  pleasure,  some  years  ago,  to  send  samples 
of  the  olona  fiber  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  East.  To  my 
surprize,  the  fiber  was  found  to  be  absolutely  unknown  in  that 
market. 

"'A  fiber  with  these  chai-acteristics  should  be  exploited  to  the 
fullest  measui-e.  The  extraction  of  this  fiber  is  not  a  difficult 
process.  In  the  history  of  Hawaii  we  find  references  to  this 
fiber  as  having  been  grown  on  a  large  scale  as  a  source  of  revenue; 
but,  like  many  other  things  Hawaiian,  its  usefulness  has  been 
lost  sight  of  (luring  the  i)rogress  of  civilization. 

"'The  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  transforming  this  plant 
from  its  wild  state  to  a  cultiu-al  form.  WTien  this  is  done,  the 
world  will  be  in  possession  of  a  new  fiber,  having  a  greater  tensile 
strength,  weight  for  weight,  than  any  other  fiber  known.'" 


THE  RIGHT  BLOOD-PRESSURE  — It  has  been  assumed, 
saj's  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  November),  that  the 
average  blood-pressure  for  a  given  age  is  normal  and  proper. 
This  is  an  error,  we  arc  told: 

"The  average  blood-pressure  is  by  no  means  the  nornuil 
blood-pressure.  Really  there  is  only  oiu>  standard  for  normal 
blood-pn\ssure,  and  that  is  the  pressure  always  fouiul  in  a  healthv 
person  twenty  or  thirty  .years  of  <ige,  which  may  vary  between 
one  hundred  and  oiu'  hundred  and  twenty.  The  blood-i)ressure 
rises  when  old-age  proces.ses  begin,  by  vviiich  tiie  small  arteries 
are  narrowed  and  the  resistance  which  nmst  be  overcome  b.v 
the  lii'art  thus  increased.  As  ag(>  advances,  the  jin'ssure  rises 
more  aiul  more,  increasing  the  work  of  tlie  heart  until  tinailx 
the  task  becomes  so  great  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  i)erforni 
it  efficiently.  Then  it  gradually  weakens,  the  blood-jiressure 
falls,  aiul  finally  heart -failure  closes  the  sc^-ne.  This  is  the 
natural  old-age  ju-ocess,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  old 
age  is  a  disease  and  a  man  is  'a.s  old  a,s  his  arteries.'  So,  high 
blood-pressure  means  old  arteries,  no  matter  whether  this 
condition  lie  found  at  forty  or  at  eighty,  but  it  is  (>vident  that  a 
l)ersou  who  lias  at  forty  tlu'  bhtod-jH-essure  of  anotlier  p«'rson 
at  eighty  is  older  than  he  ought  to  be  at  forty,  while  the  man 
who  has  at  sixty  or  sc'venty  the  blood-i)ressure  of  a  man  of 
thirty  is  still  young,  notwithstanding  tiie  number  of  years 
that  he  has  lived.  The  normal  blood-pressure  is  that  of  youth, 
and  high  blood-pressure  is  always  abnormal,  whether  it  be 
found  in  a  person  of  thirty  or  of  sixty.  A  person  who  at  .sixty 
or  seventy  years  still  has  healthy  arteries  shoidd  have  the  same 
blood-pressure  as  a  person  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age  v\hose 
arteries  are  healthy." 
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FACIAL  ARMOR   FOR   TIIK    I N  KM  KNZA 


This  ])laKiie  has  causod  "more  ca-sualtics  and  deaths  in  the  homeland  than   occurred   ainonn   our   troops   in  the  Krcat  world-war."     Over  S2.000 

deaths  were  attributed  to  influenza  and  pneumonia  between  Septen\l)er  8  and  November  '.).  accordim;  to  rei)orts  from  forty-six  lartte  cities  with 

a  coml)in(id  ])opiilation  of  2:i, OIK), 01)0.     Tlie  estimate  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  .\merican  Kxpedilionary  Korcc«;  is-  i(».(K»f). 


HOW   INFLUENZA   GOT   IN 

INFLUENZA  DOES  NOT  ARISE;  it  travels.  It  rcaehc'd 
the  United  States  by  crossing  the  Athmtie,  and  it  would 
seem  that  it  might  have  been  kept  out.  This  is,  in  faet, 
the  editorial  opinion  of  The  Scientific  Ainerican  (New  York, 
November  2),  which  under  the  heading  "A  Carelessly  Guarded 
Gate,"  charges  that  the  laxity  of  port  atithorilies  on  our  Eastera 
coast  is  responsible  for  an  invasion  that  has  caused  more  deaths 
among  peaceful  citizens  than  the  deadly  weapons  of  the  enemy 
have  effected  on  the  front  of  battle.  Instead  of  establishing  a 
rigid  quarantine,  the  authorities  seem  to  have  ignored  the 
infectious  character  of  the  (lis«>ase  and  i)lace(l  its  victims  in  \\w 
open  w*ards  of  hospitals,  wlu^re  it  quickly  spread.  This  all 
took  place  in  the  land  of  Gorgas,  whose  people  can  tame  a 
fever-infected  swamp  one  day  and  then  calmly  take  disease 
to  their  own  bosoms  the  next!     Says  the  paper  named  above: 

"There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  sudden  invasion  of 
the  United  States  by  that  F]uropeau  epidemics  known  as  Si)anisli 
influenza,  and  the  speed  with  which  it  has  spread  throughout  the 
country,  are  due- to  the  laxity  with  which  the  port  authoritieti 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  carried  out  their  dutit>s ., 

"If  ever  there  was  a  period  when  the  quarantine  laws  for* 
guarding  the  ])orts  of  the  United  States  against  the  entrance  of 
disease  should  have  been  enforced  with  redoubltnl  \igilance, 
it  was  during  the  siininun-  and  anliinin  of  the  jiresent  year, 
when  it  was  known  tliat  a  liiglily  infectious  and  fatal  disea.se 
was  sweeping  through  Europe  like  a  scourge  of  the  ^Middle  Ages. 

"In  view  of  the  imminence  ami  d(>adly  ch/ira<*ter  of  llie 
disease,  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Federal  aiilliori- 
ties  woidd  set  a  double  guard  at  our  jiorts  of  entry,  and  instnie^ 
our  quarantine  officials  to  take  every  ])ossible  preM>ntive  measure 
against  the  landing,  not  merely  of  infhieii/,a  patiints.  biit  of 
every  passenger  who  had  been  exposed,  during  the  ocean  voyage, 
to  infection. 

"Nor  can  any  carelessness  be  excused  on  the  groun<l  that 
iufluen/.a  haa  never  been  classed  with  the  deadlv  diseas  s,  such 


as  yellow  IVvir  or  tiie  bubonic  i)lague.  While  sucli  an  excuse 
might  b(*valid  for  the  layman,  it  can  not  bt^  allowed  in  the  eaue 
of  the  ex|)ert  j>r<>fessii)nal  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enfon-e  the 
quarantine  laws  o[  tiie  country.  For  tliey  know  full  well  that 
this  was  no  ordinary  ej)idemic  of  influenza  or  grip.  The  niedicul 
records  of  Europe^  were  available;  and  thr-  most  cursory  reading 
of  the  data  that  l)a\t'  ai)peared  in  the  medical  journals  (to  g<*  no 
further  tlian  that)  shoidd  have  rcv«aled  to  these  men  that  hen* 
was  a  di.sease  the  exclusion  of  which  from  America  called  f«ir 
the  most  exacting  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  laws. 

"The  obvious  thing  to  have  done,  when  the  first  .ship  with 
influenza  i)atients  on  board  cast  anchor  at  a  quarantine  station, 
was  to  isolate  that  ship,  with  every  soul  on  board,  until  the 
slightest  possibility  of  carrying  infe<Mion  ashore  had  Ik'«'M 
removed.  Th<'  rigid  precautions  that  wouhi  In-  taken,  if  an 
arriving  ship  had  yellow-fever  patients  aboard,  should  surely 
have  b(H'n  taken  in  the  case  of  this  deadly  s<'ourge. 

■Hut  what  are  the  facts?  Incredible  as  it  may  se«»ni,  in- 
fluenza cases  by  the  scon"  and.  for  all  we  know,  by  the  hundred, 
were  taken  ashon>  and  j)laoed  in  the  general  wards  of  the  hos- 
pitals. Fellow  i)a.ssengers  of  the  patients,  who  must  inevitably 
have  been  exposed  to  inf»'<'tion.  and  mtist  n)any  of  them  have 
lieen  carrying  tlie  dis(>ase.  were  allowed  to  go  their  several  wajs 
throughout  the  land. 

"Was  ever  official  fatuitv  stretched  to  gn-ater  lengths  than 
this! 

■  \VIu>n  once  the  ship's  company  had  s<'atterod,  whether  to 
s|)re.ul  the  infection  among  fellow  patients  in  a  genenil  IiospitAl. 
or  a.m)ng  the  unsusixcling  and  unwarne<I  citizens  in  h«)me, 
office,  passenger-car,  or  tliealer.  the  mis<'hief  was  done.  But 
e\en  when  tlu>  plague  burst  forth  in  all  its  \Nide-spn»ad  malignity, 
hoth  New  York  and  the  country  at  larg«>  s«"«-med  sl«>w  l<i  awaken 
to  the  ejiormity  of  the  piHl.  Only  hen^  ami  then-  did  tho 
autliorities  act  with  swift  and  eflftvtive  mea-sun^,  clo.sing  x-hiKiLs, 
theaters,  and   public  meeting-pIao<»s. 

"It  is  certainly  a  disconc«Tting  f.net  that,  .st  flu-  \ery  tim« 
when  the  country  had  organiz«Mi  itself.  thn>ugh  the  H<<d  tYoss 
and  other  famous  organizations,  to  fijfht  disoiasse  and  prevent 
sufTering.  we  should  Ih^  smitt4>n  with  a  A-isitati«m  which  cj»us<m1 
more  casualties  and  deaths  in  thi'  homeland  than  o«vum>d 
among  our  tnH)ps  in  the  gn<at  v  orld-war." 
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CURING   MADNESS   BY   TOOTH-PULLING 

INFECTED  TEETH  are  a  cause  of  insanity,  if  we  are  to 
credit  a  recent  official  report  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Cotton,  medical 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Trenton.  He  asserts  that  as  tl  result  of  eleven  years'  experi- 
mentation he  has  effected  permanent  cures  by  extracting  teeth 
after  examination  with  .x-rays,  removing  infected  tonsils,  and 
clearing  up  the  digestive  tract.  Early  cases,  he  sajs,  were 
cured  very  quickly,  and  even  chronic  ones  have  been  relieved. 
Naturally,  Dr.  Cotton's  report  has  caused 
considerable  interest  and  a  good  deal  of  com- 
ment, not  all  of  it  favorable.  Some  authori- 
ties point  out  that  mental  disease  arises  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  infection  from 
•  the  teeth  must  be  only  one,  and  relatively 
insignificant.  This,  however,  is  apparently 
not  in  conflict  with  Dr.  Cotton's  contentions, 
as  he  does  not  appear  to  assign  infection  as 
a  general  or  unixersal  cause  of  mental  disease. 
He  says,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times: 

' '  We  are  able  to  (!ure  early  cases  in  a  very 
short  time,  ])revent  the  disease  from  becom- 
ing chj'onic  in  a  large  numl>er  of  cases,  and 
restore  a  certain  number  who  have  })een  in 
the  hospital  for  as  long  as  nine  y(>ars.  This 
we  are  doing  daily.  We  have  found  that 
infection  of  the  chronic  tyi)e  and  the  re- 
sulting toxemia  are  tli(>  basis  of  many  mental 
distm'bances.  These  chronic  infections  are 
known  as  focal  infections  an<l  inay  be  jm-cs- 
cnt  for  years  without  tlieir  existence  becom- 
ing known  to  the  patient,  and  until  quite 
recently  the  physicians  and  the  dentists  have 
been  ignorant  of  tlieir  existence. 

"We  an^  practi^-ally  prepared  to  state  that 
tliis  infection  originates  in  the  teeth,  as  we 
find  the  same  organism  in  the  abscessed  teeth, 
tonsils,  stomach,  and  duodenum,  and  in  no 
case  have  we  been  ahle  to  (>liminate  the  teeth 
as  the  origin  of  the  infection.  We  have 
had  five  acute  maniac-al  cases  who  died  wit  hin 
a  short  time  after  coming  to  the  hospital. 
l'"'orraerly  the  cause  of  death  was  considered 
due  to  exhaustion  from  excitement,  but  a  bacteriological  study 
in  these  cases  showed  all  tlie  ori^r.ns  i)raetically  infected.  We 
feel  that  we  have  established  a  ver\  imjwrtant  fact  as  api)licable 
to  general  medicine  as  to  ner\()Ms  and  mental  diseases,  that  is, 
that  the  infection  originates  in  the  teeth,  and  after  some  years 
infects  the  organs  tlu'ough  the  l.\  nipliatic  system. 

In  making  routine  examinations  of  the  blood  Ave  found  a  gi-eat 
number  of  our  patients  who  ga^e  a  positive  reaction,  showing 
that  they  were  suffering  from  a  chronic  infection.  At  first  the 
teeth  and  tonsils  were  thoroughly  investigated.  In  man\  cases 
the  infected  teeth  were  extracted,  producing  gi'atifying  residts 
in  some  cases,  but  in  the  majority  no  imi)ro\ cinent  was  noted. 
Some  twenty-two  of  these  cases  had  tlieir  infected  tonsils  re- 
moved, and  agsjin  we  noted  a  marked  improvement  and  even 
recovery  in  one-half  of  these  ca.ses.  The  next  point  of  attack 
was  the  gastro-intcstinal  tract,  for  many  of  the  ))atients  showed 
evidence  of  a  chronic  gastro^intestinal  infection.  Finally,  in 
April  of  the  present  year  we  were  able  to  utilize  a  method  of 
accurately  determining  the  infection  of  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum by  making  direct  cultures  from  th(>se  organisms." 

Dr.  Cotton  describes  several  causes  of  infected  teeth,  such  as 
bad  dental  work,  negl(>ct,  and  in  some  ca.ses  infection  inherited 
from  parents.  He  recommends  a  camiiaign  of  education  .so 
that  i)hysicians,  dentists,  and  the  public  at  large  would  realize 
the  danger  of  infected  teeth,  not  only  in  i)roducing  nervous  and 
mental  di.seases,  but  in  undermining  the  general  health.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  in  the  Newark  Evruiug,  Xcirs,  h<>  also  expresses 
the  belief  that  infection  as  the  result  of  kissing  and  using  the 
same  eating  utensils  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  extremely  prob- 
able, in  a  great  many  cases  of  this  type.  Alienists  interviewed 
by  the  New  York  Ercfu'ng  Post  were  inclined  to  believe  that  Dr. 


JJK.     II.    A.    «.  "Oil  U.N. 

Who  claitus  he  has  cured  insanit>'  in 

the  early  stages   by   e.vtracting    the 

(c'oth  of  i)ati(Mit.s. 


(^otton's  methods  were  not  new,  and  also  that  the  practise  of 
extracting  infected  teeth,  or  remo\ang  infected  tonsils,  would  not 
prove  a  cure  for  all  mental  disorders.     Says  this  paper: 

"Dr.  Carlos  F.  ^MacDonald,  who  is-well  known  as  an  alienist, 
cited  other  'discoveries'  that  had  come  to  hght  in  the  last  fortj' 
years.  He  mentioned  particularly  the  'blue-glass  craze,'  which 
led  to  the  glazing  of  the  windows  of  hospitals  with  blue-colored 
panes.  The  patients  were  allowed  to  sit  under  the  influence  of 
the  bluish  light,  which,  it  was  contended,  brought  about  remark- 
able cures. 

"He  also  referred  to  the  idea  that  music  worked  wonderful 
cures  among  insane  people,  and  also  to  the 
alienist  in  (California  who  announced  six  or 
eight  years  ago  that  he  had  discovered  a  cure 
for  all  cases  of  dementia  praecox. 

"  '  We  all  know,'  Dr.  MacDonald  said, '  that 
a  certain  number  of  cases  result  from  infec- 
tion, from  toxic  poisoning,  from  the  teeth, 
the  tonsils,  or  intestinal  or  septic  conditions 
in  other  bodily  organs.  Those  conditions  can 
be  cured,  and  a  certain  number  of  these  ca.ses 
iway  recover.  The  general  profession  and 
the  ahenists,  however,  will  desire,  before  ac- 
cepting the  new  method,  that  it  .should  stand 
the  test  of  time. 

"  'I  do  not  anticipate  any  large  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  recoveries  of  those  suffering 
from  mind-disorders  as  a  residt  of  this  meth- 
od, which  is  not  new.  It  is  simply  the  car- 
dinal principle  that  is  invariably  followed  in 
tn>ating  mental,  as  well  as  bodily,  ailments 
— that  of  locating  the  source  or  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  removing  it.' 

"Dr.  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe  said  that  the  re- 
ported cure  was  a  minute  and  comparatively 
insignificant  phase  of  treating  persons  suffer- 
ing from  mental  disorders.  The  physician 
added  that  the  method  was  not  new  and  had 
l)een  known  some  time. 

"Dr.  Jelliffe,  however,  was  carefid  to  i)oint 
out  that  if  it  were  assumed  that  every  men- 
tal disorder  was  due  to  infected  teeth,  in- 
fected tonsils,  or  infected  intestines,  and 
the  teeth  were  extracted  promiscuou.sly  or 
the  tonsils  removed,  it  would  prove  a  dan- 
gerous treatment,  because  many  ca.ses  of 
mental  illness  and  disorders  were  the  direct 
results  of  decidedly  different  causes,  such, 
for  i  istance,  as  alcoholism  or  cancer  of  the  brain. 

■  Js  the  other  hand,  said  Dr.  Jelliffe.  if  it  were  suspected  that 
mei  tal  disorder  did  result  from  infected  teeth  or  infected  tonsils, 
it  V  ould  be  well  for  the  physician  to  ascertain  this  carefuUy 
before  removing  the  suspected  causes." 

Tlie  writer  of  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune  is  of 
opinion  that  Dr.  Cotton's  -v^^ork  is  of  larger  significance  than  his 
critic!;  have  seemed  to  realize.     We  read:  , 

"H«  endeavors  to  show  that  most  mental  disturbances  have 
a  phyjical  or  pathological  base;  the  influence  of  bad  teeth  is 
only  one.  lnf(>cted  tonsils  and  throats,  intestinal  disturbances, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  almost  any  of  the  clu'onic  infections  may 
be  th«'  direct  cause  of  a  great  number  of  psychic  disorders.  What 
is  new  in  the  work  at  the  New  Jersey  hospital  is  that  careful 
clinical  and  laboratory  evaminations  are  of  great  value  in  re- 
vealing the  cause  and  indieating  the  treatment  in  a  large  num- 
lier  of  causes,  even  some  acute  ca.s«'s.  The  teeth  and  the  tonsih' 
ha\('  an  especial  importance  b<>cause  they  st'<Mn  especially  prone 
to  these  clironic  infections;  and  where  such  infection  was  evi- 
d(>nt  it  has  been  found  that  removal  of  the  one  or  the  other  has 
had  striking  results. 

"This  app<'ais  to  be  equally  true  following  treatment  of  the 
chronic  gastro-intestinal  disturbances.  It  is  very  W'cll  known, 
for  example,  tliat  there  are  'carriers'  of  typhoid  and  other 
•  liseases  who  maintain  a  fair  degree  of  Iiealtii.  tho  the  infec- 
tion may  subsist  for  years.  It  is  also  well  known  that  in  the 
treat iiHMit  of  clironic  rheumatism  removal  of  the  teeth  or  the 
tonsils  often  has  excellent  effect.  If  these  mild  focal  infections. 
as  they  are  known,  can  poison  the  whole  body,  even  to  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  they  can  likewise  jjoison  the  cells  of  the  brain  and 
set  up  equal  disturbances  there.  And  from  these  certain  tyj>es 
of  insanitv  mav  result." 
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NEW  YORK  ACTORS   HONORING   THE   MEMORY  OF  THEIR   (JREATE.ST  H.XMLET. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  speaking  after  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Edwin  Booth  as  Jlanilct  wrought  in  l>ronze  by  Mr.  Edmond  T.  Quinn 

and  set,  in  Graniercy  Park.  New  York,  iipon  a  i)edestal  (lesi(;ne<l  by  Mr.  Edwin  s.  Dodge. 


NEW  YORK'S   FIRST   STATUE   TO   AN   ACTOR 


NOT  UNTIL  the  statue  of  Edwin  Booth  was  unveih-d 
in  Gramercy  Park,  on  November  13,  had  an  actor 
been  so  honored  in  New  York.  The  same  thing  was 
said  a  few  years  ago  of  London  when  a  statue  of  Henry  Ir^•iug 
was  erected  near  the  National  Gallery.  This  statement  over- 
looks the  fact  that  Shakespeare  was  an  actor,  but  the  monumental 
honors  bestowed  upon  him  were  of  course  for  reasons  aside  from 
his  actual  appearance  upon  the  stage.  That  alone  would  ha\  e 
left  him  still  unhonored,  and  the  New  York  Evctiiug  Post  thinks 
it  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  discredit  to  New  York  that  she  has 
waited  so  long  before  finding  Ihe  one  man  wortliy  of  this  honor. 
"Who  among  American  actors  could  be  nominated?"  it  ven- 
tures to  ask.  "Many  might  be  lightly  named,"  it  adds,  "l)ul 
the  erection  of  a  statue  is  an  act  to  the  seriousness  of  which  the 
public  is  just  beginning  to  awaken."     Therefore: 

"Simple  oversight,  or  Puritan  prejudice,  or  some  other  cause 
ought  really  to  be  thanked  by  Melpomene  and  Thalia  that  otir 
nninici pal i ties  have  not  a  litter  of  statues  of  little-known  actors. 
Booth's  title  to  a  statue  is  \inquestioned.  But  those  who  paid 
him  honor  yesterday  should  have  been  the  last  to  fail  to  be  glad 
that  the  honor  had  not  be(>n  cheapened." 

The  statue  commemorates  "the  greatest  Hamlet  the  American 
stage  has  produced."  and  was  erected  by  a  committee  of  the 
Players  Club,  which  Edwin  Booth  found(Hl  and  endowi'd  for 
the  l)enefit  of  his  fellow  actors.  In  (hi>  dedication  address  by 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia,  reported  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  such  tribute  as  this  was  paid: 

"We  who  take  pride  in  our  membership  in  tlie  Players  have 
recognized  from  the  lu)ur  when  the  founder  handed  us  the  (hnnl 
of  gift  and  lighted  tlu>  lire  which  still  burns  brightly  on  our 
hearth  that  we  owed  him  a  debt  we  could  never  pay,  a  debt  not 
merely  for  what  he  then  gave  us,  the  house  with  its  furnishings. 


its  books,  and  its  paintings,  not  merely  for  the  kindly  fec^inirs 
which  have  prompted  his  liberality,  but  also  and  <'sp«"eially  for 
the  wisdom  with  whieh  he  established  our  j)nisj)erity  upon  a 
solid  foundation.  He  was  an  actor;  he  loved  his  pnifession. 
and  he  wanted  to  testify  to  this  love.  He  meant  the  Players 
to  be  a  home  for  the  actor  first  of  all.  for  the  dramatist  and  for  the 
manager,  that  the  men  of  his  own  calling  might  mingle  at  ease. 
But  he  knew  that  it  was  not  good  for  the  menilxTS  of  any  one 
profession  to  fellowship  exclusively  with  one  another.  He 
wanted  the  men  of  the  tlieatiT  to  asscM-iate  with  men  of  letters 
and  witii  artists,  painters,  seuli)tors,  anti  arehite^ts.  He  held 
that^ — 

All  arts  are  one.  all  branches  of  on<?  trpe. 

All  lingers,  as  it  were,  of  one  hand. 

And  he  designed  this  house  of  ours  to  be  a  haven  for  the  prac- 
lition(>r  of  all  the  allied  arts. 

"Xow  at  last,  more  than  a  score  of  y«'ars  since  he  was  tAken 
from  us,  we  have  been  enabled  to  erect  this  statue  as  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  ofour  gratitmh'  and  our  .iff«>e1i<in.  It  is  placed  here 
in  the  littl<>  open  si>ace  lie  lo\  «'d  to  look  down  on  from  the  HM^ni 
where  lie  lived  the  last  years  of  his  life  and  where  he  died.  It 
has  been  modeled  by  one  of  our  own  memb«Ts  with  a  fidelity 
which  all  who  knew  Edwin  B<M»th  can  appn«ciatc  and  with  a 
beauty  to  he  rtx'ognized  by  those  who  never  had  the  pri%il«'<je  of 
beholding  him. 

"Edwin  Booth  was  a  Iwrn  act<»r.  inheriting  the  di\ine  gift 
from  the  father  whose  memory  he  e\er  re\«Ted.  He  wa.«  an 
untiring  student  <»f  his  art,  knowing  how  and  why  he  got  his 
efifects.  By  liis  skill  and  his  sincerity  he  was  able  to  disguit^e 
the   artificiality   of   'Richelieu*   and    'The   Fool's   l^•^  ■  I 

can   riH-all    the   thrill   with    which — not    so   far   from    ;  po 

years  ago — I  first  heard  Richclini  thn^iten  to  launch  'the  rurse 
of  Home':  and  I  have  never  forgotten  the  shiver  that  shook 
me  when  I  later  beheld  the  (h-moniac  dance  of  Hrrt.im.i  when 
he  believes  that  at  lait  he  is  rev«'nge<i  on  his  enemy. 

"But  like  his  givat  pnnliH'essors.  with  whose  achievement*  he 
has  admiringly  familiarized  himself.  Edwin  B»x»th  found  moKt 
pleasure-  in  acting  flie  gr»\"»test   i>arts.  those  that   Shakt'spesrr' 
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had  filled  with  fire — lago  and  Othello,  Brutus  and  Macbeth, 
Hhylock  and  Hamlet.  Here  in  New  York  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  he  acted  • //a?n/e<  for  one  hundred  consecutive  per- 
formances, a  longer  run  than  any  Shakespearian  play  had  ever 
had  in  any  city  in  the  world. 

"We  may  apply  to  Edwin  Booth  the  praise  given  to  Shake- 
speare as  an  actor  by  a  contemporary— he  was  excellent  in  the 
quahty  he  profest.  In  founding  the  Players  he  built  himself 
a  monument  more  enduring  than  bronze;  and  now  we  have  set 
up  this  enduring  bronze,  to  stand  here  through  the  years  and  to 
bear  watness  that  he  saw  the  Players  well  bestowed." 


PRAISE   FOR   AMERICAN   POETS 

THE  POETIC  IMPULSE  in  America  has  not  grown 
like  the  liumble  violet.  So  many  voices  have  trumpeted 
it  from  the  housetops  that  even  friendly  souls  might  be 
jxirdoned  th(i  fear  tliat  it  was  only  Ameri- 
can buncombe.  But  the  noise  has  waked 
up  the  London  Saturday  Review,  and  one 
rubs  one's  eyes  to  see  the  organ  so  full  of 
historic  scorn  of  American  literature  print- 
ing the  words  of  a  writer  signed  ''W . 
Bryher"  to  tlie  effect  that  "America  is 
producing  book  after  book  of  fresh  and 
exultant  vision,  young  as  any  Elizabethan, 
just  as  definitely  original."  We  needn't 
quote  the  accompanying  disparaging  sen- 
tences referring  to  England's  present  prod- 
uct, of  which  a  high  opinion  prevails  here, 
but  pass  on  to  words  that  Avill  help  our  in- 
surgent school  to  bear  the  whips  and  scorns 
of  time.  "Vividness,  vitality,  and  concen- 
tration, beauty  and  originality  of  expi-es- 
sion,  if  these  are  the  essentials  of  modern 
poetry,  look  for  them  in  the  work  of  Amy 
LoA«>ll,  'H.  D.,'  John  fJould  Fletcher. 
Sandburg,  Frost,  and  many  another 
writer."     He  puts  a  crucial  question: 

"What  have  we  to  put  beside  their 
strength,  the  audacity  of  their  richness, 
but  an  apatliy  born  of  outworn  tradition, 
some  expression  of  a  past  we  so  imper- 
fectly explore?  It  is  not  an  lioiu-  for 
laugiiter,  for  indifference;  the  liooks  ar(> 
there,  there  is  no  barrier  of  language. 
Truly  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  rediscovery  of 
America." 

Leaving  the  question  unanswered,  lu 
turns  to  inquire  into  "the  tendencies  whicli 
have  startled  American  poetry  into  so  sud- 
den and  viriU^  a  realization  of  lo^'cliness, 
so  true  and  individual  an  expression  of 
life": 


the  honey-seekiiig,  goldon-bandcd, 

the  yellow  swarm 

was  not  more  fleet  than  I 

(spare  us  from  loveliness). 

And  I  fell  prostrate 

cTying: 

'  You  have  flayed  us 

with  your  blossoms, 

spare  us  the  beauty 

of  fruit  trees.' 

Yet  her  poetrj%  visible  essence  of  beauty  as  it  is,  is  never  thin 
with  it,  never  quiescent,  but  forceful  with  life;  so  poignant  with 
suggestion  only  Avith  long  association  may  its  meaning  grow 
into  the  mind. 

"It  is  a  different  world,  indeed,  we  come  to  in  'Irradiations' 
or  in  any  l)ook  by  John  Gould  Fletcher.     He  touches  all  moder- 
nity, loves  it,  and  pours  it  into  his  pages,  tunmltuous  as  the  cloud 
shadows  over  uneven  mountains  he  delights   to  describe.     It* 
is  true  his  poems  suffer  a  little  from  exuberance,  are  sometimes 

confused,  yet  how  he  has  ca])tured  not 
only  the  sea  but  the  whole  rough  atmos- 
phere of  a  dying  period  and  comprest  it 
into  the  four  ])ages  of  '('lii)per  Ships'! 
Perhaps  his  most  definite  contribution  to 
the  new  movement  in  poetry  lies  in  his 
expressioTi  of  a  personal  mood  seen  with 
the  imaginative  eyes  of  a  changing  day,  as 
in  the  following  lines: 

The  trees,  like  great  jade  elephants. 

Chained,  stamp,  and  shake  'neath  the  gadflies 

of  the  breeze, 
The  trees  lunge  and  plunge,  unruly  elephants: 
Tlie  clouds  are  their  crimson  howdah  canopies. 
Tlie  sunhght  glints  like  the  golden  robe  of  a  Shah. 
"NA'ould  I  were  tossed  on  the  wrinkled  backs  of 

these  trees. 

"It  has  been  truly  said  that  'Chicago 
Poems,'  by  Carl  Sandburg,  is  'one  of  the 
most  original  books  the  age  has  produced.' 
Certainly  the  poet  has  stamped  his  indi- 
A  iduality  on  everj'  page  of  the  volume. 
Yet  the  essentials  of  his  poetry  are  ten- 
derness, the  freedom  of  j-outh;  he  is 
jiassionate  with  humanity.  Has  he  not 
j)ut  himself  into  his  poem,  'Young  Sea'? 

The  sea  is  never  still. 
1 1  pounds  on  t  he  shore, 
Kestle.ss  as  a  young  heart 

H  lulling. 

t 

Youth,  torn  with  desire  to  pou/  e.xultant 
joy  into  the  world,  careless  if  it  wa^ste, 
and  blind  to  the  Icnowdege  there  are  some 
hearts  beamy  will  nc^'or  nest  in.  That  his 
vision  is  often  limited,  his  perspective 
faulty,  can  not  obscure  the  true  and  virile 
loNcliness  of  these  poems." 

Aliss  Lowell  gets  the  palm  from  this 
writer  as  "the  most  original  poet  of  the 
new  movement."     Ho  finds: 


"Partly  it  is  dife  to  the  varied  roots 
from  which  these  new  impidses  are  deri\e(l. 
Miss  Lowell  ow'es  much  to  her  French 
reading.     '  H.  D.'  13  unmistakal)ly  Cireek 

in  form  and  thought,  th<>  literature  of  many  countries  unites  in 
Fletcher;  with  Sandlmrg  Swedish  ancestry  mingles  with  Ameri- 
can experience.  But  the  essentials  are,  as  Miss  LoweU  has 
stated  in  \wr  book,  'Tendencies  in  ATodern  American 
Poetry,'  'a  rediscovery  of  beauty  in  our  modern  world,  and 
the  originality  and  the  hoiu'sty  to  alfirm  that  beauty  in  what- 
ever manner  is  native  to  the  poet.' 

"Pursuit  of  absolute  h)veliness.  to  concentrate  the  heart  of  St 
into  a  -sharj)  and  ])olished  arrowhead,  to  renew  modernity  yet 
bo  untainted  by  it,  these  are  th(>  characteristics  of  'Sea  Garden,' 
by  'H.  D.,'  the  salt  wind,  a  handfid  of  honey,  drift-shells,  and 
broken  petals — a  world  built  of  thes(>,  so  vibrant  with  beau(:y 
that  wonder  must  tremble  on  fear,  !is  in  this  verse  from  'Orchard': 

I  saw  the  flrst  pear 
as  it  fell 


THE  ACTOR  IN   LIFE. 

Edwin  Booth,  i)Osing  as  Hamlet,  enables  us 

to  see  how  t)ie  sculpt-or,  years  afterward. 

lias  roi)ro<lu<"od  his  liudil.v  itrcHence. 


"In  her  poetry  is  reborn  that  I'ich 
freshness,  that  exultant  vitality  robbed 
from  literature  too  many  centuries  ago. 
Poetry,  and  i)rose  as  well,  for  her  "Ten- 
dencies in  Modern  American  Poetry'  is 
full,  even  for  Miss  Lowell,  of  true  and  unexpected  phrases, 
is  a  vivid  appreciati  n  of  the  differing  work  and  personality 
of  several  poets;  the  history  of  a  movement  that  may  well 
become  a  dominating  influence  in  future  expression.  In  her 
books  a<'h'<>\  V  nient  is  breaking  into  flower.  To  read  a  sentence, 
a  fragni  mU  of  a  poem,  is  to  surrender  to  its  vividness,  is  to  fet^l 
beauty  blown  into  life,  rare  with  enthusiasm,  original  with 
e.xpression.  But  here  is  a  verse  from  one  of  the  loveliest  of  her 
ptxjms,  'Venus  Transiens": 

Tell  me 

Wa-s  Venus  more  beautiful 

Thau  you  are, 

VVhen  she  topiied 

The  crinkled  waves. 

Drifting  shorewards 

<  >n  her  plaited  shell? 
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IITH  Season. 


Man'ackr, 


Benerit   oi= 


Was  Botticelli's  vision 

Fairer  than  mine; 

And  were  the  i>ainlc<l  rosebuds 

Jle  tossed  Ms  lady. 

Of  better  worth 

Than  the  words  I  blow  about  you 

To  cover  your  too  great  loveliness 

As  with  a  gauze 

Of  misted  silver? 

"The  work  of  Kobort  Frost  is  already  known  in  England,  two 
volumes  of  his  work  beinfi;  first  published  hero.  lie  draws  near 
painting  in  his  actual  tran- 
scription of  incidents,  seldtjrii 
abandoned  to  imaginative  vi- 
sion, but,  sure,  vital,  a  poet  of 
realism.  He  breathes  of  ■  the 
soil  he  has  describ(;d  so  lov- 
ingly, gets  the  feel  of  things 
into  his  verses,  apples,  the  bend 
of  birches,  the  ])lueberries 
tarnished  with  wind." 

One  paragraph,  the  final  one, 
places  what  the  Avriter  imagines 
as  the  contrast  between  the 
poetic  impulses  of  the  mother 
country  of  the  tongue  and  the 
younger  one  of  the  West: 

"I   want  vividness,  I  Mant 
life;  is  this  too  much  to  require 
of   a   poem?     Original   use   of 
traditional  meter,   unexpectcnl 
loveliness    of    cadence,     what 
matters  it  so  on  the  verse  be 
stamped   the  definite    person- 
aUty  of  the  poet  in  an  idiom 
peculiar    to    himself?     I    will 
tolerate  any  experiment;  I  can 
not  tolerate  mediocritA-.     I  am 
no   partisan  of   arid   learning, 
but  is  not  wideness  a  necessity; 
that      the      Elizabethans      bo 
studied  side  by  side  with  tli(> 
Greeks,    that    Walt   Whitman 
and    the   French  development 
of  the  past  fifty  years  be  n^ad 
together.     It    is    because    this 
knowledge    is    sought    so    na- 
turally by  American   writers, 
because  they  explore  the  i)ast, 
yet  put  their  strength  into  the 
future,  their  books  are  full  of 
that   freshness,    even    in    ma- 
turity, the  Elizabethans  made 
their    own.      True,    there  are 
signs  in  England  transition  is 
near   to   ending,    yet    poetical 
impulse  is  indolent  as  a  young 
bee  that  will    not    break   the 
wax  of  fettering  thought.    The 
apathy  Avill  be  rent;    we,  also, 
shall    share    the    future,    but, 
meantime,  it   would  not  hurt 
us    to   rediscover   enthusiasm, 
experiment,  and  America." 

England,   the  A\Titer    aAers, 
never    more    vividly    desiretl 

beauty,  and  ho  wondiTS  "why  mediocrity  is  the  usual  answ.>r 
to  its  needs."  He  thinks,  perhaps,  that  "the  neglect  of  wid.< 
reading  is  a  partial  reason  for  this  failures  particularly  among  the 
younger  TST-iters": 

"To  read  a  dozen  poets  is  to  be  hampered  by  tradition,  to 
echo  their  idiom,  their  thought;  to  n^ad  a  Innidred  is  to  lin.l 
individuahty,  tlu>  po\v(<r  to  fasliiou  this  to  words.  Experience 
and  study  as  well  as  larg(>ness  of  vision  are  essential  to  expression, 
rather  than  this  modern  tend(>ncy  to  acclaim  boys  who.  i>(T(ei\ - 
ing  for  the  first  time  a  sun.set  is  beautiful,  take  p(>ii  in  liand  and 
rime  anew  imim>ssions  which  have  reached  them  through  the 
pages  of  Keats  or  Swinburne.  An  ag(>  which  (>ncourages  this 
eau  not  expect  vitality  of  inspiration,  for.  unwelcome  as  this 
truth  may  be,  a  poet  must  learn  his  trade." 


T; 


Winter  Garden  Theatre, 

1854*5  5"                         Unaueu^'tiied Monday^  Srptevtbcr  i8^  '^J4)                        iSGd'Gj. 
No.  C74   Broadway,  opi-osite   Bokd  Stkbct. 


rOLSTOY   STIJ.L   DKEA.MLXG 

UJK  TOL.STOYAK  SPIKiT  is  still  alive  in  his  son 
'with  all  its  uncompromising  idealism  and  disnigard  of 
jjractical  realities,"  says  a  SUxkholm  (iorresix)ndent  of 
the  London  Timcu.  He  h&n  latdy  w-t-n  the  present  Count 
Tolstoy,  who,  until  the  Hussian  revolution  Iw-gan  to  devfloj* 
into  its  Bolshevist  forms,  was  one  of  its  enthmsiiiHtic  supportj-rs. 
He   is   now   jnctured   as  a  disillusiont^I   refug<«e    an    he  arrived 

in    Sweden,    lia\-in^    left     bis 

country  in  despair  of  being 
able  to  aid  her  at  present. 
The  ••orrcsjMjndent  gives  this 
awx)unt  of  Iiim : 
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M«.  WILLIAM  STUART. 


WEDNESDAY   EVENING,   MARCH   22,    1865. 

TVTr.    EDin^IN     BOOTH. 


SOUVENIR   PROGRAMME. 


0/ie  Hundredth  Night  of ''  Hamlet!' 


This  ^veninfif.  for  the  Final  and  One  Hundredth  Consecutive  Night  Pcri'oriijance, 

"RAMLET," 

A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts  by  William  SHAKCsrEARt, 


CAST    OF  CHARACTERS. 

RAMLKT Mr.  KD^'IM  nOOTH 

CLAUDIUS,  King  of  Denmark S     K     tUKSTER 

GHOST  OI--  HAMLETS  FATHER CHARLES  KEMBLE  MASON 

rOLONIUS.  Lord  Chamberlain G.  H.   ANDREWS 

LAERTES,  Son  to   Polonius J.  G.  HANLEY 

HORATIO,  Friend  to  Hamlet  CHARLES  WALCOTT.  Jr. 

OSKIC.  i  i... OWE.V  KAWCETT 

ROSENCRANTZ.    >  Courtiers,  ■( I.    DUELL 

GUILDENSTERN.)  | W.  F.  BURROUGHS 

MARCEI.I.US.I  rifK„„    j MR-  BURGESS 

BERNARDO,    (■  Olticcrs,    -j MR.  1)11.1. ON 

FRANCISCO,    aSoldicr NELSON  DECKER 

FIRST  ACTOR  :  MR.  (LINE 

SECOND   ACTOR     ...MR    EVANS 

FIRST  GKAVEDIGGER..  E.  A.  EBERLE 

SECOND  GRAVEDIGGER MR.  FITZGERALD 

PRIEST MR.  EVERDEI.L 

GERTRUDE,  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  .Mother  to  Hamlet. ...MRS.  J.  W.  WAI-LACK.  J. 

OPHELIA,  Daughter  of  Polonius MRS.  FRANK  S.  CHANFKAU 

ACTRESS MRS.  S.  K.  CHESTER 

Lords^  Laiiics,  Pagrs,  OJ?ii-'rrs,  Cuartis, 


ORCHESTRAL    SELECTIONS. 


OVERTURE. 


'  Hamlet."  -...-.- 

(Introducing  the  Danish  National  Hymn.) 

J.  INTRODUZOISE  A XV  /O/.O.VA/X/:, 

(Written  for  the  Danish  play,  '•  Slruensec.") 

3.  GALOP.—"  Danish  Hussars,"      -  - 

4.  C^fWA'B  ,V.^A'C//.—"  Lohengrin," 

5.  EANTASrE. 

(On  Ophelia's  Songii  and  other  Tunes  of  Shakespeare's  Time.) 


^'eyerlftr 

li  'arr.f,' 
Sicffei 


The  Tragedy  lias  been  placed  upon  the  Scape,  under  the  immediate  direction  ot  Mb.  Booth, 
•jy  J.  G.  Hanlev,  Stage  Manager, 

The  Music  all  expressly  composed,  selected  and  arran^d  by  Rodekt  SroErBL. 


THE  PBODDSTION  AND  HEHORABLE  RON  OF  "HAMLET." 

Initial  Performance,  Saturday  Evening,  November  ;6,  \l(i^. 

55th  Night Saturday,  December  74,  1S64. 

5oih  KiRht.... , Monday,  January  93.  jt65. 

7Sth  Nieht -.Tuesday,  Februar>*  si,  itf.c. 

100th  Wrght... Wednesday,  March  ssd,  jbt.5. 

Thursday,  March  23,  Jhakespure's  Play  of "  Olb«no-" 

lAGO  M".  EDWIN  noOTH 

OTHELLO CHARLES  DAKKON 


k^K^xSzucl: 


A  DOCUMENT   IX   HISTOKY 

Profos.sor  .Matthews  speaks  on  a  preceding  paRp  of  the  hundrod  nijchts 

of  "Ilaiulri  ■'--  "a  loujcr  run  th;in  an.v  Shakos; u-ari an  pla.v  had  over 

had   in   any  city   m   the   world."     This   hill   wa.s  issmxi  for  the  last 

night  of  that  meihorablc  run. 


"Count  Lf-o  Tolstoy, -who  is 
marrif'd  to  a  S%v«-<lihh  la/iy,  has 
hi^-n  li%iiig  in  IVtroj^ad  8im'«) 
his  return  from  a  lecturing 
tour  in  Am«^ri<-a.  f"ana<ia,  anfi 
the  Far  East,  where  he  Pix)ko 
of  Russia,  pnx'laiming  his  fa- 
ther's doctrines  of  pea^:-.^  and 
Kood  will,  the  unity  of  natiom>, 
and  mutual  help.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Russia  he  founded  a 
newspajxr.  the  \'cfU,trhka,  for 
I)ropafratinij  some  theories 
which  h<'  helie\-ed  would  l»e 
eouffenial  to  the  Bokhevists. 
Ilf!  very  soon  (H.^^eovered  his 
mistake;  then  Bolshevist  ex- 
clusiveness  put  an  end  to  his 
ent^'ntrise.  Hi<  pap«-r  was  sup- 
prest,  his  friends  and  employet^s 
were  arrested  or  dri\'eii  to 
flight,  and  he  himself  was 
liranded  as  an  antinvolution- 
ary,  and  ohUped  to  take  r«'fuge 
in  concealment  till  he  was  able 
to  obtain  a  i)as.sape  on  a  Swed- 
ish steaiufT  and  to  join  his 
family  in  Sweden." 

11  is  resume  of  the  situation 
\\  as  that  "  the  Socialist  exfu-ri- 
ment  is  ruining  Ru.ssia."  For — 

"The  country  is  being  «•- 
duced  to  a  wilderness,  thanks 
to  Bolshevist  t^'rrorism.  It 
lias  Ix^come  the  theater  of  the 
KTfatest  amount  of  suffering 
the  world  has  ever  kno'svn. 
There  are  doubtless  some  good 
things  in  Bolshevist  thtories 
of  equality,  self-reliance,  and 
the  rest,  but  in  practise  they 
have  reduced  them  to  the  most 
egoistic,  revolting  brutality. 
Life  is  no  longer  possible  under 
their  tyranny  and  opi)r«\ssi(ui. 
It  is  still  only  ix>ssible  in  the 
country,  far  from  the  towns 
and  great  centers. 

"My    mothtr    is    living    at 
Vasnaya   Folyana.  and  able  to 
lead  a  comi>aratively  qin»«t  life.     All  her  relatives   ha^e    taken 
refuge  on  the  estate.     They  are  closely  wat<-hed  and   -        '    i. 
.sharing  all  they  have  with  the  soldiery,  but  they  are  not  I  i. 

Russia  must  aiul  will  emerge  from  this  nightmans  What  tho 
Russia  of  tlu>  future  will  be  no  one  can  tell.  ]>robably  s«->nn- 
thing  quite  different  from  the  Rtissia  of  the  past.  .Vlf  we  can 
do  toward  shaping  that  futun'  must  be  to  inculcate  the  love 
of  unity  and  fre<  ilt>m  among  the  jx-iipl.-  and  fraternity  among 
all  n.itions." 

The  ctirrespundent  hen^  is  api>a|>'ntly  mistaken  as  to  the 
identity  uf  the  particular  son  of  Count  Tolstoy  who  gsA-^e  ihLs 
a<coiiiit.  .\  nveiit  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  fmm  Count 
llya  Tolst«)y  makes  it  e\ndent  that  the  one  now  in  Sw»>den  is  the 
eldest  son.  S«<rgius.     t'otnit    Ilya's  letter  et>mpletes  the  picture 


---r-'^-^w^■-^-:w^.?■w;:.r^l,^-^»^«.^.,^-.^w^waw:-J^^^^.,^ 


as 
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with  news  he  latelj'  received  from  this  brother  of  conditions 
in  Russia: 

"Discontent  with  the  Bolsheviki  increases  every  day,  but 
those  who  oppose  them  are  not  organized,  and  therefore  have  not 
the  power  to  sweep  them  away.  Among  those  who  form  the 
opposition  are  people  of  all  classes  and  parties,  beginning  with 
the  revolutionaries  and  finishing  with  monarchists.  I  think 
that  many  of  the  Bolsheviki  themselves  are,  at  the  bottom  of 
their  souls,  monarchists  also 

"As  all  the  people  of  Russia  arc  unarmed,  the  result  is  that  the 
Allies  and  the  Germans,  in  the  areas  where  they  are  in  power, 
do  everything  they  wish.  But  in  such  regions  which  neither 
the  Allies  nor  Germans  can  reach  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
small  bands  of  Bolsheviki,  who  rule  there  as  they  choose.  I 
think  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  will  continue  till  the  end  of  the 
war. 

"If  you  ask  me  on  whose  side  are  the  sympathies  of  the 
Russian  people  I  wiU  say  that  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
but  first  of  all  Russia  longs  for  peace. 

"Mj'  brother  •vsTites  me  that  the  home  of  my  mother  is  guarded 
by  the  Bolsheviki  and  that  she  is  in  safety.  The  home  of  my 
brother  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  peasants,  who 
Imrned  everything  they  could,  beginning  Avith  his  rich  and  rare 
library." 


COLD   WATER    FOR   FRENCH   GOOD   WILL 

FRANCE  IS  NOT  STINTING  in  offering  us  of  her  best. 
CoUege  professors,  art-critics,  musical  composers,  and 
men  eminent  in  French  literature  and  science  are  members 
of  the  mission  "delegated  by  their  GoAernment  to  strengthen 
the  ties  existing  between  French  and  American  universities  by 
means  of  lectures  here."  The  New  York  World  feels  confident 
in  offering  these  emissaries  "a  warm  welcome,"  and  seems 
assured  that  the  "goal  must  be  easj'  of  attainment  under  present 
conditions  of  relationship  between  the  two  countries."  These 
confidences  are  easily  felt  and  easily  e.xprest  when  a  new  project 
is  set  before  us.  It  was  so  when  the  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colom- 
bier  first  came  to  us.  This  pioneer  institution,  now  in  the  second 
year  of  its  work  in  New  York,  is  meeting  with  only  moderate 
support  now  that  the  noA-elty  of  its  coming  is  passed.  Even 
our  press  treat  it  in  a  more  or  less  cavalier  spirit,  and  the  sus- 
picion is  apparently  well  founded  that  many  of  the  men  sent 
to  review  the  productions  there  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  language.  One  of  our  best  known  and  most  quoted 
critics  had  recently  to  explain  that  his  complaint  that  "there 
seemed  a  long  time  between  the  jamais"  did  not  necessarily 
imply  that  this  was  tl\e  only  French  Avord  he  knew.  Some- 
thing of  course  sliould  b«>  alloAved  for  the  mot!  But  it  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  ^Ir.  Denys  Amiel,  editor  of  The  New  France 
(New  York),  speaks  with  excusable  exasperation  of  this  continued 
flippant  tone.  Mr.  Amiel  is  himself  a  dramatist  and  occupied 
a  place  among  the  younger  men  of  French  letters  in  the  prewar 
I'aris.  His  journal  here  is  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  "  Franco- 
American  relations."     Iff  writes: 

"I  assisted  last  evening  at  a  very  reinarkahl(>  i)resen- 
tation  of  '  Lt'  Mariage  de  Figaro.'  1  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  a  more  perfect  i)rodu('tion  of  the 
play.  I  Avas  Aery  nuich  astonished  at  the  absolute  lack  of 
understanding  shown  by  the  American  jjress  in  s]M>aking  of  this 
masterpiece,  one  of  tlie  finest  in  tlie  Frencli  language.  Surely 
to  misunderstand  or  falsely  interpret  '  Le  Mariagt'  de  Figaro'  is  to 
misunderstand  and  falsely  inter|)r(>t  the  French  spirit.  If  the 
American  i)ublic  turns  its  back  on  '  Le  Manage  de  Figaro,'  it  is 
exactly  tlie  same  as  if  it  said,  'There  is  no  place  for  the  French 
theater  in  America.' 

"Unfortunately  lack  of  time  makes  it  impossible  to  say  more 
of  the  play  itself.  It  sntlices  to  .say  that  it  is  a  faitliful  reflection 
of  the  state  of  mind  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 
With  its  'badinages,'  its  very  ap|)arent  humor,  its  delightful 
wit,  it  has  in  a  sense  been  rightly  called  tlio  cause  of  the  French 
lievolution.  I  Avould  like  personally  to  ask  each  reader  of  Tin 
New  France  in  New  York  to  go  each  week  and  enjoy  in  its  fullest 
measure  the  delightful  French  atmosphere  of  Le  Theatre  du 
Vieux  Colombier.     Therein  lies  an  absolute  duty  for  eacl)  reader. 


a  duty  not  only  toward  himself,  but  tOAvard  France  and  toward 
American  culture,  Avhich  ought  to  profit  greatly  by  contact  with 
a  program  of  French  culture,  conceiAed  Avith  an  eclecticism 
which  satisfies  indiA^idual  tastes. 

"Just  as  we  make  a  A^erj^  strong  and  urgent  appeal  for  the 
success  of  Avar-drives  and  amvres  de  guerre,  so  also  do  Ave  make 
the  same  strong  appeal  that  Le  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  be 
faithfully  supported  in  order  that  the  French  art  Avhich  it  so 
admirably  represents  may  be  conserved  during  these  moments 
of  Avanton  destruction  of  some  of  its  oldest  monuments." 

The  barrier  of  the  language  is  probablj'  accountable  for  small 
houses  at  the  French  theater,  but  this  is  the  A^ery  thing  that  we 
are  assuming  to  be  no  impediment  when  we  AA'elcome,  as  does 
The  World,  other  members  of  France's  High  Commission.  The 
World  is  OA^erconfident  perhaps  of  the  French  of  our  returning 
Army.     But  it  thus  surveys  the  subject: 

"Four  years  of  common  sympathies  in  Avar  and  a  year  and  a 
half  of  comradeship  in  arms  haAc  prepared  the  soil.  And  along 
with  Kaiserism  has  gone  a  good  part  of  that  educational  autoc- 
racy under  Avhich  for  half  a  century  and  more  American  college 
learning  has  been  made  to  SA\ear  in  the  Avords  of  a  German 
master. 

"But  the  real  missionaries  of  French  culture  will  be  the 
2,0(X),()00  American  soldiers  returning  Avith  a  knowledge  of 
French  speech  and  of  French  manners.  They  haAe  learned  that 
not  all  France  is  comprised  in  IMontmartre  and  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  and  they  haAe  now  an  acquaintance  with  French  charac- 
ter that  dispels  old  illusions  about  decadence.  During  the  time 
of  demobilization  th(>y  will  receiAe  further  instruction  in  French, 
and  Avhen  they  come  home  their  opinion  should  profoundly  in- 
fluence the  American  attitude  tOAvard  France  and  French  ideals. 

■'No  doubt  the  AUiauce  Fran^-aise  will  help  in  the  rapprocht- 
ment.  This  organization  did  a  commendable  Avork  before  the 
Avar  in  familiarizing  Americans  Avith  French  culture,  and  it 
has  ncAv  opportunities  noAV.  But  the  war  itself  ha.s  done  most 
to  bring  the  two  countries  together  in  a  fraternity  of  spirit, 
and  this  maA'  be  reckoned  one  of  its  beneficial  results." 


AN    "ART    INDEMNITY  '    DEMANDED— "Not  in  revenge, 

but  in  justice,"  is  the  phrase  by  Avhich  the  demands  on  German 
art-possessions  is  recommended  to  the  Allies.  A  petition  has 
been  forwarded  President  Wilsom  hy  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arts  and  Decorations  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  National 
Defense  asking  that  the  Versailles  Council  appoint  an  Inter-Allied 
Commission  of  Ai-tists  to  select  Avorks  of  art  from  German 
palaces  and  galleries  to  be  carried  to  the  Allied  countries  as 
reparation  for  the  German  destruction  of  Reims  Cathedral  and 
other  notable  structures  and  works  in  France  and  Belgium. 
This  is  to  form  part  of  the  indemnity,  and  the  demand  is  couched 
in  these  words: 

"The  wanton  destruction  in  Belgium.  Italy,  and  France  of 
works  of  art  embodying  men's  loftiest  dreams  and  asjjirations 
can  ncAer  be  i)aid  in  money,  since  the  lo.ss  is  fundamentally 
s[)intual.  We  believe  that  at  least  part  reparation  might  Ix- 
made  by  Germany's  and  Austria's  surrender  of  such  works  of 
art  now  held  in  German  and  Austrian  t»>rritory  as  the  A'andals 
by  their  own  acts  nnist  be  judged  incapabl«>  of  appreciating  and 
unworthy  of  continuintr  lo  Inne  and  to  hold." 

Such  payment  nuiy  seem  to  the  guilty  a  full  reparation  and  a 
reason  to  expect  smiles  and  Avelcome,  but  the  NeAv  York  World 
steridy  repels  such  possibilities: 

"The  .Mlies  have  the  i*)wer  as  conquerors  and  th»'  right  as  a 
matter  of  e.xact  justice  to  compel  this  reparation,  but  if  the  action 
is  taken  no  inroad  will  be  nuide  on  the  Siegres  Allee.  Berlin  at 
least  is  safe;  it  will  not  be  force<l  to  i)art  with  its  T(Mitonic 
imtsterpieces.  But  galleries  like  that  at  Dresden  are  sufliciently 
rich  in  old  masters  to  make  up  for  many  losses. 

"Even  so.  can  substitution  rejiair  the  wrong?  The  Sistine 
'Madoniui'  would  compensate  for  many  things,  but  if  Cologne 
Cathedral  itself  could  be  transported  bodily  to  Reims  Avould  it 
wholly  atone  for  the  ruthless  desecration  of  Joan  of  ^^^c's  cathe- 
dral'.' Can  the  Avrecked  chateaux  and  Town  Halls  of  France 
and  Flanders  be  replaced  by  something  just  as  good'?  Filling 
looted  museums  from  enemy  art-collections  will  afford  material 
reparation,  but  it  can  ncAer  heal  the  deep  hurt  of  the  original 
Aandalism." 


<?<r 


THE   GRAY   MAN   OF   CIIRISI  " 


THE  liKLKllON  OF  WILLIAM  JlOHKNZOLLKItX 
has  b(!on  ono  of  the  active  topics  of  the  whole  war.  It 
has  only  been  in  his  very  latest  utterances  that  the  former 
German  monarch  has  not  coupI(;d  CJott  with  himself  as  an  equal, 
an  abettor,  or  pcii'chance  a  servant.  One  picture^  of  the  Kaiser 
sent  out  by  the  watchful  Boswell,  Karl  Hosner,  showed  William 
in  the  act  of  communion, 
and  we  are  distinctly 
told  that  in  that  Belgian 

church  with  a  waiting 
audience  of  German  offi- 
cers the  worshiper  never 
bent  the  knee.  There 
is  a  strong  contrast  be- 
tween him  and  the  figure 

the  Los  Angeles  Times 

• 

draws  of  his  conqueror, 
Gen.  Ferdinand  Fo(fh 
—"the  Gray  Man  of 
Christ."  "This  has  been 
Christ's  war,"  says  The 
Times.  "Christ  on  one 
side,  and  all  that  stoo<l 
opi)Osed  to  Christ  on  the 
other  side.  And  the 
Generalissimo,  in  su- 
preme command  of  all 
the  armies  that  fouglit 
on  the  side  of  Christ,  is 
Christ's  man." 

Lest  readers  think  this 
a  "strange  statem(>nt 
for  a  secular  newspaper 
to  make,"  The  Times 
brings  forward  the  re- 
minder that  "it  is  the 
business  of  a  newspaper 
to  get  at  facts,"  and  "if 
the  facts  are  of  a  super- 
nal nature,  it  is  still  the 
business  of  the  n(>ws- 
pai)er  to  get  at  them  and 
to  record  them."  When 
this  was  written  the  full 
span  of  General  Fo(^h's 
achievement  had  not 
been  covered,  but  the 
end  was  then  clearly  in 
sight.     We  read: 

"The  deeper  we  question  as  to  who  Foch  is.  the  dearer  is  ilie 
answer  that  in  every  act  of  his  life  and  in  every  thought  of  his 
brain  he  is  Christ's  num. 

"If  you  were  to  ask  iiim,  'Are  you  Christ's  man?"  he  would 
answer  'Yes.' 

"It  seems  to  be  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  that  when  tht> 
hour  came  in  which  all  Christ  stood  for  was  to  eithiT  stand  or 
fall,  Christ  raised  up  a  man  to  \vnd  the  hosts  that  i^attled 
for  him. 

"When  the  hour  came  in  which  truth  aud  right,  charity, 
brotherly  love,  justice,  and  liberty  were  either  to  triumph  or  to 
be  blotted  out  of  the  world,  Christ  came  again  upon  the  road 
to  Damascus. 


>'iii  tlio  painting  liy  Sii  \\'illi^iiM  <  h  ],. 

THE    M.\.\    WHO 


The  pniiitin^  from  whicli  this  is  roprcxiiicod,  tonollu-r  with  iioarlv  o\n-  lumitretl  oiIkt 
Orpen  orininals,  forms  pari  of  the  oftloial  collortion  which  lias  Ihm-h  sont  over  hy 
the  British  (iovernnient  to  he  exhil)it<»(i  in  the  leading  iinisoums  and  art-ttallerit-s 
throufjhout  the  I'liited  States.  The  exliit)ition  will  open  at  the  Corroran  (iallery 
ill  Wasliinntoii  in  .lanuary.  will  he  sliowii  in  New  Yorl<  in  Kehniary.  and  tliere^ifter 
appear  in  other  places,  as  arraiined  by  the  W«rin>st<'r  Art  Mn.s<'iitii 


"Whoever  does  not  n^alixe  this  and  see  it  el«^rly  as  a  fact,  he 
does  but  blunder  stupidly. 

"There  will  be  a  crowding  eomj)ariy  of  criti'-s  when  the  war 
is  ended  and  they  will  all  ho.  filled  with  the  ego  of  their  own 
conclusions.  They  will  attempt  to  explain  the  genius  of  Kof-li 
with  nuips  and  diagrams.  But.  while  they  an-  doing  so,  if  you 
will  l<(ok  for  Foch   in  .^oine  (piiet  church,  it  is  there  that  he  will 

be  found  humbly  giving 
God  the  glory,  and  ab- 
Mjlutely  d(M-lining  to  at- 
tribute it  to  himself. 

"Can  that  kind  of  a 
man  win  a  war?  Can 
a  man  w  ho  is  a  practical 
soldier  be  ako  a  practi- 
cal Christian"'  And  is 
Foch  that  kind  of  a 
man?     Let  us  st-<\" 

Th<.'  se<'ret  of  where 
Fo«h  u.si'd  to  go  for 
"strength  and  mai^cal 
I)Ower  to  l)ring  home  the 
marvelous  victories" 
w  as  surprized  by  a  Cali- 
fornia boy.  It  was  not 
published  by  any  organ 
of  France,  to  show  the 
world  how  "religious" 
its  leader  was: 

"A  California  lx>y, 
serving  as  a  soldier  in 
the  American  Exjx-di- 
tionary  Forces  in 
France,  has  recently 
written  a  h-tter  to  his 
parents  in  San  Bi-mar- 
dino  in  which  be  gives^, 
as  well  a.s  any  one  els«' 
eotdd  give,  the  answer 
to  the  question  we  ask. 
"This  American  boy 
— Evans  by  name — 
t«lls  of  nnt'ting  Gen- 
<'ral  Foch  at  dos*-  range 
in  France. 

"  Kvans  had  gone  into 
an  old  church  to  have 
a. look  at  it,  and  as 
he  stoo«l  there  with 
bare<i  head  satisf_\iiig 
his  resjxH'tful  curiosity, 
a  gray  man  with  the 
eagles  of  a  gtnentl  on 
the  collar  of  his  shabl»> 
uniform  also  entered 
the  church.      Only  one 

orderly  accompanied  the  (juiei.  yrav  ntan.     Noglitt4'ring  staff  of 

«)tficers.  no  entourage  of  gold-laced  ai(N    ^^••r>-  with  him;  uoIhhIv 

but  just  the  orderly. 

"F,vans  paid  small    atti'ution    at  first   lo  the  grjiy    man.  but 

was   cinious    to   .s«'e   him    kneel   in    the   chun'h.    jmiying.     The 

minutes  passed  until  full  thriM^-quarters  of  an  hour  had  gone  by 

before  the  gray  man  arose  from  his  kn«M-s. 

"Then  K\ans  follow eil  him  down  the  str^H>t  and  wa,"*  surprized 

to  s»»e  .-Joldiers  salute  this  ntan  in  great  excitement,  and  women 

and  children  stop|>ing  in  their  t nicks  with  aw«»-stmck  fjKN-s  as 

\w  passetl. 

"  It  was  Foch.      .Vnd  now  l''\ans,  of  S:»n  Btrn.jniino.  »*ount.-  the 

experience  as  the  greatest  in  his  life,     Dtiring  iliat  thre«-q»iartcr» 


lV*iini!»si--n  i-f  Brili'h  Kurcnii  nf  Infoimatiun.     ;£)  I' 

FOUtiHT  ON    THE   .SIDE   OF  CHRI.ST 


bik)  (.'iiiia>lK. 


of  ail  hour  that  the  Geueralissinio  of  all  the  Allic*!  annics  was 
on  his  knees  in  humble  supplication  in  that  (}uiet  church,  10,00() 
fjuns  were  roaring  at  his  word  on  a  hundred  hills  that  rocked 
with  death. 

"Millions  of  armed  men  crouched  in  trenches  or  rushed  across 
blood-drenched  terranes  at  bis  command,  generals,  artillery, 
<-avalry,  engineers,  tanks,  fought  and  wrought  across  the  map  of 
Europe  absolutely  as  h(!  commanded  them  to  do,  and  in  no  other 
manner,  as  he  went  into  that  littk'  church  to  pray. 

"Nor  was  it  an  unusual  thing  for  deneral  Foch  to  do.  There 
is  no  daj'  that  he  does  not  do  the  same  thing  if  there  be  a  church 
that  he  can  reach.  lie  never  fails  to  spend  an  hour  on  his  knees 
every  morning  that  he  awakes  from  sleej);  and  e\  ery  night  it  is 
the  same. 

"Moreover,  it  is  not  a  new  tiling  with  him.  He  has  done  it 
his  whole  life  long. 

"If  joung  E\ans  could  have  followed  the  General  on  to  head- 
quarters, where  re])orts  wt^re  waiting  him  and  news  of  victory 
ujiou  victory  was  piled  high  before  him,  he  would  doubtless  have 
seen  a  gr(»at  gladn(>ss  on  the  General's  face,  but  he  would  have 
seen  no  look  of  surprize  there. 

"Men  who  do  that  which  Foch  does  have  no  doubts.  When 
Premier  Clcnicnceau,  the  old  Tiger  of  France,  stood  on  the  battle- 
front  witli  an.xious  heart,  oiii'  look  at  the  face  of  Foch  stilled  all 
his  fears.  He  returned  to  Paris  with  the  vision  of  sure  and  cer- 
tain vie  tor  J'. 

"The  great  agnostic  statesman  doubted,  but  the  Gray  Man 
of  Christ  did  not  doubt. 

"The  facts,  th(ni,  in  the  case  are  that  when  the  freedom  of  the 
world  hung  in  the  ))alance  the  world  turned  to  Foch  as  the  one 
grt^at  genius  who  could  save  it  against  the  Hun;  and  that  Foch, 
who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  soldier  the  world  has  produced,  is, 
first  of  all,  a  Christian 

"Young  Fvans,  of  San  Bernardino,  just  anevery-day  American 
boy  from  under  the  shadow  of  old  San  Gorgouio,  spent  nearly  an 
hour  with  Foch  in  an  old  French  church,  and  not  even  one 
ba\o!i(t  was  there  to  keeji  them  apart. 

"They  repr(>sented  the  two  great  democracies  of  the  world, 
but  thei'e  in  that  old  church  they  i-epresentcd,  jointly,  a  far 
great(>r  tiling — the  democracy  of  Christ." 


A   CALL   TO   REPENTANCE 

A  KK  WE  WOTrril^'  TO  WIN  THE  WAR?  A  question 
/-\  so  startling  has  perhai)s  not  entered  into  the  con- 
-*■  -*-  sciousn(>ss  of  many.  But  it  comes  to  Herliert  L. 
Willett,  associate  editor  of  Chicago's  undt^nominational  paper, 
The  Christian  Century.  His  article  is  in  the  temper  of  Kipling's 
"Recessional,"  who  interjected  his  word  of  caution  while  the 
ii()t«>s  of  national  jubilation  were  still  sounding.  To  ^Ir.  Willett 
there  is  "a  more  nujiuentous  aspect  of  tlie  world-crisis"  than 
even  the  successes  won  in  the  field  or  those  in  store  at  the  council 
table;  and  it  is  one,  he  says,  to  which  fitting  adjustment  can 
be  made  only  after  careful  searching  of  heart.     He  writes: 

"Great  causes  demand  great  i  luimpions.  A  battalion  of 
l)()li(^emen  may  quiet  a  riot  or  a  regiment  of  rough-riders  disperse 
an  army  of  Mexican  irregulars.  A  battle  may  be  won  by 
superior  numbers  or  heavier  artillery.  But  can  a  war  in  Avhich 
great  moral  issues  are  involved  be  really  won  by  brigades  and 
divisions?  And  above  all,  can  a  war  as  holy  as  this  be  brought 
to  a  victorious  r(>sult  save  by  a  people  that  has  set  itself  the  high 
task  of  moral  ])rei)arat ion? 

"In  tlie  great  days  to  which  all  the  Christian  centuries  look 
back  there  Avas  heard  in  the  deep  vall(\v  of  the  Jordan  a  strange 
and  commanding  voice,  crying,  'Rejient,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
1  haven  is  at  liand.'  In  some  planner  who.se  disclosure  is  yet 
ins(rrutable  to  our  half-opened  eyes,  and  in  a  sen.se  far  beyond  the 
ability  of  any  crude  apocalyi)tical  speculations  to  define,  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  liaiid.  He  Avho  believes  that  the 
tragic  events  of  the  time  have  no  revelation  of  the  divine  ])ur- 
I)ose  latent  in  their  portentous  volume  is  insensitive  indeed  to 
the  signs  of  the  times.  We  hav(>  no  need  (o  draw  diagi-ams  of 
what  is  now  to  tak«>  jilace  in  the  world  of  religion — 'after  tiie 
war.*  Much  mon>  to  the  i)urpose  is  the  nn-ognition  of  what  is 
transpiring  under  our  eyes.  Facts  ar(>  being  r<>corded,  and  forc(>s 
relca.sed  day  by  day,  that  are  nothing  less  than  re\ olutionary. 
If  social  customs  and  e<'on()niic  habits  that  were  supi)ose(l  to  be 
a  part  of  the  established  order  of  the  wodd  have  crumbled  at 
the  advent  of   tlie   ik  w   time,   of  g«ivernmental   decisions   that 


would  have  shocked  an  earlier  generation,  are  now  accepted  as 
commonplaces,  if  the  eliort  to  galvanize  political  parties  into  a 
semblance  of  their  old  animosity  seems  trivial  and  futile,  not  less 
are  the  religious  factors  of  our  common  life  reshaping  themselves 
with  a  rapidity  and  certainty  wliich  are  tlie  desjjair  of  the 
apologists  for  denominationalism  and  the  defenders  of  tradition. 
Over  the  forlornly  defended,  or  whollj-  forsaken  redoubts  of 
medievalism,  ignoranc(>,  and  reaction,  the  forces  of  i)rogress  are 
sweeping  as  the  lines  of  the  Allies  crossed  the  German  trenches. 

"Objectives  that  at  best  could  be  hoped  for  onlj'  after  many 
years  are  taken  and  passed  almost  in  a  day.  If  these  facts  do 
not  signify  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  in  a  new  and  unpre- 
cedented way,  it  wcjuld  be  difficult  to  give  them  adequate 
interpretation.  And  if  this  be  so,  then,  as  of  old,  there  is 
urgent  need  of  the  thrilling  cry,  'Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand.'" 


"HE   HATH   PUT   DOWN   THE   MIGHTY 
FROM   THEIR   SEATS" 

VICTORY  REJOICINGS  were  translated  into  victory 
thanksgivings  in  the  churches  of  this  land  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  cessation  of  the  conflict.  "This  is  the 
'greatest  moment  of  all  history,"  said  Dr.  Manning,  of  Trinity 
Church,  "except  the  one  in  which  Christ  was  born."  The  New 
York  Tribune  estimates  that  "nearly  2,0i)(),()(X)  attended  re- 
ligious meetings  in  greater  New  York  during  the  day,"  and 
among  them  were  sailors  and  soldiers  garbed  in  the  uniforms  of 
every  nation  that  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  during  the 
war.  "Think  for  a  moment  what  German  Aictor\'  would  have 
meant  to  us  and  to  all  the  world,"  Dr.  Manning  urges,  "then 
offer  your  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  great  deliverance  that 
he  has  given  us."  Dr.  William  Pierson  Merrill,  preaching  in 
the  Brick  I^'esbyterian  Church,  dwelt  on  the  "unswerving  i)atri- 
otism  of  all  the  peoples  that  contril)uted  to  the  victory  of  the 
Allies,  and  added  a  special  thanksgi\ing  for  our  part: 

"Thank  God  that  America  has  played  her  part  eflPectively 
and  with  honor.  God  keep  us  "humble,  as  we  should  be  in  the 
presence  of  nations  that  ha^'e  fought  and  endured  and  sacrificed 
as  we  have  scarcely  dreamed  of  doing.  Let  us  be  content  with 
the  honor  of  having  given  it  in  a  good  spirit.  For  the  corn-age 
and  stedfastness  and  gayety  and  cleanness  of  our  men,  for  the 
unity  of  oiu-  national  soul  and  effort,  for  the  high  ideals  kept 
dominant  in  the  nation's  life,  for  the  care  given  the  men  in  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  good  repute  won  by  them  in  foreign  lands — for 
these  and  many  other  mercies  we  give  thanks  to  God,  praying 
that  we  nuiy  in  our  joy  and  satisfaction  be  wholly  free  from  the 
peril  and  .shame  of  self-satisfaction." 

The  chaplain  of  Columbia  College  ])leads  against  "softness" 
in  dealing  out  justice  to  Germany: 

"We  are  not  treating  with  an  lioii()ra))lc  tlio  defeated  foe. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  criminal  hrouglit  to  book  and  as  yet 
unrepentant.  We  are  dealing  with  a  nation  that  has  sho.Mi 
it,s(^lf  morally  deflective.  How  to  treat  Germany  is  a  problem 
ol  ju'iiology." 

The  religious  tone  of  secular  ediloiials  dealing  with  Ger- 
many's defeat  is  almost  as  strong  as  the  words  of  the  pulpit. 
Notable  among  these  is  one  from  the  Newark  Evening  Xeus. 
With  the  ajmcalyptic  warning  that  "God  is  not  mocked.  And 
in  the  day  of  our  triumph  let  us  be  huml>le  before  him,"  The 
Ercning  Ncin<  solemnly  re\iews  the  plight  of  the  nation  that 
])lanned  the  world's  wo: 

"It  is  not  enough  that  the  Geniian  armies  confess  defeat. 

"It  is  not  enough  that  revolution  takes  command  of  the 
erstwhile  German  Empire. 

"It  is  onix  enough  that  the  doctrine  and  theory  of  autocracy 
are  <lispro\ed  and  put  to  shame. 

".\utocracy.  militarism,  can  only  maintain  themselves  by 
l)rofessing  inf.illil)ility.  Autocracy  can  not  take  counsel  of 
democra<'y  witliout  dynamiting  its  own  foundations.  If  it 
is  iiot  su))<"rior.  it  is  naught. 

"Kaiser   Wilhelm   may   go   down    in    history   as   the   \\o."ld's 


grfiatfest  villain.  H(;  will  certainly  no  «]o\vn  foroxcr  as  tlic 
world's  vastest  fool. 

"There  is  his  downfall,  the  downfall  of  the  laboriously  «?reate<l 
machine  that  iiieclianized  aixl  l)riitali/,cd  (Iirniany,  heart  and 
soul,  lie  and  liis  cli<jiie  set  at  nautfht  two  thousand  years  of 
man's  development.  They  defied  the  finer  instincts  of  man, 
debauched  the  holy  mission  of  edu'-ation,  worshijM-*!  at  the 
temple  of  a  crass  matetialism.  For  the  Xa/aniie  they  sul)- 
stituted  a  tril)al  (Jott. 

"Defeat  and  physical  death  do  not  kill.  The  Xazarene 
lives.  In  the  suCt'eriny:  of  the  men  who  bore  the  Cross  in  Franc*' 
he  trium()lis.  'I'lieir  rest  is  jx-rfect  in  his  ))eace.  Their  f;lor.\ 
is  imperishable,  for  they  wroufjjlit  a  New  World. 

"Betrayed  by  inaterialism,  that  afjainst  which  th«'y  contended 
is  hurled  to  the  dej)ths  of  contiinpl.      It  is  just  scorn  that  kills. 

"Where,  to-da.\',  is  the  arch-apostle  of  materialism,  mili- 
tarism, he  of  the  'tlamiuK  sword,'  senior  i)arttier  of  Me-un<I- 
Oott?  Fled  across  the  border  to  niiitral  Holland,  shameful 
in  defeat  and  darint^  not  to  (uc.v  the  p<'o|)le  lie  bitra.\cdl 

"Whei-e  arc  the  (derics  who  swore  that  they  alone  knew  tlic 
real  god? 

"Where  are  the  diplomats  who  made  faithlessness  tlnir  cn<<i 
and  tore  apart  the  'scrap  of  i)ai)er'i' 

"Where  are  the  thousand  j)rof<'.ssors  who  i)rofe-.t  that 
might  was  right? 

"Where  are  the  ten  thousand  .savants  who  declare<I  that  their 
materialism  bought    tlieiu  invincibility? 

"Where  are  the  hundred  thousand  oITicers  of  the  kingly  caste 
to  whom  the  citi/.en  was  dirt,  and  who  ^\rote  their  c-reed  in 
flame  and  sword  on  Belgium? 

"Tlnnrs  is  shame,  the  shame  that  kills.  Of  all  history  they 
are  the  world's  suinvme  fools.  Their  swoid  struck  through  the 
sui)erficiality,  the  carclcssruss  of  a  seemingly  spiritually  inert 
world.  That  world  ilaraed  back  against  them,  and  from  east 
to  west,  from  pole  to  l)ole,  from  Christian  to  freethinker, 
Mohammedan  to  heathen,  it  declared  their  creed  a  hateful 
vanity. 

"All  things  .seemed  in  their  hands.  The  world  was  drifting 
under  thcur  spell.  Their  espionage,  their  materialistic  skill, 
tlieir  materialistic  j)hilosophy  seemed  to  be  o\'ercoming  the 
nations.  Hardy  in  confidence,  they  struck,  struck  with  the 
weight  of  forty  years'  preparedness. 

"But  not  in  Belgium,  nor  in  France,  nor  in  Servia,  nor  on  the 
shamed  seas  could  they  defeat  the  I'ower  that  rose  to  meet 
them.  Neither  the  stricken  fields  nor  the  reddened  oceans  ga^'c 
back  \ictory.  Ever  new  for-ces  rose;  to  hurl  them  back  and  the 
solid  line  of  the  struggling  democracies  bent  and  swayed  but 
would  not  break.  Then  came  the  turn,  and  four  months  were 
enough. 

"Autocracy  and  militarism  are  dead.  They  are  dead  because 
they  had  no  iinuT  life.  R(>vealed.  they  ai-e  utterly  put  to  shame, 
made  the  subject  of  the  scorn  and  ridii-ule  of  the  worhl.  It  is 
that  fact — the  shame — that  has  killed  them  in  the  day  and  hour 
of  their  failure.  Their  a)'cli-))nest  dares  not  fa<'e  the  ruin  he 
wrought  and  runs  away.      That  is  their  end." 

The  fall  of  the  figure-head  of  this  folly  is  compared  by  the 
New  York  Tribune  to  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  and  the  words  of  Isaiah 
concei-ning  him  ar»'  quoted  as  adequate  to  Wilhelm's  ca.se 
without  added  comment: 

Isaiali  xiv;  9-21 

0.  ITell  from  honoatli  is  moxcd  for  tlicc  to  niot-l  tlico  at  thy  ooiniiii;: 
it  stirrotli  up  tlie  dead  foi-  (hcc.  even  all  tlie  eliief  (>iu>s  of  tlie  earlli;  it  liad 
raised  up  from  tlieir  tliroiie.s  all  the  kings  of  the  nations. 

10.  .\ll  they  .shall  speak  aitd  say  unto  thee,  art  tho\i  also  luvome  wi'ak 
as  wc?  art  thou  be<'onie  like  unto  us'.' 

11.  Thy  i)oini)  is  brought  down  to  the  srave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols; 
tho  worm  is  sprimd  under  tlu>e,  and  the  worms  cover  thei-. 

12.  How  art  thoii  fallen  from  heaven.  <)  l.ueifer.  son  of  the  inornintr' 
How  art  thou  etU  down  to  the  trround.  whieli  didsi   weaken  the  nalion>' 

i:i.  Kor  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart.  1  will  a.seend  into  lie;iven.  1  will 
exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  (iocl:  1  will  sit  also  ui>ou  the  mount  of 
tho  eons^ri'Kalion.  in  the  sidivs  of  the  north: 

M.  1  will  a.seend  above  the  lieinhls  of  the  clouds;  I  will  be  like  the  most 
HiKh. 

ir>.   Yet  thou  slialt  be  brouslil  down  t4)  hell,  to  the  .sides  of  the  |>it 

Hi.  Thtw  tlial  .si>e  thee  shall  narrowl.x  look  upon  tho-.  and  consider 
thw.  saying,  is  this  the  man  that  made  the  eiirth  to  tremble,  that  did 
.shake  kiiifjdoms; 

17.  That  made  the  world  as  a  wildiTness.  and  dwtrtiyiHi  the  cities 
lhen>of;  that  openixl  not   the  hous(>  of  his  prison(>rs  " 

IS.  .Ml  the  kings  of  tlu>  nations,  exen  all  of  them,  lie  in  glory,  every  one 
ill  his  own  house. 

I'.t.  Rut  thou  art  ea.st  out  of  thy  grave  like  an  abolninable  branch,  and 
a.s  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through  with  a  sword,  that 
KO  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit  :  as  a  carcass  trodden  mider  I.h-1. 

20.  Thou  shall  not  be  .joined  with  them  in  burial,  btn-ause  thou  hast 
di^srroyed  thy  land  and  slain  thy  p«H)ple;  tlu>  seed  of  evil-doi>rs  shall  nevtr 
lie  rtMiowiied. 

21.  l'rei)are  slaughter  for  his  children  for  the  initiuity  of  tU«'ir  fathers: 
that  they  do  not  ri.se  nor  pos.se.ss  the  land,  nor  :>"  <•'"  fal^'  of  the  world 
wuli  cities. 


"THE   GKEAT   ARMY    THAT   DIED" 

PWKMiKH  CLEMKNCKAU  stirrwl  the  Kreat  h.^rt  of 
Franc*;  to  its  depths  when  he  added  a  few  sLrnpIe  wonLs 
lo  his  communication  of  the  armihtie*'  t^'rnjs  in  the 
Chand)er  f»f  Deputies.  "\a-\  us  honor  the  great  army  that 
died.  France  in  oId«'r  tim<'s  had  K«»Idi«*rs  of  (Jod;  t/>-<lay  it  luu> 
.soldiers  of  humanity  and  always  soldier^  of  ideals."  They  were 
noble  words,  says  the  New  ^'ork  W'nrl'l.  "In  that  moving 
jjhrase  he  s|)oke  the  inmost  f«'elings  not  oidy  of  millioiih  of 
Fren<di  men  and  women,  but  of  (he  jMMjpli-s  of  all  the  Allii-d 
nations  that  shared  in  the  winning  of  the  war."     Jt  continws; 

'It  is  a  time  for  universal  rejoieinu  that  the  hhe<l<ling  of 
blootl  on  the  battle-fields  of  Kun»|M'  has  eeas4*d.  It  is  alMj  a 
time  for  reverent  tribute  to  the  men  who  ga\e  their  liv^^s  tliat  the 
right  shouifl  i)revail.  They  have  ma<le  the  supreme  sai'rific* . 
To  them  has  been  denied  the  reward  of  joining  in  the  final 
triumjih  and  exultation  over  victory.  They  have  parsed  l*eyond 
reach  of  the  clamor  of  shoutintr  multitudes,  of  pealing  ]n'wc<i' 
bells,  of  the  \(»iees»of  lo\  iiig  friends  and  kindred,  and  the  touch 
of  hands  they  held  dear. 

"But  they,  too.  wear  the  victor's  crown,  tho  they  failM  to 
se<'  the  hour  <»f  ultimate  victory.  They  have  IwHjueathe*!  to 
those  left  behind  tin-  glorv  and  th*-  htmors. 

"In  the  men  who  return  from  the  wars  we  shall  show  our 
pride,  luit  with  I'remier  Clemenceau,  may  we  never  forget  to 
lionor    the  great  army  that  die<l.'" 

From  another  angle  the  Newark  \eiiK  six^aks  of  that  unr«- 
turning  armv  and  the  i)it.v  that  would  "shield  th*-  mothers  of 
the  sons  wIkj  brought  j)reeious  \  ietorv'  with  their  death"  — 

"In  the  grand  silence  of  the  j)eaet'  so  <learl\  won  they  sleep 
the  warrior's  sleep.  They  will  not  :igain  sit  about  the  hearth. 
Those  of  us  who  are  to  clasp  belovetl  hands  once  more  shrink 
at  the  thought  of  the  loneliness  of  the  mothers  whi>s<'  sons 
return  not. 

"It  is  a  kind  and  tender  impulse,  btit  we  are  wrong.  If  in 
tho.se  motheji  hearts  there  yearns  the  sorrow  of  lo.-*s.  there 
triunii)hs  the  glory  of  sa<Tifice.  The  sons  whos«'  liv*-**  were 
spent  for  tlu;  highest  that  they  knew  are  the  sons  of  mothers 
whose  ideals  they  carried  forward  with  the  banners  of  a  just 
and  holy  cause.  They  drew  from  the  blood  that  bore  thi'in  the 
strength  of  will,  the  firmness  of  jturpose.  the  fearlessnt'ss  of 
death  which  we  celebrate  in  this  tremendous  hour.  They 
fought  and  fell  as  the  protagonists  of  .\merican  motherh«K)d. 
which  their  signal  de\otii>n  now  has  vindi<-ate<l  antl  enshrin<*<l. 
Their  souls  were  steeped  in  patriot  <Tadles  and  nurtun-il  in 
homes  wlure  virtue  and  honor  and  faith  wen'  more  than  all. 

"Forever  li\ing.  incapable  of  death,  jire  the  noble  Inns  who  lie 
where  freedom  for  the  world  was  won.  And  joyful  ^\nth  a 
saer«'d  joy  are  the  mothers  whose  ofTering  was  U-yond  earthl.v 
measure,  the  mothers  of  .sons  who  ri'tum  not.  The  God  of 
battles  is  also  tin  Cod  of  eompassion.  They  ne«'d  not  the 
pit\  of  men  and  women.  He  has  rais«'d  them  up  to  gnaiter 
heights  by  saerittee  mad*-  jM-rfwt." 

Tlu>  American  Army  assumes  it  as  a  duty  to  bring  baek  to 
their  native  .soil  the  btMlies  of  those  vim  hav.'  fallen.  But. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  w  ifi-  fwl  difTert-ntly,  an<i  the  former 
has  written  to  (Jen«Tal  March,  of  the  War  Dep-trt n>ent,  this 
lett«'r,  which  tju- press  reprodu'es: 

"Mrs.  Roosextll  .lud  I  wis!i  to  enter  a  most  re*|HvtfuI  hut 
most  euiphatie  ju-otesl  against  th»'  |iro|M>se(i  eourse.  s<»  far  as 
(.ur  son  (^ueiitiu  is  eoiuMriie.i.  We  have  .dwaxs  lH'Iiex«Hl  that 
Where  the  tree  falU.  then-  let  it  lie."  We  know  that  many 
good  ])ers<uis  feel  eiitirelv  difTereiil,  but  to  us  it  is  painful  and 
harrowing,  long  after  death,  to  move  the  )><»or  ImmI.v  fnun  which 
the  soul  hasS  fled.  We  greatly  jin-fir  that  Qiietitin  shall  continue 
to  lie  on  the  spot  w  ln<re  he  fell  in  b.itile  and  wlien"  tin  fiMtneti 
burieil  him. 

"Aft«r  the  war  is  ovor,  Mrs.  K<>o.sevelt  ami  I  int<-nd  to  visit 
the  grave  and  then  to  have  a  small  st^tne  put  up  sayini;  it  is  put 
u])  by  us.  but  not  disturbing  what  has  aln-ady  Imm-ii  en-ctcHi 
to  his  memory  by  his  friends  ami  .\meri<'an  eomrad««s  in  arms. 

"With  apologies  for  troultling  you. 

"Very  faithfully  yours. 

"Thkiiookk  Hooskmi.t. 

The  n-quest,  to  which  a.ssent  has  Ixin  given  may,  1h'  ponder^il 
and  !H>n'*'"  <»d  b\  man.\  oth«>rs  who  haw  prp<'ious  dead  o\<r  thvre. 
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WAR-TIME- FOOD -PROBLEMS 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  by  the   UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTR.4TI0N 

and  especially  designed  for  lliffh   School   Use 


MEETING  THE  TEST 


NOW 

\Me    HAVE 

To  -Feep 

IT !  ; 


;^ 


IT  CAN'T  BE  DONE — In  some  such  phrase.  Germany  has 
more  than  once  mentally  summed  up  her  verdict — based 
on    her    logic  —  upon    manj'    of    America's    purposes    and 
])rograms  in  the  war. 

Germany  said  to  herself: 

Can  the  United  States  assemble,  equip,  and  train  an  army  in 
time  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  Allies? — It  can't  he  dune. 

Can  the  United  States  transport  troops  in  large  enough 
numbers  across  the  ocean? — It  can't  be  done. 

Can  the  United  States  escape  or  nullify  the  submarine  menace? 
— It  cant  he  done. 

Can  the  United  States — with  its  vast  area,  population,  and 
diversity  of  thought  and  opinion — focus  itself  upon  a  single 
aim,  and  as  a  unit  sacrifice  and  achieve? 
— It  can't  he  done. 

Can  the  United  States  provide  a  large 
surplus  of  food,  get  it  across  the  ocean 
(with  all  the  other  (Remands  on  shij)- 
ping),  and  do  it  amply  and  regularly 
enough  to  save  the  Allied  nations 
from  a  state  verging  on  faTuine? — It 
can't  he  done. 

Such  was  the  way  Germany  answered 
to  herself  these  questions. 

AMERICA'S  ANSWER— Meanwhile 
the  United  States  was  asking  itself 
the  same  questions.  And  the  answer 
it  made,  impelled  by  a  force  mightier 
than  mere  logic,  was  something  like 
Germany's.  Like  and  yet  verj^  differ- 
ent.    For  America's  answer  Avas  this: 

It  can't  he  done — ire'll  do  it. 

This  has  been  called  the  rallying 
Tiiotto  of  many  of  our  soldiers  in  France, 
confronted  by  some  task  seemingly  im- 
possible of  aecomplishmonf ,  but  Avhicli 
has  been  forthwith  accomplished.  And. 
in  spirit  at  least,  it  has  also  been  the 
rallying-cry  here  among  our  own  home 
armies  of  eager  patriots. 

CHANGING  OLD  HABITS— Practically  every  food-problem 
— no  matter  how  difficult — which  has  been  solved  has  been 
overcome  by  the  spirit  implied  in  those  tliree  small  words, 
••We'll  do  it." 

If  any  one,  back  in  tlie  days  of  1917,  when  Ave  Avcre  just  entering 
the  Avar,  had  hazarded  the  assertion  that  in  almost  no  time  at 
all  the  American  p(u)plo  could  modify  their  habits  of  Avhat  to 
eat  or  wliat  not  to  eat  or  Avhen  not  to  ('at  it,  he  woidd  have  been 
greeted  with  incredulity.  That  incredulity  Avould  luiA'e  increased 
if  the  further  assertion  had  been  made  that  America  could 
ahnosl  immediatt'ly  modify  trade  methods  of  food-distribution 
4 — from  producer  to  consumer — in  Avhich  illegitimate  practises 
had  Ix'come  obscured  by  long  habit. 

And  linally,  if  it  had  been  definitely  stated  that  A1n^rica — 
in  the  midst  of  all  llie  a<'ti\'ities  and  cross-currents  produced 
by  Avar — (iould  achicAe  a  fo()d-<'xport  ])rogram  overtopping  any- 
thing of  the  sort  heretofore  attempted,  there  might  ha\i'  arisen 
a  feeling  of  actual  derision.   . 

But—"  Well  do  it." 

That  mental  and  spiritual  attitude  Avas  the  nuigic  wand  which 
liell>e(l  America   to  make  good. 

Tlie  i)rovince  ami  privilege  of  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration have  been  to  be  a  sharer  and  coworker  in  that  great 
popidar  derision  to  help  iHn  the  }rar  hi/  delivering  the  right  food,  at 
the  right  time,  at  the  right  place. 

C(k)PERATION— In  surveying  the  work  of  the  United  Slates 
Food  Administration  since  its  beginning,  one  fact  stands  out 
conspicuously.  That  is  tlie  fact  that  the  Food  Administra- 
tion's work  has  Iummi  possible  only  because  of  the  people's  co- 
operation, and   the  cooperation  of   those  engaged   in  the  f(»od- 


trades  in  tiiis  country.  Without  such  cooperation — popular 
and  commercial;  in  homes  and  in  the  business  world — -the  task 
of  food-administration  Avould  have  been  like  trying  to  build  a 
house  out  of  plans  and  specifications  instead  of  bricks  and 
mortar. 

WHEAT — One  of  the  best  examples  of  hoAV  the  public  co- 
operated Avith  the  Food  Administration  to  produce  beneficial 
results  in  man.v*  directions  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Avheat. 

The  Allies,  at  the  beginning  of  1918,  were  in  dire  need  of 
Avheat.  They  sent  Avord  of  this  in  plain  terms  to  the  United 
States  Food  Administration.  The  Food  Administration  passed 
the  message  along  to  the  people.  And  the  people  gaAe  their 
Avheat,  not  the  Avheat  prcAiously  intended  for  e.xport,  but  the 

wheat  Avhicdi  in  ordinary  times  Avould 
go  on  to  diuing-tables  all  aeross  the 
country.  Our  1917  wheat  crop  was  not 
large;  but,  nevertheless,  out  of  it  8."),- 
(KK).()(X)  bushels  Avere  shipped  to  Allied 
destinations  after  the  regular  surplus 
scheduled  for  e.xport  Avas  gone.  Log- 
ically— we  Avere  able  to  ship  only  20,- 
(KMJ.tKK)  bushels;  actually— we  shipped 
t he  S.j,000,0()0 :  And  this  was  aehicAed 
without  the  restrictions  of  a  compul- 
sory rationing  system. 

Another  side  of  the  Avlieat  situation 
is  the  way  A\'h.eat  priees  ha\-e  gone 
down  since  the  Food  Administration 
was  created.  In  May,  1917,  before 
there  was  any  food-control,  flour  sold 
at  Avholesale  for  $17;  but  in  Februar\ , 
1918 — six  months  after  the  creation 
of  the  Food  Administration — the  whole- 
sale price  had  fallen  to  .flO.SO.  Had 
there  l)een  no  food-control  in  this 
country  (a  comlition  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War),  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  flour  might  be- 
fore now  haA'e  risen  to  §.")()  a  barrel. 
For  food-prices  during,  and  after,  the 
Civil  War  went  up  in  that  proportion.  And  then  there  was  not 
even  any  such  excuse  as  the  irorld  food-shortage  (chirh  e.ri><ts  to-dag. 
Such  is  one  »'.xample  of  how  food-control  in  this  country  has 
Avorked  out.  And  oiu-  wheat  exports,  poured  out  from  a  short 
crop  in  such  i)rofusion  as  to  seem  almost  unbelievable,  testify 
to  tlie  spirit  of  team  i)lay  between  the  luiblic  and  the  Food 
Administration. 

THE  FUTURE— After  all,  it  is  olily  by  such  a  wide-sjiread 
popular  respon.se  that  the  Uuit«'d  States  can  help  .solve  the  world's 
food-)iroblems.  And  such  proldons  and  hardens  irc  shall  hare  to 
contntiic  to  slioiddcr  regardless  of  the  turn  of  future  happenings. 

To-day  Avorld  eA-ents  are  flashing  by  in  so  bewildering  a  suc- 
cession that  no  one  can  sa>'  in  advance  just  Avhat  form  of  food- 
service  the  American  people  will  be  called  upon  to  jierform. 
But  it  is  certain  that  they  Avill  haA'e  to  go  on  liAing  up  to  food  obli- 
gations— obligations  to  their  own  self-respect  and  to  humanity. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  is  probable  that  .Vmerica  will 
have  to  ship  to  the  hungi-y  peoples  of  the  world  all  the  food  that 
there  is  available  shipi)ing  to  carry.  Our  pl(>dge  to  the  Allies 
was  to  .ship  seventt>en  and  one-half  million  tons  of  foodstuffs 
overseas  next  year.  That  amount  will  doubtless  have  to  be 
increased  now  to  some  twenty  million  tons. 

In  no  Avay  can  this  be  achicA'cd  saAe  by  the  ideals  of  democracy, 
the  roluntarg  determination  to  sacrifice  for  a  common  aim.  In 
no  way  can  it  be  accomj)lished  save  by  faithful  and  continuous 
food-service  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 
Does  the  task  seem  almost  imiwssible?  Are  you  tempted  to 
say  to  yourself:    •'//  can't  he  done"? 

If  so,  ]>ause  before  saAing  it — consider  the  record  of  the  past  — 
and  add:    "  1IV7/  do  it." 


CAN  YOr    HKA  r    It' 

— Hungerford  in  the  Pittsburg  Su/i 
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The  Styleplus  Plan 

Why  you  will  come  to  it 


Cf)ncentrati()n  i?  the  wizard's  wand  that 
transformed  America  into  a  mighty  engine  of 
war. 

Concentration  is  efficiency.  It  is  the  key  to 
the  best  result  at  the  least  cost. 

Styleplus  Clothes  are  manufactured  on  this 
plan — and  always  have  been. 

The  few  Styleplus  grades  are  made  in  large 

(juantities.      Costs    are    re- 
duced to  the  minimum. 

The  economy  of  this 
method  tells  in  the  superior 
style  and  wearing  qualities 
of  the  clothes. 

You  will  come  to  it  be- 
cause Styleplus 

— give  the  smart  appear- 
ance of  the  well  dressed 
man. 

— retain  their  shape  and  g(X)d  appearance 
exceptionally  well. 

— are  ])riced  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
thrift  spirit  of  the  hour. 

Two  grades  in  Styleplus  suits:  $25  and  $30. 

Three  grades  in  Styleplus  overcoats:  $25, 
^30  and  ^35. 

Make  your  pick  today  at  the  local  Stylei)lus 
Store! 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.  Write  iis  'Dept.  5i  for 
Styleplus  booklet   and    name    of    local    dealer. 


StyleplusClothes 
$25-$30-$35 


TRtnr  •^xr"  Ofr-'c-'fBni 


Trade  Mnrk 
Rcui-^tcred 


"Each  ^rade  one  price  the  nation  over" 


Note — This  is  the  St\lephis  Great   Coat  -a  long  stonn  coat 
— and  unusually  stylish  for  a  roat  of  this  type. 

Styleplus  overcoats  are  made  in  all  popular  models  and 
fabrics.  Let  a  Styleplus  njcrchant  show  you  one  befotr  you 
deri«le  on  an  <ivercoat. 


(.opyriuhl  1918 

^  &  Co..  Inc.  Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Founded  1849        Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICA'S    ONLY    KNOWN-PRICED    CLOTHES 
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LINCOL 


Lincoln  Branch  Offices  and  Service 
En^i?ieers  in  Folloiuing  Cities: 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

COLUMBUS 

BUFFALO 

PITTSBURGH 

SYRACUSE 

MINNEAPOLIS 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

DETROIT 

TORONTO 

Agencies 

in 

Other 

Principal  Cities. 

The  Motors  That 
Run  Under  Water 

This  Lincoln  Motor  has  operated 
under  water  at  exhibitions  and 
conventions  for  many  years — a 
practical  demonstration  of  motor 
reliability. 

Every  day  in  thousands  of  plants 
Lincoln  Motors  are  driving  ma- 
chines under  trying  conditions.  In 
acids  and  fumes  of  chemical 
works,  in  the  slop  and  steam  of 
the  packing  house,  in  the  dust 
and  dirt  of  the  foundry,  in  every 
place  where  motors  are  severely 
tried,  Lincoln  Motors  have  made 
good. 


Many  a    skeptic   has    been   con- 
verted to  tne  use  of  electric  motor 
drive  in  his  factory  by  this  simple, 
striking    exhibition    of    what   a 
really  good  motor  will  stand. 

It  is  true  that  few  plants  require 
a  motor  to  operate  under  such 
difficulties.  Any  wise  plant  man- 
ager gives  a  motor  the  best  care 
circumstances  will  allow,  but 
there  is  a  feeling  of  added  secu- 
rity in  a  motor  which  such  abuse 
cannot  harm. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Reliable  Power 
for  Your  Machine 

The  satisfactory  performance  of 
any  machine  depends  on  the 
electric  motor  just  as  much  as  on 
the  construction  of  the  machine 
itself. 

For  many  years  large  manufac- 
turers of  pumps,  hoists,  blowers, 
mixers,  and  similar  machines 
have  equipped  them  with  Lincoln 
Motors  —  motors  that  will  stand 
the  handicap  of  the  dust  and 
moisture  in  which  such  equip- 
ment always  operates. 

Today  Lincoln  Motors  are  an 
accepted  standard  for  this  hard, 
gruelling  work  as  well  as  for  the 
many  easier  tasks  where  motors 
receive  the  right  kind  of  protec- 
tion and  care. 

A  machine  equipped  with  a 
Lincoln  Motor  is  a  guarantee  of 
reliable  and  continuous  produc- 
tion. It  is  a  double  assurance 
both,  (from  the  machinery  maker 
and  from  Lincoln  that  you  have 
enough  power  and  the  right  kind 
of  power  to  get  the  results. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Lincoln  Motors  are  Used  by  Many 
Manufacturers  of  the  h of/owing 
Mac /lines: 


Puiiips  and  Coniprcssors 

Elevators  and  Hoists 

Woodworking  Macliincry 

Ci-usherb  and  Pulverizers 

Punches  and  Shears 

Presses 

C'raiics 

Brick  i  Clay  Machinery 


Fans  and  Blowers 
Conveyors 
Ice  Machinery 
Bakers'  Machinery 
Paper  Machinery 
Foundry  Machinery 
Textile  Machinery 
Machine  Tooli 


'f.wk    I'p   With   LincoM' 


H\ 


>■ 


^  \  !^ 
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OTOR  RpBE 

Beauty 


Famous  since  1867 — the  choice  today 

Durable  •  Luxurious 
Beautiful  •  Warm 

Chase  Plush  Robes  will  outwear, 
many  times  over,  other  woven 
robos  remaining  fast  in  color 
and  intact  over  a  long  period 
or  severe  usage. 

They  Pro'.oc;  Like  the 
Coat  of  Fur  on  Animals 
Made  of  ch  .  choicest  materials- 
nothing  ^or  dust  or  germs  to  ad- 
here to  -  soni^.ary  and  easily 
cleansed.  Jcores  of  unique, 
wonderful  patterns. 

AT    YOUR    OIALCH'S— WSITC  fOU    CATALOG 

L.  C.  CHASE  A.  CO.,  BOSTON 

New    VORK    CHICAGO    OCTROlT     SAN    FRANCiSCO 

Ltaders  in  Manufacluring  Since  I  847 


PARADISE  is  a  pleasant  laiul."  said 
the  mystic  .Juliana,  of  Xorwir-h, 
;nvay  back  in  the  ^Middle  Ages,  and  now 
another  poet — for  all  mystics  are  poets, 
whttlur  they  write  in  verse  or  not — comes 
to  tell  us  that  this  "pleasant  land"  is  lull 
of  a  new  chi-v'alry.  In  Frank  Foxcroft's 
anthology  of  "War-Verse"  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  C'ompan\-,  New  York)  we  find 
these  quite  medieval  Aerses  from  one  of 
Ireland's  most  loved  poets,  the  first  of  a 
number  of  poets  of  the  fair  sex  who  shall 
sing  for  us  this  Aveek. 

THE  NEW  HEAVEN 

Hv   Katharine  Tyxan 

Paradise  now  li;is  many  a  Kiiitiht, 

Many  a  lordkiii,  many  lords. 
Glimmer  of  armor,  dinted  and  bright. 

The  yoimg  Knights  have  put  on  new  swords. 

Some  have  barely  the  down  on  the  lip. 

.Smiling  yet  from  the  new-won  spurs. 
Their  wounds  are  rubies,  glowing  and  dee|). 

'I'lieir  scars  ametliyst — glorious  .scars. 

^licliael's  army  hath  many  new  men. 
Gravest  Knights  that  may  sit  in  stall. 

Kings  and  (^aplains,  a  shining  train. 

Bui  the  little  young  Knights  are  dearest  of  all. 

Paradise  now  is  the  soldiers'  land. 

Their  own  country  its  shining  sod. 
Comrades  all  in  a  merry  band: 

-Vnd  tlie  young  Knights"  laughter  plcaseth  God. 

Even  more  mediesal  is  Ilulh  Fitter's 
delicate  picture  of  the  Delectable  Land,  in 
the  London  Sew  Age. 

THE   WATERS   OF   PARADISE 
By  Ruth  Fitter 

In  Paradise  there  is  a  sea 

Blue  as  a  turkis'  stone, 
And  many  royal  wonders  be 

Hid  in  liis  deptlis  alone: 
But  seen  of  all  the  folk  of  neighbor  land. 
Whose  (iiiiet  feet  do  pass  the  yellow  strand. 

And  sinc-e  that  shore  is  \()id  of  nuin 

No  sail  al)out  il  Hies, 
But  liimdred-hiUHl  leviatlian 

Like  a  i)rone  rainbow  lies 
And  looketh  on  the  weaving  waters  wan 

Willi  stilly  emerald  eyes. 

And  tho  no  sail  move  on  the  deep 

\Va\t'less  as  any  mere, 
A  radiant  folk  wlio  may  not  weep 

Williout  a  sail  do  steer. 
And  very  plea.sant  ways  and  winding  keep 

Above  the  solemn  clear. 

Par  iiiira<'Ie  1  once  did  go 

.\nd  stood  upon  the  shore: 
A  gi-nuu.\  arcliipilago 

The  geminy  waters  bore, 
.\nd  all  tho.se  sprites  that  are  unchained  of  wo 

Do  dwell  there  evermore. 

Like  gentle  summer  leaves,  that  make 

.\  little  whispering. 
These  folk  that  dwellen  in  the  lake 

Full  fairly  say  and  sing: 
Even  as  streams  at  night,  that  wak*- 

With  a  sweet  nuirmuring. 


.\rter  conlemplatiiig  the  heavenly  places 
Wf  can  turn  without  effort  to  this  little 
gem  of  childhooil  and  prayer,  which  we  take 
from  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Auicrica: 

CANDLES  THAT   BURN 
By  Alixe  Kiumer 

Candles  that  burn  for  a  November  birthday. 

Wreathetl  round  with  asters  and  with  goldonrod. 
As  you  go  upward  in  your  radiant  dying 

Carry  my  prajer  to  (WmI. 


Tell  Him  she  is  so  small  and  so  rebellious. 

Tell  Him  her  words  arc  music  on  her  lips. 
Tell  Hun  I  love  her  in  her  wayward  beauty 

Down  to  her  finger-tips. 

Ask  Him  to  keep  her  brave  and  true  and  lovely. 
Vivid  and  happy,  gay  a.s  she  is  now; 

Ask  Him  lo  let  no  shadow  touch  her  beauty. 
No  sorrow  mar  her  brow. 

All  the  sweet  Saints  that  came  for  her  baptizing. 
Tell  them  I  pray  them  to  be  always  near: 

Ask  them  to  keep  her  little  feet  from  stumbUng, 
Her  gallant  heart  from  fear. 

Candles  that  burn  for  a  November  birthday. 
Set  round  with  asters  and  with  goldenrod. 

As  you  go  upward  in  your  radiant  dying 
Carry  my  prayer  to  God. 

From  the  happy  child  that  is  we  j>ass  to 
the  child  Avho  never  came,  and  from 
"Songs  of  an  Empty  House"  in  Contempo- 
rary Verse  we  cull  these  pathetic  lines. 

FOR  THE  CHILD  THAT  NEVER  WAS 

By  M.^rgcekite  Wilkixsox 

O  little  hands  that  never  were 
With  apple  i>etaled  l>eauty  made. 

You  might  have  held  me  close  to  joy 
Whence  I  have  strayed: 

O  little  feet  that  never  were 

Fashioned  for  tripping  melody. 
Your  gladne.ss  might  have  kept  me  brave 

On  Calvary: 

O  little  lips  that  would  have  drawn 

Wliitc  love  to  feed  you  from  my  breast. 

You  might  have  l>een  my  love  itself 
Made  manifest. 

O  Child  of  mine,  you  never  were — 

No  throes  have  tlirilkxl  me  to  rejoice — 

You  would  have  been  my  conquering  soul. 
My  singing  voice! 

The  same  magazine  gives  us  a  happy 
example  of  dialect  verse  in  a  lilting  little 
lullaby  which  runs: 

UES'  A-NAPPIN' 
Uy  Emma  Kevi'ox  Parri.su 

Des'  a-nappin'.  Honey, 

List'nin'  at  de  rain: 
Des'  a-roamin'.  kin'  o', 

To'ds  de  Good-by  Lane: 
"Tippy,  tappy."  droppin'. 

Lonesome  soim'.  dat's  .so. 
Des'  a-honin'.  Honey, 

Fer  de  night  to  go. 

Mebbe,  sometime.  Honey. 

Patter-roller  cry, 
"  Lights  out  in  de  cabin!  " 

Den  my  night  gone  by. 
Des'  a-nappin',  Honej', 

List'nin'  at  de  rain. 
Honin'  fer  de  simuj). 

Pas'  de  Good-by  I^ne! 

From  a  charming;  book  of  recollections, 
by  E.  0*^.  .Somerville,  entitled  "Irish 
Memories."  (Longmans,  (ireen  &  Co.. 
New  York),  we  take  two  sets  of  verse  that 
are  used  as  head-pieces  to  chapters. 

IN  A  SWISS  VALLEY 

By    E.    IE.    SOMERVILLK 

Silver  and  blue  the  hills,  and  blue  the  infinite  sky. 
.\nd  silver  sweet  the  straying  sound  of  liells 
Among  the  pines:    their  tangle<l  music  tells 
Where  the  brown  cattle  wandi-r.      From  on  high 
.\  glacier  stream  leaps  earthward,  pa.ssionately, 
.\  white  soul  Hying  from  a  wizard's  spells. 
And  still  above  the  pines  one  snow-drift  dwells. 
Winter's  last  sentinel,  left  there  to  die. 
From  the  deep  valley,  while  the  waterfall 
Charms  memory  to  sleep.  1  see  the  snow- 
Sink,  conquered,  on  the  pine-trees'  st<'ady  .spears. 
A  waft  of  llowcrs  comes  lo  me.      Dearest,  all 
Our  happy  days  throng  back,  and   with  the  (low 
Of  that  wild  stream,  there  mingle  alien  tears. 
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Dodge  Brothers 

CONVERTIBLE  CAR 


That  protection  against  discomfort 
which  we  Americans  like  to  provide 
for  the  very  old,  and  the  very  young, 
is  one  strong  reason  for  its  popularity 


There  is  no  member  of  the  family 
group,  from  grandmother  to  the 
little  tots  gding  to  kindergarten, 
who  does  not  benefit  by  its  quick 
convertibility. 


The  gasoline   consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 


3.B' 


The  following  lines  eloquently  con\ey 
an  understanding  of  her  friend  that 
Miss  Somerv'ille  shows  so  sympathetically 
throughout  the  pages  which  record  the 
collaboration  of  these  two  w^omen  in 
their  amusing  stories  of  Irish  life,  es- 
pecially among  the  hunting  set. 

SONNET 

By    E.    05.    SOMEKVIIXE 

She  hid  it  always,  dose  against  lier  breast. 

A  golden  vase,  close  sealed  and  st  ransely  wrought , 
And  set  with  gems,   who.se  dim  eyes,  mystery 
fraught. 

Shot  l)n)kcn  gleams,  lil<c  secrets  half-confcst. 
"One  day,"  she  said,  "i^ove's  i)ei'fuinO(l  kisses 

prest 
Against  its  lip  tlieu-  j)ei-fectness,  unsouglit, 
And  suddenly  the  diz/.y  fragrance  caught 

My  senses  in  its  mesh,  and  gave  them  rest. 
And  life's  di.sfjuii-tudc  no  more  I  feel. 
For  now,"  she  said,  "my  heart  sleeps  still  and 

light. 
Love's  Anodyne  outlasts  tlie  lingering  years!" 
But  in  the  darkness  of  an  autumn  night 
Her  heart  woke,  wtHiping,  and  she  brake  the  seal. 
U'lie  scent  w\is  dead;    the  vase  was  full  of  tears. 

Louise  Aver  (iarnott  tells  us,  in  the;  New 
York  Indepemleiit,  that  liappiness  often 
lies  in  staying  close  1>eside  the  tea-table: 

FENCES 

By  LofME  Ayeh  Gabnett 

I  ha\"o  torn  down  all  my  fences: 
The  challenging  air  blows  free; 

I  can  look  acro.ss  the  spaces 
Where  new  life  is  hailing  me; 

My  horizon  is  uiU'oUing 
]..ikc  the  vistas  of  the  sea. 

I  have  lorn  down  all  my  fences — 

But  I  never  can  recall 
The  seclu.sion  of  my  garden 

With  the  world  beyond  tlie  wall; 
My  old  way  of  looking  upward 

Where  the  sky  was  all  in  all. 

ScrihiK'f's  Magazine  gives  us  this  ex- 
cellent little  bit  of  atmospheric  verse: 

TRISTRAM  IN  THE  WOOD 

By  K.\th.vuink  T.vylou 

1  dreamed  of  a  still  gray  pool 
Within  the  wood. 
Into  its  (le|)ths  the  dusk 
Was  falling,  falling  ever. 

And  waking  slowlj   in  the  night 

]  felt  thy  hair, 

Thy  dim,  cool  hair. 

Like  falling  dusk  about  me. 

And  through  it,  from  the  spacious  uight, 

(ilimniered  one  lucid  star. 

Ah.  like  a  wood  anemone 

Thy  face,  thy  cuf\  itig  throat 

,Shon<^  fainllj-  through  the  enfolding  gloom 

That  hung  about  nie 

I  dream  of  a  still  gray  pool 
In  the  lonely  wood. 
Into  its  d(!pths  the  dtisk 
Is  falling,  falling  e\  er. 

A  i)regnant  impression  Iroiu  tlic  New 
York  For II in: 

IN   MV   SOLLS   HOUSE 

Bv    I.EO.NIE    D.WIS    CoLLISTElt 

In  my  soul's  house.  I  stored  for  you 
l';a<'li  iri'asurc  that  the  gods 
Had  gi\  I'U  me. 
.\nd  many  tlreanis  1  stored 
Against  yotn*  coming.  "^ 

■^Our  hand  on  mine  was  lire  on  lire. 
But  in  my  soul's  house  that  I 
Had  made  so  beautiful. 
Vou  did  not  enter. 

.And  now    .    .    .    the  gods 

Ha\e  seized  my  treasures. 

.V'^  is  their  way  *«r- 

With  things  unused. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


TEUTOMSM  TRIMMED  TO  A  "T' 


AT'OU  may  saj-  what  j'ou  like  about  what 
^  won  the  war,  and  maylje  the  debate 
will  go  on  a  lumdred  years,  but  the  fact 
remains  tliat  the  following  etiustic  arraign- 
ment of  Teutonism  appeared  on  November 
9  and  the  Germans  signed  the  armistice  on 
the  11 1  h.  Facts  are  facts,  and  anybody  can 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  This  remark- 
able document  is  tlu-  work  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dutton,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Montclair  Times.  Mr. 
Dutton  is  eighty-one  years  old,  yet  is 
ranked  as  among  the  best  active  corpora- 
tion auditors  in  New  York  City.  In  the 
following  essay  he  achieved  the  task  of 
writing  a  complete  essay  on  "Teutonism," 
using  no  word  that  did  not  begin  with 
a  letter  "t."     The  essay  is  as  follows: 

Trtitliful  thinkers  turning  tiieir  thought 
to  these  troublous  times  trace  the  tribu- 
tary terrors  to  Teutonism. 

To  test  this  theorem  the  tale-teller 
tersely  tells  this  tragic  tho  truthful  tale. 

The  Teutons  turn  their  thought  to 
treachery,  to  Iriekery,  to  tyranny. 

Tliey  transmit  these  three  thought  types 
to  transactions  that  testifj-  to  the  truth  that 
these  triplicate  Teutonic  traits  transcend 
the  Turk's  topmost  tyrannotis  thought. 

Technically,  the  Teutons  themselves 
tliink,  tho  truthfully  told  'tis  the  Teutonic 
throne  that  thinks. 

T'he  tenantry,  tlie  throne's  tools,  truckle 
to  till'  throne  thought. 

Tenantry  talk  takes  the  throne  talk 
trajectory;  the  throne  threatt'tiingly  talks; 
the  tenantry  timidly  talk;  1he.sc  twin  talks 
tally. 

The  Tetiloiiic  throne,  through  their 
typographical  text,  through  tlieir  Tagrblatl. 
tells  the  tenantry  that  tlieir  Teutonic 
traditions,  their  technical  training,  their 
tremendous  trside.  their  theocratic  theories, 
their  trained  troops  thoroiighl\  testify  to 
their  tenabh;  Tetitonic  transcendency. 

This  tirade,  toothsome  to  themselves, 
they  trumpet  to  those  territories  jthat  the 
Teutons  ta})U,  tho  to  the  transatlantic 
territory  they  temper  their  threatening 
tone.  • 

The  Iriiiismtirine  territory's  transactions 
tantalized  the  Teutonic  throne:  therefore, 
to  tame  these  taunting  Tommies,  tiie 
Teutons  traversed  the  thrifty  tract  'twixt 
tlu^  two  territories. 

There  their  ,troo|)s  thronged  tiie  terraced 
towns;  they  trampled  the  tillage;  they 
tore  to  tatters  the  ttMiements.  tlirowing 
the  tenants  to  the  tem])tst;  they  tor- 
pedoed th(>  temples,  turning  tablatures  to 
tinder;  they  t(>rri(ic(l  the  toddling  tots; 
they  trailed  the  traditional  Toi)h('t  tlirough 
th(>  tlu>roughfitres. 

The  Teutons'  tyrannicid  treatment  ter- 
minated the  tattered  territory's  toler:mce; 
that  the  Tetitoiis  termed  timidity. 

They  tackled  the  trttinping  trooj)s;  their 
terrific  thrusts  thwarted  the  Teutons' 
trespassing  till  the  ttM-ritories,  tolerant  till 
then,  took  to  themselves  the  task  to  turn 
the  tyrannous  tide. 

Togelht>r  toiled  the  transmarine,  the 
transcontincnial,  the  transmontjine,  the 
transatlantic  territories;  together  they 
took  their  turn  trumping  the  Tetitonic 
tri<-k. 

Tho   tricky   treaties   tempted    the   Tzar's 


territories  to  turn  their  thought  to  them- 
selves, the  ties  tightened  that  tied  the 
trustworthy  territories  together. 

They  ta.xed  their  treastiries;  they  tested 
their  thrift;  they  trained  troops  to  trigger 
tactics;  they  toughened  them  to  trench 
terrors;  they  taught  tli(>ni  to  trail  their 
titanic  tanks  throngli  the  tangled  teiTane. 

Those  thoroughly  tested  they  tutored 
to  tower  the  thunder-clouds;  to  trace  the 
terra  topogra))liy;  to  tackle  the  Tauhe-i:  to 
torpedo  their  targets  througli  the  tree-tops. 

Th(nisands  tendered  tlieir  time,  their 
talents,  themselves,  to  tend  tattered  troops, 
to  tr(>at  torn  tissues. 

Then  transports,  tripling  the  tonnage, 
took  these  thousand  times  thousand  to  the 
trenches  to  test  the  Teuton's  trumpeted 
transcendency. 

There  they'll  tarry  till  the  Teutonic 
throne  tuml)les. 

Trust  tiu'se  tireless  thoroughbreds;  trust 
their  traditional  tenor,  their  true  trend, 
their  typical  tact,  their  tested  tenacitv. 

Trust  them  to  transform  Teutonic 
thought;  to  turn  turmoil  to  tranquillity; 
to  trammel  treaty  trickery;  to  thwart  the 
treacherous  Hhreatenings  to  'Teutonize  this 
terrestrial. 

Thoroughly  trust  them  to  terminate 
Teutonism's  tiniest  trace. 

They'll  taintlessly,  totally  triumph. 


'V^'HOLESALE   BULGARIAN  BUTCHERY 
OF  SERVIANS 


ATKRKIRLE  story  of  cold-blooded 
])utehery  by  Bidgarians  is  told  by 
Mr.  Ward  Price  in  a  cable  to  the  New 
York  Times.  For  three  months  a  delibt^r- 
ate,  systematic  effort  was  niade  to  ex- 
terminate the  national  spirit  of  Servia  by 
killing  every  one  thought  capable  of  nutin- 
taining  it.  Diu'ing  these  massacres,  says 
Mr.  Price,  "the  Germans,  by  contrast 
wath  the  Bulgars,  appeared  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Servia  as  protectors  and  agents  of 
mercy."  The  facts  relating  to  the  crimes, 
"which  will  earn  for  Bulgaria  the  odium  of 
ci^ilization,"  were  gathered  in  a  region 
lying  around  Vranja.  between  Kumano\a 
and  Lesjov  t/..  The  brtitality  began  as  soon 
as  the  Bulgiirs  l\ad  established  themsehes. 
We  quote: 

After  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Servian 
language,  closing  Servian  schools,  com- 
j)elling  every  one  to  change  the  ending  of 
ids  name  from  the  StTvian  "itch"  to  the 
Bidgariiiu  "otT."  and  after  installing  Bvd- 
garian  mayors,  bishops,  tax  collectors,  and 
militar\-  i)olice,  lliey  arrested  in  every 
town  aiul  village  all  men  who  belonged  to 
what  may  be  calle<l  the  int(>lleetual  ela.ss. 
They  chose  parliamentary  deputies,  judges, 
teachers,  lawyers,  jjriests,  and  eni|)Ioyers  of 
labor,  forming  them  into  gangs,  and 
jiiarehed  them  a\va\ .  From  that  time 
until  the  defeiited  Bulgarians  <>vaeiuit«'d 
Servia  the  other  day  the  friends  of  these 
peoi)le  had  heard  nothing  of  their  fate,  but 
now  the  ghastl\   story  is  known  in  detail. 

M»>n  numbering  at  least  three  thousand 
from  the  towns  and  \  illages  of  the  Vranja 
region  alone  were  taken  in  detaehnuiits  of 
about  fifty  at  a  time  to  a  i)lace  which  the 
Btilgarians  chose  as  their  slatighter-house, 
an<l  tliere  e\  ery  night  on;'  ))arty  after  an- 
other from  Dectiuber,  191."),  to  March, 
191().  had  their  throtits  cut  or  were  stabbed 
to  death. 

'Ph«^  villag*'  wliose  name  the  Bidgarians 
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77i<'   H'orWj  best-kuawii  I  \trin   TriH(<if 

HE  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  was  invented  by  Benjamin 
Holt  forthe  American  farmer.  Inthefarmer'shands 
it  made  good.  Then  industrial  users  all  over  the 
world  proved  it  the  most  economical  solution  of 
their  difficult  power  problems — hauling  ore  over 
rocky  mountain  roads;  bringing  log  trains  through 
rough,  winding  forest  trails;  moving  necessities 
across  sandy  deserts;  building  aqueduct  or  res- 
ervoir, highway  or  drainage  canal;  clearing  land 
and  making  farms  of  it. 

A  decade  of  commercial  The  "C aterp i llar- 
success  in  conquering  the  J^^^^?/*  /'*  .^"''^  »"'>*  ^y 
"impossible"  put  such  stam-  J!^^  ^^^^  Manufacturing 
ina  itito  this  Trarfor  as  fo    Cowpany,  Stockton,  Caltf., 

and  Peoria,  111. 

The  zvord  "Caterpil- 
lar" is  the  exclusive  Holt 
trade-mark,  registered  in 


ina  into  this  Tractor  as  to 
make  it  the  unanimous 
choice  of  Allied  army  engi- 
neers for  military  transpor- 
tation. But  the ''Caterpillar" 
is  still  a  farm  tractor — extraor- 
dinary. As  a  farm  investment  it  is 
like  a  concrete  building,  returning 
all  it  costs  in  added  service  and 
satisfaction. 


the  Vtiitcd  States  atnl  nearly 
cz>ery  other  country.  It  can  prop- 
erly be  applied  only  to  products 
of  Holt  tnanufactare. 

Write  for  detailed  information. 
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Save  Coal  With  Paint 

Days  are  short !    Coal  is  scarce !     Artificial  light  is  poor  and  scant. 
Save  daylight    save   electricity — save  gas— by  transforming   dark,  dusty 

mill    and   factory   v^alls   into    sparkling 
white  reflectors.     Paint  them  with 


Mark  X  before  subiect  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  Pont  de  Nemouks  &-  Co. 

ADVERTISING   DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


Dn-Litc 


Sanitary  Wall  Finish 


Town  &  Country  Paint 


Vitrolac  Varnish 


Flowkole  Enamel 


Anioxide  Iron  Paint 
Bridgeport  Finishes 


Auto  Enamel 


Riyntile  Top  Malerial 
Motor  Fahrikoid 
Craftsman  Fabrikoid 


Challenge  Collars 


Py-ra-6n  Toilet  Goods 


Transparent  Sbeetug 


Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 


Industrial  Dynamites 


Blasting  Powder 


Farm  Explosives 


Hunting  &  Trapshooting 


Anesthesia  Ether 


Metal  Lacquers 


Pyroxylin  Solvents 


Refined  Fusel  Oil 


Commercbl  Acids 
Ahuns 


Pigmeol  Bases 


Tar  DistilUtes 


Dyes  and  Base$ 


NA/^E 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


BUSINESS 


THE  GLOSS  WHITE  THAT  STAYS  WHITE 

(A  Du  Pont  Product) 

It  lengthens  daylight  working  hours  —  gives 
more  light  with  present  lighting  facilities  or  the 
same  light  with  less  equipment.  It  makes  em- 
ployees more  efficient. 

Increase  the  light  in  your  plant  and  you  stim- 
ulate  production  —  improve  your  product  —  help 
inspection  —  reduce  accidents  —  and  cut  down 
employer's  liability. 

Check  Du-Lite  in  the  coupon.  Sign  and  send 
it  in.     Get  all  the  facts. 

HARRISON  WORKS 

Owned  and  Operated  by  • 

El.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


W^ilmington,  Delaware 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
Boardwalk,  Atlantic   City,   N.  J. 


Philadelphia 
Boston* 


New  York 
Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 


THE*  DU  PONT   AMERICAN   INDUSTRIES   ARE : 

E.  I.  du  Pom  de  Nemours  6-  Company.  Wilmington.  Delaware Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company.  Wilmington.  Delaware Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works.  Equitable  Bldg.,  N.  Y.         Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 

The  Arlington  Works.  725  Broadway,  N.  Y Ivory  Py-ralin  and  Cleanable  Collars 

Harrison  Works.  Philadelphia.  Pa Paints.  Pigments.  Acids  6-  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dvestuffs  Co  .  Wilmington.  Delaware Coal  Tar  DyesHjfFs 
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have  made  terrible  is  a  small  place  called 
Surdulitza,  twenty  miles  northeast  of 
Vranja,  near  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  I 
went  there  yesterday  and  saw  the  bones, 
the  graves,  and  surviving  relatives  of 
2,500  victims  of  Bulgarian  savagery  who 
there  met  their  end. 

Doomed  men,  against  whoni  the  Bul- 
garians had  no  other  charge  whatever 
except  that  they  were  patriotic  Servians 
and  likely  to  keej)  up  th<'  national  spirit 
among  their  fellow  countrymen,  would 
arrive  almost  every  day  at  Surdulitza  under 
strong  Bulgarian  guard.  They  were  locked 
up  in  houses  which  1  saw,  and  then  at  night 
marched  down  to  a  gully  which  I  visited, 
where,  tied  four  or  fi^  e  together  with  ropes, 
they  were  stabbed  or  bayoneted  to  death 
and  buried  where  they  lay  by  local  gii)sies 
collected  for  the  work  V)y  the  Bulgarians. 

But  not  all  the  killing  was  done  in  this 
gully.  Every  night  the  peasants  of  Sur- 
dulitza, who  were  forbidden  to  leave  their 
houses  after  sunset,  heard  men's  screams 
coming  from  a  little  wood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  village;  and  2,.^)00  is  the  local 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Servians  who 
thus  forfeited  their  lives  to  their  nation- 
ahty.  As  to  crimes  at  other  points, 
Mr.  Price  says: 

Not  more  than  forty  persons  were 
actually  killed  at  Vranja  itself,  but  once  a 
fortnight  all  surviving  men  were  ordered 
out  of  the  town  while  the  Bulgars  ran- 
sacked and  robbed  their  houses  under  the 
j)retext  of  searching  for  arms,  and  some- 
times also  outraged  their  women. 

At  Ushevtse,  a  hamlet  to  the  north  of 
Vranja,  120  men,  women,  and  children,  the 
entire  population,  were  killed  in  one  day. 

At  Vladichi  all  the  women  were  collected 
and  some  of  them  violated.  The  rest  were 
tied  up  and  left  until  two  days  later  when 
the  Bulgars  came  back  and  complettKl  then- 
work  of  outrage. 

Last  year  at  Yelashnitsa  and  Kriva- 
faja  innocent  peasants  were  strii)t  naked, 
tied  down  to  braziers,  and  roasted  over 
slow  fires  to  make  them  confess  that  they 
possest  hidden  arms. 

Lebane  and  LeskoAatz  were  i)robably 
the  worst  mart^Ted  towns  of  all.  At  the 
former  place  twenty  persons  were  beaten 
literally  to  death.  The  information  about 
these  last  townsliii)s  comes  from  the 
Servian  municipal  oflficials  and  the  i)rincipal 
inhabitants  of  Vranja,  scNcral  of  whom 
werethereall  tluough  the  Bulgarian  occupa- 
*  tion.  Personally.  I  am  entirely  couAineed 
of  the  sincerity  of  these  men  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  terril)le  charges  they  ))ring. 
I  spoke  with  tliem  myself  in  French  or 
German,  and  there  was  too  mueli  spon- 
taneity in  their  answers  and  too  much 
rt>sem])lance  between  the  accounts  wliicli 
different  individiuds  gave  at  dilferent 
times  for  the  idea  of  a  faked-up  tale  to  be 
admissible. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  punish  this  cyni- 
cally i)lanned  and  brutally  executt>d  i)olicy 
of  nnn-der?  The  names  of  the  Bulgarian 
otlicers  directly  resjionsiblc  for  these 
butcheries  are  known.  The  peasants  of 
Vranja  and  Sm-dulit/.a  utter  them  with  the 
sanuMlread  as  that  with  which  men  of  tlie 
English  West  Country  must  have  spoken 
of  Judg(^  JefYreys  after  the  Bloody  Assi/.t>s. 

As  the  only  British  witness  who  yet  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  tliese 
crimes,  I  would  sugg(>st  that  England  owes 
it  to  her  Servian  allies  who  sulTered  so 
terribly  in  the  common  caus<>  that  England 
should    immediately    dcniand    the   ajipcar- 
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of  the  Bulgarian  officers  thus  afjcused  by 
common  report. 


A   VICTIM   Ol    ONEHZKAl.OUS 
SLEUTHING 


T"\ESPITE  the  vast  amount  of  informal 
^~^  tion  the  Depar1nnnt  of  Justice  pos- 
sest from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  it 
is  questionable  whether  it  ever  dreamed  of 
the  high  percentage  of  amaU'ur  det<*<«tiveH 
in  the  i)opulation  of  this  country.  Most 
of  these  aspirants  to  tlie  hall  of  fame, 
dominated  in  their  imagination.s  by  the 
figure  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  were  what  is 
known  generallj'  as  intelligent  people,  and 
in  many  cases  the>-  were  pos.sest  of  a 
thorough  education.  Invariably,  it  seems, 
they  felt  themselves  particularly  gifted 
for  what  is  colloquially  known  as  "snoof)- 
ing,"  and  in  a  great  many  ca.ses,  especiallv 
of  the  men.  their  ambition  was  inspired 
rather  by  a  disinclination  to  risk  the  rigors 
of  cami)-life  or  the  firing-Une.  Among 
women  hopefuls,  it  is  said,  the  hereditary 
instinct  of  Mother  Eve  to  "find  out 
something"  was  the  main  impulse  toward 
seeking  a  career  in  this  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's service.  It  is  not  surprizing,  there- 
fore, that  many  absurd  and  unjust  accusa- 
tions were  made  against  various  persons 
by  the.se  well-intentioned  and  seemingly 
well-balanced  sleuths.  Among  the  amus- 
ing instances  of  mistaken  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty is  that  of  a  millionaire's  son  who 
reported  a  conversation  overheard  in  a 
hotel  restaurant.  The  chief  participant  in 
this  conversation  was  examined  by  the 
autliorities  and  easily  won  complete  ex- 
oneration. Then  the  victim  took  his  turn 
at  the  game  by  .suing  the  miUionaire's  son 
for  about  .?1.")0.(XX),  whereupon  the  would- 
be  detective's  father  had  his  son  enlist  as  a 
seaman  in  the  Navy  at  the  \-ery  earliest 
moment.  It  goes  \\Tthout  saying  that  we 
shall  ha^e  to  wateli  spies,  pacifists,  and 
disloyalists  just  as  sharply  as  ever  in  these 
days  of  armistice,  but  it  is  to  be  hop*^! 
that  fewer  errors,  especially  of  rankly 
unjust  consequence,  will  be  made.  A 
striking  exami)le  of  this  sort  of  error  is  (he 
case  of  a  man  who  served  in  France  and 
Belgium  during  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
I\Ir.  Jean  H.  Fulgeras.  of  Paris.  He  fig- 
m"es  in  an  article  contributed  by  a  French 
journalist  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
quottnl  in  these  pages  several  montlis  ago. 
as  b(>ing  connet-ted  with  an  advertising 
ag»ncy  known  as  the  Sm-icte  Europeenne 
de  Publi<-itc,  which  was  sc-questratiHl  on  tin- 
ground  of  bt>ing  eneinx -o\\  n«Hl.  The  New 
York  re|H'es»'Mtatives  of  Mr.  Fidgeras  — 
Collin  .Vrmstrong  Inc. — calU>d  the  atten- 
tion of  TItc  Alhuilii  Monthly  to  (he  inac- 
curacy and  injustice  of  the  statements  c«»n- 
cerning  him  and  the  Boston  publication 
issued  a  n-traction  in  (he  S«'p(en(ber  nvini- 
ber,  from  which  we  quote  tiie  followine: 

"As  we  ha\e  no  desire  or  puri><»se  to  do 
Mr.  Fulgeras  an  injustice,  we  make  jxilili.- 
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Help  Them 

Celebrate 

Victory 

TET  our  boys  in  the 
-■— '  service  have  all  the 
chocolate  candy  they 
want  this  Christmas. 
Elmer's  Chocolates  are 
favorites  with  the  soldiers. 
Send  your  boy  a  box. 


:> 


Chocolates 
ELMER  CANDY  CO.,  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 

Also  makers  of  the 

original  Creole 

Pecan  Pralines 


*Goodness  Knovsrs 
Theij're  GoocL-.' 
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Good  News! 


A  FTER  word  of  victory  is  flashed  back 
to  headquarters  by  the  valiant  Signal 
Corps  men,  there  is  nothing  that  will  fight 
fatigue  like  a  cup  of  good  coffee. 

Every  day  800,000  cups  of  Barrington 
Hall,  the  Baker-ized  Coffee,  are  brewed  and 
sent  overseas  to  the  battle  front  in  instant 
form. 

Why  not  let  this  splendid  coffee  help  you 
do  your  part  here  at  home?  It  costs  no 
more  per  cup  than  ordinary  coffee  because 
it  makes  more  cups  per  pound. 

If. your  grocer  has  not  yet  placed  Barrington 
Hall  m  stock,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  generous  sample. 

Baker  Importing  Company 

124  Hudson  Street  244   North  Second  Street 

New  York  Minneapolis 


arrii\^tor\rHall 

TheBaker-ig^ed  Ctttfee 


here  our  Xow  York  correspondent's  fur- 
ther statements  that  Mr.  Fulgeras  was  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  John  F.  Jones  when  his 
business  was  taken  over  by  the  Soci6te 
Em-opoenne,  that  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  latter  as  soon  as  it  was  declared 
under  sequestration,  and  that  'he  served 
France  and  Belgium  for  the  first  year  of 
the  war.'" 

Printer's  Ink  (New  York,  Xo^ember  7) 
points  out  that  altho  Mr.  Fulgeras  Avas 
incidentally  mentioned  in  the  articles 
attacking  the  sequestrated  advertising 
agency  in  Paris,  no  charges  were  brought 
against  him  personally.  Anj-  rumors  or 
insinuations  against  him  are  unfair  and 
false,  this  journal  for  advertisers  assures  us, 
and  it  makes  the  assertion  after  careful 
investigation.  From  this  source  we  karu 
also  that — 

"The  French  courts  have  formally  re- 
leased IMr.  Fulgeras  from  all  contracts 
and  ol)ligations  to  his  former  emj)loyers. 
PrihUr's  Ink  has  examined  the  original 
of  a  document  under  the  seals  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  .tVffairs  for  the  French 
Republic,  and  ^-is6d  by  the  Vice-Consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  which  certi- 
fies that  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  Mr. 
Fulgeras's  new  agency  has  been  filed  with 
a  formal  statement  that  all  are  French 
with  French  parents  and  grandparents  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


LISTENING  to  the  old  songs  by  Y.  M. 
'  C.  A.  singers  is  one  of  the  chet-riug 
experiences  of  the  boys  at  the  front,  but 
even  music  did  not  charm  away  the  bitter 
feeling  against  the  Ilun.  This  fact  comes 
out  strongly  in  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Robert 
J.  Shields,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  which  is 
published  in  The  Sun  of  that  city.  Th*- 
Lieutenant  says: 

I  have  just  come  from  a  concert  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  given  by  an  American  trio. 
Oh,  how  wonderful  it  seemed  to  see  and 
hea»  two  real  American  girls,  and  to  hear 
the  baritone  of  the  Y.  yi.  C.  A.  man  with 
them.  The}'  sang  all  of  the  old.  old  songs 
everybody  knows  and  loves,  and  then  we 
all  joined  in  poi)ular  song  after  song.  Even 
tho  it  made  us  all  homesick,  yet  I  think  it 
raised  the  morale  1000  per  cent.,  for  it* 
made  us  all  feel  nearer  home  and  feel  rested 
after  the  terrible  rush,  rusli  of  our  inten.sive 
training. 

Never,  ne\er,  did  I  realize  what  it  is  to 
jump  every  single  minute  of  the  day.  It 
is  just  go  from  daylight  till  supper-time 
and  then  censor  mail  till  late  at  night.  This 
censorship  is  the  bane  of  an  officer's  ex- 
istence. But  I  ne^er  fell  l)etter  in  my  life 
and  I  thank  (Jod  for  one  thing — that  I  am 
kept  so  busy  I  don't  have  time  to  become 
homesick.  At  night  I  am  so  dead  tired 
I  just  fall  into  bed  and  don"t  know  a 
thing  until  reveille,  when  the  grind  begins 
again. 

I  have  seen  and  know  first-hand  what 
worst  dreams  never  i)ictured  in  the  terri- 
ble disaster  that  threatened  us  as  well  a.s 
these  countries  here.  The  most  vivid  im- 
agination can  not  jiossilily  picture  tho  ter- 
rible, terrible  plight  France  was  in  before 
we  came,  and  the  stoicism  with  which  she 
has  stood  it.  Slie  could  not  })Ossibly  have 
lasted   anothi-r   winter   through   and    then 
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THE  POST-WAR  CAR 
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GIVING  loyally  of  their  technical  skill, 
creating  and  perfecting  the  Liberty 
Motor,  designing  army  transports  and 
directing  their  manufacture,  America's  auto- 
motive engineers  have  played  a  great  part  in 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

Out  of  this  experience  they  have  drawn  lessons 
that  are  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
Post- War  Car. 

Due  to  the  existing  shortage,  manufacturers 
of  motor  cars  are  required  on  the  briefest  notice 
to  meet  what  promises  to  be  an  unexampled 
demand. 

Not  only  will  this  demand  be  met,  but  assur- 
ance is  given  that  many  improvements  of  greatest 
significance  are  reserved  for  the  Post- War  Car. 

Lighter  construction  and  elimina- 
tion of  great  bulk. 

Additional  endurance  and  service' 
ability;  longer  life. 

Extreme  simplicity  in  mechanical 
construction,  together  with  more 
automatic  operation. 

Greater  economy  in  upkeep  and 
operating  costs. 

More  extensive  use  of  anti-friction 
bearings,  with  consequent  longer 
life. 


Lighter  construction,  without  sacrifice  in 
strength  or  durability,  is  an  important  Post-War 
feature.  Less  weight  means  less  upkeep,  in- 
cluding gasoline  consumption,  wear  and  tear, 
and  tire  costs. 

The  trend  in  automotive  construction  has  been 
from  the  beginning  toward  more  automatic, 
more  carefree  performance.  Even  closer  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  is  seen  in  the  Post- War 
Car — self-acting  and  self-regulating,  more  inde- 
pendent than  ever  of  adjustment  and  attention. 

The  possibilities  of  trouble  are  reduced  by 
reducing  the  number  of  parts  that  can  give 
trouble. 

Lighter  and  more  economical — simpler  and 
more  automatic — stronger  and  more  serviceable 
— the  Post- War  Car  strikes  a  balance  of  maxi- 
mum performance  with  minimum  care  and 
cost. 

The  trend  is  toward  more  automatic  perform- 
ance, and  therefore  toward  more  carefree  bear- 
ings— Hyatt  Roller  Bearings.  Hyatt  Bearings 
automatically  distribute  the  load:  absorb  shocks 
and  strains,  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  car. 
Self-oiling — self-cleaning — never  needing  adjust- 
ment, these  bearings  take  care  of  themselves. 

Hyatt-  the  bearing  for  the  Post-  War  Car! 


Roller  Bearings 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.  Motor  Bearings  Division,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Tractor  Bearings  Division,  Chicago,  IJIinois  Industrial  Bearings  Diwision.  Nem  York.  NY. 
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When  you  can  t  get  your  Smith 
Brothers  S-B  Cough  Drops 

dont  blame  the  merchant 


He  has  done  his  best  to  get  them  for  you. 

So  have  we. 

But  war  conditions  have  created  a  shortage. 
We  hope  that  now,  with  the  end  of  the  war,  it 
will  soon  be  relieved,  although  it  may  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time. 

First  of  all,  we  are  handling  the  tremendous 
order  placed  with  us  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
S-B  Cough  Drops  to  be  shipped  to  the  soldiers 
in  France,  Belgium  and  Germany. 

Second,  the  influenza  epidemic  that  has  been 
sweeping  the  country  has  greatly  increased  the 
demand  for  S-B  Cough  Drops  as  a  preventive 
protection. 

Third,  like  candy,  Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough 
Drops  are  made  of  sugar  and  we  are  cheerfully 
acceding  with  the  Government  requirement  to 
reduce  our  consumption  of  sugar.  We  prefer 
to  do  less  business  this  year  rather  than  lower 
the  quality  of  Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough  Drops 
by  using  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  them. 

Therefore,  when  you  ask  for  your  customary 
box  and  the  dealer  cannot  sell  it  to  you,  please 
remember  that  he  is  just  as  sorry  as  you  are 
that  he  cannot  get  more,  and  so  are  we. 

The  time  will  come  soon,  we  hope,  when  there 
will  be  enough  Smith  Brothers  Cough  Drops  to 
go  around. 

Meanwhile  your  best  protection  is  to  keep 
away  from  coughers.  If  anyone  near  you 
coughs,  move  away  from  him. 

Drop  that   Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsfe 
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Germany  would  have  ravaged  her  as  she 
has  Belgium,  and  later  the  other  countries 
at  her  leisure.  I  can  not  picture  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  but  before  God,  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  every  able-bodied 
man  in  every  Christian  country  should  be 
under  arms  now,  for  I  know  the  principle 
we  are  all  fighting  for  and,  having  seen  these 
countries,  can  appreciate  that  I  am  fighting 
for  mj-  country  as  well  as  for  that  prin- 
ciple. France  is  a  WTeck.  Her  young  men 
are  gone.  Her  grain-fields  are  going  to 
ruin  for  lack  of  help  in  harvesting;  her 
industries  are  ruined  to  a  great  extent; 
her  people  are  starving  or  nearly  so;  her 
women  are  toiling,  toihng  to  do  their  bit 
and  the  work  of  their  men  besides  to  save 
their  beautiful  land  from  destruction  and 
ravages  no  tongue  can  describe.  But 
Attila,  the  scourge  of  God,  had  nothing  on 
the  Hun  of  to-dav. 


Private  W.  H.  Bast«do,  who  was  for- 
merly a  newspaper  reporter,  was  not  fond 
of  war  as  a  steady  occupation,  but,  like 
other  brave  boj's  from  the  Middle  West, 
he  managed  to  get  a  certain  kind  of  en- 
joyment out  of  it.  At  any  rate,  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
he  has  no  kick  to  register,  and  adds: 

I  would  not  trade  places  with  the  most 
successful  loafer  in  America  to-day.  But 
after  the  war — oh,  boy — I'm  going  to  crawl 
into  a  hole  in  some  mountain  somewhere 
and  never,  never  work  again. 

I  had  some  fun  with  a  cootie  I  caught 
yesterday.  It  was  the  first  one  I  had 
and  I  know  it  was  a  German  one,  because 
he  sneaked  up  behind  me  and  bit  me  in 
the  back.  You  can  bet  I  strafed  him 
good  and  plenty.  They  teU  a  good  one 
about  a  colored  company  that  was  sus- 
pected of  carrj-ing  around  live  stock, 
contrary-  to  General  Orders  No.  66ti. 
The  captain  lined  them  up  one  morning 
and  explained  his  suspicions  and  yelled. 
"If  there  am  a  nigger  heah  that  done  got 
fleas,  step  out — company  halt." 

My  French  is  impro\ing  with  age. 
I  can  make  the  natives  "comprize"  now 
without  resorting  to  the  sign  and  pro- 
fane languages.  .  .  .  (Deleted  bj-  censor). 

The  rainy  season  is  on.  It  rains 
one  day,  drizzles  the  next,  and  then  rains 
for  a  week,  repeating'  the  fommla  at! 
lib.  indefinitely.  Trenches  are  nice  for 
mud-turtles  these  days.  There  is  only 
one  good  feature  of  the  weather.  That 
is  that  it  prevents  the  Hun  airplanes  from 
snooping  aroudd,  dropping  their  baby- 
killing  bombs  and  taking  snap  shots  of 
things  they  have  no  business  to  know. 
The  Boche  planes  hardly  cause  me  a 
feeble  ripple  of  excitement  any  more. 
It  is  sport  to  watch  the  artillerj-  get  into 
action  on  those  boys  way  up  in  the  clouds. 
It's  a  combination  of  duck-hunting  and 
the  Fourth  of  .July. 

Since  arri\-ing  in  France  I  have  traveled 
a  good  bit.  mostly  by  box  car  and  the 
rest  by  French  and  American  motor- 
trucks. Box  cars  are  by  far  the  best. 
I  found  them  more  homelike,  l>ecau.se  I 
could  sprawl  out  on  the  floor  and  not 
miss  any  of  the  scenery.  And  there  was 
lots  of  that. 

1  have  sle|)t  in  everj'  kind  of  a  place 
from  the  bosom  of  mother  earth  herself 
to  a  cow  stable.  In  the  last  village  I 
had  a  box  stall  next  to  a  bunch  of  in- 
terned Russians.  Tliat  was  paradise. 
If  you  want  real  comfort  sometime,  try 
a  box  stall.  Just  now  I  have  an  iron  cot 
in  a  French  military-  Vnllet  and  it  is  the 
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Hl^RE  is  only  one  thought  in   people's 
minds  about  the  Cadillac  today. 


Over  here,  and  over  there,  in  civil  and  in 
arnriy  life,  it  ranks  as  a  truly  great  motor  car. 

But  the  war  has  given  us  a  still  loftier  concep- 
tion of  what  the  Cadillac  must  be. 

The  very  name  American  stands,  now,  for  a 
high  and  rigid  code  of  honor. 

As  that  standard  attaches  to  our  manhood,  so, 
too,  it  must  attach  to  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts when  the  war  is  over. 

Just  because  we  are  Americans,  the  world  will 
expect  from  us  an  exalted  superiority. 

It  will  be  our  duty  to  see  that  the  world  is  not 
disappointed. 

We  could  safely  rest  on  Cadillac  standards  of 
the  past ;  but  it  is  our  purpose  to  lift  them 
higher  and  higher. 

We  pledge  to  our  own  people,  and  to  the  Allied 
nations,  a  Cadillac  always  worthy  of  the  new 
dignity  that  attends  the  name  American  and 
worthy  also  of  its  own  unsullied  good  name. 


CADILLAC    MOTOR  CAI^   COMPANY  -^    DETROiT    Mlf- 


/' 
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Food  G^nservationj 


Flavoring  Extracts  are  first 
aids  in  Conservation — serv- 
ing to  blend  the  various  in- 
gredients of  war-time  foods 
into  a  harmonious  w^hole 
and  making  dishes  of  Rice, 
Potatoes,  Cornmeal,  etc., 
more  tempting. 


X 


PURE  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 


Winner   of   seventeen   highest   awards  at 
American  and  European  Expositions  for 

PURITY.  STRENGTH  AND  FINE  FLAVOR 

Largest  Selling  Brand  in  the  U.  S. 

Send  for   "  War-time  Recipe  Booklet " 

THE  C.  F.  SAUER  COMPANY 
RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA 


SELF-CONTROL,  and  How  to  Secure  It 

Hy  raul  Dubois,  M.l).    Jl..")0  /let;  by  mail,  $1.60. 
FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMI'ANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YOttK 


Seni  ior  this  better 


piARY&rlQlO 


Diiiries  have  I)Lrii  llie 
same  for  centuries,  you 
say, but  this  one's  diffcreut. 
Twelve,  iK'atly-l)ouiul,  \cst 
l)0(ket  nioiitlily  diaries, 
eacii  'I'ji  .\'2,'2  inches,  .'32 
pages. 

A  page  for  each  day— 
a    book    for    each    month 

Tlic current  iiiontirii happcninRs 
riKht  in  your  ixicki't.  Don't 
carry  a  bulky  yi-ar  diary.  Hero's 
the  liandicst,  most  conyenicnt, 
IHH  kil  Oiarv  and  D.MLY  RK- 
MINUKR  I'vcr  dovisrd  — the 
12  books  in  a  neat  lioldiiiR-box 
will  bo  sont.  V.  V.  propuid  on 
ri-ccipt  of  75  cents.  (>roat  for 
your  Boy  "Over  There."  Send 
one  a  month,  to  bo  returned 
oach  monlli  —  srd  Ordrr  right 
lime. 

The  J.  C.  Hall  Company 
Providence,  R.  1. 


best  bed  I  ever  had — that  is,  since  I  can 
remember. 

The  chow  (armj-  for  food)  is  good. 
To  prove  it,  I'll  say  right  here  that  I 
gained  twelve  pounds  on  corned-willy, 
salmon  (embalmed),  and  the  other  staples 
Ave  get  tri-daily.  I  weigh  172  now  in  my 
nighty  and  feel  strong  enough  to  take  on 
a  couple  of  German  platoons  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  my  back. 


Xo  disposition  to  oxult  or  rejoice  was 
e\  ident  when  the  news  that  Germany  was 
seeking  an  armistice  reached  the  First 
Army  Corps  in  France.  In  fact,  we  are 
told  that  the  general  wish  seems  to  have 
been  in  favor  of  rejecting  the  plea.  "I 
hope  it  is  not  granted,"  wTote  Lieutenant 
Warden  McKee  Wilson  in  a  letter  to  his 
parents  which  appeared  in  the  Indiana- 
polis Star:  "the  Army  is  not  for  it,  for 
those  on  the  iighting-line  realize  that  if  we 
quit  with  the  task  half  completed,  the  next 
generation  will  have  to  come  over  here 
and  fight  the  same  battle  again  for  civiliza- 
tion and  free  institutions.  What  Germany 
really  needs  is  the  great  object-lesson  of 
occupation  by  the  forces  of  the  free  and 
peace-loving  w^orld.  Then  the  process  of  re- 
habilitation will  begin  and  a  new  Germany 
will  arise  from  the  ashes  of  autocracy." 

This  was  written  some  weeks  before  the 
armistice  was  signed,  antl  Lieutenant 
Wilson  natural]^  had  no  idea  that  Ger- 
many's submission  would  be  so  abject 
and  humble  as  it  turned  out.  He  had  been 
thinking  a  lot  of  "the  tremendous  effect 
on  conditions  and  perhaps  on  politics  when 
the  Army  comes  home,"  and  observes: 

Our  men  are  receiving  a  broadening 
view  and  an  education.  I  censor  their 
letters,  and  while  it  is  not  a  pleasant  job, 
it  is  most  assuredly  an  enlightening  one. 
It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  discover 
that  those  men  who  take  the  most  pride 
in  being  "hard  boiled"  on  Hie  surface  are 
the  rankest  sentimentalists  in  their  letters 
home. 

Almost  all  of  them  are  conscious  of 
the  power  the  Army  will  wield  when  it 
gets  home.  I  don't  suppose  the  thing 
will  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  after  the  Civil  War,  but  nothing 
in  the  world  will  prtncnt  former  army 
men  from,  taking  an  active  and  personal 
interest  in  politics  in  a  concerted  way, 
and  perhaps  also  from  controlling  the 
policy  of  the  nation.  One  tiling  is  in- 
teresting: diiinkenness  is  very  unpopu- 
lar in  the  Army,  but  so  is  prohibition, 
because  our  men  are  learning  from  tlic 
French  how  to  use  mild  drinks  in  mod- 
eration, and  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to 
see  two  or  three  of  the  boys  chatting 
for  an  hour  or  so  over  a  bottle  of  mild, 
red  wine  or  beer.  They  drink  it  with 
their  meals  both  in  the  towns  and  be- 
hind the  lines.  I  have  h(>ard  scores  of 
nun  and  officers  say  and  have  read  it 
in  the  men's  letters  that  while  they  are 
opposed  to  and  will  vole  against  the 
saloon,  they  arc  also  opposed  to  and 
will  vote  against  extreme  jirohibition. 
They  believe  in  tho  justice  of  General 
Pershing's  order  which  permits  them  to 
drink  light  Avines  and  beer,  and  realize 
that  Avhai  has  brought  so  much  unhap- 
piness  at  home  is  the  unrestrained  evil 
of  the  saloon. 

They   all   .seem    to   feel   sure   that   they 


will  never  go  back  to  the  city  to  live, 
but  will  have  a  farm  where  there  is  "plenty 
of  air."  It  is  certain  that  a  man  who 
has  been  under  shell-fire  knows  that  there 
is  something  more  important  in  life  than 
making  money,  and  ideals  are  replacing 
ideas  to  a  great  extent.  Ill  England  and 
in  France  they  have  seen  that  even  in 
war-times  we  can  be  taught  many  a  lesson 
in  enjoying  life,  and  they  all  insist  that 
they  wall  have  a  rose  garden  surrounded 
with  a  high  hedge  or  wall  as  they  are  over 
here,  and  that  every  afternoon  they  are 
going  to  sit  in  this  same  garden  and  imbibe 
great  quantities  of  tea  with  "friend  wife." 
I  believe  that,  almost, to  a  man,  the  Army 
will  be  for  universal  compulsory  training, 
if  not  service,  and  expressions  on  this 
subject  are  frequent  and  strong.  Ijast, 
but  not  least,  they  realize  what  a  blessing 
it  is  to»be  an  American  and  to  live  in  that 
land  of  opportunity,  where  a  man  doesn't 
have  to  "stay  put,"  and  where,  even  if  it 
does  give  you  indigestion  eventually, 
there  are  hot  biscuits  and  ice  water  to 
be  had. 


Life  on  the  front  had  its  whimsiealities 
at  times  in  spite  of  rolling  barrages,  the 
hail  of  bullets,  the  jangle  of  caissons,  and 
the  whining  of  truck-motors.  Lieut.  Harry 
B.  Henderson  tells  of  a  beautiful  red  rose 
on  his  camp-table,  in  a  letter  to  the  Wyo- 
ming Slate  Tribune,  beside  an  Austrian  shell 
with  a  bit  of  scenery  painted  on  it,  which 
sers'ed  as  a  paper-weight.  Then  there  are 
incidents  that  excite  the  "risibles"  and 
afford  needed  di\ersion  to  the  mind.  For 
instance: 

The  other  day  they  were  keeping  us 
a  bit  busy  and  I  had  my  car  on  top  of  my 
head  all  the  time  deciding  on  each  "whiz" 
as  it  approached.  .Just  in  the  hottest  ])art 
of  it,  one  of  my  gunners  came  t(>aring  down 
a  rutty  road,  clad  in  a  Prince  Isaac  eoat 
he'd  found  in  a  raid  and  wearing  a  lioche 
cap.  He  was  imshing  a  baby-buggy  full 
of  potatoes  and  dynamite  which  he  thought 
I  could  use.  We  had  the  eatables  for 
lunch  and  then  blasted  a  \w\\  dugout  with 
the  explosive.  You  can't  imagine  how 
you  laugh  when  you've  been  a  bit  under  a 
strain  for  several  days  of  firing,  and  then 
see  something  funny.  But  for  my  sense  of 
proprieties  I'd  describe  the  giddy  lingerie 
the  young  man  Avas  using  for  uiuh'rwear. 
He  explained  to  me  that  cooties  get  so 
tired  of  Avandering  through  lace! 

It's  funny  Avhat  Ave  think  of  in  times  of 
stress,  and  just  the  other  night  different 
men  w^ere  deciding  Avhat  they'd  like  to 
liaA'e  most,  and  even  tlie  loudest  burst  of 
shrapnel  failed  to  draAv  our  attention  from 
this  absorbing  topic.  It  Avas  a  treat  to 
waleii  the  faces  of  the  tiAe  men  Avith  me 
in  the  dugout  as  they  sat  around  our  lone 
candle. 

The  general  choice  seemed  to  be  fiAe 
minutes'  talk  Avith  their  folk  and  best  girl, 
next  a  chocolate  malted  milk,  then  a  train- 
load  of  Hershey  nut-bars,  and  aft<>r  that  a 
turkey  dinner.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
Avilted  lettuce  sahiil  1  used  to  see  at  church 
picnics,  A\-ith  its  sliced  hard-boiled  eggs  on 
the  top,  and  gues.s«>d  that  Avould  be  my 
ciioice.  The  next  day  two  men  craAvled  into 
a  Aery-much-shelled  town  and  got  some 
lettuce  and  brought  it  back  with  great 
jiride.  It  Avas  j>retty  much  wilted  then, 
thr-y  had  drojit  on  it  so  often  getting  back. 
We  dropt  it  in  boiling  bacon  fat  and  it  stirn 
A\-ilted.  From  the  ratlier  "A\ee-A\ah  "  look- 
ing results,  I  guess  I'd  better  look  up  an- 
other picnic. 


TfiP  Ulfrary   l)iu'<t  for    \n\otnfnT    id.    l9Ui  17 


OUTLINE  OF  MOTOR  AND  GENERATOR  DRIVE 

Drivincr  pulley  24" 

Line  shaft  pulley  82" 

Pulley  faces  32" 

Speed  4700  F.P.M. 

Power  160   K.W 

Pulley  centers  15' 

Specified  BLUE  STREAK 

45-   28"-  §Ply 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^ 


-15' 


WHENJ^ 


SED/^i 


ATOR 


tAO-rq^ 


24"-H 


Synchronous  G.E.Motor  Drive 

Warren.  N  J.  Mill      Warren  Mfg. Co. 


Copynirht  191S.  b)r  The  Goody««r  T>rr  t  KuUxr  Co. 


Making  One  Belt -and  the  G.T.  M.-Do  the  Work  of  Three 


Three  belts  had  been  devoured  in  twelve  months 
by  a  certain  motor  drive  in  the  Warren  Manufac- 
turing Company's  Warren,  N.  J.,  plant.  All  vs^ere 
large  belts.  Some  were  expensive  belts.  Together 
the  three  loaded  that  drive  with  a  pretty  figure  of 
operating  costs.  While  the  third  belt  was  petering 
out,  a  G.T.  M. —  Goodyear  Technical  Man — called. 
It  was  our  Mr.  Ford. 

They  looked  at  his  card,  asked  him  in,  listened  a 
while,  and  asked  the  price  of  a  belt  for  that  motor 
drive.  The  G.  T.  M.  didn't  even  take  time  to  ask 
the  width  of  the  belt-  he  just  said  he  didn't  know 
the  price.  Before  they  could  ask  him  what  kind  of 
salesman  he  was,  he  told  them  about  the  Goodyear 
plan  of  selling  belts — of  thoroughly  studying  con- 
ditions and  then  prescribing  the  belt  that  w^ould 
meet  those  conditions  most  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically. They  thought  of  three  belts  of  the  past 
twelve  months  and  reasoned  that  they  had  nothing 
to  lose  by  trying  the  plan. 

He  studied  that  drive.  It  was  a  hard  one.  The 
speed  v^as  close  to  a  mile  a  minute  —  and  when  the 
motor  was  not  used  as  an  auxiliary  for  driving 
seven  beaters,  it  was  reversed  and  used  as  a  gen- 
erator. The  centers  were  short.  There  w^ere  a 
number  of  other  peculiar  conditions—  but  after  the 
G.  T.  M.  got  through  studying  them  he  knew^  just 
what  to  do  —  he  had  seen  some  drives  very  like  it 
and  had  tried  out  his  prescription. 


After  allowing  for  special  circumstances  he  pre- 
scribed a  belt  of  only  six  plies  although  many  a 
power  engineer  would  have  said  that  more  were 
necessary.  But  he  knew  the  proved  strength  of 
every  Blue  Streak  ply — a  brute  strength  as  remark- 
able as  its  pulley  hugging  grip.  So  he  prescribed 
a  twenty-eight  inch  six-ply  Blue  Streak — made  end- 
less. Although  he  had  had  ^great  success  with 
special  fasteners  of  various  types  to  fit  certain  con- 
ditions, he  knew^  that  the  best  of  fasteners  were 
hopeless  here — so  it  w^as  a  BlueStreak  made  endless. 

That  belt  was  applied  in  November,  1916.      Its 

cost  was  less  than  that  of  one  of  the  three  belts 
that  had  been  so  disappointing,  and  yet  that  Blue 
Streak  lasted  longer  than  the  three  together.  That 
synchronous  drive  doesn't  pile  up  any  more  undue 
costs  for  the  seven  beaters  it  serves,  doesn't  cause 
interruptions  nor  lowered  efficiency  any  more. 

If  you  have  a  belt-devouring  drive  that  is  eating 
too  many  dollars,  ask  a  G.  1 .  M.  to  call.  He'll  do  it 
without  charge  when  he  is  in  yourvicinitj*.  1  here  are 
many  of  them  all  trained  in  the  Goodyear  Tech- 
nical School — all  with  experience  in  plants  similar 
to  yours  all  selling  belts  to  meet  conditions  and  not 
as  a  mail-order  house  sells  ready-made  clothes.  1  he 
G.T.  M.'s  services  are  free  simply  because  the  sav- 
ings they  effect  for  purchasers  are  so  considerable 
that  a  gratifying  volume  of  business  from  the  plants 
served  is  certain  to  come  to  us  within  a  few  years. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Akron,  Ohio 
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This  Pal- 
rick  Label  on  any 
garment  means  all  pure 
wool.  Write  for  catalog.  We  will 
direct  you  to  some  liigh-Krade  dealer. 


Quality  Made  the  Name 
Patrick  Famous 

PEOPLE   everywhere  call   these   Mackinaw 
styles   simply,  "My  Patrick."     But  Patrick 
means    much    more.     We    make  Great   Coats, 
Sweaters,  Blankets,  Sportsmen's  Garments  and 
irious  other  alhwool  products.     All  of  this 
same  famous  quality — "Bigger  than 
Weather." 

While  the  Patrick  MilLs  are  producing  a 
large  supply  of  goods  for  the  Government, 
they  have  been  permitted  to  manufacture  a 
limited  quantity  for  their  dealers.  This  sup- 
ply is  all  in  the  hands  of  our  dealers  now. 

Patrick-Dulutk  Woolen  Mills 

1114  Maple  Street  Duluth,  Minn.       iQl 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Disappointing  Papa. — AIiss  Prittikid — 
"  But,  father,  lie  is  a  man  j-ou  can  trust." 

Her  Pa — "  Gracious,  girl;  what  I  want 
is  one  I  can  borrow  from." — Indianapolis 
Star. 


Mother  Knew. — "  Ma,  what  does  the 
'  home-stretch  '  mean?  " 

"  ISIaking  a  fifteen  -  dollar-a-week  al- 
lowance go  around,  my  son." — Bos^ton 
Transcript. 


To     Measure     the     Peace     Confab.— 

Bacox — "  I    see    the   AlHes   gained    1,20(» 
meters  yesterday." 

Egbert — "  Must  have  attacked  a  gas- 
works, I  suppose."^ — Tit-Bits. 


Why  They  Lasted. — "  I  am  surprized 
to  see  you  have  such  a  quantity  of  pre- 
serves left  over  from  last  year." 

"  Xobody  could  get  the  lids  off,"  ex- 
plained the  housewife  briefly. — Louisrillc 
Co  urier~Jo  urnal. 


Didn't  Tell  the  Truth.— Jones— "  I 
know  now  that  mj^  wife  lied  to  me  before 
Ave  were  engaged." 

Browx — "  What  do  you  mean?  " 
J  ones — ".When  I   asked  her  to  marry 
me  she  said  she  was  agreeable." — Tit-Bits. 


Right  in  His  Element. — "  I  think  my 
boy  "«ill  do  well  in  the  Armv." 

"  Why?  " 

"  I  see  the  scheme  is  to  carrv  on." 

"  Yes?  " 

"  And  he  always  was  great  at  carrying 
on." — Louisfillc  Courier-Journal. 


A  Complete  Rout.—"  Our  forces  have 
been  routed,  your  Excellency,  and  are 
retreating  in  great  disorder." 

"  Have  you  lost  control  over  them?  "' 
"  Absolutely,     All-Highest.       We    can't 
even   get    them    to    stop   long   enough    to 
poison  the  wells  as  they  beat  it  for  home." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


From  Sad  Experience. — "  You  say  you 
have  a  firt^escape  at  each  floor?  "  said  the 
applicant  for  a  room. 

"  Yes,  we  have."  replied  the  boarding- 
house  lady. 

"  ]Must  give  you  a  feeling  of  security." 

"It  does  if  the  boarders  are  all  i>aid 
up." — Yonkcrs  Statesman. 


Of  Course  She  Got  It; — Maid  (about  to 
lea\c)— "  ]\Iight  I  ask  for  a  recommenda- 
tion, ma'am?  " 

Mistress — "  But,  Mary,  what  could  I 
truthfully  say  that  would  help  you  get 
another  place?  " 

Maid — "  Just  say  that  I  know  many 
of  your  family  secrets,  ma'am." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Old  Mystery  Solved. — A  commercial 
traveler,  on  leading  a  certain  hotel,  said 
to  the  proprietor:  "  Pardon  me.  but  with 
wliat  material  do  you  stuff  the  beds  in 
your  establishment?  " 

"  Why."  said  the  landlord,  proudly. 
'■  with  tlie  best  straw  to  be  found  in  tljf 
whole  country  !  " 

"  That,"  returned  the  traveler.  "  is 
very  interesting.  I  now  know  whence 
the  straw  came  that  broke  the  camel's 
hack."— Tit-Bits. 
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1760    Packard   Trucks    Complete 
National    Truck   Efficiency   Test 

Winning  Truck  Establishes  3  Months'  Record  of 
952  Points  out  of  1000— $5025  Awarded  in  "Prizes 


THE  National  Truck  Efficiency  Test  was  organized 
and  conducted  by  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany in  co-operation  with  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  and  the  War  Industries  Board 
to  put  motor  trucking  on  a  basis  of  higher  efficiency, 
and  to  save  railroad  facilities  for  urgent  Govern- 
ment uses. 

The  test  consisted  of  three  months'  running,  all 
phases  of  the  truck  performance  and  truck  costs 


being  recorded  daily  on  the  National  Standard  Truck 
Cost  System,  as  perfected  by  the  Truck  Owners' 
Conference. 

The  trucks  were  divided  in  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  capacity. 

Prizes  were  awarded  in  each  class—  $1000  to  the 
cwner  of  the  winning  truck;  and  to  the  drivers, 
$500  for ^1  J/,  $100  for  second,  and  $75  for  thirdhtist 
records. 


The  Prize  Winners  in  the  National  Truck  Efficiency  Test 


Class  A—1%  and  2  ton  trucks 

FIRST:  What  Cheer  Chemical  Co.,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  James  L.  Drury,  Driver. 

SECOND:  Edson  Moore  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Edward  Dallas,  Driver. 

THIRD:  Edson  Moore   &.  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  L.  Moore,  Driver. 


Class  B—3  and  4  ton  trucks 

FIRST:  H.  F.  Cheritto  &.  Sons,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Lew  Bacighipi,  Driver. 

SECOND:  Salt  Lake  City  Pressed    Brick 
Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Oloff  Hanson,  Driver. 

THIRD:  Harper  &.  Wili,  Baltimore,  Md., 
C.  Wilz,  Driver. 


Class  C—5  and  6  ton  trucks 

FIRST:  W.  M.  Hoyt  Co.,    Chicago,   III., 

Joseph  Broukbank,  Driver. 
SECOND:    Gottfried    Krucgt-r    Brewing 

Co.,    Newark,   N.    J.,  Charles  Langbcin 

and  Joseph  Birchler,  Drivers. 
THIRD:  H.  F.  Cherigo  Si  Sons,  Baltimore, 

Md.,  J.  Butts.  Driver. 


I  HIS  three  months*  test  of  1760 
Packard  Trucks  in  all  parts  of 
the   United   States   is   the   first 
all'*round  and  nation-wide  test 
of  truck  hauUng  ever  conducted. 

It  is  the  first  to  consider  and  record 
the  transportation  factors  that  enter  into 
truck  efficiency: — 


Traffic  Conditions 
Type  of  Country 
State  of  Roads 
Type  of  Tires 
Running  Time 
Loading  and  Unloading 

Time 
Outgoing  Load 


Return  Load 
Percentage  of  Capacity 
Economy  in  Gasoline 
Economy  in  Tires 
Economy  in  Oil 
Economy  in  Upkeep 
Wage  Cost 
Condition  of  Truck 


Many  a  truck  owner,  discovering  that 
his  fleet  is  costing  more  than  it  should, 
finds  all  his  efforts  at  economy  baffled — 
because  he  thinks  of  efficiency  only  as  a 
matter  of  trucks. 

Truck  efficiency  depends  on  transporta- 
tion principles. 

There  is  not  a  truck  owner  in  the  United 


States  but  can  benefit  by  the  results  of  the 
Packard  National  Truck  Efficiency  Test. 

They  are  transportatwn  results. 

They  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  single 
truck  as  to  the  fleet — to  the  little  delivery 
car  as  to  the  Packard. 

Whether  you  are  a  Packard  Truck  user 
or  not — the  Transportation  Department 
of  your  local  Packard  Branch  or  Packard 
Dealer  will  be  glad  tc  see  you.  They  will 
talk  the  thing  over  with  you — show  you 
what  transportation  results  to  look  fpr 
and  how  to  record  them  day  by  day  on 
the  National  Standard  Truck  C6st  System." 

One  of  the  most  vital  things  for  the 
Nation  today  is  that  every  transportation 
agency  shall  come  as  near  1009^  efficiency 
as  possible. 

It  is  an  extension  of  the  Packard 
program  of  100%  War  Work  to  give  the 
results  of  this  test  to  every  truck  owner 
or  driver  who  \\\\\  make  use  of  it — freely, 
and  without  thought  of  imposing  obligation. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 


riiiiminniiiiiiiimniniinmT 
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The  Bridge  that  Supports 
and  the  Gear  that  Drives 


In  a  Timken-Detroit  Worm-Drive  Rear 
Axle  one  of  the  big  vital  problems  of  efficient 
commercial  haulage  finds  a  practical  and 
simple  solution. 

The  axle  has  just  three  jobs,  to  carry  the 
load,  to  drive  the  load,  and  to  stop  the 
load.  Timken-Detroit  Worm-Drive  Axles  do 
these  three  things  with  everything  that  is 
superfluous  left  out. 

The  axle  housing  is  a  steel  bridge  in  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  load-supporting  and 
strain-resisting  strength  is  obtained  with  the 
least  weight  of  metal  through  a  scientifically 
correct  combination  of  the  hollow  tube  with 
the  rectangular,  or  box-like,  one-piece  housing. 

The  problem  of  load-driving  and  gear  re- 
duction is  by  the  use  of  worm  and  worm  wheel 
reduced  to  its  simplest  form — direct  drive 
through  two  strong,  simple  units,' with 
only  one  reduction. 

Brakes  are  of  ample  size,  and  correctly  de- 
signed to  bring  the  truck  to  a  dead  stop  in  the 
shortest  distance  without  jolt  or  jar. 

The   one   greatest  cause  of  wear  to  truck 


axle  parts  is  eliminated  by  enclosing  the 
driving  members  within  the  housing,  making 
positive  lubrication  possible  with  no  entrance 
of  dust,  grit,  sand,  mud  or  other  foreign  sub- 
stance to  grind  away  gears,  shafts  and  bear- 
ings. 

This  type  of  axle  construction  has  now  had 
over  six  years  of  continuous  and  successful 
demonstration  under  the  best  built  motor 
trucks  in  America  and  many  years  of  service 
in  Europe. 

In  all  that  time  not  one  of  these  gear  units  has  worn 
out  in  legitimate  service.  The  only  cases  of  worn  gear 
trouble  reported  to  us  have  been  caused  by  deliberate 
use  of  a  lubricant  containing  material  which  would  wear 
out  any  part  in  rolling  contact.  Scores. of  worm-drive 
trucks  have  traveled  over  a  hundred  thousand  miles 
(many  over  two  hundred  thousand  i,  and  are  still  going, 
with  the  worm-drive  unit  in  as  good  working  order  as 
when  the  truck  was  new. 

A  prospective  buyer  needs  no  argument  other 
than  the  actual  facts  of  service,  w/i/c/i  can  be 
obtained  from  any  user  of  trucks  equipped 
with  Timken-Detroit  Worm-Drive  Axles. 


^^^  THE    TIMKEN-DETROIT    AXLE    CO. 

y/  Detroit,   Michigan 

Oldest    and    larfiest    builders    of    front    and  rear   a\/es  for 
both   motor  cars  and  trucks. 
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Why  He  Got  It. — YouNf;  MiNiSTEn — 
(receiving  gift  of  fountain  pen) — "  Thank 
yoiL  1  hope  I  shall  n(j\v  b(!  able  to  wi-ite 
better  sermons." 

The  Lady — "I  hope  so." — Boaloii  Tran- 
script. 


Easily  Solved.  —  Tkacheh  —  "  Now, 
Johnny,  su])poso  you  wanted  to  l)uild  a 
$1,()()()  houst)  and  had  only  $700,  what 
would  you  do?  " 

.Johnny—"  Marry  a  girl  with  -WOO."— 
Boston  Transcri-pt. 


Great  Color  Scheme. — Mahy — "Why do 
j'ou  always  buy  two  kinds  of  note-j)aper?" 

Jane — "  Well,  when  I  write  to  Jack 
I  use  red  paper — that  means  love;  and 
when  I  write  to  George  I  use  blue  paper — 
which  means  faithful  and  true." — Tit-Bits. 


The  Ruling  Passion. — "  I've  just  had 
some  good  news,"  said  Bearnstean,  upon 
meeting  his  friend  Mr.  Abrahams.  "  My 
son  Solly*  has  got  a  commission  in  the 
Array." 

"  Go  on,"  replied  Abrahams,  rubbing  his 
hands;    "  how  much?  "—Til-Bits. 


Might  Be  Improved. — "  What  do  j'ou 
think  of  the  Army  as  far  as  you  have 
gone?  "  inquired  a  sergeant  of  a  newly 
arrived  recruit  at  camp. 

"  I  may  like  it  after  a  while,  but  just 
now  I  think  there  is  too  mucli  drilling  and 
fussing  around  between  meals,"  was  the 
reply_. — Til-Bits. 


Musical  Mysticism. — "  What  is  that 
tune  you  were  playing  on  the  piano?  " 

"  That  isn't  a  tune.     That  is  a  sonata." 

"  What's  the  difference?  " 

"  Well,  with  a  sonata  it's  hard  for  the 
average  listener  to  detect  mistakes.  With 
a  tuno  you've  got  to  know  pretty  avcU 
what  you  are  about." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Last  Horse- Story. — Two  men  thrown 
together  at  a  horse-show  were  discussing 
their  adventures  with  the  equine  tribe. 

"  A  horse  ran  away  with  niv  once,  and  I 
wasn't  out  for  two  months,"  remarked  the 
man  with  the  Trilby  hat. 

"  That's  nothing  !  "  rejilied  the  man  with 
the  bowler.  '*  I  ran  away  with  a  horse 
once,  and  I  wasn't  out  for  two  years  !  " — 
Tit-Bits. 


Flash  from  the  Footlights.—"  There 
were  two  actresses  in  an  early  play  of 
mine,"  said  an  author,  "  both  very  beauti- 
ful; but  the  leading  actress  was  thin.  She 
quarreled  one  day  at  rehearsal  with  the 
other  lady,  and  she  ended  the  quarrel  by 
saying,  haughtily:  '  }?enu>mber,  ])lease, 
that  I  am  the  star.* 

"  '  Yes,  I  know  you're  the  star,'  the 
other  retorted,  eyeing  with  an  amused 
smile  the  leading  actress'?,  long,  slim  ligure, 
'  but  you'd  look  better,  my  dear,  if  you 
were  a  little  meteor  !  '  " — Til-Bits. 


f 


Theological  Shindies 

There      were      throe      young      ladies 

Birmingham — 
We  know  a  sad  story  concerning  'em. 

They  stuck  several  pins 

In  the  Right  Reverend  shins 
Of  the  Bishop  engaged  in  continuing  '(>ni. 

There  was  a  curate  of  Kidderminster. 
Who  gently  but  firmly  chid  a  si)ins1(>r. 

Because,  on  the  ice, 

Slu>  used  words  not  nice 
WliiMi  he  accidentally  slid  against    er. 

.     ,  —Tit-Bits. 
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THE  PEACE  SITUATION 

November  13. — Answering  fiermany's  ap- 
peal for  food,  Secretary  Lansing  infor/ns 
('hanccLlor  Ebcrt  through  the  Swiss 
Minister  at  Washington  that  I'nsideiil 
Wilson  will  take  U|)  with  the  Allies 
the  question  of  supj)lics  if  order  In- 
maintained  and  an  equitable  distri- 
l)Ution  guaranteed. 

In  an  address  to  his  supporters.  Premier 
Lloyd  George  says  the  nature  of  the 
jtcace  settlement  will  be  oni'  of  the 
I)rinclpal  issues  in  the  forthcoming 
general  elections  in  Great  Britain.  iUt 
expects  vigorous  attempts  to  hector  and 
bully  the  Government  to  make  them 
dei)art  from  tlie  strict  priru-iples  ot 
right  and  to  satisfy  ".some  base,  sordi<l. 
squalid  idea  of  vengeance  and  of 
avarice."  But  "we  must  relentlessly 
set  our  faces  against  that;  we  must 
not  allow  any  sense  of  revenge,  any 
spirit  of  greed,  any  grasping  desire 
to  override  the  fundamental  principles 
of  righteousness." 

A  resolution  is  offered  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  favoring  the 
trial  of  all  former  rulers  resjxin.sible 
for  th(!  war. 

Amsterdam  reports  the  Independent 
Socialists  in  the  new  German  Govern- 
ment demanding  the  arrest  of  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz.  who  has  gone  to  Switzer- 
land, and  other  leaders  of  the  war-party 
and  the  establishment  of  a  tril)uiial  to 
try  all  persons  primarily  resi)onsible  for 
the  contimiation  of  the  war  and 
hindei'ing  pea/^e. 

The  French  High  Command  receives  a 
request  from  the  (iernuin  High  Com- 
nuind  to  ])revent  an  ex])ected  owtl)reak 
of  the  population  of  Alsace-Jvorjaiiie 
against  German  troops  on  the  march. 

The  Allied  High  Command  sends  a 
message  to  the  German  High  (^onnnand 
that  there  can  be  no  modification  of 
the  conditions  of  the  armistice,  in- 
cluding the  annexes,  at  this  time. 

A  Washington  dispatch  says  it  is  unde^'- 
stood  that  Premiers  Lloyd  George  and 
(Memenceau  have  ])ressingly  suggested 
that  Pr(>sident  Wilson  should  at  lea>-t 
attend  the  opening  sessions  of  the  peaee 
conference. 

London  reports  King  Georg(>  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  exchanging  congratulatory 
messages  about  the  association  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  liigii  |)ur])oses  of 
the  war  which  nuiy  be  realized  bv  the 
establishment  of  a  reign  of  equitabh- 
justice  and  lasting  peace. 

The  New  York  State  Fed(>ration  of 
Won\en's  (Mubs  passes  a  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  appoint  a 
wonum  delegate  on  the  United  Stat«'s 
Peace  Commission. 

November  14. — Ai)i)eals  to  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  ^liss  Jane  .Vddams.  of 
Chicago,  from  the  National  Council  of 
\\"om(>n  of  Ciernian\'.  imjiloring  tlicni 
to  interceil«>  witli  the  I'liiti'd  States  and 
Allied  governnieiils  for  a  modification 
of  the  armistice  terms  to  pn*venl  "un- 
speakabl(>  disaster,"  are  nuule  ]>ublic. 

The  Allied  High  Conunand  warns  the 
(icrmaii  High  Command  to  slop  the 
\  iolence  and  piMaging  by  (lerman 
soldiers  in   Franci"  and  lielgium. 

More  than  2..")32  American  prisoners  in 
(iernian  camps  w«>n«  it-leased  innne- 
diately  the  armistice  was  signed. 

NoNcmber  l.">. — The  new  German  Oov- 
ernnHMit  appeals  to  President  Wilson, 
"in  onier  to  sa\c  llu"  German  jH-ojile 
from  p(>rishing  by  slarxation  ami 
anarchy,"  to  hurry  p«>ace  negotiations. 

Secretary  Lansing  advises  tln>  Berlin 
(jovernmenl  to  ccunnninicato  its  n»- 
quests  to  all  the  .Mlied  go\ernnn>nts, 
and  not   to  the  United  States  alone. 
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Watches    ami    Silver.     A   uplemiid    guide  (or 
the   ("hri-tmas   Gilt    Buyer. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

347    Washington    Street,     Boston,    Mast. 

Diamond  Importtrt  tince  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:   Amtterdam  and  Paris 
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An  unalterable  high 
standard  of  glove^ 
making,  since  1777. 
War  conditio!^ 
emphasize  the 
assurance 
of  quality 
which  that 
name  car- 

Leath' 
cr,  fur, 
silk  and 
fabric.   At 
the  Principal 
Shops. 
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X  RICE  decides  the  first  cost  of  a  suit.  Wear, 
its  final  cost.  Together,  they  determine  its  real 
value. 

It's  the  minimum  of  price  for  tVie  maximum  of 
wear  that  measures  economy. 

There  is  true  economy  in 


Send  for  Style  Catalogue,  Dept.  C 

Michaels,  Stern  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Rochester-made  Clothes 


The  Biggest  Value  for  Your  Quarter — W.  S.  S. 
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^^  To  friends  of  boys! 


You  have  only  to  look  back  to 
your  own  boy-days  to  realize  the 
temptations  that  confront  the  boy 
you  love.  The  one  very  greatest 
thing  you  can  do  to  head  him  right, 
to  prepare  his  mind  for  clear,  con- 
structive thinking  and  to  take  up 
that  ever-dangerous  "slack"  time  is 
to  furnish  the  right  kind  of  reading. 

Anv  boy  wil!  have  the  treat .  f  his  life  in 
The  \merlcan  Boy  raairazine.  Give  him  a 
year's  subscription  for  a  Christmas  cift! 
It  vvilldeliuht  him  every  month;  and  Prof. 
Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia,  vho  read 
cn7(ca//y  twelve  numbers  of  The  American 
Boy,  has  written  to  the  editors  s-ayint'  that 
the  fiction  in  this  magazine  "tends  to  in- 
culcate independence  and  self-reliance;  it 
shows  the  vnlue  of  CHARACTER  as  well  as 
cleverness;  it'would  help  a  healthy  boy  to 
become  a  healthy  man."    The  niaeazine  is  a  powerful  influence  for  positive  Kood. 


AmerkmBoy 


*'The  Biggest,  Brightest, 
Best  Magazine  for 
Boys  in  all  the  World'* 


Written  and  edited  by  men  who  know  boys— not  only  what  they  should  read,  but  what  ihey 
will  read  I  That's  why  500,(X)0  boys  read  The  American  Boy  !  Clean,  wholesome  stories  that 
carry  a  moral,  but  do  not  preach  :  tliat  stir  a  boy  to  lliink:  that  instruct  but  do  not  ostensibly 
teach.    Try  any  one  of  The  American  Boy  stories  on  yourself! 

The  American  Boy  will  tell  your  boy  the  achievements  of  other  boys.  Departments  instruct 
in  electricity,  manual  trainini;,  science,  photOLTaphy,  huntinir.  trapping,  fishing,  woodcraft, 
zoology,  bird  study.    Illustrated  with  hiyidreds  of  photographs  and  drawings. 

Your  boy  follows  the  greatest  Outdoor  Man  in  the  world  in  Dan  Beard — a  page  each  month. 
A.  Neely  Hall's  pajje  "For  Boys  to  Make"  wins  with  boys  as  well  as  their  fathers. 


Thm  American    Boy  ii   Endorted 
by  Y.  M    C.  A.  Men  rvtrvwhere. 

For  19111  the  i)rogram  is  the  richest  and 
broadest  in  all  its  nearly  twenty  years  of 
publication.  Start  with  the  big.  s|)ar- 
kling.  Joyously  good  191s  Christmas  num- 
ber. Send  that  subscription  today.  Fill 
in  the  coupon. 


$200 


year.     Twrenty  cent* 
copy  on  ncws-stnndt 


THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

287    American  Buildins,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODA  Y 


THE  SPRAOtTE  PtTBLISHING  COMPANY 
No.  287  American  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mloh. 

Ilorewilh  find  J2.  SciicITho  American  noy  for  one  year, 
bouinninic  '.vitli  the  December,  1918,  Issue  to 
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SI.  and  H< 


City  and  Stalt. 


Charac't«riziug  the  appeal  of  the  German 
women  as  "another  piece  of  German 
trickery,"  the  Women's  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Defense  Society 
urges  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Mi.ss 
Jane  Addams  to  disregard  the  plea. 

The  British  Labor  Conference  adopts  a 
resolution  demanding  that  labor  be 
represented  at  the  official  peace  con- 
ference and  that  an  international  labor 
congress  sit  concurrently. 

Paris  reports  that  the  French  IMinistiy 
of  Justice  has  ordered  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  German  officers 
gtiilty  of  haA"ing  ordered  or  committed 
shocking  crimes. 

November  16. — Before  sailing  on  the 
Olympic  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
European  food  situation,  Mr.  Hoover 
said  there  has  been  a  great  deal*  of 
"unnecessary  furor  in  this  country 
about  feeding  the  Germans,"  and  de- 
clared that  the  Food  Administration 
is  not  calling  upon  the  American  people 
to  make  sacrifices  to  ftilfil  German  and 
Austrian  needs.  Lifting  or  rela.xing  the 
Allied  blockade  soon  would  permit 
CJermany  to  feed  herself  satisfactorily, 
and  what  is  most  desired  now  is  for 
that  country  to  "get  on  some  sort  of 
stable  basis  so  that  .she  can  pay  tho 
money  she  owes  to  France  and 
Belgium." 

In  the  frequent  appeals  of  the  German 
Government  Washington  officials  see  a 
purpose  to  excite  American  sympathy 
and  influence  the  approaching  peace 
conference  toward  leniency. 

General  IVIarch  announces  that  the 
movement  of  American  troops  across 
the  Atlantic  has  stopt  and  demobiliza- 
tion of  troops  in  cantonments  and 
camps  at  home  is  under  way.  Orders 
already  issued  will  send  200.000  men 
back  to  civil  life  within  two  weeks. 

London  reports  arrangeu'euts  made  with 
German  naval  delegates  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  enemy's  fleet.  All  the 
submarines  are  to  be  prepared  to  sail 
to  the  port  of  surrender  on  receipt  of 
a  wireless  order  and  the  surface  war- 
ships, which  include  ten  battle-ships, 
six  battle-cruisers,  eight  light  cruisers, 
and  fifty  modern  destroyers,  are  to  bo 
ready  to  leave  German  ports  to-moiTOw. 

November  17. — The  Australian  Senate 
passes  a  resolution  declaring  it  es- 
sential that  the  capttired  German 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  should  not  be 
restored  to  (lermany. 

November  18. — An  official  statement  from 
the  White  House  says  the  l*resident 
expects  to  sail  for  France  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  the  regular  session 
of  Congress  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  settlement  of  the  main 
features  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Basel  receives  a  Berlin  dispateh  stating 
that  the  German  authorities  have 
notified  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Ciov- 
ernment  that  r(>presentatives  must  not 
be  sent  to  Germany. 

The  cost  of  war  for  all  belligerents  to 
Mav  1  is  estimated  bv  the  Federal 
KesVrve  Bull«>tin  as  8r7."),t)00,000,(XM). 
It  will  amount  to  nearly  §200.()(X).- 
(KK).(K)()  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

THK    CENTRAL    POWERS 

November  13. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch 
states  that  Holland  will  permit  the  ex- 
Kaiser  to  remain  on  Dutch  soil  on  the 
same  terms  of  iiilernment  as  other 
high  oflic(Ts  of  the  German  Army. 
He  has  taken  the  name  of  Count  William 
lloUenzollcrn. 
Bern  hears  through  the  Wolff  Bureau 
that  Prince  Leopold  of  Lippe-Detmold 
has  renounced  his  throne. 
Emperor  Charles  of  Austria  issues  a 
proclamation  declaring  that,  "with  an 
unallerable  love  of  my  peoples,"  he 
will  not  be  a  hindrance  to  their  free 
develoi)men1,     ami     he     acknowU-dges 
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tho  decision  taken  by  German-Austria 
to  form  a  separate  state. 

Other  dispatches  note  the  appearantie  of 
revolt  in  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Swit/.(?r- 
land.  Dutch  revohiticmary  Socialists 
are  advocatin^^  Russian  methods  to 
obtain  demobilization  and  food,  and  a 
new  republican  party  is  aiminf^  at 
abolition  of  the  court,  army,  navy,  and 
diplornacy.  Tlxs  Socialists  hav(i  callcid 
a  general  strike;  in  Switzerland,  and 
Independent  So(;ialists  in  Sweden  have 
issued  a  manif<!sto  urf^infjf  the  establish- 
ment of  local  Soricts  and  a  national 
rei)ublic.  Spanish  and  Norwc^fjjian  news- 
papers are  apprehensive  over  the  sprciad 
of  the  revolutionary  movcmient,  and 
tho  British  i)ress  are  urgiiif;;  the  disar- 
mament of  all  Germany  to  prevent  in- 
ternal war. 

A  Bern  telepfram  receive<I  in  Washinj^ton 
says  tho  Bolshevik  diplomatic  mission 
was  expelled  forcibly  from  Switzer- 
land on  November  12. 

Five  German  submarines  arrived  at 
Landskrona,  southern  Sweden,  Novem- 
ber 12,  states  a  ('openhagt^i  dispatch, 
and  request(Hl  the  naval  authorities 
to  intern  them. 

Paris  reports  the  evacniation  of  Brussels 
begun  by  tht;  Germans,  and  London 
hears  that  the  German  garrison  re- 
volted and  sev(!ral  offi(!ers  wt^re  killed. 

November  14. — Bern  learns  that  the  new 
German  (iovernment's  social  program 
includes  full  liberty  of  association, 
speech,  and  writing,  amnesty  for 
political  offenders,  <>ight-hour  work-day, 
and  universal,  direct,  secret  suffrage. 
The  Cabinet  consists  of  three  Majority 
and  three  Minority  Socialists. 

Washington  is  informed  that  the  former 
Crown  Prince  is  interned  in  Holland. 

Vienna  newspapers  report  that  the  re- 
quest of  Emperor  Charles  to  be  per- 
mitted to  reside  there  as  a  private 
citizen  has  been  refused. 

Berlin  messages  to  Copenhagen  state 
that  the  Red  Guard  in  Brunswick  is 
arresting  and  imprisoning  high  officials 
and  representatives  of  the  military 
authorities.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ment is  spreading  in  East  Prussia  and 
serious  efforts  are  put  forth  in  Berlin 
to  prevent  it  degenerating  into  anarchy. 

In  assuming  all  imperial  pow(>r  in  German 
Austria  until  a  constitution  has  b(>en 
established,  states  a  Basel  dispatch, 
the  State  (.ouncil  at  Vienna  passed  a 
resolution  describing  German  Austria 
as  a  democratic  republic  and  an 
integral  part  of  the  German  Republic. 

November  15. — London  receives  news  that 
a  mass-meeting  of  the  crews  of  German 
(/-boats  at  Brunsbiittcl  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  revolution  and  reinstate  tlieir 
officers. 

A  dispatch  from  The  Hague  states  that 
the  Dutch  Government  has  issued  an 
earnest  appeal  for  the  cooj)eration  of 
the  citizens  in  a  "grave  crisis."  Tlu; 
extremists  in  the  country  have  been 
demanding  the  abdication  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina. 

Semiofficial  visitors  to  Enii^eror  (^harles 
at  Eckartsau  Castle  declare  in  Vienna 
that  he  has  (lecid(>d  to  rcMiounce  all 
participation  in  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian affairs. 

An  Amsterdam  dispatch  r(>ports  that 
more  than  100  men,  mostly  German 
officers,  have  becMi  killed  in  disorders  in 
Brussels,  and  Soldiers'  (\)un('ils  have 
been  formed  there  and  at  Antwerp. 

A  Riga  telegram  to  CopcMdiagen  says  the 
State  C^ouncils  of  Esthonia,  Livonia, 
Courland,  and  Ot^sel  Island  have  de- 
cided to  form  a  joint  Baltic  state. 

November  16. — Amsterdam  learns  that 
Brigadier-General  .loseph  Pilsudski  has 
been  entrusted  by  the  Polish  l\(^g(Micy 
(Council  with  tln>  formation  of  a  National 
Government  and  control  of  all  troops. 
Polish  offictu's  from  Warsaw  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  Government  at  Posen. 


How  Scientists 
Clean  Their  Teeth 

J II  Statements  Approved  by  I/igh  Dental  Authorities^ 


The  facts  stated  here  have  been  widely  known  for  some  yejws  among 

dentists  and  scientific  men.      But  they  were  not  presented 

to  the  public  until  proved   beyond   dispute. 


People  who  know — by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands — are  changing  their  teeth-clean- 
ing methods.     And  these  are  the  reasons: 

The  old  methods  proved  inadequate. 
The  best-brushed  teeth  too  often  discolored* 
and  decayed.  Despite  the  wide  use  of  the 
tooth  brush,  statistics  show  that  tooth 
troubles  have  constantly  increased. 

Science  found  the  reason  in  a  slimy  film. 
You  can  feel  it  with  your  tongue.  It  is 
constantly  forming,  and  it  clings.  It  gets 
into  crevices,  hardens  and  stays. 

That  Tilm  is  the  cause  of  most  tooth 
troubles,  and  the  old  methods  could  not 
end  it. 


That  film-coat  absorbs  stains,  and  the 
teeth  seem  discolored.  It  hardens  into 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Also  of  many  other  serious  diseases. 

It  is  therefore  best  to  brush  teeth  in 
ways  which  can  end  the  film. 

Four  years  ago  a  way  was  found  to  com- 
bat that  film  efficiently.  It  has  now  been 
proved  by  thousands  of  tests.  Today  it  is 
emlx)died  in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent, 
and  we  ask  you  to  test  it  yourself. 


Make  This  Home  Test 


Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to 
dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  prevent  its 
accumulation. 

This  is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems.  Pepsin 
must  be  activated,  and  the  usual  method 
is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth.  So  pepsin 
long  seemed  barred. 

It  is  now  made  possible,  because  science 
found  a  harmless,  activating  method.  Five 
governments  have  already  granted  patents. 
That  method  is  employed  in  Pepsodent. 

Many  teeth -cleaning  methods,  widely 
proclaimed,  have  later  been  found  inefficient. 
So  Pepsodent  was  submitted  to  repeated 
clinical  tests,  under  able  authorities,  before 
this  announcement. 

Today  it  is  proved  beyond  question. 
And  the  object  now  is  to  bring  it  quickly 
into  universal  use. 

The  method  is  to  offer  all  a  special 
tube  for  test.     Send  the  coupon  for^t.  with 


10  cents.     Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste, 
watch  results. 


and 


Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  —  how  they  glisten  —  as 
the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Let  Pepsodent  thus  prove  itself.  Sec  its 
unique  results,  know  the  reason  for  them. 
After  that,  you  will  not  be  content  to 
return  to  old  methods  of  teeth-cleaning. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


I  SPECIAL  10-CENT  TUBE  i 


A  tize  not  sold  in  Drug  Stores 


I  THE  PEPrODENT  CO  . 
,  Dcp).  2  78,  1104  S  Wabaih  Ave.. 

Chicago.  III. 

Enclosed  find  10  cents  for  a  Special  Tube 
I  of  Pepsodent.  | 


I   N  ame . . . 
Address 


I 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 

The  '^-n-'-Day  "-DaUtfrice 
A  Scientific  Product— Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 


'.^:^ 
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ELECTRIC  UTILITIES 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


Doing  her  own  washing.  A  hard 
task  that  falls  today  on  the  housewife 
who  is  already  too  busy.  The  Electric 
Washing  Machine  and  Electric  Iron 
minimize  the  lijaor  which,  otherwise, 
she  could  hardly  shoulder  unaided. 


Save  Material 


-  It  is  well  known  that  the  production 
of  steel,  coal  and  iron  during  the  war  was 
insufficient  to  take  care  of  war  needs  and 
to  provide  for  ordinary  peacetime  re- 
quirements as  well. 

We  have  all  had  to  use  less  of  things 
we  wanted  so  that  there  might  be  more 
material  for  ships,  guns,  shells,  trucks, 
airplanes — and  more  labor  with  which  to 
shape  them  for  their  uses. 

Even  such  useful  articles  as  electrical 
appliances  have  had  to  be  restricted  in 
production  and  may  not  for  some  time 
be  available  in  such  large  quantities  as 
formerly. 

If  you  have  been  unable  to  get  just  the  ap- 
pliances you  want — if  you  have  had  to  wait 
or  perhaps  do  without,  you'll  understand  the 
reason. 

Be  assured  that  your  dealer  will  co-operate 
with  you  in  getting  appliances  which  are  essen- 
tial to  economj''  in  housekeeping  and  will  ex- 
plain in  detail  why  it  is  of  such  great  importance 
that  material  now  in  use  should  be  kept  in 
service 


Ttn'  Litrnirv  IHfifst  for    Soit'inhrr  iid.    I9lii  ')■'* 


W^stinghouse 

W     W  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  ^^  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


Fuel  and  Labor 


Many-  are  the  steps  that  electrical 
appliances  save,  and  many  the  tasks 
they  lighten. 

More  important,  however,  under 
present  day  conditions  are  the  saving  of 
fuel  and  the  releasing  of  labor  which 
electricity  is  everywhere  making  possible. 

It  helps  the  housewife  to  do  her  own  washing 
and  ironing — and  saves  coal  that  would  waste- 
fully  blaze  away  in  the  kitchen  range. 

It  turns  coal  into  heat  for  cooking  with  higher 
efficiency  than  is  possible  by  any  other  method. 

It  helps  the  business  girl  and  the  woman 
factory  worker,  to  get  a  quick  easy  breakfast, 
and  start  on  time  to  work. 

It  provides  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
perplexing  question  of  how  to  keep  house  with 
less  help,  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

So  you  see  that  there  is  every  reason  to  keep 
electrical  appliances  now  in  use  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  to  be  sure  that  such  new  ones  as  are 
sold,  go  to  those  who  have  the  greatest  need  of 
them. 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Helping  the  business  woman  and 
factory  worker.  Hosts  of  busy 
women  have  to  hurry  mornings  to 
reach  their  work  on  time.  The 
Electrical  Appliances  they  use  aid 
greatly  by  cooking  their  breakfasts 
while  they  get  ready  for  work. 
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rencnes 

Our  entire  output  of  Faust  Coffee,  in  the  Instant  form,  has  been 

going  to  the  boys  "over  there."  They  wanted,  deserved  and 
got  the  best  of  everything  that  was  ^vithin  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  give 
them.     We  served  "our  boys"  first— we  are  now  ready  to  again  serve  the  public. 

Faust  Coffee  and  Tea 

In  the  INSTANT  FORM 

No  Pot — No  Grounds — No  Leaves  —  No  Boihng  or  Cooking — 

No  Straining — Simply  put  Soluble  Powder  in 

Cup  and  add  Hot  Water. 


That's  all  you  have  to  do  for  the  most 
delicious  coffee  or  tea.  You  can't 
make  it  wrong.  It  will  be  the  same 
everytime — wonderful  in  flavor,  health- 
ful instead  of  harmful — economical, 
convenient,  instant. 


Purchase  Faust  Instant  Coffee  or  Tea 
from  your  grocer.  If  he  does  not  carry 
it,  send  dealer's  name  and  30c.  (foreign 
40c.)  for  Coffee  or  Tea.  Dealers 
supplied  direct  or  by  any  jobber. 
Jobbers — virrite  us. 


The   celebrated.    World  Famous   Faust  Coffee   and    Tea,    and  the  new  and   delicious 
combination  seasoning — Faust  Chile  Powdei — are  also  manufactured  by  us. 


d±faxt 


C.F  BLANKE  TEA&COFFEE  G>.ST.  L^is 
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rAUSTilNSTArfflCOFFEEilEjl 


't?3est 


Electric  Toaster 
No.  1210,    $7.25 


Tea  Ball  Tea  Pot,  No.  10173 

IJickel  plated,  »3.7B 
No.  10273,  Aluminum,  $3.00 


anning- 
o^vman 

Quality  Ware 


ELECTRIC  cooking-  devices  are 
timely  Christmas  Gifts.  Make 
toast  on  table  from  bread  cut  from 
loaf  as  needed.  Make  coffee  in 
Manning-Bowman  percolator  —  one- 
third  coffee  saved;  tea  in  tea  hall  tea- 
pot, and  have  brew  of  just  proper 
streng:tli.  All  Manning  -  Bowman 
articles  have  special  and  exclusive 
l)oints  of  advantage. 


Coffee  Percolator 

No.  11093,  Electric 

$13.00 


Aluminum  CoRee  Percolator 

No.  9093,  $6.00 
Other  sizes,  $6.2b  to  $7.26 


Hotjikoid  bottles,  carafes,  jugs,  etc.,  keep  hot  things  hot  and  cold  things 
cold — save  fuel  and  ice.  Tliey  embody  every  principle  and  patent  light  ever 
developed  in  the  manufacture  of  temperature  retaining  vessels. 

So/<^  by  no'velty  shops,  je^Kielry  and  MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO. 

Jnifr  stores,    house-furnishing    and  Meriden,  Conn. 

department  stores.    Send  for  c^ttahg.  ^^.l^^l^l^u^ l;;;„;^y 


Carafe 

No.  322 

$6.2B 

Others 

$S.2S 

Up 


Xovember  17. — Amsterdam  advices  note 
that  trade  unions  in  the  priiK'ii)al  cities 
of  Holland  ha\e  refused  to  join  the 
revolutionary  movement,  which,  it  is 
believed,  has  collapsed. 
Copenhagen  learns  that  Duke  Charles 
Edward  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  and 
Grand  Duke  Friedrieh  IV.  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  have  abdicated. 

Xovember  18. — A  Luxemliiirg  dispatch 
states  that  the  Chamber  has  adopted 
a  resolution  demanding  a  referendum  to 
decide  the  future  form  of  government. 
Copenhagen  wires  that  the  Potsdam 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Committee 
learns  that  William  HohenzoUern  in- 
tends to  return  to  Germany  because  of 
disturbances  in  Holland. 
Basel  gets  a  dispatch  from  Rudolstadt 
reporting  that  Prince  Gunther  of 
Schwarzburg-Kudolstadt  has  declared 
his  readiness  to  abdicate.  • 

Xovember  19. — London  is  stirred  by 
rumors  that  William  HohenzoUern  may 
return  to  Germanj  .  Some  newspapers 
foresee  a  plot  to  create  a  stronger  autoc- 
racy than  before. 
Basel  reports  banks  of  Germany  and 
Austria  secretly  exporting  large 
amounts  of  securities  to  Switzerland. 

GENERAL    WAR-ITEMS 

Xovember  13. — Stockholm  reports  Russian 
Bolshevik  forces  marching  on  Finland 
and  threatening  the  port  of  Viborg. 
The  British  Admiralty  announces  the 
passage  of  the  Allied  Fleet  through  the 
Dardanelles. 
Cetinje,  the  capital  of  ]\Ionteiiegro,  has 
been  liberated,  says  a  Servian  official 
statement  received  in  London. 

Xovember  14. — A  dispatch  from  Zurich 
states  that  Roumania's  ultimatum 
to  Count  Karolyi's  Go\ernment  to 
evacuate  Transylvania  was  preceded 
by  a  general  mobilization  of  the 
Roumanian  Arm\-  and  the  arri\al  of 
an  Allied  army  in  Ron  mania. 

Advices  received  at  Bapel  say  Count 
Karolyi  asserts  that  Roumania  made 
war  on  G(>rmany  in  order  to  force 
General  Mackensen  to  disarm  his  men. 

Bern  has  information  of  Polish  soldiers 
being  in  full  control  of  Warsaw,  and 
Copenhagen  gets  a  dispatch  from  Berlin 
stating  tliat  Polish  troops  have  entered 
upper  Silesia. 

Xovember  lo. — Rejiorts  from  Berlin  to 
Copenhagen  assert  that  the  German 
Army  has  begun  a  general  evacuation 
of  Poland  and  that  German  troops  in 
Vi'arsaw  lune  been  disarmed  ami 
arrested. 

London  cables  that  during  the  war 
British  submarines  destroyed  two  enemy 
Avar-ships,  two  armed  cruisers,  two  light 
cruisers,  seven  destroyers,  five  gun- 
boats, twenty  submarines,  and  five 
armed  auxiliary  Acssels.  fourteen  trans- 
ports, six  ammunition-  and  sui)ply- 
ships,  fifty-three  steamships,  and  197 
sailing-ships. 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  states  that  the 
American  Third  Army  has  been  desig- 
nated the  "Army  of  Occupation."  and 
is  mandiing  to  occui)y  Rhine  positions. 

Copenhagen  reports  that  (lerman  troops 
are  being  withdrawn  from  Finland 
to  avoid  conflict  with  British  forces 
expected  there. 

Xovember  IS. — An  Associated  Press  dis- 
])at<'li  reports  th(>  entrance  of  American 
trooi)s  into  Briey.  the  heart  of  the 
Lorraine  iron  -  fields.  French  troops 
also  made  their  first  entry  into  the 
proviiK^e. 

During  the  war,  states  a  London  dispatch, 
the  British  Admiralty  transported  22,- 
0(K),(XX)  soldiers  with  the  loss  at  sea  of 
only  4,391. 

The  British  mine-sweeper  Ascot  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a  German  sub- 

*  marine  Xovember  10  oflf  the  northeast 
coast  of  England.  Fort> -three  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  were  lost. 
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Archangel  advices  report  that  Bolshivik 
attacks  against  American  and  British 
positions  at  Dulgas  on  the  Dvina 
liiver  have  been  repulsed  with  severe 
losses. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  informed  lliat 
British  casualties  during  fiie  war,  in- 
cluding all  the  theaters  of  activities, 
aggregated  3,049,991.  Thij  total  kill(;d 
were  058,005.  The  losses  in  missing, 
including  prisoners,  totaled  ;i59,145. 

FOREIGN 

November  i;i.- -Paris  reports  Frcncli  Social- 
ists demanding  that  the  administration 
of  affairs  under  military  law  be  al)an- 
doned  immediately,  and  a  general 
election  called,  so  that  action  may  be 
taken  on  problems  arising  out  of  the 
economic  and  political  reorganization 
of  the  country. 
A  dispatch  from  Rome  states  that 
heavy  earthquake  shocks,  accompanied 
by  property  damage  and  loss  of  life, 
occurred  in  the  provinces  of  Florence 
and  Forli  November  10. 

November  14. — At  a  conference  in  London 
the  British  Labor  party  decides  l>y  a 
large  majority  to  withdraw  its  members 
from  the  Cabinet  at  the  close  of  the 
present  Parhament. 

A  dispatch  from  Stockholm  reports  that 
anti-Semitic  riots  have  broken  out  in 
several  towns  in  western  GaUcia  and 
Poland. 

During  a  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Food  Ministry  said  the  "Amer- 
ican Meat  Trust"  constituted  a  "serious 
menace"  by  its  control  of  over  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  available  and  import- 
able meat  supplies.  He  intimated  that 
the  Inter-Allied  Food  Council,  which 
would  buy  in  the  world's  markets,  is 
to  be  stronger  than  the  trust. 

During  the  war  Norway  lost  831  ships, 
aggregating  about  1,250,000  tons.  The 
fatalities  resulting  from  these  disasters 
totaled  1,125  men. 
November  15. — During  the  twelve  months 
ended  October  31,  reports  the  Minis- 
try of  Shipping,  the  outjnit  of  British 
shipyards  totaled  1,000,000  tons.  The 
output  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
October  31,  1913,  was  1,000,(X)0  tons 
of  merchant  shipjjing  and  about  1,- 
300,000  tons  of  war-vessels. 

November  10. — Stockholm  reports  that 
the  Swedish  Government  has  decided 
to  carry  out  a  liberal  program  of  re- 
forms giving  the  francliise  to  both 
sexes  and  jilacing  the  (H)ntrol  of  foreign 
and  military  policy  in  the  Kiksdag. 

November  18. — A  flood  in  Quebec  causes 
dam.age  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 
Foreign  Secretary  Balfour  tells  the 
House  of  Commons  thjit  the  British 
Government  has  information  that  the  de- 
liberate poHcy  of  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment in  Russia  is  one  of  extermination 
by  starvation,  murder,  and  the  whole- 
sale execution  of  persons  who  do  not 
support  their  regime. 

Toronto  reports  that  the  Dominion's 
second  Victory  Loan  was  oversub- 
scribed by  $170,000,000. 

DOMESTIC 

November  13. — Tlie  Federal  Food  Board 
rescinds  the  regulation  inquiring  sul)- 
stitutes  with  baked  products,  but  it 
urges  the  public  not  to  relax  economit>s 
practised  in  the  use  of  wheat  (lour. 
Filing  of  her  will  in  the  Surrogates' 
Court,  New  York,  shows  that  ^irs. 
Russell  Sage  left  !ii;40,00(),(KX)  to  cliari- 
table,  educational,  and  religious 
institutions. 

Hundreds  of  persons  applying  for  passage 
to  Europe  are  informed  at  New  York 
shipping  offices  that  the  signing  of  the 
arniistice  did  not  remove  the  restrio- 
tiohs  applying  to  general  ocean  trav(4. 
The  Government  does   not  intend   to 
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Alt  Metal 
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EVEN  as  Art  Metal  steel  equip- 
ment   has    been    the   choice    of 
scores  of  government  buildings  at 
Washington  —  so   you   will    find 
Art  Metal   equipment  in  many   state 
buildings  throughout  America.     Follow- 
ing are  a  few  taken  at  random  : 

State  Capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

State  Capitol  at  Topeka,  Kan. 

State  Capitol  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

State  Capitol  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

State  Capitol  at  Austin,  Texas 

State  Capitol  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

State  Capitol  at  Pierre,  S.  D. 

State  Board  of  Control,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

State  Capitol  at  Helena,  Mont. 

State  Capitol  at  Boston,  Mass. 

State  Capitol  at  Columbus,  Ohio 

State  Building  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

State  Capitol  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

State  Capitol  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Office  of  the  Governor,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Office  of  the  State  Treasurer,  Boise,  Idaho 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
JAMESTOWN  .  NEW  YORK 
Originators  of  Steel  Equipment  .  Founded  18S7 

Branch  offices  and  agents  in 
all  principal  cities 


this  advprtispmrat 
is  number  idT 
of  a  series 


Steel  Office  Furniture,  Safes  and  Files 


POP  YOUR  OWN 

Lon);  evenings  are  here.  Enjoy  them,  nt  your 
own  fireside.  For  Jl.f)Owe  will  send  a  6-lb 
bagof  famous  LittlcCorc-lesi'  T.la'-vo,  Natiiro 
Cured  Top  Corn.  I)oIivcro«i  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  Better  than  ai'y  you  have  ever  tried 
before.  Va/Vv  Courtty's  Finest  —  whrre  mast  of 
the  world's  supply  is  grown. 

E.  B.Weekes  Seed  Co.,  Ord,  Neb. 


""W^ 


LITTLE  CORE-lLSS 


,    miarVOp, 


NATURE  CURED 

POP   CORN 

CureJ  on  the  Cob  Popi  frorn  the  StaHi 


riovsl     Girlsl     l:!njoy  the  thrill  of   flying   dov, 
hill  on  the  new 

Flexible  Flyer 

—the  famoue  eteering  tlediuith  non-ekij rannart 

Ask  for  one  as  a  l  liristni.is  gift.  It  mcins  lots  oi 
fun  and  rohust  Icilih.  Saves  shoes  and  iircvcni> 
\v«t  icct  because  yo\i  don't  drag  your  feet  in  utee r- 
inc.  Has  Rrovcd  steel  runners  that  prevent  skid- 
dingr,  and  increase  speed. 

Outlast*  3  ordinary  sleds 


gth- 


New  allstrrl  front  aits  ft<  a  itlio.  k  r,i*«ori»<*T,  j;»r^tl>   i.t 
eQ&  the  sleit  .^nd  ni.it.c«.  '.^pcnnir  r*vv  and  <.al,*. 

Sc\-cn  M^es— .' to  5  leel-     Si>Mt>v  liArxlwArean*!  IVpt   Stt^rf 

BoK   IIOON 

Philitarlphi* 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 


FREE 


c*Mhmini    None  pmntoe 
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"As  the  Foot,  So  the  Shoe" 

"Nature;  Tread"  is  a  shoe  for  feet  as 
they  are. 

It  is  as  supple,  willing  and  considerate 
as  gentle  leather  can  make  i1 .  In  dcsign- 
iiifC  it  we  took  for  oiu-  text,  "As  the 
foot,  so  the  shoe,"  and  persevered  in  it 
to  the  last  stitch. 

"Nature  Tread"  has  the  straight  inner 
line  of  the  natural  fool.  The  sole  and 
shank  are  flexible,  affording  free  exercise 
to  the  arch  muscles.  You  will  gain  cor- 
rect balance  and  improved  carriage  in 
"Nature  Tread."     Address  Dept.  V. 


James  S.  Coward 

262-274    Greenwich    Street,    New    York 

(Near  Warren  St.)  Sold  Nowhere  Else 
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$400  in  Prizes 


Last  call  for  the  big  Jingle  Contest. 
For  the  best  short  jingles  feat'i-ing 
the  merits  of  ZYMOLE  TROKEYS 
received  before  Dec.  15th,  1918  we 
will  give  the  following  prizes;  first 
9150;  second  $100;  third  $75;  fourth 
$25;  and  five  $10  prizes.  ZYMOLE 
TROKEYS  arenotcoughdrops— but 
mildly  antiseptic  throat  pastilles 
ofreal  worth— which  keep  the  voice 
fit.  At  ell  drug  stores.  Send  rhymes 
to  our  Jingle  Department. 

Frederick  Stearnt  &  Company 

1243  E.  Jefferson  Avenu* 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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permit     anj^     invasion     of     European 
battle-fields  by  American  sightseers. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  for  de- 
mobilization of  war-agencies,  prepared 
by  United  States  Senator  Martin, 
shows  that  the  control  of  railroads  will 
last  twenty-one  months  after  the 
proclamation  of  peace  and  the  govern- 
ment operation  of  ships  five  years 
afterward.  Control  of  telegraph-  and 
telephone-lines  ends  with  the  war.  The 
Aircraft  Board  goes  out  of  existence 
six  months  after  the  war.  The  Alien 
Property  Custodian's  work  ends  with 
the  war,  but  has  an  extension  of  time 
for  certain  duties. 

Continuation  of  government  supervision 
of  the  steel  industry  during  the  period 
of  readjustment  to  peace  conditions  is 
recommended  by  the  Steel  Committee 
of  the  Ameri<!an  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute at  a  meeting  with  the  War 
Industries  Board  in  Washington. 

A  W^ashington  dispatdi  says  it  is  certain 
that  each  of  the  4,2r)0,obO  men  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  now  holding 
voluntary  government  insurance  will  be 
permitted  within  five  years  after  peace 
is  declared  to  convert  it,  without 
further  medical  examination,  into  ordi- 
nary life,  twenty-payment  life,  endow- 
ment maturing  at  the  age  of  sixty-two, 
or  other  prescribed  forms.  The  cost  is 
expected  to  be  at  least  one-fourth  less 
than  similar  forms  offered  by  private 
agencies. 

Officials  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  and  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  appeal  to  the  United  States 
and  Allied  governments  for  aid  in  pre- 
venting the  anti-Semitic  riots  which  are 
reported  imminent  in  eastern  Europe. 
November  14. — The  War  Industries  Board 
lifts  the  ban  on  trade  exhibition. 
Among  other  things  this  means  the  re- 
sumption of  the  national  automobile 
shows  which  were  prohibited  during 
the  war. 

The  Federal  Treasury  announces  a  credit 
of  .f lOO.OOO.OOO  for  Italy,  making  the 
total  amount  loaned  by  the  United 
States  to  tliat  country  $1,160,000,000. 

Secretary  McAdoo  recommends  revision 
of  the  pending  revenue  bill  so  as  to 
yield  $6,000,000,000.  payable  during 
the  calendar  vear  1919,  and  not  less 
than  .W.OOO.OfJO.OOO  the  following  year. 

Washington  announces  the  withdrawal 
of  all  volunteer  censorship  requests 
tinder  which  American  jAibhshers  have 
been  working  since  the  United  States 
Avent  to  war. 

The  War  Department  prohibits  the  dis- 
charge of  any  officers  or  enlisted  men 
unless  such  action  is  required  by 
financial  distress  of  soldiers'  dependents. 

November  15. — It  is  announced  that 
E.  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  will  sail  to- 
morrow ,for  France  to  take  up  the 
question  :of  acquiring  German  and 
Austrian     shii)s     iiniiiediately     for     tiie 


L  bran*  now  card  grame  which  provides  grreat  fun  fc 
the  whole  family.    Children  welcome  it  joyously  and  their 
elders  delight  in  Its  jollity.    Mind,  eye  and  hand  respond  to  its 
demand  for  alacrity.  No  one.  reg-ardlesa  of  BBre.  can  play  it  with- 
out becominj?  hilariously  interested.     Any  number  may  play. 


Price 
50  Cents 


Spoof  adds  a  deliKhtful  touch  to  an 

eveniiiK  of  BridKC  or  other  serious 

card    ifames.     It    has    been    widely 

adopted  by  clubs  everywhere. 


Buy 
Early 


Buy  Spoof  for  yourself  and  a.s  a  gift  to  your  best  friend.    It 

provides  more  pleasure  for  more  people  than  any  other  grift. 

Sold  by  all  good  stores,  or  direct  from  the  publishers. 

Milton  Bradley  Company,     Dept.  G,     Springfield,  Mass 
"Makers  of  the  World's  Best  Games." 
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MAPLEINE  Syrup 
To  the  Rescue 

Hot  cakes  are  a  war  time  food 
yet   they   need   syrup. 


Try  2  eups  of  corn 
syrup  diluted  with 
1  cup  of  hot  water 
and  flavor  with  1 
teaspoonful  of 


MAPLEINE 

You  will  find  this  makes 
a  delicious  spread  for 
hot  cakes  which  will 
conserve  your  sugar. 

2-oz.  bottle  35c  (Canada 

50c).     If  your    grocer 

can't   supply  you,    write 

us.     Dept.   L.  D. 

CRESCENT    MFG.    CO. 

(Mai:t)  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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Aviator¥^ntsJk>J 


Non-Shattcrable 

}Io  rail  al  >\  a>  s  u-e  h  prtir  .-f  tlirff  li.ni-Bharf  ei- 
atde  K"^'Kle»  rtToninir-mletl  by  U.  ^.  Arni>  and  fit&ii<1ardlz«^<1  I'V 
U.  S.  Nhvv.  Wriii-  f...  B-"'klet  of  aviators'  exin-i  lenren.  (Jo  to 
the  Store  where  EYEIECTS  are  sold,  "r-send  $i2and  hix  «■!- 
dien.-*  lor  the  t;itizxie  hf  wants.  We  cuaratitee  delU-ery  and  * 
fi.ii  n.  Bfoney  hark  Ifyou  want  U.  Order  now  fur  timely 
''liri.-tiiitis  delivery. 

For  Army  and  Navy  Flyers 

Manufactured     STR.VliSS  &  Bl  E»;EI.KKSF.\ 

only  by  43G  Broadway         Nl-w  York  Ciiy 


TheGoi^les  that  Protect 


FREE 

Hiindsonicly  illustrated  book,  just  issued, 
explains  \vh>-  Omalia  is  t\\elftli  in  bodk 
clearincs.  although  34th  in  population- 
Prepare  for  after  the  war  business  now  \j\- 
investiRatinR  this  rich  agricultural  terri- 
tory wliich  will  not  l)e  adversely  afTccteti 
by  the  reconstruction  period. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITT 
Di'pt.  IT  Chamber  of  Comiserce,  Omaha 


ECONOMY 


te 


renewable  r  U  3Ed3 

'A  cut  aoDQAl  (o»e  mainteoance  <^tU  80% 
in  many  of  oar  leading  indastnes. 

An  ituvpi  iisi\  <■  I'til''  "  1  >f"i'  t  Hit"  Kt-nrwiil 

I>ink  tfjiiorfs  a  blown  Kt-onomv  Fuse  to  us 

oriRinalcrticicncy.  KconomyKufi«>  protect 

cli-ctrical  circuits  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 

leading   powder  and  munitions  plants. 

Order  from  your  electrical  dealer. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  4  MTO.  CO. 
Kinaieand  Orleans  Sts.,Chicaco,U.S.A. 

St^U  mnnufticlurfrK  of  "  A  KKI.ESS"  — 
the     \on-RencMiit>ie     Fuse     a  iih    tht 
"  tOO^'c   Ciuarantrrd  Indicator." 
hxonomy    Fu^n    art    also    made    in 
CinaJa  ai  .\tonirfal 


"WSMMr 


Keep  Your 
House  Free  from  Rats 

"Rough  On  Rab"  is  fo  economical  that  ilcosts 
but  about  5c«  year  to  keep  a  house  free  from  rats. 
A  sure  killer.  Tasteless,  odorless;  mix  it  with  food 
tliey  will  eat.  Oldest  and  largest  selling  extermin- 
ator. SendfotfrecbooUct— '■EndinaRsts&Micc. 


<^,   E.S.WELLS.  Chemist.  Jersey  City, N.J.  ^^^ 


Rough  on  Rats 


pONT  DIE  IN  THE  HOUSE 
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The  Government  Needs  Our  Warehouse 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  taken  over  our  auxiliary  warehouse  for  war  purposes.  Among  other 

sets  of  books  which  we   had    there,    are   loo   of   the  great   HKXACjLOr   BIHLK.  These  books 

would  occupy  more  space  in  our  already-overcrowded  stock  room  than  we  can  s])are.  To  dispose  of 
these  few  sets  quickly,  we  reduce  the  price  nearly  j6% ! 

The  Great  Hexaglot  Bible  for  Only  $25.00  Instead  of  $40.00 

The  complete  six-volume  work  sent  for  examination  for  only  $1.00 


When  We  Issued  this  Work,  Bishop  Vincent  Wrote: 

I  congratulate  you  on  this  immense  step  forward  in  Biblical  study.   Stir  up 
the  preachers  of  tomorrow  to  undertake  the  critical  study  of  the  Hexaglot  Bible. 


<ZyH-^^^M 


How  valuable  the  Hexaglot  Bible  can  be  made  to  You 
in  YOUR  WORK  of  expounding,  interpreting,  and  eluci- 
dating Holy  Writ,  you  can  say  only  after  using  the  books 
in  your  ow^n  study — this  can  be  done  without  risk. 


Youcan  spend  manyhoursin  fruitful,  resultful,  satisfying 
companionship  with  this  Comprt'hensive  Bible — without 
obligating  yourself  to  buy.  I  hrough  it  you  will  obtain 
added  clearness^  and  new  interpretations  out  of  the  Bible. 


We  here  open 


THE  HEXAGLOT  BIBLE 

These  Type  Samples  Three-quarters  actual  size 


before  you 


Left-hand 
Page 

Size  of  com- 

plete  page 

9yix\m  in. 


Right-hand 
Page 


CREER 

M  Ouhui  hvvaTM,  hval  KvpLovi  BovXevfiv  • 
fj  ycip  Tov  eva  fu<T7}<rfi  Kai  rov  ertpov 
uyaTTr/tTti,  ^  (vo<!  oi'^efrro*  Kai  tov 
€repov  icara^povtjffei.  Ov  BvvcurOt  Oe^ 
oov\eveiv    Kai    fuifuava.    n  ^(^    rovro 

"  ENCUSH 

M  IT  No  man  caii  serve  two  masters :  for 
either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love 
the  other,  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the 
one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  can* 
not  serve  God  and  Mammon,  it  There- 
fore I  say  unto  you.  Take  no  thought 


SYRIAC 

\  ^  i  ~  4 

-i     • ^    '  '  ■ 

GERMAN 
u  "Uliemani  fann  iwcica  ^frrnt  btfncn. 
(Fntrocbcr  cr  roirb  eincn  ^affcn,  unb  ben 
anbern  Ucbcn,  ober  tvirb  ctncm  an^ongen, 
unb  brn  anbern  verat^trn.  3(>r  fonnt 
nidft  (Sott  biencn,  unb  bcm  Gammon. 
u  X)arum  fagc  ic^  ruc^ :  8orget  nit^t  fur 


LATIN 
24  Nemo  potest  duobus  dominis  servire : 
aut  eaim  e^ium  odio  habebit  et  al- 
tenun  diliget,  aut  unum  Bustinelut  et 
alterum  contemnet  Noa  potestia  Deo 
aervire    et    mamonse.     h    Ideo    dice 


FRENCH 
I*  ^  Nol  ne  peut  servir  deox  maitre< : 
car,  ou  il  halra  I'un  et  aimcra  I'autre,  ou 
il  s'attachera  ^I'unet  m^priscra  I'autre. 
Vous  ne  sauricz  servir  Dieu  et  Mam- 
mon, s  C'cst  pourquoi  je  voua  dia » 
Ne  soyex  point  en  souci,  quant  k  votra 


In  the  Book 
these  6 
languages 
lie  side  by 
J  side  across 
2  pages — 
each    verse 


opposite  its 

transla- 

tions. 


Unique  Advantage  for 
Language  Study 

The    Hexaglot    l^ihle    is 
uni(iiiely  available  for  the 

rapid  acquirement  of  I'Veiich,  Cior- 
man,  Latin,  or  the  older  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Syriac — for  here  man's 
most  beautiful  thoujjhts,  ex])rest  in 
the  accepted  jiurest,  most  ele,u;;int 
diction  of  these  various  tonjiiies,  ap- 
pear. Ha\ing  learned  tlie  elements 
of  a  language,  you  can  read  the  laii- 
gnn^c  i'sclf  with  close,  continued 
interest,  in  the  IIkxaci.ot,  referring 
instantly  when  in  doubt  to  the  I'^ng- 
lisii  directly  opposite.  The  l'"or- 
eign  Language  Will  (irow  On  \'on 
Lhiawares — and  very  (luickly  \<.n\ 
will  gain  proficienc\-  and  bi'gin 
to  THINK  IN  THK  M:\V  L.\N- 
r.  11. AGE. 


The  Old  Testament  appear*  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  and  Trench. 

Opinions    that    show    the 

USEFULNESS  of  the 

Hexaglot 

BISHOP  nuRsr' 

"The  presentation  of  the  si.\  lead- 
ing versions  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
eye  at  one  view  has  long  been  and 
always  will  be  an  advantage  to  the 
Bible  student  .st-cured  in  no  other 
way." 

DR.  LYMAN  ABHOTT 
"Such  a  contparison  gives  in  some 
places  new  light  on  the  original,  Ih- 
cansi"  it  indicates  as  nothing  <'lse  can 
how  that  original  has  impnst  minds 
raeiollv  ditTncnt   from  one  .mother." 


Save  $15  on  the  Hexaglot 

This  endiiringly  \aluable  wcjrk  was  first  published  in 
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MORE  DEADLY  THAN  THE  HUN 


^'C.:  '^^>:^' 


INFLUENZA 

ALONE    SLEW 

More  Americans 
in  a  Month  Than  All 
the  German  Guns 


At  the  Front  Over  There 


In  the  Hospitals  Over  Here 


Deatli  has  been  far  busier  here  in  the  homeland  of  late  than  e\cr  it  was  among  our 
soldiers  in  action. 

And  in  the  ranks  of  the  battling  armies  disease  has  hitherto  been  as  a  rule  a  far  more 
potent  enemy  than  the  bullets  of  the  foe.  In  the  Spanish-American  war  for  every  man 
shot  in  battle,  more  than  thirteen  died  of  disease.  In  the  Mexican  war  six  died  of  disease 
to  one  from  wounds.  *In  the  Crimean  war  France  lost  ten  men  by  sickness  for  every  one 
killed.  In  our  own  civil  war  two  died  from  disease  for  each  one  shot.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  twehe  Germans  died  of  sickness  to  cver>'  one  killed  in  battle.  But  modern 
h>giene  was  so  far  advanced  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  that  the  world 
was  startled  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  lime  in  the  history  of  armies  there  was  only  one 
death  from  disease  for  every  two  men  who  died  fighting.  In  the  recent  great  war  sani- 
tation worked  on  a  super-scale  antl  modern  hygienic  methods  kept  down  the  excessive 
death-rate.  In  the  great  battle  of  Civil,  Social,  Professional,  and  Business  life,  in  which 
the  mortality  is  greater  than  that  of  any  war,  you  should  fortify  yourself  against  illness 
and  inefficiency. 

Everyone  in   Every  Business  and  Profession  Should  Know 

How  to  Keep   Well  and  Fit 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

Is   The   Nation's   Foremost   Book   of  Health 

This  book  was  prepared  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  \'alc  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk, 
M.D.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  The  Life  Extension  Institute, 
which  numbers  among  its  members  such  eminent  men  as  ex-President  William  H.  Taft, 
Major-General  W.  C.  Gorgas,  Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue,  Win.  J.  Mayo,  M.U., 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.D.,  etc. 

NEARLY  100,000   COPIES  ALREADY  SOLD 

It  is  bringing  renewed  \'igor,  jjoise  and  |>ower  into  the  li\cs  ot  College 
Professors,  Business  Executives,  Lawyers,  Clerks, Soldiers, Mothers, Farmers, 
Householders,  Physicians,  Salesmen,  Stenographers,  Studeiits — e\  erybody, 
in  CN'erj'  walk  of  life.  Big  business  houses,  including  U.  S.  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  American  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
and  nian\'  otiurs,  <ire  hiiyinij  it  in  quantities  tor  their  1  iiii)l()\ee^. 

This  Book  Tells  You  How  to  Keep  Well 

How  to  Avoid  Colds,  Pneumonia,  etc. 
Danger  of   Hasty  Eating^ 
What   to  Eat  and   How 
Eating  to  Get  Fat 
Eating  to  Get  Tnin 
Hygiene   in    the   Home 
Outdoor   Living   and    Sleeping 
How  to  Cure  Constipation  Without  Drugs 


Over  100 
Universities 

CoUoflros,  etc., 
U30  It  .i.-t  a  toxC 
In  toachinnrper- 
nonal     hyffiono. 


Hardening  of   the  Arteries 
Deep  Breathing  and  Exercise 
Curing  Acid    in   the  Blood 
How  to  Cure    Insomnia 
Treatment  for   Nervousness 
Rules  for  Good    Health 
Effects  of  Alcohol— Tobacco 
Blood   Pressure 

State  Boards  of  Health  Recommend  It 

The  State  boards  of  Healtli  of  Indiana,  Rciitucky,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  endorse  and  recommend  it. 

A  copy  was  purchased  for  every  official  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  Sccrt-tary  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  read 
it  and  then  immediately  ordered  12  more  copies  for  some  friends.  When' a  menll>er  of  such 
a  responsible  body  as  the  State  Board  of  Health  does  such  a  thing  you  can  readily  appreci- 
ate how  valuable  tlie  book  must  br. 

One  Man  Ordered  A  Thousand  Copies 

Prof.  Robert  T.  Legge,  l')eparlmenl  of  Hygiene,  Uiiivcrsily  of  Cali/oniiit.  lierkrlev.  Cat.: 
"I  wish  to  compliirient  the  publishers  as  well  as  the  authors  for  produciuf;  this  timely  live 
book.  I  have  adopted  it  as  a  text-J)ook  for  my  freshman  classes  ne,\t  semester,  and  have 
placed  an  ordi-r  with  our  cooperative  jsiore  to  have  on  hand  at  least  on<  t!ious;ui(l  copies 
foi  the  coming  sinester." 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES      Your  Money  Will  Be  Refunded 

Wc  shall  return  your  money  imim'diately— and  no  QU'^stions 
asked — if  you  do  not 


nays:  *'A  voliiinr,  the  scicn- 
tihc  accuracy  of  which  is 
vouched  for  by  William  J. 
Mayo.  M.I)  .  cx-Prcsidcnt  of 
the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciaticm.  Alexandtjr  Graham 
Ucll.M.n..  Board  of  Scicntitic 
Oiicclor;*.  liimniirs  Record 
Otlicc;  Major-Gcn.  WiUiani  C. 
(iorijas.  and  about  ninety 
olhrr  mrn  renowned  in  the 
tiel'N  of  medicine.  FiirKcry. 
bactcrioloRy,  i  n  d  u  s  t  r  i  al 
hyRifnc,  etc..  may  well  Ive 
acceptet!  as  the  most  authori- 
tative epitome  thus  far  avail- 
able in  the  Krcat  but  hitherto 
neglected  realm  of  individuaJ 
hygiene." 


wish  to  keep  the 
book  after  inspi'ction. 
This  book  is  rndorsed 
by  the  Journal  of  th;- 
Amcritaii .  M  ed  ieal 
Association  and  h\* 
niiMliral  and  sanitary 
anthdMties  through- 
out the  c  o  u  n  try. 
Sign  and  |S(>nd  the 
c  o  u  pon  herewith. 
$1.12  is  the  price 
f M  full,  including 
delivtTV. 
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double  purpo.se  of  rationing  the  Central 
]*o\vers  and  bringing  home  the  nation's 
fighting  men. 
Secretary  Baker  cables  General  Pershing 
that  the  War  Department  appreciates 
the  "zeal,  strength,  and  courage,  both 
of  purpose  and  achievement,  displayed 
l)y  the  American  Army,"  and  adds: 
I'The  entire  country  is  tilled  with  pride 
in  your  fine  leadership  and  in  the 
soldierly ]quali  ties  shown  by  your  .tVrmy." 

Prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  newly 
formed  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  I^reilo.  Tex.,  I*resident 
CJompers  made  a  declaration  of  Labor's 
purposes  in  regard  to  post-war  condi- 
tions. He  said  the  time  has  arri\  ed  when 
tiie  working  people  of  the  world  "are 
coiuing  into  their  own."  and  any 
effort  of  employers  to  abolish  the  eight- 
hour  day  or  dt>stroy  labor's  gains 
would  be  resisted  to  the  uttermost. 

Between  April  0,  1917,  and  November 
1 1  last,  Washington  reports,  2,9S.") 
ships  of  3.091, GO.'j  gross  tons  were  built 
in  the  shipyards  of  the  I'nited  States. 

A  Washington  t<'legram  states  that  up 
to  the  end  of  last  .June  acti\-ities  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  France  entailed  an  ex- 
penditure of  .•?l.'),4r>3.().-)0.  and  SVi.- 
829,41s  was  approi)riate<l  to  make  them 
comfortable  during  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year. 

The  chief  cable  censor  announces  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  on  merchant 
shipping  cables  lus  to  the  mention  of 
movements,    locations,    names,    etc. 

President  Wilson  i.ssues  a  proclamation 
taking  over  the  consolidated  express 
business  carried  on  by  the  xVmerican 
Railway'  P^xprcss  Company,  and  as- 
signing its  operation  to  Director-General 
McAdoo. 

While  at  a  dinner  in  New  York,  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk  received  a  cable- 
gram informing  liim  that  the  National 
Assembly  at  l*rague  ha<l  ratified  his 
election  as  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

Director-General  McAdoo  announces  an 
advance  in  the  wjiges  of  70.000  railroad 
telegraphers,  aggregating  about  S30,- 
(X)0,000  a  year. 

November  17.— A  total  of  82,306  deaths 
were  attributed  to  the  Spanish  in- 
fluenza epidemic  fx'om  September  S  to 
November  9,  according  to  rej>orts 
received  by  the  (^ensus  Bureau  of  tho 
Department  of  Commerce  from  forty- 
six  large  cities  having  a  combined 
population  of  2,{,(KX).0()0.  In  a  similar 
j)eriod  of  time  tlie  normal  number  of 
deaths  due  to  inllueiiza  and  i)neumonia 
would  be  about  4.0<K). 
The  Boycott  Committee  of  the  Anu'rican 
Defense  Society  announces  that  com- 
mittees are  being  formed  in  e\ery  ;)art 
of  tlie  country  to  help  in  the  national 
fight  against  all  German-made  goods. 

November  IS. — The  national  war-time 
prohibition  bill,  effective  .July  1  next 
and  continuing  during  demobilization, 
is  pas.sed  by  the  Senate-. 

The  Federal  Official  Bulletin  publishes  a 
]>r()clamation  by  l*resident  Wilson, 
tlated  November  2,  ordering  govern- 
ment control  and  operation  of  all  ocean 
cabl(>  lines  owned  in  Amt>rica. 

Washington  announc<>s  that  all  cadet 
aviators  in  training  in  the  United 
St-ates  will  be  given  the  option  of 
itnmediate  discharge  without  com- 
niissions  or  of  completing  their  training. 

November  19. — At  a  conference  of  Rt^ 
publiean  Senators  in  Washington,  it 
was  "Ri. sol  ltd.  That  the  Congress 
should  assert  and  (wercise  its  normal 
and  constitulii)naI  functions,  including 
legislationjuecessary  for  reconstruction." 
The  Treasury  Department  announc«'s 
that  the  total  subscriptions  to  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  were  S6,9S9.- 
047,000.  tli<"  i>\  ersubscriptiou  amount- 
ing to  10.4  per  cent. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Id  thig  column,  to  decide  qiiretione  concerning  the  eurrent 
u»e  of  words,  the  Kunk  &  WagnalU  >ew  Standard  Uictionary 
u  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonumous  communications. 


"E.  G.  M.,"  Wilmington,  Vt.,  writes: 

"I  note  your  reply  to  'A.  P.  K.,'  Tecumseh, 
Nebraska,  and  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  facts:  •Rev.,'  the  ahhreviation  forr«!ver- 
end,  is  a  title  of  distinction  and  not  one  conferred 
by  a  degree.  It  is  not  listed  jiroperly  williont  the 
article  'the';  e.f/.,  the  Uev.  Mr.  lUaiik,  or  the 
Rev.  Chas.  E.  Blank.  It  is  improper  to  address 
a  clergyman  in  conversation  as  Revenind,  or  as  1 
have  heard  it,  'Rev.'  A  clergyman  is  properly 
introduced  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ulank.  but  the  in- 
troduction siiould  bo  acknowhsdged  as  follows,  'I 
am  i)leased,'  or  whatever  terms  are  nse<l,  '  to  meet 
you  Mr.  Blank.' 

"There  are  those  who  invariably  call  the  clergy 
'Dr.'  If  a  man  has  had  the  degree  conferred, 
tliis  is  proper,  but  otherwise  the  clergy  have  no 
'handle'  to  their  name,  save  the  common  'Mr.' 
Some  of  the  clergy  sign  themselves  'Rev.'  or  say 
over  the  plione,  'This  is  Rev.  B.  speaking.'  They 
arc  to  blame  for  this  common  error  and  it  would 
be  well  to  get  them  to  use  this  title  of  distinction 
properly  and  ti^ach  pcoi)le  its  <;orn.!ct  usage. 

"  1  liope  you  will  not  say  that  l)ecause  the  u.sage 
is  so  general  it  has  been  accepted  as  good  form. 
It  can't  be,  unless  it  is  conferred  as  a  degree. 
It  is  wrong.  Please  use  your  influence  to  get 
this  error  corrected." 

"A.  W.  C,  Jr.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— The 
correct  forms  resjjectively  are  "G.  W.  Mac- 
Donald,  Inc.,"  "Gentlemen";  "Mes.srs.  G.  W. 
MacDonald  &  Co.,  Inc." 

"J.  G.  11.."  "Whitney,  Neb.— "What  is  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  Gotham,  and 
why  is  the  term  applied  to  New  York  City?" 

Gotham  is  deflned  as  "  nickname  of  New  York 
City:  from  alleged  pretensions  to  wisdom  of  its 
people;  first  used  by  Irving  in  'Salmagundi' 
(1S()7),  It  is  .said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
original  Gotham,  in  England,  played  the  fool  in 
order  to  dissuade  King  John  from  i)a.ssing  through 
their  town  and  thus  save  themselves  tlie  expense 
of  entertaining  him." 

"]':.  R.  C,"  Liberty,  N.  V.— "Wliat  rehgious 
belief  did  Robert  EiiuiM;t  profess  and  practise?" 

Robert  Emmet  was  a  Protestant. 

"W.  G.  L.,"  Tulsa,  Okla. — Tlie  authorship  of 
"Vingt  .Ans  Aprils,"  "  Les  Trois  Moustjuetaires," 
and  "  Monte  Cristo  "  has  been  cn^dited  to  Auguste 
Maquet,  born  in  I>aris  in  18i;j,  died  al  Saint- 
Me»sni(!  in  1888,  who  collaborated  with  Alexander 
Dumas. 

"E.  .1.  H.,"  Minooka,  111. — "In  a  recent  num- 
ber of  one  of  the  niagazines  the  word  morgue 
is  nmeatedly  used  to  describe  the  expression  on  a 
mans  face.  For  example,  'His  morijuc  or  air  of 
mournful  pride.'  "His  morgue  caused  strangers 
to  say,'  etc.  This  use  of  the  word  is  tiiiite  new 
to  mo,  and  1  can  find  no  sanction  for  it  in  my 
dictionaries.     Pleiuse  tell  me  if  it  is  correct." 

The  word  morgue  has  been  used  for  "a  proud 
and  disdaitjful  demt^anor;  hauglity  su|)eriority," 
for  many  years.  It  has  been  traced  as  far  back 
as  1590  and  was  used  by  Bishop  Forbes  (1()14), 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (1829).  Matthew  Arnold  (18G3). 
and  others. 

"C.  H.  O."  Siittons  Ba.\,Mieh.— "To  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  th(>  name  niartYr.'  is  it  or  is  it 
not  nucessary  that  the  i)er.son  sacrificing  his  life, 
or  his  very  valuable  possession,  be  conscious 
thai  his  action  will  ultimatelv  n>sult  as  above 
indicated?  What  would  coiistilute  a  'valuable 
possession'  of  sulficienl  importance  to  entitle 
the  loser  to  bo  called  'martyr'?" 

The  word  "martyr"  has  various  meanings. 
Specillcally,  it  is  still  condned  to  those  who  give 
their  lives  for  their  religious  com  ict  ions.  The 
"Holy  Innocents  "are  a  notable  example  of  in- 
voluntary martyrdom.  Tlu>  word  "martyr" 
should  not  be  ai)plied  to  a  pt-rson  who  lo.ses  nu>re 
property,  but  is  ust>d  of  p(>rsoiis  who  havt>  die<l 
while  striving  to  attain  their  object.  The  dic- 
tionary gives  as  the  jirimary  definition  of  "martyr" 
—"One  who  submits  to  death  rather  than  for- 
swear his  religion;  specif.,  one  of  the  (>arly  (Miris- 
tlans  who  suirert>d  dt>ath  for  (heir  n>ligion  "  In 
general,  the  word  is  used  also  to  denote  one  who 
sacrifices  himself  for  a  cau.se.  as  a  inart\  r  to  the 
pursuit  of  wealth. 
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a,MP  CONSERVE 


Win  the  War  in  the  Kitchen 


IINIX'KKSAL  Home  Needs  are  the  American  Ikjum- 
wifcs  \veaix>ns  in  the  great  nation-uide  taniji .  ,.'! 
f<  r  the  (onservation  of  our  forxJ  suppK.  War-tni^ 
necessities  now — jjeace-time  necessities  always.  Sum- 
food,  time  and  labor  by  doing  \our  housework  the 
UMVICKSAL  way. 


UNIVERSAL 


Bread  Maker        Food  Chopper 


C()ri-~'-rvv  On-  .Naiion'M 
wheal  t  u|)i>lyby  lualcinK 
all  war  l)re,-i(l-  in  the 
UNIVERSAL.  Ihcreib 
no  Kuci.**-w<>rk,  no  waste 
of  maH-rialB,  time  or 
lat>or.  Ju^l  put  in  the 
ingre<lii  ntn.  turn  the 
crank  (or  thrc-e  minutes 
and  tin-  (IdUKh  is  thor- 
oufchl^    mixc(!. 

I'ri<<t,$2.75  to$4.!»0. 


turn^  till-  !ift  ovir 
pietx'N  c;J  nif-al,  veife- 
tat)lef.  fruitH,  etc.. 
Into  di-liciou-,  nutri- 
tious diflM-o.  Elim- 
inatro  waMtc,  cut» 
down  your  food  bill 
and  Kave«  you  tjme 
and  work.  Soon 
savet*  ii»*  cost  in  the 
foofl  it   Kavet.. 

«I.8S  tu  $3.50. 


rerco 

Th.       1  M 

\Ki'S  al»"ul 
li.*,a      r**filec 


lator 


\  I  KsM. 

oue-ihird 
than     is 


day. 

(4.M  and  upward. 


On  Sale  al  Hardware  and  Houtefumithing  Store*  Everywhere 
Write  to  Dept.  No.  147  for  Free  Booklet 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK         New  Britain,  Conn. 


Now  That  It's 

All  Over  and 
p-  We've  WON 
^  You  Can 

Enjoy 


;^ 


Foteiitwi  by 
Barret,  Cnmiu  «  C 
N<->v  Vnrk 


i^ 


.\K 


as  played  ^mih 

THE  INTENSELY   EXCITING, 
INTERESTING  AND   PATRIOTIC 


S.^ 


THE  CRF-AT 
INTERNATIONAL  VICTORY  GAME      « 

A  game  that  spreads  the  whole  theatre  of  war  before  you — famiUarizes 
you  with  the  strategic  points  of  the  War  Zone,  teaches  you  to  understand 
what  America  has  helped  to  do  over  there. 

No  one  too  young  to  enjoy  it — too  old  to  thrill  to  it.  Get  Barcroco 
at  the  DEPARTMENT.  TOY.  NOVELTY'  or  GENERAL  STORE,  or  we'll 
send  a  complete  outfit  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  S3.  Size  18  x 
27— heavily  mounted,  with  SOLDIERS  and  all  ACCESSORIES. 

Profitable  Proposition  to  Dealers  and  Agents 
Grey  &  Grey,  Ltd.,   5  West   29lh  Slrrtt.    N.  Y.,  Soir   Ditlribulon  ior  V.  S..  CkBa^a.  Aaitralii 

C".  1-.  Hrtnandei  Son*  &  Co..  Cen'l  .■\Brnli  (or  txport,   17  Balfrn  Place,  N    1 
**************************** 
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imiiminTESTABusHEDiass^jnnimiri 


Seven  to  Eight 
Percent 

Make  Reservations  Now  and 

Secure  These  Attractive 

Returns  From  Present 

or  January  Funds 

Bonds  of  $100,  $500  and 
$1000  denominations 
secured  by 

Coal  and  Iron  Ore 

Steel  Mills 

Hydro-Electric  Properties 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

Chicago  Real  Estate 

Farm  Lands 

Important  Manufacturing  Plants 

All  ample  in  value  and 
earnings  to  absolutely 
protect  the  investor.. 

Present  market  condi- 
tions make  possible  the 
above  returns  from  se- 
curities, which  would 
ordinarily  yield  6%  or 
less. 

Send     for     new     list     of    our 
recommendations.  No.  1016R 

PeaTjody, 
Houghleling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED    1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


m 

LI 
X 
m 
O 

OD 


iiiiiiiiiiiii^ESTABusHEDiaes^jr mn 


\"v  M't  y».*iin*  we  liuvc  h.iu  pu.vint'  uur  i-ustoiliiTS 
the  highest  returns  rnnsistf-iit  with  rnuscrvative 
iticthods.  First  iiiort'^'nvo  lonns  ni  $200  and  np 
whicli  \\f  cjm  rci'ouuncnd  after  the  most  thorMngh 
p.^rsonnl  Invcstii^ftlinn.  PIpiisc  ask  for  I^ian  List  No. 
7  7  $  Tp' Vrtififatesof  Pcposits  ril'*-if.>r-.ftviii-  iir. ''st' -rs. 


CO.  Lawrenc 


DELICIOUS  FRESH  PECAN    MUTC 

Thix     f«-a..<<n'»     crop.     .IiumF       trom     tr.r-;     (<.    y,.i|.       |^  %#     |    ^^ 

Lmiisimiii  I'i'cnni  pui'krtl  titclit   witli   tiM.thst.im-  nut 

mi'itt-i.   Kich  nnd  cJchcnt.-ly  rliivonMl.   H.  alihiul  uinl  nutritious.  Hitrh  food 

vnliU'.   Kik'ht  Mirofowrfttiiitr.  'J  Ibd.  $1;  .'i  lbs.  SL'.iVl;  10  lbs.  STi;  L'Olbs.  $10. 

iVIlver.Mi  by  purrcl  ponl.prrp.'iiii,  uM    jioiiun  iti  TK  S.  or  C.  O.  1).  by  Kx- 

l>r.-(»H.     r.r^toMiI  rbri-k--  u.H-rp«!(|.     Ucmit  with  oftlcr  to 

LaCOUR   plantation    CO.  LaCour.  La. 


Bonds  of  Our  Allies 

There  are  n  number  of  bonds  of  oily 
governments  avuilable  to  investors  in  this 
country. 

The  joint  bonds  of  Great  Britain  and 
France — the  Anglo-French  5'  ,  bonds  due 
1920 — come  in  $100  denomination. 

So  do  the  Canadian  Victory  Loan  5'js, 
the  Canadian  War  Loan  5s,  City  of  Paris 
6s  and  French  Cities  6s. 

Send  for  full  list  of  offerings. 

John  Muir  S  To. 

^-'  SPixuvLisrs  IN         ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61    Broadway?,  N.V 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


1 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  NEEDS  OF 
FRANCE 

WHAT  now  seem  to  be  the  needs  of 
France  in  the  Avork  of  reconstruction 
in  those  parts  of  her  territory  devastated  by 
the  war  was  set  forth  early  in  November 
by  Andre  Tardieu,  General  Commissioner 
for  Franco- American  War  Affairs,  at  a 
reception  given  to  him  in  New  York  on 
his  return  from  consultations  in  his  own 
country  Avith  Premier  Clemeneeau.  Hav- 
ing first  set  forth  the  reliance  of  France 
upon  her  own  energies  and  resources, 
he  proceeded  to  enumerate  frankly  the 
help  for  which  France  looked  confidently 
to  America.  "For  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years,"  he  said,  "our  liberties  and 
yours  have  developed  fraternally,  and 
to-day,  united  together,  we  offer  to  the 
world  the  startling  lesson  of  the  victory 
of  democracy."  For  that  victory  to  be- 
come complete,  however,  I">ance  must 
rise  from  her  ruins  and  find  in  peace 
compensation  for  all  that  she  has  sacri- 
ficed to  war.  Just  what  the  needs  of 
France  are  he  then  outlined  in  some  detail 
as  follows: 

"We  have  lost  two  million  and  a  half 
men;  some  are  dead,  some  maimed,  some 
have  returned  sick  and  ineapacitjited 
from  German  prisons.  Whether  they  ))e 
lost  altogether,  or  whether  their  working 
capacity  be  permanently  reduced,  they 
will  not  participate  in  this  reconstruction. 
The  fifteenth  part  of  our  people  is  missing 
at  the  very  time  we  need  all  our  material 
and  moral  forces  in  order  to  build  up  our 
life  again.  The  younger  part,  yea,  the 
stronger  part  of  our  nation,  the  liower  of 
FVance,  has  died  away  on  the  battle-fields. 
Our  country  has  been  bereft  of  its  most 
precious  resources. 

"Our  Avar  -  expenses,  120,000,000.000 
francs,  Aveigh  heavily  on  our  shoulders. 
To  pay  oflf  this  debt  there  are  at  hand  only 
such  limited  resources  as  inAa^ion  has  left 
us.  The  territories  Avhich  have  been 
under  German  occupation  for  four  years 
Avere  the  Avealthiest  part  of  France.  Their 
area  did  not  exceed  six  ])er  cent,  of  the 
whole  country.  They  paid,  hoAvever,  25 
per  cent. .of  the  sum  total  of  our  taxes. 
These  territories  are  noAv  in  a  state  of 
ruin  cA'en  Avorse  than  \\e  had  anticipjited. 
Of  cities  and  villages  nothing  remains  hut 
ruins:  ;}.")0.(KK)  homes  have  been  destroyed. 
To  build  Ihem  up  again — I  am  ref<'iTing  t-o 
the  building  ))roper,  Avithout  the  furnish- 
ings—bOO  million  days'  of  Avork  Avill  be 
necessarA',  invohing,  together  \Aith  build- 
ing material,  an  outlay  of  10.()00.000,(KX) 
francs.  As  r(>gards  jM-rsoiial  ))roperty  of 
every  description  either  destroyed  by  battle 
or  stolen  bv  the  Germans,  then>  stands  an 
additional  'loss  of  at  least  4,0(M),0()(),(KX) 
francs.  This  valuation  of  lost  personal 
property  does  not  include  —  as  def- 
inite figures  are  lacking  as  yet — the  count- 
less Avar-c()ntril)utions  and  fines  by  the 
enemy,  amounting  also  to  billions.  I  ne(-d 
hardly  say  that,  in  those  wealthy  lands,  no 
agricultural  resources  ai"e  left.  The  losses 
in  horses  and  in  cattle,  boAine  and  o\ine 
species,  hogs,  goatsS,  amount  to  l.-^lO-OtX) 
head — in  agi'icultural  equipment  to  4.")4,- 
000  machines  or  carts — the  two  items  Avorth 
together  ().0()0,0f)(),0n()  francs. 

"As  rt^gards  industries,  the  disaster  is 
even  more  comi)lete.  Those  districts  oc- 
cupied by  the  Germans,  and  Avhose  luji- 
chmery  has  been  methodically  destroyed 
or  taken  aAvay  by  the  enemy,  Avere,  in- 
dustrially spi>aking,  the  very  hi^art  of 
France,  the  Aery  backbone  of  our  pro- 
duction, as  shoAvn  in  the  following  star- 
tling ligures:  In  19i:{  the  avooI  output 
of   our   invaded   regions   amounted    to   94 


per  cent,  of  the  total.  French  production 
and  corresponding  figures  Avere:  For  flax 
from  the  spinning -mills,  90  per  cent.; 
iron  ore,  90  per  cent.;  pig  iron,  Si  per 
cent.;  st«el,  70  per  cent.;  sugar,  70  per 
cent.;  cotton,  60  per  cent.;  coal,  o5  per 
cent.;  electric  poAver,  45  per  cent.  Of 
all  that — plants,  machinerj',  mines — noth- 
ing is  left.  Everything  has  been  carried 
aAvay  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  So 
complete  is  the  destruction  that,  in  the 
case  of  our  great  coal-mines  in  the  north, 
two  years  of  Avork  Avill  be  needed  before  a 
single  ton  of  coal  can  be  extracted  and  ten 
years  before  the  output  is  brought  back 
to  the  figures  of  1913. 

".\1I  that  must  be  rebuilt,  and  to 
carry  out  that  kind  of  reconstruction 
only,  there  Avill  be  a  need  of  over  2,000,- 
000  tons  of  pig  iron,  nearly  4,000.(XX)  tons 
of  st<!el — not  to  mention  the  replenishing 
of  stocks  and  of  raAV  mat<'rials  which  nmst 
of  necessity  be  supplied  to  the  plants 
during  the  first  year  of  resumed  actiA  ity. 
If  Ave  take  into  account  these  different 
items,  Ave  reach  as  regards  industrial  needs 
a  total  of  25,000,000,0(HJ  francs.  To 
resurrect  these  regions,  to  reconstruct 
these  factories,  raAv  materials  are  not  now 
sufficient;  Ave  need  means  of  transporta- 
tion. The  enemy  has  destroyed  our  rail- 
road tracks,  our  railroad  equipment,  and 
our  rolling-stock,  Avhich,  in  the  first  month 
of  the  war,  in  1914,  reduced  by  50,000 
ears,  has  undergone  the  Avear  and  tear  of 
fifty  months  of  Avar. 

"Our  merchant  tleet,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  lost  more  than  a  million  tons  through 
submarine  Avarfare.  Our  shipyards  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  have  not  built  any 
ships.  For  they  have  produced  for  U3 
and  for  our  Allies  cannon,  ammunition, 
and  tanks.  Here,  again,  for  this  item 
alone  of  means  of  transportation  Ave  must 
figure  on  an  expense  of  2..500,0OO,OO(J 
francs.  This  makes,  if  1  sum  up  these  dif- 
ferent items,  a  need  of  raw  nuiterial  a\  hich 
represents  in  cost,  at  the  present  rate  of 
prices  in  Fi-ance,  not  less  than  50,000,- 
0(X).000  francs. 

"This  formidable  figure  does  not  coAer 
every  tiling.  I  have  not  taken  into  ac- 
count the  loss  represented  for  the  future 
production  of  France  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  so  many  factories  Avhich  for  four 
years  Avere  exclusiAclj'  deA'oted  to  Avar- 
munitiims.  I  have  not  taken  into  account 
foreign  markets  lost  to  us  as  a  result  of  the 
destruction  of  one-ftmrth  of  our  productive 
capital  and  the  almost  total  <-olla]>s»>  of  our 
trade.  1  haAc^  not  taken  into  account  the 
economic  Aveakening  that  we  Avill  suffer 
t<>-nu)rroAv  oAving  t(j  that  loss,  to  Avhich  I 
referred  a  Avhile  ago.  of  2,500,0(X)  young 
and  vigorous  men.  No  nation  has  CAcr 
had  a  more  formidalde  etYort  thrust  upon 
her.  France  Avill  be  equal  to  that  effort. 
You  knoAV  hoAV  quickly  she  reco\  ered  from 
her  disasters  in  1S71.  Hut,  resolute  as  she 
is  to  tlo  l)y  herst>lf  everything  she  herself 
can  do,  France  also  deems  it  fair  that,  after 
having  been  for  so  many  months  the  main 
battle-lield  of  liberty  and  right,  she  should 
noAV  be  helpe<l  in  her  ctTort.  and  she  pride.s 
herself  in  trusting  fully  the  spirit  of  soli- 
darity of  those  of  her  Allies  Avho  have  not 
been  invaded. 

"We  Avant  first  an  immediate  assis- 
tance in  the  matt^^r  of  labor.  We  hope 
that,  during  the  preparation  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  transportation  of 
your  troops  back  to  America,  your  tech- 
nical units  as  Avell  as  other  units  Avilh  their 
equipment  will  be  able  to  cooperate  in 
that  effort.  We  soon  Avill  have  to  carry 
out  a  colos.sal  Avork  of  transportatitm  in 
AicAV  of  the  supplying  of  the  regions  evac- 
uated by  th»>  en(>my. Of  the  recovering  of 
the  railroads  in  northern  and  eastern 
France   and    in  Alsace-Lorraine.     We   will 


I  luiAe  to  clean  the  recouquei'ed  ground  of 
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Copyrlrhl  ItlS 

by  R.  J.  Keynolda 

Tobacco  Co. 


A  pound  of  P.  A.! 

That's  the  happy 
holiday  hunch, 
all-right ! 


LrINCE  albert  tobacco  in  the  pound 
crystal  glass  humidor — all  dolled  up  like  old 
Mr.  Santa  Claus  on  the  tick-of- twelve — is  cer- 
tainly a  barrel  of  joy  bells,  a  handout  of  holly, 
a  tip-top-turkey,  all  in  one!  As  the  gift-of- 
gladness  there  just  isn't  anything^  in  its  class 
all  day  Christmas! 

For,  Prince  Albert  is  the  smoke-that-wins- 
the-smiles;  the  little  old  happy  thought  that 
picks  the  spikes  out  of  the  atmosphere  around 
the  tribute-table  early  in  the  A.  M.  and  keeps 
the  sunshine  flowing  into  jimmy 
pipes  ever  after  ( 

You  can't  buy  anything  he'll  ap- 
preciate so  much.  Because,  Prince 
Albert's  quality,  fragrance  and  fla- 
vor will  meet  every  taste  and  sat- 
isfaction desire  he  ever  expressed. 
And,  make-a-memorandum  here — 
Prince  Albert  can't  bite  or 
parch !    That's   because  P.  A.  is 


made  by  our  exclusive  patented  process  that 
cuts  out  bite  and  parch  I 

Take  this  tip:  You  can  send  this  Prince 
Albert  happy-holiday-handout  to  the  boys  in 
training  at  home  camps!  Say,  what  would 
punch  in  greater  Christmas  happiness !  Only, 
get  busy  early  and  keep  clear  of  the  last 
minute  rush  on  P.  A.  and  on  the  mails! 

Prince  Albert  in  pound  crystal  glass  humi- 
dors (with  sponge  moistener  tops  that  keep 
the  tobacco  in  perfect  condition)  is  the  dis- 
tinctive Christmas  package,  alj 
fussed-in-festal-finerv.  and  equipp>ed 
with  a  ready-to-send  tag !  Then. 
there  are  the  handsome  pound  and 
half  pound  tin  humidors,  the  tidy 
red  tins,  and,  the  toppy  red  bags — 
a  size  to  fit  every  need.  You  put 
P.  A.  on  his  list  and  let  him  in  on 
reg\-'lar  jimmy  pipe  joy  ! 

R.J.    REYNOLDS   TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Winston-Sal*m.  N.  C 
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Public  Utility  Bonds 

How  to  Judge  Them 

We  have  printed  for  free  distribution 
a  short  study  entitled 


ii 


Kssentials  of 

a  Standard 

Public  Utility  Bond' ' 

A  copy  will  be  furnished  upon  request 
for  D-95.  

The  National  City 
Company 

MAIN  OFFICE.  National  City  Bank  Building.  N.  Y. 
UPTOWN  OFFICE,  No.  514  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Correspondent  Offices  in  31  Cities 

Bonds        Short  Term  Notes        Acceptance* 


Danforth  Farm  Mortgages 

represent  the  higViest  type  of  investments.  They 
have  stood  the  test  of  wars  and  business  depres- 
sion since  1858—69  years,  and  always  worth  lOO^c- 
Interest  paid  promptly  at  maturity. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  BONDS  in  $500.00  and 
$1,000.00  denominations.  For  further  informa- 
tion regarding  our  Farm  Loans  and  Bonds  write 
for  Booklet  and  Investors'  List  No.  50. 

AG-Danforth&Ga 


BANKERS 
WA.SHINGTON 


Founded  A.I).  I8,S8 
II.IINOIS 


ROYAL  MAILS 

NEDERLAND  and  ROTTERDAM    LLOYD 

(JOINT  SERVICE) 

SPLENDID  STEAMERS— Sailings  frequently  (rom  San 
Francisco  to  Java  via  Honolulu,  Nagasaki  (Yokohama.  Manila, 
Hongkong,  optional) 

Apply  H.  E.  Burnett  -  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

J.  D.  .Sprcckils  &  Bros.  Co.      -     601  M.irkct  St..  San  Francisco 


Issued  in  payment  for  municipal  im- 
provements. Supported  by  the  njaluc  of 
the  improvements. plus  the  taxing poiutr 
of  the  municipalities  issuing  them. 

These  municipal  bonds  pay  from  4"<% 
to  6'  i;  issued  in  denominations  of  $100, 
$500.  and  $1,000. 

Exempt  from  Federal  Income  Tax.  RraJi/y 
markeinhle.  Sought  by  savings  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  other  inves- 
tors in  i-ery  safe  securities. 

We  also  specialize  in  all  issues  of 

Government  Bonds 

Send  for  booklets  "lionds  as  Snfc  ao  our 
cities",  and  "A  Nation  at  War  —  Its  Finan- 
cial Needs".  Address  Dept.  L— 11 

^illiamR.(pmpton  (q. 

GOVKKNMKNT  AND  MlINiriPAL  BONDS 

"Ofcru  iJiniiti.rCi.iiliir!i  in  tln^!  Uui^hifits" 

NICWYORK  ST.  I.OIMS 

14  Willi  Street  408  Olivt-  Street 

CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 

105  So.  UiSMlle  St.  30.']  Union  I'rusi  Bids. 

t'lTTSBl'RGH  JACKSON.  MISS. 

Faniicrs  Uuiik  BIdg.  Millsups  Uldg. 


the  ruins  accumulated  by  the  German 
hordes.  Your  army  will  help  us  in  this 
work  while  our  i)0])ulaliou  will  rtjstoro  her 
cities  and  villages. 

"In  reft^rence,  not  to  all  purcha-ses — as 
a  large  part  of  our  needs  will  be  supplied 
outside  of  the  United  States — but  in  ref- 
erence to  those  purchases  which  will  be 
made  in  America,  we  are  in  need  of  credits 
in  dollars  covering  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
our  total  purchases  for  reconstniction. 
The  assurance  of  that  financial  help  will 
bring  to  every  onti  in  J'rance,  government 
and  private  enterpri.se,  the  courage  and 
faith  necessary  to  apply  to  peace  recon- 
struction the  energy  and  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  she  has  so  prominently  shown 
during  the  war. 

"We  will  exact  from  Germany  the 
restitution  of  such  part  of  the  material 
taken  away  from  us  as  can  be  recovered. 
Btit  besides  that  restitution  we  nmst  bear 
in  mind  that  speed  is  a  primary  condition 
in  the  reconstruction  of  France,  and  that 
America,  on  account  of  her  immense 
capacities  for  production,  ought  to  give 
us  the  first  help.  We  need  ships,  chartered 
ships  as  Avell  as  ships  transferred  to  our 
flag;  the  speedy  reconstruction  of  the 
country  is  strictly  depending  on  the  re- 
vival of  our  mercantile  fleet." 

DROPS  IN  COMMODITY  PRICES 

With  the  readjustments  that  set  in  at 
once  when  the  war  ended,  commodity 
prices  began  to  change — in  general,  to 
decline  slightly.  But  in  the  opinion  of 
Brodsircct'ii  the  question  how  far  the  down- 
ward swing  will  go  is  "a  moot  point, 
about  which  it  is  unsafe  to  prophesy,  seeing 
that  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  nnist 
eventually  be  taken  up,  while  unfortunate 
peoples  o\erspa  must  be  fed,  and  e^•idently 
by  the  United  States,  the  country  best 
able  to  take  up  the  task."  The  WTiter 
believes,  however,  that  "in  \iew'  of  the 
varying  circumstances,  one  may  look  for 
easier  quotations  for  certain  raw  ma- 
terials tliat  enter  into  manufactures,  which 
also  foreshadow  lower  levels  for  manu- 
factured produ(!ts."  At  the  same  time, 
he  finds  it  "difficult  to  accept  the  idea  that 
foodstuffs  will  recede  in  a  marked  degree, 
for,  as  already  intimated,  the  stricken 
peoples  of  Europe,  including  the  Germans, 
must  be  provided  with  food.  But  it  is  to  be 
rememl)ered  that  with  the  avenues  of 
commerce  again  freed  of  obstacles,  distri- 
bution of  essentials  "will  no  longer  suffer 
from  dislocation,  and  as  countries  with 
surplus  sujiplies,  let  us  saj-  of  wheat,  will 
bo  drawn  tipon,  some  ease  even  in  food- 
stuffs is  i)robable."  With  all  these  new 
<'-onditions,  however,  he  believes  that 
"the  backlog  tf)  be  furnish(>d  by  pent-up 
demand  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  pre- 
vent sweejung  recessions."  What(n'(>r  the 
future  (hnt^Iopinents  may  be,  it  can  be 
said,  that  for  the  present  and  the  immediate 
l)ast,  there  is  something  to  encourage  con- 
suin»>rs.  The  "ai)parent  zenith  point" 
in  ])ri('es  was  reached  last  July.  Since 
then  "prices,  viewed  in  a  collective  sense, 
iinve  been  gradually  nveding,  and  oil 
NoMMiiber  1,  foi-  tile  fourth  time  within  as 
many  months,  our  inde.x-number  reflects  a 
(ieclinc."  The  index-number  as  of  Xo- 
\(  lulur  1  stood  at  .?1S.*)11(),  disclosing  a 
decrease  of  one-half  of  1  i>er  cent,  from 
October  I  and  of  1.4  per  cent,  from  the 
icconl  le\("l  touched  on.Iuly  1  last.  Helro- 
gressioii  lias  gone  on  "by  easy  stages."  The 
writer  sa.\s  ftir(lu>r: 

"Comi>aris(m  with  Xovember  1,  I'.tj?. 
sliows  an  increase  of  ]0.()  pvr  cent,  in  favor 
of  the  most  recent  nuiiil)er,  while  contrast 
with  th(>  like  date  in  lOlG  e.xliibits  an  ad- 
vance of  47  per  cent.  Even  w  ith  the  lower 
trends  of  last  month,  jirovisions,  com- 
l)risiiig  meals  .■md  dairy  ))rod>icls.  soanvl 
to  a  new  liigh-water  nutrk,  striking  strength 


After  the  War? 

Labor  Conditions— Declin- 
ing Inventories  — Foreign 
Trade — problems  you  must 
now  face. 

Babson's  Reports  will  safe- 
guard your  business  after 
the  war  when  you  will  have 
most  need  of  disinterested 
counsel. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on 
rumors  or  luck.  Recoi^nize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Help  the 
Rabson  campaign  to  have  all  business  data 
collected  and  compiled  by  a  central  or- 
sranization.  This  eaves  labor  and  increases 
efficiency. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write  Dept.  G-21   of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largeit  Organization  of  iti  Character  in  the  World 


BdwiegoedMGh 


Your  legs  will  appear 
straight  when  you  wear 

Straightleg  Garters 

('(inibination  lioscsiipporter  and  pantlcg 
~l  r.ti'.'liu'iirr  —  qaickly  adjasled  to  fit  varioa 
degrees  of  bowlegs;  as  easy  to  put  on  and  eom- 
tortat;|i-  to  wrar  a,-;  anv  oidinarj-  Kartt'i  — 
no  harness  or  padded  forms;  just  ;in  inet-nioiis 
■ipi'cial  vrartci  lor  bo\vl<i;.;«l  iiifn — improvi-s 
.ipprarance  wonclfrfully.  KowIcRged  men 
'  vcrywhcre  arc  wt-arini;  tlicni.  Enthusiastic 
over  ri'sults.  Vou  will  be.  too.  Write  for 
tico  booklet,  maili'il  in  jilain  cnveloiK:. 


S  L  GARTER  CO. 

625  City  National  Bank  BIdg.         DAYTON. 


OHIO 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Vi's.  iiiid  more.  That  s  the 
nTord  of  ntnnv  men  who  sbavf 
thonisrivpp.  OIH  bInilt'H  made  •sharp- 
er than  new— ill  1"  se^v.mlN.  Forall 
Safety  Razors,  guirk.  velvety 
slmv.'H  fur  life  with  womierful,  new 

Roiastrop 

.Tii.-it  «lr«p  Ma<io  in,  Itirn  tiandlo. 
NottiinR  Uy  BOX  nut  of  ur.ier.  Ma- 
chine ifives     *heet  and  toe  anion." 

jnf«t    like    n    haiher    strops    a 

raror. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — wnte 

for    booklet.      Strtte     make    of 
m/or . 
Burke  MfR.  Co.,  Dcpt.  286,  Dayton,  O. 


Eat  Your  Way  to  Health 

Umb    TYLER'S    MACERATED     WHEAT 


^     A    hU-nd  of   (VreiiU.    FVuit.    t'otoaiiut .  et.- 

y%   iron,  ptiosphates  and  other  ninxrnl  Milt<«  - 

^r         Miami  nni     rlu  mieal  .  qiiat ion    of    the  hody  - 

^  secret  of  health.  Tnnten  tr«-od  an  ronfet- 
i\"\\  sjitist  \innandHirenKtheiiinK  -corrects  and 
Invigorate^  t lu-  tiiu-extive  ortcann  ant)  relieves 
constipation.  Us<-d  and  reoomnu<ndeit  by 
iKnfor*  i)f  all  School?*.  Order  today  and  be 
healfhi.-r  that  miirh  jim>ner.  Sample  :Mt>.  can 
po-'irMiii)  fl.ftU.      Raw   Ko<id   lUtok    l?»  rent.-". 

BYRON    TYLER   •  F.stab.   1899^ 

32  Gibraltar  Cldg.,  Kansas  Citv.  Mo..  US. A. 


Kich  in  Vitamine— 


S,  n-1    SI.OO     fi.r    ^J  -.0    H,Mik-    MEDIIM    PRH  K 
HOMES     (I20    paRCs)    or  s<inl    $1.00    for  book— 
EXPENSIVE  HOMES.      Both    book-*    for    $1.50.  \ 
VVorili    many    time-*   their    cost. 

Those   book''   nfforri   a   wich*  rnnRO  for   s<'1f»ciion  of  i 

design  ami  aro  printed  on  heavy  enamel  ivtiier.  y^ 

THE  RUSSELL  BROWN  CO..  Houston,  Texas  g 


having  been  imparted  by  upward  ino\'o- 
ments  of  eggs,  milk,  hams,  lard,  cheese, 
mackerel,  colTee,  rice,  and  beans.  (Jn  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  groui)s  declined, 
seven  of  thirteen  divisions  having  receded, 
while  only  four  advanced,  the  other  two 
remaining  unchanged.  A  wide  range  of 
price  movements  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
table,  in  which  are  given  the  index-num- 
bers based  on  the  prices  per  pound  of  ninety- 
six  articles: 


im 

Opening.  $7.9885 

High 8  0973 

Low 7  6:518 

Close 8.0579 

1905 
Opening...   8  0827 

High 8  3014 

Low 7  0073 

Close 8.;iOH 

1906 
Opening...  8.3289 

High 8  9023 

Low 8.2321 

Close 8.S023 

1907 
Opeoing...  8.9172 

High 9.1293 

Low 8.5240 

Close 8.5240 

190& 
Opening...  8.2940 

High 8  2949 

Low 7  7227 

Close 8.2133 

1909 
Opening...  8  2031 

High 9.1202 

Low 8 

Close 9 

mo 

Opening.. .  8 

High 9 

Low 8.7844 

Close 8.7844 

1911 

Jan 8,8361 

Feb 8.7062 

Mar.- 8.6917 

April 8.5223, 

May 8.4580 

June 8.5294 

July 8  5935 

Aug 8.0508 

Bcpt 8  8191 

Oet 8.8065 

Nov 8.8922 

Dec 8.9824 


2107 
1202 

2031 
2310 


1912 

Jan $8.9493 

Feb 8  9578 

Mar 8  9019 

April 9.0978 

May 9  2690 

June 9.1017 

July 9.1119 

Aui.' 9.1595 

Sept 9,21.i7 

Get 9  4515 

Nov 0.4781 

Dec 9.5402 

Id'lS 

Jan 9  4935 

Feb 9  4592 

Mar 9.4052 

April 9.2976 

May 9.1394 

June 9.0721 

July 8.9522 

Aug 9.0115 

Sept 9 . 1006 

Oct 9.1526 

Nov 9.2252 

Dec 9.2290 

lOl!, 

Jan 8.8857 

I'Vb 8  8610 

Mar 8.8320 

8.7.502 
8 , 6224 

8.0220 

..'....  8.0506 

8,70X7 

15...  9.8495 

9.7572 

9  2410 

8.8620 

9.0351 

19ir. 

Jan 9  1431 

Feb 9.0021 

Mar 9  0197 

.Wil 9  7753 

May 9.7978 


19tr, 

June $9  7428 

July 9.8098 

Aug 9.8213 

Sept 9.8034 

Oot 9  9774 

Nov 10  3768 

Dec 10  6473 

lOin 

Jan 10  9103 


Feb, 
Mar... 
April.. . 
May. . . 
June. .  . 
July... 
Aug  .. 
Sept. . . 
Oct. . . . 
Nov .  . . 
Dec... 

.Jan. 
Feb. . 


.11.1415 
.11.3760 
.11.7.598 
.7485 
0SK7 
5294 
44U 


.11. 

.11 

11 

.11 


...11   7803 

...12  0.399 

...12,7992 

...13.6628 

1917 

...13  7277 
.13  <»427 


Mar 14  1300 


April. 


.14  .5769 


April. 

May. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. . . 

Nov.. 

Dec... 


Mhv 15.1203 

June 15.4080 

July 10.0080 

.\ug 10  3985 

Sept 16.0441 

Oct 10  9135 

Nov 17.0701 

Dec 17.5906 

19lfi 

Jan 17.9().i6 

Feb 18  0770 

Mar IH  0732 

April 1,S  46.)0 

.Mav 1.S.9133 

June 19  0091 

July 19,1849 

.Uig 19,1162 

Sept 19  (1485 

Oct 19  0167 

Nov 18.9110 


IJ 5.I./IO  l^UV lO.^lLI 

"The  groups  that  make  up  the  index- 
number  are  as  follows: 


A'or.  ;, 
19J7 


Breadstuffs $0 

Live  stock 

Provisions 4 

Fruits 

Hides  and  leather. ...      2 

Textiles 5 

Metals 1 

Coal  and  coke 

Oils :... 

Naval  stores 

Builihng  materials .... 
Chemicals  &  drugs.    .  .       1 
Miscellaneous 


.2105 
.0735 
.0285 
.4288 
.3900 
.1179 
.1477 
.0101 
.90K4 
.0950 
.1448 
4261 
.4832 


Sfiil.  1, 
1918 

SO  2077 

.7400 

4.3204 

.3725 

2  21,50 

5.8742 

1  4233 

.0119 

1  318.5 

.  1295 

.2047 

1. 51.53 

.7095 


Orf.  1, 

WIS 
.?0  2020 

.7100 
4  .5359 

.3725 
2,21,-.0 
5 . 7554 
1..30G2 

.0120 
1  3121 

.1255 

.2047 
1.5253 

.6795 


Nov.  1, 
/9/« 

?0  1999 

6900 

4 , 5SS9 

,3725 
2,2050 
5.7029 
1,3002 

.0120 
1.2734 

.1348 

.2046 
1,5278 

.0870 


Total $17  0701  $19.0485  $19.0167  $18.9110 

"Breadstuffs,  live  stock,  hides  and 
leather,  textiles,  metals,  oils,  and  building 
materials  declined,  the  droj)  in  raw  cotton, 
among  the  textiles,  and  in  tin,  of  the 
nietals,  having  been  marked,  while  ease  in 
liuseed-oil  {)roduced  a  lower  range  in  the 
group  ('omi)rising  oils.  Hides  descended 
and  brick  dropt  a  trifle.  ].,ower  prices  for 
corn  and  rye  reduced  the  level  of  bread- 
stuffs,  and  as  live  hogs  mo\i'd  downward, 
the  division  carrying  live  slock  fell.  Pro- 
visions, as  already  statcnl,  worked  higher, 
as  did  iiaval  stores,  chemicals  and  drugs, 
and  miscellaneous  products.  During  the 
period  October  1  to  \ov»Mnber  1  hust 
twenty-two  of  the  individual  commodities 
advanced,  while  seAent(>en  d(>clined  and 
sixty-six  held  to  former  quotations.  Of 
course,  most  comnu)diti(>s  are  still  higher 
than  they  were  on  Xo\ember  1,  I<)17,  a 
fact  that  is  clearly  established  bv  tlie  an- 
nexed showing: 

November  1,  1018,  Comp.krko  with  Novkmhkii  1,  1917 
inciieasks 


Wheat 
Oafs 

Bwves,  ^ve 
Hogs,  live 
Hrt'f,  carc;is.sr.<i 
Hogs,  carca8.ses 
Milk 

F.gg8 

Hread 

llwf,  family 

Hams 

Ijird 

Butter 

Cheese 

Mackerel 


Raisins 

Cotton 

Wool.  Ohio  &  Pa. 

Wool,  comb. 

Jute 

Silk 

Print  cloths 

Standard  sheetings 

(•inghanis 

Cotton  .sheetings. 

Southern 
Iron  ore 

Pig  iron.  l';:«tern 
Pig  iron.  Southern 
Steel  billets 


I,in.>ie<><l-i)il 

('otlon-,>ioed  oil 

( ';».stor-oil 

(Mi\e-«il 

Uesin 

Turpentine 

Tar 

Brick 

Lime 

(^enient 

Nails 

(il!l.<S 

^  ellow  pine 
.^pr\ire  timlnT 
Hemlock  timber 


7^ 
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PENS 


A  FALCON  shaped  pen 
with  a  stub-point,  the 
Jackson  Stub  Pen  fills  a  de- 
mand of  those  to  whom  urit- 
ing  is  ever  a  task.     This  pen 

carries    an    ample    supply    of  ink. 

I  he    stroke    is  tree    and    running. 

The   Jackson  Stub  satisfies  every 

writer,  because  it  is  a  restful,  easy 

pen  to  use.  It  plides  smoothly  ;ind  evenly 
over  the  paper  with  the  least  effort.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  pens  in  Amenca. 
Ask  for  No.  442  Jackson  Stub. 

Send  i^c  for  a  sample  dozen 

E.STERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO. 


Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixics 

I'liro.  ricli.  wlinliM  iiR-  duKolatts.  l>'i- 
ferent  from  any  ctlu-rs  you  have  over 
eaten.  Delicious  .tiniond  and  tilbert 
nut  renters  —no  >  r<-ani  tilling.  A  most 
delightful  liolidaj  deli.  .icy. 

Send  Them  to  Your  Soldiers 

The  liOVH  in  I  ho  1  'it 

TixiO'*.  Vouc.<nRn 

If  >'OU  wish  to  iiiak 

ordinary  ('III  i si  in. I ••  j,;' t 

al\\'.i\'-,  inakr  .i  hil .     ^s^-n 

holiday  or  S*-lilirr  Hon  .... 

Kiies  only),  prepaid  .ind  aiiiml  .iui.\;.t.ic 

in  U.  S.    Money  KkU  if  not  >aii«tH'il. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  COMPANY 

.1.1  I    ■".  Fitth  SI   .  MllwaiiSe*.  Wn 

rrri*fnl  .■i"L.tili.»tm  lv<lii.-<,  „ini,ii*  Iht*  y  mr  t„  tifty 
pci-fvnl.    Thepeft«ri>  t,!^**!  immr«li«lrl>. 


A\ETAL 
BASKET 


The  "Victor"  Metal  Basket,  finished 
I  in  Olive  Green.  Oak  and  Mahogany, 
]  is  seen  in  most  well  appointed  offices. 
i  It  looks  good.     It  is  safe,  because  it 

is  all  metal.     It  stands  years  of  hard 

usage,  and  it  is  guaranteed. 

Ask  for  the  ** Victor* * 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  it.  Write 
for  our  booklet  "Furniture  of  Steel 
for  the  Bank  and  Office." 

METAL  OFFICE  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


What  15'  A  You  t  Nation's  Capital 


Washington,  the  Aomr  of  tft^  P^ithfinJtr.  in  th, 
nt*nv-*V(ifrr    of   chitisation;    history    is    N*rru; 
made  at  this  worlJ  capitof      The    f\-ithhndct  s 
Hhtstratcd  weekly  tvi-U'tv  *.  im- 

fHirtiat  f>nd  ct*f-r*\t  c/itii/rt'  .lirs 

during    thrfC   sfr-.-ntmut,    ,  ,-t. 


ins.  "  lu»l'->-i 
ti»  t«lt«»w  th;»t  > 
ttoii  13  iKvv'k 


The  Pathfinder,  Box  sg ,  Washington.  D.  C, 
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GUMMED  LABELS 

The  best  quality  and  the  best  service 
at  the  best  proportionate  price.  A 
million  labels  an  hour,  it  necessary, 
and  every  one  of  them  perfect.  Prices 
and  samples  on  request. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 

9th  and  Thompson  Sts. 
Pfaila.,  Pa. 


IDEAS  >V ANTED 


They  bring  Wealth 
if  I'ntinted.  Send 
fiost^il  li:r  Nciilccl  liivi  iui.in~.  T,i-t  of  I'litent  Biiycrsand 
Guide  Booli.  1  rIN  I  low  to  Scc-iire  rntcnt  tliroiiKh  onr 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171.  WaBhlnston,  D.  C. 


QUAKER  CITY  FLAG  CO., 


^i\i\f\  W  tll-madf.  Vast 
^\MM\f  Color  Hunting. 
KmbroidLTiMl  -Stiirs.  Sewed 
Stripes,  while  they  last  at 
si>ccial  prices: 

$5.25  for  4x6  foot  size 
S7.00  for  5x8  foot  size 

An  Appropriate  Christmas  Gift. 

Mailed  (injured  day  ordor  is  re- 
coived)  on  apprnvHl  to  Churches, 
S(>cic-tit;s  and  rated  linna.  l*ersoDal 
checks  accepted. 

10th  near  Market,  Philadelphia, 


P.. 


(H"c<i/»o  m.//,.-  SKUVICICav.I  our  M.I.IKS'  /Y.i<;.s/ 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  fortv  b-^soin  in  the  history,  form, 

titnicturo.niKl  writinnoCthoSh<irt-Storytau;;htby 

Dr.  J.  IUtit  Ksenwvhufor  Te:irsKd|fnrof  l-ipidnpott's, 

l.'.D-paue  ca laloiiucfrcc,      I'lca^ie  c/c/rcvs 

JIIK.  IIOIIK  tOUKtSf  ONDKNt  K  S<  IIOOI, 

cm    l)e|>t.  71  Springftcld,  Blaas* 


Ur.  i- 


Cla5>i  tied    Co\  u  inn 5 


TRAVEL 


"^ISSll^l^iij^immj 

WHITTLE    SPRINGS   HOTEL 

Near  Knoxville.  Tenn..  by  Trollejr 
Sunny  Tennessee's  Finest  Health  &  Pleasure  Resort 

^^  year.  Caters  rspeeially  to  tour- 
ists. Excellent  meals;  table  supplied 
from  our  own  farm. 

(iull'  linloa.    I'.Minis,  Mot.irihir.     HorMobncl<  rid- 
Injr.      Whitlle    SiirinuN    MiiiiTliI    Wnler   rereivi-d 

tiik'tn'-il  nu-iin)  111  .Sr .  I.nnis  Kxposition.  Itiit.'S. 
$2J.  I..  t..u  w..kl)-.     Writ.-  f..i   ll.ii.kl.'t. 

WHITTLE  SPRINGS  CO.,  KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"How  to  Stan  in  Busiiu'ss  I'or  \oiiisill"  is  a 
booksiMit  iriM^  by  a  larnc  jiosicry  ni.uiiifa<  innr 
scllinK  its  entire  outi)ut  throuKh  siKiial  repre- 
sentatives ilireet  to  the  wean>rs.  Shows  you 
liow  to  build  "lor  ke«'|>s"  anil  bow  to  make  uj) 
to  $2,500  a  year.  Write  for  it  tcvlay.  Ceo.  C 
Clows  Co.,  Dept.  4-0,  Pliiladelpliia,  I'a. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


W.ANl  KO  IOEA.S.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  liiveii- 
tious  Wauled,  and  Jl, 000.000  in  prizes  of- 
fered. Seiiil  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
pitciuabilily.  Our  four  Guide  Inioks  free. 
I'.itents  advertised  free.  \'iilor  J.  KvaiiS 
&  Co.,  750  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PKOTRCT  Yt)t'K  INVKNTIOXS.  Iheli> 
you  tiiaiket  them.  KNiK-rl  advice  and  Ihc 
Truth  alK>iit  Patents  free. 

J.   KKANFV    KKI.I.Y 
812r  Woo<lwar<J  UuildiiiK,  Washinttton,  D.  C. 

PATKXTS.     S<-n<l  sketch  or  m.Klel  for  prc- 
hiiiinaiy    e.xamiu.iiioii.      Ilik:liest     riferences. 
I'est  results.     Proniptuess  assuix-il. 
WAISON   K.  (OI.KMAN'.   Patent   Uiwycr, 
1)24  K  Siieet.  W  ashington,  D.  C. 


THE    LIGHT    OF    ASIA 

'  Or  Th«  Great   Renunciation 

liy  .^il-  tMwJn  Ariuilil.  Th.'  life  and  leaeliinir  of 
(iailtnma.  finiiuter  of  lliiildtiism.  told  in  Kntfliwh  veriic. 
■ito,  nianila,  a2  pii.     LTi  cents;  hv  ln;iil.  2H  cents. 

Kunk  A  natn»lliil<>ni|>aii.>.3.'il-<i)>tniirlh  t<r..  N.T. 
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Codfish 

Coffee 

Suear 

Tea 

Molasses 

Salt 

Rice 

Apples 

Peanuts 

Lemons 


Com 

Barley 

Bye 

Flour 

Sheep 


roCRE.^SES 

Steel  rails 

Silver 

('opper 

Ivead 

Tin 

Quicksilver 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

Southern  coke 

Petroleum,  crude 

Petroleum,  refd 

DKCBKASFS 


Alum 

Biearlx)natc  sotla 

Hiirax 

Nitric  acid 

-Alcohol 

Quinin 

Rubber 

Tobacco 

Paper 

Hav 


......,,,  live 

Mutton,  caress's 
Pork,  mess 
Bacon 


Horses 
Tin-plates 


Beaus 

Flax 

Peas 

Viz  iron,  Bess. 

Potatoes 

Carbolic  aoid 

Currants 

Cau«tio.  soda 

Hides 

Sulphuric  acid 

Hemlock  leather 

Opium 

Union  leather 

Hops 

Oak  leather 

Ccttonseed 

Hemp 

tJNCHANOED 

Steel  lieams 

Phosphate  rock 

Con'ville  coke 

Ground  bono 

AS  TO  SHIPPING  RESOl  RCES  AFTER 
THE  "U".BOAT  DESTRUCTION 

Now  that  the  world-war  is  over,  a  writer 
ill  The  Financial  World  ha^s  found  it  i.s 
interesting  "to  cast  up  accounts  of  losses 
as  the  result  of  the  L^-boat  sinkings  and  the 
prospects  in  the  peace  era."  tZ-boats 
destroyed,  he  finds,  nearlj'  1  "),fXX),(X)0  tons 
of  shipping,  or,  to  quote  the  British  Ad- 
miralty's trustworthy  figures,  14,X2r),r);i.") 
tons  gross  down  to  Septenilfer  30,  191 S. 
This  loss  was  almost  exactly  one-third  of 
the  steam  tonnage  in  existence  wh(>n  the 
war  broke  out  in  1914.  The  toll  of  de- 
struction was  greater  than  the  combined 
fleets  in  th(>  iiierchant-marine  s(>r\'ice  of  tlio 
United  Statts,  Norway,  France,  Jaj)an, 
Italy,  Sweden,  and  Austria  in  1914.  The 
world,  however,  "did  not  stand  gaiiing  at 
this  destruclion  and  do  nothing  to  ofTset 
it."  Since  the  war  liegan  the  shipyards 
of  the  worhl  have  been  the  busiest  kinds  of 
plact's,  niglit  and  day,  and  hence  .ship- 
builders '■(•nil  now  conteniplalf  their  work 
with  something  like  pride  as  they  have  by 
herculean  eft'orts  reduced  the  net  loss  to 
something  like  (l.tKlO.fKX)  tons,  and  for  the 
live  months  ju/t  past  have  delivered  more 
tonnage  than  hiis  been  destroyed  in  that 
time."     The  A\Titer  adds: 

"There  will  in  tliat  i)eri()d  be  a  greater 
siii)ply  of  available  lal)or  to  do  tlie  work 
tliiiii  during  tlie  war.  as  the  tigliting  armies 
will  be  able  to  furnish  hundreds  t)f  tliou- 
sands  of  men  as  shijvworkers.  I'liat 
year  and  a  half  will  be  a  precious  period, 
however,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  boom  iieridd 
in  the  trade,  witli  high  ocean  rates,  becaus^e 
the  governments  at  war  will  not  be  able 
to  return  to  peace  routes  of  trade  all  the 
ships  they  have  coinmand»>ered  for  war  as 
there  are  armit»s  to  .send  home  from  distant 
points,  such  as  France  to  India,  the  Holy 
Land  to  England.  France  to  England, 
France  to  Australia  and  Canada,  and 
France  to  the  United  States. 

"It  is  this  great  scarcity  of  shiiiping 
which  lias  mnde  the  astute  Englisli  sliipi)ing 
interests  long  to  get  l)ack  their  M'ssels 
which  are  controlled  now  by  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Corporation, 
and  for  which  the  English  have  mad<>  a 
very  templing  offer  which  is  now  before  tht) 
Ameriean  company.  Our  shiinanls  are 
turning  out  i)erlia|)s  as  great,  if  not  greatt>r, 
tonnage  than  Englaiul,  and  many  con- 
siderations may  make  it  wise  to  accept  the 
English  offer.  We  will  benefit  by  the  deal 
to  the  extent  that  the  sliii)s  will  still  ply 
between  .\merican  i>orts  and  English  portrf. 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  can  be  u.-<ed 
to  gnuit  advantag«>  and  develop  our^South- 
Ameriean  and  Far-East  trade.  We  posse.ss 
the  largi>st  single  share  of  Cierman  shi!)s 
that  have  been  seized  in  enemy  iiorts,  and 
it  looks  now  as  tho  England  and  America 
were  in  a  pn^tty  close  alliance,  altho  un- 
wrilten,  in  the  "shipping  trade,  and  it  will 
be  practically  impossible  to  wrest  that 
supremacy  from  them." 
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<l  LEX/1  NDER 

LEATHER  BELTING 

SOLE  LEATHER      HARNESS  LEATHER       LEATHER  SPECIALTIES 


THE  HIGH  MARK 
ON  LEATHER 


Let  Alexander  Feed  Power  to  Your  Plant 

CLEAR  and  welcome  as  sunshine  after 
storm^  the  morning  of  Americans 
opportunity  is  here»  Let  us  throw  every 
resource  into  the  great  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion*  Production  waits  on  Power.  In  mills 
and  shops  America  over,  Alexander  Leather 
Belting  is  turning  the  wheels  of  progress. 

Alexander  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 

Distributors   of  Alexander  Products  located  in  all  principal  cities   of  the    world 


(IS  Till'    l.ili-Kirv    hiiicsl   for    Soninlur  .'UK    l^^ll! 


miii'ir'iKi'f'imi 


1878 


Salt  pork  for  breakfast,  salt  pork 
for  dinner,  salt  pork  for  supper 


Do  you  remember  ?  You  do  if  you 
lived  in  a  village  or  on  a  farm  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago. 

Fresh  meat  was  in  those  days  hard 
to  get.  The  refrigerator  car  had  not 
then  been  developed,  and  therefore  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  ship  per- 
ishable meats  from  the  city  packing 
houses  into  rural  communities. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  local  meat 
shops  did  their  own  meat  dressing,  but. 
on  the  farms  each  family  did  its  own 
butchering  in  the  winter  and  used 
salted  and  pickled  meats  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  small  villages  depended  on 
the  farms  in  the  winter  for  what  meat 
they  could  get. 

^;  *  <: 

Today  there  is  no  village  so  small, 
and  few  farms  so  isolated,  that  fresh 
sweet  meat  is  not  regularly  available 
at  all  times. 

This  change  came  with  the  estab- 
lishment, by  the  large  packers;  of  a 
nation-wide  system  of  meat  distribu- 
tion into  the  small  towns  and  rural 
communities. 

This  system  is  known  as  the  "Car 
Route"  system.  It  means  that  practi- 
cally every  village  and  small  town  in 
America  is  visited  at  regular  intervals 


— in  many  cases  as  often  as  three 
times  a  week — by  refrigerator  cars 
loaded  with  fresh,  sweet  meats. 

*  *  * 

Following  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
development  of  the  refrigerator  car, 
an  achievement  in  which  Swift  &  Com- 
pany played  a  big  and  vital  part,  came 
the  development  of  the  car  route  sj'-stem. 

Here  again  Swift  &  Company  played 
a  leading  role,  as  it  was  they  who  put 
into  operation  in  1 890  the  first  car  route. 

This  first  route  has  grown  and 
expanded  until  today  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  such  routes  operated  out  of 
the  various  Swift  packing  houses. 

*  *  * 

Today  millions  of  people  who  live 
on  farms  and  in  villages  rely  on  car 
route  distribution,  to  a  great  extent, 
for  fresh  meats. 

Thanks  to  the  initiative  and  progres 
siveness  of  America's  packing  industry, 
they  are  no  longer  confined  to  an  un- 
changing diet  of  salted   and    pickled 
meats. 

Fresh  beef  and  meats  of  all  kinds — 
of  a  quality  that  is  recognized  as  the 
standard  of  the  world  —  are  today 
staple  foods  x)n  American  farm  and 
village  tables. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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The  Architect — 


f) 


s. 


Speak  yo of  rosponslhility?  Where  in  a  myriadworlds 
is  that  wliirh  <tpi>ronrhes  the  responsibility  of  him 
who  designs  the  plate  that  shall  be  tailed  Home'i' 


J 


What  He  Knows  About  Metal  Lath 

The  architect  knows  the  virtues  of  Metal  Lath  as  against 
the  weaknesses  of  old-style  lath  for  exteriors  and  interior 
work.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  values  that  make  for 
home  permanence,  safety  and  comfort.  Therefore  he 
enthusiastically  recommends  specifications  that  call  for 

M  ETAL  LATH 

Because  ZMetal  Lasts 


He  is  fully  alive  to  the  beauty,  econ- 
omy, and  variety  of  construction  which 
for  thirty  years  Metal  Lath  has  made 
possible.  He  knows  that  walls  and 
ceilings  backed  by  Metal  Lath  resist  fire 
in  a  way  not  possible  with  other  lath. 

And  he  knows  that  Metal  Lath  insures 
the  permanence  of  the  decorative 
scheme  by  holding  walls  and  ceilings 
everlastingly  fast  and  rigid,  free  from 
cracks  and  falling  plaster,  thereby  obvi- 
ating constant  and  costly  redecoratioR. 

Also,  that  for  dividing  partitions  a  thin, 
solid  wall  of  phustered  Metal  Lath  gains 
floor  space  and  effects  a  substantial  sav- 


ing in  weight  over  other  types  of  fire- 
proof walls.  Besides  which  Metal  Lath 
walls  and  ceilings  are  sound-proof. 

Interesting  Book — Free 

Learn  more  in  detail  the  marked  ad- 
vantages of  Metal  Lath  —  in  perma- 
nence, in  fire-resistance,  in  protection 
against  cracking,  rodents,  and  in  reduc- 
tion of  after  cost. 

It  is  all  told  in  the  book,  "Home 
Building  for  Permanence  and  Safety," 
which  pictures  many  homes  and  build- 
ings fortified  with  Metal  Lath,  and 
which  will  be  sent  you  for  the  asking. 


ASSOCIATED     METAL     LATH     MANUFACTURERS 


SI 3- IS  Woodward  Building 


THE  nRROER  MANL'FACTUR. 
ING    COMPANY.    CaiXon.  Ohio 

THE  UOsrWlCK  STEEL  LATH 
COMPANY.  NJlcs,  Ohio 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  EX- 
PANDl-D  MHTAL  COMPANIES. 
Brad.lock,   P.-i. 

THE  (JENIRAI.  KIKEPROOFING 
COMPANY,    Yountnown,  Ohio 

MII.WAIKKE  CORRIC  M  ING 
COMPANY.  MUwaukcc.  Wia. 


Washington,   I).  C. 


NORTH    WESTERN    EXPANDtl) 
METAL    COMPANY,    Old  Colony 

Hlilt.,  Cbicaco 

PENN    METAL    COMPANY 
bS  Franklin  St.,  BoM^o,  Mask 

SYkES    MI-TAL    LATH  A   ROOF- 
IM;  COMPANY.   Nile.  Ohio 

TRrSCON     STEEL     COMPANY 

Youncstown,  Ohio 

^dVVCSTOW  \  PRESSED  STEEL 
COMPANY    touii£i^^«a.  Otua 
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THE  RED  TRIANGLE 

Association  Press   announces  the  following  new 

''Books  with  Purpose" 
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Christian  Ethics  in  the  World  War,  W.  D.  Mackenzie. 
The  Democratic  Movement  in  Asia,  Tyler  Dennett. 
The  Romance  of  the  Red  Triangle,  Sir  Arthur  Yapp. 

The  Law  of  Social  Justice,  Hugh  E.  Willis i.oo 

Finding  the  Comrade  God,  G.  Walter  Fiske 75 

International  Aspects  of  Christianity,  Ozora  S .  Davis.      1 .00 


In  selecting  your  Christmas  gifts  remember  "fioofes  with 
Purpose,"  particularly  the  Everyday  Life  Series,  which 
are  made  so  personal  by  the  daily  use  feature.  At  your 
booksellers  or  catalogue  on  request. 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS,  M7  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


^  BOOKS  WJTH^ 

PURPOSE 

w 


How    to    Change    Your    Life 

There  are  a  hundred  little  enemies  of  at^hievemeut  in  your 
home,  .social  and  business  relations. 

They  ai*e  fear,  worry,  jealousy,  anger,  habit,  ete. 

They  divide  your  energies  and  undermine  your  happiness. 

They  cloud  your  reason  and  cripple  your  mental  processes. 

They  shatter  nerves,  discourage  effort,  and  damage  the  con- 
trolling wisdom  of  parents. 

New  Thought  is  the  power  to  use  against  these  undermiuers 
of  achievement. 

New  Thought  Ways 

"The  Gist  of  New  ■^h<)u^;hl,"  by  I'aul  Kllsworth.  is  u  praclioal  workinu  manual 
of  Now  Thought  in  eight  chapters.  It  explains:  How  to  Awaken  Latent  Powers; 
The  Supreme  Truth  on  which  Joyous,  Succe.ssful  Living  is  Founded:  How  to  He- 
move  the  Fundamental  Cause  of  Inharmony;  How  to  be  Successful  in  Your  Work; 
How  lo  Killer  the  Silence;  The  Cumulative  Results  of  Using  New  Thought;  How 
to  Use  Affirmations  to  Heal  Yourself;  The  New  Thought  Way  to  the  Realization, 
ot  De.sire^;  How  to  Connect  with  your  Spiritual  Supply. 

!?.»>.  1 A  /~"^»»#-e  ^P  w'"  spfid  you  this  booklet  and  a  month  s  trial  of  \autilns. 
ror  lU  V-entS  ip„fii„g   New   Thought 


ELIZAUKTH  TOWNE 
.     Editor  of  \auOlus 

Wmiam   E.  Towne,  editors. 


magazine.       Fllizabeth    Towne   and 
Dr.  OrisoM    Swett    Marden   and   Edwin    Markham   are   among   its   contributors. 
Send  now  and, we  Will  include  "What    I    Know  About  New  Thought,"  by   Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

THE  ELIZABETH  TOWnE  CO.,      Dept.  F-8. 


Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


AT  HOME 

Learn 


TO 


SING 


Send  a-ccnt  Stami) 
(or  licliitul  Uuokirt, 
"Tlic  Voice  Made 
Hcautifiil.'' 


Harvj;>  Sulherland.  1832  49lli  Sh-eel.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


£  A  BANKER 


K 

■       H     Propare  by  mail  in  apnro  time  for  thin    nttractivc  profcs- 
H      ^P     Hfnnin  which  Uirr**  uro  irreat  opportunities  for  botfi  men 
^^^^m      and  women.        Smd  at  once  for  frrr  hook,     "How    to 
•^■^^       Hrcomp  a  Hanker."  by  EnoAR  G.  Ai.corn,  President. 
American  School  of  Banking,  S5  Mctene  Bldg.,Columbut,0. 


What  15'  Sk  You  "C 


\VQ&hh\gton,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  i%  the 
ncrve-centcr   of  ctvllUation;    history   is    bcirtfj 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The    Pathfindcr'g 
Illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear.  Im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these  strenuous,    epoch-making  days. 


ing,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  Is  yours.  If  yuu  would 
to  ahow  that  you  mlffht  Ilka  aucha  p«p«r,  and  w«  will  r- 

tioD  1  a  waak*.  Tb«  16g  dot*  fiot  r«p»y  Wi  but  w*  vt 


The  tittle  nintter  of  18c  in  st:inips  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  H  Pathfinder  13 
\vprk<;  (inlri.il.  The  P.itM finder  i<;  an  Illustrated  weekly,  published  .it  the  Nation's 
center  lor  the  N.ition;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  o(  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  In  It-;  26th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
cmpt>'inif  the  purse;  It  costs  but  $1  i  vcar.  II  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  ffoinf  on  Iq  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  timo  or  money,  this  Is  your 
means.  If  you  want  a  paper  In  your  home  which  Is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
uld  apnreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everythlny  clearly,  Ulrly,  briefly— here  it  Is.  Send  18c 

,:;^to.'i'&'£-?.KSSl-  The  Pathfinder,  Box  56  r  Washington,  D.  a 
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MusicLessons 


SUNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


^tEHome 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

D  IVylall  Wonderful  home  study  music  lessons  under 
Dy  iVlall  great  American  and  European  teachers. 
EIndorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  ^uidc  and  coach 
you.    Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  ^scoUeyoS 

are  interested  in— t'iano.  Harmony,  Voice,  Pubiic  School 
Music,  Violin.  Cornet.  Mandolin.  Guitar,  Banjo,  or  Reed 
Organ— and  we  will  send  our  FRKE  CATALOG  covering 
all  mstrumcntal  and  vocal  courses.    Send  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
S121  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 

$35  to  $100  a  Week 

'  'ure  is  a  big.  new,  field— a  growing  de- 
mand for  men  and  women  skilled  in 
Business  Letter- Writing. 
1  Lar^e  salaries  ore  offered  Letter 
Criucs.  Collection  Correspond- 
ents, Mail  Sales   Directors,  Gen- 
ersl   House  Correspondents,  etc. 
LaSalle's  new   extension  training 
by  the  ''case"  s.V8tL>m  will  make 
ycu  a   hiirh-DTade    corrospcndence 
■ritic.  a  master  letter  writer,  cap- 
qIiIc  of  msnaffinif  the  entire  corres- 
l>.>ndonce  di'partment  of  a  big  organ. 
Train   in   your   spare   time  at 


homo.    LA»wcost;  easynionthiypay- 

inents.     Writ*'  now   for  free  copy 

'Master  Lott4.'r8  la  Business" 


of 


LaSalie  Extension  Univeriity,  Dept  12S2-BLW  Chicago 

"The  World's  Greatest  Kxtcnston  i'nii-ersity" 

oti^Vv-^ J-«v-^V3  Jl    

by  William  H.    Walling.  A.  M..  M.  D.  \ 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  | 

way,  in  one  volume  :  | 

Knowldige  a  Young  Man  Should  Have.  | 

Knowl«d!<e  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hare.  : 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  ; 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imparl  lo  His  Soo.  : 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hare.  : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hare.  : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  | 

I    AllinoneTolaiDe  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  i 

I        llluslraled        Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Imparl  to  Her  Daocliler.  : 

i     $2.00postpaid    Meifical  Knowledge  a  Wile  Should  Have.  : 

z    Write  for  "Other  People' »  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  t\.nteQt*.  : 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PF.RRY  BUILDING,  PHIU.,  PA.  I 

nilMIIIIIIIMIIHIIIIMIIIHHIHIIIIIIIiMlllliHIIHIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIlllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII- 

ATONIA  GASTRICA 

ISv  .-^cliillo.s  l!os.-.  M.l>  )ief.  fl.OO;  bv  mall,  $1,118. 
PINK  A  WA(;N.\LI.S  company.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 

A  League  of  Nations 

The  History  of  Political  Leagues;  The  Rea- 
•ons  for  Their  Failure;  The  International 
Relations  of  To-day;  The  Need  for  a  New 
League;  Its  Purpose  and  Organization. 

By  Denis  P.  Myers,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  December 

30  cents  per  copy  $3.00  per  year 

FUNK  &  WACNAIXS  COMPANY,         Now  York 
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Prof.  Brander  Matthews  to  The  American  Boy  Magazine : 

Extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  to  The  American  Boy — 

"  *  *  *  I  am  moved,  first  of  all,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  magazine.  You 
seem  to  have  a  definite  ideal ;  and,  what  is  more,  you  are  generally  suc- 
cessful in  attaining  it.  This  ideal,  as  I  deduce  it,  is,  *  *  *  to  help  these  boys 
to  become  men  who  are  manly,  self-reliant,  resourceful.  *  »  •  I  think  that 
I  read  a  large  majority  of  your  stories;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  how  the 
clever  writers  achieved  "interest"  without  inventing  impossibilities  or  even 
improbabilities.  The  total  effect  of  your  fiction  is  wholesome.  It  tends  to  inculcate 
independence  and  self-reliance.  Jt  would  help  a  healthy  boy  to  become  a  healthy  man." 


Give  your  boy  his 
"fighting  chance" 

Steady  his  mind  NO  W  as  boy- visions  broaden  into  fascinat- 
ing pictures  of  his  future.  He  must  be  prepared  if  you  would 
give  him  his  "fighting  chance"  in  the  world's  rebuilding ! 

You  have  no  greater  duty  than  to  keep  your  boy's  mind  clean 
and  headed  for  right  thinking  through  constructive,  inspiring 
reading.  Let  The  American  Boy  magazine— the  chum  and  guide 
of  over  500,000  boys — take  up  this  responsible  work  immedi- 
ately. The  American  Boy  is  recognized  in  the  best  homes,  in 
schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A's,  libraries,  and  among  distinguished  edu- 
cators as  a  powerful  influence  for  positive  good  ! 

The  American  Boy  has  the  most  important  audience  in  the 
world — the  coming  American  generation.  And,  The  American 
Boy  is  edited  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  responsibility 
that  imposes  !  It  is  made  for  boys  by  men  who  know  boys — 
not  only  what  boys  should  read  but  what  they  will  read  ! 

A  THE  iv^ 

AnerkmM 

*'7%e  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine  for  Boys  in  all  the   World" 

publishes  clean,  wholesome  stories  that  provide  friends  for  your 
boy,  their  good  influence  accumulating  and  molding  your  boy 
by  raising  his  ideals  and  correctly  fixing  his  standards  in  tran- 
sition years.  Stories  that  carry  a  good  moral  but  do  not  preach ; 
that  stir  a  boy  to  think ;  that  instruct  but  do  not  ostensibly 
teach  ;  that  show  resourcefulness,  skill,  moral  courage,  heroism 
— but  are  entirely  free  from  crime  and  the  wishy-washy. 

The  American  Boy  will  inspire  your  boy  by  telling  the 
achievements  of  other  boys.  Its  departments  instruct  him  in 
electricity,  manual  training,  science,  photography,  hunting, 
trapping,  fishing,  woodcraft,  zoology,  bird  study — and  every- 
thing made  plain  by  hundreds  of  photographs  and  drawings. 

f-i^/j  ^hf^T"^  Mothers,  Christmas  is  the  milestone  in  your  boy's  life!  Give  him 
■*■  0.m\^l  o^  g  new  and  happy  start  with  a  year's  subscription.  Be^in  with 
the  big  and  joyously  good  1918  Christmas  Number.    Present  it  Christmas  morning  f 

Sparkling  1919  Features 

For  next  year,  The  American  Boy's  program  is  the  richest  and 
broadest  in  all  its  nearly  twenty  years  of  publication. 


Edwin  L.  Sabin  has  prepared  a  re- 
markable story  of  the  building 
of  the  Union  Pacific— proportion- 
ately more  remarkable  than  some 
of  today's  marvelous  achieve- 
ments. 

Great  war  features  are  in  prepara- 
tion. The  American  Boy  has  two 
representatives  at  the  front — 
Clarence  B.  Kellund,  the  con- 
tributing editor,  and  Walter  K. 
Towers,  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  magazine.  They  know  what 
boys  like  and  should  read  about 
the  war. 

Ralph  D.  Paine  continues  to  give 
The  American  Boy  true  stories  of 
navy  heroes  of  the  present  war  I 
Donal  Hamilton  Haines  will  have 
another  of  his  popular  and  valu- 
able serials  entitled  "The  Dragon 
Flies" — a  fascinating,  informative 
story  of  the  aviation  service. 
James  Williard  Schultz,  who  lived 
among  Indians  40  years,  has 
written  another  of  his  charming 
serials. 


Interests,  activities  and  problems 
of  boyhood  center  on  the  school. 
Recognizing  this,  The  American 
Boy  has  secured  from  William 
Hey  liger,  one  of  the  greatest  w^rit- 
ers  of  boy  stories,  a  school  serial 
unlike  anything  ever  provided  for 
boys.  It  will  be  an  outstanding 
story  feature  in  1919. 

The  world  before  your  boy — that  ex- 
presses how  The  American  Boy 
lias  gathered  material  from  all 
over  the  globe  to  help  your  boy 
understand  the  folks  the  \vorld 
around.  This  scries  will  be  an 
education  in  itself. 

Your  boy  follows   the  greatest 
outdoor  man  in  America  in 
Dan  Beard  who  conducts 
the  outdoor  page  in  The 
American    Boy  each 
month.   "ForBoysto 
Make"  is  a   monthly 
page  conducted  hy  A. 
Neely  Hall.    Its  sur- 
prising what  boys  ^ 
can  make  / 


$0  a  year — 12  big, helpful  numbers. 
^d  Twenty  cents  a  copy  on  news-stands. 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
No.  288  American  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


£f.  and  No.. 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  7X)DAY 
THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  No.  2ft8  AmericAB  Bia«..  Detroit  Mick. 

Herewith  find  $,!,  for  vkhicli   send  The  American   Boy  tor  one  ye*',  beginning  with 
the  December,  1918,  Issu«  to 


City 

SiMti 
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"The  Boy 
Who  Wouldn't 
Grow  Up!" 

IN  a  harsh  and  bleak  Scot  winter,  a 
boy  with  a  frail  body  and  eager 
soul,  longed  to  be  a  pirate  and  a  soldier 
and  a  buccaneer.  But  the  frail  body 
would  not  and  could  not.  So  the 
soul  that  looked  forth  from  the  great 
eyes  wandered  over  the  sea  and  cliff 
into  dangers  and  terrors  beyond  belief. 

The  little  boy  grew  up,  but  that 
eager  soul  never  did,  and  it  built 
itself  a  world  of  daredevilry  in  which 
heroes  were  not  made  of  stuff  and 
sawdust,  and  villains  so  real  that  they 
terrify  you  in  the  night. 

You  know  that  boy  —  the  world 
called  him 

If^a  STEVENSON 

but  he  is  the  boy   we  love  so  in  as    the  lovely    "Child's    Garden    of 

Treasure  Island,  he  Is  the  youth  in  Verses"  and  the  dark  and  dreadful 

"Kidnapped,"  he  is  the  gallant  sol-  "Ebb  Tide." 

dier  in  St.  Ives,  he  is  the  irresponsi-  For  Christmas,  no  gift  richer  in 

ble  king  in  Prince  Otto,  he  is  the  association   or   more   appropriate 

preposterous  lawyer  in  "The  Wrong  in  feeling  could  be  given. 

Box,"  he  is  the  daring  wanderer  in  There    is    treasure    indeed    in    these 

the  South  Seas,  he  is  boyhood  eter-  twenty-five  volumes— boundless  joy  for 

nal,  undying.    But  in  the  Master  of  all   the   days   of   your   life. 

Ballantrae  he  finds  no  place — and  There  are  many  people  who 

in  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  we  have  thrilled  over  "Treasure 

look  for   him    in    vain;     for   these  Island"   who  do  not  know 

were  written  when  the  bov's  soul  ^^^^   ^^ere   are    twenty-five 

was  overborne   by  the   wisdom  of  '"^^^  volumes— every   page 

►U-.   .,     1 J      f      ^u-                   ■  a  revelation. 

the  world — for  this  was  a  wise  man 

this      ROBERT      LOUIS  "Not  to  know  these  gen- 

STEVENSON— for    him   genius     tlemen,  what  is  it  like?     It 
flashed  into  the  dark  spots  and  the     I'  ^'^^  "S,""^'  ^^^'"e  been  in 

queer  spots  and  the  startling  spots  '°^^-     ^^''^^y  ,^'^  !"  '^^ 

(  u    ™       £  ^         •£  ij        J  house.       1  hat  is  like  know- 

of  human  fates-if  we  could  under-  ■      ^^at  you  will  fall  in  love 

stand  genius,  then  we  might  know  tomorrow    morning,"    said 

how  one  man  wrote  two  such  books  James  M.  Barrie. 

\    At  Last— the  Thistle  Stevenson 

\  25  Volumes 

\         For  Less  than  Half  Price       ^^ 

Ch    I        \       ^'^'*°*'"'*"Huiiior-My»fery—Hifforical  Romance  — E»$ay»  — Poems 
ScriVn"'.   ^.  Also  Stevenson's  Letters.     80  Illustrations 

CM  cVt  A        \       r^°''  y^*"  "'^  lovers  of  beautiful  books  have  looked  wiili  longing  eyes  at  the 

SWhifthAv*.      »       famous  Thistle  Edition,  and  wished  they  could  call  it  their  own.  

New  York  \  But  the  Thistle  K<lition  was  so  costly  to  launch  that  the  price  was  beyond      m^^^KM' > 

^.      .  ,,     »     the  reach  of  most  people.     But  now,  at  last,  we  have  welcome  news  for  the 

rharBM    T^Dlid      \     b'RWorl<l  of  Stevenson  lovers.  You  can  have  the  Thistle  Edition  containini; 

c  o  nfp  I  c  t  c  wt  of     V     ^"  9^  Stevenson  s  Works  in  25  volumes— at  less  than  half  iirice.  The  Kreat 

ROBERT      LOUIS    \     oriRuial  outlay  for  plates  has  largely  been  worke<l  ofi  in  the  earlier  sale. 

STEVENSON'S      V      and  the  Stevenson  heirs  have  gencrouslv  reduce<l  their  royalties. 

Thistle  Edition,  in  25      \  ,^.1  »  .  .    ..,.    .       »,    . 

\oUiine8.  bound  in  .it-    \  INcver  Again  at  This  Price 

KluietTering  'lUhe  b^L  \  '"  =>"  ','"'  '"=^''^^^'  "'.""-^  ''"•"^^-  ^^■>-  ''av-  never  been  able  to~E5kr 
lire  not"atfsfactory.Twfll  \  Vg"  .S"'"''  ""  ortcr.  We  are  d.-lighted  to  do  it  because  the  Thistle 
return  them  within  10  diys  V  Edi^tion  has  been  one  of  our  special  sources  of  pride, 
at  your  expense.  Otherwise  \  P'"  months  these  books  have  been  in  preparation,  so  that  the 
I  will  £end  you  $1  at  oni-c  and  »  paper  for  them  was  bouKht  when  prices  were  lower  than  Uicy  arc 
J2  a  month  for  14  months.  \    ever  likely  to  he  again. 

Lit.  Uig.jt  2-7-18.      \         ""■  •'>re  not  at  all  certain  whether  we  shall  ever  again  be  able  to 

\makc   thcw    ticxiks   at    their   low   price.     The    price    of   binding 
alone  m.\kes  it  impossil.l,. — to  say  nothing  of  the  high  price  of 
.     I'^I'er.     .Send  the  coupon  now.     This  is  the  only  edition  that 

\  kwill  be  sold  at  this  low  price.    Don't  wait  and  pay  more.    Act 
Address  \    °"*  ^■"^  *^ve  money.    SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY. 

ouupation \CliarlesScribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


^m<- 


^^':^ 
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PRl VATE    SCHOOLS 

The  Nation  Needs 

Thousands  of  Trained 

Women  for  Post  War  Work 


THE  War  Department  is  calling  for  women  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  40  to  quality  as  Reconstruction 
Aides  for  service  (in  hospitals  and  convalescing 
stations)  as  civilian  employees  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Army.  This  after-the-war 
call  mu^t  be  met  promptly  if  returned  wounded  soldiers 
are  to  be  properly  cared  for.  Co-operating  with  the 
Government's  reQuirements  the  American  College  offers 

An  Intensive  Four  Months'  Course 
For  Reconstruction  Aides 

Beirins  February  6.  Thorough 
c1as«  work  in  all  required  sub- 
jects. Clinical  practice  in  co- 
operation with  Rush  Medical  Cul- 
leiie.  Aides,  afterirraduation  and 
appointment,  in  addition  to  i^ov> 
t-riinicnt  pay.  receive  housing, 
rations  and  transportation.  Stu- 
dents in  this  course  enjoy  privi- 
leges  of  the  Woman's  dormitory. 
the  irymnasium.  swimming  p<.>ol 
and  all  the  social  and  athletic 
facilities  and  eQuipmeot  of  the 
college. 

"An  opportunity  for  ircmm 
of  patriotic  purpoat' ' 


The  Colleee  Building 

AMERICAN 
COLLEGEo/  ^ 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


<Jccredit€d       ^    '  ^>5tJS^  Co-educotional 

Early  correttj>ondence  arfit'aaftV,  enrollment  limited. 

Address  Oept.  44,  4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago 


ULVER 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Jul7  3 
to 

Aug  28 


I     Naval 


Cavalry 


Woodcraft 


B 


OYS,  this  summer  will  see  stirring  days  at 
CULVER.  On  horseback,  afloat,  in  camp,  or 
on  the  bike — what  boy  who  loves  health  building 
outdoor  life  wants  to  miss  any  of  these  activities  'f 


HAVE  your  dad  write  now  ior  the  catalog  you 
want.  Naval  School—minimum  age,  14;  tuition 
and  board,  $200.  Cavalry — U,  $225.  Woodcraft 
— 12,  $200.  Uniforms  and  equipment.  $56.20  to 
$99.15.     Address 

Executive  Officer 
Culver,  Indiana 

{On  Lake  MarinA-ucket) 


Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A  school  for  girls  offering  exceptional  opportiinines  in 
preparation  for  college  or  for  life.  Certilicalt  privileges. 
Special  two-year  finishing  course  for  High  School  grad- 
uates. Exceptional  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  House- 
hold Arts  and  Sciences.  Arts  and  Crafts,  Expression, 
and  Secretarial  work.    Junior  Department. 

New  gymnasium  and  tiled  swimming  pool.  High 
healthful  location,  near  New  Yort  and  Philadelphia. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  riding,  etc. 

For  booklet  address 

CLAUDE  N.  WYANT.  Principal 


ILLINOIS   WOMAN'S    COLLEGE 

Second  Soincstcr  l>ctlins  February  4.  1919.  A  number  ot 
dcKres  courses  arc  oiK-n.  also  spfcial  work  in  Music.  Draw- 
ing and  PaintiuR.  Expression.  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial 
Work.  New  cyinnasium  with  swiinminR  ntx)l.  For  cataloR. 
etc..  address  RcKistrar.  Box  C.  .lacksonviile.  III. 

LINDENWOOD   COLLEGE 

For  Women,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  SStli  year.  Beautilul  siir- 
roiintlings.  modern  equipment  homelike  atmosphere.  Wide 
range  ot  studies.  All  athletics — new  aatatorium  and  gym- 
nasium. Kitt\'  minutes  trom  St.  Louis.  For  catalog  address 
J.  L.  Roemer,  D.D.,  Pros.,  Box  A,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


J^.3luhti's  Military  ^atletny 


EPISCOPAL 


THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY 


Eniollment  at  St.  John's  Mtlitary  .Academy  lor  the  year 
loiS  is  now  complete.      Applications  are  l>cing  received 
for  loio  loio.     .Xddress   BuxuM. 
Dr  S.T.  SMnHE,  Prc.yiicnl.  Si.  John'.^  Mililar>  AcaiJcmy.  Dtlafieli  Wis 


INSTITUTE   OF  MUSICAL  ART 

of  the  City  of    New   York 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director.  120  CUremont  Ayenu* 

Ejcaminatiocu  for  admission  now  in  progress. 
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How  to  Make  Your  Salary 
Worth  10%  to  30%  More 

A  Simple  Device  That  Anyone  Can  Apply  With  Quick  Results 


H 


FERIIIN 


rOWmiieh 
are    you 
earniiif? 
— ■    twenty, 
twenty- five, 
fifty,  one  hun- 
dred   dollars   a 
week,  or  more? 
It  doesn't  mat- 
ter.   Whatever 
your    income 
you    can    in- 
crease its  buy- 
ing power  10% 
to    'M)%   and 
you  don't  have 
to  change  your 
job.  You  don't 
even    have   to 
speak  to    your 
boss.     I  don't  deny  that  it  is  unusual  to  make 
such  a  sweeping  statement.     Hut  let  me  tell 
you  my  story.     Then  decide  for  yourself. 

Two  years  ago  I  made  $2,000  a  year,  and  1 
was  always  in  debt.  Try  as  I  could  I  was  un- 
able to  get  ahead.  Nor  could  I  figure  out 
from  week  to  week  where  my  moncj^  went. 
Neither  my  wife  nor  1  were  spendthrifts.  Our 
tastes  were  simple.  We  had  two  little  children 
whom  we  dressed  well  but  not  extravagantly. 
Yet  our  income  was  absoUitely  inadequate. 

Finally,  things  came  to  such  a  state  that  1 
decided  something  had  to  be  done.  I  already 
had  a  pile  of  unpaid  bills  amounting  to  about 
$300,  and  things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
I  simply  had  to  have  more  money — not  only 
was  1  failing  to  save  anything  for  a  rainy  day 
but  I  couldn't  make  both  ends  meet. 

In  a  quandary  I  consulted  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  Mr.  Underwood,  whom  1  admired  very  much 
because  1  knew  him  to  be  quite  successful — at 
least  with  the  same  size  family  as  mine  he  lived 
better  than  we  did  and  1  had  heard  him  talk 
about  investments  he  had  made,  so  I  knew  he 
was  getting  along  much  better  than  I. 

Imagine  my  amazement  when  this  friend 
confided  in  me  that  instead  of  an  income  two 
or  three  limes  as  much  as  mine  he  was  earning 
exactly  the  same  amount  that  I  was — $'2,000  a 
year — and  that  he  was  able  to  save  $(500  a  year 
-in  other  words,  he  was  really  earning  about 
30%  more  than  1  was  on  the  very  same  salary! 

I  couldn't  understand  how  he  did  it.  The 
Underwoods  seemed  to  have  so  much  more 
than  we  did.  Of  course  there  wasn't  any  grand 
opera  in  thc'ir  program,  but  they  did'go  to  the 
theatre  regularly;  enjoyed  most  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  life;  they  wore  good  clothes;  enter- 
tained their  friends  on  Sunday  evenings;  had 
two  well-dressed  children  and  were  about  the 
happiest  and  most  contented  couple  of  all  our 
married  acquaintances. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Underwood,  saw  my  amaze- 
ment and  told  mc  the  secret.  It  seems  that  a 
few  years  ago  he  had  gone  thi  jugh  tiie  same 
experience  that  I  was  going  through. 

They  had  no  plan;  they  were  living  in  a 
happy-go-lucky  fashion,  without  any  system — 
in  fact,  the  very  same  way  we  were  noir  living. 

Finally,  he  came  to  the  realization  that 
what  was  keeping  thoni  poor  was  the  money 
that  they  frittered  away.  He  realized  that 
the  little  leaks  in  personal  and  household  ex- 
penses were  preventing  them  from  saving 
money  and  even  meeting  their  bills  on  tinic. 

Then  ho  determined  that  hcrouhl  easily  live 

within  his  income  and  also  save  money   if  lie 

could  in  someway  make  his  money  go  further. 

With   this    idea    in    mind,    Mr.    l^ndcrwood 

^worked  out  a  plan  which  enabled  him  to  save 


$600  each  year  and  still  enjoy  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyment  thit  make  life  worth  living. 

This  j)lan  which  has  worked  so  successfully 
for  my  friend  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
Ferrin  Money  Saving  Account  Hook  and 
Hudget  System,  a  system  that  can  add  any- 
wh(;re  from  \0'/'(,  to  30%  to  your  savings  just 
as  it  has  for  him  and  for  me.  For  no  sooner 
had  I  heard  my  friend's  story  than  I  followed 
his  example,  and  it  has  worked  out  just  as  suc- 
cessfully in  my  case  as  it  did  in  his.  It  really 
is  the  same  to  me  as  an  increase  in  salary  be- 
cause I  can  enjoy  more  pleasures  now  than  1 
ever  did — and  1  get  real  Joy  out  of  them — be- 
cause I  know  I  can  afford  them. 

The  Ferrin  Account  System 

grew  from  the  realization  that  a  simple  auto- 
matic system  of  accounting  was  absolutely  es- 
sential to  success  in  personal  money  matters. 

This  amazingly  simple  method  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Independent  Corporation, 
because  the  publishers  of  The  Independent 
(and  Harper's  Weekly)  recognize  the  nation- 
wide need  of  such  a  device— at  this  time  es- 
jiecially — and  because  the  founding  of  such  a 
system  of  money  saving  fits  closely  with  the 
program  of  efficiency  which  is  being  developed 


Read! 


Letter  from  Head  of  Financial  Department  of  Largest 
Corporation  of  Its  Kind  in  the  United  States 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION. 
Gentlemen; 

I  consider  your  account  book  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  country  at  this  time.  I  refer 
especially  to  your  discovery  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  budget  idea  as  applied  to  personal  and  household 
account  keeping  and  I  am  amazed  that  this  fundamental 
and  absolutely  essential  idea  has  not  been  employed  in 
a  simple  form  long  before  this. 

In  our  company  we  have  s.ooo  employess  and  it  was  a 
revelation  to  me  in  giving  them  advice  regarding  the 
making  out  of  their  income  tax  returns  to  find  how  few- 
had  any  intcUiKent  idca|ol  their  income  and  their  livinn 
expenses.  It  was  that  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
that  brought  home  to  me  the  great  s<'rvice  that  your  new 
budget  account  book  will  render  to  the  people  who  need 
it  m(>^it,  no  matter  what  their  income  is. 

The  simplicity  of  your  plan,  which  b>-  comparison  with 
previous  methods  of  account  keeping,  would  seem  to  be 
well  nigh  automatic,  appeals  to  me  strongly. 

They  say  you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  but  I 
will  say  to  you  that  I  am  going  to  u»i'  the  Ferrin  Book 
for  my  own  fainily  expenses  and  consider  it  will  make 
money  for  me  right  from  the  start. 

(Signed)        D.  S.  BURTON 


by  its  Efficiency  Service  and   its  Division  of 
iiusiness  Education. 

The  Ferrin  Money  Saving  System  is  encom- 
passed in  a  handsome  Account  Book  boimd  in 
half  Hlue  Silk  Cloth  Back  -Cadet  Blue  C^ver 
Paper  Sides — ^turned  edges,  semi-flexible 
stamped  in  gold  on  front  cover.  It  contains 
Hi?  pages,  size  8'  i  x  10' j  inches.  This  won- 
derful aiil  to  money-saving,  this  watch  dog  of 
your  income  and  expenditures,  will  toll  you 
to  a  penny  where  the  money  goes.  It  will  keep 
actual  track  of  your  spending  and  enable  you 
toping  up  the  lejiks.  It  will  keep  you  out  of 
debt.     It  will  help  to  put   money  in  the  bank. 

The  Budget  System 

The  Ferrin  Money  Saving  ,\crount  Book  is 
the  first  and  only  device  of  its  kind.  Incor- 
porated in  it  is  a  Recapitulation  f»>r  every 
month  of  the  ><'ar  which  shows  at  a  glance 
the  Hudget  and  amounts  paiti  out  during 
the  month  for  the  various  classified  items 
of  expense.  It  it  the  only  book  to  our 
knowledge  which  ha»  a  Budget  column  for 
every  month. 

You  simply  lay  out  your  budget  according 
to  the  sample  budgets  given  for  im^omes  of 
one  to  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  can 
bo  modified  easily  to  suit  your  special  condi- 


tions, OT  we  will  gladly  arrange  a  budget  for 
you,  whatever  your  income. 

BUDGETING  your  income  on  the  simple 

F'errin  System  is  tfie  most  important  factor  in 
money  .saving  and  this  is  tlie  only  book  that 
shows  you  exactly  how  to  do  it.  It  is  more 
than  a  book — it  is  a  system  and  contains  com- 
pact information  on  keeping  expense  accounts; 
making  an  inventory  of  household  goods; 
making  safe  investments  and  other  firtanciai 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  every  famil}'. 

No  Better  Time  to  Start 

Today,  v\ilii  almost  liourly  incri-ases  in  the 
prices  of  ffX)d.  clothing  and  everj'  necessity  of 
life,  the  appK>rtioniiig  of  an  income  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  the  utmost  intelligence  and 
thoughtfulness.  The  beginning  of  the  New 
Year  is  an  excellent  time  to  put  the  Ferrin 
System  into  j)ractice.  Start  Budgtting  your 
income  with  the  first  day  of  19J9.  It  will  ro- 
(|uire  no  resolution  to  continue. 

The  Ferrin  Money  Saving  .Account  Book  is 
a  most  pntctical  gift  to  any  newly  marri«-!d 
couple  entering  ujkhi  the  business  of  domestic 
management,  and  particularly  under  present 
conditions.  As  Christmas  gifts  you  could  offer 
nothing  more  essential  or  more  useful  and 
timely  than  a  Ferrin  .Account  Book. 

Two  Minutes  a  Day 

The  Ferrin  .System  takes  only  about  two  minuter  « 
day.  No  knowledice  of  lKK)kke<'piii(r  i^  required.  An> 
child  who  can  read  can  keep  tjie  ao-ouiit*.  In.«tead 
of  being  a  h.ird'itiip.  .savin*;  become.'  fun.  Keepinif 
records  the  Kerrin  way  is  more  enjoyable  than  a  p»me. 
And  the  pleasure  lasts  foreMT. 

Rend  thf  folluiring  letter  from  Mr.  Carlrton 
F.  liroii-n.  Trrasurer  and  Genrrnl  ilaruigcr  of 
tlie  Corona  Tvpe^iTiter  Comjtany: 
"1  toddu  received  the  yerjin  Monev  Saring 
Arrotnit  Hook,  nnd  on  fhoiring  it  to  nontf  of 
mv.frit  nds  thep  irere  tvrj/  much  iirifirfniifdvith 
the  idea  and  requested  me  ti<  mi'ur  ,,r,r  for 
them.     I  te>oiild.  therefore,  nj  ,  j/ou 

would  send  me  fixv  more  of    '•  ^at>- 

inp  Account  Bonk".  Jam  »i  tiding  you  here- 
with mj/  check  for  Sl-y  to  coiyt  the  cn$t  of 
these  fltv  in  addition  to  thf  one  which  I  have 
jtist  receif^d." 

Also  the  following  from  Jf'  .''  '-'  "^^rphard. 
Pnlilicxty  Sfntiogrr  of   the   }  Has  En- 

gine and  Roihmi/  Motor  Car  <         ,        y: 

"Mu  >eife  nnd  I  hnxv  been  maktng  rntrie*  in 
the  book  onhi  n  liltir  nirr  or.r  irrrk.  and 
alrendphnr  iks' 

to  an  ofipr  '  thr 

h\rrin  inctrmti  (<'  u,,nni  ■'•ir   iikh   n.si 

Examine  It  Free 

So  confident  are  wc  of  the  K(<al  A.<»liieof  tbi»  Fnrin 

Mone>    .Savinir   .\txMunt    Bf>ok.    that  we  ^  v 

»cnd  It  to  you  on  app^o^al.  w  itliout  a  t-  A 

vamr.     Keep  it  flvednjs.      see  1      -      -  ;  ...^ 

liow  nnirh  you  have  niisstxi   h\  r. 

.Six-  how  much  it  will  mean  to  > .   .  .y 

you  (ret  it.  Then  if  you  feci  that  yc  .t 
to  have  if,  return  it  ;\nr1  vnn  v  til  fm  > 

Hut  if  you  feel  t '     '  >» 

rr.i  of  tinanrial  iml'  <• 

sni."»ll  sum  asked,      i  :  <•  » 

Bo<ik  is  an  investment  v 

times  over  evcrv  \.  «r  .r 

years,  which  '  I 

And  you  neen  -  •  \ 

amine  it  and  arc  sati.shed  that  it  will  pay  you  hic 
returns. 

Mail  the  coupon  or  send  a  letter  now.  while  the 
matter  is  on  your  mind. 

FREE    EXAMINATION    COl'PON 


Independent  Corporation 


Dninoa  of  Risiiru  VAu. 


I      , 


F  aiZ.n9««i4MSuN.Y. 

"  Tfrr  sX\'r»klyi 
•  <  •   kflM  riflpt.  m 


Addr€U. 


.UD.  t»-7-t* 
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"/"^  IVE  no  useless  gifts"  is  the  watchword 

\JJ  everywhere  this  Christmas  season.    Do 

not  deprive    the  boys  and   girls   of  Christmas 

joys  but  make  every  gift  a  useful,  helpful  one. 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  girl  of  15  years:  "St. 
Nicholas  was  the  most  wonderful  Christmas 
gift  I  ever  received,"  she  wrote.  "It  has  been 
coming  fresli  every  month,  a  gift  that  lasted 
for  a  whole  year." 

St.  Nicholas  has  always  been  a  perfect  gift* 
for  boys  and  girls.  In  this  time  of  great  world 
events,  its  worth  is  emphasized.  It  is  a  gift 
that  not  only  gives  great  enjoyment  but  helps 
prepare  its  readers  to  be  better  men  and  women. 

The  youthful  readers  of  St. 
Nicholas  today  will  be  the 
nation's  leaders   tomorrow. 

They  will  be  the  writers  and  artists  and 
educators  and  statesmen  and  big  business  ex- 
ecutives of  the  up  growing  generation. 

St.  Nicholas  helps  in  education.  It  culti- 
vates a  taste  for  good  reading  and  pood  pic- 
tures. It  develops  intelligent  thinking  and 
gives  a  broader  outlook  on  the  world.  Best 
of  all,  St.  Nicholas  stimulates  ambition  to 
accomplish  things. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  little  boy  send- 
ing drawings  to  the  St.  Nicholas  League 
which  showed  unusual  promise.  He  was  given 
a  silver  badge,  and  later  a  poid  one,  and  was 
encouraged  to  develop  liis  talent.  This  boy 
was  James  Montgomery  Flagg  who  is  today 
one  of  the  foremost  artists'  and  cartoonists  in 
the   United  States. 


The 

Mao^azine 

that  belongs 

to  joyous  youth 

Many  otherl]writers  and  artists  had  their 
first  early[work  published  in  the  St.  Nicholas 
League  competitions.  Badges  are  given  every 
month  for  best  work  in  drawing,  prose, 
poetry  and  photography.  Anyone  who  has 
read  St.  Nicholas  will  tell  you  that  it  is  full 
of  delightful  stories. 

Thrilling,  fascinating  stories 

in  every  issue   but  always 

clean  and  wholesome. 

St.  Nicholas  is  a  real  magazine  with  articles 
on  travel,  science  and  nature,  a  review  of 
world  events  for  youthful  minds,  a  department 
of  patriotic  work,  plenty  of  good  pictures  and 
verses  and  suggestions  for  games  and  things  to 
do. 

In  every  issue  there  is  a  charming  collection 
of  pictures,  'verses  and  stories  for  very  little 
children,  although  the  chief  part  of  the  maga- 
zine is  for  boys  and  girls  from  10  to  16  years. 

If  St.  Nicholas  is"not  coming  to  your  home, 
subscribe  for  it  now.  It  will  bring  good 
cheer  every  month,  widen  tlie  interests  of  the 
family  circle  and  ^encourage  gentleness  and 
manliness. 

Send  St.  Nicholas  to  some  worth  while  boy 
or  girl.  It  will  be  a  gift  of  pleasure  and  last- 
ing influence.  The  cost  is  so  little,  only  53 
a  year  or  S5  for  two  years — St.  Nicholas  is 
one  of  the  few  things  tliat  have  not  advanced 
in  price.  Send  check  or  money  order  with  the 
coupon  below  and  give  us  your  own  address  if 
you  want  us  to  send  a  charming  Christmas  gift 
card  to  the  recipient  in  your  behalf. 


St.  Nicholas  Subscription  Dept.  Ml,  3  53  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Enclosed         dollars  for  which  please  send  St.  Nicholas  for         years  to 


Name. 


Address 


Write  name  and  adJrejJ  of  giver  on  margin   below\ 


PRI VAT  E     SCHOOLS 


piNEHURST 

*     SCHOOL    * 

FOR    BOYS 

Piceburst     -     North  Carolina 

TERM   BEGINS  JANUARY  8,   1919 

<  uinbiiies  a  thorougli  coUeKC  preparatory'  course 
with  instruction  in  the  elements  of  militar>'  science, 
and  physical  training  in  accordance  with  modem 

military  ideals. 

R.  A.  DUCKWORTH-FORD,  F.R  C.S. 
Late  Captain  Royal  Fusiliers  ,  Headmaster 

R.  CLINTON  PLATT,  B.A.,  Oxford,  Assist.  Headmaster 

Kate  for  Boarding  Scholars,  $900  a  year,  payable 
half  yearly  in  advance. 

Address — Headmaster,  Pinehurst  School, 

PINEHURST.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MARION    INSTITUTE 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  COLLEGE 

One  of  the  distinctive  schools  of  A.merica 

Preparatory  for  Annapolis.  West  Point,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  Modeled  on  Government  Acadenries,  with  mili- 
tary training  under  War  Department.  Record  of  success<-3 
unsurpassed — repeatedly  \i'-0*,'f .  Unlimited  private  tutoruiK 
for  every  cadet  without  extra  cost.  Academic  Department 
offering  four  years  standard  preparatory  work,  four  years 
standard  college  work.  Knrollmcnt  from  every  btate  and 
territory  in  the  Union.  Applications  now  being  received 
for  term  beginning  January  I,  lttl9,  and  for  session  1919-20. 

For  catalogue,  address 
Col.  W.  L.  MURFEE.  Supt.     -     -     Marion.  Alabama 

Virginia.  Waynesboro. 

Fishburne  Military  School  ^dT^'n'::  wr"p?r" 

sonal  attention.  Itcsiiltful  military  training.  39th  year.  New  $G0.000 
fireproof  equipment.  Diploma  admits  to  all  colles'es.  Rates  ^00. 
Spring  encampment  near  famous  caverns  at  Grottoes  for  all  students. 
Catalojrue.     Mnjnr  Morgan  H.  (UinGiNS,  Principal,  Box  404. 

Milwaukee -Downer  Seminary 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Campus  of  Milwaukee-Downer  (  ollege. 
An  accredited  and  standard  school  for  girls.  A  six-year 
course  for  college  entrance  beginning  with  the  seventh 
grade.    Catalog  H.     Miss  MACY  D.  RODMAN,  Dean 

Ladies. 
1842. 
oric  Shen- 
andoah Valley  ci  \  irginia.  L  nsurpassed  climate,  modern 
equipment.  Students  from  31  states.  Courses:  Collegiate 
(3  years).  Preparatory  (4  years),  with  certificate  prisilcges. 
Ill usic.  Art  and  Uomestic  Science.    Catalog.     Staunton,  V». 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  I°tabiish7d' 

Term  began  .W- pi.  1.2th.      lu  ii,t    Ik-. I'ltiful  and  historic 


HOLLINS   COLLEGE 

FOR    WOMEN 

Founded  1842.  College  course  (4  years).  College  prepara- 
tory (2  years).  Limited  to  250  students.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Mist   MATTY   L.  COCKE.   President.      Box  313.   Hollins,   Va. 

WARD  BELMONT  SCHOOL 

FOR   GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Offers  a  si.x-year  course  of  study  embracing  two  years  of 
college.  Meets  exacting  <lemandsofa  most  discriminating 
patron. igi-.  For  iniorni.ition  address  The  Secretary, 
Belmont    Hei|}hts,    Box   I",    Nashville,    Tcnn. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School  ^rtard'JaclllfdVe'^ 

We  make  a  specialty  of  preparing  children  to  return  to  reg- 
ular school  work.  Individual  instruction.  Thorough  training 
in  household  arts,  woodwork,  gardening.  Gymnasium,  large 
grounds,  outdoor  life.  Open  all  year.  35  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia. For  booklet  address  Ulu  UrTrrrui.  Box  U  Urron,  I't. 

Bancroft  Training  School  ::,XZ^^V':^:n 

wlu'Nt;   nidital   drv€*l.ii>im'iit    has  n.>t  propipsscd  normally.     Wintri 
quart**!!*  in  >>rautiful  Philadolphia  sulmrh.      Summer  Hi-nu*  on  ria>t 
of  Maine.     Limited    attendance.      Re>ideiit  pliysirian,    10  toachcrb. 
29  uiir<ies  and  attendants.     Circular,  write, 
Nfw  .Ierset.   Had<lonfield.  E.  A.  FAtatNoroN.  M  P..  Pox  133. 

School    for    Exceptional    Children 

Every  facility,  in  a  suburban  home,  for  tlic  care  and  training 
ol  children  who.  through  mental  or  physical  disability,  arc 
unable  to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  14  miles  from 
Philadelphia.      Hooklet. 

MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Principal,  Box  160.  ROSLYN,  PennsTlTuia 

District  of  Commbia.  W  .iviunRton  (Suburbs) 

N.  1     n         1       P  '  *'*''"  *^*'  hiifhcr  education 

ational  rark  seminary  <>f' 


lllu-trRt. 


young  wcmpn.  Extrn- 

«ion  course!!  of  tu-oyt arii' 

Honir    Economim.   Florictiltuff, 

utlv    of 

.   n|>i«*i.     .'HMi--.^    >.      <.  .1.....  .  .   .1  .....  ,    ■   ■>.(,'..   i^ij.t,.  ,   ,    ,  I'HIOPnt. 

i|  l*o<ik  on  r»»<juf Ht  u*  H<»tf''»'rnr.  liox  167,  Forest  (Jlcn.  M<}, 


.t'llt'ifintr    work    nbnvo    liik'lt    "ch 
Art*  j\n.)  Oraflj*,   Music,   Tiiintintr 


,   „.   I'ramntic  Art,  systrmatic  5tutly    of 

the  NntionalCupital.    .Iamv^  K    Amknt.  A.M..  Ph.D..  LL.O..  PrrH 


PEDDIE 


A    SCHOOL 
FOR    BOYS 

Kibemllf  endowed.  Griiduiit<»(i  prepar*"*!  for  all  collcirrc.  Public 
aprakinK  and  music.  641  acrr  campus,  nwimminir  pool,  diamond,  (rrid- 
iron,  KVinna^vium.  L/iwer  school  for  nttys  from  11  to  14  yoara.  53rd 
year.     9  milcn  from  lYinccton,     Write  for  booklets  and  catalofr. 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LLD..  Headmaster.      Boi  12  P,  Highlslown,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Auto  Highways,  Trunk  Lines 

etc.,  within  50-mile  radius,  shown  in  beautiful 
3-color  map.  Also  valuable  data  for  the  manu- 
f.-icturer,  dealer  and  farmer.  FREE — a  postal 
will  briiip  vou  this  map. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
Department  Al  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE    of    forty    lessons    in    the    history,    form, 
structure  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story,  taught  by 

Or.  J.   Berg   lisenwein,  for  years 

Ivlitor   of  Liijpincott's. 

Two  important  contributors  to  the 
June  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  are 
H.  C.  S.  folks.  Our  students  are 
,  selling  right  along  to  leading  mag- 
\azines,  horn  the  ATLANTIC  down. 
One  busy  wife  and  mother  is  aver- 
aging over  $75  a  week  from  photo- 
play writing  alone. 

AIho  courses  in  Journalinni.  Ver- 
si6cation,  etc.       No  inrttitution  in 
better  equipped  to  train  for  suc- 
cessful   authorship.       150-Peite 
Esenwein  Catalog  Free.     Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  71,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

A  BIGGER  JOB? 

Over  20,000  roenand  wom^n  annually  prepare  for 
bjffher  poaitiona  tbru  Laiialle  traininfr.     Wr  ufTer 

EtccJalized  courses  in  Buaineos  AdininiBtxation; 
lisbcr  Accountancy;  Cunt  AccuuntiiiK;  Audit- 
ing; IntorHtato  Commcrco  and    Kjiilway  Traf- 
fic; Commercial  Law;  Buaineua  Letter  Writ- 
'  inar;  Law  (preparinsr  for  bar  oxumination  in 
any  atato):  BankioAr:  Commerciul   Spanisb: 
Bookkeepinsf  and  Kiemcntary  Accounting; 
Public  Speakinflr;  BuBiness  Ensliflb.    Train 
t>y  mail  in  your  aparo  time.    Let  our  corps 
of  .'IGObusineBHand  educational  oxpertn  help 
you.    Valuable  connuitinc  privilcHres  fret  to 
members.  LowcoBt;cafly  rnofithly  pnym<'ntH_ 
Write  now,  statins  tbbcouraa  In  which  Intarw 
•at*d  and  wl*  will  send  frt-e  cat^iloK  t^-llmic 
how  you  can  quickly  qualify  fur  an  intpoi'taDt, 
high-salaried  position  in  vour  cboni'n  ticld. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"World's  GTeaUomxtcmiQn  University*' 

Dept.  1252-R  Chicagro,  III. 


BONDS 

N«%u  and  Rtviatd  Edition 


Municipal    and 
Corporation 

By  Montgomery  Rollins 

A  CONCISE!   treatise   of  bonds  and  the  bond   buslnesa  In   handy 
pocket  volume.     Describes  all  types  of  bonds  with  authentic 
information  regarding  financinir  entailed  by  war  conditions, 
includins  Liberty  Loans  (First  to  Fourth,  inclusive). 

"Bonds'*  bound  in  flexible  red  leather.  Bookstores  or  from    tho 
Publishers  postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price,  85  Centa. 

Q!l|r  IFinanrial  ^ublialjing  (Homiiang 

.    Controlling  th«  Publications  of 

MONTOOHBRY  ROLLINS 

HEADQUARTERS  IN  AMERICA  FOR 

ALL  BOOKS  UPON  FINANCE 

17  JOY  STREET,    Dept.  A,    BOSTON.   MASS. 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  BoKue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  igoi.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  .Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogne,  President, 
1102  N.  Illinois  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Home  Study 

(27th  Year) 
Butiness  Communication.  Forms  of  Public 
Address  — and  more  than  400  other  Acpdcmic 
and  professional  courses  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondence.   Address: 

®Ije  Iniurraity  nf  QII|traga 

31  Division  9,    Chicago,  III. 


C  A  I  TT{^Q  to  Every  Seven  Families 
^  ■**^'^  *  V^kJ  That's  the  averafre  in  this 
Rich  Agricultural  Territory.  FREE— 3-Color 
Map  showing  Auto  Highways, Trunk  Lines,  etc. , 
within  radius  of  50  miles.  Also  contains  vakiable 
information  for  the  manufacturer,  dealer  and 
farmer.    Write  today. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
Department  CI OMAHA.  NEB. 

BUSINESS 


PIMTFP  A 

^^^^     J[     ^^  i^      of  your  own  and  earn  big 

annnaUnconie  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
meastne;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  ui  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  oueiiings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attena  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting, 
AciJicsi  Slephenion  LaboratorT,   3  Back  Bay,  Boiton,  Maw. 

RYE    BEACH    SCHOOT 

^         FOR    BACKWARD    CHILDREN         ""^ 

A  Bplcct  privuU^   honift   in   bfaiitirut  Wf«t*-hcnt«'r  County,  on   the   old 
Boston  Pout  Rond,  45  minuton  from  Crnnd  Contral  Station,  New  York. 
Indlvidiml  instruction.     Spooch  ilcf.H-ls  ooirt>rlfd. 
Mr».    ANNA    F,    BERAULT,   Prii     Ip.i'.  311  Po>;t  Ronrt,  Ryr,  N.  V. 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stnmmcrini;  school  till  you  get 
my  biR  new  FREE  book  and  sprci.il  rate.  Largeat  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world  curing  .tII  forms  of  defective 
siiecrh  by  advanced  n.itur.d   method        Write  today 

Nsitli-WMleni  Sdwol  for  StamnKrers,  be,  2324  Graod  An..  Miiwaukte.  Wit, 
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Secure  This  Set  of  Books 

Now  for  a  Christmas  Gift 
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e  walked 
im  Kind 


H  could  not  know,  standing  there 
in  his  bare  feet  and  his  rough 
clothes,  with  his  little  s<hoolirig, 
that  kings  would  do  hijn  honor  when  he 
died,  and  that  all  men  who  read  would 
mourn  a  friend. 

Me  could  not  dream  that  on^  day  his 
work  would  stand  in  Chinese,  in  Russian, 
in  many  languages  he  could  not  read- 
and  from  humble  doorman  to  proudest 
emj^eror,  all  would  be  gladdened  at  his 
coming. 

He  could  nrjt  know  that  through  it  all 
he  would  remain  as  simple,  as  democratic, 
as  he  was  that  day  as  a  boy  on  the 
Mississippi. 


TWAIN 


He  made  us  laugh,  so  that  we  had 
no  time  to  see  that  his  style  was 
sublime,  that  he  was  biblical  in 
simplicity,  that  he  was  to  America 
another  Lincoln  in  spirit. 

To  us  he  was  just  Mark  Twain — 
well-beloved,  one  of 
ourselves,  one  to|lauKh 
with,  one  to  go  to  for 
cheer,  one  to  go  to  for 
sane,  pointed  views. 
Now  he  is  gone,  the 
trenchant  pen  is  still. 
But  his  joyous  spirit 
is  still  with  us.    Mark 


25  VOLUMES 

Novels  Essays 

Short  Stories 

Travel  Humor 

History 


Twain's  smile   will  live  forever. 
lauKhtei  is  eternal. 

The  roiid  ahead  of  that  Ixiy  on  the 
river  hank  was  a  hard  one.  Before 
"Mark  Tw-ain,"  a  distinguished,  while- 
haired  man,  and  the  King  of  England 
walked   and  talke<i    together,  his  path 

was  set  with  trouble.  It 

was  a    truly    .American 

story — a    small     Ijegin 

ning — little  schooling — 

gO(>d  humor — and  final,  shining,  aatoundr 
Because  he  was  of  high  and  bra\*e  int' 

humor  as  deep  and  as  true  as  the  human 

had  struggled  with  life,  be  wa«  a  great 

are  great. 


mjji.     iK>  his  WMikj 


A  Big  Human  Soul     The  Great  American 


■ninr! 
•nnr 


nnn^ 
nnri' 


i    !|J|->i     tl:    li     'i 

Riiiifinn 


Perhaps  you  think  you 
have  read  a  gcxxl  deal  of 
Mark  Twain.  Are  you  sure? 
Have  you  read  all  the 
novels?  Have  you  read  all 
the  short  stories?  Have  you 
read  all  the  brilliant  fight- 
ing essays?  all  the  humorous 
ones  and  the  historical 
ones? 

Think  of  it  —  25  volumes 
filled  with  the  laughter  and 
the  tears  and  the  fiKhtutg  that 
made  Mark  Twain  s«)  wonder- 
ful. He  \a'as  a  N^untiful  giver 
of  joy  and  humor.  He  was 
yet  much  more.  for.  while  he 
laughed  with  the  «x>rM.  his 
lonely  spirit  struggled  with 
the  sadness  of  human  hfe 
and  sought  to  find  the  key. 
Beneath  the  laughter  is  a  big 
human  soul,  a  big  philosopher. 


He   was  an   American.     He  had   the  ideal'sm   d 

America — the    humor,   the    V."  ■" -     •'■■-   "^  •  i   •  g 

toward  a  bigger  thing,  the  - 

growing  up  in  a  shabby  littk  I ;.■ 

— a  pilot  — a  seeker  for  gold — a  printer — M 

was  moulded  on  the  frontier  of 'America.     1 .- 

ncss  of   the  West — the  ,fcarIesKnnw  .of  the  pionerr — 

the  clear  philosophy  of  the  country  1>'    •"-'  •-'-  - 

and  they  stayctJ  with  him  the  last  of 

later     days — when    Emperors    and     K 

Mandarin  and   plain   .\merican.   all   . 

him.     In    his    work    we    find    all    th-  ...e 

ridiculous  in  "Hucklebcrrj'  Finn"  to  '  le  erf 

"Joan  of  Arc"     '' ■ '  book  n...  ■ -r 

WTittcn  in  the  '  •   serene  ;. 

beauty,  as  loiti  ,i-  .1  m  ,   ,,<  '•    - 

write   two  such   books   as       i 

"Joan  of  Arc"  was  sublime  m  J"  vir:       m^  m......  auvi 

his  laughter  were  eternal ,  his  genius  will  ne\-cr  die. 


Low  Price  Sale  Must  Stop      / 

Mark  Twnin  wnntnl  e\-e-\i<nr  in    -Ni-rn-.i  ?o    -\»-r  r,  ir'    ..f   V  «  V...,  V«      *^     -nr   c'      / 


,n!5'-nf 


Mark  Twnin  wnntnl  e\-e-\i<nr  in    -Ni-rrt 
the  l.i.st  tl 
own  it,     ' 

jaOOand.'    .  ...:.,     . 

to  read,  and  ii'  :ioe  low. 

now  wv  hn\*e 'v  *.ll    it    :u 

imi> 
edi' 

A  liv, ^ 

price   was  a   \Tr\-    sniull   one.      it 

niiiWfd  it.     But  n.-iw  the  prire  miwt 

at  once,    Yo" 

want  a  set  at  t 

w  ill  goon  lie  » 1 1 : 

more  for  >'Our  Myrk    Iw 

sight       There  «ill  ne\"er 

at    ;'  e.       .Ni-w    is  \-.'i.i    1  ;>;..  :i..m;\    i 

!«a\ .  <  the  lime  to  scnJ  the  coi^Km  to 

get  >  11.  y*' 

HARPER  «&:  BROTHERS    /  "^ 


f"  '  .->!  hr  ,-» 
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/ 
/ 

/ 

/    Mam* 


F.if.iWi.t>io.<  tsn 
Franklin  Square  New  York 
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Make  Your  Christmas  Gifts 

°  .0 

Give  Both  Pleasure  and  Help 


Here  are  suggestions  for  Christmas  gifts  that  will  bring  to  your 
friends  both  cheer    for    Christmas    and    benefit    for    the    whole  year.      Good    books    mean    lasting 
usefulness  and  pleasure — let  them  solve  the  "Christmas-present  problem"  for  you  this  yeeir. 


Worth-while  New  Books  For 
Thoughtful  People 

Give  these  vital  and  valuable  new 
hooks.  They  will  he  thoroughly 
iippreciated  as  gifts  which  recog- 
nize the  good  taste  and  intelligence 
i   of  the  recipient. 

The  Soldier's  Service  Dictionary 

•  if  English  and  French  Words  and  Phrases  with  the 
I'  rench  Equivalents  Carefully  Pronounced.  Edited 
lyFrank  H.  Vizetelly.Litt.  D.,LL.D.  Ilereisone 
I ''  the  finest  gifts  you  could  give  a  soldier  friend — 
r  one  who  expects  to  be  called.  This  book  will 
Live  him  a  knowledge  of  war-time  French,  so  that 
lie  can  speak  it  fluently  and  understand  it  easily. 

Jit  contains,  in  one  alphabetical  order.  lo.ooo 
terms  that  the  American  in  France  will  find  essen- 
tial to  his  comfort  —  conversational  expressions, 
mi'itary  commands,  technical  phrases,  etc.,  etc., 
with  the  French  pronunciation  given  accurately 
and  simply.  Strongly  endorsed  by  many  U.  S.  A. 
Camp  Commanders.  Pocket-sized,  bound  in  weather-proof  khaki,  and 
furnished  with  thumb-notch  index. 

Price  $i.2S  net;  by  mail,  $1.29. 

Inspiration  and  Ideals 

By  Grenville  Kleiser.  This  splendid  book  is  a  constant  source  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement.  It  contains  365  bright  chapters — one  for  each  day  in  the 
year — which  give  help  and  enthusiasm  in  meeting  the  problems  and  difficulties 
of  daily  life.  A  delightful  book  to  use  as  a  gift.  It  is  "pleasing  and  beneficial 
to  the  average  reader,"  says  Hudson  Maxim.  Handsomely  bound  in  blue 
cloth,  with  gold  decorations,  and  silk  book-mark. 

Price  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Expressive  English 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.II.D.  This  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  books  on 
the  English  language.  The  Author  places  tneaning  above  every  other  con- 
sideration in  writing  and  speaking,  and  he  shows  hjw  the  writer  or  speaker  can 
convey  the  exact  impression  he  wishes  to  convey,  with  the  greatest  power  and 
beauty.  All  phases  of  English  expression  are)  treated  in  a  most  helpful  way 
that  puts  the  full  power  of  the  language  at  the  command  of  the  reader.  Never 
has  there  appeared  a  book  that  presents  the  subject  in  a  more  modern  and 
usable  way.    Cloth  bound,  474  pages. 

Price  $1.60  net;  by  mail,  $1.72. 

How  to  Choose  the  Right  Vocation 

By  Holmes  W.  Merton.  Here  is  a  book  that  will  be  prized  highly  by  every 
thinking  man  and  woman.  It  explains  thoroughly  and  simply  how  a  man  can 
analyze  his  own  abilities  and  characteristics  so  that  he  will  know  what  place  in 
business  or  professional  life  will  give  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  success, 
1400  distinct  vocations  are  treated,  and  the  requirements  for  each  are  explained. 
This  is  an  invaluable  book  for  those  who  want  to  know  themselves. 

"By  following  the  inatructiona  Riven  by  Mr.  Morton,  young  men  and  women  may 
be  saved  years  of  wasted  eflfort  and  disappointment." — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Price,  cloth  bound,  J/.jo  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

The  New  Archeological  Discoveries 

And  Their  Bearing  Upon  the  New  Testament  and  the  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Primitive  Church.  By  Camden  M.  t-obern,  D.U., 
Litt.D.  An  intensely  interesting  description  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  during  the  recent  excavating  in  the 
Near  East.  The  descriptions  of  the  papyri  and  other  finds  dug 
up  in  catacombs  and  temple  ruins,  give  intimate  and  fascinating 
pictures  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  people  of  apostolic  times. 
Many  of  these  revelations  give  striking  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  Bible's  geography  and  history.  Large  cloth  bound  volume, 
beautifully  illustrated. 

Price  $3.00  net;  by  mail.  $3.16. 

The  Rose-bush  of  a  Thousand  Years 

By  Mabel  Wagnalls.  Jcliiic  the  little  I'rcnili  artist  s  model,  had 
no  right  to  enter  the  forbidden  grounds  of  the  monastery — but 
she  went.  Her  escapade  had  far-reaching  results  that  were  never 
expected,  and  prciwred  the  way  for  the  beautiful  climax  of  this 
unusual  and  delightful  story.  The  great  screen  drama,  Rcx'dation. 
with  Mme,  Naziniova  is  bascfl  upon  this  stof>',  and  the  book  is 
illustrated  with  eight  full-page  photographs  showing  Mme. 
Nazimova  as  she  appeared  in  the  play.  Cloth  bound. 
Price  7S  cents  net;  by  mail,  83  cents. 


Delight  Your  Little  Folks  With 
These  Fascinating  Stories 

Give  them  the  entertainment 
and  education  that  are  com- 
bined in  these  inspiring  chil- 
dren's books  and  you  will 
develop  their  appetites  for 
wholesome  and  instructive 
reading. 

Knowing 
Insects  Through  Stories 

By  Floyd  Bralliar.  Here  we  have  the 
amazing  truths  of  insect  life  unfolded  in 
simple  language  in  the  form  of  stories 
that  will  fascinate  both  children  and 
adults.  Bees,  butterflies,  moths,  grass- 
hoppers, wasps,  ants,  flies  and  other  deni- 
zens of  the  woods  and  fields  are  described 
in  a  particularly  interesting  and  non- 
technical way.  The  book  is  handsomely 
illustrated  with  six  colored  plates  and  six  half-tones.  Cloth  bound. 
Price  $1.60  net;  by  mail,  $1.72. 

The  Boy*s  Book  of  Buccaneers 

By  Eric  Wood.  Here  is  a  book  that  will  delight  the  heart  of  every  real  boy, 
full  of  the  romance  and  intensity  of  sea-adventure.  It  is  thronged  with  as  pic- 
turesque a  crowd  of  freebooters  as  ever  scuttled  a  ship,  and  their  stories  are  told 
vividly  and  fascinatingly,  but  with  care  not  to  make  the  name  "pirate"  syn- 
onymous with  "  hero."  The  author  is  well  known  for  his  wholesome  books  for 
boys.    Cloth  bound,  with  fine  illustrations  in  colors. 

Price  $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

The  Boy*s  Book  of  Pioneers 

By  Eric  Wood.  A  collection  of  stirring  true  stories  of  the  world's  great  pio- 
neers in  all  lines  of  achievement.  Descriptions  of  the  brave  deeds  of  discover- 
ers such  as  Livingstone,  Stanley,  Amundsen.  Peary,  etc.  Tales  of  pioneers  of 
Liberty  such  as  Lincoln  and  John  Brown;  pioneers  of  the  air.  of  the  railroad, 
etc.  These  stories,  told  so  grippingly,  will  give  your  boy  invaluable  informa- 
tion and  implant  in  him  ideals  of  courage  and  manliness.  Cloth  bound  and 
illustrated  in  colors. 

Price  $1.50  net;  by  mail.  $1.62. 

The  Boy*s  Book  of  the  Sea 

By  Eric  Wood.  A  great  book  that  will  quicken  the  pulse  of  ever>-  boy  with  red 
blood  in  his  veins.  Enthralling  tales  of  the  ocean,  full  of  romance  and  mystery 
of  the  sea  from  the  days  of  Columbus  and  Diaz  to  thrilling  fights  between 
modern  battle-cruisers.  Tells  of  naval  warfare,  new  and  old;  Morgan, 
buccaneer  and  governor;  Drake's  raid  on  the  Spanish  main;  blockade  running; 
modern  corsairs;  the  Titanic  disaster,  etc.  Cloth  bound  and  illustrated  in 
colors. 

Price  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 


All  About  Inventions  and  Discoveries 

The  fascinating  story  of  modern  .scientific  and  mechanical  achieve- 
ment, by  F.  A.  Talbot.  Describes  the  invention  and  development 
of  many  of  the  world's  greatest  wonders  such  as  Wireless 
Tdegrailliy;  The  Talking  Machine;  The  Modern  Submarine; 
Moving  Pictures;  The  Automobile;  The  Flying  Machines:  and 
many  others.  This  is  a  book  that  will  both  fascinate  and  educate 
boys  and  girls.  Large  book,  cloth  bound,  profusely  illustrated. 
Price  $2.00  net;  by  mail,  $2.16. 


All  About  Engines 

By  Edward  Cressey.  This  intensely  interesting  and  instructive 
volume  describes  the  origin  and  development  of  engines  from 
the  first  invention  by  Watt  to  the  modern  aeroplane  engine. 
The  locomotive,  steam  pump,  gas,  petrol,  and  oil  engines,  and 
other  allied  subjects  are  treated  in  all  their  phases,  with  scores 
of  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Just  the  book  for  the  youngster 
with  a  mechanical  bent. 

Price  $2.00  net;  by  mail,  $2.12. 


Get  These  Books  at  Any  Bookstore  or  Direct  from 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Overalls  on  Salesmen! 

IN  a  purchasing  agent's  office  in  the  morning; 
in  the  afternoon,  in  overalls,  packing  a  pump 
in  the  engine  room,  building  a  baffle-wall  or  meas- 
uring power  piping  to  be  insulated;  or  a-top  of  a 
building  inspecting  or  superintending  a  roofing 
job — this  is  not  your  idea,  perhaps,  of  a  salesman's 
routine  day. 

But  Johns-Manville  salesmen  have  never  been  of  the  kid- 
glove  variety.  They  are  first  of  all  sales-engineers,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  just  and  lasting  pride  to  us  that  the  emergencies 
of  war-time  found  them  ready. 

How  to  save  heat  and  fuel,  how  to  guard  against  fire — these 
are  the  lessons  they  have  carried  into  countless  plants  the 
country  over.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  their  man- 
to-man  methods  of  preaching  Asbestos  and  Conservation, our 
salesmen  have  rendered  here  at  home  a  distinct  service  to 
the  nation,  have  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  war-machine,  have  helped  the  country  in  no  small 
vray  to  weather  a  national  fuel  crisis. 

So  we  are  proud  that  our  men,  appearing  to  advantage 
whether  in  business  garb  or  overalls,  have  so  completely 
justified  the  basic  Johns-Manville  policy.  This  policy  is 
Service — the  basis  on  which  our  goods  are  sold,  the  basis 
on  which  the  properties  of  Asbestos  are  exploited,  the  very 
platform  of  our  business.  And  as  a  personification  of  this 
policy,  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  creditable  to  Johns- 
Manville  than  our  salesmen  in  overalls,  "helping  out." 


AsbestosandMapneaia 
Heattnsulations.Psck- 
Ings.ReTrac  t  ur  y  Ce- 
ments, Steum  Trapa, 
and  other  Power  Plant 
MatenaU;  Asbestoa 
Roofings  and  Shingles; 
Elecrical  Products; 
Asbestos  Br  a keLining, 
Fire  Extinguibhert, 
Specdomelera. 
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With  this  Mueller  Fixture  you  can  shampoo  your  hair   as  often 
as  you  wish,  right  in  your  own  home. 

A  Christmas  Gift  for  all  the  Family 

Every  home  should  have  one  or  more  MUELLER  Shampoo  Fixtures — 
for  both  convenience  and  economy.  This  fixture  can  be  quickly  installed  in 
your  home  at  modest  cost,  by  any  good  plumber.  It  discharges  hot,  tempered 
or  cold  water,  in  any  volume  desired,  from  either  spout  or  sprayer. 

This  useful  MUELLER  Fixture  will  last  a  lifetime— will  render  a  real  service  which 
every  member  of  the  family  will  appreciate — and  will  pay  for  itself  in  the  actual  saving  of 
both  time  and  money.  '• 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


Mueller     R  a  p  i  d  a  c  :::::: 

(rapid    action)   Faucets   em-  jj 

body   the    famous    Seven  jj 

Points   of  Supremacy — are  jj 

protected  by  basic  patents —  jj 

are  tested  to  stand  four  times  jj 

the  normal  water  pressure —  jj 

and  are  fully  warranted.  jj 

Every  MUELLER  Faucet  jj 
is  made  of  Muellerile — a  spe-  ji 
cial  metal  that  is  85  %  pure  j! 
copper.  Muellerile  is  more  ij 
durable, resists  corrosion  bet-  jj 
ter,  and  takes  a  finer  finish  jj.... 
than  ordinary  brass  (which 
rarely  contains  even  6Q%  copper). 

The  first  cost  of  MUELLER  Faucets  is 
slightly  more  than  inferior  fixtures— but  the 
saving  in  repairs  quickly  offsets  the  differ- 
ence in  cost — for  Mueller  Fixtures  give 
a  lifetime  of  dependable  service. 


During  three  score  years 
Mueller  has  built  an 
enviable  reputation  —  for 
quality,  for  leadership,  for 
dependability.  Today  the 
name  MUELLER  on  any 
plumbing  device  is  a  guar- 
anty of  lasting   satisfaction. 

Whenever  you  build,  in- 
struct your  architect  to  spec- 
ify Mueller  on  your 
plumbing  plans.  Whenever 
you     buy     Plumbing     Fix- 

;::::::::::::::::::::;::::jj       tureS,     SCC     that     the     name 

Mueller  is  branded  on 
each  faucet.     It  is  your  pro- 
tection against  future  annoyance  and  need- 
less repairs. 

Write  us  today  for  the  free  book,  "De- 
pendable Plumbing."  It  gives  many  valuable 
suggestions  for  those  who  expect  to  build. 

H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL,,  U.  S  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.— San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia,  Ont.  Canada 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of   Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muelierite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4-TSpecial  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double  .pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7— Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 
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REMOBILIZIKG  FOR  PEACE 


OUR  WAIl-MACHl^'E  is  now  opcruliiiK  baf.kward,  so 
that  even  if  it  had  no  l)rakes,  as  a  paragrapluT  once 
remarked,  it  s(H'ms  at  least  to  have  a  reverse  lever. 
The  people  who  complained  that  we  were  "not  getting  into  the 
war  fast  enough"  an;  now  beginning  to  say  that  we  are  too  slow 
in  getting  out.  But  they  are  reminded  by  various  «'ditors  that 
the  task  of  putting  four  million  soldiers  back  into  civil  life  and 
replacing  the  nation's  business  on  a  peace  instead  of  a  war  basis 
is  not  simjjle.  The  fact  that  our  men  were  just  beginning  to 
figlit  makes  our  pr()))lem  easier  in  one  way  than  that  of  our 
Allies,  Mr.  Charles  II.  Grasty  writes  from  Paris  to  the  New  York 
Times.  Four  years  of  war,  he  observes,  have  transformed 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  Englishmen  into  soldiers;  "our 
adaptable  men  have  taken,  hold  of  war  enthusiastically  and  ef- 
ficiently, but  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  still  essentially  un- 
changed and  will  go  back  as  eagerly  to  work  as  before  the  war." 
"How  soon  will  the  boys  come  back?"  is  a  question  which  is 
being  eagerly  and  anxiously  put  by  parents  and  friends  of  the 
men  who  have  gone  overseas.  Our  military  authorities  have 
answered  that  the  men  will  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  that,  it  is  explained,  does  not  mean  at  once.  The  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  recalls  that  between  the  last  battle  or  armistice 
and  final  demol)ili/.ation  of  trooi)s  there  elapsed  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  thirteen  months;  in  the  Boer  War,  ten  months; 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  sixteen  months;  iii  the  Turco- 
Russian  War,  eighteen  months;  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
twenty-eight  months;  in  our  own  Civil  War,  seventeen  months. 
The  Michigan  editor  comments: 

"In  none  of  these  other  struggles  were  there  any  such  post- 
war policing  i)roblems  as  confront  us  to-day ;  and  in  none  of  tlie.se 
wars  was  there  any  su<'h  tremendous  Imlk  of  men  involved  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  homeland.  Ofl'setting  these  con- 
templations is  the  fact  that  our  Government  has  learned  the 
art  of  working  hunuin  miracles  since  a  year  ago  last  April.  Our 
Government  is  constantly  accomplishing  the  seemingly  im- 
possible. Nevertheless,  sanity  compels  us  to  look  probabilities 
in  the  face;  and  these  probabiliti(>s  warn  us  that  if  our  wliole 
Army  is  demobilized  in  twelv(>  months  it  will  hv  a  comparative 
record  surpassing  anything  in  the  story  of  mankind." 

Of  the  2,2()0,()0()  American  soldiers  in  Europe,  it  is  generall\ 
estimated  that  half  will  be  needed  for  o<'cui)ation  duty  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere.  The  homeward  movemi'nt  of  the  otht>rs 
has  already  begun.  (\)nstrnction  in  France  has  been  stopt 
and  contracts  for  army  suiiplies  canceled.  The  actual  hoin«^ 
ward  shipment  of  tlie  men  will  l)i>  delayed  by  the  necessity  for 
using  both  the  French  railroads  and  the  available  merchant 
marine  for  ihv  shii>nu>nl  of  food  and  othiT  sujiplies  to  thos»> 
who  need  it,  while  Great  liritain  will  want  her  own  ships  for 
sending  home  her  colonial  armies.  The  first  men  to  come  home 
will  be  the  sick  and  the  conval«>scent  wounded,  then  will  «'onie 
troops  in  various  auxiliary  services,  such  as  a\iators,  gas  and 
tank  troops,  and  replaciMutMit   units.     The  combat  troops  will 


follow  either  in  order  of  certainty  of  employment  at  home  or  on 
a  geographical  basis.  In  any  event,  says  General  March,  they 
will  not  "sneak  into  the  country."  Bj'  spring,  some  pn^sa 
writ^irs  think,  the  whole  Unit<^  States  Arnay  except  the  troops 
needed  for  police  duty  in  Europe  will  be  on  the  way  home. 

Tile  armv  of  occujiation,  many  of  our  wlitors  believe,  will 
be  in  Europe  for  months,  perhaps  for  a  year.  The  Charleston 
(W.  Va.y  Mail  reminds  us  that  "the  war  is  not  yet  over"  and 
Germany  must  be  forced  to  accept  the  peace  t^-rms.  This 
paper  thinks  that  the  work  of  occupation  in  Germany  should 
be  done  mainly  by  the  Unit«I  States,  wliich  has  had  "fewer 
losses  than  any  other  nation."  The  New  York  Evening  .STun 
similarly  demands  that  we  should  do  our  full  share  of  the  police 
duty.  "We  left  mo.st  of  the  work  of  saving  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion to  others,"  it  says;  "let  us  not  drop  our  smaller  part  of 
the  burden  before  the  job  is  done."  The  Chattanooga  Newt 
reminds  us  that  the  German  Army  is  still  intact  and  has  not 
surrendered  its  small  arms,  and  warns  us  that  the  -Vrmy  may 
r(>new  the  war  or  the  German  people  may  themselves  call  us  in 
to  H'store  order.  Then,  says  the  Tojx'ka  Capital,  there  is 
Russia  to  be  saved,  and  it  expects  a  large  American  army  to* be 
maintained  in  Europe  and  Asia  "for  a  matter  rather  of  n'^wtb 
than  of  months."  The  Washington  Poxl  does  not  believe  the 
American  troops  now  on  Girman  soil  will  leave  "for  many 
years,  if  ever."  American  occupation  of  German  territory  tnay 
sound  "preposterous"  at  this  moment,  but  "how  will  it  sound 
at  the  end  of  the  tw»'nty-year  period  when  G<'nnany  has  repaid 
only  oni'-fiftli  or  one-t«'nth  of  the  enormous  debt  tliat  she  owes 
to  the  world?"  The  Charleston  Ncirs  and  Courier,  on  the 
other  hand,  wants  a  minimum  of  police  work,  and  does  not 
consider  it  "our  business  or  that  of  our  allies  to  use  armies  in 
order  to  establish  in  Central  Europe  any  particular  government 
or  form  of  go\«Tnment."  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  our 
entrance  into  the  war  Mr.  Hearst's  papers  dtK'lainied  afiainst 
sending  any  of  our  boys  to  take  i)art  in  a  European  quarrel, 
and  our  readers  may  be  int4'rested  in  knowing  their  attitude 
now.  They  demand  that  the  Government  should  at  onec 
"bring  the  boys  home."  The  New  York  Atncrican  docluvs 
thitt  America's  object  in  tlie  war  is  aceomplishiHl ;  it  observes 
that  our  associates,  great  and  small,  will  gvi  t«»rritorial  or  other 
eomi>ensations,  and  argues  that  — 

"If  the  I'nited  States  is  too  fon'ign  to  Europe  to  have  any 
part  of  its  war-costs  reimbursetl  out  of  Europe's  a-ss«'ts.  it  vfry 
reasonably  follows  that  the  United  St,'Jtes  is  also  f< 
to  Europe  to  be  under  no  earthly  obligation  to  incn.. 
assets  by  carrying  on  the  expensive  work  of  jHilioing  Eun' 
states  which  are  in  ilisorder. 

"  l..«'t  the  European  go\ernments  which  are  pocketing  the 
gains  of  the  war  we  won  for  them  pay  the  cost  of  their  own 
police  forces." 

The  jmiblems  to  be  face«i  "in  demobilizing  the  1.7.V1.()0(>  Uitn 
in  the  camps  in  this  country  are  of  a  similar  natun\  at  l«>asl  m 
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the  great  difficulty  in  reabsorbing  them  into  industry.  This 
difficulty  is  being  met  by  their  gradual  demobilization  and  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  Government  and  private  employers  in 
furnishing  employment.  On  November  16,  General  March 
issued  orders  for  the  demobilization  of  the  first  200,000.  His 
plan  to  release  them  by  military  units  has  been  modified,  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  correspondents,  after  conferences  between 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  some  of  the 
Government's  special  labor  authorities.  It  has  now  been  decided, 
according  to  the  New  York  Tribune's  correspondent,  to  discharge 
the  men  according  to  territorial  and  occupational  classifications. 
First  of  all,  the  soldiers  from  the  great  agricultural  States  will  be 


Ccipyrightcd  by  the  George  Alattlicw  Adams  t-ervice. 

WHY  NOT  GO  DOWN  SIMULTANEOUSLY  ? 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

released  as  soon  as  possible  to  help  meet  the  farm-laborshortage. 
Industrial  groups  will  then  be  demobilized  in  the  following  order: 

"First — Immediate  release  of  all  men  who  were  employed  in 
food-production. 

"Secondly — Early  release  of  skilled  men  in  ship-building  trades 
or  adaptable  to  them.    . 

"Thirdly — Discharge  of  men  who  were  on  railroads  or  Avho 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad  supplies. 

"Fourthly — Miners,  especially  the  anthracite  coal-miners. 

"Fifthly — All  kcymen  in  industry,  such  as  managers  of  busi- 
ness, executives,  technical  experts,  proprietors  of  business,  etc. 

"Sixthly — Men  who  are  self-supporting,  professional  men  and 
all  others  who  are  likely  to  be  able  to  look  out  for  themselves, 
and  all  men  who  are  promised  or  are  certain  of  jobs." 

In  order  that  there  may  be  work  for  every  man  as  he, leaves, 
the  War  Industries  Board  is  sending  out  questionnaires  to  em- 
ployers asking  about  their  needs  for  men.  At  the  same  time  the 
draft  boards  which  inducted  the  men  into  miUtary  service  are 
being  made  use  of  to  see  that  the  men  arc  helped  into  the  right 
jobs  when  they  go  home.  The  United  States  Employment 
Service  is  making  a  survey  of  the  labor  situation  in  industrial 
centers.  The  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufao 
turers  expects  every  discharged  soldier  to  find  a  warm  welcome 
when  he  seeks  employment  at  his  former  work,  and  says: 

"The  one  outstanding  obligation  of  every  manufacturer  now 
is  to  bo  ready  to  take  back  into  his  plant  the  men  who  dropt 
their  work  to  place  their  lives  at  the  disjiosal  of  the  nation.  It 
is  their  plain  duty  to  have  an  'open  door'  for  a  return  to  oppor- 
tunity and  prosperity  of  every  American  soldier  and  sailor  who 
seeks  to  return  to  his  former  employment  and  occupation." 

The  draft  ]>oards  and  employers  of  Illinois  will  see  to  it  that 
"the   175,IXX)  soldiers  and  sailors  from  Chicago,  will  get  their 


jobs  back  or  be  promoted  to  better  ones,"  according  to  a  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  World.  This  paper  has  telegraphed  to  a 
number  of  the  large  employers  of  the  countrj-  and  finds  that, 
practically  without  exception  or  qualification,  they  will  have 
room  for  every  employee  who  has  been  absent  on  war-service. 
Some  of  the  concerns  making  such  statements  are:  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Armour  &  Company,  Marshall 
Field  <fc  Company,  the  National  Cloak  and  Suit  Company, 
the  International  Pulp  Company,  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  the  American  Woolen  Company,  and  the 
Maxwell    Motor  Car  Company. 

But  all  this  willingness  to  provide  jobs  would  be  of  no  avail 
if  there  was  not  work  to  be  done.  Prospects,  says  the  Indian- 
apolis News — and  scores  of  its  contemporaries  agree — are  for 
"a  period  of  unusual  prosperity  with  plenty  of  work  for  all." 
For  one  thing,  "the  withdrawal  of  war-orders  ought  to  be 
almost  completely  ofl'set  by  the  increased  demands  for  peace 
goods  which  have  been  shoved  aflde  for  four  years."  The 
New  York  Times  points  out  that —  . 

"Construction  enterprises  of  both  public  and  private  nature, 
which  have  been  in  abejance  for  a  couple  of  years  or  more, 
will  call  for  the  employment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. 
The  great  ship-building  plants,  an  entirely  new  industry,  will 
continue  in  full  blast.  Work  for  foreign  reconstruction  will 
also  require  the  services  of  all  kinds  of  handicraftsmen,  and  the 
need  of  clothing  in  different  foreign  countries  will  help  keep  busy 
the  textile-mills,  shoe-factories,  and  other  establishments. 

"Then,  too,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  labor  situation. 
In  normal  times  it  was  necessary  to  keep  getting  new  human 
working  material  from  abroad  in  order  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  country.  This  immifiration  has  virtually  ceased. 
In  the  year  1914  more  than  1.200,000  foreigners  came  here,  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  absorbinfj  them.  Why  should  there 
he  any  great  commotion  in  absorbing  a  few  million  returning 
Americans  coming  back  gradually,  especially  as  there  is  now  an 
efficient  organization  for  securing  employment  for  them,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  immigrants?" 

We  are  reminded  bj-  the  financial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  that  there  is  an  estimated  shortage  of  three  millions  of 
farm-laborers,  and  that  all  farm-workers  who  went  into  the 
Army  or  the  munitions-factories  are  sure  of  reemployment  on  the 
farms.  Young  Americans  who  have  joined  the  Navy  and  wish 
to  continue  a  sailor's  life  will  find  an  opportunity  awaiting 
them  in  our  new  merchant  marine,  the  Dallas  News  points  out. 

The  United  States  Government  is  preparing  through  its  War 
Labor  Policies  Board  a  program  of  aftt-r-war  readjustment  in- 
tended to  prevent  unemployment,  lowering  of  labor  standards 
and  wages,  and  possible  business  depression.  The  first  step, 
we  read  in  the  New  York  Tribune's  Washington  correspondence, 
is  to  be  the  inauguration  of  public  works  on  a  large  scale,  in- 
cluding irrigatioii  and  rtH-laniation  projects,  highways,  water- 
ways, and  railway  construction.  An  appeal  is  to  bo  issued  to 
States  and  municipalities  to  resume  at  once  all  public  work 
which  had  been  curtailed  or  abandoned  liecause  of  the  war. 
In  the  third  place,  the  War  Finauee  Board,  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  Congress  will  l>o 
asked  to  cooperate  in  the  conversion  of  war-jilants  to  peace  plants. 
Th(>  curtailed  and  supprest  "iion-essentiar'  industries  will  bo 
helped  to  get  back  to  normal  as  soon  as  i>ossible.  Soldier  labor 
and  war-work  labor  are  to  be  diverted  to  tlie  farms  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Finally,  it  is  planned  to  utilize  our  soldiers  abroad  as  long 
as  possible  in  the  labor  of  reconstruction  in  Europe. 

Besides  the  soldiers,  there  is  the  great  armj-  of  workers  in  war- 
industry.  For  their  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  their  employers 
there  is  to  be,  according  to  A.ssistant  Secretary-  of  War  Crowell, 
"a  tapering  off  of  war-work,  giving  time  for  industrial  readjust- 
ment and  for  the  industry  to  take  up  civilian  work."  Brig.- 
Gen.  G\iy  E.  Tripp,  who  has  just  returned  K)  his  duties  with  the 
Westinghouse  Company,  declares  tliat  the  transition  to  a  peace 
basis  will  be  "largely  accomiilished  within  six  months." 
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WHY   MR.    MCADOO   RESIGNS 

To  CJtEATE  A  MYSTERY,  the  simplest  procedure 
for  a  public  man  is  to  make  a  j)lain  statement  of  fa^rt, 
remarks  some  editorial  observers  as  they  note  the  in- 
credulity, not  to  say  suspicion,  that  ffniels  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  William  Oibbs  M(;Ado(),  Seeretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Director-General  of  Railroads.  He  is  to  retire  as  Railroad 
Director  on  January  1,  and  leaves  the  Treasury  D«;partment 
upon  the  appointment  of  his  successor  by  the  Preside-nt.  In  his 
letter  of  resignation,  Mr.  MoAdoo  tells  the  President  that  while 
he  does  not  wisli  to  convey  the  impression  that  there  is  any  juituai 
impairment  of  his  health,  yet  "as  a  result  of  long  overwork  1 
need  a  reasonable  pcsriod  of  genuine  jest  to  replenish  my  energj'." 
But  more  than  this,  Mr.  McAdoo  writes,  "I  must,  for  the  sake 
of  my  family,  get  back  to  i>rivate  life,  to  retrieve  my  personal 
fortune."  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  believes  the  country 
will  "unanimously  regret"  the  retirement  of  Mr.  McAdoo, 
whose  going  is  "a  catastrophe;  for  tlu-  Wilson  Administration." 
This  daily  reminds  us  that  Ijefore  pc'oph;  had  crystallized  emo- 
tionally on  the  war  and  while  yet  "many  wavered  in  a  twilight 
zone  between  physical  force  and  moral  suasion,  his  was  the  voice 
that  never  faltered,  his  the  vision  that  could  not  be  deflected." 
If  there  be  reasons  for  his  retirement  other  than  those  that  ap- 
pear on  the  surface,  they  will  develop  later,  says  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  (Rep.),  which  at  the  nioiuent  (confesses  gratitude  to 
a  man  who  "whatever  his  mistakes  may  have  been — and  frankly 
we  believe  he  made  as  few  mistakes  as  any  man  who  could  have 
been  called  to  the  post — served  his  country  Avell  in  the  hour  of 
its  need."  The  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.)  acknowledges  that 
Mr.  McAdoo  has  been  "a  hard  and  energetic  worker,  and  that 
his  duties  have  been  exacting,"  and  adds: 

"His  term  has  covered  a  period  of  transition  in  the  lianking 
laws  of  the  country  and  of  unusual  stress  on  account  of  the  war- 
financing.  The  country  has  financed  the  war  without  serious 
difficulty,  and  whatever  credit  is  due  Mr.  McAdoo  for  this  he  is 
welcome  to.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition  when  we  went  into  the 
w^ar  and  able  to  have  borne  even  a  heavier  burden.  So  far  as 
the  Treasury  Department  has  been  responsible  for  the  character 
of  the  war-revenue  bills,  it  is  not  free  from  criticism. 

"In  lifting  the  railroads  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency,  Mr. 
McAdoo  has  had  two  powerful  levcTs  that  the  managers  of  the 
roads  under  the  old  condition  were  unable  to  use.  He  has 
boosted  freight-  and  passenger-rates  to  unheard-of  figures  and  Ik; 
has  consolidated  them  in  a  way  that  would  have  horrified  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  trust  'busters'  in  the 
days  before  the  war.  Even  with  the.se  powerful  and  most  use- 
ful instruments  in  his  hands,  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  McAdoo  has 
increased  the  country's  railroad  efficiency  except  in  respect  to 
the  government  l)usincss,  and  he  has  failed  to  make  ther.i  pay. 
There  is  some  fear  when  he  and  his  successor  are  through  witii 
them,  if  they  do  get  through,  the  roads  will  l)e  in  worse  phj'sical 
condition  than  wlien  he  took  hold." 

Among  Democratic  journals  we  find  the  Raleigh  Netcs  avd 
Observer  ranking  Mr.  Me.\<loo  "among  the  greatest  of  tlu'  na- 
tion's Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,"  under  whose  administration 
it  has  been  "taken  out  from  under  the  control  of  Wall  Street 
and  its  powers  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  public."  -  The 
Pittsburg  Sun  (Dem.)  also  warmly  i)raises  Mr.  McAdoo,  who 
has  been  "an  able  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  public,  and  his 
work  has  been  beneficiial  to  the  nation."  Th(>  Ri«'hmond 
Virginian  (Dem.)  and  the  Charleston  Neu's  n7id  Courier  (Dem.) 
believe  it  will  not  be  easy  for  l*resident  Wilson  to  fill 
Mr.  McAdoo's  place  either  as  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  or  as 
administrator  of  tlie  railways,  anil  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  i^lmi. 
Dem.)  assures  us  that  few  men  have  ever  left  the  Cabinet  with 
a  finer  record,  and  "no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  since  the  days 
of  Hamilton  supported   heavier  resjionsibilities." 

But  the  Now  York  Sun  (Ind.)  is  one  of  the  |)apers  that  believes 
"no  explanation  of  the  unexpected  withdrawal  which  deprives 


President  Wilson's  Cabinet  of  its  strongest  and  moKt  conspicu- 
ous member  seems  to  fit  exactly  the  known  facts  of  the  case," 
and  the  Philadelphia  PrcHH  (Il«'p.)  says  (h<Te  will  \te  "a  wjd»- 
spr(!ad  oi)inion  that  it  would  have  bw-n  \H'Uer  ordered  if  Mr. 
McAdoo's  period  of  three  months'  rest  and  the  I^residenfa 
trip  to  Europe  had  not  be<u  mmle  coincident."  Kays  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.): 

"It  is  ai)i)arent  that  Mr.  McAdoo  retires  at  a  fortunate  lime 
for  his  own  fame.  He  is  now  at  the  very  p<'ak  of  his  ruc^*ss  in 
achievi-menl.  By  retiring  he  escapes  what  may  prove  to  Ixi 
tlH'  liickh»ss  embarrassments  of  the  n-^-onstruction  period  — 
difliculties  in  defiling  with  railroad  labor  and  taxation  measures 
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CopyriK'lit- iJ  liy  tin-  New   iurk  Trii.uii*-  Assn-  iali-.ii 

THAT   WACE   PROBLEM   AGAIN 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribunt. 

and  huge  bond  issues  offered  to  a  p«'oj)le  no  longer  fired   by  the 
military  strug'ifle  at  the  front. 

"  If  one  is  looking  ahead  to  political  developments,  he  would 
say  that  circumstances  conspire  to  make  this  the  opportune  time 
for  Mr.  McAdoo  to  withdraw  from  pul)lic  life  and  restore  his 
strength  in  anticipation  of  a  I*residential  candidacy  in  1020. 
This  Avill  surely  be  said  by  Mr.  McAdoo's  jwlitical  adversaries 
and  to  lea.ve  it  unrecorded  would  leave  the  story  unfinished  at 
this  date." 

As  for  the  "Presidential  bee,"  we  may  refer  to  a  speech  of 
Secretary  McAdoo  made  at  Houston,  Texas,  on  April  16  last. 
when  an  enthusiastic  chairman  introduced  him  as  the  coming 
Presitlent.  His  disclaimer  was  quoted  in  Tin.  Litkkakv  DicKbT 
for  May  25,  which  we  reproduce  in  i)art  as  follows: 

"But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  war  can  not  be  won  nnl<«,s 
tliere  is  at  this  time  developed  in  America  more  than  it  has 
already  been  developed  that  unity  of  purjwse  that  comes  from 
the  subordination  of  every  personal  and  privat<«  int<'rest,  the 
squaring  of  every  individual  action  with  the  noble  standard  of  a 
I)erfectly  selfless  .Vmericanism.  It  is  no  time  for  f>olU)cs,  it  is 
no  time  for  personal  ambitions— and  that  impels  me  to  refer 
to  the -suggestion  your  chairman  made  in  intnxlucing  me 

"I  speak  feelingly  about  this,  my  frllow  coun1r\men.  l>ecauac 
1  can  not  serve  you  as  1  want  to  serve  you  if  my  moti\es  are 
ever  suspected  or  if  it  ever  sho\ild  be  ."supposed  that  I  had  a 
piTsonal  end  in  view.  1  must  have  yoiir  conlidmce  and  I  must 
have  the  contidence  of  the  Ameri<'an  piople  if  I  am  to  do  this 
job  thoroughly;  and  if  1  have  it.  1  want  to  keep  it.  I  can  not 
keep  it  and  I  would  not  deserve  to  if  1  have  any  s«-lfish  pur|>ose 
to  serve. 

"  In  my  humble  judgment,  as  things  stand  ttxiay  and  as 
they  may  stflnd  in  1020,  there  is  only  one  man  in  Amoric*  who 
deserves  the  gnat  and  ex.alltMl  office  of  thf  l>vsidoncy,  and 
he  is  holdiiig  that  oflict"  now." 
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ET  US  VISUALIZE  a  inarch  of  the  British  dead 
down  Fifth  Avenue,"  suggests  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  in  an  endeavor  to  make  the  staggering 
casualty  lists  of  the  war  more  real  than  mere  figures  can  make 
them.  "At  daj'break  they  start,  twenty  abi'east.  Until  sun- 
down they  march  .  .  .  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next.  For  ten  days  the  British  dead  pass  in  review.  For 
eleven  daj'^s  more  the  French  dead  file  down  'the  Avenue  of 
the  Allies.'  For  the  Russians  it  would  require  the  daylight  of 
five  weeks  more.  Two  months  and  a  half  would  be  required 
for  the  Allied  dead  to  pass  a  given  point.  The  enemy  dead  would 
require  more  than  six  weeks." 
For  fom-  months  men  actually 
Ivillcd  in  the  war,  passing  steadi- 
ly twenty  abreast  —  the  writer 
suggests,  as  a  fitting  punishment 
for  the  late  German  Kaiser,  that 
he  be  forced  to  stand  at  attention 
and  re\iew  this  stupendous, 
ghastly  procession,  from  the  first 
rank  to  the  last. 

Our  own  casualty  lists,  continu- 
ing to  arrive  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  "have  struck 
the  only  somber  note"  in  om* 
general  thankfulness.  The  official 
figures,  giving  53,169  dead  and 
179,625  wounded  in  a  total  casu- 
alty list  of  236,117,  are  more 
than  double  those  which  semi- 
official advices  from  Washington 
had  led  the  country  to  expect, 
ahd  many  editors  protest  against 
the  War  Department's  poUey  of 
suppression.  "An  explanation 
seems  to  be  due,"  declare  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  and 
the  New  York  Globe  offers  a  detailed  indictment  of  this 
"cruel  policy": 

' '  Six  months  ago  the  War  Department  gave  solemn  assurances 
that  it  would  be  frank  with  the  American  people.  It  has  not 
been.  No  one  will  contend  for  an  instant  that  it  has  not  known, 
and  long  known,  the  truth. 

"Having  been  guilty  of  deliberate  suppression,  it  does  not 
lessen  its  offense  by  suddenly  plumping  out  the  gross  figures 
of  a  tripled  list.  Giving  no  names  and  onlj^  stating  totals,  it 
has  brought  cruel  anxiety  to  ajjproximately  2,000,000  American 
households.  Each  is  wond(>ring  whether  its  loved  one  is  in- 
cluded in  the  unpublished  list.  Having  deceived  the  country 
for  several  months,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  might  have  been 
l)ersist(Uico  in  the  deceit  until  the  names  were  available  and 
<'Ould  be  communicated  to  the  bereft.  Every  familj'  which  has 
not  heard  from  its  absent  members  since  the  close  of  hostilities 
now  sits  in  fwir  because  the  War  Department,  recognizing  that 
the  truth  must  soon  come,  out,  suddenly  resolved  to  confess  and 
was  so  desirous  of  escaping- from  its  embarrassment. that  it  diil 
not  care  about  anything  else.  ' 

"Not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  collecting  and  transmitting 
casualty  informaiion.  If  the  cal)l(>s  are  clogged  the  lists  should 
be  put  aboard  the  fastest  ship  of  the  Navy.  It  is  nearly  two 
weeks  since  tlie  last  shot  was  fired,  and  oven  tho  there  were  no 
cables  tjie  War  Department  by  this  tini(<  should  know  who 
have  been  lost.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  insult  to  the  American 
people,  tho  War  Dei)iirtm<>nt's  policy  has  most  reprelu>nsibly 
assailed  the  peace  of  mind  of  countless  homes." 

Nevertheless,  publi<nsts  almost  without  exception  are  agreed, 
"in  proportion  to  llie  forces  engaged  and  tho  results  obtained, 
our  final  casually  list  is  not  greater  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected."    "Coining  upon  a   field  where  dogged  courage  fairly 


WAR-CASUALTIES  OF  THE  NATIONS 


In  this  table,  showing  the  men  in  arms,  the  hves  lost, 
and  the  total  casualties  of  the  leading  nations  involved 
in  the  war,  the  list  of  killed  follows,  in  general,  figures 
gathered  by  the  New  Ybrk  Evening  Post.  The  other 
lists  follow  the  compilation  of  a  wTiter  in  the  New 
York  Tribtine,  and  both  lists  have  been  corrected  by 
official  reports  issued  since  the  original  estimates  were 
made.  All  of  the  totals,  except  those  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  are  un- 
official. 

Afen  in 
Arms 

United  States 3,764,700 

Great  Britain 7,500,000 

France 6,000,000 

Italy 5,000,000 

Russia 14,000,000 

Belgium 350,000 

Servia 300,000 

Roumania 600,000 

Germany 11,000,000 

Austria-Hungary.  .  7,500,000 

Turkey 1,500,000 

Bulgaria 1,000,000 


matched  long  preparation  and  iron  discipline,  it  was  the  part 
of  the  Americans  to  turn  tho  scale,"  the  New  Y'ork  World 
points  out.  ' '  It  was  a  costly  service.  .  .  .  Song  and  story  will 
never  cease  to  immortalize  the  price  these  fifty  thousand  Amer- 
icans, with  heads  held  high  and  hearts  undaunted,  paid  for  the 
freedom  of  the  nations."     The  Chicago  Evening  Post  comments: 

"America  was  prepared  in  spirit  to  spend  greatly  for  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Her  sons  would  have  died  in  numbers 
equal  to  those  of  Britain  or  of  France  had  occasion  demanded. 
From  such  sacrifices  we  were  spared.  Let  this  thought  make 
h(>arts  tender  and  sympathy  generous  when  we  think  of  those 
who  paid,  without  murmuring,  the  greater  price." 

"Our  men  were  purposely  placed  at  one  of  the  most  \'ital 

and  difficult  points  of  the  line 
and  told  to  hack  their  way 
through,"  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Sun  observes,  and  finds  much 
consolation  in  its  conviction  that 
the  "long,  bitter,  murderous 
struggle"  which  resulted  was 
merciful  in  the  end: 


Lives 

Total 

Lost 

Casualties 

53,169 

236,117 

658,665 

3,049,991 

1,100,000 

4,000,000 

500,000 

2,000,000 

3,500,(XX) 

5,000,000 

50,000 

300,(,H)() 

150,000 

200,000 

200,000 

300.000 

1,580,000 

4,0(K),000 

2,000,000 

4,500,0(X) 

250,000 

750.000 

50,000 

200,000 

Totals 58,514,700  10,091,834  24,-536,108 


"  It  was  a  wise  policy,  this  policy 
of  forcing  the  fighting,  and  in  the 
end  it  saved  lives.  For  it  crusht 
the  enemy's  line,  crusht  his  re- 
sisting power,  crusht  his  purpose 
and  will  to  fight  on.  It  detracts 
nothing  from  the  glorj'  of  our 
brave  aUies  to  say  that  it  was  the 
desperate  onslaughts  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  which  broke  the  heart  of 
the  German  Army." 


Our  total  sacrifice  of  human 
life  was  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  Canada,  which  has  one- 
thirteenth  of  our  popidation,  and 
only  slightly  greater  than  that 
ci'edited  to  the  little  Belgian 
Army  of  350,000,  of  whom  300,- 
000,  according  to  one  authority, 
were  listed  as  casualties.  The 
British  official  casualty  listof  3,049,991,  including  058,665  killed 
and  2,391,326  wounded,  is  generally  considered  siu-prizingly 
large,  in  view  of  Great  Britain's  "contemptible  little  army "  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  comments 
on  this  "record  that  comjjels  the  admiration  of  the  world": 

"It  has  been  too  often  forgotten  that  in  addition  to  her  i)art 
on  the  Western  P'ront  Great  Britain  has  had  to  nuiintain  armies 
and  fight  battles  on  more  and  widely  separated  fronts  than  any 
other  belligerent  of  the  Allies.  Britisli  casualty  figures  will  bo 
worth  remembering  on  December  7,  the  day  set  apart  for  America 
to  do  honor  to  her  British  Allies  in  the  war  for  human  freedom." 

The  French,  in  conformity  with  their  jiolicy  of  "proud  sil- 
ence" throughout  the  war,  have  thus  far  issued  no  casualty 
list,  but  most  authorities  are  agi"eed  that  the  total  can  not  bo 
less  than  4,000,000.  One  authority,  attempting  "an  estimate 
of  France's  sacrifice  in  a  roundabout  way,"  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  French  actually  killed  on  the  West  Front  number  one  and 
a  quarter  millions.  Germany's  official  list,  giving  1,580.000 
killed,  2()0,()(X)  who.-jc  fate,  according  to  the  Vorwarls  of  Berlin, 
is  unknown,  and  4,000,000  wounded,  is  considered  conservative 
by  several  commentsitors. 

Italy's  official  report  shows  a  total  of  5,(K)0.0(X)  men  called  to 
arms  out  of  a  total  popidation  of  36.000,(KX).  "This  figure." 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Rome,  "showing  that  Italj^'s  total 
mobilization  reached  14 3;^  per  cent,  of  her  entire  poi)ulation,  it 
is  believed,  will  surpass  that  of  any  other  Allied  nation."  Italian 
casualties  amounted  to  about  2,000.000.  of  whom  400.000  were 
killed  in  battle,  and  100,000  died  of  disease  or  other  causes. 
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Fr.iiii  the  Npw  Vor).     *  Tiim-*>  " 

,  CiER.MANYS  SURRENDEKKD   NAVY. 

Thirteen  shii)s  of  tlie  litui,  six  linJil  crnisc'rs,  and  fifty  destroyers  were  furn<!d  over  Ut  nritish.  American,  and  l-rencli  naxal  fore»«  (j«rriiiaii\  also 
surrendered  the  battle-ship  Kiiniy  and  (he  cruiser  Altukenxen  at  a  tierman  i)<)rt  (o  a  Hritlsh  naval  ofllcer  wnt  to  (ierniany  to  lake  over  tbette 
ships,  one  of  which  was  unseaworthy  and  tlie  otlier  unfinished.     lu  addition,  Germany  is  surrendering  lier  entire  suhinarine  fl'x-t  to  the  Allies. 


END   OF   THE   GERMAN   NAVY 
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ALWAYS  THOUGHT  they  would  eoinc  out,  but  not 
like  this,  on  a  piece  of  string,"  said  Admiral  Sir  David 
Boatty,  CommandiT-in-Chicf  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet, 
after  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  had  eringingly  surrendered. 
No  nation  of  such  i)roud  rank  has  ever  suffered  so  great  a 
humiliation,  we  arc  told  generally,  as  this  def<!at  at  a  "bloodless 
Trafalgar"  when  the  British  Fleet,  accompanied  by  units  of 
the  American  and  Fl"ench  navies,  occupying  a  stretch  of  water 
forty  miles  long  and  six«wide,  received  the  submission  of  thirteen 
German  battle-ships  and  battle-cruisers,  six  light  cruisers,  and 
fifty  destroyers,  manned  by  14,000  officers  and  men  under 
Admiral  Meurer.  Nor  was  German  treachery  forgotten  in  the 
moment  of  the  Allied  triumph,  for  we  are  told  that  five  hundred 
Allied  guns  were  ready  to  oi)en  Ijroadside  from  eitli^^r  si<le  as 
iho  Germans,  on  November  21,  "crept  meekly  into  custody" 
out  of  the  mist  at  nine-thirty  o'clock  thirty  miles  east  of  May 
Island,  whence  they  were  convoyed  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Meanwhile  another  humiliation 
for  Germany  was  the  surrender 
of  eighty-seven  f/-boats.  The 
policy  of  the  British  Navy  has 
been  gloriously  justified  in  the 
surrender  of  the  German  Fleet,'' 
says  the  Baltimore  News,  and 
the  "heritage  of  Nelson  and 
Drake  remains  supreme."  It 
was  a  wonderful  day  for  En- 
gland, the  "greatest  since  Tra- 
falgar," as  many  writers  remark, 
whilo  the  New  York  Globe  goes 
further  back  and  says  "it  brings 
to  mind  the  handing  over  of  the 
naval  power  of  Athens  at  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War." 
This  daily  adds: 

"Germany  was  the  second 
naval  Power  of  the  world  and 
did  not  conceal  her  ambition  to 
become  the  first.  She  had  the 
most  powerful  army,  but  this 
was  not  enough.  She  sought 
to  add  to  land  sujiremacy  water 
supremacy — to  concentrate  with 
one  Power  for  the  first  time  since 
Rome's  day  com])lete  mastery, 
fall,'  WTote   Bernhardi,    and    the 


'  World-doniiiiion  or  down- 
answer  is  'downfall.'  As  a 
peaceable  folk  there  is  not  and  nev(>r  has  been  a  desire  to  atiuilii- 
late  Germany.  But  there  has  been  determination  to  end  iur 
career  as  an  intriguing  trouble-maker,  who  acted  on  the  principle 
that  might  conferred  right,  and  so  far  as  th(>  sea  is  concerned 

this  end  has  been  achieved  for  at  least  a  generation 

"By  a  victory  over  the  Spanish  Armada  Great  Britain  i)ri»- 
vented  a  preponderant  land  Power  becoming  a  preponderant 
naval  Power.  At  Trafalgar  Nelson  did  th»>  same  thing.  Once 
again  history  repeats  itself.  As  it  has  bci>n  our  fixt  and  im- 
movable national  policy  to  peYmit  no  transatlantic  interfirence 
in  cisatlantic  atTairs,  so  it  is  the  fixt  and  imnu)vable  policy  of 
Great  Britain  to  ])(Tnnt  no  condition  which  puts  her  vital  lines 
of   comnuinicatioii'  at    the   mtTcy    c»f   a    possible   enemy .     The 


policy  in  a  sense  is  one  of  colossal  impudenc*',  as  Biemarek 
said  our  Monroe  Doctrine  was,  but  we  of  all  iM'<jplc  -'  '  '  '><i 
able  to  understand  it  and  to  realix<'.  unless  a  system  unn  li 

effective  internationalization  of  the  seas  is  established,  why 
Great  Britain  m  ill  not  abandon  it." 

Germany  will  not  recover  any  of  her  surrendered  ships,  the 
New  York  Tiiues  points  out,  her  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  gone,  lur  foreign  trade  is  only  a  memory,  and  her 
merchant  marine  is  no  more  than  a  nucleus.  The  great  naval 
and  commeTcial  fabric,  raised  with  vast  exp«'nditure  of  gold  and 
toil,  "lies  prostrate  and  dismantled,"  adds  this  daily,  which 
thinks  that  "regarded  merely  as  a  spectacle  of  arrogant  ambi- 
tion brought  low,  the  fall  of  the  German  Navy  from  its  great 
eminence  is  a  national  tragedy  for  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found  in  history."  " Dcr  Tag"  is  here,  notes  the  C'hica^ 
Evening  Post,  and  mentions  the  fact  that  on  this  day  there 
lie  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  rendezvous  of  the  Anglo-American 
Grand  Fleet,  224,151  tons  of  German  battle-ships,  121.800 
tc^ns  of  German  battle-cruisers,  and  1K,KK)  tons  of  German  light 

cruisers — in  all.  .'iW.T.'')!  tons  of 
the  finest  sliips  of  what  was 
once  the  German  Navy,  the  pride 
of  the  Kaiser.  Contempt  and 
ri<lieule  are  showered  ujion 
Germany  by  various  e<lit<irial 
obser\«Ts  following  the  oonfes- 
.sion  of  Captain  Persius,  naval 
critic  of  the  Berliner  Tvgehlatt, 
that  the  fight  off  Jutland  "did 
the  business"  for  the  German 
Navy,  and  this  explains  the 
failuH'  of  (Jermany's  fleet  to 
come  out,  remarks  the  New 
Orleans  Timcs-I'icayune,  which 
pr«x»(vds : 

"On  May  \n,  1916,  the  day 
of  that  battle,  German  confi- 
dence in  its  fliM't  and  hopes  for 
its  success  wiT*^  at  high  le^el. 
Twenty-four  hours  latter  'it  was 
clear  to  every  thinking  man.' 
ho  writes,  'that  the  Skagerrack 
battle  nmst  \m>  the  only  general 
naval  engjigement  of  the  war.' 
>rW.  The  German    loss«'s  were  'enor- 

mous' and  the  lH>a.'st«>d  '^ 
rowly  escaped  destruction,  In'ing  saved     partlv  l.v  gon'i  r- 

ship  and  partly  by  weather  conditions." 

"German  ]>ri)pagi»ndis1s  and  German  i>ri  "  .:■  :it^.  i  '  *  • 
tile  Kai.ser,  hailed  the  .lutland  battle  a,s  a  tl'  ri'  .- 
\ictory  and  hoaxed  the  world  for  a  time.  We  l«^arn  now  from 
the  German  expert  that  the  fight  rt>sul1«Hl  in  a  disaster- from  which 
the  (lerman  Navy  never  rtvovenni.  Secretly  aoknowl(«dging 
its  failure  in  surface  s(«  warf.art^^tho  it  never  .dared  mako 
open  confession — the  German  Admiralty  s^ought  to  turn  the  .•vale 
by  submarine  warfari',  and  scoro«l  anotlur  and  still  mon-  e<1st^y 
fiiihire." 

The  German  "  villow  streAk  "  is  whftt  in>pi*8s<>s  most  of  our 
editors,  and  the  Brooklyn  CUizcn  recalls  that  — 

"In  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  French  fle«-t«.  altho  infehor  to 
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THAT  WOLF  AGAIN. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


the  British  and  commanded  by  admirals  without  the  genius  of 
Nelson,  died  fighting.  France  maintained  her  commerce  on  the 
high  seas  and  French  privateers  captured  many  British  vessels. 
Trafalgar,  which  saved  Great  Britain  from  invasion,  cost  Nelson 
his  life. 

"The  young  American  Navy  performed  prodigies  in  the  War 
of  1812.  Admiral  Cervera  steamed  directly  into  the  jaws  of 
death  when  he  engaged  the  American  Fleet  off  Santiago.  The 
Russian  Admiral  Rojestventsky-  died  fighting  in  the  Russian- 
Japanese  War.  Only  the  German  Navy  has  refused  to  fight 
and  has  ignominiously  surrendered.  The  stigma  of  cowardice 
will  rest  upon  the  German  Navy  for  generations.  The  work  of 
thirty  years  destroyed  in  a  moment  of  panic,  for  only  fear  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  surrender." 

But  the  Washington  Star  and  other  journals  believe  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  for  "evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  Ger- 
man High  Command  had  practically  lost  control  of  the  Navy," 
and  it  is  known  that  the  seamen  were  insubordinate  and  had,  in 
fact,  "mutinied  and  had  prevented  a  final  sacrificial  sea  fight." 

Parallel  Avith  the  comment  on  Germany's  downfall  as  a  naval 
Power  is  the  high  praise  for  the  part  the  British  Navy  played 
in  winning  the  war.  The  war  could  not  have  been  won  at  all 
without  the  British  Navy,  which  was  the  "one  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  victory,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  adds: 

"Mahan,  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour!  The  great 
naval  theoretician,  steeped  in  history  and  in  fact,  the  American 
who  first  taught  the  English  fully  to  know  what  their  sea-power 
had  Avrought,  would  surely  have  thrilled  with  satisfaction  if 
he  could  hav(>,  lived  to  see  the  amazing  spectacle  of  to-day.  A 
'fleet  in  being'  has  done  its  perfect  work.  With  little  actual 
fighting,  its  heavier  ships  having  scarcely  been  engaged  during 
the  four  years  of  war,  there  it  has  ridden  at  anchor  on  the  north 
coast  of  Scotland.  Apparently  it  was  doing  nothing.  It  looked 
as  idle  as  painted  ships  upon  a  painted  ocean.  But  in  reahty  it 
was  exerting  irresistil)le  and  decisive  j^ower.  .  .  .  The  Grand  Fleet 
in  harbor  has  exerted  the  invisible  compulsion  across,  the  North 
Sea  which  finally  dragged  the  enemy  vessels  to  the  most  im- 
pressive and  astounding  naval  capitulation  ever  seen." 

In  this  consummate  hour  of  triumph  the  Entente  nations  offer 
llieir  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  British  Navy,  remarks  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  which  thinks  its  "four-year  record  of  gallant 
watchfulness  against  a  hideous  fienace  is  one  of  the  finest 
chapters  in  the  annals  of  the  raco."  The  N(>w  York  Evcniug 
Suti  bids  us  always  remember  that  l)iit  for  the  British  sailors  and 
the  French  Army  "Germany  to-day  woidd  rule  the  world  and 
we  should  be  slaves,"  whil(>  tli(>  (^leveland  Press  reminds  us  that 
the  United  States  shares  the  triumph  of  Germany's  naval  sur- 
render, and  Americans  "may  give  tlianks  for  th(^  power  of  their 
Navy  no  less  than  for  the  success  of  the  United  States  .(Vrmy, 
under  General  Pershing  and  Marshal  Foch."  It  is  noted  in 
various  (luarhrs  that  by  the  elimination  of  the  German  Navy 
autonuitically  th<^  United  Stales  becomes  the  second  naval 
I'ower  of  tlic  world,  and  (Mir  participation  in  the  patrol  of  th(>  seas 


strengthens  in  some  minds  the  conviction  that  we  must  keep  the 
American  Navy  in  fettle.     The  Chicago  Tribune  observes: 

"Secretary  Daniels,  with  a  comprehension  of  what  national 
defense  means,  a  comprehension  growing  out  of  war-time  ex- 
perience with  an  instrument  of  national  defense,  is  advising  the 
continuance  of  American  naval  construction,  the  upbuilding  and 
maintenance  of  the  fleet,  and  Daniels,  saturated  as  he  is  with 
much  err<)r,  is  wholly  right  In  this  insistence.  We  hope  it 
prevails." 

The  Indianapolis  News  supports  Secretary  Daniels  in  his 
wish  to  have  the  program  of  naval  construction  continued, 
because  the  war  has  "abundantly  demonstrated  the  value  of 
sea-power,"  and  the  Grand  Rapids  News  urges  that  na%'al  con- 
struction be  continued  for  two  reasons:  "One  is  that  we  must 
maintain  the  greatest  possible  dominance  of  the  seas,  the  other 
is  that  a  cessation  of  construction  would  tend  to  upset  both  the 
metal  and  the  labor  markets." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  daiUes  which  question  whether 
we  need  a  great  navy,  and  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  points 
out  that  "inasmuch  as  the  President  is  going  abroad  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  achieve  a  league  of  nations,  which  would  call  for 
the  retention  of  only  a  fraction  of  the  ships  of  war  as  a  police 
force.  Secretary  Daniels  should  give  his  chief  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt."  In  the  judgment  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce — 

"What  is  to  be  aimed  at  as  the  result  of  the  infernal  war  from 
which  we  are  just  escaping  with  the  necessity  of  building  up  our 
interests  anew  is  a  league  of  nations  for  securing  friendly  rela- 
tions and  enduring  peace.  No  one  is  to  dominate  trade  or  rule 
the  world.  These  nations  are  to  acknowledge  common  rights 
and  mutual  interests  in  an  advanced  civilization.  In  the  part- 
nership for  peace  and  safety  each  should  contribute  its  share 
according  to  capacity  and  its  interests  at  stake,  and  there  should 
be  no  such  use  for  arniam(>nts  on  land  or  sea  as  there  has  lieen. 
Great  Britain  should  b('  in  agreement  with  other  nations  as  a 
strong  naval  partner,  because  its  interests  are  so  largely  at  sea. 
It  can  not  claim  to  be  dominant  there  as  an  overruling  authority, 
but  should  beconu'  a  strong  member  of  the  partni'rslii])  that  i.s 
to  b(>  dominant  as  a  whole  for  peace  and  safety." 

Washington  dispatches  inform  us  that  owing  to  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  the  naval  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  b(>- 
ginning  July  1  are  to  be  reduced  by  $1,180,315,573.  The  orig- 
inal estinnite  wa,s  .S2,(>44.3()7,04(),  and  we  read: 

"The  biggest  reduction  is  in  the  Department  of  Ordnance, 
where  .$313,421,716  is  to  be  lopped  off.  The  pay  of  the  Navy  is 
to  b(>  cut  .$275,324, 28.'"),  due  to  th(>  smaller  personnel.  Naval 
aviation  will  \w  reduced  .$133.77(),7(K).  Supplies  and  accounts 
in  the  Navy  also  are  to  be  substantially  modified. 

"No  reduction  was  suggested,  however,  in  the  second  three- 
year  shipbuilding  program  of  1.56  ships,  calling  for  S6,000,()00,000 
to  build  ten  super-dreadnouglits.  six  battle-ships,  and  140  war- 
shii)s  and  snialliM-  auxiliary  craft." 
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BOLSHEVIK   MUTTERINGS   HERE 

IN  A  SMALL  WAY  that  may  moan  little — or  a  fjreat  deal — 
Bolshevism,  in  no  essential  different  from  the  doctrine 
behind  the  "Red  Terror"  in  Pctrograd  and  Moscow,  has 
appeared  almost  simultaneously  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  Stat<!s.  In  New  York  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
Laredo,  Texas,  "the  red  flag  has  been  raised,"  a  writer  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  points  out,  "as  the  symbol  of  a  political  system 
not  merely  in  contrast  with  our 
own,  but  in  definite  antagonism 
to  it."  Great  meetings  in  the 
Chicago  Coliseum  and  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  New  York, 
each  with  an  attendance  of 
more  than  ten  thousand,  became 
"glorifications"  of  that  system 
of  "economic  and  political  tyr- 
anny, compared  to  which,"  in 
the  words  of  the  Omaha  Bee, 
"the  utmost  despotism  of  the 
Czar  was  mild  and  beneficent." 
"Too  wide  publicity  can  not  be 
^ven  to  these  proceedings,"  de- 
clares The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  of  Boston,  in  an  edi- 
torial under  the  heading  of  "Bol- 
shevism in  America."  Since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  this  daily 
cites  evidence  to  prove  Socialism 
in  the  United  States  has  been 
"monopolized"  by  an  "element 
of  the  population  entirely  out  of 
sympathy,  and  generally  at 
enmity,  with  American  ideals."  Quoting  Victor  Berger,  the  Aus- 
trian-born Socialist  Congi-essman-elect,  of  Milwaukee,  and  other 
leading  "party"  Socialists,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  observes: 
"Socialism  as  exploited  in  the  United  States  is  admitted  by  its 
leaders  to  be  off  the  same  cloth  as  Russian  Bolshevism,"  and 
calls  for  the  exclusion  of  Berger,  who  has  boasted  of  his  indict- 
ment under  the  espionage  laws,  from  Congress.  To  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger, 

"The  amazing  thing  about  this  Amoriean-Bolshevik  bragga- 
docio is  that  it  assumes  that  a  country  that  has  revealed  political, 
social,  industrial,  amd  personal  control  for  several  hundred  years 
is  to  learn  wisdom  at  this  late  day  from  those  who  have  reduced 
their  own  country  to  a  welter  of  suspicion  with  every  man's  hand 
against  every  other's  and  where  the  stomach  is  indeed  in  re- 
bellion since  the  things  produced  and  the  men  who  are  capable 
of  producing  them  have  been  wantonly  destroyed  in  farm  and 
factory." 

For  the  very  reason  that  it  has  made  such  a  record  in  Russia, 
several  editors  believe  that  Bolshevism  will  not  spread  widely 
in  America,  and  the  Now  York  Tribune,  reasoning  that  "pro- 
letariat" and  "bourgeoisie,"  the  "reddest  words  in  the  red's 
vocabulary,"  mean  "two  things  that  are  practically'  non- 
existent here,"  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "fear  of  Bolshevism 
in  America  is  an  unsound  political  emotion."  To  all  such 
reassurances  the  Peoria  Transcript  offers  the  grim  reminder  that 
"Leniue  and  Trotzky  were  lightly  dismissed  as  cranks  without  a 
following,  but  they  toppled  over  the  Kerensky  Government  and 
threw  Russia  into  chaos."  Beginning  with  The  Wall  Street 
Joxirnal  and  ending  with  the  San  Diogo  I'liiot),  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  American  i)ress  is  con\iiu'ed  that  "the  rocks 
of  Bolshevism  loom  menacingly  ahead." 

The  present  prominence  of  the  case  of  Thomas  J.  Mooney,  of 
San  Fran(Msco,  a  labor  leadtT  whose  sentiMice  to  be  hang<>d 
on   December   13   was   onlv    recently    commuted   by   Governor 
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Stephens  to  life  imjirisonment,  is  crfMlitcd  with  playing  a  large 
part  in  the  wide-Kprea<l  activity  of  American  Bolsheviki.  MfX)ney 
was  (X)nvict<-d  of  resj)onsibility  for  a  bomb  explosion  which  killed 
t«;n  persons  during  a  i>rei)aredness  parade  in  Sau  Franciwjo  on 
July  22,  1916.  For  lal>or  men  generally,  Mooney's  case  has 
been  "the  center  of  a  struggle  between  capital  and  lalx»r,  with 
Mooney's  lif(*  as  the  prize."  The  e\idence  on  which  Mooney 
was  convicted  was  all  circumstantial,  perjury  was  proved  in  the 
ease  of  one  of  the  State's  witnesses,  and  the  trial  judge,  T.  J. 
Griffin,    declaring    that  "credibility  of  some  of  the  witnesses 

testifying  against  Mooney"  waa 
questionable,  askfd  for  a  new 
trial.  The  Bolsheviki  in  Russia 
used  this  case  to  indict  Ameri- 
can "capitalism."  American  radi- 
cal and  labor  j)ai)<'rB  wen-  bitter 
in  their  denunciation,  and  even 
conservative  organs  admitt'ed 
doubt  "whether  Mooney  was 
granted  justice  in  the  California 
courts."  The  commutation  of 
his  death  sent^^nc^;  to  life  im- 
prisonment, which  the  Cali- 
fornia governor  explaincni  he  did 
at  the  instance  of  I*resident  Wil- 
son, is  acceptable  neither  to 
Mooney  nor  to  his  champions. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fac:t 
that  the  I*resident  asked  not  life 
imprisonment,  but  "the  post- 
ponement of  Mooney's  execu- 
tion until  he  could  be  tried  on 
one  of  the  other  indictments 
against  him,"  and  the  con- 
demned labor  leader  issued  the 
following  unequivocal  statement  from  his  cell: 

"Governor  Stephens,  it  is  my  life  j'ou  are  dealing  with.  I 
demand  that  you  revoke  your  commutation  of  my  death  sen- 
tence to  a  living  death.  I  prefer  a  glorious  death  at  the  hands  of 
my  traducers  to  a  living  grave.  I  am  innocent.  I  demand  a 
new  and  fair  trial  or  my  unconditional  liberty  through  a  pardon. 
If  I  were  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  I  have  been  unjustly 
convicted,  hanging  would  be  too  good  for  me." 

Moonej^'s  case,  however,  it  is  noted  by  the  New  York  Timet, 
seems  chiefiy  important  to  the  Bolshevist  element  in  various 
meetings  called  to  protest  against  his  exwution,  as  well  as  by 
radical  papers  throughout  the  countrj",  as  an  excuse  for  wavini; 
the  red  flag  and  hailing  the  advance  of  the  Bolshevist  move- 
ment in  America.  The  New  Solid/iritj/,  an  I.  W.  W.  organ 
published  in  Chicago,  is  inspired  to  proclaim: 

"The  jackal  press  can  not  longer  suppress  the  news  of  the 
revolution  here  at  home.  The  day  is  not  far  off  when  this 
country  will  step  beside  the  European  fellow  workers  in  the 
fight  for  freedom.  Let  the  news  from  the  other  side  strengthen 
our  hopes.  We  American  workers  are  not  alone.  The  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  workers  of  all  countries  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  that  ancient  and  fos.silized  idea,  'a  fair  day's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay.'  The  idea  that  is  taking  hold  thnmgliout 
the  world  (the  Bolslievist  idea),  is  'The  World  for  the  Workers.'" 

The  Butl<>  (Mont.)  Bulletin,  published  in  the  region  where 
the  1.  Y* .  W.  won  it«  first  victories,  heads  a  ston.-  of  the  Bolshe\-ik 
uprising  in  Germany,  "Will  Same  Thing  Hapjx'n  in  Unitod 
St-ates?"  and.  according  to  the  Helena  h,dc}>cndcnt,  oix^nly 
waves  the  red  flag  and  "champions  the  Bolsheviki." 

The  suppression  of  the  red  flafe  in  New  York  City,  after  a 
small  riot  had  been  procipitatod  by  its  <lisplay  in  S»icialist- 
Bolslu'vik  denumstnitions,  has  aroused  ixlitors  throtighout  the 
Fast.  "Under  whatever  name  it  may  fly,"  dix-Linvs  Tht  Wall 
Sired  Jourtwl,  "the  red  flag  to-day  pepr»>stMits  Bt>lshe\-ism  pure 
and  simple.  Mayor  Hylan  tieserves  eomnundalion  for  for- 
bidding  any  public  exhibition  of  a  rod  flag  in  New  York."     Tiie 
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Detroit  News  satirically  observes,  "this  will,  of  course,  imme- 
diately kill  aU  social  umrest  and  dangerous  agitation."  The 
New  York  Evening  World  comments: 

"This  is  the  moment  of  moments  when  labor  in  the  United 
States  ought  to  stand  so  far  above  the  reach  of  prowling  in- 
stigators of  anarchy  and  violence  as  to  be  a  constant  example  and 
guide  to  labor  in  all  the  revolution-racked  nations  of  Europe." 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  whose  struggle  with  organized  labor 
has  been  long  and  bitter,  is  of  the  opinion  that  "there  should  be 
no  temporizing  with  those  who  carry  their  opposition  to  our 
established  form  of  government  to  the  extent  of  flaunting  a  rival 
flag,"  particularly  "the  blood  red  flag  of  anarchy,"  "The  red 
flag  means  lawlessness,"  declares  the  Des  Moines  Capital, 
commenting  on  the  decision  of  the  school  board  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  not  to  allow  "citizens  bearing  the  red  flag"  to  conduct 
meetings  in  public  school-houses.  "It  is  a  new  symbol  for  an 
archaic  thing,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "namely,  for  un- 
restraint." "Not  to  be  tolerated,"  is  the  verdict  of  the  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph,  the  Pro^-idonce  Journal,  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times,  and  of  our  two  large  patriotic  organizations,  the 
American  Defense  Society  and  the  National  Security  League. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist)  protests  that 
the  "red  banner"  stands  for  human  brotherhood,  and  raises 
practical  objections  to  a  federal  law  suppressing  it: 


"A  federal  law  of  this  kind  would  strike  at  thousands  of  local 
labor-unions  all  over  the  country.  Red  has  been  a  color  that 
they  have  instinctively  chosen  as  a  sj'mbol  of  their  aspirations, 
and,  probably,  a  majority  of  such  banners  in  this  country  are 
of  this  color.*' 

But  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  only  to  be  reached,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Pittsburg  Leader,  through  the  adjustment  of  capital 
and  labor.  Says  the  editor  of  this  daily,  which  circulates  in  one 
of  the  greatest  labor  centers  of  the  world : 

"Labor  is  not  only  to  get  more,  but  is  to  say  just  how  muc^h 
more  and  in  what  it  shall  consist.  It  is  not,  according  to  the 
labor  program,  a  matter  of  respectfully  standing  while  capital 
leisurely  makes  up  its  mind  that  it  will  grant  this,  that,  or  the 
other.  It  is  that  labor  is  to  sit  at  the  conference  table  while  the 
terms  are  arranged — that  labor  is  to  have  an  actual  voice  in 
assisting  the  management  of  industry,  commerce,  and  govern- 
ment. 

"In  other  words,  labor  expects  in  future  to  'sit  in'  at  all  gath- 
erings which  discuss  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  whether  they  re- 
late to  industrial  prosperity  or  governmental  policies.  Labor,  in 
fact,  expects  to  have  delegates  at  everj'  point  with  a  voice  in  de- 
termining every  decision.  That  is  the  point  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  most  of  those  who  have  diseust  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  and  its  practical  duties.  There  is  to  be  an  actual 
cooperation  between  capital  and  labor  not  merely  theoretical 
as  heretofore.     Labor  is  to  be  an  active  partner,  not  silent." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

The  mailed  flst  is  extended  for  a  handout. — Manchester  Union. ' 
GENERAii  Crowder  wlll  let  up  on  his  crowding. — Nashville  Tennessean. 
The  Bolshevik!  are  against  all  capital  except   capital    punishment. — 


Newark  News. 

Everybody  and  everything  in  Germany  seems  to  be  groaning  save  the 
dinner-table. — Anaconda  Standard. 

There  will  be  a  great  saving  of  paper  on  the  next  issue  of  the  "  Almanach 
de  Gotha." — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Isn't  there  a  quiet  little  war  going  on  somewhere  to  which  a  fellow  can 
retreat  to  escape  the  horrors  of  peace? — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Bolshevik,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a  person  who  has    Socialistic 
tendencies  and  hasn't  the  price  of  a  square  meal. — New  York  Tribune. 

It  seems  you  are  not  yet  at  liberty  to  swallow  your  peach-stones.     The 
Government  requests  that  they  bo  saved  as  heretofore. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  cliicf  reason  most  persons  spend  their  incomes  freely  is  because  it 
takes  next  month's  salary  to 
pay  last  month's  grocery  bill. 
— Indianapolis  News. 

Germany  may  have  con- 
gratulated herself  that  she  had 
lost  the  war,  but  latest  reports 
would  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  is  still  on  her  trail. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

The  Bolshevik  Government 
displays  a  permanent  poUcy 
consisting  mainly  of  murder. 
It  sounds  Uke  a  bid  for  the 
immoral  support  of  the  Pan- 
Germans. — Kansas  City  Times. 

Another  curious  tiling 
about  human  nature  is  the 
way  it  would  rather  make  S25 
a  week  and  have  to  spend  $26 
to  Uvo  on  than  $18  and  have 
to  spend  $17. — Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal. 

The  chief  dilflciilty  m  the 
labor  situation  appears  to  bo 
the  largo  numl)er  of  people 
who  know  too  mucli  to  work 
their  hands,  aTui  who  don't 
know  enough  to  work  tlioir 
brains.  —  Lawrence  {Mass.) 
Tribune. 

If  the  Allies  have  difflculty 
indetorinii\ing  what  to  do  with 
the  Kaiser  they  might  hunt 
up  some  place  as  obscure  as 
that  to  wliich  Gon.  Leonard 
"Wood,  the  pioneer  of  pre- 
paredness, was  banished. — 
Kennebec  Journal. 


|QuiCK,SeNP     Hoov/eri! 
'  CereMANY    IS   ,s<arv/img  ! 


^/m  \         J. 


T111.Y  \  K   LOST  F.MTU   IN    KVEKVTHl.Nli 


"While  we  are  marching  through  Deutschland!" — Chicago  Tribune. 
The  Hohenzollem  autocracy  was  canned,  but  not  preserved. — Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Let's  fill  the  Hun  mouths  with  food  so  we  can  hear  ourselves  think  for 
a  few  minutes. — Indianapolis  News. 

Every  Hohenzollem  seems  to  have  had  a  hole  picked  out  and  the  safest 
route  to  it  charted. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

It  will  pay  bandits  who  have  been    holding  up  mail-coaches  to  turn 
their  attention  to  milk-wagons  now. — Newark  News. 

"When  the  Kaiser  undertook  to  twist  the  tail  of  the  British  lion  ho  bit 
off  more  than  he  could  chew. — Fayette  (Mo.)  Advertiser. 

Xow  that  substitiUes  for  food  have  been  discarded,  we  suggest  that 
Mr.  Hoover  furnish  a  substitute  for  prices. — Corpus  Christi  Caller. 

The  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  are  said  not  to  be  together.     Eacli 
one  has  something  to  be  thankful  for  an>'way. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Baseball  has  been  introduced  into  France.     Just  imagine  nine  excitc<i 

enthusiastic  Frenclimen  talk- 
ing to  an  umpire  all  at  once. 
— Los  Angeles  Titnes. 

As  we  imderstand  it,  Lloyd 
George  has  called  an  election 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  order  that  things  may  re- 
main as  they  are. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

The  German  Navy  cscaptxl 
defeat  by  staying  in  its  base. 
The  former  Kaiser's  mistake 
was  in  not  prescribing  the 
same  policy  for  liis  army. — 
Indianapolis  News. 

The  British  House  of  Com- 
mons has  passed  a  bill  per- 
mitting women  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament. It  will  not  bo  long 
until  women  will  not  be  left 
st.'inding  any  place  except  in 
cars. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  Dutch  castle  where  W. 
Hohenzollem  is  staying  is  said 
to  hou.sc  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  antiques  in  the 
world.  But  probably  tlio 
owner  of  the  castle  has  locke<l 
them  up.  —  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

We  still  have  fears  that 
some  pro-German  traitor  will 
put  IVrsliing's  picture  on  a 
cigar -box  with  the  sign: 
"Three  for  five  cents."  The 
firing  squad  wiU  kindly  remain 
in  service. — Knoxvillc  Journal 
and  Tribune. 


HIT  THKll;   AHILIVV     1  ( •    KlUI.   AMKUH.A.NS. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
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THE  SILENT  TRAFALGAR. 


The  world's  greatest  naval  victory  took  place  on  Thursday,  November  21,  when  ninety  ships,  the  flower  of  the  Oerman  Na.vy,  surrendered — 
without  a  shot  bein'j;  fired — to  the  Admiral  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  ofT  the  coast  of  Scotland.  "The  real  secret  of  vir;tory  in  this  war,"  says  the 
London  Observer,  "  has  been  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  but  will  be  revealed  in  after  years,  spelled  out  in  ei^ht  letters — s-e-a  p-o-w-e-r." 

Here  is  part  of  the  preat  Gorman  Navy  that  m.ade  the  ijrnominious  s.irronder. 


GERMANY'S  LAST  HOPE 


GERMANY'S  WELL-KNOWN  CLEVERNESS  has 
worked  out  a  grand  plan  that  causes  her  to  look  forward 
to  the  future  with  confideneo.  She  hopes  to  achieve 
at  the  Peace  Conference  what  four  years  of  the  sword  has  not 
been  able  to  get  for  her.  Secrecy  being  essential,  the  whole 
Bcheme,  with  typical  Teuton  finesse,  is  loudly  trumpeted  through 
the  press  and  proclaimed  from  the  rostrum,  so  that  if  wo  arc  not 
warned,  at  least  it  is  not  their  fault.  It  seems  that,  as  usual, 
Germany  is  staking  her  all  on  one  throw  of  the  dice,  and  this 
time  the  little  game  is  to  cause  dissension  among  the  Allies,  and 
particularly  between  America  and  Britain.  The  Kolnische 
Zeitung  indorses  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach,  who  in  a 
lecture  at  Cologne  predicted  that  Germany's  chance  will  come 
when  America  and  the  Entente  "start  to  squabl)le  among 
themselves."     He  said: 

"The  victorious  maintenance  of  our  existence  as  a  state  will 
be  achieved  at  the  moment  when,  as  is  always  tlie  case  in  coalition 
wars,  the  various  interests  of  the  individual  states  that  are 
leagued  against  us  break  out  in  all  their  brutality  and  turn 
upon  one  another.  The  fall  in  England's  tonnage  and  the  con- 
stant rise  in  America's  tonnagt>  will  product'  this  critical  moment 
and  these  conflicts  of  interest." 

The  Berlin  Vorwdrts  thinks  that  the  Peace  Conference  will  be 
the  moment  to  set  the  Allies  l>y  the  ears: 

"Everything  that  can  still  be  sav«>d  and  won  can  now  only 
be  won  and  .saved  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Peace  (\)nferen<'e. 
Even  without  weapons,  the  (lerman  peopl«>  will  be  an  important 
factor  at  the  peace  table.  A  people  of  seventy  millions  which 
can  not  be  exterminated  and  which  holds  lirnily  togetlier. 
remains  valuable  as  a  friend  and  dangerous  as  an  enemy  for 
the  future  which  is  now  to  be  deci<led.  We  have  proniised  of 
our  own  free  will  and  our  own  conviction  to  join  a  league  of 
nations  in  accordance  with  Wilson's  principles.  By  this  volun- 
tary adhesion  to  the  league  of  nations,  wo  have  much  to  give 
to  the  world,  for  which  a  forced  adhesion  can  never  supply  a  sub- 
stitute. Even  without  arms  wo  shall  not  bo  defonsoloss  at  the 
peace  table." 

Theodore  WollT,  in  his  Berliner  Tngehlatt,  sees  the  makings  of  a 


number  of  pretty  little  squabbles  in  all  of  the  Allied  couutries, 
and  exultantly  WTites: 

"In  almost  every  country  there  is  a  movement  which  presses 
for  moderation  and  a  movement  which  presses  for  the  sharpest 
measures.  In  F"'rance  tlie  Socialists  are  turning  against  Clemen- 
ceau.  In  England  Henderson  and  his  comrades  are  trying  to 
put  on  the  brake,  tho  there  is  little  real  difTcrenco  between  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Liberals  except  that  the  fonror  want  to 
throttle  us  while  the  latter  want  to  tlirash  us.     The  r<    "  '<>n 

only  begins  at  the  point  where  the  talk  is  of  thi'  foui  -  of 

peace — of  the  map  of  Europe  and  of   the  future  shaping  of  the 
world.     A  wide  dilTerence  is  seen  between  the  Northclir. 
and  the  English  Lil)erals  who  have  boon  won  o\er  to  \\ 
principles,  as  in  Franco  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  Loft.  and.  to  cap  it  all,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no 
firm  i)rogram  as  yet  agnn'd  upon  by  the  Entente  Eovemmonts." 

All  shades  of  (lerman  opinion  unitoi  in  predicting  trouble 
between  ourselves  and  the  British,  tho  the  wish  is  p<'rhaps  father 
to  tho  thought.     The  Kolnische  Zeilitng  vrrites: 

"The  thick  fog  of  rliotoric  which  floats  backward  and  forward 
over  the  .\tlaiiti<'  will  not  din-eive  anybody  wlio  knows.  The 
English  and  the  Americans  feel  themselves  to  be  the  greatest 
comi>otitors  in  trade  and  they  spy  suspiciously  on  one  another — 
still  more  as  regards  the  future  than  as  regards  the  pre.-ient."' 

Dr.  Paul  Ix^nsch,  the  famous  "Socialist  Imperialist,"  in  his 
paper  Die  Glocke,  chortles  with  joy  over  the  pposixvt  of  a  family 
row  at  the  Peace  ConfenMice: 

"In  England  i><H»plo  lull  themselves  in  tht  lu.pr  ih;U  tin 
alliance  witli  tlie  '.Viiglo-Saxon  cousin"  possosMs  «i«nial  \alii«'. 
but  from  this  oxpt^Mation  there  will  \m>  one  day  an  unpleasant 
awakening.  Tho  nion*  indopondenl  the  I'nion  has  1  eonmo  in 
this  war  as  a  world-Power,  the  mon^  vigorou.sly  ^ill  she  l>o  able 
to  support  her  sp»><'ial  interests  against  England.  There  arc 
plenty  of  contlicts  of  interest  with  the  old  sea  qui>on.  Tho  jmuI 
which  New  York  will  play  in  the  future  in  the  money  market 
is  primarily  dinvtod  against  the  ]xisition  of  l^mdon.  and  the 
o«>nstruction  of  an  American  mercantile  marine  bits  at  the 
decisive  point  the  former  position  of  England  a«  the  worid's 
carrier. 

"Olu>  njust  always  remember  that  the  true  consequenoes  ot 
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war  will  appear  only  with  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Until  then 
the  common  hatred  of  Germany  keeps  the  opponents  together 
and  bridges  their  antagonism.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it 
was  only  by  a  miracle  that  war  by  Austria,  France,  and  England 
against  Prussia  and  Russia  was  prevented,  and  the  coming  Peace 
Conference  may  provide  similar  scenes." 

In  his  organ,   the  Berlin   Deutsche   Politik,   Paul  Rohrbach 
argues  that  the  future  will  inevitably  give  Germany  her  diplo- 


THE  GERMAN  ATTEMPT  TO   SOW  DISCORD. 

The  American  Friend  of  Man — "Perhaps  I  can  rescue  some  of 
my  lost  millions  from  the  pockets  of  the  Fallen."       — Ulk  (Berlin). 

This  infamous  cartoon  is  typical  of  the  Gorman  attempt  to  stir  up 
trouble  between  America  and  the  Allies,  particularly  Great  Britain. 

matic  opportunity  at  the  expense  of  the  AUii's  if  she  only  plays 
her  cards  rightly.  What  that  "rightly"  means,  we  can  see  when 
he  comes  to  discuss  Anglo-American  relations,  which  he  does 
thus: 

"What  was  J^ngland  before  the  world-war,  and  what  is  she 
to-day?  Before  the  war  she  was  the  first  world-Power,  proud 
and  unassailable,  more  independent  in  her  policy  than  any  other 
Btate  in  the  world,  politically  and  economically  based  upon  her 
own  dominating  world-position.  To-day  she  is  dependent 
upon  the  United  States,  once  her  colony;  what  England  achieves 
and  what  she  is  not  to  achieve  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  depends 
upon  America's  leadership  .  .  ,  and  even  after  the  war  English 
policy  will  feel  permanently  its  dependence  tipon  America. 

"It  does  not  need  much  wisdom  to  predict  that  whereas  there 
are  already  strong  conflicts  of  interest  between  England  and 
America,  the  United  States  after  the  war  will  not  hesitate  to 
employ  her  power  oven  against  England.  While  England  before 
the  war  stood  politically  indepc^ndent  and  free  on  every  side,  she 
is  henceforward  tied  in  her  decisions  by  America  and,  in  part, 
even  by  Japan.  At  the  moment  (5erman  consciousness  sub- 
ordinates these,  things  to  Germany's  own  direct  fate,  but  the 
altered  world-situation  will  sooner  or  later  make  itself  felt  for 
us  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  if  we  pursue 
the  right  policy  the  developments  will  be  by  no  means  to  our 
disadvantage." 

The  latest  German  "menace"  is  recognized  bj'  the  London 
Times,  which  writes: 

"The  important  work  of  defining  i)recisely  the  conditions  of 
a  just  peace  must  devolve  upon  the  Allied  and  American  states- 
men. President  Wilson,  who  was  nmong  the  first  to  forecast 
the  main  lines  of  sucli  a  peace,  and  who  has,  from  time  to  time, 
added  to  them  principles  and  precepts  which  experience  of 
actual  warfare  has  led  him  to  regard  as  essential,  has  undoubtedly 
worked  out  in  some  detail  a  plan  on  whicli  h(>  believes  tlie  general 
j)Ostulales  of  peace  should  be  translated  into  j)ractise.  If  the 
Allied  Governments  have  not  yet  progressed  Jis  far  as  he  in  this 
direction,  they  should  hasten  to  make  good  their  omissions  and 
to  draw  up  their  terms  of  peace  in  accordance  with  the  high 


ideals  they  have  always  profest.  Much — perhaps  everything — 
will  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  this  is  done.  Provided 
that  they  preserve  the  moral  unity  and  the  firm  acquiescence  in 
joint  sacrifice  that  have  marked  the  armed  struggle  and  keep 
before  their  eyes  the  goal  of  the  greatest  common  good,  they 
will  be  able  to  attain  a  joint  program  for  peace,  the  justice  of 
which  will  defy  all  the  efforts  of  the  beaten  enemy  to  di\ide  them. 
The  Allied  peoples  would  regard  as  intolerable  any  meeting  of 
Allied  representatives  with  cunning  and  unprincipled  enemy 
diplomatists  to  haggle  and  dispute  over  the  main  terms  of  peace. 
They  desire  no  'peace  conference'  of  the  sort  which  disgraced 
diplomacy  at  Vienna  a  century  ago,  or  which  sowed  at  Berlin 
in  1878  the  seeds  of  the  present  catastrophe." 

But  most  British  editors  believe  that  the  war  has  so  firmly 
cemented  the  Anglo-American  Entente  that  all  the  problems 
of  the  peace  table  can  be  adjusted  without  friction.  On  the 
British  side  this  cordiality  is  undoubtedly  strong,  we  are  told, 
and  the  London  papers  point  for  proof  to  the  extraordinary 
popular  outburst  last  July  4,  when  Britain  for  the  fii-st  time  in  her 
history  spontaneously  celebrated  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Space  forbids  adequate  quotations  from  the  pamphlet 
of  the  Independence-day  speeches,  put  out  by  the  Library  of 
War-Literature,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  but  the  remarks 
of  Viscount  Bryce  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  Minister  of 
Munitions,  show  that  England  is  determined  to  let  no  German 
intrigue   disturb   the   good   feeling  now   existing  between   the 

two  nations. 

* 

AMERICAN  COLONIES  IN  AFRICA?— The  future  of  the 
former  German  colonies  is  now  much  under  discussion  in 
Europe,  and  many  think  that  America  should  bear  her  share  of 
"the  white  man's  burden."     The  Manchester  Guardian  says: 

"Some  of  those  who  are  interested  in  colonial  questions  are 
asking  whether  the  time  is  not  coming  when  America  will  re- 
consider her  attitude  with  regard  to  undertaking  territorial 
obligations  in  the  backward  regions  of  the  earth. 

"If  the  administration  of  the  German  colonies  is  to  be  added 
to  the  already  enormous  burden  resting  upon  the  British  Empire, 
this  burden — if  it  is  to  be  carried  alone  by  us  or  even  shared  in 
some  manner  between  Great  Britain  and  France — may  become 
altogether  too  unwieldy.  There  is  the  greatest  need  in  colonial 
administration  of  the  efficient  and  liberal-minded  help  which 
America  could  supply. 

"An  ob\nous  suggestion  is  that  America  might  undertake  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  Liberia.     The  miserably 
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"  The  Gct-Togcther  Boys." 

— Evening  News  (London). 

disturbed  and  backward  state  of  this  black  republic  is  .<?uffi- 
ciently  well  known,  and  America  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  it 
because  there  is  in  the  country  a  population  of  some  10,000  half- 
castes  and  negroes  who  are  American  citizens." 
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BREAKERS   AHEAD   FOR   THE   LEAGUE 
OF   NATIONS 

THE  INK  WAS  HARDLY  DRY  on  the  armistice  before 
a  rejuvenated  Poland,  true  to  her  former  liistory,  was 
engaged  in  two  wars  of  hi-r  own,  one  with  tlie  Ukraine 
and  the  other  with  Prussia.  Poland,  at  least,  has  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  wait  for  the  Peace  Conference  to  decide  her  boun<l- 
aries,  and  she  shows  an  inclination  to  assert  the  doctrine  of 
"self-determination"  in  no  uncertain  form.  This  doetrinf 
that  brilliant  Roman  weekly,  L'Unita,  tells  us  is  a  heresy  and 
may  prove  one  of  the  reefs  upon  which  the  whole  League  of 
Nations  may  bo  wrecked.  Its  view  is  enunciated  in  expressing 
some  dissatisfaction  with  the  Allied  statesmen  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  terms  of  the  armistice  ofiered  to  Austria. 
The  Italian  weekly  bitterly  regrets  that  we  did  not  in.sist 
upon  intervening  then  and  there  on  behalf  of  the  Slavic  nationali- 
ties instead  of  leaving  them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
UUnita  writes: 

"The  policy  of  the  Entente  Allies  toward  the  Slav  nationali- 
ties of  Austria-Hungary  is  neither  less  nor  more  than  a  case  of 
the  right  and  duty  of  intervention  which  ought  to  be  rcsolut<?ly 
affirmed  by  the  democratic  parties  of  the  Ent(!nte. 

"This  idea  in  many  minds  is  cloudy  and  confused.  The  only 
one  of  the  Allied  statesmen  who  seems  to  have  a  clear  grasp  of 
all  its  constituent  elements  and  all  the  cons(>quences  Avhich  it 
implies  is  President  Wilson.  Even  Lloyd  Cleorgc;  does  not  make 
it  clear  whether  he  regards  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Austria  as  a  right  and  a  duty  of  democratic  justice,  or  siniply 
as  a  useful  war-expedient." 

True  democrats  are  urged  to  accept  the  dogma  that  the  right 
of  intervention  is  one  which  belongs  inherently  to  the  family 
of  nations  and  can  be  exercised  by  that  family  whenever  condi- 
tions seem  to  require  it: 

"Many  backward  democrats  have  not  understood  that  if 
they  really  dosin)  to  work  effectively  for  the  League  of  Nations 
they  nmst  abandon  without  hesitation  or  regret  the  fantom 
of  self-determination  and  affirm  clearly  and  resolutely  that  this 
war  must  end  the  day  of  the  old  'sovereign  states'  whi(!h  rec- 
ognized no  authoritj'  superior  to  their  own  and  regarded  as  a 
diminution  of  liberty  and  as  a  casus  belli  any  attemj)t  on  the 
part  of  one  state  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another." 

UUnita  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  right  of  interven- 
tion is  indispensable  to  a  league  of  nations,  ;ind  that  self- 
determination  and  intervention  can  not  mutually  exist  in  (he 
same  political  area: 

"A  league  of  nations  whose  central  aufliority  had  not  the 
right  to  intervene  continually  in  the  affairs  of  each  of  (he  as- 
sociated nations  in  order  to  control  armaments,  to  guarantee 
the  rights  of  national  minorities,  to  elimiiuUe  dispu(es  about 
customs  and  frontiers,  to  secure  at  leas(  <'omi)ara(ivi'  liomo- 
geneity  of  political  insti(uli<)ns  between  (he  associates  -a  league 
of  nations  which  did  not  limit  the  riglit  of  .self-de(ermina(ioii 
as  affirmed  by  Lenine  and  Count  Burian,  would  be  a  nuTt- 
mystification. 

"As  real  individual  liberty  is  in(!onceivable  unless  each  in- 
dividual sacrifices  part  of  his  own  liberty  to  the  requirements  of 
civilized  society,  so  real  national  liberty  for  all  nations  great 
and  siiudl  can  not  bo  aehievetl  without  some  elTective  limita- 
tions in  the  liberty  of  each  nation.  The  absolute  right  of  self- 
determination  leads  to  the  absolute  right  of  jieace  and  war. 
Would  a  league  of  nations  be  worth  having  wl\icii  lc'f(  to  its 
component  states  this  absolute  right  of  peace  and  war".'" 

Passing  from  theoretical  to  practical  questions,  L'Vnila 
tells  us  that  not  alone  in  Italy  but  throughout  Europe  the  more 
old-fashioned  politicians  are  olTering  a  dis(inc(  if  jmssive  resis- 
tance to  l*resident  Wilson's  pet  child,  (lie  l>eague  of  Nations: 

"Around  this  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations,  a  silent  but  very 
bitter  struggle  is  at  present  being  carritnl  on.  The  old  diplomats 
and  the  Conservative  Nationalist  groups  dan^  not  oppose  it 
openly — first.  b(>cause  this  idea  is  resolutely  and  rorcibly  alVirnuil 
by  President  Wilson  and  tlie  democracy  of  the  Unit<^'d  States, 


aiul  the  United  States  have  the  whip-hand,  and  the  whip  iB  the 
only  argument  capable  of  making  an  inij»n-ssion  on  cirlain  Con- 
servative and  Nationalist  dii>loniatK  of  Prussian  mentality. 
Secondly,  be*cause  it  would  be  imprudent  to  defy  the  f«-ling 
of  the  soldiers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  fighting  alx>ve  all  in 
the  belief  (liat  (hey  are  helping  U>  bring  about  a  new  '■■  ■ 
(iorial  rcgitrie,  under  wliicli  a  repetidon  of  such  an  infani 


A  PIIOPIIETIC  CARTOON  ! 

"  \Vlia(  we  may  expect  in  the  year  of  grace  1920.     The  streets  of 

IUtMu  arc  no  louuer  cleariMl   for  empty  court   carriages,  but  for 

I  ncle  Sam.  who  rides  throupli  tliem  on  Ills  golden  calf.  " 

—Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin,  August  12,  1903). 

dedaralion  of  war  by   Austria  and   CJermany   in   WW  will  be 
impossible. 

"Not  venturing  openly  to  refute  the  idea  of  Wilson  and  the 
soldiers,  these  'Prussians  of  the  Entente'  are  tr>'ing  to  boycott 
it  quietly.  They  smile  over  it  sardonically.  They  talk  of  it 
as  little  as  jJossible.  They  are  pn-paring,  when  the  lime  comes 
for  final  decisions,  to  bring  against  it  all  sorts  of  quibbles  and 
obstacles,  being  here  at  one  with  the  dernian  and  Austrian 
dil)lonui(s  and  mili(aris(s.  For  (here  exis(i'd  a  mili(ar>-  'In- 
(ernadonal'  considerably  more  solid  (han  the  Socialist  one.  whose 
program  was  to  stir  up  and  kiH'p  open  as  many  cau.ses  of  quarrt"! 
as  i)ossible,  and  (he  heart  of  this  ' War-ln(erna(ionar  is  in  all 
c(>Mn(ri(>s,  (Mrman  or  anti-Cicrman.  (he  armamen(  industry. 

"The  Bolshevik  (lieory  of  self-dt(ermina(i«>n  and  the  pseudi>- 
democratic  prejudice  about  non-intervention,  by  giN-ing  a  wronu 
.slant  (o  (he  d»'mocra(ic  ln(erna(ional  and  rendering  i(  ii 
of  clear  aiul  coherent  work  on  behalf  of  an  effe«Mi\i  „  u 
of  na(ions,  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  (he  military'  Intoma- 
(i»»nal.  For  (his  rea,«on.  it  is  ncve.ssary  that  (hes<'  inen(al  si>«<c(<t8 
in  (he  ranks  of  den)ocra<'y  should  bi-  fa<'e<l  wi(iiou(  further  d«4ay 
and  finally  laid." 

While  influential  circles  in  Italy  see  dangers  and  difTiculti»« 
ahead,  before  (he  I^-agtie  of  Na(ions  can  In-come  a  j»rac:!  J 
reali(y,  e«iually  in(1uen(ial  cir«"les  in  (lermany  are  Ix-ing  rai>!  .  y 
converted.  For  example,  Friedrich  Xaumann  in  his  paper. 
Die  llilfc,  writes: 

"Our  (hough(s  continue  to  bui^y  themselves  with  the  I>i^i(rue 
of  Na(ions.  which  is  now.  we  are  (old.  (o  Ik-  ex(<nd«<«l  ovor  the 
whole  human  world.  We  have  pot  to  find  our  adjustment  to  it 
s"omeho\y  or  odier,  for  it  is  unquestionably  on  the  m.H.rrh  and  will 
eonu'  eUher  wi(h  our  cooiH-radon  or  in  spit<'  t>f  our  resista.no«>. 

"If  the  majority  of  the  CSerman  p»><iple  and  their  intWleotual 
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leaders  are  once  convinced  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  in- 
evitable, historically  necessary,  and  practicable  in  itself,  Wilson 
■will  find  no  better  collaborators  in  the  whole  world  than  the 
Germans.  We  know  by  experience  what  it  means  to  be  con- 
quered. We  have  a  more  lively  sense  than  any  other  people  of 
what  a  blessing  it  might  be  if  mankind  were  demilitarized. 
For  us  it  would  mean  a  wider  and  freer  zest  in  life." 

None  the  less  Dr.  Naumann  does  not  hesitate  to  confess  that 
German  opinion  is  somewhat  suspicious  of  trusting  itself  to  the 
mercies  of  an  international  council  which  they  seem  to  think 
might  possibly  take  a  toll  of 
vengeance  for  the  past: 

"It  would  not  do  for  us  to 
be  slaughtered  in  the  name 
of  justice  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  cosmopolitan  psalms. 
Against  such  a  hypocritical 
cruelty  all  sections  and  parties 
of  our  nation  are  at  one.  We 
do  not  mean  that  this  is  what 
Wilson  has  in  mind,  but  as  a 
proof  that  he  has  not,  we  hope 
he  -mil  soon  find  the  right 
word  to  stigmatize  the  will  for 
our  destruction  which  sounds 
in  the  voices  that  come  across 
to  us  from  England  and 
France." 


A  TRIBUTE  FROM  DEN- 
MARK— America's  part  in  the 
war  has  moved  Denmark 
to  astonished  admiration. 
Here  is  a  meed  of  generous 
praise  from  the  Copenhagen 
Politiken: 

* '  What  America  has  achieved 
is  a  world  record  which  no 
European  country  can  match. 
An  army  has  been  created 
which  it  has  been  possible  to 
move  to  France  and  which  has 
changed  the  fortunes  of  the 
war.  A  commercial  fleet  is 
now  being  constructed  which 
in  a  few  years  will  make  Ameri- 
ca the  greatest  sea-Power  in 
the  world;  and,  politically, 
America  has  gained  a  leading 
position  within  the  circle  of  the 
Allies  which  will  make  it  in- 
disputably primus  inter  pares." 

The  Politiken  is  at  some 
pains  to  explain  our  sudden 
and  successful  appearance  in 

the  lime-light  of  the  world's  stage  and  it  finds  the  secret  of  our 
material  and  political  success  lies  in  the  "melting-pot": 

"If  one  asks  what  has  been  the  reason  for  this  almost  explo- 
sive doveldpment  of  strength,  the  answer  must  be  that  the 
American  nation  is  an  extract  of  European  youth,  which,  melted 
to3;eth('r  for  some  goncTa lions,  has  i)rodueod  a  race  of  incom- 
])arablc  health.  This  young  nation  has  the  finest  natural  set- 
ting to  develop  its  abilities,  and  has,  by  acquiring  what  it  found 
most  useful  of  European  technique  and  culture  in  addition  to  its 
own  improvements,  given  a  new  impetus  which  will  bo  decisive 
for  the  future  direction  of  its  development. 

"The  British  world  outlook,  the  German  power  of  organiza- 
tion, the  Gallic  logic,  tli<»  Slavic  imagination,  Scandinavian 
broad-mindeduess — all  this  has  b(>(>n  transi)lanted  in  the  American 
fertil(>,  soil,  where  it  blossomed  into  a  growth  of  exotic;  abundance. 

"Problems  which  we  in  EurojM^  in  a  tarrying  way  try  to  con- 
jure away,  the  destruction  threatening  the  war-devastated  coun- 
tries, America  se<!ms  to  solve  with  playful  ease.  The  community 
is  organized  for  war  according  to  one  will,  capital  is  rationed, 
fa<!tori«>s  jilaced  under  stnto  control,  prices  regulated,  and  tax 
systems  worked  out  as  if  they  were  matters  of  course.  Th*, 
result  achieved  verj'  likely  surprized  the  Americans  themselves." 


DIE  NACHT  AM  RIIEIN. 


BELGIUM'S   TROUBLES  NOT  YET  OVER 

IN  THE  HOUR  OF  VICTORY  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
much  has  to  be  done  before  the  world  is  back  to  normal, 
and  we  are  reminded  of  this  by  the  Belgian  Minister  at 
Washington,  who  tells  us  that  Belgium  is  going  to  be  in  a  sad 
plight  this  winter  and  is  still  in  need  of  all  our  aid  and  sympathy. 
He  writes: 

"Under  the  terms  of  the  President's  basis  of  peace,  Germany 

must  pay  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Belgium.  There  will, 
however,  be  an  interregnum 
before  collections  can  be  made 
from  Germany,  wherein  not 
only  must  the  Belgian  people 
be  fed,  but  their  industries 
must  be  started,  their  railways 
and  canals  constructed,  de- 
stroyed houses  must  be  re- 
built, raw  material  must  be 
found  to  start  factories,  seed 
and  agricultural  implements 
must  be  furnished,  in  order 
that  the  people  of  Belgium 
may  be  put  to  employment 
and  self-support  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment.  More- 
over, the  whole  population  is 
undernourished  and  must 
have  enlarged  food  -  supplies 
instantly  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  go  to  work. 

"The  President's  direction 
to  Mr.  Hoover  that  he  should 
enlarge  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium to  emlirace  the  relation 
of  the  United  States  to  this 
reconstruction  program,  and 
that  he  should  handle  all 
matters  in  connection  with 
this  American  relationship  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  intense 
satisfaction  to  every  Belgian. 
"The  enlarged  shipments 
of  food  already  started  to 
Belgium  to  meet  the  present 
emergency,  the  large  orders 
just  being  given  for  cloth,  the 
great  response  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  ISIr.  Hoover's 
appeal  through  the  Red  Cross 
for  second-hand  clothing,  and 
the  measures  under  considera- 
tion for  prompt  amelioration 
in  other  directions  are  all  in 
line  with  the  manelous  ac- 
tivity of  the  Commission 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  four  years. 

"That  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  associates  in  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  and  in  the  Food  Administration  are  to  have 
charge  of  this  enlarged  interest  of  the  American  ])eoi)le  in 
Belgium  will  give  a  feeling  of  absolute  confidence  to  the  whole 
of  our  people  and  this  evidence  of  America's  continued  solicitude 
will  be  an  encouragement  and  stimulation  to  my  peoj^le  second 
only  to  their  actual  liberation  from  German  oppression. 

"The  English  and  French  Governments  have  ah-eadj'-  evi- 
denced their  solicitude  in  this  matter  and  their  willingness 
to  cooperate  and  give  support  to  Belgium  in  her  task  of  rehabili- 
tation. It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  over  four  million 
of  oiu"  seven  million  peojile  are  destitute  and  are  to-day  sub- 
sisting in  soup  lines;  that  except  for  the  garments  provided 
through  the  Relief  Commission  they  have  had  no  textiles  for 
over  four  years;  that  the  whole  clock  of  industry  has  been  stopt, 
and  that  the  Germans  have  carted  away  to  Germany  all  the 
innchinery  whicli  tliey  did  not  destroy  in  Belgium. 

"They  destroyed  our  railways,  our  mines,  and  our  canals. 
Never  before  has  a  country  been  reduced  to  such  a  plight  as 
ours  to-day  and  Ti(>v(>r  has  a  country  had  such  friends.  We  have 
won  till'  war.  We  must  now  bend  every  efTort  to  restore  our 
country  and  prepare  it  for  its  glorious  future." 


-Punch  (Loiulou). 
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CHANGING    F1<;HT1NG   MKN   INTO   TKCHNICAL  (.KAULATKS. 

Disabled  Canadians  at  preliminary  instruction  in  house-wirias  in  the  electrical  lal>oratory  of  McGill  University.    They  completo  their  traininx  by 
doing  practical  work  with  contractors.     Canada's  industrial  reeducation  system  is  based  on  cooperation  by  the  Government  and  the  employer. 


HOW   CANADA  HANDLES   HER   DISABLED   SOLDIERS 


WITH  THE  APPROACH  OF  PEACE  the  prol)lcms 
of  reconstruction  are  looming  large,  and  especially 
those  connected  with  the  returning  soldier  who  can  not 
work  at  his  old  occupation.  Our  neighbor,  Canada,  has  been 
dealing  successfully  with  this  problem  for  three  years  and  more, 
and  her  experience  will  be  ^"aluable  to  us,  all  the  more  because 
conditions  in  her  case  approximate  our  own  mucli  more  nearly 
than  any  of  those  mot  in  European  countries.  An  account  of 
Canada's  industrial  reeducation  system  is  contributed  by  C. 
Norman  Senior  to  Industrial  C(i7ia(la  (September).  Mr.  Senior 
tells  particularly  of  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  and  of  the 
survey  of  industrial  plants  made  to  find  wider  opportunities  to 
train  disabled  men  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  emploj'ors. 
Says  Mr.  Senior: 

"About  45,000  casualties  have  been  returned  to  Canada.  A 
special  staff  of  interviewers  is  maintained  by  the  Heestablish- 
ment  Department  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  every  one  of 
these  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  his  injuries  or  condition  of 
health  are  such  as  to  proA'ent  him  from  returning  to  the  occupa- 


tion at  which  he  earned  his  li\ing  pri(ir  to  enlistment.  The 
proportion  of  such  eases  has  maintained  a  fairly  constant  average 
of  about  10  per  cent.  An  order  in  Council  pro\-ides  that  all 
who  are  so  disabled  by  their  war-injuries  as  to  be  unable  to 
resume  their  prewar  vocations  are  entitled  to  l>e  trained  for  new 
occupations.  The  training  is  given  at  public  expense,  while  the 
man  and  his  family  are  maintained  through  an  established  scale 
of  pay  and  allowances,  based  apj)roximately  on  military  paj'  and 
allowances  and  the  Patriotic  Fund  allowance. 

"At  the  latest  compilation  of  statistics  (Augrust  1)  5.045 
disabled  men  had  been  approved  for  specific  courses  of  industrial 
reeducation.  .  .  .  When  the  original  inttrviewer  reports  on  the 
probable  necessity  of  training,  a  miHlical  officer  st^es  the  man  in 
question  and  confirms  the  report  from  the  strictly  physical  stand- 
point. This  being  done,  the  veteran  is  brought  before  what  is 
known  as  a  Disabled  Soldiers'  Training  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  a  suitable  new  occupation  for  which  he  should 
be  trained 

"The  members  of  the  Board  aet  as  advisers  to  the  soldier.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  Vocational  OfTictr  to  bring  to  the  (■onf<Tenc<> 
information  as  to  the  possibilities  for  training.  The  mt<dica,l 
officer  states  whether  or  not  the  man's  injuries  are  such  a?  to 
interfere  with  the  movements  necessarj*  to  do  given  work.     The 


BACK  AGAIN   TO  SCHOOL-DAYS. 

Convalescent  Canadian  soldiers  improving  the  shining  hour  of  spare  time  in  hospijal  by  making  up  t.lie  odncaUooal 


yxwth. 
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business  man  is  asked  to  advise  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
likely  to  be  permanency  of  employment  at  decent  wages  in  any 
occupations  that  come  under  discussion.  If  further  information 
is  desired  the  Board  sometimes  adjourns  until  that  information 
is  obtained.  Every  effort  is  made  to  establish  confidential, 
friendly  relations  with  the  disabled  man  and  to  show  him  that 
the  Board  has  his  interest  at  heart.  Owing  to  the  cost  of  a 
coiu-se  of  reeducation,  great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  making 
of  a  wise  selection  in  the  first  instance;   a  little  extra  cost  at  the 


ONK-ARMED  APPRENTICES. 

Maimed  heroes  from  Flanders  fields  learning  to  be  wheel-truers. 
The  company  guarantees  jobs  when  they  have  mastered  the  trade. 


outset  being  moro  than  compensated  for  by  reduction  of  the 
number  of  false  starts  which  might  be  made  if  men  were  care- 
lessly trained  for  occupations  at  which  they  could  not  make  good. 
A  false  start  is  also  very  discouraging  to  the  man  himself." 

It  was  taken  as  axiomatic  from  the  outset,  wc  are  told,  that 
men  should  be  trained  fairly  near  their  homes,  a  policy  necessary 
in  any  country  of  wide  extent.  Existing  technical  schools, 
engineering  departments  of  universities,  and  other  centers  of 
training  were  utilized  and  their  facilities  made  available  for 
the  Department's  needs.  It  was  found,  however,  that  only 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  occupations  could  be  taught  in 
schools,  and  to  do  this  efficiently  large  centers  had  to  be  estab- 
lished in  half  a  dozen  different  places  at  great  cost.  To  quote 
further: 

"The  psychology  of  the  disabled  man,  very  often  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  did  not  respond  readily  to  school  methocis  of 
instruction.  Some  variation  was  found  necessary.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  employers  should  bo  ajiproached  with  a  view  to 
having  men  trained  under  actual  shop  conditions.  A  jjolicy 
along  these  lines  has  been  adopted  and  put  into  execution  with 
great  succe'ss.  Manufacturers  and  employers  generally  have 
shown  splendid  willingness  to  cooperate  in  assisting  the  Depart- 
ment to  conserve  the  country's  labor  resources. 

"Systematic  methods  have  been  followed  in  the  Department 
in  order  to  give  every  man  as  wide  a  choice  as  possible  and 
in  order  to  occasion  employers  the  least  possible  inconvenience. 
An  industrial  survey  service  was  organized  for  the  jnirpose  of 
finding  out  and  listing  the  occupations  which  could  be  per- 
formed by  men  having  specific  partial  disabilities.  ...  In  a 
given  shop  it  might  be  found  that  six  men  stand  up  and  five  men 
remain  seated  while  operating  machines,  seven  men  walk  about, 
eight  men  work  at  benches  either  standing  or  seated.  The 
surveyor  will  note  whether  the  shop  is  noisy,  whether  the  air 
is  good,  in  resixn-t  of  each  kind  of  work  whether  good  ey(>sight 
is  required,  whether  the  tools  or  materials  which  hav»>  to  be 
used  are  heavy  or  otherwise.  These  and  numerous  other  details 
when  tabulated  opposite  the  name  of  the  oc('\ipa,tion  under  the 
,  heading  of  the  lu'm  name  give  the  vocational  officer  the  oppor- 


tunity of  judging  whether  or  not  certain  men  having  specific 
disabilities  could  be  trained  for  each  individual  occupation 

"It  is  espeeialli'  in  the  industrial  reeducation  that  manufac- 
turers are  interested  and  their  cooperation  is  urgently  required. 
The  value  of  this  important  work  of  conservation  has  become  at 
once  apparent  to  employers  who  have  had  the  case  properly 
laid  before  them.  Some  few  instances  of  exploiting  the  labor  of 
men  who  are  supposed  to  be  receiving  training  have  occurred, 
but  such  men  have  instantly  been  withdrawn  from  the  factory 
in  question  and  no  further  assistance  in  that  direction  has  been 
sought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  takes  great  pains 
to  recommend  the  right  man  for  the  right  job  in  its  training  work, 
and  there  have  been  very  few  instances  of  mahngering.  Inas- 
much as  the  man  is  on  pay  and  allowances  from  the  Department 
he  can  easily  be  penalized  for  such  conduct,  and  the  Vocational 
Officers  have  power  to  do  so. 

"As  mentioned  before,  courses  have  been  approved  for  5,045 
men,  and  of  these  1,990  are  at  present  receiving  their  training. 
On  August  1  the  number  of  men  who  had  received  their  training 
and  gone  into  employment  was  1,081. 

"Fewer  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  Canada  who  have 
been  offered  courses  of  training  have  refused  them,  and  in  some 
cases  this  was  because  they  were  able  to  go  into  a  line  of  work 
for  which  they  did  not  require  training.  A  few  over  two  hundred 
have  begun  courses  of  training  and  left  them  before  the  course 
was  completed.  Of  these  there  were  also  some  who  found 
they  were  able  to  take  employment  in  other  lines  without  the 
training  to  which  they  were  entitled." 


SAVING   COAL  WITH   PEAT 

PEAT  HAS  LONG  BEEN  A  FAJMILIAR  FUEL  in  certain 
parts  of  the  world;  but  little  has  been  done  toward  prepar- 
ing it  for  use  on  a  commercial  scale,  altho  machinery  for 
grinding  it,  drying  it,  and  molding  it  into  briquettes  was  on  the 
market  and  in  use  in  the  United  States  half  a  centurj'  ago. 
When  coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  peat  is  forgotten,  but  in  emer- 
gencies like  the  present  it  is  worth  while  thinking  about.  The 
Canadian  Goverrunent,  which  owns  large  peat  lands,  has  been 
experimenting  on  its  preparation  for  use  as  a  fuel  on  the  same 
scale  as  coal,  and  the  results  are  described  by  a  writer  in  RaUiray 
and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York,  November).  The 
wTiter  reminds  us  that  peat,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  about 
10  per  cent,  combustible  matter  and  90  per  cent,  water.  The 
removal  of  this  water  constitutes  the  problem  that  must  be 
solvea  by  the  peat  engineer;  and  we  read: 

"The  Dominion  Government  owns  a  large  peat  bog  at  Alfred, 
Ont.,  where  exhaustive  experiments  were  conducted  some  years 
ago  and  about  3,000  tons  of  standard  peat  fuel  were  manufac- 
tured and  sold  to  householders  in  Ottawa  and  neighboring 
municipalities.  The  bog  was  then  turned  over  to  a  private  com- 
pany for  further  development,  but  the  company  spent  all  of  its 
money  in  getting  ready  to  operate  and  had  no  capital  left  to 
carry  on  the  enterprise;  its  plant  was  junked. 

"The  results  of  the  manufacturing  operations  conducted  at 
Alfred  indicate  that  w^th  strict  business  management,  peat 
could  be  manufactured  for  $1.70  per  ton  in  the  field 

"Not  more  than  120  sun-drying  days  per  anmnn  can  be  de- 
pended upon  in  Ontario  in  the  manufacture  of  peat,  and  as  solar 
energy  is  the  only  known  form  of  energy  that  is  cheap  enough 
to  be  economical  in  the  manufacture  of  peat,  therefore  the 
material  has  to  be  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  after  it  has  been 
excavated  from  the  bog,  and  the  mininuim  period  under  the 
most  favorable  drying  conditions  is  about  thirty  days. 

"When  the  committee  was  apjiointed  last  spring,  its  first 
task  was  to  design  a  modern  machine.  ]Mr.  Ernest  V.  Moore, 
of  Montreal,  was  engaged  as  consulting  engineer  to  design  two 
plants;  one  of  these  will  be  similar  to  the  one  he  already  built 
at  Alfred,  but  redesigned  in  the  light  of  the  experience  obtained 
there.  The  other  is  an  entirely  new  design,  which,  if  successful, 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the  manufacture 
of  machine-made  fuel.  It  includes  bucket  excavators,  a  very 
efficient  macerator,  conveyors  for  laying  tlie  material  in  the  field, 
spreaders,  markers,  and  mechanical  luirvesters.  An  industrial 
railroad  system  will  gridiron  the  bog  and  little  cars  will  carry 
the  material  to  the  railroad,  and,  when  the  peat  is  dried,  harvest 
it  into  a  pile,  aiul  altogether  it  will  be  more  simple  and  less 
costly  per  ton  of  output  than  any  peat  plant  known 
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"As  the  fuel  value  of  peat,  compared  with  the  average  avail- 
able anthracite,  is  as  one  to  1.8,  20,(XX)  tons  of  peat  will  replace 
less  than  12,000  tons  of  anthracjite  coal  during  the  winter  of 
1919-20.  The  (iovernment's  present  idea  is  to  see  whether  this 
20,000  tons  of  peat,  manufactured  at  Alfred  under  commercial 
conditions,  can  be  sold  through  ordinary  dealer  channels,  or  by 
some  other  entirely  commercial  moans,  so  as  to  compete  satis- 
factorily with  other  fuels 

"Peat  appears  to  be  a  most  desirable  fuel  from  every  stand- 
point excepting  its  bulk,  and  witli  the  present  fuel  scarcity  no 
one  is  likely  to  complain  about  that.  .  .  .  There  is  no  clinker  from 
peat,  it  ignites  very  readilj',  and  its  ash  is  very  fine." 


A  BRIDGE  THAT   WORKS   LIKE   A   KITE 

AN  ORDINARY  PONTOON  BRIDGE,  after  its  com- 
/-^  ponent  boats,  planks,  and  other  material  have  been 
•^  -^  assembled  on  the  bank,  can  be  thrown  across  a  river 
three  hundred  feet  wide  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  work  re- 
quiring a  large  number  of  men.  How  one  man  can  throw  a 
bridge  over  such  a  stream  in  five  minutes  is  told  in  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting  (Chicago),  by  Halbert  P.  Gillette.  Mr. 
Gillette's  bridge  works  on  the  principle  of  a  kite,  the  current 
of  the  river  taking  the  place  of  the  wind  and  the  floating  bridge 
swinging  out  across  the  stream  just  as  the  kite,  attached  to  its 
string,  swings  upward  into  the  air.  What  are  called  "rudder 
booms,"  built  on  this  principle,  have  long  been  u.sed  in  the 
Far  West  to  deflect  floating  logs  into  a  "pocket"  in  a  river 
bank.  These  booms  are  so  designed  that  one  man  can  s\\Tng 
the  boom  across  the  river  in  a  few  minutes  or  withdraw  it  even 
more  quickly.     Writes  Mr.  Gillette: 

"The  force  of  the  river  current  is  made  to  do  all  the  work  of 
swinging  the  boom  across  the  river,  making  the  operation  appear 
at  first  sight  like  lifting  one's  self  over  a  fence  by  one's  boot- 
straps. However,  the  principle  involved  is  exactly  the  same  as 
is  applied  in  flj'ing  a  kite  in  the  air.  The  current  of  the  river 
takes  the  place  of  the  current  of  the  air — the  wind.  The  air- 
kite  moves  up  and  down  in  a  vertical  plane,  whereas  the  river- 
kite  moves  in  a  horizontal  plane,  floating  on  th<^  river. 

"My  application  of  this  kite  principle  to  a  jjontoon  bridge 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  Upon  a  .series  of  pontoons 
is  laid  a  bridge  floor,  each  pontoon  being  pivoted  at  its  center 
to  the  [floor-beam  above.  1  have  not  att(>mpted  to  show  the 
floor-beams  and  stringers  in  the  sk(>tch,  nor  the  details  of  the 
pivoting.  A  wire  cable  connects  the  bows  of  the  pontoons, 
passes  around  a  sheave  on  the  rear  jwntoon  .and  on  to  the  drum 
of  a  winch.  A  similar  wire  cal)le  should  be  used  to  connect  the 
sterns  of  the  boats,  to  provide  against  breakage  of  the  other 
cable,  and  to  speed  up  the  swinging  of  the  drawbridge  where 
speed  is^an  object.  The  rear  end  of  tiu-  bridge  is  anchored  to  a 
tree  or  'deadman'  on  the  bank. 

"First  let  us  assume  the  bridge  to  be  in  the  position  shown  in 
the  sketch;  then,  to  swing  it  back  to  the  shore,  all  that  needs  be 
done  is  to  throw  off  the  dogs  on  the  winches.  Thereupon  all 
the  pontoons  swing  on  their  pivots  until  they  point  directly 
down-stream,  and  the  entire  bridge  swings  about  the  center  of 
the  rear  boat  as  an  axis,  until  th(>  forward  (>nd  of  tlu>  bridge, 
A,  reaches  the  po.sition  B.  A  converse  movement  occurs  upon 
winding  up  the  cables  on  the  winches,  so  as  to  throw  the  A 
pontoons  at  an  angle  with  the  river  current.  Then  the  forward, 
or  down-stream,  end  of  the  bridge  at  IB  moves  in  arc  across  the 
river  to  A 

"If  the  length  oi  the  pontoon  is  great  compared  with  its 
beam  width,  the  bridge  can  l)e  made  to  swing  out  to  an  angle 
with  the  current  that  will  considerably  exceed  4.")  degrees; 
whereas  rudder  booms  are  seldom  designed  to  swing  even  to  a 
forty-five  degree  angle. 

"It  often  happens  that  a  teuijiorary  bridg(>  is  needed.  In 
such  cases  the  pontoon  drawbridge  is  worth  consideration.  It 
is  superior  to  a  fixed  pontoon  bridge  wherever  floating  logs  or 
ice  are  apt  to  lodge  against  the  bridge.  A  pontoon  drawbridge 
can  be  swung  back  to  allow  a  log  jan\  or  an  ice  jam  \o  release 
its(>lf,  or  it  can  be  kept  swung  back  exc(>pt  at  the  times  that  it 
is  needed.     It  does  not  interfere  with  navigation. 

"A  cheap  pontoon  swing-bridge  can  be  made  of  air-tight  barrels, 
held  ti)gt>ther  to  form  rafts  that  serve  instead  of  boats.  .\  still 
cheaper  design  for  pioneer  purjjoses  is  one  in  whidi  cellar  or 
pine  logs  areused  to  make  the  rafts  that  serve  as  pontt)ous." 


THE   CHEAPNESS   OF   LIGHT 

THAT  THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  FAMILY  pays 
no  more  to-day  for  its  light  than  it  did  in  the  day  of  the 
tallow  candh;  is  the  assertion  of  an  edit-firial  wTiter  in 
Engineering  ami  Contracting  (Chicago).  That  it  has  about 
twenty  times  as  much  light  for  its  money  in  an  incidental 
fact  that  seems  to  the  wriU-r  worth  notic<r'.     Even  if  hi*  esti- 
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PONTOON   BRIDGE   ON   THE    KITE   I'LAN. 

River-currents  take  tlio  place  of  air-rurronts.  Thi-  air-kite  moves 
up  and  down,  but  the  rivcr-kitc  moves  horizontally,  and  one  man 
can  lloat   a  bridge   across   a  stream   3U0   feet  wide  In  n\e  minutes. 


mate  of  S2  a  month  for  electric  light  should  appear  a  little 
low,  there  is  enough  margin  to  make  his  comparisons  re- 
markable. Here  is  at  least  one  necessity,  he  says,  whose  cost 
to  the  average  family  can  be  compared  with  what  it  was  a 
century  ago,  tho  we  use  it  in  twentyfold  quantity.  Whose  lal>or 
brought  about  this  residf.'  And  has  he  been  paid  what  it  is 
worth  to  the  world?  The  writer  hurls  these  questions  at  ih. 
thinkers  who  would  credit  the  coal-miner,  the  fireman,  the 
engineer,  and  the  wireman  with  it  all.     He  writ<>s: 

"Of  all  the  necessities  of  life  there  is  probably  but  one  that 
annually  costs  each  household  no  more  to-day  than  it  did  a 
century  ago.  That  necessity  is  light.  A<'c<»rding  to  Dr. 
Walton  Clark,  president  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  average 
American  family  in  1S1.">  used  sperm-<>il  and  tallow  candles  that 
cost  $22  a  year.  Tliis  %'!'!  purchased  2.')  candle-jxiwer-htturs 
per  night,  or  9.000  candle-power-hours  p<»r  annum,  from  IS1."> 
to  IS.").").  Then  came  kerosene,  whieh  at  that  ' 
thirds  as  exi)ensi\«'  i>er  candle-j>o\\er  as  tallow  < 
ever,  instead  of  reducing  the  annual  otitlay  for  light,  the  aversMre 
family  continued  to  expend  alwtit  ?22  a  year,  for  which  were 
secured  some   1;{..">(K)  eandle-iiower-hours. 

"During  the  de<-ade  of  lS(i">  to  ls7.")  the  tallow  candle  w.i-; 
completely  disi>la<'ed  by  the  improvtHJ  kcr*is«^ne-lamp  ai.d 
illuminating  gas;  atid  the  averag*-  aimual  cost  for  lighlmg  e.'»rh 
house  was  about  $21.  Gas  then  sold  at  .$2.."»0  i»<r  l.(*Mt  eijl.ii-> 
feet,  and  the  family  that  used  gjis  entinly  sjM'ut  about  SIM  a  \ »ar. 

"From  ISTf)  to  ISS,")  kerosene  was  reduced  to  22  oonts  per 
gallon  and  gas  t<i  $2  per  1.(^10  cubic  f«-et.  The  axerage  f.-imily 
sptMit  $;U)  a  ye.ir  and  .>;(>cui^h1  7(1. tKK)  eandh^power-hoiirs.  Dur- 
ing the  next  decade  the  i>ricc  of  kerosene  dropt  to  13  cents  |>»'r 
gallon  and  gas  went  down  to  Jl-VI;  but  with  this  reduction  <»f 
•10  per  cent,  in  prices  came  a  pe<luction  of  only  17  jxr  e<^nt.  in 
the  annual  exjM'nditun*  for  lighting,  the  average  yearly  cost 
then  being  $2.")  per  hous(>hold. 

"BetwtMm  1S9."»  and  ItHi")  kerosene  had  practically  disapprared 
in  city  houses,  for  gas  had  not  only  f  ^ 

fiM't  in  the  largiT  cities,   but   ehvtri' 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour.     Using  electricity  at  this  price,  and 
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with  *  carbon  -  filament  lamps,'  the  average  family  secured 
50,000  candle-power-hours  yearly,  for  which  was  paid  S25. 

"During  the  next  decade  (1905-1915)  an  astonishing  advance 
occurred  in  the  science  of  economic  illumination,  both  with 
gas  and  electricity.  The  Welsbaeh  incandescent  gas-burner, 
which  had  been  invented  in  1887,  was  enormously  improved,  and 
coineidently  the  mazda  or  '  tungsten  -  filament '  incandescent 
electric  lamp  was  developed. 

"To-day,  with  gas  at  $1,  a  thrifty  family  can  secure  200,000 
candle-power  of  gas  light  for  $15  a  year;  and  a  similar  family, 
using  electricity  at  10  cents,  can  secure  125,000  candle-power- 
hours  of  electric  light  for  $18  a  year. 

"Supplementing  the  foregoing  figures  of  Dr.  Clark-,  the  editor 
is  able  to  say  that  his  appraisals  of  electric  plants  and  studies 
of  electric  rates  in  many  cities  have  shown  that  the  average 
family  using  electricity  spends  about  $2  a  month  or  $24  a  year 
for  light.  The  $24  ordinarily 
buys  240  kilowatt-hours;  and, 
using  mazda  lamps,  each  kilo- 
watt produces  about  1,000 
candle-power,  so  that  the  240 
kilowatt-hours  generate  240,- 
000  candle-power-hours.  The 
average  useful  life  of  a  mazda 
lamp  is  1,000  hours  of  steady 
burning,  or  about  a  year  at 
three  hours  a  day,  and  adding 
the  cost  of  the  lamps  (four 
yearly)  to  the  cost  of  the  elec- 
tric current  ($20  yearly)  en- 
ables a  family  annually  to  buy 
200,000  candle  -  power  -  hours 
for  $24. 

"We  thus  come  to  two  aston- 
ishing facts:  F'irst,  that  during 
the  last  one  hundred  years  the 
average  American  family  has 
not  departed  widelj'  from  an 
expenditure  of  $24  a  year  for 

light.  Secondly,  that  the  family  of  to-day,  altho  spending  almost 
the  same  sum  annually  for  illumination  as  was  spent  by  the  family 
of  a  century  ago,  secures  more  than  twenty  times  as  much 
light!  This  astonishing  result  is  due  entirely  to  American 
inventors,  engineers,  and  business  men." 


IS  THE   INFLUENZA  A  CHINESE   PLAGUE? 

FACTS  TENDING  TO  IDENTIFY  the  recent  epidemic 
of  influenza  with  a  form  of  pneumonic  plague  that  has 
raged  in  parts  of  China  for  several  j^ears  past  are  adduced 
in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  October  12),  by  Capt.  James 
Joseph  King,  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Corps.  Dr. 
King  believes  that  the  plague  was  taken  to  France  bj-  Chinese 
cooUes  imported  as  laborers,  whence  it  spread  o\"er  Europe  in 
modified  form.  The  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  are  similar, 
he  says,  and  some  of  them  ha^'e  differed  from  those  observed  in 
previous  epidemics.  Both  diseases  seem  to  be  due  to  groups  of 
different  germs,  and  some  of  these  have  been  definitely  found 

in  both.  Dr.  King  thinks  the 
coolies  had  among  them  "car- 
riers" of  the  plague  bacillus, 
and  that  this  assumed  new 
virulence  and  different  form 
when  transplanted  into  virgin 
soil.     We  read  in  The  Record: 


A  VERITABLE   RAILROAD. 

Having  a  quantity  of  worn-out  forty-flve-poimd  T  rails  on  hand,  a 
^Montana  traction  company  cut  them  in  lengths  of  six  and  seven  feet 
as  ties  and  welded  them  electrically  to  the  track-rails.  Two  benefits 
were  the  use  of  a  lighter  running  rail  and  the  successful  anchoring 
of  the  whole  in  concrete. 


OLD  RAILS  FOR  TIES — How  a  street-railway  in  Montana 
laid  its  rails  on  cross-sections  of  old  track  instead  of  on  wooden 
ties,  and  gained  certain  advantages  thereby,  is  told  in  The 
Electric  Railway  Journal  (New  York,  November  9).  The  con- 
struction, we  are  told,  permitted  the  use  of  a  lighter  running 
rail  and  afforded  a  successful  means  of  anchoring  the  whole  in 
concrete.  The  writer,  who  gives  credit  for  his  facts  to  The 
Concrete  Highway  Magazine,  says: 

"The  Helena  Light  &  Railwaj'  Company  made  use  of  this 
construction,  due  to  inability  to  procure  a  rail  six  inches  high. 
The  use  of  a  four  one-quarter-inch  rail  which  the  company  was 
able  to  obtain  would  not  permit  more  than  two  and  three-quarter 
inches  of  concrete  over  the  ties  under  the  flangeway,  and  it  was 
not  considered  that  this  thickness  of  concrete  was  sufficient. 
The  company  had  on  hand  a  considerable  quantitj^  of  worn-ovit 
forty-five  pound  T  rails,  and  these  were  cut  in  lengths  of  six  feet 
and  seven  feet,  and  electricallj'  welded  to  the  track  rails 

"It  was  found  that  the  track  built  as  above  described  could 
not  be  lined  nor  could  superelevation  be  given  after  the  ties  were 
welded.  The  si^ecifications  for  concrete  pavements  required 
a  thickness  of  six  inches  at  gutter  and  eight  inches  at  the  center 
of  the  street.  The  depth  of  the  track  as  built  was  eight  and  one- 
quarter  inches.  A  depth  of  five  and  three-quarter  inches  of 
concrete  was  obtained  under  the  steel  ties,  which  was  considered 
sufficient. 

"The  results  of  this  construction  were  so  successful  that  when 
Helena  Avenue  was  paved,  a  year  later,  the  same  type  of  con- 
struction was  adopted  with  but  two  exceptions.  Tlie  first  of 
these  was  the  omission  of  reenforcements  which  were  previously 
specified,  and,  secondly,  the  introduction  of  a  longitudinal  joint 
three  inches  beyond  the  end  of  the  ties,  the  idea  being  to  make  the 
track  construction  independent  of  the  street  pavement 

"Joints  should  b(>  staggered,  as  the  ties  act  as  cross-bands  and 
staggering  tends  to  prevent  cracks  in  the  pavement.  The 
heaviest  cars  operated  over  this  line  weigh  eighteen  tons." 


"We  desire  to  present  in  thia 
preliminary  note  a  considera- 
tion of  the  similaritj'  of  the 
present  epidemic  to  the  epi- 
demic of  pneumonic  plague 
which  broke  out  in  Harbin, 
China,  in  October,  1910,  and 
spread  rapidly  and  continuous- 
ly throughout  northern  China 
at  that  time;  and  to  suggest 
that  this  epidemic  may  be  the 
same  disease  modified  by  racial 
and  topographical  differences. 
The  origin  of  this  epidemic  was 
suggested  to  the  writer  soon  after  its  outbreak  in  our  camps 
by  Mr.  Guy  M.  Walker,  an  eminent  American  authority  on 
Chinese  affairs.  This  suggestion  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
reports  of  the  pneumonic  plague  in  China,  and  there  is  sufficient 
likeness  of  that  epidemic  to  the  present  one  prevailing  in  our 
cities  and  arpiy  camps  to  warrant  a  consideration  of  it. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  1910  the  pneumonic  plague  first  appeared 
in  Harbin,  a  town  in  Manchuria  under  Chinese  control.  Harbin 
is  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  and  was  the  original  hotbed 
of  the  disease.  .  .  .  From  Harbin  the  plague  rapidly  spread  in 
aU  directions,  usually  following  the  Imes  of  traffic  along  the 

railroads 

"This  plagtie  has  been  very  serious.  The  mortality  has  been 
fearfully  high.  It  has  spread  throughout  China.  Wherever 
the  Chinese  coohes  from  the  North  have  traveled  they  have 
carried  this  disease.  ...  In  the  early  part  of  1917,  about 
200,000  Chinese  coolies,  collected  from  the  northern  part  of 
China,  where  the  pneumonic  plague  has  raged  at  intervals  since 
1910,  were  sent  to  France  as  laborers.  .  .  .  They  made  splendid 
laborers  in  France,  and  were  in  back  of  the  lines  during  the 
German  drive  of  ^lareh,  1918.  No  doubt  many  of  them  were 
captured  by  the  Germans  at  that  time.  Hence  the  outbreak  of 
it  in  the  German  Army  and  its  rapid  spread  in  Spain. 

"So  far  as  we  know,  this  disease  first  broke  out  last  sj^riug, 
in  the  German  Ai'my,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  very  serious. 
We  next  heard  of  it  in  Spain,  hence  the  name  Spanish  influenza. 
The  name  is  really  a  misnomer,  but  it  has  stuck,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  epidemic  of  influenza  that  Si)ain  has  ever  had. 
Since  our  soldiers  and  sailors  have  been  returning  from  the 
battle-fields  of  France  it  has  become  very  prevalent  and  serious 
in  our  camps  and  cities  all  over  this  country. 

"It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  detail  concerning  the 
clinical  data,  except  in  a  very  general  way.  In  the  China  epi- 
demic there  were  few  definite  symptoms  at  the  outset  of  the 
disease  except  the  general  malaise,  prostration,  loss  of  appetite, 
etc.,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  pneumonic  process  and  death. 
So  it  is  in  the  present  epidemic.  There  have  been  indefinite 
symptoms,  great  prostration  rapidly  followed  bj-  pneumonia 
and  death  in  the  most  virulent  forms.  The  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  Chinese  pneumonic  plague  were  the  high  infectivity 
of  it  and  the  high  mortality.  So  in  this  so-called  influenza 
epidemic  it  is  more  cont»agious.  is  followed  more  frequently 
by  pneumonia,  and  attended  with  a  much  higher  mortality  than 
in  any  previous  influenza  epidemic." 
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In  the  pneumonic  plague  epidemic  of  China,  Dr.  King  goes 
on  to  say,  the  typical  plague  bacillus  was  found  associated  with 
the  germs  of  pneumonia  and  similar  diseases.  Different  strains 
of  these  organisms  were  found  in  different  localities,  and  thc3 
virulence  of  the  disease  varied  accordingly.  In  our  influenza 
epidemic  the  influenza  bacillus  has  also  Ix^en  associated  with 
groups  of  these  same  germs,  varying  in  characttT  as  the  virulence 
and  mortality  of  the  disease  have  varied.     He  go(!S  on: 

"Thus  we  have  shown  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
pneumonic  plague  of  North  ('hina  and  th(!  present  so-called 
Spanish  influenza  epidemic.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  beli(;ve 
that  the  two  diseases  may  be  the  same.  The  influenza  bacillus 
and  the  Bacillus  pestin  (plague  bacillus),  in  atyi)ical  forms,  may 
simulate  each  other.  We  know  that  organisms  may  assume 
different  forms  and  have  different  cultural  characteristics  in 
different  conditions.  The  ordinary  influenza  bacillus  is  a  short, 
slender  bacillus.  The  plague  bacillus  is  about  the  same  length, 
but  is  generally  fatter  and  broiiider.  ...  It  seems  possible  that  the 
Bacillus  pestis  may  have  been  present  in  a  non-virulent  state  in 
the  Chinese  coolies,  and  assumed  new  virulence,  vigor,  and  a 
somewhat  different  form,  when  transplanted  into  virgin  soil. 
The  high  mortality  and  infectivity  of  this  epidemic  strongly 
suggest  it. 

"On  this  basis  the  epidemics  which  have  followed  all  great 
wars  may  be  explained.  If  a  nation  or  tribe  can  survive  any 
disease  long  enough  it  wiU  acquire  immunity  to  that  distsase. 
When,  however,  foreign  people  commingle  freely  and  intimately, 
as  in  war,  epidemics  will  break  out.  The  inactive,  non-virulent 
organisms  in  one  race  will  become  virulent  in  some  other  race 
which  has  not  acquired  immimity  to  that  specific  organism." 


NATURE'S    PRIMAL   WAR 

NATURE'S  INSTABILITY- -her  lack  of  fixity— her 
state  of  constant  flux  and  change — was  long  ago  noted 
by  the  Greek  philosophers.  To  call  attention  to  it  is 
simply  to  bid  the  reader  note  the  course  of  life  as  he  has  ex- 
perienced it,  or,  on  a  broader  scale,  the  course  of  history — man's, 
or  the  earth's,  or  tha  imiverse's.  Change  is  primary  and  uni- 
versal. And  it  all  reduces,  according  to  Col.  John  Millis,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  to  a  simple  geometrical  fact,  overlooked  by  most 
persons,  but  easily  proved.  Altho  the  sphere  is  the  most 
symmetrical  of  figures  and  the  largest  possible  with  a  given  area 
of  enclosing  surface,  spheres  can  not  be  grouped  so  that  the 
resulting  assemblage  will  have  both  these  qualities.  If  they 
are  in  perfectly  symmetrical  form,  they  will  not  have  maximum 
density;  if  thej^  are  compact,  they  will  not  be  symmetrical. 
Lacking  either  symmetry  or  compactness,  a  gravitating  system 
like  that  of  ordinary  matter  can  not  be  stal)lo.  Thus,  matter 
is  not  and  can  not  be  at  rest,  but  is  forever  oscillating  between 
one  form  and  another.  Nature's  flux  is  merely  a  struggle  be- 
tween forms  of  symmetry  and  those  of  maximum  density. 
Colonel  Millis's  fundamental  statement  is  easily  shown  to  be 
true,  ho  avers,  without  mathematics  of  any  kind.  He  says,  in 
substance,  in  Science  (New  York,  October  11): 

"This  principle  can  be  demonstrated  experimentally  and  in  a 
simple  and  practical  way  by  mcMins  of  a  number  of  balls  of  e<]nal 
diameter,  like  the  hollow  celluloid  'ping-jmng'  balls,  or  the  rub- 
ber balls  sold  as  children's  playthings.  Thick  mucilage,  var- 
nish, collodion,  sealing-wax.  or  any  other  avaihilile  adhesive  sub- 
stance may  be  used  for  sticking  the  balls  together. 

"Place  one  of  the  balls  on  the  table  and  arrange  four  others 
around  and  touching  it  with  equal  intervals  between  them  in 
the  form  of  a  right-angled  cross.  Then  place  one  ball  <iirectly 
on  top  of  the  central  one,  and  finally  one  directly  beneath  it. 
The  group  has  a  i)erfectly  symnu>trical  iLrrang»>ni(<nt  wliieh 
admits  of  indefinite  extension  on  the  same  system  in  all  diree- 
tions  by  the  addition  of  balls.  It  will  be  <-lear  that  exactly 
the  same  arrangement  n^sults  from  ])lacing  on  the  table  a  num- 
ber of  balls  in  contact  and  in  a  singhi  layer  in  'square'  order,  or 
with  the  balls  in  rows  both  ways  at  right  angles  like  the  squares 
on  a  checker-board,  and  tlien  placing  another  layer  in  ihv  same 
formation  with  each  ball  directly  over  a  ball  of  the  first  layer, 
and  so  on.  The  balls  will  have  to  be  stuck  together  or  very 
carefully  placed  or  thev  will  not  n>tain  this  formation,  but  they 


will  fall  down  or  sprea/l  and  the  pile  will  cxAlajifie  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gravitation  of  the  earth. 

"It  soon  berM^mes  apparent  that  thi«  cubical  arrangement  it 
not  the  most  <-oui]>wft  jxjsKible  or  not  the  one  whi'-h  jx-rinit* 
Itlaeing  the  greatest  number  of  the  balls  in  a  givi'U  \olume. 
For  examjjle,  aft<'r  phu-ing  the  first  layer  in  square  formation 
greater  concentration  is  attained  by  placing  f^-h  hall  of  tho 
sw!ond  lay«T  over  an  inU^rval  or  space  among  the  balLs  of  «-a<-h 
grouj)  of  four  in  the  first  kyer  rather  than  diref;tly  over  another 
ball,  and  .so  continuing  the  BUce«MMiing  layers. 

"Now,  undertake  to  eff«'t  the  most  compact  arrani^ement 
possible,  b«-ginniiig  with  one  ball,  and  pla*-e  alxjut  a  e^-ntral  liall 
on  the  table  as  many  others  of  the  same  size  as  lh<'re  is  room 
for  in  one  layer  with  all  touching  the  central  ball.  There  will 
of  course  be  six  side  balls,  all  t-jintrent  to  eaeh  other  tl  ■jt 

as  well  as  to  the  central  ball,  iti  hexagonal  order.     Ti  •<■« 

more  balls  can  be  pla/M?<l  al>ove  touching  the  central  one — and 
oidy  three,  tho  there  are  six  int^-rvals  among  the  balls  of  the 
foundation  layer — and  likewi.se  thnn'  others  ean  be  i)la''<d  below, 
making  twelve  surrounding  balls,  or  a  group  of  thirt^-^-n,  all  in 
mutual  contact  throughout,  so  that  the  ix>sition  of  eaz-h  ball  in 
the  group  is  definitely  fixt  rektive  to  its  neighl»ors.  This 
arrangement  may  be  extended  without  limit,  and  it  is  the  meet 
compact,  but  it  is  not  perfw-tly  symraetrif-al  throughout. 

"It  should  be  not^  that  the  formation  resulting  from  start- 
ing with  a  layer  in  square  order  and  placjrjg  the  balls  of  the  next 
layer  over  the  intervals  in  the  first  one  and  so  on,  is  also  this 
same  rhombic  dodecahedronal  arrangement,  only  differently 
disposed  with  respcn-t  to  the  table  or  the  horizontal  plane.  It 
is  what  we  so  often  see  in  a  i)ile  of  oranges  in  the  grweries  and  on 
the  fruit-stands.  In  all  horizontal  layers  of  such  a  pile  the  halls 
are  in  square  order,  but  there  are  other  syst<'ms  or  wries  of 
layers  in  the  ])ile,  inclined  to  eaeh  other  and  to  the  horizontal, 
in  which  th*-  balls  are  all  in  the  hexagonal  order,  which  is  tho 
closest  assemblage  possible  in  any  one  layer  or  plane. 

"We  have  thus  developed  one  arrangement — the  cubical — 
that  gives  universal  symmetry  with  the  balls  in  contact  through- 
out, but  not  maximum  concentration;  and  another  one  that 
gives  maximum  concentration  and  density,  but  not  universal 
symmetry.     Now  try  for  a  formation  that  will  give  l>oth." 

Spa<'e  forbids  our  following  Colonel  MiUis  through  his  in- 
vestigation, but  of  all  the  other  i)ossible  arrangements  that  ho 
tries,  not  one  is  as  symmetrical  as  the  cubic  or  as  compa<*t  as 
the  other.     Now  for  some  of  his  conclusions: 

"Now,  regard  the  spheres  as  endowed  with  the  property  of 
gravity.  They  will  Und  to  collect  together  in  a  group.  Tho 
cubical  arrangement  would  be  entirely  consistent  with  completo 
equilibrium  of  the  attracting  forces,  but  this  can  not  be  per- 
manent, since  it  is  not  a  formation  of  maximum  density.  The 
group  will  collapse  on  the  slightest  disturbance,  and  the  meml>ers 
will  seek  another  arrang«'nn'nt  permitting  great^-r  concentration. 
The  other  groui)ing  affords  maximum  concentration,  but  it  too 
fails  to  give  comidet*'  stability,  for  it  is  not  perfe<-tly  symmetrtcal 
and  the  forces  of  attraction  can  not  be  permanently  balanc4<d. 

"We  can  now  in  imagination  expand  the  diamet<'r  of  the  balls 
to  any  extent  limited  only  by  infinity,  and  likewise  their  size 
may  be  reduced  to  any  dimensions  short  of  zeni,  while  their 
number  may  be  multii)lied  also  without  restriction.  The  above 
relations  an>  true  f(»r  the  snuillest  units  of  matter  that  can  exist 
as  well  as  for  the  most  gigantic.  Furthermore,  the  truth  of 
these  principles  is  not  dependent  on  the  complete  oocu|tation  by 
matter  of  ea<"h  of  the  inili\'idual  spherical  siia<'es  or  \ohim«-8 
considered.  These  si)heri<"al  sj>ac(  s  may  be  only  the  resp<^tive 
'fields'  of  one  or  more  portions  of  matt^T  in  a  stat<^  of  motion. 

"The  reason  for  the  conviction  and  beluf  that  th«'.«s<»  jinn- 
ciples  have  an  intimate  and  fundamental  n-lation  to  the  uni- 
versal and  et»'rnal  unrest  of  matter  and  to  all  physical  i-beno- 
nu>na  of  whatever  natun>  will  now  be  apimnnt.  All  matenal 
substances  whatever,  whether  afft>ct<»d  by  influence  of  life  or 
whether  only  dead  matter,  are  alike  governj^d  by  th"       '  al 

and  niatlu  inatical  laws  here  outlined.      Is  th«n^  not   tl  a 

remarkable  and  intimate  relation  betwrnn  the  'simple  gromot- 
rical  principle'  above  exiilained  and  all  organic  exisr-  -id 
pnx'esses  —  all    life,    growth,    repair,    decay,    and    d;  u; 

even  all  mind,  intelligence,  emotion,  and  all  na-tdung  and 
thought.  The  s]>eculative  philosopher  might  ind<-'  •■  ^o  far 
a,s  to  add  all  h«^alth,  .sijtisfaction.  and  ph^isure:  all  -.  dis- 

tress, and  pain;    all   relations  and   stnurgh'^  >\\ 

endeavors  of    man,  ail  e\<iits  of    history.  <        .  e 

psychologist  may  hem  no(<>  an  analogy  to  the  unending;  strife 
bt>tw»v>n  goi>d  and  evil  which  figures  in  s«>  '     .tn's  supersti- 

tions and  religious  beliefs,  primitive  an.l  . 
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TYLTYL  CONFRONTED  BY  HIS  ANCESTORS 

Escorted   by   the  Fairy  Berylune,    Tylti/1  comes  to  ttie  abode  of  his  ancestors  and  finds  out  how   much  they  have  to   say  in  the  matter  of  his 

choosing  a  wife.     The  Caveman  first  ancestor  voices  the  accumulated  family  wisdom.     Light,  with  the  young  first  loves  of  Tyllyl,  who  are  aU, 

by  the  way,  mled  out,  sit  by  at  tlie  right  in  the  picture.     Grandma  and  Grandpa  Tyl  receive  the  wondering  adolescent. 


MAETERLINCK'S  NEW  PLAN  FOR  PICKING  A  WIFE 


THE  MODERN  YOUNG  MAN,  and  tho  modern  young 
woman  too,  are  inclined  to  resent  interference  in  the 
choice  of  the  other  partner  to  life's  adventure.  Time  was 
when  parents  arranged  things,  and  individualism  was  then  in 
abeyance,  but  each  one  who  has  essayed  the  married  state  likely 
supposes  he  or  she  had  the  whole  say.  Such  a  thing  as  ancestors 
"butting  in"  would  be  an  idea  most  preposterous,  and  much  less 
would  Destiny  be  allowed  to  have  had  any  hand.  How  far  mod- 
ern thought  has  traveled  away  from  the  Greeks  is  brought  out  in 
Maeterlinck's  new  play,  "The  Betrothal."  Destiny  to-day  starts 
out  with  a  fine  idea  of  itself  and  an  imposing  i)hysical  embodi- 
ment, but,  contrary  to  the  fixt  idea  of  the  Greeks,  it  shrinks  to 
infantile  proportions,  tho  it  stiU  thinks  itself  powerful.  This  is 
the  philosophical  Icey-note  of  the  play  that  represents  the  sequel 
to  "The  Bluebird,"  that  mi.xture  of  poetry  and  fancy  that, 
a  few  years  ago,  delighted  old  and  young  in  both  continents. 
Whether  the  sequel  will  find  enough  philosophically  bent  to  take 
delight  in  it  remains  to  be  seen.  We  got  "The  Bluebird"  with 
the  imprimatur  of  Europe,  but  the  war  has  cast  into  our  hands 
the  whole  rcsponsilMlity  of  passing  for  the  present  on  the, theatric 
merits  of  "The  Betrothal."  Our  critics,  of  course,  display  the 
usual  varianc.e.  Mr.  Corbin,  of  The  Times,  seems  to  have  a  mind 
imprest  by  abstractions,  and  reports  himself  "face  to  face  with 
a  theory  of  life  and  of  love  which  is  at  once  profoundly  beautiful 
and  not  a  little  startling  in  its  modernity."  He  finds  "humor, 
too,  and  the  lure  of  the  land  of  faerie;  but  they  are  intermittent 
and  evanescent  as  was  the  philosophic  element  in  'The  Blue- 
bird.'" Mr.  Broun,  of  The  Tribune,  is  evidently  more  of  an 
antique  (Jrcek  and  refuses  to  see  any  "very  profound  philosophic 
foundation"  in  the  play.  Maeterlinck's  bantering  with  Destiny 
makes  him  quake  a  bit  and  say  that  "we  rather  think  that  when 
people  make  snoots  at  Destiny  he  has  a  rare  cluufkle  behind  the 
l)alm  of  his  hand."  The  present  play  deals  with  Tijllyl,  come 
seventeen  and  feeling  the  promiscuous  impulses  of  adolescent 
love.     Mr.  Corbin  tells  the  story  with  some  particularity: 

"  His  morning  dreams  are  haunted  b^'  the  figures  Of  the  maidens 


he  has  seen,  and  exchanged  glances  with,  in  the  neighboring 
countryside — the  daughters  of  Miller,  Beggar,  Butcher,  Mayor, 
and  the  rest.  At  the  bidding  of  the  Fair;/  Berylune,  they  come 
to  the  Woodcutter's  Cottage  and  make  love  to  Tyllyl,  one  and 
all,  with  the  frankness  of  dream-maidens.  Their  conduct  is 
also  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  jewel  in  TyltyVs  magic 
cap  divests  all  creatures  of  such  trivial,  surface  traits  as  sex 
modesty  and  jealousy.  But  Tyltyl  is  not  able  to  choose  from 
among  them  his  future  wife.  This  is  not  because  they  are  all 
so  charming  and  so  willing— nothing  as  trivial  as  that,  or  as 
deservedly  complimentary  to  these  maidens — but  because  there  is 
one  test  in  the  choosing  of  a  mate  which  they  somehow  fail  to  meet. 

"To  solve  the  difficulty,  the  Fairy  Berylune  takes  Tyltyl  and 
the  bevy  of  his  First  Loves  upon  a  journey.  They  go  to  the 
Miser's  house,  and  Tyltyl,  by  turning  the  sapphire  in  his  cap, 
softens  the  old  man's  heart  and  opens  his  purse.  The  character 
of  the  Miser  is  very  brilliantly  portrayed  by  Cecil  Yapp  and  the 
scene  is  most  effective;  but  its  inner  meaning  is  certainlj-  not 
self-evident. 

"Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  next  scene,  in  which,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Tyltyl  has  mislaid  his  cap,  the  Wxy  of  maidens 
are  seen  in  their  workadaj-  guise  as  cats  and  hoydens.  But  the 
philosophy  of  the  fairy  story  becomes  more  palpable  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  play,  in  which  Tyltyl  and  his  train  reach  the  abode 
of  all  his  ancestors,  and  then  the  abode  of  his  children  and 
children's  children. 

"The  cliief  tenet  in  Maeterlinck's  philosophy  of  love  is  that 
mating  is  no  mere  personal  afTair,  but  a  sacrament,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  family — in  fa<'t,  of  tlie  race.  He  has  said  in  one  of  his 
essays  that  the  first  kiss  of  true  lovers  is  decreed  and  partaken 
of  l)y  all  tlie  nuiUitudes  of  children  tliat  are  to  come. 

"It  now  appears  that  ancestors  take  an  equally  intrusive 
part  in  this  supposedly  private  transaction.  Modern  biology 
is  discovering  much  the  same  trutli,  tlio  in  different  terms;  and 
the  eugenists  are  fuml)ling  on  the  verge  of  it.  But  if  there  is 
science  in  this  philosophy  there  is  also  humor.  Tyltyl,  at  least, 
is  quite  aghast  at  so  mulliludinous  an  intrusion! 

"The  ancestors  are  certainly  a  motley  crew:  rich  man,  poor 
man,  beggar  man,  and  thief  are  there,  and  also  a  sick  man,  a 
drunkard,  and  a  murderer.  These  last  bid  fair  to  make  our  hero 
forever  uiiliapi)y,  and  all  his  children,  by  urging  a  marriage  of 
base  or  mistaken  motive.  But  the  Great  Ancestors  assert  their 
sway.  Their  spokesman  is  a  caveman  of  redoubtable  aspect, 
but  ripe  wisdom.     As  played  by  Augustiu  Duncan  he  makes 
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perhaps  the  most  vigorous  impression  of  the  evening;.  Tlio 
result  of  this  ancestral  scrutiny  of  TyltyVa  First  Loves  is  that 
they  are  all  rejected,  or  at  least  put  on  {)rol)ation. 

"And  so  they  all  troop  along  to  the  Abode  of  the  Children. 
It  is  a  spacious  and  dazzling  region  of  azure  and  gold,  a  pi(rl(jrial 
creation  of  imaginative,  sj)len(lid  effect — th(!  highwal(;r  mark,  in 
fact,  of  a  production  which,  in  every  detail  of  scene,  lighting, 
and  costume,  is  of  the  very  first  order.  But  it  is  ditlicult  to 
escape  an  imi)r(!ssion  that  the  writing  of  the  scene  is  not  up 
to  its  inv(!stiture. 

"Coming  after  the  richlj'  human  transactions  of  the  Ancestors, 
it  seems  diai)hanous  to  the  point  of  evanishment.  Compared 
to  it  the  scene  in  'The  Bluebird'  of  the  Land  of  Children  Not 
Yet  Born  is  a  niasttjrpiece  of  fantasy  all  eornpounded  of  im- 
pulsive human  nature  and  lam})ent  humor.  Those  pale  wraiths 
of  varying  stature  who  fioat  about  so  aimlessly  are  all  too  feeble 
to  sway  the  motions  of  any  heart,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quick 
impulses  of  adolescence. 

"It  is,  however,  TyllyVs  six  children,  all  in  their  prenatal 
nighties,  who  choose  his  last  and  true  love  for  him.  The  wan- 
derings of  the  bevy  of  First  Loves  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
veiled  figure  who  mutely  pleads  for  recognition.  The  Ancestors 
have  sensed  in  her  an  interesting  possibility.  But  it  remains 
for  her  six  children  to  pounce  upon  her  with  instant  recognition 
of  their  mother. 

"  Tyltyl  is  still  at  a  loss  to  place  the  maiden.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  he  has  awakened  from  his  dream,  a  neighbor  and  her 
daughter  come  in  for  Christmas  l)reakfast.  The  daughUsr  is 
the  mute  follower  of  his  dreams — the  little  girl  Joy,  grown  up, 
to  whom,  in  the  previous  play,  Tyltyl  gave  the  bluebird.  Their 
love  scene,  played  by  Sylvia  Field  in  a  flood  of  exquisite,  vir- 
ignal  passion,  is  a  fitting  climax  for  a  play  which,  with  many 
inequalities  and  much  baffling  symbolism,  is  an  undoubted  work 
of  originality  and  genius." 

To  Mr.  Broun  "the  lad  seems  no  very  free  person,  with  all 
his  ancestors  and  descendants  crowding  in  upon  his  choice,"  a 
thing  which  makes  the  critic  puzzle  why  Destiny  should  shrink 
so.  Mr.  Towsc,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  posits  this 
treatment  of  Destiny  as  "entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Maeter- 
linckian  spirit,"  but  he,  too,  finds  it  "not  easy  to  reconcile  this 
joyous  contempt  for  predestination  with  the  notion  of  a  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  influence."  Mr.  Broun  finallj'  ships  his 
doubts  and  agrees  to  find  "The  Betrothal"  if  "not  a  work  of 
profound  philosophy,"  at  least  "a  play  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  charm,"  saying  also: 

"At  this  moment  we  can  recall  no  stage  pictures  as  beautiful, 
and  all  the  effects  are  gained  from  comparatively  simple  com- 
binations of  curtains,  even  tho  these  are  marvelous  fabrics. 
Herbert  Pans  is  the  artist.  The  performance  has  an  admirable 
orchestral  accompaniment  by  Eric  Delamater.  And,  best  of 
all,  the  play  has  many  moments  of  fine  dramatic  intensity. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  tlu^se  was  in  the  Abode  of  the  Ancestors, 
where  tho  various  candidates  for  the  hand  of  Tyltyl  passed  1)(>- 
fore  the  assembled  council.  Part  of  the  credit  for  the  thrilling 
and  enthralling  nature  of  this  scene  should  go  to  Augustin 
Duncan  as  the  Great  Ancestor.  Not  many  performances  wo 
have  seen  this  year  have  so  completely  dominated  a  scene. 
Reginald  Sheffield  does  well  as  Tyltyl,  and  th(>re  are  vivid  per- 
formances by  Juno  Walker,  as  Rosellc,  the  innkeeper's  daughter; 
Boots  Wooster,  as  Milctte,  the  woodcutter's  daughter;  Cecil 
Yapp,  as  a  miser;  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  as  Light,  and  Sylvia 
Field,  as  the  Veiled  Figure. 

"All  the  girls  in  th(>  little  group  of  TyltyVs  sweethearts  play 
l^leasantly,  and  th(\v  also  dance  attractively  in  some  numbers 
put  on  by  the  Isadora  Duncan  dancers.  All  in  all,  'The 
Betxothal'  is  one  of  the  most  successful  combinations  of  many 
art  forms  which  the  theater  has  seen. 

"Of  course,  it  is  a  play  which  shoidd  ])l(>aso  all  ancestors, 
since  it  flatters  them  so.  Yow  i)arents  i)robably  have  tlu^  hardi- 
hood to  think  that  anybody  has  deliberately  chosen  them  as 
fathers  nnd  mothers.  Sometimes  the  theory  seems  little  short 
of  incredible,  but  i)erhaps  there  are  not  quite  enough  first-class 
parents  to  go  round." 

Mr.  Towso,  again,  finds  here  cause  for  much  thanks  in  tho 
relief  furnished  from  contemporary  theatrical  fare: 

"It  contains  every  promise  of  being  a  great  ixipuhir  success, 
as  it  is,  most  assuredly,  an  exceedingly  n(>lal>le  artistic 
achi(>vement.  In  providing  such  an  entertainment,  so  rich 
in  various  charm,  beauty,  and  fancy,  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  has 


once  more  ]>ri>\it\  himself  a  public  boncfar;tor.  In  these 
days  an  occasional  demonj-tralion  in  the  Wn-ixU'T  that  even 
the  lightest  of  amusement  is  not  entirely  incomi>alil<le  with 
exercise  of  the  int<;lligence  bec^jmes  of  espernal  significance  and 
value.  There  will,  of  c<jurse,  Iks  very  general  curiosity  Ut  know 
how    this   latest   fantasy   comjjares    with    its    pred*-c/^s<*r,    and 
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Destiny  here,  with  Tyltyl.  starts  out  manfully  in  his  old  r61e.  played 
in  tho  Greek  drama,  but  lx!foro  Maet«rlinck's  play  flnishos  with  him 
)ic  has  slirunk  to  a  wliiiniK-^rinK  infant 


whether  it  is  likely  to  enjoy  an  equal  measure  of  public  favor. 
But  that  is  a  question  which  it  will  be  safer  to  leave  to  time  to 
decide.  That  it  is  destined  to  delight  many  thousands  of  specta- 
tors, young  and  old,  may  be  asserted  with  coufidence." 


FRANCE  TO  COMMKMOKATi:  OL  K  AID— Franc<>  is  never 

bi'hindhand  in  acts  of  graceful  courtisy.  As  we  have  an  im- 
l)Osing  nininder  of  this  in  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
Harbor,  so  France  has  already  taken  steps  to  commcmorato 
American  aid  in  the  Great  War.  A  press  dispat<'h  from  I^aris 
gives  the  preliminary  stt'ps: 

"The  Councils  of  the  Ciironde  and  Bordeaux  have  given  tho 
initial  subscription  of  iiCKJ.tXKJ  francs  i,$()().(KK))  toward  the  monu- 
ment which  will  be  erected  at  tho  entrance  to  the  (iironde  Ri\ier 
to  commemorate  .\merican  aid  to  France  and  of  which  lYosident 
Wilson  has  been  invited  to  lay  thi'  corner-stone. 

"The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ert>ction  of  the  monument 
is  composed  of  many  of  th(>  most  eminent  men  in  FVancc.  Former 
President  l.K>ubet  is  ehaicman  of  the  eommitt«H\  and  among  tho 
otlur  n\embers  are  Premier  Ch-mencciu.  former  I  Verniers 
Briand.  Viviani,  Bibot.  Bourgeois,  Barthou.  and  Painlev6, 
President  Dtibost.  of  the  Senate;  IVesident  D«>sohanol,  of  tho 
Chamber  of  Oepiities;  Foreign  Minister  Piehon,  Ministor  of 
Marine  Leygues,  and  Minister  of  lnstructi«»n  Kiferre. 

"Others  on  the  comniitt4H?  are  JuK^  Canihon.  S«^nator  Monis 
Henri  Bergson,  Ernest  Knvisse,  l"Merre  l>oti.  Kmile  BoutmUx, 
and  (labriil  Hanotaux.  of  the  Fnnch  .\cademy:  Sinator  Dupuy, 
Senator  Doumer,  Senator  d'Kstotinu  llos  de  (\>nstAnt,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Chambruu,  descendant  of  LaifayoM<;.'* 
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GERMANY'S   AERIAL   PROPHET 

THE  FIRST  REAL  RECONSTRUCTOR  of  Germany 
may  perhaps  be  the  one  who  took  the  air  route  to  a 
spot  in  Denmark,  where  he  could  see  his  country  from 
the  outside.  Prof.  G.  F.  Nicolai  is  the  man  who  flew  out  of 
Germany  to  Copenhagen  and  left  the  German  military  authorities, 
who  had  vainly  tried  to  muzzle  him,  reduced  to  the  impotent 
expedient  of  demanding  his  extradition  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  stolen  an  aeroplane!  Now,  in  the  columns  of  the  London 
Times  he  addresses  an  open  letter  "to  him  who  to-day  controls 
the  destiny  of  Germany — one  whom  as  yet,  unfortunately,  none 
of  us  recognize  as  the  real  power."  He  explains  that  he  does  not 
mean  the  Chancellor,  nor  the  Kaiser,  nor  the  Minister  of  War; 
"for  aU  these  have  failed  to  see  me  righted."  He  is  a  "Great 
Unknown,"  whom  Professor  Nicolai  invokes  to  "inquire  into 
the  fa<;ts  here  set  forth."  These  are  the  recitals  filling  seven 
instalments  in  the  London  papers  telling  of  the  struggles  of  this 
obdurate  professor  with  the  authorities  because  he  dared  to 
criticize  the  Government  for  making  war.  Being  a  "civilian 
doctor;"  he  claimed  immunity  from  military  dictation,  and, 
after  long  making  himself  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  began  to  deliver 
in  Berlin  a  series  of  lectures  on  "War  as  a  Factor  of  Develop- 
ment in  the  History  of  Mankind."  But  these  were  promptly 
cut  short  and  the  lecturer  was  packed  off  to  Dantzig,  where  the 
military  oath  was  administered  to  him  and  he  was  degraded  to 
the  ranks.     Of  this  final  humiliation  he  writes : 

,  "The  War  Minister,  it  is  true,  makes  a  point  of  asserting  that 
'  I  was  not  degraded;  he  has  said  so  repeatedly  and  with  emphasis 
not  only  to  me  personally,  but  also  in  the  Reichstag.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  means  that  I  was  never  subjected  to  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  orthodox  ceremony  of  a  regular  degrada- 
tion on  parade — i.e.,  that  my  epaulets  were  never  torn  off  my 
uniform — a  ceremony  which  was  in  any  case  hardly  possible  in 
this  instance,  since  we  civilian  doctors  wear  no  epaulets.  At 
aU  events,  I  had,  in  fact,  fallen  from  the  position  of  an  officer 
to  that  of  a  private — ^from  a  position  esteemed  in  Germany 
beyond  all  measure  to  one  which  is  in  Germany  beyond  all 

measure  despised 

"My  degradation  was  another  flagrant  breach  of  law;  for  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  it  is  expressly  declared 
.  that  any  one  who  refuses  the  military  oath  is  to  receive  exactly 
the  same  treatment  as  those  who  have  taken  it.  Thus  the 
Constitution  had  been  violated  by  the  treatment  I  personally 
had  received;  but  since  I  had  to  play  only  a  passive  part  in  the 
violation,  I  could  submit  to  my  degradation  without  further  ado. 
The  only  demand  I  felt  obliged  to  make  was  that  I  should  be 
employed  on  duties  connected  with  the  medical  service.  .  .  . 
I  spent  my  time  as  a  clerk  in  all  kinds  of  medical  offices,  where  I 
performed  inane  tasks  of  every  sort.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  the 
beginning  I  was  set  to  rule  empty  note-books,  while  at  the  end 
of  my  time  I  was  allowed  to  fill  in  with  a  pen  what  others  had 
written  with  a  pencil;  between  these  two  extremes  there  were 
periods  when  I  was  given  rather  less  idiotic  work  in  the  laboratory. 
It  was  all  rather  more  or  less  the  same  to  me.  For  the  sub- 
ordinate members  of  the  hospital  staff,  to  whose  authority  I  was 
committed,  always  took  my  part;  and  so  I  was  told  in  every 
office  that,  instead  of  ruling  lines,  I  had  better  go  on  quietly  with 
my  own  private  work — which  accordingly  I  did." 

The  doctor  was  stiU  recalcitrant  and  faced  the  alternative  of 
going — "liffc  the  one  and  only  Liebknecht,"  as  he  says — to  jail, 
or  taking  flight  to  Denmark.  He  flew.  His  aerial  exploits 
will  furnish  an  interesting  foot-note  to  the  war;  but  at  present  his 
reflections  on  the  subject  of  the  rebuilding  of  Europe  are  of 
immediate  interest: 

"Independently  of  what  may  result  from  this  my  personal 
fight  for  justice,  aU  those  of  us  who  claim  the  riglit  to  call  our- 
selves good  Europeans  have  certain  duties  which  'can  not  be 
evaded.  It  remains  for  me  to  say  what  I  mean  by  tliat  and 
whence  I  derive  the  audacity  to  believe  that  my  flight  from  Ger- 
many may  have  a  significance  apart  from  my  jxTsonal  fate. 

"When  I  loft  Germany  I  did  so  because  much  is  rotten  in  the 
German  Empire;  because  I  could  no  longer  breathe  freely  in  a 
land  which,  for  me  as  for  so  many  others,  wa^s  now  merely  a 
great  prison;    because,  above  all,  I  believed  that  here,  outside 


the  confines  of  Germany,  I  could  do  something  that  would  assist 
that  unfortunate  country  as  much  as  it  would  help  humanity  at 
large. 

"Was  this  presumption  on  my  part?  Perhaps  it  was.  That 
may  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  generations  to  come.  It  will 
be  manifest  to  their  clear-seeing  eyes,  whether  the  way  to 
Germany's  greatness  is  to  be  won  by  the  sword  or  with  the 
weapons  of  the  spirit.  I  can  await  the  decision  with  equanimitj', 
for  I  am  convinced  that  all  nations  of  the  past  who  believe 
that  they  could  rely  on  the  sword  have  come  to  grief,  and  that 
to-day  more  than  ever  spiritual  strivings  are  of  greater  import 
than  physical  force. 

"But,  since  differences  of  opinion  will  not  cease  as  long  aa 
men  exist,  it  is  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  catastrophes  like 
those  of  1914,  that  there  should  be  a  supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
to  settle  disputes  autocratically  and  finally.  There  must  be  a 
central  authority  and  an  international  control,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  see  that  no  criminal  groups  of  men  produce  those  terrible 
means  of  destruction  which  modern  science  has  placed  in  our 
hands,  and  use  them  for  the  selfish  destruction  of  the  peaceful 
work  of  mankind. 

"  Our  world  has  been  shrunken  in  size  by  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  easy  intercourse,  and  contains  immeasurable  possibihties  of 
harm;  for  instance,  a  small  group  of  men  with  the  robber-baron 
instinct  could  paralyze  the  whole  trade  of  the  world  with  armed 
submarines.  A  deliberate  and  complete  organization  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  has  therefore  become  a  pressing  and  imperative 
necessity. 

"To-day  even  men  who  a  few  years  ago  arrogantly  rattled 
their  weapons  and  looked  to  them  to  decide  the  welfare  of  the 
world  are  talking  of  the  new  unified  Europe  as  a  fact. 

"The  iinification  of  Europe  is  now  coming  about  and  has  been 
assisted  by  the  war  which  rends  Europe.  For  no  member  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  who  to-day  detest  the  war  can 
doubt  that  war  will  disappear  only  if  either  the  states  of  the  world 
combine  into  a  single  greater  state,  or  if  they  bring  into  being  a 
supernational  organization  and  control  armed  with  adequate 
powers.  To-day  the  question  no  longer  is  whether  the  realiza- 
tion of  so  beautiful  a  dream  is  desirable,  but  merely  what  steps 
must  be  taken  to  achieve  a  goal  so  obviously  necessary;  and 
who  is  to  do  the  work — the  nations  or  their  governments?  This 
is  a  fact  which  all  governments  should  ponder. 

"It  was  to  this  simple  and  self-e\ident  idea  that  I  wished  to 
devote  myself.  I  know  that  I  can  so  best  ser\^e  the  interests 
not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  Germany  as  well,  'my  country'  in 
the  narrower  sense.  For  Germany  can  develop  into  freedom 
and  greatness  only  if  it  succeeds  in  finding  its  place  as  a  iiseful 
member  in  this  great  whole. 

"Organizing  the  world.  That  the  world  is  ripe  for  being 
politically  organized  has  been  demonstrated  by  its  ability  to  or- 
ganize the  massacre  of  millions  with  such  marvelous  and  horrible 
completeness.  It  lacks  only  determined  love  to  be  able  to  or- 
ganize itself  for  objects  other  than  mere  annihilation.  The 
awakening  of  this  love  is  the  part  of  the  work  that  I  have  chosen 
for  myself.  I  am  now  a  man  without  a  country.  I  am  free  in 
the  world,  thanks  to  chance  and  by  my  owti  free  will,  just  a 
German  citizen  of  the  world.  Like  old  Cleomcnes  in  the  comedy 
of  Aristophanes,  I  should  like  to  conclude  a  private  peace  of 
my  ow^n  with  aU  those  people  who  are  still  hostile  to  my  country 
— not,  like  that  old  Athenian,  merely  to  have  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  but  because  I  fee  that  some  one  must  get  up  and  make  a 
beginning. 

"  I  do  not  advocate  to-day  that  weapons  be  laid  aside.  The 
fight  is  for  principles;  and  \intil  the  new  principle  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Nations  has  been  made  secure,  there  must  be  no  talk  of 
peace.  Otherwise  all  this  slaughter  wiU  have  been  in  vain. 
The  fight  must  continue  until  the  principles  of  justice  are  rec- 
ognized by  all  nations  of  the  world. 

"I — a  German — use  no  weapons  in  this  fight.  The  only  con- 
tribution that  I  can  make  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  is  to  cry 
out  to  the  Germans:  'Remember  your  Kultur,  aiul  reflect 
that  it  wovild  be  even  more  important  to  protect  German  Kultur 
than  portions  of  German  territory,  and  that  it  is  surely  more 
imjjortant  to  defend  German  KuUur  and  freedom  than,  after 
all,  to  fail  to  liold  French  and  Russian  t<^rritory.  Remember 
that  the  idea  of  world-organization  originated  among  you,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  you  to  be  surprized  if  this  idea  now 
turns  against  you,  since  you  threw  it  aside  and  snatched  at  the 
alhiring  WTcath  of  a  German  peace  imposed  by  force. 

"*Yes!  Remind  yourselves  of  what  you  really  are,  remind 
yourselves  that  once  upon  a  time  the  greatest  and  finest  repre- 
sentatives of  humanitarianism  were  Germans.  Then  you  will 
have  peace;  then  will  the  world  have  peace.'" 
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LORE  OF  THE   CHANTEYS 

CHANTEYS  SEEM  EVEN  MORE  POPULAR  in  England 
than  with  us.  Some  time  ago  we  •  recorded  the  im- 
pression that  they  liad  (jonu;  l>ack  in  our  ship-buihling 
plants  as  a  moans  of  sp(;eding  up  labor,  and  the  best-known 
exponent  of  these  traditional  songs  of  the  sea  was  secured  to 
teach  his  store  of  songs  to  others.  [See  Literary  Digest,  July 
6,  page  38.]  Now  a  man  pops  up  in  the  London  Times  who 
has  the  most  indisputal)le  claim  to  authority,  since  his  "ancestors 
have  followed  the  s(!a  as  far  l)ack 
as  can  be  traced."  To  under- 
stand his  further  claims,  we 
shall  have  to  notice  that  he  calls 
his  songs  "Shanties,"  and  a 
little  later  makes  an  elaborate 
defense  of  the  form.  Before 
that,  however,  he  tells  us  he  has 
"'grown  up'  with  sailor  shan- 
ties," that  his  "contact  and  fa- 
miliar intimacy  with  all  the 
recognized  shanties  go  back  as 
far  as  he  can  remember,"  that 
he  has  "in  later  years  compared, 
coordinated,  and  collected  his 
boyish  memories  of  the  shanties 
with  those  of  his  very  numerous 
sailor  relatives  and  their  re- 
spective circles  of  sailor  acquain- 
tances." All  these  credentials 
are  enforced  by  the  interesting 
information  that  he — Mr.  R.  R. 
Terry — has  lived  for  some  years 
in  the  West  Indies — "probably 
the  only  spot  where  the  shanty 
is  still  alive";  and  that  he  has 
"lost  no  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing shanties  from  old  sailors  who 
worked  in  sailing-ships  before 
the  days  of  screw -steamers." 
By  way   of  preliminary   to  his 

warnings,  then,  Mr.  Terrj%  WTiting  in  the  London  Timcf^,  apprises 
us  of  this  fact: 

"The  shanty  is  dead  on  the  sea.  If  it  is  to  be  revived  on  shore 
(as  seems  probable)  it  is  imperative  that,  when  the  old  melodies 
find  their  way  into  print,  the  sailor  atmosphere  and  sailor 
traditions  shall  be  faithfully  rei)rodueed.  With  the  exception 
of  Capt.  R.  II.  Whall's  'Sea-Songs,  Shii)s,  and  Shanties'  (the 
only  authoritative  collection  in  print),  there  is  no  indication  of 
this.  Other  collections  than  that  of  (^aptain  Whall  (unfor- 
tunately for  us  it  deals  only  incidentally  with  slianties)  are  tli(> 
compilation  either  of  a  sailor  wiio  is  no  musician  or  of  a  nuisician 
who  is  no  sailor.  The  ideal  combination  of  sailor  and  musician 
has  yet  to  come." 

First,  then,  Mr.  Terry  settles  the  "shanty"  vcrsuft  "chanty" 
business,  and  passes  on  to  a  secondly,  thirdly,  and  lastly: 

"May  I  utter  a  protest  against  the  pedantry  which — 
because  of  a  fancied  derivation  from  (?/n)  chant6 — would  spell 
it  'chanty'  or  'chantey';'  The  result  of  such  spelling  is  tiiat 
out  of  every  thousand  huulsmeii  99U.9  i)n)n()unc«>  it  'tcliahnty.' 
riming  with  'aunti(>,'  instead  of  'shanty,'  riming  with  'scantx." 
as  every  sailor  always  pronounced  it.  The  arguments  in  faxor 
of  'c/ianty'  are  i)lausible,  but  conjectural.  Were  it  worth  while. 
I  could  prove  by  arguments  more  i>lausil)le.  less  conjtH'tural,  ami 
equally  unconvincing  that  the  word  is  derived  from  a  ni'gro 
shanty,  or  hut.  According  to  the  Oxford  Dictionary  (which, 
by  the  way.  spells  it  .s/uvnty)  tlie  word  did  not  tind  its  way  into 
literature  until  1S()!).  That  being  so.  surely  it  is  more  seliolarly 
to  spell  it  as  the  sailor  always  i)roTioun<'ed  it 

"Secondly,  I  scent  a  pui)li<'  danger  in  the  uudtiplication  of 
editions  by  mere  'collectors.'  Lacking  nautical  knowiiMlge  and 
experience,  the  'collector'  is  too  ready  to  accept   bogus  titles 


anrl  bogus  tunes,  jjicked  up  frr>m  anj'  stray  sailor — c^ften  quite 
uiieducaU'd,  and  not  seldom  afTlicted  with  the  bemuwvl  mi-mory 
of  the  octogenarian.     The  last  fa/'tor  is  not,  I  think,  'ly 

recognized.     Most  of  the  sailormen  now  burviving  fro; ^Id 

windjammers  are  necessarily  in  their  (seventiet*  or  eighties.  I 
ha\'e  lately  taken  down  shanties  from  a  nunilwr  of    '  nd 

in  the  iriatter  of  a/'cijni<'y  1  notieed  a  great  differen'  •  ■  <'n 

their  versions  of  well-known  shanties  and  the  versions  of  the 
same  shanties  sung  to  me  when  I  was  a  y<iuth.  and  when  these 
old  men's  recolleetions  w<'re  thirty  years  fresher.  iiid<^^,  one 
old  fellow's  memory  played  him  such  tricks  that  when  he  sanj; 
his  version  of  'A  hundred  years  ago'   I  immediately  recognized 


TYLTYL   IN  A  QUAND.\RV. 

Beset  by  six  sweethearts,  all  of  whom  he  thinks  he  loves  equally  well,  he  does  not  see  why  he  shouldn't 

Iiavc  tlietn  all,  but  the  jury  of  his  ancestors  ihids  that  none  of  them  -nlll  do 


it  as  a  paxliccio  of  three  separate  shanties,  all  well  known  to  me. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  sailor  relative  (seventy  years  old.  but 
intellectually  a  young  nuin)  I  notice  differences  between  his 
present-day  versions  and  those  1  not<'d  down  from  his  singing 
thirty  years  ago.  The  mere  collector — 'knowing  naught  of 
these  things' — first  catches  his  sailorman;  takes  down  his  comic 
mispronunciations  and  muddled  melodi«'S.  and  straightway  ]»iits 
them  into  print.  Once  in  print  an  uncritical  public  accepts  them 
as  authentic  and  authoritative.  And  so  one  feels  no  surpriz<e 
at  excntually  finding  your  correspondent  alluding  t<i  'shanadar' 
and  whip  jatnl)oree'  as  if  they  wen'  classics,  tho  the  n-al  fact  is 
that  the  first  is  an  ign<»rant  mispronunciation  of  the  world- 
famous  'Shenandoah'  (surely  too  well  beloved  to  deserre  80 
grott'sqiie  a  disguise),  and  the  other  a  garbled  mixture  of  'Santy 
Aima,'  and  Heaven  only  knows  how  many  more  tunes,  with  .•» 
title  unknown  to  any  .sailor  I  ever  met. 

"Thirdly,  I  am  constrained  to  warn  a  tnisthil  puV" 
the  habit  of  a  certjiin  type  of  folk-song  hunter  of  ., 
tu'arly  every  old  tune  Ui  .some  'mode'  or  other.  There  are 
no  end  of  shanties  which  (melodically^  ftilfil  certain  'modaJ' 
conditions,  but  are.  nevertheless,  in  a  key.  'Homeward  l*ound.' 
some  of  the  'Stormalong'  shanties,  and  many  others  arc  un- 
equivocally in  a  major  key.  but  b»>catise  they  end  on  the  m<>d«>m 
dominant  (which  is  the  fiiuU  of  the  «'ighth  mode)  the  folk-«n>nper 
labels  them  eighth  (1  beg  pardon,  1  mean  hyponi\j:oly(iian) 
mode. 

"I^.stly,  as  one  whost»  chief  business  in  life  is  oonrom««d  TiHth 
the  old  modes,  lit   me  beg  of  ftjtun-  'coll'  '  ^  («e 

Mesopot.iini.in  terms,  no  matter  what   jv  i  cy 

bring  to  tiie  soul.      I  gnuit  that  they  sound  drea<il  as 

eoni]»ared  with  men-  inimenils:  but  the  latt<T  i,....  .u.  i*d- 
vantage  <>f  being  n<vurate  designations,  which  the  p6eudo> 
(invk  labels  an-  not." 


CHANGING  HEADS   OF  THE   MORMON   CHURCH 


THE  DEATH  of  the  head  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  serves  to  remind  people  living  afar 
from  the  seat  of  that  social-religious  body  that  America 
"still  has  soUdly  estabUshed  within  its  borders  a  powerful 
hierarchical  organization  cast  on  Biblical  and  oriental  lines." 
Thus  the  Boston  Transcript  characterizes  the  church  which  in 


SURROUNDED   BY   PART  OF  HIS  FAMILY. 

The  late  proijlict  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  reported  to  have  been  inarried  six  times,  and  to  be  "sur\-ived 
by  five  wives,  forty-three  children,  and  ninety-one  grandchildren." 


the  past  has  come  into  conflict  with  legal  authorities  on  account 
of  some  fundamental  tenets  of  its  creed.  The  late  head  of  the 
church  was  an  early  advocate  of  polygamy,  and  after  1890 
preferred  to  suffer  prosecution  rather,  as  he  said,  than  abandon 
his  children  and  their  mothers.  The  group  here  showm  gives 
an  idea  of  how  large  were  the  responsibilities  he  had  taken  on 
himself.  He  is  spoken  of  by  The  Transcript  as  "the  last  of  the 
men  in  power  in  the  Mormon  Chiu'ch  who  outdated  the  E.xodus 
to  Utah."  Nephew  of  the  original  Joseph  Smith,  revered  by  the 
Mormons  as  a  prophet,  "he  drove  an  ox-team  on  .the  long 
trek  from  the  l^anks  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
in  1846-47.'.'  Ho  was  brought  up  on  the  principles  and  beliefs 
of  the  Saints,  and  Avas,  like  his  uncle,  reverenced  as  "of  the 
blood  of  the  Propliet";  but,  says  The  Transcript,  "like  every 
other  Mormon,  he  had  to  make  good  his  claim  to  advancement 
in  the  church  or  the  commtmity  by  hmnble  and  patient  service 
through  a  long  process  of  slow  promotion."  A  sketch  of  his 
life  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  gives  details  of  a  not  im- 
eventful  career: 

"Joseph  Fielding  Smith  was  born  in  IS.'^S  in  Carthage.  111., 
where  liis  fatlier,  Myrum  Smith,  and  his  uncle,  the  original 
Prophet  Joseph,  were  shot  to  death  by  a  mob  which  stormed 
the  jail  whore  the  two  were  confined  shortly  after  tliey  began  to 
preach  i)hirality  of  wives.  Altlio  he  was  an  avowed  polygamist 
for  many  years,  tlie  late  president  of  the  Mormon  Chiu-ch 
changed  his  vicnvs  latterly,  and  left  a  sick  bed  last  October  to 
attend  the  semiannual  conference  held  in  the  Temple  at  Salt 
Lake  City  and  denounced  the  members  of  the  church  who  had 


taken  more   than  one  wife  recently  and  kept  the  marriages 
secret. 

"  He  had  been  married  six  times  and  is  surA-ived  by  five  wives, 
forty-three  children,  and  ninety-one  grandchildren. 

"After  the  rioting  at  Carthage  his  mother  fled  vnth  her  little 
son  and  the  other  Mormons  to  Nauvoo,  lU.,  where  she  remained 
until  Joseph  was  eight  years  old,  when  they  were  driven  forth 

again,  and  the  young  boy  drove 
an  ox-team  across  the  plains  to 
L^tah,  where  he  became  a  herd- 
boy,  and  then  a  missionary  in 
1852,  when  the  late  Brigham 
Young  estabUshed  his  head- 
quarters at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith  was  only 
fifteen  years  old  when  he  was 
sent  to  Hawaii  as  a  missionary 
for  the  ^lormon  Chm-ch.  Later 
he  entered  the  army  raised  by 
President  Young  to  intercept 
United  States  troops  which  were 
about  to  invade  Utah  and  did 
active  service  as  a  scout  until 
the  so-called  'Mormon  war'  was 
ended. 

"In  1890,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had 
upheld  the  Edmunds -Tucker 
act  mak-ing  polygamy  unlawful 
he  uplield  the  decision  in  pubUc, 
but  said  that  in  his  owti  case, 
altho  contrary  to  law,  he  pre- 
ferred the  consequences  rather 
than  abandon  his  children  and 
their  mothers. 

"Like  many  other  Mormons, 

he  was  subjected  to  prosecutions 

and  fines.     In  July,   1915,   the 

Federal  officials  at  Denver,  Col., 

were  warned   that   there  was  a 

plot  concocted  hj  bandits  to  seize  the  head  of  the  Latter  Day 

Saints    Church   and   hold   him  in  Wyoming  for  a  ransom  of 

$100,000. 

"Under  his  leadership  the  ^Mormon  Church  made  many 
converts  in  Europe  through  its  missionaries,  and  in  May,  1911, 
the  English  people  protested  to  Home  Secretary  Churchill  against 
the  Mormon  propaganda  being  preaclied  tlu"oughout  Great 
Britain. 

"As  head  of  the  church  President  Smith  was  trustee  in  trust 
of  all  the  Mormon  Church  property,  and,  according  to  the  creed 
of  the  church,  was  prophet,  seer,  and  relator.  He  directed  many 
big  business  enterprises  and  had  a  large  private  fortune. 

"He  was  president  of  Brigham  Young  L'niversity  at  Provo, 
Utah,  and  of  other  educational  institutions.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  L'nion  Pacific  Railroad  and  head  of  three  other  big  in- 
dustrial corporations.  Before  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Mormon  Church  in  1901  in  succession  to  President  Snow  he 
made  a  tour  through  Europe  to  insjiect  the  work  being  done 
there  by  the  missionaries  of  his  church.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Utah  State  legislature  and  of  the  City  Council  of  Salt 
Lake  City." 

Compared  with  Brigham  Young,  The  Transcript  finds  that  he 
had  "none  of  the  massive  ability  of  that  really  great  lawgiver 
and  statesman,"  nor  any  of  the  "spiritual  audacity"  of  his 
imcle,  the  founder  of  the  church,  but — 

"He  Avas  a  prudent  and  sagacious  religious  leader  and  a  good 
Inisiness  man.  and  his  jieople  firmly  believe  that  he  jjos.sest  the 
key  to  eternal  mysteries,  as  the  authorized  recipient  of  that 
'continuing  revelation'  which  is  a  part  of  every  true  Mormon's 
faith.  It  is  needless  to  saj'  that  he  was  a  poljgamist  and  a 
patriarch." 


The  Deseret  Evening  News  (Salt  Lake),  organ  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  dwells  upon  a  "unique  advantage"  that  he  possest: 

"He  did  not  have  to  'come  out  of  the  world'  and  unlearn 
any  of  its  traditions  and  errors;  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  he 
was  privileged  to  y)ask  in  the  rays  of  tlie  revealed  and  reston-d 
gospel,  of  which  during  the  ensuing  fourscore  years  he  was  to  hn 
so  valiant  a  champion,  so  excellent  an  expounder.  And  the 
results  have  justified  in  every  way  the  hopes  that  were  cherished 
and  the  predictions  that  were  made  concerning  his  presidency. 
•The  Church  has  prospered  amazingly,  both  in  spiritual  and 
temporal  things.  Missionary  work  abroad  has  gone  forward 
with  great  vigor,  and  Zion  at  home  has  been  strengtli<ii(  d. 
Evil  has  not  been  looked  upon  with  tlie  least  degree  of  allowance, 
yet  charity  for  the  repentant  «'rring  has  not  been  withheld.  The 
spirit  of  union  and  harmony  has  been  promoted  and  the  body 
of  the  Church  has  been  made  a  comi)a<'t,  i)()lent  force  for  right- 
eousness and  strong  to  resist  the  onslaughts  of  the  adversary." 

The  successor  to  the  dead  prophet  is  Heber  J.  Grant,  men- 
tioned by  The  Transcript  as  the  first  head  of  the  Mormon 
Church  who  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City  after  the  exodus: 

"He  represents  the  modern  thought  in  Mormonism,  which 
is  to  conform  to  the  r<;quir(;ments  of  the  law  but  to  stand  up  in 
'the  meeting'  for  all  the  original  tenets  of  the  church,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  the  whole  Mormon  community  abreast  of 
modern  social  and  material  i)rogr(!ss.  Mr.  Grant  illustrates  in 
his  own  person  the  clever  ])olitical  'split'  that  the  Mormons 
always  manage.     The  new  president  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  a 


extension  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  it  now  offers  that  menace  to  the  safety  of  Am«-rican  in- 
stitutions of  which  it  was  at  one  time  undoubtedly  guilty." 


PROPHST 

Wt»T    POUIA 
'f-    CA7HIC1 

rrt.'r'l, 

1  9-03- 


From  **  Alsaco-LorrniiK'.'*     Copyi  ii:l)t«-d  hy  Oivittc  Wlmrtou  ^^i^^ 

BEHEADED   BY  THE   METZ  I'Ol'L  LACE. 

■\Villiani  fancied  himself  as   the   IVophot    Daniel,  and   so   posed   for 

many  years  lu  the  porch  of  the   Metz  Cathedral,  but  the  haudwrit- 

iuK  on  the  wall  wa.i  \cik'il  to  liiiii. 


Democrat  in  politics,  while  (i\e  two  Senators  from  I'tah,  both 
very  able  men,  are  infhienlial  Keiiublicaus.  Whether  ebbing 
or  flowing,  the  political  lido  always  turns  the  Mormon  mill. 
At  this  moment  the  Clvurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
is  stronger  in  point  of  membership,  wealth,  and  gtHJgraphioal 


WILHELM'S   SACKlLKGi:   AVENGED 

THE  KALSEIt'S  TENDENCY  to  decorate  churchea 
with  likenesses  of  himself  has  laid  him  or  his  effigif-s 
open  to  some  rude  treatment  of  lat/'.  When  the  British 
freed  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks  one  of  the  things  brought  to 
liglit  was  the  fresco  in  the  German  chur^'h  showing  ih*-  Kaiwr 
and  his  consort  seated 
upon  thrones  with  their 
laps  the  supporting  bases 
of  a  church.  In  M<  tz, 
William  sought  a  place 
in  the  sunlight  of  sa/;red 
history  and,  robed  in  tlie 
mantle  of  tlie  Prophet 
Daniel,  stood  guard  in  a 
niche  in  the  west  front  of 
the  cathedral.  An  im- 
pression seems  to  possess 
some  of  our  correspon- 
dents that  William  liad 
the  prophet  beheaded  in 
order  to  substitute  his 
own  tete  on  the  stone 
trunk,  not  omitting  or 
adapting  to  Biblical  fash- 
ions the  upturned  mus- 
taches. If  so  the  sae- 
rilege  has  been  avenged 
as  Mr.  Thomas  M.  John- 
son's correspondence  to 
the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  shows: 

"The  Metz  Cathedral 
struck  the  key-note  of 
the  meaning  of  to-<lay's 
events  when  the  French 
formally  neclaimed  tlie 
capital  of  the  lost  prov- 
ince of  Ijorraine. 

"One  of  the  stone  fig- 
ures on  the  facade  is  that 
of  a  monk,  but  the  face 
beneath  the  cowl  is 
unmistakable,  with  its 
pointed  mustache,  point- 
ed no.«;e,  and  slojiing  chin, 
which  are  Xhu^v  of  the 
Kaiser  himself,  who  or- 
dered the  head  of  Danii'l 
removed  and  his  own 
substituted. 

"'The  devil  a  monk 
would  be!' 

"But  to-day  sacrile- 
gious pride  has  its  fall, 
for  the  Kaiser's  head  has 
been  broken  off.  his  iiands 
are    bound   with   chains. 

and  upon  his  breast  hangs  a  i)lacard  proclaiming:    '"Sif  transH 
gloria  mundi.' 

"Tlie   Kaiser  has   fltMl   to   llnlland.   and    the  ri)»<»  and  fall  of 
unbounded  ambition  are  typified  by  tlial  statue." 

George  Wharton  Edwards,  in  his  recently  pubUsh«xl  l>ook  on 
"  Alsac«»- Lorraine, "  rt>|X)rts : 

"One  could  hardly  believe  this  to  Ix*  true,  hut  true  it  is — the 
acme  of  banality.   .   .   .  That  h»vely  pie<v  of  Goli 
was  sculptun-d  in  the  eiglil<>«nlh  centtiry  by   1%. 
molishod  by  the  German  administration,  who  gravel.v  reported 


WILLIAM    A-    A   «.Kl>AL)l  l; 

Docoratinn  the  German  hulldin»:  on 
the  Mount  of  01iv<'«.  Dr.  .lohn  H. 
Kinlcy.  head  of  the  .\mcriran  Rcxl 
Cross    Palostinc    Commission,    fur- 

nivhos  this  snap  shot. 


that  Blondel's  style  did  not  agree  with  or  carry  out  the  original 
plans  of  the  architects  of  the  Cathedral.  The  removal  of  this 
master  work  of  Blondel  was  nothing  short  of  a  crime.  And  one 
is  led  to  believe  and  accept  the  explanation  of  the  French  archi- 
tects who  protested  against  the  substitution,  'That  it  was 
really  because  Blondel  was  a  Frenchman.'" 

There  was  a  wkole  carnival  of  slaughter  of  Hohenzollern 
statues  the  night  before  General  Petain  entered  Metz.  "William 
I.  had  toppled  over  from  the  horse  of  his  equestrian  monument, 
while  Frederick  III.,  who  for  many  long  years  had  pointed  a 
menacing  finger  at  France  from  the  pedestal  upon  which  he 
stood,  had  come  down  with  a  rope  around  his  neck."  Had 
William  consulted  the  Scriptures  first  he  might  not  have  chosen 
Daniel  as  the  prophet  for  himself  to  impersonate,  seeing  that 
thus  he  suggests  putting  Daniel's  words  into  his  own  mouth  as 
the  reader  of  his  own  doom: 

"And  this  is  the  writing  that  was  inscribed:  Mene,  mene, 
tekel,  upharsin. 

"This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  thing: 

"Mene:  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and  brought  it 
to  an  end. 

"  Pekel:  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance  and  art  found 
wanting. 

"Peres:  Thy  kingdom  is  divided  and  given  to  [the  Medes 
and  Persians." — Daniel  v,  2.5-28. 


SEEING   THE 


"MOTE"  AND 
THE   "BEAM" 


FORGETTING 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  LONDON  have  just  been  having 
a  httlc  tilt  over  their  respective  moral  fitness  for  enter- 
taining the  soldier  in  his  hours  of  leave.  The  net  result, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  accusations  of  both  sides,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  miUtary  man  would  better  take  his  vacations 
in  more  innocuous  thoroughfares — say,  of  New  York  or  Chicago? 
The  row  was  apparently  started  by  Mr.  Bok,  of  The  Ladies^ 
Home  Journal,  who  went  to  England  with  other  American 
editors  as  the  guest  of  the  British  nation  to  inspect  at  close 
hand  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
some  harsh  things  about  the  dangers  confronting  the  American 
soldier  when  off  duty  in  London.  The  London  Saturday  Review 
feels  that  the  charges  might  come  with  better  grace  if  America 
herself,  and  particularly  Mr.  Bok's  own  home  town,  were  above 
suspicion  on  the  score  of  pubhc  morals.  First,  howerver,  we  all 
have  to  take  a  cut  of  the  lash  from  this  well-known  critic  of 
everything  American: 

"We  can  not  stay  to  explain  the  paradox  of  materiaUsm  and 
idealism,  side  by  side  in  the  forty-eight  sociopolitical  labora- 
tories which  make  up  the  United  States.  There  is  scant  respect 
for  law,  as  the  lynching  records  show  and  as  President  Wilson 
has  lately  bewailed  with  characteristic  forthrightness.  Divorce 
is  notoriously  common — witness  the  'nm-mills'  of  Reno,  Nev., 
and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

"Dynamite  and  'guns'  continue  to  figure  in  labor  strikes. 
The  white- slave  traffic  still  thrives  under  the  rose;  and  the  boss 
in  pohtics  and  business  has  an  ethical  code  peculiar  to  himself, 
as  the  mere  mention  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Standard  Oil 
concern  will  recall  to  any  American. 

"For  all  that,  the  United  States  is  the  most  aggressively 
moral  nation  upon  earth;  and  now  that  her  sons  are  swarming 
over  to  Europe  in  millions,  she  is  gravely  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  their  souls  and  bodies.  Liquor  and  women — ooild 
les  ennemiii!  President  Wilson  has  issued  jiaternal  admonitions. 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Anna  Shaw  published  a  letter  to  their 
Allied  sisters,  respecting  'the  protection  of  our  sons  at  a  time 
of  unequaled  temptation  and  danger.'  General  Pershing  was 
bombarded  with  warnings,  and  he  sent  homo  reassurance 
through  shoals  of  correspondents.  Th(>  Quarterniasttn'-General 
in  Washington  (General  Sharp)  told  the  nation  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Franco  'is  exercising  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  protect  the  otTicers  and  men  of  his  command.' 

"Now,  there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  all  this,  however  strange 
it  may  seem  to  om*  cynical  adolescence.  America  is  very 
young 

"Here  butts  in  Mr.  Edward  Bok,  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Mr.  Bok  is  aghast  at  'the  apparently  uncontrolled  solicitation 
of  our  boys  by  women  on  the  London  streets,  and  in  hotel 
lobbies,  lounges,  and  restaurants.'  It  was  the  most  disgraceful 
sight  Mr.  Bok  had  ever  seen;  and  'scores  of  amateur  girls' 
lent  a  heinous  touch  to  young  America's  impending  damnation. 
Such  a  thing  was  inconceivable,  Mr.  Bok  maintained,  in  the 
home  cities,  where  all  the  'red-light  districts'  were  Miped  out, 
and  the  women  arrested  or  put  to  honest  work. 

"Protective  zones  were  fixt  around  the  American  camps. 
'But  aU  this  is  of  small  avail  if  we  send  our  soldiers,  clean- 
blooded  and  strong-limbed,  over  here  only  to  be  poisoned  and 
^VTecked  in  the  London  streets  .  .  .  (and)  morally  crucified.  It 
is  unfair  to  them;  it  is  unfair  to  the  great  cause  for  which  we  are 
fighting — it  is  certainly  unfair  to  the  American  soldier.'  ^Ir. 
Bok  was  grieved  to  say  all  this  (and  much  more)  'while  I  am 
here  as  a  guest  of  the  British  Government — it  seems,  in  a  way, 
discourteous.' 

"There  was  on  our  part  no  'official'  reply,  because  we  are  a 
silent  and  polite  people,  with  no  gust  for  acrimonious  dispute 
with  our  invited  guests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  London  is  by  far 
the  most  decent  of  all  great  cities,  as  every  traveler  and  man 
of  the  world  is  aware." 

If  this  mere  recital  does  not  carry  its  own  refutal  of  the 
charges,  The  Saturday  Review  turns  to  American  sources  as  Mr. 
Bok's  best  answerers: 

"A  colleague  of  his  owa,  Mr.  W.  C.  Edgar,  of  the  Minneapohs 
Bellman,  dismissed  the  Bok  sermon  as  'hogwash,'  tout  court. 
'I  have  been  visiting  London  at  intervals,'  the  Westerner  pur- 
sues, 'for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  in  all  my  experience  I  have 
never  found  its  street  life  so  free  of  objectionable  features  of  the 
kind  described  by  Mr.  Bok.'  No  American  soldier  needed  a 
guardian  after  dark  in  London.  And  with  that  Mr.  Edgar 
carried  the  war  into  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  'I  was  in 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Bok's  own  delightful  city,  in  May  last.'  It 
was  then  under  martial  law.  'Candor  compels  me  to  say  that 
.  .  .  the  streets  were  more  filled  with  courtezans,  covertly,  if 
not  openly,  plying  their  trade,  than,  any  of  the  streets  of  London 
I  have  seen.' 

"It  would  be  unkind  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  which  Mr.  Bok  contrasts  so  favorably  with 
the  British  metropolis.  But  he  can  not  be  unaware  of  its  'gov- 
ernment by  murder,'  and  the  recent  revelations  which  rivaled 
the  most  lurid  of  Tammany  regimes  in  New  York,  and  shocked 
the  whole  nation  besides.  We  prefer  to  let  a  great  American 
newspaper,  like  The  Sun,  tell  the  story  in  brief: 

"'Philadelphia,  long  a  seething  caldron  of  factional  politics, 
is  now  facing  one  of  the  most  scandalous  and  astounding  up- 
heavals in  her  history  as  the  result  of  the  murder  of  a  police 
detective  in  the  "Bloody  Ward"  on  primary-election  day. 

'"The  Mayor,  Thomas  B.  Smith,  Police-Lieut.  D.  Bennett, 
and  Isaac  Deutsch.  a  political  leader,  are  awaiting  a  hearing 
before  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Municipal  Court.  Six 
gunmen,  imported  from  New  York,  as  tools  in  a  gigantic  plot  to 
spread  bloodshed  and  riot,  to  intimidate  voters  to  vote  illegally, 
and  thereby  swing  the  election  for  Deutsch,  have  thus  far  been 
arrested.  The  net  is  out  for  twenty-five  other  gunmen  who  were 
imported  from  New  York  and  Newark;  also  for  the  thug  leaders 
who  marshaled  them,  and  finally  for  the  politicians  and  police 
officials  who,  it  is  said,  connived  to  protect  them,  and  even  aided 
them  in  escaping  from  the  city  after  the  crime.* 

"Now  as  to  vice.  Hero  Philadelphia's  accuser  is  ^Mr.  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick,  the  guardian  of  America's  camp  morals.  Mr. 
Fosdick's  repo»-t  upon  conditions  in  the  City  of  Brotherlj'  Love 
was  so  appalling  that  Secretary  Daniels  took  drastic  action 
owing  to  the  flagrancy  of  'the  social  OAnl  and  illegal  'iquor 
traffic'  But  listen  to  the  sweeping  pcccatn  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  you  w\\\  agree  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  said: 
'Philadelphia  has  multiplied  its  den  of  iniquity.  Its  streets  are 
crowded  with  women  of  the  underworld;  liquor  is  being  freely 
supplied  behind  the  red  lights,  and  by  the  'bootleg'  process  on 
the  highways. 

'"Philadelphia  is  wide  open.  Gambling  is  prevalent,  viciousr 
ness  is  running  wild.  Thieves  and  highwaymen  stalk  abroad 
.  .  .  robberies  are  so  frequent  that  they  no  longer  provoke 
comment.  Philadi'lphia  has  arrived  at  the  stage  where  pro- 
tection is  afforded,  not  to  the  public — not  to  the  troopers,  the 
marines,  and  the  jackies^but  to  the  owners  and  managers  of  the 
vice-resorts.  .  .  .  Lawless  police  oflfieials  may  pad  their  pocket- 
books  by  extracting  greenbacks  from  criminals;  that  is  only  a 
feature.  The  system  looks  higher;  it  demands  the  support  of 
the  underworld  for  its  candidates  at  the  polLs — and  gets  it!' 

"Mark  you,  this  is  not  our  voice,  but  Philadelphia's  own!" 
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"At  study,  at  work  or  at  fun 
I  go  like  a  Yank  at  a  Hun. 
On  Campbell's  Soup  diet  1  never  stay  quiet 
But  keep  every  job,  on  the  run." 


:!^ 


On  a  fighting  basis 

Look  at  these  boys  of  yours.  Yes  yours  and  ours 
— all- America's  boys.  Don't  they  look  like  healthy,  sturdy,  high-grade 
Americans  fit  to  meet  all  comers?  Don't  they  look  w^ell  fed?  They  are. 
They  belong  to  the  best-fed  army  in  the  world. 

"Only  the  best  for  our  heroes!  "  is  America's  motto.     There  is  nothing 
better  for  them  than 

Campbell's    Tomato    Soup 


And  there  are  mighty  few  things  they  like 
better.     You'd  guess  that  from  the  picture. 
And  it  is  just  as  good,  just  as  invigora- 
ting and  helpful  for  all  active  Americans  at 
home. 

It  combines  the  natural  tonic  and  appe- 
tizing qualities  of  the  fresh  ripe  tomato  with 
other  choice  materials  both  nourishing  and 
tempting.  ,. 

It  is  especially   valuable   to   strengthen 
digestion  and  aid  the  body  processed-  which 
create  energy  and  maintain  a  vigorous  con- 
Order  it  from  your  grocer  by  the 
This  is  the  handy  and  economical  way 


dition.     Served  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato  it  is 
even  more  inviting  and  nutritious. 

It  comes  to  you  p>erfectly  cooked,  sea- 
soned, hermetically  sealed.  It  is  condensed 
by  the  scientific  Campbell  method  so  that 
all  the  freshness  and  flavor  of  nature  are 
retained.  There  is  no  waste  about  it,  no 
cooking  cost  for  you,  no  labor.  And 
the  contents  of  every  can  gives  you 
two  cans  of  rich 
soup — a  sustaining, 
body-building   food. 


3G 
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PERFECTlO 


;   Warmth  for 
Gold  Corners 

On  cold,  bleak  days— when  chill 
winds  seep  under  doors  and 
whistle  through  invisible  cracks 
—what  generous  glowing  warmth 
the  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
gives! 

Light  in  weight,  easily  carried  to  any 
room.  During  last  winter's  fuel  shortage, 
Perfection  Oil  Heaters  chased  the  chill 
out  of  3,U00,00U  homes. 

Buy  your  Perfection  at  your  local  dealers 
today. 

IHE  CI.KVKLAND   MPTAI.  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
72\i  Plait  Ave.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Made  in  Canada  by  the  Perfection  Stuvc  Co.,  Ltd..  Sarnia,  Ontario 
Tfir  nrw  Se.  JCO  Prrftclicn  Ht.iirr  H^ith, 
fixfj  to  met^t/  carritrs,  art  trimmrJt  hum- 
id  and  rtady  tt  tiiht,  Heyuiiking  is  tatj, 
Slif  BUt  iht  tld  iciti  and  earlier — t/if  in 
tht  new 


w 
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Look  for  ihe  /d 

'  Ti'ia  ncjlc  Trade  Ma  i  'X 


OIL  HEATERS 


SAVE  THE    NATIONS   COAL 
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EDUCATION 'IN 'AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  propared  rsporially  for   TUF.  LlTIJiAHY  DIGEST  by 

the  llNiTkiD  States  Hureav  of  Kijicatios 


THE   GREEKS   LN   AMERICA 


THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAXD  GREEKS  that 
constitute  tho  Greek  ijopulation  of  the  United  States, 
cominfJt  from  Greece  and  Turkey,  for  the  most  part  settled 
here  within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  eighties  bogan  the 
tide  of  immif,'ration,  tho  there  had  been  a  few  Greek  merchants 
In  this  country  as  early  as  1S22.  The  Greeks  who  came  here  in 
the  eighties  were  almost  exclusi^•ely  from  the  provinces  and 
mountain  districts,  and  until  1900  most  Grecik  immigrants  were 
laborers.  But  since  that  year  iinniigration  has  included  almost 
all  classes  of  the  Grciek  nation,  who  have  ))eon  drawn  hither 
by  the  success  of  their  fellows  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
inducements  of  steamshir)-lin<>s  and  their  agents,  and  bj'  th*^ 
spirit  of  the  colonizer.  The  tide  of  immigration  rose  steadily 
until  1912,  before  tho  outbn^ak  of  the  first  Balkan  war,  when 
about  forty  thousand  returned  to  their  country.  P'rom  the 
end  of  that  war  until  1915,  however,  thousands  of  Greeks 
sailed  back  to  the  United  States,  but  tho  Great  War  effectually 
decreased  all  immigration.  Greeks  can  bo  found  all  over  the 
country,  but  tho  largest  centers  of  our  Greek  population  are 
Chicago,  New  York,  Lowell,  Pittsburg,  San  Francisco,  and 
Boston. 

THEIR  AMERICANISM— After  the  United  States  ontenKl 
the  war  those  Greeks  who  had  not  been  able  to  get  back  to  their 
country  were  advised  by  Premier  Venizelos  to  serve  with  our 
Army.  Before  the  treaty  between  this  country  and  Greece 
concerning  military  service  was  signed  thousands  of  Greeks 
were  in  actual  service  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  many  had 
alread}'^  given  their  lives  for  their  new  country.  Futhermore, 
the  Greeks  in  the  United  States  have  also  sul>scribed  liberally 
to  our  Liberty  Loans. 

OCCUPATIONS  PREFERRED  BY  THE  GREEKS  — Altho 
the  Greeks  are  naturally  merchants  and  traders,  they  are  also 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  professional  pursdits.'  Tho  commer- 
cial lines  in  whic^h  thej'  are  most  numerous  are  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  business,  as  waiters,  managers,  and  proprietors;  the 
wholesale  and  the  retail  candy  business  and  grocery  and  fruit 
business,  and,  notably,  in  tho  florist  business  as  well  as  the  shoe- 
shining  parlors.  As  born  traders  they  keep  watchful  eyes  on  the 
mechanism  of  any  business  in  which  they  may  be  employed  so 
as  to  master  it  completely,  with  the  result  that  in  a  compara- 
tively short  while  a  dish-washer  in  a  restaurant  frequently 
becomes  ])roprietor  or  manager  of  a  littl(>  indei)endent  eating- 
place,  which  eventually  he  develojis  into  a  largo  restaurant  or 
hotel.  Not  a  few  Greeks  have  \entiired  into  the  moving-picture 
business  and  own  large  jirodueing  companies.  In  almost  every 
city  will  be  found  cafes  owned  or  conducted  by  Greeks  and 
chiefly  patronized  by  their  countrymen.  As  farmers  they  are 
mostly  to  bo  found  in  Florida  and  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
There  are  several  large  Greek  imi)orting  and  exporting  lirms  in 
New  York  and  in  Chicago,  which  latter  city  contains  tln'  highe.>;t 
number'  of  Greeks.  Of  the  laboring  classes  several  thousand 
are  employed  as  workmen  on  tho  railroads  and  in  factories. 

GREEK  SOCIETIES  Tliat  ihv  (Ire.ks  Vi-ry  rarely  become 
public  charges  may  hi-  stati'd  on  the  authority  of  a  police  ollicial 
in  one  of  tho  largest  cities  of  the  country.  Tho  reason  is  that 
they  have  many  fraternal  an<l  bon«<volont  organizations  in  what- 
ever section  of  the  conn  try  tluv  may  b(>  settled  whose  purpose 
is  social,  benevolent,  and  cultural.  Vs\ially  these  .societies  are 
formed  by  a  group  of  (ireoks  coming  from  a  particular  locality 
in  the  homt>land,  such  as  men  from  Athens.  Si>arta,  Samos. 
etc.  Now  York  City  alone  has  ov«>r  eighty  Gro«>k  soci(>ties,  jjnd 
raeniborsl\ip  in  about  lifty  of  them  is  open  only  to  those  coming 
from  the  same  homo  town  or  district.  One  of  the  largo  organiz- 
ations that  includes  members  from  all  jiarts  of  Gn>»M'e  is  tlu> 


Panhellenic  Union  in  America,  tho  constitution  of  which  statp* 
its  objects  to  be  as  follows: 

(a)  To  cultivate  among  its  memlK-rs  and  through  them  among 
all  CJreeks  residing  in  America  the  sjjirit  of  mutual  aid. 

(/.;)  To  instil  veneration  and  a(Te<;tion  for  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  their  adopted  country,  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  between  (}re«'ks  and  American  citizens,  and  to  assist 
the  former  in  obtaining  American  eitizenship. 

(c)  To  encourage  the  study  of  the  English  and  Grwk  lang^a^fe, 
and  to  develop  and  jjropagat^^  «Hlu<-atif>naI  and  moral  doctrines. 

(d)  To  give  p«-uniary  and  moral  aid  U>  members  and  those 
dependent  upon  them  an<i  to  care  for  the  sick  and  disabh-d  mem- 
bers from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  memlxTs  and  from  other 
sources,  and,  as  far  as  its  means  will  permit,  to  extend  its  pro- 
tection to  Greek  immigrants  and  lal>orers. 

Another  society  whose  puriK)se  is  to  link  fin-eks  in  thif  country 
closer  to  their  American  fellows  is  the  American-Hellenic  Society, 
the  president  of  which  is  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  the 
vice-presidents  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Schurman. 
Both  Greeks  and  Americans  are  on  the  fiJiieral  Council  and  on 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American-Hellenic  Society. 
and  many  Americans  are  becoming  members  of  it. 

GREEK  CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS  -In  almost  every  city 
where  there  are  a  few  hundred  (5 reeks  there  is  an  organization 
founded  to  establish  and  sui)port  a  church  and  a  little  parochial 
school  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  Many  Greeks 
send  their  children  to  the  American  public  school,  for  which  they 
have  a  profound  admiration,  but  al.«.o  send  their  children  to 
privately  supporti'd  schools  in  order  U)  have  them  taught 
Greek.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  a  statt'-recognized  insti- 
tution that  resembles  somewhat  the  Anglican  Church  in  its  con- 
stitution. Recently  th«'  highest  authority  in  the  Church, the  Met- 
ropolitan of  Athens,  visited  the  United  Stat«'s  and  made  a  study 
of  his  countrymen  for  the  purpose  of  solidifying  the  organization 
of  tli^'api)ro.\im'ateIy  oile  liundred'Gmk  Orthodox  churches  here. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GREEK     Mo<lern  Gn^k  is  '  ' 

directly  from  ancient  Greek,  and  the  difTerence  that  hi-s  1  .  .  .i 
them  consists  in  a  greater  flexibility,  in  novelty  of  expression, 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  other  Euroi)ean  languages,  a  variety  in 
the  use  of  modern  words  iuAontiHl  for  ])resent-<lay  use. 

NATURALIZATION— The  Gnxks  of  better  e«lucation  are 
naturally  more  ])roini)t  to  seek  natunilization  because  they 
understand  more  readily  the  ideals  of  American  government. 
Xevi'rtheloss,  through  tho  medium  of  the  various  fr.  "  —  1 
s(>cieti»'S  a  cami)aign  of  education  in  civic  life  is  going  < 
tinualiy.  Mon>over,  the  Greeks  have  some  twenty  local  news- 
jiapors.  weeklies  and  monthlies,  in  various  .M<ctions  of  the 
country  while  from  New  York  two  largt^  daily  news:-  •  -  ar*" 
published  that  have  a  circulation  when-ver  there  are  * 

THE  ANCIENT   (.REEKS— As  we  consider   the  share  taken 
by   modern   Greeks   in   tiur  national   life  and   institutions  it   is 
inspiring  to  rtn-all  th<'  fanu>  and  works  of  their  ancestors,  whose 
inlluenco  has  permeated  through  the  ccnturi«-s  the  thoug^ht  and 
achievement  of  tlu'  world  in  all  bnuicln«s  of  intolltvtual  effort. 
The  more  suggestion  brings  to  nun<l  S<icrat<>s.  Pl."»t<i.  and  .\ris- 
totle,    and    Pythagoras     in     philosophy;     Solon,    the    lawgi\er; 
.Mexander.  tho  general,  and  Al<*ibiades.  the  |>olitician;    H»Ti>d6- 
lus.  the  "father  of  historj,"  and  Thucydidos,  the  "founder  of 
jiliilosophic    histor\  ";     Demosthenes,    held    to   ln»    the   c 
orator  not  only  «)f  Gnn-ce  but  of  all  history;   .Vrchinu'dos,  :.......'.  - 

matician  and  disco\prer  of  the  tx^uilibrium  of  tho  lever;  Zcuxis 
and  ..Vpellcvs,  the  painters;  IVavitcles  and  Phidias,  the  srolp- 
tors;   .\ristophanes,  supriMiie  \\rit»Tt»f  eoni"  '  '      '•        *      .-of 

tragedy  ancient  and  modern,  fornie»l   !•>  ;        ,    ies, 

and  Sophocles,  and  Homer,  the  epic  poet  of  tho  worid,  whose 
song  rings  \\ith  magic  unri\-altHl  through  the  ages. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


INSTEAD 

Instead  of  brass  for  a  stencil — Zinc.  Instead  of 
tin  for  the  tip  of  a  shoe  lace— Zinc.  Instead  of 
copper,  or  brass,  or  steel,  or  tin,  or  aluminum 
— Zinc,  for  drinking  cups,  camera  cases,  alarm 
clocks,  meters,  buttons,  containers  for  toilet 
preparations,  pencil  tops,  bottle  caps  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  anticipating 
the  necessity  of  conserving  metals  needed  for 
war  purposes,  has  developed  many  new  uses  for 
metallic  zinc  in  its  own  laboratories.  These  lab- 
oratories, completely  equipped  and  operated 
under  the  direction  of  highly-skilled  chemists, 
are  at  the  service  of  all  manufacturers  of  metal 
products  who  have  been  deprived  of  other 
metals  by  the  demands  of  war. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

SS  Wall  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:    Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 

Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Spelter,  Spiegeleisen,  Lithopone, 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates, 

Zinc  Dust  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersex 

Zinc 


OpNE  day  of  all  the  days  of  our  lives  we 
shall  never  forget — November  11, 
1918 — the  day  when  the  mad  horror  of 
«var  was  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  an 
aching  world.  Not  a  few  of  us  looked  back 
that  day  to  the  German  Navy's  toast  to 
"  Der  Tag"  and  felt  the  happy  contrast.  So 
did  many  a  poet,  and  here  are  the  thoughts 
of  Richard  Le  Gallienne  from  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun: 

"THE  DAY!" 

New  York,  November  11,  1918 
By  Richard  Le  Gallien"ne 

"The  Day!" 

O  fatal  and  fantastic  toast 
Your  idle  princes  of  the  sea 
Drank  to  each  other,  making  silent  boast. 
With  lifted  glass,  toward  that  immortal  coast 
Whose  names  are  one — England  and  Liberty: 
The  dream  that  Spain, 

And  even  Napoleon  had  dreamed  in  vain. 
"The  Day!" 

When  France  should  die  in  very  deed, 
France    whose    grave    soul    is    ever    the   world's 

need— =- 
Strange  flower  that  we  call  France! 
Flower  that  to  a  sword  so  swiftly  turns. 
Changing  disaster  into  a  dance. 
And  to  dim  lands  that  gropingly  ascend 
Brings  wisdom  like  a  friend; 
Whose  altar  bums 

With  such  clear  flame  of  courage  to  the  skies 
That  even  her  foes 

Marvel  that  men  so  gay  can  be  so  wise. 
And  go  to  battle  as  lovers  to  a  rose. 

"The  Day!" 

When  this  Republic,  bom  to  make  men  free. 
With  all  its  golden  youth  hot  in  its  veins. 
Of  antique  Force  an  easy  vassal  should  be. 
And  wear  the  chains 

Of  kings  once  more  that  for  three  hundred  yean 
She  mocked  across  the. sea. 

"The  Day!" 

O  Kaiser,  can  this  be  "the  day" 
You  dreamed  of?     Did  you  mean 
This  day?     "November  the  eleventh  day 
Of  the  year  nineteen  himdred  and  eighteen? 

In  The  Venango  Daily  Herald,  of  Franklin, 
Pa.,  Mr.  W.  P.  F.  Ferguson  gives  us  an- 
other picture: 

THE  TRUE  MEMORIAL 

By  W.  p.  F.  Ferguson 

The  tnunpets  peal  their  clangor  and  the  drum 
RoUs  a  mad  paean  tlirough  the  city's  street; 
The  Flag  streams    bravely  and  the  coimtless 
feet 
Roar  Uke  a  sea,  as  thronging  thousands  come 
Triimiphant.     Far  they  lie,  forever  diunb. 

Those   brave   young   lives  for  noble  years  so 

meet; 
Lost  to  the  Future,  never  more  to  greet 
The  moms  with  gladness.     Seek  ye  now  if  some 
Star-liigh  memorial  our  hands  may  rear 
To  thase  who  won  but  never  saw  this  day. 
To    those    whose    blood    cements    proud 
Triumph's  arch 
But  pass  not  tlirough?     Go,  rid  the  land  of  fear, 
Bi»se  pride,  foul  dealing;  every  despot  slayl 
Thus  make  the  years,  for  them,  one  glory 
march! 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  gives  us  a 
vi\id  war-picture,  direct  from  the  front, 
tliat  does  not  incline  us  to  any  overtender 
thoughts  of  the  defeated  Germans. 

ON  THE    ROAD  TO  THIEPVAL 

By  E.  J.  Wheeler 

On  the  road  to  Tliiepval  there  is  much  to  see — 
Shell-holes  and  dugouts  and  many  a  tortured  tree. 
Furrows  driven  deep  and  long  by  tire  shares  of  war, 
And  hamlets  ground  to  dust  beneath  the  hammer- 
strokes  of  Thor. 


On  the  road  to  Thicpval  there  is  much  to  learn 
Of  Kultur  that  has  passed  this  way,   never  to 

return ; 
Of  DeutscMum  and  "  Wesen  Deutsch,"  Gotl  and 

Schrechlichkeit — 
The  cursed  fruitage  of  them  all  lies  plainly  hero 

in  sight. 

On  the  road  to  Thiepval  there  is  naught  to  hear 
Of   song-birds    or    houso-dogs    or    merry    village 

cheer. 
For  all  the  homes  the  Hun  has  left  in  tliis  onco 

radiant  land 
Are  narrow  little  plots  of  ground  where  woodiii 

crosses  stand. 

On  the  road  to  Thiepval  the  stars  are  shining 

down. 
The    st(!(lfast    planets    keep   their  course  above 

each  ruined  town, 
And  (iod's  on  iiigh  and  Justice  reigns,  and  Thiepval 

road  shall  bo 
A  hallowed  road  where  France  hurled  back  the 

hordes  gf  tyranny. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  war  comes  one  un- 
doubted blessing,  the  welding  of  three  great 
nations  into  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship, 
more  binding  than  any  alliance.  In  The 
Outlook  we  have  the  tribute  of  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  to  France  and  England,  who 
bore  the  "burden  and  heat  of  the  day." 

AMERICA  TO  FRANCE  AND  GREAT 
BRITAIN 

By  Harold  Thowbridqe  Pulsifer 
Master  Signal  Electrician,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  N.  A 

Franco!  Britain!  to  your  stalwart  sons 
We  owe  our  hearthstones  undeflled. 

Our  living  cities: — to  your  guns 
The  laughter  of  each  little  child. 

France!  Britain!  in  the  deadly  pall 

That  hangs  athwart  your  eastern  skies. 

We  see  the  measure  of  our  call. 
The  need  of  holy  sacrifice. 

France!  Britain!  in  your  debt  we  stand 

As  never  nation  stood  before — 
Henceforth  the  honor  of  our  land 

Speaks  only  where  our  cannons  roar. 

In  gilded  word  and  burnished  phrase 
There  is  no  balm  for  blood  that  flows 

From  those  who  through  infernal  days 
Fight  liberty's  eternal  foes. 

Before  the  judgment-seat  of  God 

Ten  thousand  hopes  will  not  outweigh 

One  single  square  of  bloody  sod 
Held  from  the  Him  in  red  affray. 

Late  to  the  battle-field  we  come 
Unready,  tortured  with  the  shame 

Of  seeing  brothers  grim  and  dumb 

Dying — where  we  should  feel  the  flame. 

France!  Britain!  when  the  stars  look  down 

Upon  the  last  great  battle-place, 
Pray  God  we  may  have  won  our  crown — 

The  right  to  meet  you  face  to  face! 

What  will  the  boys  do  when  they  come 
home?  How  many  will  be  content  to  go 
back  to  the  desk?  Here's  a  woman's  vi(nv 
of  it  from  England's  great  humorous 
weekly,  Punch: 

THE  CALL 

By  C.  Fox  Smith 

There's  an  ottloo  back  in  London,  and  the  dusty 
smilight  falls 
With  its  swarms  of  dancing  motes  across  tlio 
floor. 
On  the  piles  of  books  and  papers  and  the  drab 
distc>nii)ored  walls 
.\nd  the  bowlors  oi\  tlu"ir  peiis  lu'liitnl  tlie  diHir. 
Then-'s  an  olllco  stool  in  Uimdon  wlioro  a  follow 
used  to  siti 
(Hut  the  chap  that  used  to  sit  there's  oversea) : 
There's  a  job  they're  ktvping  open  till  that  fellow's 
done  his  bit. 
And  the  one  that  job  is  waiting  for  Is — Me! 
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A>r  INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 
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WE  specialize  in  the 
building  of  indus- 
trial plants,  the  erec- 
tion of  storehouses  and 
in  water-power  and 
water-front  develop- 
ment. 

Because  of  our  perfected  or- 
ganization, our  standardized 
methods  and  our  complete 
equipment  we  are  always  able 
to  deliver  an  industrial  struc- 
ture with  the  utmost  of  econ- 
omy and  dispatch  and  with 
absolute  satisfaction  to  our 
client. 

How  this  is  done  is  explained  in  our 
book,  "Aberlhaw  Construction  Serv- 
ice." How  well  it  is  done  is  testified 
to  by  those  who  have  repeatedly  en- 
trusted us  with  their  work. 

ABERTHAW 

CONSTRUCTION  CD.MPANY 

BOSTON.      MASS. 
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4  !Passen^e  r  &oupe 


This  Reo  Is  a  Joy  to  the  Owner-Driver 

And  Withal  a  Most  Luxurious  Equipage 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  RIDDEN  in  that  four-passenger  Reo 
R  o  a  d  s  t.e  r — the  model  we  have  been  making  the  past 
three  years  ? 

IF  YOU  HAVE  you  will  agree  that  the  seating  arrangement 
was  just  about  ideal  for  that  type  of  car. 

THAT  MODEL  was  the  result  of  many  months  of  study — 
and  many  costly  experime»its  in  body  building. 

THE  PROBLEM  WAS  to  seat  all  four  passengers  well 
within  the  wheel-base. 

THE  IDEAL  PLAN  would  be  to  seat  the  passengers  directly 
over  the  center  line  between  the  two  axles.  That  is 
impossible. 

THE  REO  PLAN   of  advancing   the   driver's   seat   several 

inches   in  front  of  the  main  passenger  seat-;  then  making 

the   emergency  seat — the   fourth — so  it   folds   out  of  the 

way  to   permit   entrance  and  exit  of   passengers,  proved 

•   very  nearly  ideal. 

WELL,  THIS  NEW  REO  COUPE  is  built  on  that  same  plan 
— wc  could  find  no  way  to  improve  on  that  arrangement. 

JUDGING  BY  THE  TREMENDOUS  popularity  of  that 
model  we  felt  we  could  not  do  better  than  to  follow  that 
general  design  in  building  this  enclosed  model. 

IT  IS  ROOMIER  even  than  was  that  popular  roadster — two 
200-pound  adults  find  liberal  room  in  the  main  seat. 


ONE  NOTICEABLE  CHANGE  in  this  model  is  facing  the 
emergency  seat  the  other  way. 

THE  DRIVER'S  SEAT  is  a  joy— with  its  arm  freedom  and 
ample  leg  room.  The  form  of  the  seat  braces  you  for  any 
emergency  and  makes  driving  not  a  task,  but  a  recreation. 

PERHAPS  WE  DID  devote  special  attention  to  this 
feature — for  the  driver  of  such  a  car  is  generally  also  the 
owner. 

ASK  YOUR  REO  DEALER  to  show  you  this  new  Coupe 
— and  to  explain  its  many  fine  points.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  this  a  finished  and  a  well-nigh  p>er- 
fect  four-passenger  equipage. 

FOR  EXAMPLE  :  one  detail  small  in  itself  but  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  you  any  night  when  driving  in  rain  or 
sleet  is  that  window  wiper. 

IT  TAKES  THE  PLACE  of  the  extra  glass  shield— always 
noisy — always  smudged — that  failed  to  do  just  what  it 
was  intended  to  do. 

DRIVE  THIS  REO  yourself,  then  you  will  know. 

BY  THE  WAY,  this  is  the  ideal  coupe  for  milady — Reo 
simplicity  of  control  and  Reo  dependability  make  it  that. 

U.  S.  ROYAL  cord  tires  on  all  wheels. 

PRICE— SAME  as  the  Sedan,  $2175.00. 
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In  Factory  Parlance  This  New  Sedan  Is 

The  Finest  **Job"  Reo  Ever  Turned  Out 


TO  SAY  that  this  latest  Reo  is  built  and  finished  regardless 

of  cost  is  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  but  the  only  one 

that  adequately  expresses  the  fact. 
REO  BODY  WORK  has  long  been  famous  for  its  stability 

and  hence  for  its  durability. 
IN  THIS  LATEST  REO  we    have   gone   just    a   little   bit 

farther  than  ever  before  in  perfection  of  finish  and  refine- 
ments of  details. 
THE  TIME  HAS  COME   when  the  buyer   of  a   moderate 

priced  car  need  not  deny  himself  any  luxury  of  finish — need 

not  apologize,  even  mentally,  for  any  slightest  detail. 
FOR  EXAMPLE  :  automatic   window   lifters,    which   until 

recently  were  found  only  in  the  most  expensive  cars,  are 

now  a  standard  in  Reo  enclosed  models. 
THE  "FRAMELESS  GLASS"  with  the  felt  covered  rubber 

"anti-rattlers"  adds  that  great  luxury  of  a  noiseless  body 

— appreciated  by  the  fastidious  buyer. 
FRENCH  VELOUR   upholstery  in  the   rear  compartment. 

Leather    in  front  seats — in  keeping  with   the    fashion    of 

the  day  for  Sedans. 

SILK  CURTAINS  harmonize  in  design  and 

in  texture  with  the  rest. 
TO  MENTION  the  solid  silver  handles  on 

0  window  lifters;  the  same  quality  and  de- 

sign of  lamp  sockets;  door  handles,  etc., 
is  only  to  say  that  every  last  detail  is  in 
keeping  with  the  whole 


WE  ARE  PROUD  of  this  piece  of  Reo  bodycraft-  It  is,  as 
it  should  be — being  our  latest — our  best. 

MOUNTED  ON  springs  of  right  design  and  Reo  quality  and 
equipped  with  Royal  cord  tires,  this  Reo  is  the  last  word 
in  luxurious  riding. 

WE  OFFER  THIS  SEDAN  to  the  critical  Reo  clientele 
without  a  single  reservation  mental  or  otherwise. 

WE  CAUTION  YOU  however  on  one  point— the  number 
obtainable  is  most  limited. 

ONLY  25  PER  CENT  of  the  number  our  dealers  asked 
for  and  we  had  planned  to  build — reduced  as  you  know 
by  government  order  to  make  way  for  war  needs. 

IT  IS  TOO  LATE  NOW  to  attempt  to  make  any  more — for 
this  type  of  body  cannot  be  hurried  through,  even  were 
that  the  Reo  way,  which  it  isn't. 

OF  COURSE  WE  WILL  make  more — many  times  more — 
just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  back  to  normal  conditions. 

BUT  THAT  WON'T  HELP  the  family  that  needs  a  luxuri- 
ous  enclosed  Sedan  for  the  coming  winter. 

THERE  WILL  NOT  BE  ENOUGH  to  supply  even  a  reason- 
able fraction  of  that  demand — those  who  desire  a  cozy 
Sedan  and  who  also  insist  on  Reo  quality  and  low  upkeep. 

YOU  WILL  APPRECIATE  this  when  you  hear  the  price— 
$2175.00  plus  freight  and  special  Federal  Tax. 

SO  DON'T  DELAY.     Place  your  order  at  once. 

TODAY  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


a  r  d      of     Values 
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Queen  J 
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\\\  [ocAxKt  useful  aadpi^ic- 
1  tical  gift  this  year.  I  do  not 
know  of  aaything  M  mtlier 
have  than  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful siWervvane  like  yours" 

1847  Rogers  Bros.  Silveiplate 
Kas  the  appeal  of  beauty  that 
makes  it  aear  to  the  woman's 
heart,  and  is  a  sensible  pur 
chase  now  wliea  the  expendittire 
of  every  dollar  is  considered. 

It  is  a  practical  ecoitoniV  be- 
aiuse  it  will  ^ive  both  pleasure 
and  senice  for  a  lifetime. 

184-7  Rogers  Bros.  Sitverplate 
is  made  in  but  one  qualitv  — 
tlic  best.^cxu^  dealer  will  show 
a\'iiriet\'  of|)attcriis  in  w^iich 
Tea  and  Coffee  Sets, etc.,  can  be 
luul  to  matcti  the  spooits  and.  forks. 

^Teafipaons.  $3.00  a  se.t  of  six. 


Oil 
Send 


ler   /neces  m  probortion 
id  for  catalogue. No." Y-81  " 


INl  l<]RN.Vri()X\I.  SILX'ER  COMftWi' 

Mcr'iden.Conn 


K^  11^7  R  W  A  R  E 


Sci'cnU'  '^carfljitc  —  iqit 


And  it  may  be  black  ingratitude,  but  oh,  good 
Lord,  I  know 
I  could  never  stick  the  office  life  again. 
With  the  coats  and  cuffs  and  collars  and  the  long 
hours  crawling  slow 
And  the  quick  lunch  and  the  same  old  morning 
train: 
I  have  looked  on  Life  and  Death  and  seen  the 
naked  soul  of  man. 
And  the  heart  of  things  is  other  than  it  seemed. 
And  the  world  is  somehow  larger  than  the  good 
old  office  plan, 
And  the  ways  of  earth  are  wider  than  I  dreamed. 

There's  a  chap  in  the  Canadians — a  clinking  good 
chap,  too— 
And  he  hails  from  back  o'  nowhere  in  B.  C, 
And  he  says  it's  sure  some  country,  and  I  wonder 
if  it's  true, 
And  I  rather  fancy  that's  the  place  for  me. 
There's  a  trail  I  mean  to  follow  and  a  camp  ) 
mean  to  share 
Out  beyond  the  survey,  up  in  Cassiar, 
For  there's  something  wakened  in  me  that  I  never 

knew  was  there. 
And  they'll  have  to  find  some  other  chap  to  fill 
that  vacant  chair 
"When  the  boys  come  marching  homeward  from 
the  war. 

Sir  Owen  Seaman  the  editor  of  Punch, 
while  he  is  a  master  of  humorous  verse, 
often  has  a  serious  message  for  us.  Here 
is  one: 

FOR  THE   APOSTLES    OF 
"NO  HUMILIATION" 

{Certain    people    have    proclaimed    their    opinion 
that  the  German  nation  ought  not  to  be  humiliated) 

By  Sib  Owen  SE.^^L\N 

Rumors  arrive  as  thick  a&  swarming  bees; 
Oiu-    evening    rags    announce    with    raucous 
clamor 
The  latest  wire,   the  semifinal   wheeze 
Transmitted  by  the  fertile  Kotterdammer, 
Gi\Tng  a  local  version 
Of  WiUiam  Two's  spontaneous  dispersion. 

They  leave  me  cold.     I  care  not  how  he  pays 
The  heavy  debt  his  deeds  of  wanton  fury  ow^— 

Whether  he  puts  liis  orb  to  bed.  or  stays 
On  exliibition  hke  an  antique  curio; 
The  reckoning  we  charge 

Has  to  be  settled  by  the  Hun  at  large. 

Here  and  elsewhere  his  advocates  imput« 
Innocence  to  the  Roche — a  gentle  creature. 

Too  prone  perhaps  to  lick  the  tr>'rant's  boot. 
But  otherwise  without  a  \icious  feature; 
They'd  have  our  wrath  abated : 

Poor  child,  "he  must  not  be  humiliated." 

Why  not?     Against  his  army's  bestial  crimes 
He  never  Ufted  one  protesting  finger; 

The  wrongs  of  Belgium  drew  his  jocimd  rimes; 
Over  the  Hymn  of  Hate  he  loved  to  Hngor, 
rrc.s.sing  the  forte  pedal, 

.\nd  wore — for  luck — the  Lusilania  medal. 

He  took  a  holiday  for  cliildren  slain, 

.Vnd  butchered  wonion  sot  Ills  flags  aflutter; 

Our  drownmg  anguisli  served  for  light   refrain 
To  beery  patriots  homing  down  the  gutter; 
On  prist)ners  he  spat. 

The  helpless  ones,  and  thanked  his  Gott  for  that. 

Had  he  but  fought  as  dtx-ent  nations  flglu. 
Clean-handed,  then  wo  mu.st  have  spared  hia 
honor; 
But  now,  if  Germany  goes  down  in  night, 

Tis  ho,  not  wc,  that  puts  that  shame  upon  her. 
Slianio  not  of  more  defeat. 
But  such  that  never  our  hands  again  can  meet. 

"Why  should  his  pride  of  race  be  spared  a  fall? 
l.ot  liini  go  humble  .iU  his  days  for  sentence. 
Wliy  pity  him  as  just  a  Kaiser's  thrall. 

This  bea.st  at  heart! — tho  fear  may  fake  re- 
pentance? 
For  me,  when  all  is  said, 
I  save  my  pity  for  our  murdered  dead. 
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Don't  Cheat  Your  Boy 

on  Christmas  Morning 

I  wonder  if  you  fathers  and  mothers  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  knew  what 
your  boy  really  thinks  when  you  give  him  toys  that  are  make-shifts — that  aren't 
genuine — that  soon  have  to  be  cast  aside? 

I've  never  got  over  being  a  boy  myself.  I  know  the  importance  to  a  boy  of 
having  things  genuine.  I  know  how  disappointed  he  feels  when  he  realizes  that  his 
toy  isn't  true;  that  the  steel  work  in  his  toy  skyscraper  isn't  like  the  real  building  he 
saw;  that  his  toy  motor  won't  work.     He's  hurt;  he  feels  that  he's  been  cheated. 


THE  TOY  LIKE  STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


I  have  studied  and 
worked  as  hard  to  make 
Erector  mechanically 
true  as  other  men  do  to 
make  a  bridge  strong 
or  a  building  architec- 
turally correct. 

Your  boy  will  build 
steel  bridges,  skyscrap- 
ers, battleships,  ma- 
chinery   with    Erector 

and  never  lose  interest  in  them,  because  they're  true! 
Ttiey're  exactly  like  the  real  thing.  Erector  girders  have 
lapped,  interlocking  edges  (a  patented,  exclusive  feature  all 
my  own)  so  your  boy  can  build  with  square,  four-sided 
columns — just  like   those  in  actual   skyscrapers. 

If  you  were  to  talk  to  your  boy's  play- 
mates, you  would  find  that  most  of  them 
have  Erector — and  all  of  them  know  about 
it.  They  will  tell  you  that  Erector  is  the 
construction  toy  with  every  piece  stamped 
accurately  out  of  steel,  scientifically  made 
and  correct  in  design  and  proportion; 
that  it  builds  the  most,  biggest,  and 
best  models;  that  it  has  big  reinforced 

steel   wheels,  grooved  and  hubbed 

for  every    engineering    purpose; 

that  most  sets  have  the  power- 


QILBERT 


ful  Erector  Electric 
Motor,  which  operates 
many  of  the  models  anrl 
will  lift  loo  ix)unds, 
when  properly  geared. 

Is  it  fair  to  your  l>oy 
to  make  him  miss  the 
fun  that  Erector  has 
given  so  many  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of 
lx)ys  ?  Remember, 
Erector  isn't  just  a  plaything  for  a  day  or  a  week.  It  will 
keep  him  happy,  busy  and  contented  for  many  months. 

Every  toy  store — and  every  department  or  hardware 
store  which  handles  toys — sells  Erector.  It's  the  l)est-known 
American  toy.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  famous  Set 
No.  4,  the  favorite  of  all  the  bo\s.  It 
sells  for  S5.  Other  Erector  sets,  $1  to  $25. 
Write  for  Catalog  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing the  conplete  line  of  Gilbert  ion's. 


PRES. 


THE  A.  C.  GILBERT 
COMPANY 

121  Blatchley  Avenue 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


If  your  Boy  already  has  a  sef  of  Erectei;  give  him  one  of  these  other 


GILBERT 
Electrical  Sets 


fP 


The  most  fasci- 
nating playthings 
for  teaching,  dem- 
on strati  ng  and 
applying  secrets  ot 
electricity.  Your 
boy  learns  and  plays 

at  the  same  time.  He  can  make  a  motor  that  will 
lift  his  own  weight.  Wire  in  electric  door  be. Is. 
Operate  toys  and  models  with  electricity — in  short, 
do  a  hundred  ".stunts"  that  are  being  done  by 
8rown-ui>  electrical  engineers. 


GILBERT 

fMysto  Magic 
y-^       With    i>ne    oi    these    Mystn 
vy""^        Magic  Sets,  any  boy  can  do 
J^  wonderful  tricks,  just    like 

^  real   magicians;  give  show-; 

at   parties,  churches,  halls, 
and   make   money.    These  Sets  con- 
tain apparatus  for  some  of  the  most 
famous    tricks    of    great    magicians. 
Any  boy  can  do  them  with  a  little  practice  and 
the  aid  of  our  fine  manual  of  Magic  Knowledge. 


^. 


GILBERT 

Nurse's 
OutBt 


t 


I^cludc<^   cap.  apron,  arm- 
band,    scissors,     abforbrnt 
cotton.  adhesi\-v  tape,  splints 
— <;ver>-thing  for  acting  the 
r^  ,il   Kol  t  ros^  .\ngel  of  Merc>-.        "First  Aid" 
Primer  in  diild  lanKi'.^K-  ?how>  nj't   how  to  do 
cver>thing. 


GILBERT  Machine  Gun 

Has  all  the  features  of  the  real  machine  guns  —  detach- 
able inag;»zine,  clip  for   12  cartridges,  air-cooUxl  chamber, 
firing  crank,  automatic  traverse  elevation,  elevating  crank. 
full  circle  swivel,  etc.   Works  fast  as  lightning — 
10   shots   per   second.      Gun  is   mounted  on 
heavy  tripod.     Manual,  free  with  ever>'  Gun, 
contains     full     instructions     for     org-anizing 
Machine  Gun  Company. 


GILBERT  Chemistry  Outfit 


s^.^ 


Contains  IalK»rator\  (h^uipm  nt  and  c\-er>'- 
thing  neccssan,-  for  making  intcrcstinp  chem- 
ical experiments  —  elcctn;  '  ms  for 
metals,  making  soap,  an  ,,  etc. 
With  evor\- outfit  is  a  big  illustrated  manual 
which  tells  clearly  how  to  conduct  all  exper- 
iments. 
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\e  Gift  for 
Everybody 

FOR  20  years  the  Conklin  Pen  has  been  the  gift 
for  sensible  people.  Make  it  your  gift  this  year. 
The  Conklin's  little  Crescent-Filler,  the  pioneer 
of  self-filling  devices,  is  still  the  standard  of  them 
all.  Cleanly,  quick  and  positive  in  action,  it  fills 
the  Conklin  in  4  seconds.  And  just  pilot  a  Conklin 
across  the  paper.  Note  the  superb  smoothness  of 
the  point.     That's  the  "acid  test." 

Sold  in  handsome  gift  boxes,  by  leading  station- 
ers, jewelers,  druggists  and  department  stores 
everywhere.  Exchangeable  after  Christmas  if  point 
is  not  perfecdy  suited  to  the  handwriting. 

Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

Non-Leakable 


0 


c> 


(^- 


No.  30 


In  Canada.   SOc  aJJilional 


*  THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Boston,  59  Temple  Place 
San  FrancUco,  577  Market  St. 


Chicago.  1636  Lyttoo  Bids. 
Winnipeg.  Can.,  346  Donald  St. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  YEAR'S  BEST  HOLIDAY 
BOOKS 

TwE-NTY-FivE  Each  for  Adults 
AND  Children 

I 

THE  TWENTY-FIVE  FOR  ADULTS 

Adams,  Henry,  The  Education  of.  An  Auto> 
biography.  With  introduction  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.     Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $5  net. 

A  rare  book  is  this,  but  one  bound  to 
invigorate  the  thoughtful  and  to  irritate 
the  smug.  It  analyzes  our  whole  national 
life  and  embraces  a  consideration  of  the 
cultural  forces  of  the  western  world. 
Henry  Adams,  great-grandson  of  the 
second  President  and  inheritor  of  the 
Adams  traditions,  struggled,  in  his  educa- 
tion, against  forces  of  the  past  which 
tended  .  to  keep  him  of  the  eighteenth 
or  seventeenth  century  rather  than  of 
the  nineteenth.  His  observations  are, 
therefore,  torn  between  opposing  calls 
inside  of  him  and  outside.  In  the  course 
of  this  analysis,  which  is  governed  by  the 
exceptional  opportunities  Henry  Adams 
had  to  witness  American  and  European 
history  in  the  making,  we  are  given  in- 
cisive, ironical  criticism,  in  compact,  j-el 
crisp,  utterances.  They  illustrate  the 
workings  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  self- 
centered  that  it  may  be  wide  in  its  de- 
cisions. Adams  was  a  profound  thinker, 
and  his  autobiography  will  make  slow, 
careful  reading  profitable. 

Croy,  Homer.    How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made. 

New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers.     $4  net. 

Interest  in  moving  pictures  is  so  wide- 
spread that  this  descriptive  manual, 
viewing  the  fast-developing  science  from 
every  angle — old  and  new — will  be  eagerly 
read.  For  there  is  a  fascination  in  fol- 
lowing the  development  of  film  -  work, 
especially  film  drama,  with  all  its  ex- 
pensive and  intricate  detail.  Mr.  Croy 
leaves  no  aspect  of  the  subject  untouched. 
He  delves  into  the  history  of  its  beginning; 
he  traces  its  evolution  and  gradual  in- 
troduction to  the  pulilic,  and  then  minutely 
explains  the  manner  of  conducting  re- 
hearsals, of  preparing  scenarios,  of  "fak- 
ing"' hair-raising  scenes.  He  points  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  moAne  in  science,  on 
the  battle-field,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  His  chapter  on  the  future  of  the 
motion-picture  emphasizes  its  educational 
Mihie.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  pictures  showing  the  method  and 
care  manifest  in  celluloid  art. 

Davis,  Arttiur  N.     Ttie  Kaiser  as  I  Know  Him. 

New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers.     $2  net. 

All  personalia  which  can  throw  light 
on  William  Hohenzollern  must  be  inter- 
esting. Dr.  Davis  was  the  Kaiser's  den- 
tist until  late  in  the  war.  Papers  have 
f'iu'ctiously  blamed  the  doctor  for  not 
hitting  hard  on  the  nerves  of  every  one 
of  the  Kaiser's  teeth,  especially  as  ho 
remained  the  Court  dentist  for  some 
months  after  America's  entrance  into  the 
war.  He  does  not  fully  satisfy  us  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  hold  his  job  so 
long  and  to  listen  to  the  Kaiser's  diatribes 
against  the  world  in  general  and  America 
in  particular.  He  gives  us  plenty  of 
Court  gossip  and  reenforces  the  popular 
idea  of  the  ex-Crown  Prince.  There  is 
umrh  that  casts  light  on  Germany's  in- 
icrnal  condition  and  supports  our  con- 
\iction  as  to  the  psychology  of  the  im- 
perial bully. 
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PYRENE  FIGHTS  ON 

to  make  America  Safe  from 
the  Great  Enemy FIRE! 


PYRENE        OtTiNs'urSHU 

IKDtW'RrrERS  LABORATOSIES 

INSPECTED 


FROM  the  beginning  of  the  War,  we  have 
suppHed  our  Allies  with  Pyrene  Extinguishers 
for  motor  trucks,  ambulances,  war  vessels,  air- 
planes, cantonments,  munition  plants  and  all  military 
property  subject  to  fire. 

After  America  entered  the  War,  the  military  need 
for  fire  protection  increased  until  our  entire  output 
was  required. 

Over  1,000,000  Pyrene  Extinguishers  are  in  the 
Service — and  by  lighting  fires  at  the  front  have  done 
their  share  to  achieve  the  great  result. 

With  the  ending  of  the  War,  we  take  up  with 
renewed  energy  the  fight  at  home.  Fire  protection 
is  absolutely  essential  to  safeguard  the  great  industrial 
establishments  of  ithis  country,  on  which  our  future 
prosperity  depends. 

Your  home  and  priceless  treasures — your  auto- 
mobile, your  motor  boat,  your  garage  should  be  made 
safe  against  the  great  enemy  of  destruction.  The 
very  lives  of  your  children  may  depend  on  a  Pyrene 
Fire  Extinguisher.  •  < 

Pyrene  Extinguishers  require  no  attention  except 
to  refill  with  Pyrene  Liquid  after  having  been  used. 

Buy  at  any  garage,  hardware  or  electrical  store. 

Saves  15%  071  your 
Automobile  Insurance 


PYRENE    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,    52  Vanderbilt   Avenue,    New  York 

Branches    in    San    Francisco,    Kansas    City,    Chicago,    Cleveland,    Atlanta. 
PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,   LTD.,  Montreal. 


I  EXTINGUISHER  &.CriEMICAL 


TO  OPERATE 
TURN  HANDLE  TO  LER 
WORK  LIKE  A  PUMP 


GUARDENE 

Chemical   Engine 


(40  callons. )  A  fictory  size 
fire  cncinc  has  savc.i  many  a 
plant  from  sure  destruction. 


GUARDENE 

Soda  and 

Acid 

Extinguisher 


Approved 
by  the 
dndcr- 
writcrs' 
Labora- 
tories. 
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TIX-AIL" 

HIRHEPAUUM 

TiREs.Txiaes 


Miller  "Fix-All" 

Mends  Rubber 
Goods  Quickly 

Every  motorist  should  carry  the 
Miller  "Fix-Air*  in  his  tool  kit  and 
every  home  should  have  it,  too. 

Tires,  tubes,  boots,  shoes,  hose, 
water  bottles,  rubber  gloves,  etc.,  can 
all  be  easily  and  quickly  mended  with 
this  outfit.  The  variety  of  uses  is 
amcizing.  This  wizard  will  stop  the 
leak  in  anything  that's  rubber. 

Home  Repair  Guide  Free 

Send  your  address  for  our  valuable 
new^  36-page  book  "Guide  to  More 
Tire  Mileage,"  containing  many  illus- 
trations that  show  you  how^  to  avoid 
tire  troubles  and  get  more  miles  from 
your  tires  and  tubes  w^ithout  extra 
help.  No  obligation.  Send  while 
these  books  last. 


mnur 

>EARED-TO-THE  ROAD 
^  UNIFORM  MILEAGE^ 


Miller   Uniform 
Cord    Tire 


Miller  Accessories  are 
produced    by  the    makers  of 
the    Miller  Uniform  Tires — 
the  talk  of  the  tire  world  be- 
cause of  their  Uniform  Mile- 
age and  their   coj^-like   tread 
that    is     Geared  -  to  -  the  - 
Road.      Uniform  Mileajje   is 
solely  a   Miller  achievement 
accomplished     by    Uniform 
hand-work     that     makes  all 
Millers  wear  alike  under  like 
conditions.     The    result    is    a    breed    of    long, 
distance  cord  fires      not  occasionally  some  that 
give  great  mileage      but  99  in  100. 

Miller  Cords  are  the  big  buoyant  tires  whose 
elastic  action  absorbs  the  road  shocks;  they 
■wear  longer  and  ride  easier  than  any  other 
type  of  tire  built,  including  our  own  Uniform 
Fabric  Tiros.  If  you  can't  get  them  now,  be 
8ure  to  when  you  can. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Company 

Dept.  A-80  Akron,  Ohio 

When  having  Tire*  and  Tube*  repaired  by  other* 
requett  the  ute  of  Miller  Repair  Material*  and 
you  are  *ure  of  a  longer-lasting  job.  |2(>S) 


Davis,  ^Villiam  Slearns,  Ph.D.,  in  collaboration 
witti  Anderson,  William,  Ph.D.,  and  Tyler,  Mason 
W.,  Ph.D.  The  Roots  of  the  War.  A  Non-techni- 
cal History  of  Europe,  1870-1914.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company.  Pp.  557.  $1.50  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

The  tlir(!e  profe.ssors  in  tlie  University 
of  Minnesota  who  wrote  this  book  quote 
President  Wilson  as  saying  the  roots  of 
this  war  "run  deep  into  all  the  obscure 
soils  of  history."  It  was  to  discover 
some  of  these  roots  and  their  fateful 
growths  that  they  wrote  the  book.  They 
found  "three  dominant  factors  in  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  the  last  forty  j^ears 
that  enabled  the  Pan-German  conspirators 
to  bring  on  the  great  calamity  in  the  i)recise 
form  in  which  it  finally  inflicted  itself  upon 
the  world":  Alsace-Lorraine,  commercial 
rivalry,  and  the  overweening  jealousy  bj^ 
the  Pan-Germans  of  the  British  colonial 
empire,  and  the  eternal  Balkan  question. 
How  the  three  factors  played  simul- 
taneously into  the  hands  of  influential 
Gernian  classes;  how  Bismarck  focused 
them  to  carry  out  his  designs;  how  the 
Kaiser  used  them  to  Avork  his  will  are  set 
forth  with  line  lucidity  in  chapters  com- 
prehensive in  scope  and  clear  in  their 
analyses.  Dr.  Davis  holds  Treitschke 
mainly  responsible  for  the  German  idea 
of  outreaching  domination,  and  quotes 
freely  from  his  own  writing  in  condemna- 
tion of  him. 

Kdtvards,    George    Wharton.     Alsace-Lorraine. 

Described    and    pictured.      Philadelphia:     Penn    Pub- 
lishing Company.     $6  net. 

This  handsome  volume,  rich  in  letter- 
])ress,  abundant  in  illustration,  and  grace- 
ful in  narrative,  should  prove  a  welcome 
gift  just  at  the  moment  when  Franco  is 
vindicated  and  Alsace-Lorraine  is  freed 
from  the  German  yoke.  Mr.  P^dwards 
mingles  history,  anecdote,  and  travel  in 
an  agreeable  fashion;  he  is  a  splendidly 
observant  tourist.  His  infusion  of  personal 
contact  with  the  people  lends  warmth  to 
his  descriptions.  In  addition,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward's crayon  and  brush  are  as  colorful 
as  his  pen.  He  begins  his  book  thus: 
"The  one  dominating  purpose  of  the  people 
...  is  their  reunion  with  the  mother- 
country,  France.  A  temporary  or  final 
autonomy  for  the  Lost  Pi'ovinces  ...  is 
out  of  the  (luestion.  The  i)eople  do  not 
want  it."  Then  follow  detailed  accounts 
of  places,  manners,  and  customs. 

Faris,  John  T.  The  Romance  of  Old  Phila- 
delphia.    Philadelphia:    J.  B.   Lippincott  |Company. 

$!..')()  net. 

Granting  the  wide  range  of  IMr.  Faris's 
sources — which  represent  extended  read- 
ing— his  comi)lete  reliance  on  sources 
imi)oses  limitations  on  the  book  as  to  con- 
centrated charm.  We  get  the  elements 
out  of  which  Philad(>lphia  was  evolved; 
we  do  not  :ihvays  get  Pliiladelphia.  There 
is  a  <leal  [of  romance  in  home-building, 
the  beginnings  of  city  govermnent,  rudi- 
mentary business,  and  social  life.  Through 
manners  and  customs  a  city  gets  its 
feature's.  Fascinating  are  the  illustra- 
tions in  a  rich-looking  volume.  If  Mr. 
Faris  has  not  doiu<  justice  to  the  social 
side  of  Pliil;uleli)liia,  to  the  lighter  pha.se 
of  President  Wa.s)>ington's  residence  in  the 
city,  to  the  theatrical  activity  of  the  time 
—for  it  might  almost  be  claimed  for 
Philadeljjhia  that  it  wa.s  the  cradle  of  the 
American  theater — ho  litis  given  us  in  one 
way  a  sourci^-book.  The  book's  format  is 
compelling. 

Franek,   l',ena  M.     Worklnfc  My  Way  Around 

the  World.  Hewritlen  from  Harry  A.  Franck's 
"  VuKalxinil  .Journey  Around  the  World."  New  York: 
The  t;ontury  Company.     $l.a5. 

From  the  time  when  Harrj'  A.  Frauck 
left    college,    and    without    monev    struck 
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Science  has  taken 

the  guesswork  out 

of  repairing  leaky 

radiators 

WHY  doesn't  it  occur  to 
to    some    car   owners 
that    "guessw^ork"    is 
ancient    history    around    a 
motor  car? 

They  ought  to  know  that  solder- 
ing a  leak  is  a  risky  job.  The  high 
heat  of  the  soldering  torch  weakens 
the  radiator.  If  the  leaks  are  hard 
t(j  get  at  they  are  never  repaired 
righl.  And  after  laying  up  the  car 
for  three  of  four  days — and  paying 
a  bill  anywhere  up  to  $25  —  what 
guarantee  is  there  that  the  radiator 
won't  leak  again — soon? 

In  addition  to  the  economy)  of  it— an  "X" 
Liquid  repair  is  quicker,  and  more  scientific 
than  soldering.  It  gets  to  the  places  that 
solder  can't  reach.  Whether  tnere  is  orx 
leak  or  a  thousand — whether  these  leaks  are 
in  the  radiator,  pump,  connections,  gas- 
kets, waterjacket,  etc. — "X"  Uquidmake* 
a  permanent  repair  in  10  minutes. 

And  if  "X"  Liquid  is  left  in  the  water 
it  positively  prevents  future  leaks  eoervwbere 
in  the  cooling  system. 

Improves  Engine  Performance — 
Reduces  Upkeep  Costs 

The  same  "X"  Liquid  left  in  the  water 
after  the  leaks  are  repaired— will  looxn  the 
Rust  and  Scale  already  formed.  "X"  ab- 
sorbs all  the  Jree  oxygen  in  the  water  and 
prevents  new  rust  from  forming.  It  also  pre- 
vents the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  water 
from  depKJsiting  scale  on  the  metal  walls. 

In  this  way,  "  X "  keeps  the  narrow 
water  spaces  free  and  clean.  It  eliminates 
considerable  over-heating.  It  helps  the 
motor  work  much  better.  It  reduces  the 
consumption  of  oil.  And  helps  get  more 
mileage  from  gasoline. 

Use  "X"  Liquid  before  using  en  anti- 
freeze. The"A"  seals  all  the  small  holes 
that  are  present  in  your  coolinR  system 
and  prevents  the  anti-freeze  from  Iraking 
away.  This  saves  money  and  protects  your 
engine.  "X"  Liquid  is  the  only  repair 
product  that  w?oiks  in  alcohol  or  other  reli- 
able anti-freeze  solutions. 

Not  a  Radiator  Cement 

Don't  confuse  "X"  Liquid  with  radiator 
cements,  flaxseed  meals  and  other"dopes 
^many  of  which  clog  the  cooling  system 
and  ruin  it.    "X  "  is  a  scientific  process  for 
Improving  the  cooling  system. 

Large  Size,  $1.50 

will  do  a  $25  repair  Job! 

Ford  Size,  7Sc 

I  will  do  a  SIO  repair  job! 

Guaranteed  to  make  good  or  your  rrtoneu  back  I 
At  your  dealer's— or  we  ■<*nll  mail  direct 
on  receipt  of  price  and  dealer's  name. 

~X"  LABORATORIES 

646  Washinston  Street       Boston.  Mat*. 


^X-LiaUID 

tnokos  all  water 
cooling  systems  i 
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Solf'  Soaping 
Brush  ^ 


Takes  the 
Place  of  All 
These 
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Send  No  Money  for 
This  Brush 

Decide  right  now  to  use  the 
Warner  Brush  yourself.  And 
also  send  one  to  a  soldier  or 
a  sailor.  For  this  brush 
serves  all  men  alike.  And 
wherever  it  goes,  back  comes 
the  call  for  more  ! 

Go  see  this  brush  today  at 
your  dealer's.  If  his  supply 
has  not  yet  arrived  mail  us 
his  name  on  the  coupon 
printed  here  and  we  will  send 
him  a  brush  post-haste  for 
your  free  inspection  and  ap- 
proval. 

If  entirely  satisfied,  pay 
the  dealer  $4  (the  regular 
price)  and  the  brush  is  yours. 

But  if  for  any  reason  you 
don't  want  it  after  examina- 
tion, you  ai*e  not  obliged  to 
pay  any  mone>«  whatever.  Go 
try  your  dealer  today.  If  you 
don't  find  this  brush  then 
mail  us  the  free  approval 
coupon  without  fail. 


A  Response  Nation- Wide 

Greets  This  Fountain  Shaving  Brush 


Brush  and   Cteam  in  One — 
The  Essential   Gift  for  Men 


YES,  multitudes  of  men  have  re- 
sponded to  our  first  announcement 
of  this  wonderful  shaving  brush  that 
supplies  its  ovrn  lather  from  a  fountain  of 
cream  in  the  handle!  Not  only  thousands 
of  men  w^ho  shave  at  home,  but  sailors, 
soldiers  and  travelers,  too. 

Every  day  now  a  growing  host  are 
shaving  the  Warner  VN^ay  with  only  this 
Fountain  Brush  and  a  razor. 

Half  the  Time-Half  the  Work 

This  means  no  everlasting  bother  with 
separate  tubes  of  shaving  cream — no 
fussing  with  shaving  sticks  and  soap 
and  mugs.  The  Warner  Brush  takes  the 
place  of  all  those.  It  does  their  work 
better — and  in  half  the  time  I 

It  is  sponsored  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Warner, 
whose  products  have  al-ways  met  high 
favor.  The  Wamer  Speedometer  and 
Warner-Lenz  are  famous  today  through- 
out the  world.  Yet  this  new  Fountain 
Brush  serves  even  greater  numbers.  // 
servei  every  man  who  shaves  ! 

Saves  Cream  and  Effort 

Simply  turn  the  Warner  control  and 
the  cream  in  the  handle  is  released  to 
the  heart  of  the  bristles.  Each  time 
comes  precisely  the  right  amount  for 
one  shave.  The  lather  generates  in- 
stantly inside  the  brush.  So  it's  ready- 
prepared  when  it  reaches  the  beard. 

The  Warner  Brush  is  doubly  prized 
as  a  gift  because  it  is  convenient  and 
sanitary,  and  saves  cream  and  effort. 


Mennen's  Cream — Rubberset  Bristles 

The  bristles  are  genuine  Rubberset — • 
soft  and  thick.  In  the  handle  a  cart- 
ridge of  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  — 
plenty  for  60  to  80  shaves. 

This  prized  combination  in  the  Wamer 
Brush  gives  men  the  best  that's  known 
for  shaving.  And  not  only  that,  but  con- 
venience unheard  of. 

Brings  Sanitary  Shaving 

Dealers  will  supply  new  cartridges  of 
Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  for  35c.  Fed 
as  it  is  by  the  Wamer  control,  the  cream 
lasts  longer  because  there  is  no  ■waste. 
Moreover,  the  Warner  feed  seals  itself, 
so  the  cream  cannot  dry  out  betA\-een 
shaves. 

The  brush  is  cleansed  merely  by  rins- 
ing in  the  usual  way.  Or  it  can  be 
sterilized  by  unscrewing  the  brush-end 
and  dropping  into  boiling  ■water.  Up 
to  this  time,  no  brush  has  been  so  san- 
itary. And  none  so  handy, 
of  course. 

The  brush  dries  quickly — 
on  the  shelf,  in  the  traveling 
bag  or  soldier's  or  sailor's 
kit.  And  it  can't  dampen 
other  articles  because  of  the 
telescope  guard  that  encloses 
the  bristles. 

Every  man  who  shaves 
will  want  this  Fountain  Brush. 
Read  our  free  approval  offer 
at  the  left. 


A —  RemovabW  V'oibUtni  C»p 
(or  Guard. 

B       Grnuine  Rubbenet  BiWi. 

C —  Betwrm   ikavo.  thif  TcJr- 

•ropr  Handle  fonm  a  wrt- 

proof  ffuard. 

D  -  Thf  >nh  flrxiblr  rubber  hibf 
drlirm  thr  iKating  errata 
(o  ihr  brad  oi  thr  briiliea. 

E  \X'am«  SKu-ing  Crrain 
Cartnder  fclW  wilK  Mcr- 
ncn  I  SKaims  Cream. 

F  —  Feed  Cap  Control.  A  turn 
bonsi  inatanl  lalhrr. 


▼  ▼F01XiVTAI-MA% 
4gHAVING  URUSH 

"everything  hut  the  razor" 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  tend  direct  to  us. 

Warner-Patterson  Co. 

905   S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  ,m. 


FREE  APPROVAL  COUPO^I 


1 
I 

I  W  ARNER- PATTERSON  CO  .905  S.Mkhitan  Art.  Ckicar*  ■ 

I       Send  a  \\  arner  Fountain  ShavmK  Bruab  in  c»re  of   - 
the  dealer  named  below  for  my  free   in»pe<i>on  and   I 


I    .ippro\'al.      If   entirely   Aatiiified    I   apree  to 

I    brush  and  pay  the  dealer  M       Thm  doe» 
gale  me  lo  pa.v  any  money  if   after  free  rxa;. 
I   I  decide  I  do  not  want  the  bruah. 

I    Mil  Name 

I   AJJin, 

I   Dtakt's  Same 


SoUier,  Sailor 
and  Civilian 

YOU  men  who  "roll  your  own" — how  many  times 
have  you  had  to  forego  a  smoke  because  you 
lacked  just  one  of  the  makings?  Don't  depend  on 
your  memory!  Depend  on  the  "Makings." 
The  "Makings"  is  a  light,  tidy,  compact  case  which 
holds  tobacco,  papers  and  matches  together.  Keeps 
them  waterproof,  dust-proof  and  accessible.  No  more 
digging  in  three  pockets  for  ofie  smoke.  No  more  borrow- 
ing one  of  the  smoke  ingredients  before  you  can  light  up. 
Just  as  easy  to  open  and  close  as  a  sack  of  old  "Bull". 
Conserves  your  tobacco,  preserves  your  peace  of  mind. 

Give  //////The  "Makings" 


For  Xmas 


$1-50 


Invented  by  an  Army  Officer  who  knows  what  the  ''Boys"  need. 

At  Smoke  Sliojis,  Sporting:  Goods  Stores,  Hnrciware  Stores,  Furnish- 
ing Goods  Stores,  Dcpartinent  Stores,  Cain|)s  and  Post  Kxcliangcs. 

Ij  you  can"  t  find  the  "Makings"  send  iij  $1.50  and  your  dealer's  name  and  ive"  II  supply  you. 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  5 

THE  SCOBAN  CO.,  Inc..  505  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

PKAl.FRS.-    The  "Uaklnff<i"  arils  at  "Itfht  '      Don't  be  without  thi.  t»i«  trafJr  puller  ami  t>mflt  maker.      Ask  your  jobber  <^t  ua. 


out  for  a  tramp  around  the  world,  to  the 
time,  when,  having  accomplished  his  feat, 
he  entered  his  home  portal,  there  elapsed 
exactly  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  days. 
His  account  of  his  adventures,  detailed  in  a 
large  book,  is  here  condensed  by  his  sister, 
and  a  fascinating  record  it  is,  chatty, 
full  of  resourceful  experiments,  ample  with 
description,  and  sufficiently  exciting  in  its 
varied  encounters  in  the  Far  East  to  set 
atingle  the  imagination  of  many  a  wan- 
derer. The  experiment,  executed  success- 
fully by  the  will  to  succeed  and  the  will- 
ingness to  work  at  any  or  everything,  ably 
abetted  by  the  gracious  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  consular  service,  is  one  to 
tempt  many  youthful  soldiers  of  fortune. 
But  tho  Mr.  Franck's  enthusiasm  is  upper- 
most in  what  he  describes,  he  does  not 
fail  to  record  the  obstacles  he  encoun- 
tered at  every  turn.  The  abridgment  of 
the  larger  book  is  well  done. 

Harris,  Julia  Collier.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $3.50  net. 

AVhen  Joel  Chandler  Harris  was  a  young 
man  the  introspective  habit  he  acquired 
made  him  tiresome  to  some  people,  pro- 
vided his  biographer  is  correct  in  her 
delineation.  It  was  only  after  the  first 
Uncle  Remus  stories  brought  him  out  of 
his  provincialism  that  the  Harris  we  know 
began  to  evolve,  events  in  his  career  to 
take  on  a  broader  value,  his  comments  a 
broader  sympathy;  and  tho  his  reticence 
and  shyness  never  deserted  him,  his  atti- 
tude toward  himself  changed.  What 
changed  him  more  than  anything  else  was 
his  love  for  children.  Airs.  Julia  Collier 
Harris,  Uncle  Remus's  daughter-in-law, 
has  made  a  modest,  excellent  biographer. 
Her  depiction  of  Harris's  family  life,  and 
of  his  association  with  the  hterarj-  lights  of 
his  time,  is  full  and  satisfactory.  l-iovers 
of  Uncle  Remus  will  find  here  a  wealth  of 
personal  anecdote  and  correspondence.  It 
is  a  thick  book  of  big  enjoyment. 

Jones,  John  Priee.  and  HoUlster,  Paul  Merrlek. 
The  German  Seeret  Service  in  America,  1914- 
1918.    Boston:   Small,  Majniard  &  Co.     $2  net. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  what  con- 
stituted the  villainy  of  German  propaganda 
in  this  country.  We  have  firmly  fixt  in 
our  minds  who  were  the  arch-villains. 
In  this  book  there  is  successfully  at- 
tempted a  survey  of  the  whole  menace, 
and,  by  way  of  illustration,  there  is  a 
veritable  rogues'  gallery  of  portrait  evi- 
dence. One  of  the  authors  wa.s  engaged 
in  abetting  the  American  Secret  Ser\'ice; 
this  text,  therefore,  constitutes  the  findings 
of  government  agents.  Organized  villainy 
has  never  been  so  fully  exposed.  The 
reader  is  held  enthralled  by  the  storj*  as 
retold,  astounded]  by  the  network  of 
deception,  and  elated  by  the  way  in  which 
America  brought,  one  by  one,  the  I*rus- 
sianized  Germans  from  their  lair.  From 
this  account  we  can  reckon  the  work  ahead 
of  us  in  order  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Such  men  as  are  here  shown 
up  can  not  change  their  spots  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

lH>upp.  Francis  E.  George  tVestinRhouse:  His 
Life  and  Achievements.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $3  net. 

Here  is  a  direct  narrative  of  the  life  of  a 
very  direct  man.  Mr.  Leupp  has  painted 
the  portrait  of  a  self-oonfident  inventor, 
whose  mind  was  ever  alert  and  who  never 
acknowledged  defeat,  even  under'  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances.  The 
indefaitigable  labors  of  Westinghouse  — 
which,  probably,  find  fit  comparison  with 
tho  labors  of  Edison — surmounted  all  dif- 
ficulties. From  the  very  first  experinientf 
with  bis  air-brakes  to  the  last  days  of  his 
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life  he  knew  what  he  wanted  and  he  went 
after  it  without  hesitation.  Westinghouse's 
life  was  an  excellent  example  of  self- 
reliance,  encouraged  by  the  stern  indif- 
ference erf  his  father,  from  whom  he  in- 
herited his  mechanical-  tastes.  Mr.  Leupp 
has  shown  wisdom  in  avoiding -as  much  as 
possif)le  the  technical  vocabulary  of  the 
scientific  ^vriter;  and  that  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  accomplish  where  one  has  auto- 
matic railwaj'-signals  and  the  alternating 
current  machinery  to  explain. 

LoiiKNtrcth,  T.   Morris.      The  Catskllls.      Now 

Vork:  The  Century  Company.     $2.50. 

To  write  a  book  which  is  at  once  an 
appreciation  and  a  guide  is  an  ac- 
complishment. The  present  author  has 
tramped  the  Catskills  to  some  purpose;  Ik; 
has  not  fallen  into  conventional  tracks,  but, 
by  use  of  the  unusual  phrase  and  exercise 
of  humor,  sketches  peoph?  and  i)laces  witli 
vividness.  To  be  a  native  means  often 
to  be  blind  to  the  beauty  of  one's  environ- 
ment. The  Catskillers  do  not  even  know 
their  legends.  "Do  you  happen  to  have 
a  Rip  Van  Winkle  liandy?"  asked  Mr. 
Longstreth  of  one  of  them.  To  which  the 
answer  came,  "The  bar's  closed."  But 
this  enthusiastic  nature-lover,  atramp  on 
an  unexpected  vacation,  knows  everything 
about  the  Catskills.  And,  what  is  more, 
he  understands  life  and  character.  There 
is  a  chapter  on  John  Burroughs,  who  is  now 
tlie  vital,  wide-awake  Rip  of  the  moun- 
tains; it  is  an  appreciation  of  wide  sym- 
pathy and  understanding.  We  cheerfully 
recommend  the  reading  of  this  guide, 
which  leads  us,  not  in  the  way  of  guides, 
by  rote,  but  in  the  way  of  appreciators, 
by  grace  of  manner  and  expression.  Tb? 
copious  illustrations  add  much  to  tL-. 
text. 

Mahan  on  Naval  Warfare.  Selections  from  the 
WritinKS  of  Alfred  T.  Mahan.  Edited  by  Allan  West- 
cott.     lioston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $2  net. 

Admiral  Mahan's  reputation  is  rather  as 
a  bookman  than  as  a  seaman.  He  was  the 
only  oiTficer  of  our  service  who  had  shown 
not  only  this  country,  but  others,  that 
there  was  a  philosophy  of  sea-power  which 
had  done  much,  if  not  everything,  to  shape 
history.  He  was  the  one  man  who  had 
had  the  vision  of  statesmanship  to  associ- 
ate the  movement  of  naval  vessels  with  the 
development  of  poli  tical  ideals.  The  editor 
of  the  present  selections  appears  to  have 
realized  this.  He  has  divided  his  book 
into  three  parts,  "Naval  Principles,"  "Sea 
Power  in  History,"  "Naval  and  National 
Policies,"  and  each  division  is  a  realization 
of  Mahan's  far-seeing.  Such  sections  as 
"Application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine," 
"The  Cierinan  State  and  Its  Menace," 
"The  Moral  Aspect  of  War,"  show  its 
timeliness.  Historically,  Mahan  was  con- 
structive in  his  thinking  on  the  Navy.  But 
he  was  something  more  than  a  navy  man. 
The  selections  are  not  condensed ;  they  are 
complete  in  themselves.  And  lu^-ein  Uw 
editor  has  shown  excellent  reticene(\  The 
book  is  to  be  warmly  rec()mmend(>d  as  a 
furtherance  of  wider  reading  of  Mahan. 

Maurice,     Arthur     Itardott.       Fifth     Avcuue. 

New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &.  Co.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  iiniM*()\(Ml  :in  (>xcellent 
opportunity  to  depict  something  of  ont> 
of  the  greatest  avenues  in  the  world  through 
successive  generations.  He  may  haw 
missed  some  of  its  atniosi^liere,  both  wIumi 
New  York  wius  young  and  now  when  New 
York  iis  cosmopolitan.  His  sight-seeing  is 
literal,  not  creative.  The  BrcAoort  d;ns 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  the  life  of  old  Nmv  York 
below  Kourteenth  Street,  the  caravanserie 
fame  of  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  the 


The  Elliott-Fisher  Way 

A  GIRL  and  Elliott-Fisher  The  Bookkeeping  Machine 
will  do  in  one  writing  all  the  work  that  usually  requires 
three  or  four  writings  and  several  computations  to  accomplisfj. 

With  The  Bookkeeping  Machine' one  operation  writes 
the  items  on  the  customer's  statement,  posts  them  to  the 
ledger  and  makes  the  proof  sheet — an  itemized  journal  of  all 
entries. 

This  one  operation  also  does  all  the  adding,  subtracting 
and  balancing  of  figures. 

Elliott-Fisher  The  Bookkeeping  Machine  does  the  work 
neatly,  swiftly  and  furnishes  written  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  work  as  it  proceeds. 

Your  bookkeeping  requirements  have  no  angles  or  tangles 
which  cannot  be  straightened  out  for  good  by  Elliott-Fisher 
The  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

The  use  of  Elliott-Fisher  The  Bookkeeping  Machine 
saves  time  and  labor,  keeps  the  books  balanced  and  the  ex- 
pense down. 

For  particulars  of  Elliott- Fisher  service  write  oV  telephone 
our  nearest  office. 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 

1232  Elliott  Parkway       Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Fisher 

Bookk^^j^xi*6    Machine 

with  the  Proof  Sheet  and  the  Flat  Writing  Surface 
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Every  line  of  the  Dayton 
Steel  Wheel  suggests  strength 


— rugged  strength  that  conforms  with  the  truck 
itself.  And  this  suggestion,  so  apparent  to  the  eye, 
is  proven  in  actual  service. 

There  is  strength  for  any  emergency.  Terrific 
side  thrusts — cruel  pounding  of  bad  roads — 'every 
demand  of  fast,  heavy-load  motor  hauling  is  met 
with  brute  strength  that  defies  wear. 

There  is  resilience  that  dissipates  the  extreme 
shocks  of  the  road — that  protects  eixles,  bearings 
and  power  plant  from  the  brunt  of  such  blows. 

There  is  lightness  too,  that  adds  to  carrying 
capacity — always  true  roundness,  which  avoids  the 


wheel  drag  that  consumes  extra  fuel,  and  pounding 
that  shreds  tires. 

The  Dayton  Steel  Wheel  is  the  final  motor 
truck  wheel.  It  adds  to  truck  appearance  —  it 
betters  truck  performance,  and  outlives  the  truck 
itself. 

Peace  has  restored  the  Dayton  Steel  Wheel  for 
commercial  uses.  Progressive  manufacturers  are 
making  it  standard  equipment.  Look  for  the  name 
Dayton  on  the  spoke. 

The  story  of  Dayton  Steel  Wheels  will  interest 
you.     May  we  send  it? 


The  Dayton  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Main  Office  and  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Detroit 
Chicago 


Dayfon 

Steel  IVucK  Wheels 


New   York 
Cincinnati 
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saga  of  wo -begone  stage  horses,  the 
Keservoir  days — everything  of  this  kind 
about  Fifth  Avenue  seems  to  be  recorded. 
PersonaHty,  even  in  streets,  means  flavor. 
If  you  don't  believe  this,  read  Huneker's 
"New  Cosmopolis,"  which,  tho  it  grumbles 
at  what  Now  York  has  lost  in  recent  times, 
at  least  recreates  what  is  past,  and  re- 
creates it  in  all  its  old-time  atmosphere. 
A  large  part  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
book  should  come  from  the  agreeableness 
of  its  manufacture. 

MclVTastcr,  John  Bach.  The  United  States  In  the 
World  Wac.  New  York:  [D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $3  net. 
I'ostage,  18  cents. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  Dr.  McMaster 
to  present  judicially  and  in  logical  order 
tho  facts  leading  up  to  America's  (uitrance 
into  the  war.  He  has  tiucc<>eded  admi- 
rably, drawing  upon  dij)lomatic  data  and 
newspaper  expression,  and  tracing  step  by 
stop  causes  and  methods.  His  fairness  in 
every  consideration  is  striking,  and  his 
analyses  of  conflicting  opinion  well  bal- 
anced. Our  problems  began  with  the 
opening  of  the  world-war.  The  United 
States  became  tho  hotbed  of  plots  and 
plotters;  as  a  neutral,  our  commercial  and 
maritime  rights  aggravated  manj^  points 
in  international  law,  openly  disregarded  by 
(Jermany,  but  debated  and  determined  by 
other  nations.  These  intricacies  are  dealt 
mth  one  by  one,  with  the  result  that  Dr. 
McMaster  has  written  a  volume  invalu- 
able in  its  comprehensiveness  and  searching 
out  of  the  facts.  Every  student  wiU  find 
it  necessary  for  reference;  every  reader 
will  find  it  interesting  because  of  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  mass  of  data 
presented. 

MoFKcnthau,  Henry.  Ambassador  Morgen- 
thau's  Story.  Garden  City;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$2  net. 

There  has  been  no  better  analysis  of  tho 
way  in  which  Turkey  became  a  tool  of 
Germany  than  what  is  contained  in  Am- 
bassador Morgenthau's  story.  Here  the 
German  Wangenheim  becomes  the  hero  of  a 
monstrous  plot  and  the  Young  Turk 
party  dangles  to  strings  of  his  own  placing. 
As  a  writer,  the  Ambassador  has  a  dramatic 
sense,  and  his  drawng  of  character  is 
excellent.  There  is  no  unc^ertainty  in  his 
mind  as  to  tho  conditions  which  ho  had  to 
face;  he  knew  fully  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  and  under  no  circumstances 
would  ho  brook  duplicity  or  evasion. 
Shortly  after  the  armistice  went  into 
effect,  and  some  time  after  the  defection 
and  surrender  of  Turkey,  the  jiapors  con- 
tained a  cable  from  Paris  announcing  that 
Talaat  Pasha,  former  Grand  Vizier  and 
Minister  of  Finance;  Enver  Pasha,  former 
Minister  of  War;  and  Djemal  Pasha,  former 
Minister  of  Marine,  had  fled  from  Con- 
stantinople, accused  of  embezzlement  and 
other  crimes.  With  these  crafty  gentk"- 
men,  Mr.  Morgenthau  had  almost  daily 
maneuvers.  His  delineation  of  th(>m  is 
masterly.  But  above  them  all  looms  th(> 
brutal  figure  of  Wangenheim.  the  Gorman 
Ambassador.  Add  to  tho  sheer  romantic 
color  of  this  story  the  fact  that  what 
Ambassador  Morgenthau  writes  is'aulli(>ii  tic 
and  comes  from  his  full  knowl(>dge  of  tlu> 
historical,  social,  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  Near  East,  and  his  book  becomes 
one  of  the  siKuificaiit,  first-hand  accounts 
of  the  Turkish  situation. 

Milhlon,   nilhohn.       The   Vandal   of  Europe. 

Translated  by  W.  L.   McPherson.     Now  York:     C.  P. 
PuUiam  s  Sons.     $1.50  net.     Postage  16  cents. 

An  unexpectedly  marvelous  n>velation 
is  this  of  the  state  of  German  mind  at  the 
outbr(>ak  of  the  war,  AivTitten  bv  a  for- 
mer  director  of  the  Krupps.     This,  with 


Lichnowsky's  c-onfcssion  of  (German  ag- 
gressiveness, should  b(i  overwhelming  proof, 
by  their  very  exc('f)tional  tont;,  of  the  utter 
inability  of  the;  mass  of  Germans  to  realize 
their  true  moral  position  before  the  world. 
Miihlon  repudiated  his  country  because;  his 
sense  of  true  moral  values  made  him  <lo  so. 
He  reached  conclusions  by  watching 
closely  the  unfolding  of  events;  he  n-alized 
the  mania  of  the  Germans  and  of  the 
German  press,  and  revolted;  hv  a<;kno\vl- 
edged  German  treai'hery  in  the  instance  of 
Belgium.  Germany,  in  fact,  disgusted  him. 
These  impressions  were  kept  in  diary 
form.  The  present  book  is  the  diary.  It 
pictures  crisply  the  lie  by  which  th(f  Ger- 
mans havo  lived.  It  cries  out  humanely 
in  sympathy  for  humanity.  It  is  a  book 
deserving  of  wide  and  thoughtful  reading; 
in  the  final  reckoning  it  must  be  ])laeed  on 
the  rtiference  shelf  as  an  invaluable  docu- 
ment from  a  rare  specimen — a  German  who 
repudiates  his  country  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  As  he  himself  says:  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  be  a  German ! 

Near-East  from  Within,  The.  Anonymous. 
Only  authorized  American  edition.  12mo.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  $1.50.  Postage, 
14  cents. 

Published  originally  some  two  years 
ago  and  then  out  of  print  but  still  in 
demand,  the  English  pubhshers,  unable 
from  war-conditions  to  send  to  America 
further  copies,  this  is  a  reprint  with  new 
preface  by  the  author  now  issued  as  timely 
because  of  the  transformation  that  is  to 
take  place  in  the  Balkan  country  in  con- 
sequence of  the  results  of  thci  war.  When 
first  published,  the  book  created  a  sen.sa- 
tion,  revealing  as  it  did  the  inside  history 
of  the  dealings  between  Germany,  Turkey, 
and  the  Balkan  States.  Two  (>ditions  were 
imported  in  response  to  public  request, 
sent  to  the  press  for  review,  and  extended 
notices  were  jirinted  in  papers  of  wide 
repute  and  standing  with  the  book- 
reading  public.  One  of  these  notices  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  and  filled 
two  pages;  another  in  the  New  York  Sun 
was  WTitten  by  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gild(>r 
and  filled  nearly  a  page,  both  articles 
illustrated  with  portraits  from  the  book. 
Knowledge  of  the  Balkan  question  can 
nowhere  bo  better  obtained  than  in  these 
pages.  In  many  places  tliey  supplement 
Mr.  Morgentliau's  later  }>ook  giving  his 
obser\  atious  in  Constantinojile  while  ser\- 
ing  tliere  as  the  American  Ambassador. 

Nicholson,  Meredith.  The  Valley  of  Democ- 
racy.   New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2  net. 

George  Ade,  writing  on  Lafayette,  de- 
scribes a  statue  in  his  liome  town  of  tli(> 
famous  FVench  general  as  a  thing  of 
foundry  product,  with  a  pedestal  of  ri\ cted 
plate  steel.  And  he  adds:  "Th«>n'  you 
have  one  difTerenc(>  Ixtween  our  native 
land  and  the  Republic  of  France.  W«'  ar<> 
long  on  foundries  but  short  on  studios." 
In  "Tho  VaUey  of  Democracy,"  how»'ver, 
we  find  a  passion  for  justice  which  prol>- 
ably  is  one  way  of  showing  our  national 
genius,  outside  our  utilitarian  activity. 
Mr.  Nicholson  has  traveled  extensively  for 
the  materials  of  his  book.  To  the  Near 
West  and  the  Far  West.  «'Vfn  to  th(>  Pacific 
coast,  he  has  gone  in  search  of  those 
identifying  marks  which  show  W(>stern 
inheritances,  civilization,  and  reaction  to 
war-conditions,  lb'  speaks  wisely,  some- 
times ironically,  of  th(>  "folks  at  homi>"; 
he  sejiarates  tlie  contlicting  t>lements  in  a 
city  like  Chicago,  and  lauds  the  position  of 
tlie  Western  farmer.  One  can  sp(,Mhat  Mr. 
Nicliolson's  chief  interest  centers  in  polities. 
The  West  produced  Lincoln.  It  has  not  lost 
its  love  for  orator  v. 


Adopt  A  Soldier 

and  Supply  Him 

With  Candy 

A  SOLDIER  appreciates 
a  box  of  good  candy 
more  than  anything  else. 
His  body  craves  sugar  and 
when  it  comes  to  him  in 
the  form  of  good  candy  it 
is  a  great  delicacy.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  easy  to  get 
to  him  and  is  a  very  prac- 
tical gift. 

'Chocolates 

A  great  favorite  with  the 
soldiers.  If  you  have 
none  of  your  own  relatives 
in '  the  camps  to  send  a 
box  to,  get  the  name  of  a 
soldier  and  send  him  a  box 
of  candy  now  and  then. 

ELMER  CANDY  CO.,  be. 

New  Orleans,  U.S.A. 


Also  makers  of 
the  original 

Creole 
Pecan 
Pralines 
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i'li-tiutiiciirii  pluitivi'i'l'li  oj  J'>\f>  '•oiHlyrarS-V  Solid  Truck  Tire 
which  has  trtiiclcd  :{(),710  niilis  in  hord  hciplit  tratisfcr  scnicc 
on  ti-lon  truck  owned  by    Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago 
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Uniformly  High  Mileage 


EVEN  more  telling  than  the  record- 
breaking  individual  mileages 
made  by  Goodyear  S-V  Solid  Tires 
are  the  very  sizable  general  averages  they 
maintain. 

Indeed  their  most  sensational  scores  arc 
simply  the  peaks  of  a  long  list  of  other 
S-V  marks  set  uniformly  high. 

In  the  case  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company  of  Chicago, 
twelve  of  these  tires, 
though  subjected  fre- 
quently to  gruelling 
punishment,  have  de- 
livered a  total  of  3 1 3,200 
miles  of  service. 


All  of  them  have  been 
used  on  a  6-ton  truck 
which  transfers  freight 
over  a  65-mile  circuit 
daily. 

Under  full  cargoes  of 
machinery  and  appa- 
ratus, they  have  been 
driven  regularly  across 
bumpy  rail  crossings  and  along  bad 
stretches  of  block  pavement  that  admin- 
isters rapid-fire  beatings. 

And  they  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
various  sharp  metallic  objects  that  litter 
freight  yards  and  work  havoc  with  tire 
treads  unless  these  are  exceedingly  tough. 

Consequently  the  work  done  by  these 
twelve  Goodyear  S-V  Solid  Tires  may  be 


''The  very  high  average 
mileages  given  by  our 
Goodyear  S-V  Solid  Truck 
Tires  is  decidedly  gratify- 
ing to  this  company.  No 
other  tires  that  we  have 
used  approach  their  endur- 
ancein  our  freight  transfer 
service.** — J,  W,  Bancker, 
Asst.  Gen,  Superinten- 
dent, Western  Electric 
Company,  Chicago. 


classed  conservatively  as  hard  service  that 
tests  to  the  utmost  every  bit  of  the  stam- 
ina of  a  solid  tire. 

In  this  duty,  their  average  mileage  ol 
26,100  per  tire  stands  out  as  a  character- 
istic score  quite  in  keeping  with  Good- 
year Solid  Tire  performances  under  simi- 
larly trying  conditions. 

It  is  typical  of   the  way  in  which  these 

tires  prove  to  truck 
owners  the  remarkable 
toughness  of  their 
treads  and  the  firm 
bonding  of  the  rubber 
with  the  steel  base. 


It  should  be  added  in 
important  record  that 
the  lowest  mileage  de- 
livered by  any  of  the 
twelve  tires  was  in  ex- 
cess of  22,000  and  that 
the  particular  tire  giv- 
ing this  mileage  was  se- 
verely injured  by  being 
driven  for  long  dis- 
tances in  car  tracks. 


The  consistent  economy  of  Goodyear  S-V 
Solid  Tires,  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets 
of  users,  is  the  plain  result  of  that  vast 
amount  of  research,  experiment  and  de- 
velopment which  Goodyear  has  con- 
ducted in  the  solid  tire  field. 

Any  one  of  more  than  800  Goodyear 
Truck  Tire  Service  Station  Dealers  can 
supply  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  and  advise 
correct  size  and  proper  care. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  akrox,  Ohio 
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Clean 

,A11  theWayThrough 

A  Brush  that  is  a  Delight  to  Use— 


A  MOMENT  under  the  hot  water  faucet,  and  the  SANITAX  Brush  is  as  sweet 
and  clean  as  when  first  used.  The  light  metal  open  back  makes  SANITAX 
different  from  any  other  brush.  No  wood  to  warp.  No  place  for  dust  or  dandruff 
germs.  You  cannot  keep  your  hair,  unless  you  keep  it  clean.  Hair  never 
falls  from  a  clean,  healthy  scalp.     A  clean  hair  brush  will  help  save  your  hair. 


.^ 


TSTO  use  washing  your  hair 
occasionally  and  then 
brushing  frequently  with  a 
dirty  brush.  The  only  ac- 
tually cleanable  brush  is 
the  SANITAX. 


SanitaV 
BRUSHESA 


'pHE  stiff  penetrative  Rus- 
sian  bristles  used  in  SAN- 
ITAX Brushes  stimulate  the 
hair  roots,  prevent  dandruff, 
baldness,  falling  hair,  mak- 
ing it  soft  and  glossy. 


Buy  a  Super-Clean  Sanitax  Hair  Hru^h  today.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 
The  brush  illustrated  is  $2.00.  Different  sizes  and  shapes  to  suit  every  need.  An  ideal  holi- 
day gift.  Insist  on  the  genuine.    SANITAX  is  plainly  stamped  on  every  handle.  Look  for  it. 

SANITAX  BRUSH  CO..  2371  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  Illinois 

DF.Al.ERS:  Write  for  Special  Intrtxiiictory  Offer. 
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Helps  Small  Trucks  Haul  BigTonnage 


The  Motorlcss 
Motor  Truck 


Thousands  in  Use 


SIZES 

i.asolbs.         3,ooolbs. 

l,.SooIbs.         7,000  lbs. 

2,ooolbs.       lo.ooolbs. 

Also  semi-trailers 


Bodies  for  every 
business. 


Orders  filled  subject 
to  Government  require- 
ments and  restrictions!. 


E 


IGHT  trucks  used  with  Trailmobiles  provide  large  hauling 
capacity  at  an  exceptionally  low  cost  for  the  equipment, 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

For  example:  Two  Trailmobiles  pulled  by  a  one-ton  truck 
have  hauled  I,lOO  bricks  weighing  8,250  pounds  at  a  load  in  the 
service  of  M.  R.  Ammerman,  a  contractor  of  Saliiia,  Kas.  As 
many  as  46  round  trips  of  a  mile  each  way  have  been  made  in  a 
day,  moving  in  all  190  tons.  Two  trailmobiles  are  always  load- 
ing, two  unloading,  and  two  in  transit  with  the  truck. 

The  owner  has  found  the  truck  and  Trailmobiles  the  least  ex- 
pensive of  any  equipment  that  would  do  the  work — and  the  most 
profitable  investment  he  ever  made. 

Trucks  work  profitably  with  Trailmobiles  where  trucks  alone 
could  not  succeed.  The  Triiilmobile  doubles  or  triples  truck 
capacity. 

Trailmobiles  track  perfectly  behind  truck  or  passenger  car. 
They  arc  built  like  a  truck  to  stand  full  loads  at  high  speeds. 

The  Trailmobile  Company 

517-537  E.  Fifth  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Contractors  to  the  U.  S.  Government 


Write  for  booklet  "Economy  in  Hauling" 


O'Brien,  Pat.    Outwitting  the  Hun.    New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.50.     Postage,  14  cents. 

Lieut.  Pat  O'Brien,  of  the  Royal  Fljing 
Corps,  in  this  volume  sums  up  the  elements 
that  entered  into  his  remarkable  escape, 
in  1917,  from  Germans  who  had  captured 
him.  Dogged  determination  contrib- 
uted much  to  his  success  ia  overcoming 
obstacles  that  might  easily  have  dis- 
couraged one  who  had  depended  entirely 
on  luck  or  miracles.  The  book  is  already 
famous  among  war-books  of  the  personal- 
experience  sort,  ranking  in  the  same  class 
as  Empey's  "Over  the  Top."  Just  seventj'- 
two  daj's  elapsed  between  his  escape  from 
imprisonment  and  his  arrival  on  safe  soil. 
It  is  a  thrilling  and  unique  imrrative. 

Baemaekers,    Louis.      America    in    tbe    Yiat, 

New  York:  The  Centmy  Company.    $5. 

In  going  through  this  volume  at  one  sit- 
ting one  will  rise  with  a  feeling  that  he  has 
touched  every  point  of  meaning  in  the 
■war.  Raemaekers  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of  the  cartoonist;  but  fulfils  more 
than  that.  The  scorching  irony  of  his 
drawings  comes  from  a  fundamental,  all- 
inclusive  grasp  of  the  weaknesses  and 
strength  of  the  nations  and  of  the  men 
involved.  He  is  an  expert  on  William 
Hohenzollern  and  the  ex-CrowTi  Prince;  he 
knows  the  underground  allej's  of  German 
duplicity;  and  his  pencil  and  brush  make 
them  glare  forth  in  all  their  brutal  sig- 
nificance. He  is  equally  as  successful  in 
denoting  nobility  of  purpose.  Raemaekers 
wastes  no  line;  he  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  His  cartoons  here  relate  to 
American  proUems  and  actions.  Facing 
each  picture  is  some  comment  by  a  writer 
well  known  in  a  particular  walk  of  life. 
These  comments  are  not  always  as  apt  in 
their  meaning  as  the  pictures  they  describe. 
Yet  the  book  is  every  bit  worth  while. 


Scbaptro,  ).  Salwyn. 
rary  European  History. 

Company.     $3.50  net. 


Modern  and  Contempo- 

Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin 


Professor  Sehapiro,  as  a  teacher  of  his- 
tory, must  have  felt  in  the  classroom  the 
need  for  just  such  a  thorough  survey  as  he 
has  produced  here — with  emphasis  laid  on 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  forces 
that  have  developed  since  1815,  through 
diplomatic  maneuvers  on  one  hand  and 
force  of  ideas  on  the  other.  The  unifica- 
tion of  Central  Europe  is  shown,  the  on- 
ward march  of  social  democracies  traced, 
the  injection  of  ideas  of  uniAersal  freedom 
noted,  and  the  rise  of  community  unrest 
analyzed.  The  book  will  undoubtedly 
find  its  place  in  the  colleges,  but  deserves 
wider  circulation.  It  is  a  concise  survey 
of  those  living  forces  some  of  Avhicli  have 
brought  on  the  present  European  chaos, 
others  of  which  are  the  hope  and  salva- 
tion of  the  future.  The  reader  may  not 
be  wholly  satisfied  with  the  estimate  of 
German  thought;  that  we  may  question, 
and  the  analysis  of  Russia  must  ntK-es- 
sarily  be  incomplete,  for  Russia  is  incom- 
plete. But,  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  up  "to 
the  minute,"  with  stress  laid  on  those 
revolutionary  ideas  which  are  to  be  either 
our  Nemesis  or  our  salvation.  One  does 
not  doubt  his  conclusions. 

Srhreiner,  Geortce  Abel.  From  Berlin  to  Bagdad. 

Behind    the   Scenes   in   the    Near    East.      Illu.<<tratcd. 
Pp.  xiv-371.     New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Schreiner  during  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign and  the  Saloniki  occupation  was  for 
nine  months  Associated  Press  corre- 
spondent in  Turkey.  In  that  time  he  had 
had  audience  with  the  Sultan,  been  in 
correspondence  with  leaders  of  the  Young 
Turks,  including  Enver  Pasha  and  Talaat 
Bey,  knew  von  Sanders  and  von  Usedoin, 
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and  was  thrown  in  with  ITalideh  Edib 
Hannym  Effendi,  Turkish  "writer,  poet, 
and  feminist."  Then  he  saw  many  things 
from  the  inside.  His  volume  is  descrip- 
tive and  impressionistic.  Ho  witnessed 
the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  and  some  of 
the  Gallipoli  fighting,  went  through  Asia 
Minor,  into  Armenia  (where  he  saw  the 
results  of  Kurdish  and  Turkish  massacres), 
Syria,  and  back  to  Constantinople.  The 
narrative  is  intimate  and  interesting  and 
reveals  Ottoman  incompetency  in  man- 
agement and  government  as  well  as  the 
Turk's  capacity  for  stark  brutality. 

Smith,   Munroe.     Militarism   and   Statecraft. 

12mo,  pp.  286.  New  York:  G'  P.  I'utham's  Sons. 
$1.50.     Postage,  12  cents. 

That  Bismarck's  diplomacy  after  1871 
had  for  its  main  purpose  to  avoid  wars 
when  possible,  that  it  was  essentially  non- 
aggressive,  and  that  in  contrast  with  it 
German  diplomacy  in  later  years  tended 
consciously  toward  war  under  militaristic 
pressure,  is  Professor  Smith's  i)rincipal 
thesis.  The  "Iron  Chancellor,"  he  says, 
distinguished  between  "a  policy  that  aimed 
to  realize  or  defend  national  interests" 
nud  one  which  "aimed  at  power."  He 
constantly  took  account  of  "the  imponder- 
ables," that  is,  of  national  or  world-wide 
fientiment,  conscience,  and  resentment  at 
aggressiveness.  His  efforts  made  for  con- 
trol of  militarists  by  diplomatic-political 
BtafTs.  Professor  Smith's  volume  contains 
four  essays  that  have  had  most  careful 
reading  among  thoughtful  men  and 
women.  The  man  in  the  street  would 
not  understand  them  readily,  but  the  man 
higher  up  has  found  them  among  the  best 
of  the  war's  literature.  His  book  is  in  a 
class  with  the  works  of  Choradame,  James 
M.  Beck,  and  James  BrowA  Scott  as 
among  the  essential  and  convincing  books 
we  have  had  on  the  origin  of  the  war. 

Wood,   A.   C.     Old   Days   on   the   Farm.    New 

York:   George  H.  Doran  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Wood  gives  us  thumb-nail  sketches 
of  days  on  the  farm  that  used  to  be.  He 
glories  in  his  rustic  inheritance,  and  tho 
he  does  not  set  out  to  further  a  "back-to- 
the-farm"  movement,  does  succeed  in  a 
rather  scrappy  manner  in  sending  our 
thoughts  back  to  tho  time  when  the 
"snake"  rail  fence  was  as  famous  as  a  city 
Bubway.  He  meanders  through  his  sub- 
ject and  througli  a  generously  thick  book, 
discussing  the  old-time  association  of  cows 
and  courtships,  and  lauding  the  old  manner 
of  dairying.  His  object  is  not  to  give  ad- 
vice to  farmers,  but  to  recall  the  farm  life 
he  knew,  and  the  joys  which  city  dwellers 
can  never  know.  The  result  is  a  queer 
assortment  of  disconnected  recollections 
and  sincere  love  for  his  theme.  Tho 
dominant  note  is  sentimentality. 

Wood,    Kdwin    O.    Illstorlr    Mackliiar.      Two 

volumes.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  C'ompany. 
$12.50  net. 

Indefatigable  eiitluisiasm  for  a  locality 
hjis  gone  into  the  making  of  these  sumptu- 
ous volumes.  Archives  have  been  raked 
of  all  that  bears  on  the  Mackinac  country, 
and  the  result  is  an  anthology  of  coi)ious 
quotation,  embracing  history,  poetry, 
drama,  and  travel.  Mackinac  has  bi-en 
the  haven  of  rest  for  many  ceU>brities; 
(heir  enthusiasms  are  hero  recorded.  The 
Burvey  begins  with  the  French  exi)Iorations 
and  with  the  figure  of  Father  Marquette. 
It  goes  (hr.ough  Indian  massacres  and 
lights  l)et\veen  the  Fri^ich  and  English- 
all  tlie  text  leaning  heavily  on  sourc(>s.  The 
Bccond  volume  is  cliietly  concerned  with 
extensive  reproductions  of  comment  from 
books    long    out    of    print.     A    compre- 
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^  /-\  /^  fascinating,  fun-filled 
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evenings  of  innocent 
amu.sement   for    your   entire    family — 
are  packed   into  each  inexpensive 

BICYCLE  Sfffi" 

the  chea[)est  high-grade  cards  made.  They  are  clearly 
printed,  with  large,  easily  read  indexes.  They  have  such  a 
splendid,  durable  finish  that  the  most  awkward  player 
can  shuffle  and  deal  without  error.  They  are  the  best 
cards  for  home  use. 

The  new  edition  of  the  "Official  Rules  of  Card  Games"  tells 
you  how  to  play  these  300  games;  gives  the  latest  rules  for  every 
one  of  them.  It  describes  easy  games,  difficult  games,  games 
for  any  number  of  players.  It  will  increase  your  pleasure  in 
your  patriotic  evenings  at  home.  250  pages.  Sent  postpaid  jor  only 
20  cents  in  stamps.     Send  for  your  copy  today,     .\ddress 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 

(Alio  makers  of  Cooireu  Plajriog  Ctrdi.  Art  backi.  Gold  edret.  For  >ocial  play,  (ift>  and  prizes) 
Dept.  C-3  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.  or  Windsor,  Canada 
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\i  WHAT  every  child  wants— ■"more  stories!"  Here  are  hundreds  of  them.  Written 
by  the  cleverest  producers  of  child  narrative.  While  wonderfully  fascinating:, 
these  stories  are  desiK-ned  to  stimulate  and  direct  logical  mental  development. 
They  are  endorsed  by  the  leadingr  educators  of  the  country.    In 


Bradley  Quality  Books 


you  will  find  folk  tales,  biographical  sketches  and  character  portraval.>?  of  the 
highest  quality,— all  within  the  grasp  of  the  child  mind.  Their  infinite  variety 
supplies  a  never-failing'  source  of  entertainment. 


ORDER  these  books  from  your  repular  book  dealer,  or  if  that  is  not  convenient 
any  of  the  foUowinBT  volumes  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  you  upon  receipt  of 
price:— 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 
TELL  ME  ANOTHER  STORY. 
STORIES  CHILDREN  NEED. 
WORTH  WHILE  STORIES. 
FIRELIGHT  STORIES. 
MOTHER  STORIES. 


335  pag-es. 

336 

364 

442 

192 


Price  81.60 
1.60 
1 .60 
1.60 
1 .00 
1.00 


and  many  other  splendid  volumes. 
Write  for  circular. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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KOHLER 

Jlso  MEANS  A  BATHTUB 

Kohler  achievement  finds  its  highest 
expression  in  the  Viceroy  Bathtub,  the 
inviting  built-in  tub  you  see  in  the  great 
hotels  and  better  homes. 

As  you  revel  in  its  luxury  you  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  sharp  contrast  between  Kohler 
comfort  and  the  wooden  tub  of  childhood 
days. 

And,  could  you  but  witness  the  making 
of  this  bathtub  in  a  great  community 
factory,  your  respect  for  Kohler  quality 
would  be  still  greater  than  ever. 

You  would  readily  become  imbued  with 
the  spirit  by  which  Kohler  signifies  not 
only  a  bathtub  and  a  host  of  kindred 
products,  but  also  an  idea,  an  ideal,  a  town, 
an  institution,  a  spirit  of  achievement. 

The  famous  enamel  which  graces  the 
Viceroy  Bathtub  apparels  every  Kohler 
product,  whether  for  the  home  or  com- 
mercial building. 

A  really  interesting  book  pictures  and 
describes  the  Kohler  method  and  the 
Kohler  line — -the  outcome  of  fortv-five 
years'  unceasing  endeavor.  May  we  send 
it  to  you  with  our  compliments? 

KOHLERofKOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Point,    Sheboygan,  Wis. 

AND   TWELVE    AMERICAN    BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS     OF     FNAMELED     PLUMRINC    WARE 
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hensive  bibliography  measures  to  some 
extent  the  arduous  labors  of  Dr.  Wood. 
Such  a  work  as  this  gives  little  scope 
for  original  style.  But  what  the  two 
volumes  indicate  is  the  richness  of  Macki- 
nac, both  historically  and  physically. 
Lovers  of  this  part  of  the  Lake  district 
will  find  here  many  hours  of  profit  and 
enjoj-ment. 
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THE  TWENTY-FIVE  FOR  CHILDREN 

Abbott,  Willis  J.  Suldiers  of  tbe  S«a.  The 
Story  of  tbe  L'nited  States  Marine  Corps.    New 

York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.     $1.50  net.      Postage,  12 

cents. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  children,  but  the 
modern  boy  is  not  a  child  any  longer;  so 
what  more  fa.scinating  task  for  him  than 
to  follow  the  part  plaj'ed  by  the  marines 
from  earliest  days  in  United  States  history? 
One  morning  during  the  Great  War  some 
fighting  at  Chateau- Thierrj'  checked  the 
German  onrush.  As  marines  in  large  part 
did  it,  suddenly  every  one  wanted  to  know 
everything  about  marines.  Little  was  to  be 
found  in  libraries.  So  Mr.  Abbott  set  him- 
self to  the  timelj'  task  of  filling  the  deficiency. 
This  book  is  the  result — a  spirited  narrative 
and  a  real  contribution  to  military  historj'. 

.Austin,  Mary.  The  Trail  Book.  Illustrated  by 
Milo  Winter.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$2_net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

ISfrs.  Austin  attempts  to  create  an 
American  Jungle  Book.  Whether  she  has 
done  this  or  not  lovers  of  Kipling  might 
dispute;  but  she  has  ingeniouslj-  and 
cleverly  strung  together  a  series  of  stories 
which,  told  by  animals  or  Indians,  follow 
the  trails  etched  on  the  surface  of  primeval 
America.  To  this  task  she  has  brought  the 
authority  of  a  student  of  folk-lore,  but  she 
has  brought  more  than  that — ability  to 
present  virilely  and  picturesquely  the  tra- 
ditions of  America's  former  inhabitants. 
These  stories  are  narrated  to  a  girl  and  boy 
(who  are  the  children  of  one  of  the  boiler- 
men  in  a  great  museum)  by  exhibits  in 
glass  eases  which  quite  natural]}-  become 
animate. 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.     For  the  Freedom  of 

the   Seas.     Kew   York:   D.   Appleton   &.   Co.     $1.35. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Mr.  Barbour  is  equally  at  home,  whether 
on  the  gridiron,  the  diamond,  or  "forty- 
fathoms"  deej)  in  submarine  "Q-4."  It 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  would 
grasp  a  cmrent  event  and  dct^cribe  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  hero  in  patrol  service,  and 
would  haA  e  his  bravery  roused  through  the 
ruthlessiiel^s  of  the  German  at  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  a  certain  type 
of  boy  fiction,  it  A\as  to  be  guessed  that 
his  hero  would  be  able  to  grasp  intuitively 
the  secret  of  good  gunnery,  and  would  win 
his  laurels  and  out  .\  it  the  Hun.  All  these 
characteristics  mark  the  present  story, 
and  tho  one  could  not  claim  any  lasting 
quality  for  it.  Mr.  I^arbour  shows  liis 
usual  ability^to  |>ut  his  readers  in  jios- 
session  of  the  essential  spirit,  and  to 
describe,  with  gusto,  the  noteworthy 
features  of  service  at  sea  during  the  strenu- 
ous days  of  T-boat  menace.  The  book  has 
action  in  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

Bond,  \.  Russell.  The  Anierlran  Boys'  En- 
KliieerlUK     Booli.     I'hiladelphia:     J.     B.     Lippincott 

Company.     $2  not.      Postage,   14  certs. 

What  shall  men  do  when  boys  know 
everything?  Experience  will  have  to  cope 
with  fifteen!  Here  we  have  an  engineer'8 
manual  for  yoimgsters  in  whose  hands  a 
theodolite  is  as  familiar  as  the  proverbial 
tin  pail  and  spade.  Mr.  Bond,  author  and 
compiler  of  many  practical  books,  has  this 
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Tahe  the   Word 
Of   These   Owner* 

■'To  tlu*  man  or  woman 
takiiiK  life  seriously,  to 
Chose  (loterniinoil  lliiit  life 
stiiill  count  for  something 
ilelinite.  anci  lo  lliose  who 
would  attain  miccesH.  Tlie 
Mental  Ktliciency  1  ibraiy 
will  iirovc  of  c  X  t  r  e  in  e 
V  a  1  u  e.  Tlie  subjects 
treatCil  in  t!ie«e  books  are 
of  vital  importance  to  all 
inteUi^ent  i)eoi>le." 
ChMter  H.  Brtbt, 

Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

"The  volume  on  'Practi- 
cality'   alo.ie    is    worth 
many  lime<  the  price  paid 
for  ilie  ten  books." 
Jatrpit  I.  Cnnlitroif.  PH.O., 

Ilarlfortt.  Conn. 

"Tliey  are  really  indis- 
pensable. A  real  student 
of  The  Mentai  lilTiciency 
Library  is  bound  to  take 
his  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  constructive,  elVicieiit. 
and  consetiuently  success- 
ful business  men." 

fc'luKtr  H.  lyrarlh, 

nr««lili'nl    Mn  ufnctiiriTs  kn<l 

Tratlt'rtt  Casualty  iUi., 

L.em»n,  Mich. 

"You  have  not  done 
them  full  justice  in  your 
a  Ivertisements.  Thev  not 
only  treat  the  subjects 
niorecoi>iously  than  I  had 
nnticipale  I  but  the  logical 
and  thorodevelo-^nient  of 
e.icli  lonie  renders  »bem 
v.iluable  to  all— fn-shmen 
in  hich  school  lo  experi- 
enced business  men." 

/><tWrf  n.  Slilrt.  Chicago,  \\\. 


USE  YOUR  BRAINS 
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OR  YOU'LL  LOSE  YOUR  GRIP 

N  thunderous  tones  the  world  calls  for  men  and  women  who  can  do  big  things — men  and  women 


who  can  think  straight  and  constructively!     j4verage  men  there  are  on 
will  surely  run  in  narrow  grooves.      ]3ur  what  glorious  rewards  await  those 
lifting  themselves  above  the  dead  level  of  "averageness"  by  developing  now 
the  mental  qualities  that  are  sternly  demanded,  and  which  will  be  even 
more  sorely  needed  when  the  war  is  won! 

1  lere  are  ten  great  books  that  will  fill  a  gap  in  innumerable  lives.  Thesevolumcs  reveal 
the  priceless  secrets  the  possession  of  which  makes  life  worth  living  and  wins  leadership 
in  every  occupation  for  those  who  put  them  into  practise. 

The  Mental  Efficiency  Library  tells,  in  simple  language,  for  the  average  reader  the 
great  principles  of  personal  efficiency  and  mental  growth,  and  shows  you  how  to  grasp 
and  incorporate  them  in  your  everyday  life. 

Nearly  200,000  men  and  women  own  these  unusual  volumes,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  for  avast  number  of  them  the  gleaming  truths  and  wisdom  in  these  books  have  in- 
spired new  hope,  rekindled  the  fires  of  ambition,  and  lifted  the  fortunate  purchasers 
joyously  to  a  higher  and  more  influential  place  in  the  world. 


all  sides  whose  future 
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POISE:  How  To  Attain  It 

Here  the  immense  value  of  poise  is  explained,  with 
instructions  for  acquiring  the  ability  to  be  thor- 
ouRhly  at  ease  and  self-controlled  in  all  situations, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  A  clear 
explanation  is  given  of  how  one  man  can  dominate 
a  situation  witnout  appearing  to  do  so;  how  to  rid 
yourself  of  uncertainty;  how  to  hold  an  individual 
or  an  audience;  how  to  create  the  favorable  first 
impression  that  counts  for  so  much  in  business  and 
social  life,  etc.,  etc. 

TIMIDITY:  How  To  Overcome  It 

This  volume  shows  you  how  to  get  rid  of  doubt  of 
yourself  which  is  the  cause  of  all  timidity.  It  de- 
scribes the  way  to  attain  thorough  self-confidence; 
how  to  develop  moral  courage,  courage  of  your  con- 
victions; how  to  develop  physical  courage;  how  to 
gain  the  power  that  will  give  you  mastery  of  your- 
self and  mastery  of  others.  It  explains  the  handi- 
cap in  business  and  society  that  timidity  places  on 
you,  and  how  to  overcome  it. 

PERSEVERANCE:  How  To  Develop  It 

Of  all  the  modern  "keys  to  fortune"  none  more 
easily  turns  the  tumblers  of  the  lock  than  Persever- 
ance. This  volume  analyzes  tliis  quality,  points  out 
all  the  factors  which  contribute  to  great  persever- 
ance, and  then  shows  you  how  you  may  develop  it 
in  yourself.  Jlow  to  exercise  self-control;  how  to 
throw  off  worry  and  fatigue;  how  to  keep  fresh, 
keen,  and  enthusiastic  for  your  job;  how  to  train 
your  mind  to  concentrate,  create,  apply  itself  to  any 
task  you  will — these  and  many  other  phases  of  the 
subjoct  are  explained  for  you. 

OPPORTUNITIES: 

How  To  Make  the  Most  of  Them 

This  is  an  inspiring  and  suggestive  branch  of  mental 
efficiency  winch  sliows  how  fortune  and  good  luck 
are  nothing  more  than  seizitig  opportunities  that 
present  themselves,  or  going  aneaci  an<l  making  tlie 
opportunities  yourself.  How  to  know  a  good  oppor- 
tunity and  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  it;  how  to 
acquire  resourcefulness;  how  to  handle  every  situa- 
tion so  that  you  may  make  of  it  an  opportunity  to 
gain  some  advantage;  how  to  develop  the  winning 
combination  of  audacity  and  good  judgment,  etc. 

PERSONALITY:  How  To  Build  It 

The  important  part  that  personality  plays  in  all 
the  activities  of  life  is  described.  You  are  shown 
the  characteristics  that  make  up  the  man  or  woman 
of  personal  magnetism  and  power,  and  how  you 
may  develop  them  in  yourself.  Habits  to  cultivate, 
mistakes  to  avoid,  qualities  needed  .tnd  how  to 
acquire  them — every  phase  of  personality  building 
and  exercising  is  explained.  Remarkable  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  "arrive"  in  society  or  business 
arc  offered. 

FREE— This  $L50  Book 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE 
THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 

Kioin  il  yoii  team  in  Mrtail  wh.it 
a1>ili(y  is  nri'»Ir«l  lor  rai.h  ol  1400 
distiiut  voralions;  how  to<Iis*.t»vor 
whflluT  or  nol  your  protti'nl  work 
is  your  right  work,  how-  torxaniiiie 
yourseU  lo  ascxTlam  ju.-t  what 
work  you  aro  host  littod  tor;  ho*v 
to  Itring  into  play  .your  Rrcalrst 
powers;  how  to  inakf  your  work 
yield  the  most  sat  i- fart  ion  and 
profit:  etc.,  etc.  Thi-*  book  is  vi- 
tally noccssary  to  every  t"an  or  woman  who  vantR  the 
riftht  job — to  every  tMtiplovor  who  want-*  tlie  rii;lu  n^en 
' — to  every  parent  who  wants  his  inin  ortiauuhtri  to  tind 
the  riKht  place  in  his  or  her  life  work  Krp*-  lo  «U  who 
buy  Tlif  Montfil  t'ffirlonry  UbrBr>'  ntllihi  nrit  30  fla^s. 
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INFLUENCE:  How  To  Exert  It 

It  is  your  personal  influence  on  your  associates  that 
determines  your  place  in  life,  and  to  be  successful 
you  must  exert  it  intelligently.  This  volume  ex- 
plains how  to  concentrate  all  the  laws  of  mental 
efficiency  in  the  building  and  exercising  of  your  per- 
sonal influence.  How  to  assume  and  hold  authority; 
how  to  develop  personal  magnetism  a..d  self-conli- 
dence;  how  to  command  yuur  associates,  sway  an 
audience,  persuade  those  you  meet  to  your  way  of 
thinking;  how  to  exercise  your  influence  wisely  and 
to  your  greatest  advantage  in  every  situation. 

COMMON  SENSE :  How  To  Exercise  It 

This  vo.ume  shows  why  simple  common  sense  is 
such  a  rare  quality — and  sucn  a  valuable  one.  And 
it  gives  tnorough  instructions  for  developing  it. 
How  to  see  all  sides  of  everytning  and  tlien  take  the 
wisest  course;  how  to  we.gh  advice  and  judge  its 
value;  how  to  dispel  illusions  and  overcome  unwise 
impulses;  how  t  j  analyze  evidencL-  and  make  intel- 
ligent deductions;  how  to  train  yourself  to  be 
governed  in  all  your  act  ons  by  common  sense — 
these  and  many  otner  paases  of  tnc  subject  are 
explained  fully. 

PRACTICALITY:  How  To  Acquire  It 

This  volume  explains  how  you  may  control  all  your 
tuougiits  and  actions  so  t.iat  they  may  be  of  prac- 
tical advantage  to  you.  How  to  acquire  the  knack 
of  easy  application  to  any  ta^k.  How  to  break  up 
bad  tiabits  witnout  difficulty;  how  to  get  the  sub- 
stance of  a  book  from  one  reading;  how  to  use  your 
full  strength  and  overcome  your  weaknesses;  how 
to  know  false  practicality,  and  avoid  errors  in  fore- 
sight; the  stock  in  trade  of  the  practical  man  and 
how  he  uses  it,  etc. 

SPEECH:   How  To  Use  It  Effectively 

The  expression  of  many  of  the  powers  of  the  mind 
depends  largely  upon  your  ab.iily  lo  use  speech 
effectively.  Tnis  volume  shows  you  how  to  talk  to 
win  in  every  phase  of  life — wnether  in  a  dinner 
speech,  in  a  social  conversation,  on  a  platform,  in  a 
husines.^  interview,  or  anywhere  else.  It  gives  you 
the  secrets  of  appealing  to  the  fundamental  instincts 
of  human  nature;  it  shows  how  to  present  your 
facts  and  opinions  to  the  best  advantage;  it  explains 
how  and  waen  to  arouse  the  dilTerent  emotions,  etc. 

CHARACTER:  How  To  Develop  It 

Only  by  intelligent  development  can  the  full  force 
of  your  ciiaracter  be  put  into  play.  This  volume 
explains  the  best  nu-thoiis  of  development.  How  to 
make  the  most  of  your  strong  i>oints  an<l  strengthen 
your  weak  ones;  how  to  conquc-r  Uax  and  foolish 
sentiments;  how  to  see  things  clear'y  and  make  wise 
decisions;  how  to  concentrate;  how  to  develop  the 
reasoning  powers,  the  aiuilytical  powers,  the  crea- 
tive powers,  and  coordinate  them  aU  to  work  to 
your  greatest  advantage. 

SEE  THESE  BOOKS  FOR  YOUR- 
SELF—W/Mou^  Advance  Payment 

We  ask  otiK'  that  \on  pjti  the  onlor  cou 
pon  on  \  our  letter  head,  or  cndosi'  \  our     > 
business  canl,  or  simuI   i.s  one  rotor-    ^ 
ence.  Any  time  within  ten  days  you     X 
may  return  the  set  and  owe  us  noth-  y 
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These  Eook.s 

Show  You   How 

TO 

Win  by  forre  of  character 

Create  opporlunities  and 
make  the  rr.oM  of  them 

Analyze  and  M>he  the  prob- 
lems of  your  daily  life 

Organize  all  >our  farukies 
and  use  them  lo  }our 
grealebl  ad\anUigc 

Speak  w.lh  greater  power 

Be  always  self-conOdent 
and  at  ease 

Meet  Important  people  on 
their  on  n  ground 

Impress  and  inRuenre  those 
you  asfjorialp  wiih 

Develop  exerulite  ability 

Understand  and  overcome 
jour  weak  points 

Appreciate,  develop,  and 
use  >our  strong  points 

Banish  fear  and  worry 

Av  Old  er'ors  in  {.lanning  and 
carrying  out  an)  project 

Overcome  foolish  sentiment 

Recognise  and  defeat  an 
unwiso  impulse 

Avoid  all  kinds  of  excesses 

Banish  indecision 

Overcome  nervousness  and 
lark  of  t^alanco 

Attain  happiness  in  life 

Judge  and  unc  advice 

Arouse  cnl'iusiasm  in  your- 
self and  ot.iers 

"Size  up"  an  audience  and 
determine  upon  the  rii:ht 
appeal 

Develop  business  instinct 

Weigh  the  practicality  of 
any  plan 

Understand  the  fundamen- 
tal in>tin.'t.s  il  at  control 
men  >  a  lions  and  use 
this  understanding  to 
advantage 

And  hundreds  of  other 
cH)uall>  imponani  stih- 
jcct-. 


ing.  Or,  if  you  decide  to  keep  it, 
send  us  only  $i   as  a  first  pay-     .' 
ment.  and   then  $i    a  month    until     ^ 
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Send  This  Coupon 
With  No  Money 

/FUNK  AWAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Foortk  k^mt 

New  York  ai7        l>  12M« 

.'VnH  mc  for  rxamination.  mrnititf 
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the  Right  \'ix-.ition" — FRKK. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York/C.^,^ 
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$95  an  Hour! 

"Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $95  to  me!  My 
position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
home,  my  family's  happiness — I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools!" 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I,  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewai'ds  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after 
supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them  slip 
by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a  day 
spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to 
prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now  I 


'— ■    TEAR    OUT  HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4876  B,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obllgatlnf;  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  hel'i>re  which  I  mark  X. 
ELEOTUICil.  KNGINF.KK 
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A  most  interest- 
iiiK  little  voliiineon  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  tlic  famous  Dr.  Paul  Dii  Bois  of  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Bcrue.    6octs.  net;  by  mail.  64  cts.     Funk  & 

\\';r:n:ills  ( "()ntp;i:i V.  ,!  '  \-lti)  h'ourt  li  .Ave.  New  Vi>rk 
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year  attempted  to  train  rudimentary 
engineers  by  discussing  the  A  B  C  of  sur- 
veying, sounding,  and  signaling.  Show  a 
boy,  after  ho  has  read  the  book,  a  railroad- 
track,  and  he'll  give  you  the  recipe  for 
building  one.  Such  books  are  home- 
courses,  preparatory  to  speciaUzed  courses. 
Diagrams  show  how  easily  made  things 
are;  texts  outline  the  knack  of  doing  them. 
The  boy  with  mechanical  bent  will  hail 
Mr,  Bond's  explicit  directions. 

Itryant,    Sarah    Cone.     I    Am    An    Amoriran. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  ,$1,25.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

What  does  it  mean  to  say  "I  am  an 
American"?  Sara  Cone  Brj^ant  tells 
children  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  she 
analyzes,  simply  and  direetlj^  the  organ- 
ization of  government  and  the  upholding  of 
justice,  which,  as  a  people,  wo  have  always 
believed  in.  The  book  is  an  easily  com- 
prehended guide  to  patriotism,  specifically 
intended  for  young  people  and  aimed  at 
foreigners,  who,  either  through  ignorance 
or  evil  influence,  have  not  grasped  fully 
the  meaning  of  loj'alty.  It  discusses  our 
past  history  and  outlines  events  which 
brought  us  into  the  Great  War.  All  is 
written  in  the  simplest  of  language,  with  a 
propaganda  spirit  which  does  not  forget 
to  put  in  a  strong  word  for  woman  suffrage. 

Coluni,  Padrair.  The  Boy  Who  Knew  What 
the  Birds  Said.  Illustrated  by  Dugald  Stewart 
\N'alker.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

An  artistic  httle  volume  is  this,  both  in 
design  and  content,  Mr.  Colum  WTites  well 
and  mingles  poetic  feeling  with  enter- 
taining narrative.  It  all  began  with  the 
startling  information  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  when  the  Bird  that  follows 
the  Cuckoo  flies  into  the  Cuckoo's  mouth. 
But  when  that  was  about  to  happen,  the 
Boy  threw  his  cap  at  the  Cuckoo's  head, 
and  covered  it.  For  that  the  birds  gave 
the  boy  lessons  in  bird  language  of  all 
variety.  The  stories  that  follow,  Irish  in 
color,  are  the  result.  Rich  in  interest  is 
this  attractive  book. 

Dngniore,  A.  RadelyfTe.  Adventures  in  Beaver 
Stream    Camp.     Lost    in    the    Northern    Wilds. 

Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.35  net. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Boy  scouts — in  fact,  any  healthy  boy 
seeking  for  that  stimulation  in  reading 
which  consists  in  one  adventure  after  an- 
other, falling  thick  and  fast — will  read  this 
story  at  one  sitting.  Written  by  one 
famed  for  photographs  of  wild  life,  it 
presents  authoritative  accoimts  of  New- 
foiuidland  habits  of  animals  and  fish;  in 
addition  narrating  a  Labrador  saga  of  two 
l)oys  who,  through  knowledge  of  wood- 
craft, and  during  a  long  winter  when  they 
were  given  up  as  dead  by  their  i)arents, 
from  whom  they  were  separated  while 
tima  fishing,  v  ere  able  to  keep  th(>mselves 
alive,  well,  and  active.  One  must  not 
judge  such  a  book  from  the  standpoint  of 
style.  It  is  not  literature,  but  a  species  of 
pro])aganda  for  the  outdoor  life.  Captain 
Dugmore  has  utilized  his  knowledge  to  the 
full,  and  told  simjily  for  young  people,  with 
narrative  as  the  vehicle,  what  ho  has 
j)reviously  told  to  older  folk,  about  the 
caril)ou,  beaver,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
tlie  wild. 

I>yer,  Walter  .\.     The  I>oss  or  Boytown.     New 

York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  12 
cents. 

Mr.  Dyer  has  written  a  very  sympathetic 
story  about  dogs.  lie  shows  amph>  under- 
standing of  boy  nature.  In  the  course  of 
atlventures  befaUing  two  boys  and  two  dogs 
there  is  introduced  generous  information 
regarding  the  "points"  which  go  to  dis- 
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'4  ChumOertin  equipped.. 

"117EATHERSTRIP 
V  V  Y  O  U  R   W  I  N  - 

DOWS"  urges  the  Fuel 
Administration,  Seal 
those  1-8  in.  to  1-16  in. 
heat  escapes  around  the 
sashes,  Chamherlin 
Strips,  i^e  standard  for 
25 yearsy  save  1  or  2  tons 
of  coal  out  of  every  5, 
exclude  cold  drafts,  coal 
soot  and  wet,  insure 
warmth  near  windows, 
prevent  "sticking"  or 
rattling. 

Nearly  twice  as  many  Cliam- 
berliu  equipped  buildings  aj 
all  othet  s  comb  ined  prove  its 
BEST,  simplest,  mostwentli- 
er-tiKbt  and  trouble-free. 
Outlasts  the  building.  Re- 
pays its  cost  in  4  years  or 
less.  Guaranteed  10  years  by 
the  largest,  oldest,  most  ex- 
perienced weatherstrip  mak- 
ers; with  a  half  million  dol- 
lar paid-up  capital  and  a 
quarter-century  reputation 
for  success. 


The  Chamberlin'd 
Window 

Keeps  in  heat.  bar» 
outcold.drafu.duat. 
Boot,  nun,  snow, 
u  .( Ill  p;  deadens 
noise:  prevtnta  rat- 
tling and' *sl  ckinff" 
— foi  iho  lif.  of  the 
buildiiiif.  There'B 
noihxtig  (OK  ear  out. 

Famou  Cbamber- 
lin  (jiert  ioclnde 
J.  P.  Slorgao,  Jr, 
V.Wbv  Root 
Tko8,  A,  Edison 
v..  II.  ilwj 
Wm.  C,  JlrAdoo 
V.  K.  Vanderbllt 
Henry  Ford 
Charleii  Dana  OlbiiOn 
CbaM.  H.  Srhnab 
CbauneeyM.  Depew 
Harry  P.  «  bllney 
—  and    hundreds    ciT 
tboubanda  ofolherk. 


are  installed  ONLY  by  skilled  mechanics  from 
our  factory  branches.  You  deal  direct  wuh  us.  We 
equip  windows,  doors,  casements  or  transoms- 
wood  or  metal— in  new  or  old  buildings. 

WRITF   for  lllnsfrated.descrtiitlve book 
fr  IVl  1  b  aud  llstof  userelnyourvlclDlty 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

General  Offices,  109  Dinan  Building,  Detroit 


^  Cuticura  Helps 

Y  Burning  Smarting 

Skin  Troubles 

All  drufrsrists;  Soap  25.  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25- 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  6  B,  Beaton." 


MOORE'S  h^E^^F^  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  a  practical  book  of  160  pages  of  information  of  ffrcat 
value  to  every  one  interested  in  office,  factory,  store, 
bank  or  outdoor  record  keeping. 

Illustrates  and  describe.'!  40  different  forma  for 
short  cuta  in  Loose  Leaf  Records  of  all  kinds. 

Thic  Rnnir  Proo  whm  request  is  on  your  business  let- 
lllia  DUUn  nCC  „,,head.     Write  now  for  yom  copy. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 
1030  Stone  Street 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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You  Are  the  Judge 

We  have  never  resorted  to  extravagant  claims  in 
advertising  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

The  need  for  such  tactics  has  never  seemed  appar- 
ent to  us. 

We  believe  that  AC  Spark  Plugs  are  the  best  spark 
plugs  made  and  our  advertising  is  simply  a  recital  of 
the  facts  upon  which  we  base  that  belief. 

Perhaps  that  is  good  advertising  and  perhaps  it  isn't 
But  it  is  the  sort  that  we  believe  in. 

Were  we  to  draw  upon  our  imagination  to  invent 
new  and  extravagant  arguments,  perhaps  we  could 
sell  more  spark  plugs — who  can  say? 

But  we  are  content  to  rest  our  case  with  you  on  the 
foundation  of  true  merit. 

We  simply  call  your  attention  to  the  list  of  AC  users 
below.  Here  you  will  recognize  the  names  of  the 
builders  of  the  world's  finest  motor  cars. 

This  list  represents  an  overwhelming  preference  for 
AC's  among  the  makers  of  passenger  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors. 

Upon  this  fact  we  rest  our  claim  to  your  preference. 

Look  for  the  letters  AC.  They  are  glazed  in  the 
porcelain  of  the  genuine. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT, cJif/r/z/^tfw 

O.S.Pat.Na.l.136,727.  Apr.  13,  1915.    U.S.Pat.No.  1.216,139.  Feb.  IS.  1917.   Other  Patcnta  Pendlnc. 

All    these   well   kno>\'n   manufacturers 
use  AC  for  standard  factory  equipment 


Acme  Trucks 

Dort 

Advance-Kumely 

Uuescnberg 

Tract..rs 

Motors 

American- 

Federal  Trucks 

La  France 

Fulton  Trucks 

Anderson 

F-W-O  Trucks 

Apperson 

Gabriel   Trucks 

Brockway  Trucks 

Genco  Lijiht 

BulTalo  Motors 

G.  M.  C.  Trucks 

Buick 

Gramm-Bern- 

Cadillac 

steln  Trucks 

J.  1.  c:ase 

Hi.l    Irucks 

Chalmers 

Hatfield 

Chandler 

Haynes 

Chevrolet 

Hudson 

Cole 

Hupmoblle 

Continental 

Jackson 

Motors 

Jordan 

Crane-Simplei 

Jun  bo  Trucks 

Daniels 

Kissel  Kar 

I>avis 

La  Crosse 

Do"re  Tractor> 

Tractors 

Dclco-l.icht 

Liberty 

Diamond  T 

Locomobile 

True  s 

Marmon 

Dodce  Brothers 

Maytaft 

Dorris 

Midland  Trucks 

McI  auchlin 

iCanada) 
Menominee 

Trucks 
Moline-Kniliht 
Moreland  Trucks 
Murray 
Nash 
National 
Netco  Trucks 
Oakland 
OldKcliable 

Trucks 
Oldsmobile 
Oneida  Trucks 
Packard 
Paiiic 
Paterson 
Peerless 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pilot 
Premier 
Reo 

Kikcr  Trucks 
Kohinson  Fire 

Trucks 
Rock  Falls 


Rutenber  Motors 
Samson  T'racrors 
Sandow  Trucks 
San  ford 
Salon 

Scrlpps-Bootb 
Seafiraic  1  ire 

TrurVs 
Slenal  Trucks 
SInCer 

Smith  Motor  Wheel 
Stearnt-Knicht 
."steiihens 
Sterii  n  c  Motors 
Sterlinc  Trucks 
Stewart  Trucks 
Stutz 

Titan  Trucks 
United   ^latcs 

N'oto  r  l>ui  ks 
VN'allis  Tractor* 
Waukesha  Motors 
^^  est  c<  tt 
White 
Wllcoi  Trui 
Wisconsin   Motor* 
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Health 
Underiucar 

A  two-fold  fabric 

Warm  Wool  Outside 
Soft  Cotton  next  to  Skin 
Air  Space  between 

Warmth — Comfort 

No  Wool  Irritation 

Duofold   Health    Underwear    Co.,    Mohawk,    N.    Y. 

National  Underwear  Standards:    "Duofold"  for  cold  weather; 
" Rochinchair"  for  warm  weather. 


Printing:  Cheap 

(^irds.circnl.'irs.  InhclH.lionk.pitpcr.  rros-^lve. 
Larjjcr  $"J((ilol(  press  ?<>  iip,S;iv<'  money.  Print 
f(»r  <)(  hers,  hi^;  profit.  All  ea^v.  nilc-^  ^tMit. 
Write  f;i<'t<)rv  f()r  presscataloii.'l'VPK.eardH, 
pap(>r.THE  PRESS  CO.  D-23  Morldon,  Conn. 


SHORTHAND 

IN  ONE  MONTH 


BOYD  SYLLABIC  SYSTEM.  Easy  —  f^pcedy  — 100  lo  If* 
word-^  a  niiiiiitr  ill  If  i<Iii'  '^.  \'o  ''whadlnK" — no  "positions" — 
oo  "word-yigns."  lie^l  for  i'ivil  .•^■rvici-.  Earn  S*X^i  to  J12(K) 
a  »rar.  Thousand**  of  jotiH  optMi.  T  pex^^ritint;  FREE.  J-cnd 
today  for  CataloR.  Special  Offei  and  Money- Bark  (•uarantee. 

CHICAGO  HOME  STUDY  SCHOOLS.  S2.S  RFAPfR  RlOCk,  CHICAGO.  111. 


I  \\vy  hrins  Wealth 
f    Patented.      Send 


aBwcL 


The  ii»;wlori)iccc  of  watch 

iiiniHifnrtiiri-     ailjii  f.  .1    t..    tK.>    firc- 

(inU.     piisittois.  ;in,l 

Iwochronlam.   E  »■  ■  \ 

to  your  choice  «■  ■  ■  .   « 

WBfch  C»!»rfl.      Til''    V    • 

Watch  ^pnt  o*>  ^impii-  t  ■ 
nt  rate  "f  f'J.r>0  »  m  n' 
Ihc  wntf^h  at  thf  •^nn-'  i 
whiilcHnIr  Jewell  r 

Write  Today  J. 't 

flriiir-iB  in  watrli.  —  ',<•>%■  ..  t  r..,v.-  lo 
cli'X'S'*  fr  >rn.  Namo  and  miiirc*"  on 
n  n«it|r.-tr.l  i«i  rri'iuirh.  Wrilf  t".1nv. 
BU^LINCTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
IVpc.  Mos.  ]  9th  St  and  Marshall 
Blvd..  Ciicav-k.  lllinoK 
('«nini'a-i  OtHr. 


MONTH 


.Mil 


Wi 


IDEAS  WANTED 

postal  fcr  Noe(ie<l  I  nvi-iilmiis.  List  of  Patent  Buyers  niid 
Guide  Book.  Tells  llov  to  Secure  Patent  through  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Wanhlneton,  D.  C. 

rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Prronu'  n  lawyer.  Lcpally 
'  tr;iini(l  men  win  biirh  positiona 
'  ami  hiK  HiicccHH  in  huitini  p<«  and 
piiblu  life.  Grciiter  o^rortu- 
nities  now  than  over  before.  Bo 
'  independont— bca  leodor*  Law- 

S3,6oo'tar$lO.OO0  Annually 

We  K'uiilc  you  step  by  Htcp.  Vuu  cun  Ir.im  ut  homo 
ilurinjf  Hparo  timo.  Wo  prepare  you  for  b:ir  examina- 
tion in  any  Htitte.  Money  refindoil  aci-ordinir  to  our 
Cuarantce  B«tnil  if  diHsatisricd.  Drfrrce  of  l-L.  H. 
loiil'iTrfd.  Thousands  of  niicce(«.''ftn  Ktudenta  en- 
rolled. l,ow  tout,  easy  term?*.  Foiirte'  n  vtilumo 
Ijiw  Library  free  if  y.m  enroll  now.  (let  imr  valuable  120  paKo 
Li»w  ^Jiiide"  and  "Kvidem.  *'  books  free.     Send  for  them  -now. 

LaSalle Cxtsnsion University* Dept.   IZ^L     Chicago 


ECONOMY 

renewaLler  U3lj^ 

\  cot  annoal  fuse  mzinlenarce  co>U  80% 
in  maD7  of  our  leading  induitrics. 

\     An  inexpensive  little  "DropOul"  Renewal 

l.ink  rr«torrfl  a  blown  l-xonomy  Fuse  toils 

I'tininah Ti'icirncy.  F.conomyKuscs  protect 

(Icvtrical  circuits  of  the  II.  S.  Navy  and 

ImdinR   powdrr  and  munitions  pLints. 

Ordrr  fr.  iTi  \ovir  rUvtni  .d  dr.drl. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  4  MFO.  CO. 
Einxic  and  Orleans  i.ts.,Ch.caco, U.S.A. 
SpU  mnnufaciurrrs  cf  "  ARKLESS" — 
thf     XoH-RrnrvabU     Fu!f     leilh    the 
'  tOO'"c  Cua^antefd  Indicatcr." 
I  <onomy    Futes    are    ttUfi    tnadt 
i\        \^L\  r.in.ii/rt  at  \ronJrrnt 


tinguish  breeds  and  tj'pes  of  dogs.  Romu- 
lus and  Reiniis  are  not  the  only  canine 
heroes  in  the  A-illage;  there  are  others 
equally  interesting.  From  first  page  to 
last  the  book  is  all  about  dogs,  and  you 
can't  put  the  book  down  till  finished,  so 
well  has  Mr.  Dyer  accomplished  his  task 
as  narrator. 

Eastman,  Charles  A.  Indian  Heroes  and  Great 
C'hieltains.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.25  net. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Xo  modern  events  can  still  a  boy's  long- 
ing to  read  books  about  Indians.  Dr. 
Eastman  is  a  Siou:<  himself,  and  therefore 
he  speaks  with  authority  when  he  deseriltes 
the  characters  and  characteristics  of  Indian 
heroes.  The  pictures  alono  would  be  a 
measure  of  the  close  view  one  is  given  in  the 
text  of  the  wa.vs  of  Indian  chiefs.  Red 
Cloud,  Spotted  Tail,  Rain-in-tho-Face, 
Chief  Joseph — these  are  some  of  the  red 
men  whose  lives  are  authoritatively  given 
in  a  style  at  once  holding  and  colorful. 
Vigorous  incident  marks  every  page. 

Fabre,     Jean     Henri.     Our    Humble    Helpers. 

New  York:  The  Century  Compan.v.  $2.  I'ostage, 
16  cents. 

The  first  we  heard  of  Fabre  was  when 
INIaeterUnck  mentioned  him  in  his  "Life  of 
the  Bee";  this  Frenchman  was  called  the 
insects'  Homer.  Then  we  read  what  he  had 
to  say  of  the  spider — a  marvelous  exjiosi- 
tion  of  scientific  fact,  as  delicate  and  filmy 
in  its  description  as  any  fantasy.  Then 
other  volumes,  including  his  "Story-Book  of 
Science,"  which,  tho  intended  for  children, 
was  fascinating  for  grown  people.  Now 
comes  "Our  Humble  Helpers,"  putting  to 
shame  the  early  books  of  science  which  b.v 
means  of  conversation  opened  doors  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  Avorld.  P'abre  tells  us  of 
the  domestic  animals,  and  does  so  in  fasci- 
nating simplicit.v,  until  the  famiUar  egg 
takes  on  the  glorj'  of  necromanc.v,  even  tho 
its  mystery  is  partl.v  explained  awaj . 
Dogs,  cats,  turkeys,  fowls  of  all  kinds, 
animals  of  all  breeds  are  discust.  Young 
farmers  should  feel  elated,  after  reading 
these  insjjired  and  accurate  talks,  that  in 
the  common,  ever.v-da.v  world  there  are  so 
man.v  things  which  are  marvelousl.v  new, 
yet  happening  hourly  before  our  eyes. 
Fabre's.  translator  is  Florence  C.  Bicknell. 

Hunt,  Clara  W.  The  I-HMe  House  In  the 
Woods.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifllin  Company.  $1..'!5. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

An  attractive  title  and  an  attractive 
cover  design  call  for  an  attractive  story. 
Miss  Hunt  has  leaned  liea\  il.\-  on  common- 
place happenings  in  childhood,  in  a  sum- 
mer spent  by  a  five-year-older  on  tho 
Maine  coast.  Miss  Hunt  has  intimate 
grasp  of  a  child's  heart  and  mind.  In  her 
work  as  a  librarian  she  has  advocated  a 
type  of  book  removed  from  the  kinder- 
garten uninspired  volume.  The  pub- 
lishers have  reproduced  Mabel  B.  Hill's 
drawings  in  tint,  which  make  attractive 
tin-  jniges  on  which  they  occur. 

Kay.  Gertrude  Alice.  The  Fairy  Who  Believed 
in  Human  Beings.  Written  and  Illustrated.  New 
York:  MolTat,  Yard  <S.-  Co.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  12 
cents. 

"Do  .vou  believe  in  luimans?"  is  hero 
the  question,  instead  of  Peter  Pan's 
appeal.  Little  Gundy  is  a  fairy  born 
in  an  ash-heap.  His  career  is  charmingly 
told,  both  in  text  and  pictures.  Ironical 
in  places — following  Mrs.  .Burnett's  style 
in  "The  Cozy  Lion"  and  "Rackett.v- 
Packetty  House" — the  story  is  full  of 
fun  and  fairy  quality.  It  is  just  the  kind 
of  story  to  be  read  aloud  during  the 
<'hildn'n's  hour  in  every  hoiishold — if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  children's  hour 
these  up-to-date  times. 
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Sectional  view  showing 
^:^  famous  unit-cell  assembly, 
^^    patented  non-flooding  filling 

plugs  and  sturdy  plate  and 
construction. 


tarting  &  Lighting 
Battery  for  Automobiles 

— That  has  real  meaning  for  every  motorist  in  America. 
It  signifies  that  when  a  man  buys  an  "lexiDe"  Battery 
for  his  car  he  is  buying  the  best  designing  and  manu- 
facturing knowledge  of  the  oldest  and  largest  maker  of 
storage  batteries  in  the  world.  That  he  is  reaping  the 
benefit  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  building  of 
storage  batteries  for  every  purpose.'  That  his  judgment 
is  backed  up  by  an  earned  prestige  that  is  nation-wide. 


Is  your  battery 
worn  out? 

There  is  an  **]£XtC)e'*  Battery  for  every 
cm — a  battery  embodying  the  nine  points 
of  "EXlDe"  excellence — each   point  a 
reason  why  >o//r  car  should  be  **3£Xl&C' 
equipped. 

Do  you  need  an 
oversize  battery? 

**)EXibC'  compact  construction  makes 
it  possible  to  install  in  most  cars,  with- 
out alterations  of  the  battery  compart- 
ment, a  battery  having  15  to  20  per  cent 
more  plate  surface  than  the  battery  of 
other  make  with  which  the  car  is  regu- 
larly equipped.  An  oversize  **3EXi&C' 
battery  gives  the  extra  "pep"  in  engine 
cranking  and  the  reserve  lighting  capacity 
so  desired  by  many  car  owners. 


Does  your  battery 
need  repair? 

The  timely  and  well  executed  renewal 
of  the  parts  most  subject  to  wear  will 
prolong  the  useful  life  of  a  well-made 
battery.  It  is  like  half-soling  and  heeling 
a  well-made  pair  of  shoes. 

*3£Xi&C"  batteries  are  so  made  as  to  be 
easy  to  repair  and  worth  repairing. 

Who  is  caring  for 
your  battery? 

Your  battery  cranks  your  engine,  oper- 
ates your  lights  and  horn  and  energizes 
your  ignition  system.  Care  will  prolong 
and  neglect  will  shorten  its  life.  Most 
"battery  trouble"  is  due  to  abuse.  Who 
is  caring  for  your  battery.'' 


")8xibc''  Service  Stations 

In  principal  cities  and  towns  throunliout  the  country  you  \\\\\  find 
"JEXi^C"  Service  Stations  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  makers  of  '*l£xic*C"  batteries.  Whether  your  need  is  a  ne>v 
battery,  the  repair  of  an  old  one,  or  some  detail  of  operating  care 
yoti  may  depend  upon   *'Si.xi?C"  Service. 


The  Giant  i fiat 
LiVes  in  a  Box" 


LOOK  [FOR   THIS   SIGN- 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERYCO. 

1888  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1918 

New  York      Boilon      Chicafo      WathintrtoB      Dtnrrr      S«b  Francisco      St.  l^aia 


Atlanta      Pittiburgh      MinneapolU      Kaiuai  CilT       Detroit       Rocbratrr 

'Ex(^c"    *'TH^;cap.£.xl^c•       "1ro1K-U^■Hxl^o•*    ••  Cbl:wCxt^c " 
"Cblori^c  tlccumulator  "        "  Cu^or  'Hccuntulator  " 
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Half  the  truck 


carried  oiv 
Firestone  Hres 


THAT  is  the  result  of  Firestone  leader- 
ship in  developing  the  first  truck  tires 
and  pioneering  improvements  ever  since. 

And  Firestone  is  first  with  a  practical, 
efficient  Giant  Cord  Tire  equipment, 
including  demountable  rim. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE   &   RUBBER  COMPANY 


Firestone  Park,  Akron,  Ohio 


Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


TRUCK. 
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Lanier,    Henry    W.    The    Book    of    Bravery. 

New     York:      (;harlc'8     Scribner's     Sons.       $2     net. 
Postage,  16  cents. 

There  are  clifTerenl  plunc.'.s  of  }>ravcry, 
Bays  Mr.  Lanier.  "First,  the  risinj,'  planes 
of  physical  bravery;  then  that  intrepidity 
of  the  mind  which  lifts  still  higher;  and, 
finally,  the  courage  of  the  spirit,  which 
includes  these  others  and  so  much  else 
besides."  His  book  is  one  of  exciting 
adventures,  graphically  illustrated  by  im- 
pelling pictures,  with  heroes  hke  lloratius, 
Richard  the  Lion-Hear  ted,  and  a  long  line 
down  to  the  present.  Thermopyla)  fig- 
ures, and  so  do  Zeppelins.  There  is 
no  end  of  variety  to  the  narratives  offered, 
eelected  and  arranged  not  in  sequ(!n(;e, 
but  to  satisfy  the  five  divisions  of  the  book: 
"Facing  Death  to  Avoid  It,"  "The 
Treasure-Seekers,"  "Soldiers  Who  Knew 
No  Fear,"  "Some  Exi)loits  on  the  Sea," 
and  "Famous  Deeds  of  Discipline."  All 
readers  fond  of  historical  adventure  will 
find  in  Mr.  Lanier's  narrative  ample  thrills. 

I^thani,  Harold  S.  Under  Orders.  The  Story 
of  Tim  and  "The  Club."  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     $1.35.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Boys'  Clubs  have  done  much  in  our  recent 
strenuous  months  to  sustain  the  nation. 
Events  have  awakened  in  young  and  old 
alike  a  passion  for  service,  which  has 
changed  and  strengthened  character  everj'- 
where.  Mr.  Latham  has  taken  this  theme 
for  his  story,  and  ho  narrates  it  directly 
and  by  means  of  a  series  of  small-town  epi- 
sodes, showing  how  temi)tation  overthrew  a 
young  hero  and  in  turn  was  conquered  by 
the  boy's  awakened  moral  sense  of  right. 
The  events  are  up  to  date.  Tim,  begin- 
ning with  .a  War-Savings  Stamp  campaign, 
finally  reaches  the  crest  of  his  service  bj' 
enlisting  in  the  Navy. 

Marmlllan,   Cyrus.    Canadian  Wonder  Talcs. 

With  illustrations  in  color  by  George  Sheringham. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.  $1  net.  Postage,  18 
cents. 

Full  of  poetic  feeling  is  this  interesting 
book,  which,  tho  not  intended  primarily 
for  children,  is  none  the  l(;ss  rich  in  tho 
mystery  and  magic  loved  by  them.  A 
foreword  gives  the  folk  value  of  these 
tales,  their  academic  and  scientific  signif- 
i:ian(^e.  But  one  has  only  to  read  such 
of  tho  stories  as  "Tho  Baker's  Alagic 
Wand,"  "Jack  and  His  Magic  Aids," 
•'The  Boy  and  His  Three  Helpers," 
and  "Tho  Sad  Tale  of  Woodpecker  and 
Bluejay"  to  reach  the  rare,  delightful 
flavor  of  the  narratives.  Not  in  a  long 
while  have  we  had  such  enjoyment  from 
fairy-lore  as  in  this  collection,  which  is 
further  made  distinctive  by  being  hand- 
somely printed  and  illustrated  in  attrac- 
tive style.  Tell  a  boy  or  girl  that  these 
tales  are  still  recounted  around  tho  camp- 
fires  of  Canadian  Indians,  and  tho  interest 
will  be  manifold. 

Nieolay,  Helen.     The  Book  of  Amerlean  Wars. 

New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $2.  I'osUge,  16 
cents. 

The  Germans  were  right — Anu^rica  is 
not  primarily  a  fighting  nation,  but  then, 
if  we  must  fight?  We  ha\'e  had  our  wars, 
and  the  record  of  them  shows  that  wo 
could  l(>arn  how  to  fight  when  occasion 
demanded.  Once  more  it  has  become 
natural  to  ri>call  our  acquirt>d  accomi)lish- 
monts.  Miss  Nieolay  (>xi)loits  all  of  them, 
touching  finally  and  lightly  on  our  recent 
fight  for  humanity.  Slio  has  approaclu>d 
her  work  seriously  and  done  it  can^fuUv, 
with  the  result  that  young  folk  will  find 
none  of  the  staleness  of  the  conventional 
history  book,  but  a  treatment  based  on 
wide  grasp  of  fact-;.  The  note  of  national 
responsibility  is  sounded.  Maps  iu  au 
appendix  are  an  excellent  feature. 


Gentlemen,  cant  we  do  J^^ 
something  about  this  ? 


E23 


smaller  sizes 

IF 


CAN'T  we  all  get  toeether  and  devise  some  means  of 
"slipping  the  word"  to  our  wives,  daughters,  sisters 
and  sweethearts  that  -what  we  really  want  for  Christmas  is 
a  box  of  good  cigars.'' 

And  when  the  ladies  do  give  us  cigars  isn't  there 
some  way  they  can  be  tipped  off  to  give  us  the  kind  we 
can  smoke  instead  of  the  kind  we  have  to  give  away.' 
We  think  it  can  be  done,  and  here's  the  way  to  do  it — 

Just  show  this  to  your  wife, 
daughter,  sister  or  sweetheart 

When  she  sees  it  she  will  know  that  without  a  box 
of  good  cigars  Christmas  isn't  Christmas  for  you.  And 
when  she  reads  down  to  here  she  will  have  no  excuse 
for  forgetting  the  name  of  the  kind  of  cigars  you  want, 
because  here  it  is  written  out  for  her — 


Then  when  we  follow  up  by  telling  her  a  little  about  Girards, 
she  will  understand  why  you  want  them. 

The  Girard  is  the  most  famous  cigar  in  America  today — 
famous  as  a  Havana  smoke  rich  and  delicious  to  the  palate — and 
famous  as  the  cigar  that  never  pets  on  tlie  nerves,  never  affects  the 
heart,  never  leaves  a  harmful  after-effect  of  any  kind. 

It's  a  cigar  that  doctors  recommend — and  smoke  themselves; 
a  cigar  that  men  from  coast  to  coast  love  well. 

A  box  of  Girards  means  an  amiable  and  nierrv  man  in  the 
house  on  Christmas  and  a^  long  there;ifter  as  ilie  cigars  last. 

Any  cigar  dealer  in  America  can  sell  you  Girards.  If  he 
hasn't  them  in  stock  he  can  gel  them  for  you  from  us. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf     Established  187!     Philadelphia 

\^    Cigar      \jL 
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Anything  You  Want 

To  Know 


A  Superb  Gift 
For  Christmas 


About  Any  Subject  Under  the 

Sun  Is  Abnost  Sure  to  Be 

Explained  in  This 


The  Funk  &    \J^^,. 
Wagnalls   iVeiU 

Standard 
Dictionary 


Here  is  the   holiday  gift   par  excel- 
lence— the  one  gift  sure  to  be   appreci- 
ated— the  gift  that  is  a  compHment  to 
both   giver   and  recipient.     This   work    will 
last    a   lifetime,    and   the    "dictionary   habit, 
once  acquired,  will  always  be  a  source  of  immeas- 
urable   benefit.       By    all    means   give  THE    NEW 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY  as  your  gift 
this  year,  and  jt^ou  may  be  sure  that 
your  taste  and    discrimination   will 
be  appreciated. 

Instant,  Correct  Information 

In  these  days  of  intense  special- 
ization in  one  particular  branch  of 
a  subject  or  art,  it  is  often  imprac- 
ticable for  a  man  to  master  much  more 
than  his  own  profession  or  business.  But 
no  man  wants  to  be  in  ignorance  regarding 
any  of  the  other  great  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  and  here,  in  this  modern  com- 
pendium, you  may  have  the  world's  knowl- 
edge concentrated  in  a  single  volume.  You 
may  know  in  an  instant  —  and  know 
authoritatively  —  the  exact  "what,  when 
and  why"  of  any  query  which  may  arise  in 
your  business,  professional  or  social  life. 
You  need  it,  your  home  needs  it — your 
family,  especially  the  children,  will  always 
benefit  by  its  use. 


Leaders  In  American  Life 
Praise  It  Highly 

The  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  has 
received  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
hundreds  of  leaders  of  thought  and  action  all  over  the 
globe.  Thousands  of  the  nation's  leading  men  have 
already  exprest  their  highest  res[)ect  and  admiration 
for  this  wonderful  book.  Among  hundreds  who  praise 
it  and  recommend  its  use  are:  Andrew  Carnegie,  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  Hudson  Maxim,  Brander  Matthews, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton,  W.  H. 
P.  Faunce,  S.  Parkcs  Cadman,  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  George  Ade,  John  VVanamaker,  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  Jack  London,  Samuel  Gompers,  Archbishop 
Ireland,  and  many  others. 

Unrivalled  In  Its  Excellence 

John  Wanamatter,  Famous  Merchant: — "Artistic,  complete,  and 
o(  unrivalled  exccllonce." 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Philander  P.  Claxton: — 
"Thirl  great  work  can  not  fail  to  be  a  distinct  contribution  to 
English  scholarship." 

Prof.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  Knit  Professor  of  Law  at  Columbia 
University: — "It  is  a  miracle  of  book  making.     It  makes  all  other 

dicti(in,\ri('S  lonk  pale  and  iiiclT<-ctiial  bi-sidc  it." 


One  Amazing 
Book 


Over   3,000   Large  Quarto  Pages — 
Over  60  Full-Page  Illustrations — More 
Than   7,000  Text    Illustrations — 450,000 
Vocabulary  Terms,  thousands  more  than  any 
other  dictionary — 380  Editors  and  Specialists — 
533     Readers  for  Quotations — 32,000  Illustrative 
Quotations — 28,500    Synonyms    and   Anto- 
nyms— 31,000  Historic  Events 
Chronologically   Arranged — 65,000 
Proper  Names — One  Vocabulary 
Order — Latest  Census  Statistics. 


The  World's  Greatest 
Reference  Book 

It  is  the  world's  greatest  reference 
work.     No  book  on  earth  contains 
so  much  knowledge  compressed  and 
ready  for   instant    use — all  in  one 
plain  alphabetical  order,  ready  to  answer 
your  little  child's  simple  question  or  your 
own  perplexing  and  intricate  one.  One  man 
can  hardly  even  conceive  the  vastness  of 
its  contents,  no  ten  men  could  ever  master 
its  sum  total  of  knowledge.  No  subject  of 
human  interest  is  excluded  from  its  scope 
—Literature,     Art,     Music,     Electricity, 
Medicine,    Law,    Manufacturing,    Gram- 
mar,    Advertising,      Shipbuilding,    War, 
Peace,  Politics,  Religion,  Statesmanship, 
Baseball,      Auton.obiling,      Engineerint;, 
Architecture,   Science,  Mathematics,  Speech, 
Philosophy — anything — everything   you  can  think 
of  is  included  in  its  range.      No  one  can  ever  know  it  all, 
but  one  can  have  it  all  at  his  elbow  for  instant  use  in  this  re- 
markable book.      It  has  cost  over  SI, 450,000  to  produce  it — you 
may  have  it  now  for  only  a  few  dollars. 


IT  IS   MORE  THAN 
100  DICTIONARIES  IN  1 


All  Bookstores  or  Use  This  Coapon 


If  a  bookstore  is  not  liandv.  or  your  nookHelter  liaB  not  Kot  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalli  Standard,  order  direct  from  the  Publiehers  on  this  coupon. 
FUNK  8t  \V,\GNAIXS  CONfPANY, 


354-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York  City 


D.  12-7-iR 


Gtnllemen: — Sond  mp.  rarriauc  paid,  the  FtINK  6  WAGNALl,S  NEW 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY  bound  in: — 

Dortble  BackraiB  $12  00  Half  Coattkin  $1«.00 

Fall  Sbccp  Lcathrr  $14.00  Full  Goatikio  $19.00 

(Cross  otT  pditions  not  w.mtrd) 
I  eocloae  f aa  payment  in  full  for  the  volume. 
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It  Will  Make  Children  Bright 
and  Homes  Happy 

Besides  its  exact  scientific  record  of  fundamental  truths  in  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  this  surprizing  volume  w  ill  elicit  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  your  children  and  family  for  its  pictures  and 
explanations  of  the  marvels  of  the  land,  the  sea,  the  sky,  and 
of  man's  handiwork  as  witnessed  in  the  world's  progress.  If  your 
children  could  get  tlie  habit  of  referring  to  this  volume,  they  would 
reach  maturity  liberally  grounded  in  the  world's  knowledge.  It  is  the 
world's  greatest  book  of  reference  for  the  home,  the  office,  the  school. 

It  Is  Highly  Commended  By  All 

Hon.  Champ  Clark.  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives: — "It  is  in 
daily  use.     It  certainly  is  a  wonderful  book." 

Samuel  Campers,  President  .American  Federation  of  Labor: — "It  is 
cert.iinly  a  most  complete,  valuable  and  handsome  piece  of  work. 
It  will  be  of  great  value  to  me  in  my  ofi'.ce." 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Creator  of  "Sherlock  Holmes": — "I  once 
amuseti  myself  by  trying  to  find  words  that  were  not  in  it,  but  1 
did  not  succeed." 


The  Various  Bindings  and  Prices 


All  Styles  Listed  Here  Are  Supplied  With  Patent 
Thumb-Notch,  Quick-finding  Index  and  are  shipped 
prepaid  at  the  prices  quoted. 

Binding  Prict 

Buckram $12.00 

Sheep  Leather 14.00 

Half  Goatskin  Leather 16.00 

Full  Goatskin  Leather 19.00 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins.  The  Book  of  Elves 
and  Fairies.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$2  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

Miss  Olcott's  foreword  announces  the 
fairy  godmother,  pixies,  si)ri>^gans,  and 
fays  who,  whether  from  Ireland,  Bohemia, 
Sweden,  or  elsewhere,  sport  through  the 
pages  of  a  fascinating  colle<;tion  of  tales. 
For  many  months  Miss  Olcott  has  con- 
tributed weekly  stories  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  the  majority  of  sclecr- 
tions  hero  used  were  garncjrcd  from  these. 
They  are  told  simply,  merrily,  with  literary 
tact.  Here  and  there  one  meets  with 
api)ropriate  verses  that  fit  in  with  <!lfin 
spell.  There  is  no  doubting  Miss  Olcott's 
sympathy  with  childhood,  or  her  und(>r- 
standing  of  the  appropriate  materials  for 
story-telling  and  reading  aloud.  The 
volume  is  agreeably  printed,  with  illiis- 
f  rations  in  color,  and  cover  design  by  Milo 
Winter. 


Perkins,     Lucy     Fitch.    The     French     Twins. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $1.25  net.    Post- 
age, 12  cents. 

This  is  a  nice,  wholesome  little  story, 
told  in  text  and  in  crayon.  Miss  Perkins's 
"Twins"  books  have  won  a  deservedly 
familiar  place  in  the  nursery.  They  are 
written  with  feeling  for  atmos})her(!  and 
considerable  inventiveness  as  regards  plot. 
Here  we  have  a  "war"  story  for  young 
readers.  The  Twins  live  in  Reims,  and 
experience  the  excitement  of  the  bom- 
bardment. They  become  refugees,  and 
in  a  small  French  village  meet  with  the 
Foreign  Legion,  particularly  with  two 
Americans  in  it,  who  are  the  innocent  and 
valued  means  of  discovering  the  plot  of 
two  German  spies  to  signal  to  a  German 
aviator  the  location  of  French  ammimition- 
dumps.  It  is  a  brisk  little  book  for  readers 
living  in  brisk  times. 

St(H>I,     Flora     Annie.      English     Fairy  -  Tales. 

Illuslrali'<l    by    Arthur    Rackham.     New    York:    The 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  style  adopted  by  this  author  is 
breezy,  with  a  suggestion  of  good-natured 
irony.  Some  may  bo  staid  enough  in 
love  of  original  English  fairy-tales  to  prefer 
the  old  versions,  even  when  they  sacrifice 
some  of  the  up-to-dateness  here  shown. 
Th(i  spirit  or  event,  however,  is  not 
changed.  The  vein  is  popular.  As  usual. 
Mr.  Rackham  is  delightful.  Who  could 
want  a  better  picturing  of  The  Throe  Bears 
or  of  Catskin?  It  is  a  beautiful  volume 
and  will  bring  delight  to  many  a  nursery. 
Miss  Steel  gives  pleasure  in  her  manner  of 
telling,  and  shows  alertness  of  imagination. 


(iiinini.  The  Brothers.  Ldtic  Brother  and 
Little  Sister,  and  Other  Tales,  lllu.strated  by 
Arthur  Rackham.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$3.60  net.     Postage,  18  cents. 

As  an  illustrator,  Arthur  Rackliain 
has  given  infinite  pleasure  to  young  and 
old  alike.  His  imagination  is  quaint  and 
lloxihle;  his  line  and  color  decorative  yet 
simple;  his  fancy  delicate.  The  Brothers 
Criniin  have  never  liad  a  more  agreeable 
depicter,  not  only  in  this  ricli  volume,  but 
in  a  previous  volume  of  Grimm  issued  by 
the  same  i)ublish(>rs.  Tliere  api>ears  to 
have  been  made  an  inlelligent  choice  of 
material.  Even  the  we  can  imagine  the 
shudder  of  parents  over  the  .saAage  in  so 
many  of  the  tales,  we  are  glad  th(>  texts 
have  not  been  shorn  of  their  strengtli. 
Educators  point  to  the  Grimms  as  respon- 
sible for  German  ruthlessness  because  of 
the  blood  and  thunder  of  their  folk-lore. 
The  opening  story  gives  title  to  tlie  book. 
The  texts  are  unshorn. 


Meet  the  Requirements 
Of  National  Economy 

With  America  facing  her 
.second  war-time  Christma.s  the 
necessity  of  care  in  the  spend- 
in{»  of  money  is  evidenced  as 
never  before. 

Especially  in  the  selection  of 
holiday  gifts  must  discretion 
he  used.  1  hese  are  practical 
times  and  only  the  most  thor- 
oughly practical  gifts  should 
be  considered. 


VERSAU 
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aXMAS  GIFT 

^  UNIVERSAL  Home  Needs  offer  a 
variety  of  articles  all  of  wliich  are 
designed  to  render  service  in  the 
saving  of  food,  the  saving  of  time 
or  the  consersation  of  fuel  and  to  a 
considerable  degree  make  unneces- 
sar>'  the  customary  household  help. 
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In  quality  of  material,  in  construction 
and  in  worknianslii]),  L'\IVERS.\L 
I  lonie  Needs  are  of  the  highest  grade 
and  back  of  the  U.\1\ERSAL 
Trade  Mark  wluch  ap|)ears  on  each 
article  is  a  manufacturing  experience 
of  over  half  a  century'. 

On  Sale  at  Hardware  and 
House furnishini;  Stores 
Everywhere,  Electrical  Goods 
at  Electric  Lighting  Compa- 
niet>    and    Electrical    Dealers 

Write  to  Dept.  No.  148  for  Free  Booklet 
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T^e  Corona  Typewriter  is  a  practical  portable  writing 
machine.  It  weighs  but  six  pounds,  and  folds  compactly  for 
travel,  yet  is  exceptionally  strong,  as  its  record  proves.  Especially  desir- 
able for  home  use  because  of  its  small  size,  convenience,  and  simplicity. 
Nearly  200,000  now  in  use.    Fifty  dollars,  complete  with  carrying  case. 

Corona 

CJIieVersonal^VritmaT^lac/iine 
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CORONA    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY    INC 

GROTON  -  -   .  -NEW  YORK. 

(>-'—»«--=— T»-.»__^       NeutYork.  Chicago.  SrinHmrt^i^^,-,  ffniirn  -r  -       \ 


$333  PER  PERSON 


deposits  in  banks 

in  tliis  rich  Agri- 
cultiiial  Country  witliin  :i  raciius  of  50  miles. 
600,000  People,  $200,000,000  Deposits. 
Free  oi\Requcs(:  3-color  map — Auto  Iliffjuvays 
and  Trunk  Lines,  also  valuable  data.  Write  todav. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY 

Chamber   of  Commerce 
Department  Bl  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Write  for 
Band  Book 

Write  today  for  our 
new  ICO-pnRc  band  book— 

^iti.'*fieo.  Ovor  two  thousimd 
inrttniim'nta  doacrilwij.  Ilcnd 
the  Htartlini;  otter  tniido  clireot 

to  you  from  the  manufncturcr. 

All  instrumuntd  at  Kock* 
Bottiim  price- 

I  a  month  l)uy»  this  superb  triple 

'  fll'vcr  plntftl  Lyric  (Vrnot.  Kroc  cnrrvin* 

ase.    This   in  only  one  of  tlic  t>Hrk'r.ins. 

riie  loaay  on  jnntnimmi..    no 

^otiliurationa.    It  In  free,    WriU»  ttniay-NOWf 
"the   RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO.  —  Prpt  2i09 

t.  4th  St..  Cmcinn;itl.O.       S.  Wahnih  Ave..  Chic.ino.  III. 


1  e/\/\  \\ell-ma<le,  hast 
X9W  Color  BuntinR. 
Mnihrnidcrcd  Stars,  Sewed 
Striins.  wliilc  they  last  at 
sjK'cial  prices: 

$5.25  for  4  X  6  foot  size 
57.00  for  5  X  S  foot  size 

Ad  Appropriate  Christinas  Gift. 

Mailed  linsuifii  (lav  orilfr  in  rr- 
coivcdt  on  approval  to  Churrhrs. 
."^ociotirx  Bnil  rated  Itm^s.  rcr:<ona1 
checks  accepted. 

QUAKER  CITY  FLAG  CO..  lOlh  nrar  Market.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Thifl  book  tolla  you  when  to  nse 
Saxophone  —  Hingly,  in  quartettes, 
in  seictetteB,  or  inrcsrulnr  !i.'inH;how 
to  trancipoeo  from  orchestral  parts 
and  mnny   other  thin^    you    would 
like  to  know. 

Vou  ojn  l«am  to  ptay  th«  ttcat*  In  on*  hour** 
practlc*.  nntl  xoon  bf>  I'lAjrinff  poptilar  nim  Yr 
can  tlmihla  your  inromr,  vour  plr-nmiiv.  unH  y^ 
populAnty  .    Caay  to  pay  t)v  uiir  ra!>y  tmymrnt  t'Inn. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

B*>n<1    f -r  frro  SA>.'i.honc>  book  and  catalog  of  True- 
Tv-no  It;ir>il  Inf tnim«'nt!«. 

DIJPCdlFR    BAND    INSTRUMENT    CO. 
^*'*»***'""  ■-■*     266  Jaekaon  SIrml.  Ellihart,   lad. 


Seaman,  Augusta  Huiell.  >Iell.ssa-Arross-the- 
Street.  New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $1. 
Postage,  10  cents. 

This  i.s  a  story  bound  to  appeal  to  ten- 
year-old  readers,  simple  in  its  plot,  j-et 
uath  just  enough  m3-stery  and  adventure 
about  it  to  excite  one.  It  is  told  mostly 
by  means  of  sentences  A\Titten  in  large 
letters  on  two  blackboards,  and  passed 
between  a  sj'rapathetic  little  girl  Avho  is 
poor  and  a  sick  little  boy  who  is  rich. 
What  happens  because  of  this  long-distance 
conversation  from  the  windows  of  two 
houses  changes  the  whole  outlook  on  life 
of  several  people  in  the  ston,',  and  helps 
to  make  the  boy  well  and  strong  again. 
It  is  a  clean,  wholesome  little  book  ^^-ith 
good  feeling  about  it,  such  as  one  got  in 
"Sara  Crewe."  It  is  as  attractive  as  its 
title. 

Tomlinson,  Everett  T.  Fighters  Young  .Amer- 
icans Want  to  Know.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     $1.60.     Postage,  14  cents. 

There  is  often  accuracy,  but  lack  of 
inspiration,  in  the  recounting  of  specific 
deeds  of  heroism  in  our  country's  wars. 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  whose  previous  historical 
adventures  for  bo\s  have  made  him  ran- 
sack military  sources  for  materials,  has 
here  gathered  together  some  unusual 
episodes.  As  a  wTiter  his  intentions  are 
always  good.  His. motives  behind  this 
new  book  are  excellent.  It  is  a  timely 
venture  on  his  part,  to  which  he  has 
brought  experience. 

Verne,  Ju^£S.  The  Mysterious  Island.  Pic- 
tures by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $2.50  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

If  readers  were  ignorant  of  Jules  Verne, 
and  did  not  know  of  the  hair-raising 
events  wnth  which  his  stories  abound,  the 
color  plates  for  this  holiday  edition  of 
"The  Mysterious  Island."  done  by  X. 
C.  Wyeth,  who  will  be  remembered  for  hi.* 
work  in  the  Scribner  issues  of  Stevenson's 
"Kidnaped"  and  "Black  Arrow,"  would 
])ro\e  sufficient  incentive  for  reading. 
Once  a  boy  gets  launched  with  the  party 
which  in  the  opening  chapter  flies  off  in  a 
balloon  gone  wild,  he  will  find  it  difficult 
to  put  down  the  volume.  Here  is  such  a 
Christmas  gift  as  will  delight  the  adven- 
turous— a  long,  long  storj'  for  long  winter 
evenings. 

Walker,  Dugald  Stewart.  Dream  Boats.  Por- 
traits and  Histories  of  Fauns,  Fairies,  Fishes  (and 
other  pleasant  creatures'!.  Garden  City:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.     $1.50.     Postage,   14  cents." 

The  overdecorative,  detailed,  and  sj'm- 
bolized  drawings  in  line  and  color  made  U3 
doubt  whether  tliis  book  would  make  the 
right  appeal.  The  text  explains  things 
half  philosophictil  and  half  dreams.  ^Ir. 
Walker  strives  after  effect.  While  his 
fairy  explanations  are  somctimei?  forced, 
yet  the  book  has  charm  in  its  color  work 
and  agreeableness  in  its   print. 

Woods.  Margaret  L.  Come  I'nto  Tho.so  Yellow 
Sands.  Illustrated  by  John  Hancock.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company. 

The  author  of  this  story  has  read  deeply 
in  "The  Water  Babies."  Parents  who 
l)(>lieve  imjUicitly  in  fact,  and  want  their 
children  to  give  up  fairies  as  part  of  their 
li\es,  should  read  what  befell  Sir  Gorts 
and  his  wife,  who  were  so  scientific  as  to 
exi)lain  away  much  of  the  "make-believe" 
in  their  son's  life.  This  boy,  Darwan  by 
name,  knew  the  jiixies.  Robin  Good- 
fellow  in  particular  played  annoying 
tricks  on  his  father.  In  the  end  Sir  Gorts 
was  reformed,  and  Darwin  was  free  to 
believe  in  fairies  all  he  wanted  to.  The 
story  is  richly  but  cnidely  illustrated  in 
color,  reminiscent  of  Goble's  illustrations 
for  "The  Water  Babies." 


Envious. — "  What  do  you  think  of  a 
man  who  will  constantly  deceive  his  wife?  " 

"  I  think  he's  a  wonder  I  " — CasscWs 
Sahirdaij  Journal. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


An  Eye  on  the  Future. — "  Better  ho 
polite  to  every  hoy  you  meet.  He  iniglit 
be  your  colonel  some  day." — Jewell  (Kan.) 
Republican. 


Hits  the  Mark. — Husband — "It  is  a 
strange  thinjf,  hut  true,  that  the  biggest 
fools  have  the  most  beautiful  wives." 

Wife—"  Oh,  you  flatterer!" — Judge. 


His  Notes  Are  Good. — "  Is  the  living 
he  makes  on  a  sound  basis?  " 

"  You  bet  it  is.  He  l)eats  the  bass 
drum  in  a  band." — liaUimore  American. 


How  to  Do  It. — "  We  have  l)een  married 
ten  years  without  an  argument." 

"  That's  right.  Let  her  havt^  her  own 
way.    Don't  argue." — lionton  T ran. script. 


One  Truthful  One.— Frank — "  When 
you  proposed  to  her  1  suppose  she  said: 
'  This  is  so  sudden?  '  " 

Ernest — "  No,  she  was  honest  and  said: 
'  This  suspense  has  been  terrible."  " — 
Medley. 


Secondary  Consideration. — Widower — 
"  I  suppose  that  when  you  recall  what  a 
handsome  man  your  first  hus])and  was, 
you  wouldn't  consider  me  for  a  minute?  " 

Widow — "  Oh,  yes,  I  would.  But  I 
wouldn't  consider  you  for  a  second." — 
Orange  Peel. 


A  Bad  Beginning,  etc.  —  She — "When 
wv  go  anywhert)  now  we  havi'  to  take  the 
street-ear.  Before  our  marriage  you  al- 
ways called  a  taxi." 

He — "  Exactly.  And  that's  the  reason 
we  have  to  go  in  the  street-car  now." — 
Hoslon  Trniitfcript. 


Kings  Still  Ahead.—"  There  is  a  big 
difTi'r(>nco  between  the  kings  of  old  times 
and  kings  now." 

"  In  what  way?  " 

"In  former  times  the  kings  used  to 
keep  fools.  Now,  they  let  the  fools  keep 
them." — BoUimore  American. 


Kept  His  Word. — Harold — "  I  (bought 
you  made  a  resolution  not  to  drink  any 
more." 

Percy—"  I  did." 

Harold — "  But  you  are  drinking  as 
much  as  ever." 

Percy — "  Well,  that,  isn't  any  more, 
is  it?  "— /Var.sv»/('s  IVcW,/)/. 


This  is  Made  in  Boston. — "  So  this  is 
your  famous  Beacon  Stn'(>t?"  said  Major  X. 
as  he  strolled  witli  his  fri(>nd  along  past 
the  State  House.  "  Frankly,  I'm  sur- 
prized. I  had  always  heard  that  it  was  a 
very  exclusive  street,  you  know." 

"  Well,  so  it  is."  said  the  other  man. 

"  Eh  !  old  chap,  how  can  you  say  so? 
Why,  it  positively  verges  on  the  (^onimon." 
-Boaton  Transcript. 


About  Time,  Too.  -.\ii  ollicer  inspecting 
sentries  guarding  tht>  line  in  Flanders 
came  across  a  raw-looking  yeoman. 

"  What  are  you  here  for?  "  he  asked. 

"  To  report  anytliing  unusual,  sir." 

■  Wliat  would  you  call  unusual?  "' 

"  1  (lunno  exactly,  sir." 

"  What    would   ycni  do  if  you   saw 
hattU>-ships    steaming    across    that 
yonder?  " 

"  Sign  the  pledge,  sir."— Tit-Bits. 


iive 
field 


HALT! 


i7i//ina  %jOaste 'baskets 
is  a  ZVar'-'cJime  Crime 


\JO\]'R.  message,  on  poor  paper,  is  like  a  diamond  in 
the  rough.  People  do  not  recognize  its  true  worth. 
It  joins  the  criminal  procession  from  the  mail-bag  to 
the  waste'basket,  which  takes  such  precious  toll  of 
American  materials,  time  and  effort. 

Give  your  printed  matter  an  appropriate  setting. 
Make  it  say  hardware,  if  it  advertises  hardware.  Give 
it  the  feminine  touch,  i{  it  sells  something  to  women. 
It  must  look  its  message  to  get  its  message  across. 

The  right  kind  of  booklet  accomplishes  your  pur- 
pose.  That  effects  conservation  all  along  the  line — 
paper,  transportation,  mails  and  man  power. 

Ask  your  printer  or  advertising  agency  about  Strathmore  Papers.     Wriu  us  for 
our  booklet  "Selective  Mailings."  It  will  tell  you  hovu  Strathmore  Papers  conserx'e. 

STRATHMORE   PAPER   CO..  Mittineague,  Mass 


C-VHaJ^ 


Stratkmore 

Quality  Papers 


^ 


FREE 

Handsomely  illustratctt  book,  hist  i-isucd. 
explains  why  Omaha  is  t^^^'Utll  m  h.inlc 
cloarinRs.  nIthouRh  3Jth  in  poptilaT  ion. 
Prfjiaic  ior  ador  the  war  businc>''  no\\  l>\ 
InvcstiRating  thin  rich  agrictiltuial  tern* 
tory  wiiich  will  not  Ix*  advcrnely  aflcctcd 
by  the  reconstruction  [leriod. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY 
Dept.  17  Ch&mber  of  Conimerce,  Omaba 


AIR  MOISTENER 

FILL     WITH     WATER.      HANG     ON 
BACK     OF     ANY     RADIATOR     OUT 

,  OF  SIGHT.     ALSO  MADE  FOR  HOT 

I  AIR  RECISTE.R. 

1  .  nvcit>  (Uy  :nit(>orair  into  a  mot«t. 

1  !m  Ir^iiiiir      hi  .lilifiil     aimo»phcrr. 

'-.,■,.■-  //,  ;  ;■     .'  .,•■.•    wr,  Vianoi  and 

Wril<>  for  FRCC  Bookirt 

SaVo     Manufacturing    Co. 

Drpt.  L.  39  S    La  Sallr  St..  Chic»so.  111. 


Flexihle  Flyer 

Ine  famous  steering  sled  Vkilh  non-skid  runners 

The  Chri-ifnias  cift  every  U:f  Kirl  ?nd  boy  wants.  Saves  shoe<«. 
prevents  colds,  and  saves  doctor's  bilk,  because  you  don't  dra« 
V'V"'  'ect  in  steerinc.  Has  grooved  ster)  ninne--*.  which  prevent 
skiddiiie  on  ice  or  snow,  and  make  steering  easy  and  sate. 

Outlast*  3  ordinary  sleds 


>r>.rT.    prr- 


'1    U     "\    S.  •«    a*   .1    v>iiv  It'-    '..•.."..    j.rT 

rs,3la5lt.     Sold  by  llutlws.. 

S.L.  Alien  &  Co..  Inc.    BoslIOTN  Philadelpbis 


> 

O 


Ncinr  ffrauinf  « rth.^ut 

; '    \  \-x  .V  n.  tk 
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lOfienJofinny     current  events 
Aas  the  Croup! 

That's  a  cough  with  a 
croupy  rattle,  so  hurry  for 
the  Musterole  and  rub  it  in 
right  over  the  chest  and 
neck.  How  it  will  tingle 
at  first  and  then  grow  ever 
so  cool.  And  how^  it  will 
reach  in  and  penetrate  right 
to  the  spot!  It  will  dis- 
sipate all  the  stuffy  con- 
gestion w^hich  causes  that 
hacking  cough. 

Why  shouldn't  grand- 
mother swear  by  Musterole 
for  colds  and  coughs?  It  is 
betterthan  a  mustard  plaster 
—good  as  that  was  in  the 
old  days.  And  the  explana- 
tion is  this: 

Musterole  is  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home  simples. 
It  penetrates  under  the  skin,  down 
to  the  part.  Here  it  generates  its 
own  heat,  and  this  heat  disperses 
the  congestion.  Yet  Musterole 
will  not  blister.  Musterole,  on 
the  contrary,  feels  delightfully 
cool  a  few  seconds  after  you 
apply  it 

Try  Musterole  for  Bobby  and 
Helen  and  Dorothy's  croup — and 
for  your  own  cough,  too.  Try  it 
for  rheumatism — it's  a  regular 
router  out  of  all  congestions. 
Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars — $2.50  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PUSTER 


KEEP     YOUR     FEET     WARM 

While   Motoring,   Drivini;,   Hunting  and         ^k^ 
Enjoying  Outdoor  Life  by  Wearing  Leonard's  'X 

Adirondack  Foot  Warmers 

$4.50 

Postpalil 


Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren enjoy  the  com- 
fort they  Rive.     Heavy 
sheepskin,   wool   lined,   ten    inches 
hinh.      Give  shoe   size   and    state 
whether   to    be    worn    over    shoes 
or  hose.     Salisfaclion  or  Money  Back. 

I.nrifr.t  utiick  AilirontKick  ralalno 

\t'l«>r<l.  f  ur  »  .     cDll- 

etc.  rKtt 

W.  C.  LEONARD  A  CO. 

r,:i!l  Hull,  St.,  >iir.iiiii,-  I.iilic.  >.Y. 


OiiNltMir  Am: 

kIiIVPH.   hi 


^J2Am\/5>OVi^ 


HANDY 
TAGS 


'i.ikf  tliin(i5  u'hcii  vou  clojii  '^' 
ho\\ic.  move,  put  viuuv  cloiliin^. 
ov  nurk  ^oods  for  ^rorj^c'. 
Als.0  mike  ta^s  for  key?. 


1^ 


fl* 


Write  DENNISON.   0«pt.  L.  FraminKham,  Mas*, 
lor  "Thn  Hnnriy  Book." 


TTl 


®  What  Next  ? 


THE  PEACE  SITUATION 

November  20. — Paris  reports  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  unanimousiy  agreeing  to  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  "President 
Wilson  and  the  American  nation  and  the 
Allied  nations  and  the  chiefs  of  state  at 
their  head  have  well  deserved  of 
humanity."  This  resolution  is  to  be 
permanently  inscribed  upon  all  public 
buildings  in  France. 
King  Albert  makes  his  entrj'  into  Antwerp 
amid  great  popular  rejoicing.  The 
French  Government  announces  that 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor    will    be    conferred    on    Queen 

Elizabeth. 

■J 

A  London  message  records  twenty  Ger- 
man subnoarihes  surrrendering  to  Rcar- 
Admiral  'Tyrwhitt  thirty  miles  off 
Harwich.  Over  eighty  more  submarines 
are  to  be  surrendered  within  the  next 
four  days. 

November  2L-^President  Wilson's  peace 
theories  are  criticized  during  a  debate  iu 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Tokj^o  advices  note  Japanese  newspapers 
suggesting  that  Japan  and  China  raise 
the  race  question  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, *to  bring  about  an  agreement 
to  end  racial  discrimination  throughout 
the  world. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  authorizes  the 
staterhent  that  the  whole  support  of 
the  British  Government  ■  will  be  given 
to  claims  of  the  British  •  dominions  in 
regard  to  the'  future  of  the  German 
colonies. 

London  reports  the  surrender  of  nine  bat- 
tle-ships, five  battle-cruisers,  seven  light 
cruisers,  and  fifty  destroyers  of  the  Ger- 
man High  Seas  Fleet.  NineteenJ  more 
submarines  were  also  surrendered  to  a 
British  squadron. 

A  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  states  that 
IMnce  Lichnowsky,  former  German 
Ambassador  to  London,  has  made  the 
latest  German  appeal  for  clemency. 
The  Prince  says  a  cruel  exploitation  of 
their  present  situation  would  endanger 
the  ideal  league  of  nations.  Therefore, 
"I  do  not  appeal  to  pity,  but  to 
perspicacity." 

The  Echo  de  Paris  states  that  the  Allied 
governments  have  decided  to  send  an 
official  protest  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment against  the  violation  of  Holland's 
neutrality  bj^  permitting  German  troops 
to  cross  Limburg  in  their  retreat  from 
Belgium. 

The  British  War  Office  announc(>s  that 
the  military  situation  does  nt)t  admit  of 
the  commencement  of  demobilization. 

November  22. — London  reports  that 
twenty  more  (lerman  submarines  have 
surrendered,  making  the  total  thus 
far  handed  over  fifty-nine. 

King  Albert  makes  a  triunipliant  entry 
into  Brussels  accoinpaiiicil  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  their  children. 

November  23. — Liverpool  reports  a  great, 
))ulili('  demonstration  as  several  tliou- 
sanil  Aniericaii  soldiers  sail  for  home. 

Telegrams  are  reported  i>ouring  into  the 
White  House  urging  the  appointment 
of  Samuel  Gonipers  as  one  of  the 
American  peace  commissioners. 

Declaring  that  its  conditions  are  "only 
too  justified  by  the  manner  in  which 
Germany  lias  waged  war,"  the  National 
Council  of  French  Women,  states  a 
Paris  dispatch,  has  declined  to  inter- 
cetle  with  the  Government  to  mitigate 
the  terms  of  the  German  armistice. 

President  Wilson  promises  to  pay  heed 
Id  a  petition  from  spokesmen  of 
Schleswig  asking  for  the  ritjht  of  self- 
d(M(>rnii!iati()n  for  their  opprest  kins- 
men in  the  proAinco  wrested  by  Ger- 
many from    Denmark. 


Qwm  decay  causes  tooth 
decay 


THE  GUNS 


IBHUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  IT 

FORMUUk  OF 
■^Ew   YORK    CIT> 

SPECIALIST  iN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  iWTH 

PREPARED  FOB  T^{^ 
PBESCRIPTIOH  OFti*; 

PEHTAL  PRQFESSfQji 


HEALTHY 
teeth  need 
healthy  gums 
to  hug  them.  Else 
they  will  loosen  in 
Pyorrhea.  Tiny 
openings  will  come 
in  the  gums  to  act  as 
the  gateways  of  dis- 
ease germs,  which 
infect  the  joints  or 
tonsi is.  or  cause 
other  ailments. 

Forhan's  pre- 
vents   Pyorrhea,     if 
used    in    time    »nd 
used     consistently. 
No  mere  toothpaste 
does.     Are   your 
gums  tender  gums? 
Are   they    bleeding 
gums?     If  so,    you 
are  certain  to  have 
Pyorrhea    (Riggs' 
Disease).    Four  out 
of  five  people  who 
are   over    forty 
have  it. 

To  you  we  ear- 
nestly recommend 

F  o  r  h  a  n's  .  It  p  r  e- 
serves  ihe  gums,  which 
hold  the  teeth  secure 
Brush  your  leerh 
with  it.  For h»ni 
cleans  the  leeth 
scientifically  —  keeps 
ihem  white  and  free 
from  tanar. 

If  gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in. 
start  using  Forhan  i 
and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  spe- 
cial treatmeru. 
30c  and  60c  lubes 
All  druggists 

FORIiA\'  CO 
jq6  6th  A:t..  \.  Y. 

Hena  far 

Trial  Tiitio 

Fi'oe 


$■.£  :{Oper  ni,>n»h  .  ManHol'norl 

on  approval.     LJbcmt  Bllowancc  on  old  In- 

Ptrunirnt.-A  in  fxrhanci*  for  tho  "Gibson. *'   Get 

f  new  FKKE  HOOK,    Valuable  Informatirn  for 

'  player  and  tpachcr.      Kxplain.i  wonderful  new 

,^  violin  eon!*trurtion  with  car\"ed  and  frraduated 

Top  and  Bjick  and  StrailivariuB  Archiotf.     Alao 

FF  treatise  on  "How  to  fractice." 

Make  S1800  to  $5000  a  Year 

ItiMonie  a  toachor.  Splendid  (pportiinitips  forManilo- 
'  n  nnd  tinilar  trachvr^;  either  sex  in  every  locality, 
livntennd  eluss  insti-Uf-tion  Pnd  sale  o[  Gibsons. 
O  BUSINESS  ON  OUR  CAPITAL.  Ilecomc  our 
auent.  Wo  hrlp  sell.  Territory  protrrled.  Stock 
fiirnishod.  W«  pay  th»  advartlalng.  You  rnaha  t^ 
profit.  Vou  p.iv  for  k'oods  when  soltS:  return  Roodi 
not  sold.  Try  our  "Still  Hunt."  FREE  to  those  in- 
tiTi-sletJ,  our  new  $1.00  hook  "Th**  Or»r«nuftti^in. 
Dirertitin  nnd  Mitintnnanep  of  the  Mnndolin  O-ThesfTa."  hy  Amfri- 
cr's  niOMt  ■■sieeessfiil  (iirrctor.  Wni.  I'luce.  Jr.  FREE  r.itnloR. 
Trent  i-ie.  "How  to  I'raetire.  I'rtycliol..w-;e:iIlv  F\plHlned.  '  WriJr  mw, 
Glbaon  Mandolln-Gultar  Co.,    372  Paraowa  St.,  Kalamazoo.  Mteh. 


^  »  ■ff"  Ba  H  ^*^^ff  H  /P* 


1 


'Y'his  year  loyal  men  will 
especially  appteciale 
useful  gifts  of  moderate 
cost.  Tlie  gift  that  carries 
the  spirit  of  a  war-time 
Christmas  and  that  will 
be.  welcomed  by  any  man 
anyvvhere  is  the 

Boston 
Garter 

SOI.I>    KVERTWIIKRB. 

•{."VraBd  Up\v:ird 


•GEORGE    FROST  COMPAfiX ''HjUvrs.  BOSTON- 
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November  24.— The  League  k>  Enforee 
Peace  announces  a  "Victory  Program," 
calling  for  the  formation  at  the  l^iaer- 
Congress  of  a  l^f^ague  of  Free  Nations, 
with  judicial,  administrative,  and  ex- 
ecutive powers  and  functions. 
At  a  meeting  in  Cairo,  states  a  Paris 
dispatch,  representatives  of  th(!  Arme- 
nian settlement  in  Egyj)t  and  the  Sudan 
adopted  a  resolution  addrest  to  the 
AUied  Powers  and  I'resichint  Wilson 
claiming  th(i  right  of  the  Armenian 
nation  to  independence  and  sovereignty. 

The  WollT  Agency  states  that  Marshal 
von  Flindenburg  has  telegrai)hed  to  llio 
Berlin  Government  assisting  liiat  tlu^ 
German  Army,  V)ecause  of  the  hard 
terms  of  the  armistice  and  of  the  inter- 
nal situation,  is  in  no  position  to  re- 
new fighting. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  the  frontier 
of  Germany  crossed  at  several  i)lae(!s 
by  American  Signal  Corps  units  and 
ambulance  workers. 

A  cable  from  Harwich' announces  the  sur- 
render of  twenty-eight  more  German 
submarines.  Included  in  this  under- 
seas  flotilla  was  the  DeuUchlmid,  which 
came  to  Baltimore  with  merchandise 
and  mail  in  July,  1910. 

The  National  Securitj'^  League  appeals 
to  the  .'iOO.OOO  American  women  who 
are  cooperating  in  its  propaganda  to 
"be  on  the  alert  against  sympathetic 
sentimentality  for  the  defeated  enemy 
and  to  stand  firm  for  a  peace  of  justice." 

November  25. — Since  a  division  of  the ' 
enemy's  surrendered  fleet  might  arouse 
controversies  among  the  Allies,  says  a 
dispatch  from  London,  it  is  probable 
all  the  German  war-ships  will  ho,  sunk. 
Documents  published  by  the  new  Bavarian 
Government,  Washington  is  informed, 
support  all  the  evidence  heretofore 
brought  to  light  fixing  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  upon  Germany. 

Basel  learns  that  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment has  requested  the  Allies  to 
hold  an  immediate  discussion  of  peace 
terms. 

London  reports  a  flotilla  of  mine-sweepers 
leaving  the   Firth    of  Forth  to  clear  a 

Sassage  for  the  British  squadron  to 
m\  so  that  the  remnants  of  the 
German  Navy  may  be  disarmed  and 
interned. 

THE    CENTRAL    I'OWEn.S 

November  20. — An  Exchange  Telegraph 
dispatch  from  (Copenhagen  reports  the 
Berlin  Soldiers'  and  W^orkmen's  Coun- 
cil passing  a  resolution  against  sum- 
moning a  Constituent  Assembly  and 
demanding  the  summoning  of  a  genera! 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Congress  to 
"take  decision  as  to  the  future  of 
Germany." 

Copenhagen  also  hears  that  several 
hundred  persons  ha\e  b(>(>n  arrested  in 
Vienna  on  charge  of  consi)iring  witli  (lie 
Red  Guards  to  proclaim  a  Bolsht^vik 
Government. 

Dr.  Thonuvs  G.  Masaryk  sails  from  New 
York  to  take  up  his  duties  as  President 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic. 

November  21. — Premier  Clemenceau  suli- 
mits  to  the  law  faculty  of  tlu<  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  th(>  (iiu-stioii  of  wlietlier 
the  extradition  of  William  llohen/.ollern 
can  be  demanded. 

Geneva  rei>orts  the  retreat 
num  armies  continuing  in 
disorder  and  adds  that 
Germany  is  worse  tlian 
Austrian  retreat  from  Italy 

November  22.— The  Dutch  Legation  at 
Paris  publishes  a  note  stating  that  the 
kind  of  refuge  granted  to  William 
lloheuzoUern  by  Holland  is  similar  (o 
that  given  to  all  foreign  refug,>es  and 
that  the  Government  could  not  make 
any  exception  on  account  of  his  former 
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Bri^/iten 
his 
Christmas 
'B  fi      with  a 

GEM 


Men    who    are    used    to    picking    wini 
the   GEM  Service  Outfit,   ii 

suit  of  IChaki — Hght-weight  for 
space  economizing  in  the  pack.  Fit  as  a  fighting 
man — it  is  efficient  and  on  the  joh  whenever 
and  wherever  called  upon.  Suits  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  a  T.  The  GEM  Blade  is  a  win- 
ner   from  the    word   go — ^ir   is   kem    tor    service. 


The  Gems  been  good 
enough  to  he  a  zvin- 
ner  for  over  25  years 
—millions  in  use  today 


$ 


1.00 


GEM 
Outfit 

Complete 


Ontfit  with  Trench  Mirror,  $1.35 

Add  50c  to  ahox'p 
prices,  for  Qifitulti 


Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

anadlin  Bi^nch.  S91   Si.  CilVnie  Sirrel,  W.,  Mmlrril 
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The  following  impartial  test  shows 
thatno  better  silver  plate  than  AlvinLong-^' 
Life  Plate  can  be  made. 

A  te<:t  made  by  H.  G.  Torrey.  for  37 
years  Chief  Assaycr  of  the  United  States 
Government  Assay  Office,  showed  that 
out  of  fourteen  leading  makes  of  silver 
plated  teaspoons,  Alvin  Lons-Life  Plate 
averages  the  greatest  amount  of  pure 
silver. 

For  investment  value,  for  beauty, 
for  long  life — make  your  gift  Alvin 
Long-Life  Plate. 

Send  for  "Selling  the  Table  CoTTeclly" 
by  Oscar  of  the  Waldorf.  Fully  Illus- 
trated—a  helpful  booklet  describing  cor- 
rect table  arrangement  for  formal  din- 
ners, lunches,  etc.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

Alvin  Manufacturing  Co. 

SZ  .Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  Sterling  Slloer  and  the  Long-Life  Plate 

'G*org»  Wathinoton"  pattern  mitluiltji         "MoUy  Stark"  pattrm  on  the  riglit 
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Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 


Ar<'  Siip.-rtnr  nnH 
and  ifuiirant4'r><|  lo  [>]. 
I'rlic.  12  f..r  |/.  Wl;  < 
■n<l  ixi^lAiie  vlJirnprt  r 
Tyt'fwntrr  ItoMiilr*," 
DepArtmrnt  101. 


MfNIATlJRtBbttLE 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift! 

The  moat  concentrated  nnd  exquisite 

r>rri'tiriiot'v,  rmmlf.  l*r*Miijr»'*l  withrtvunli-oln-l, 

\        I     i,-  .        I.  i  ....  .  .i:iyn.     Hottlr-*  Ilk.-  tin-  rir 

I  ..  .V  -'.i  '  y\  1  rtopprr.  Ito"''  or  l.ilm-, 
•I  :  I  V  .  r  1  ■  Vnll.-v  or  Vi.-l.>t.  l\:a 
facua  2uc  i.ilv.  r  K>i  ."Uiiiii^B  lor  luiniaiurc  buttle 

rlowerUrops 

PCRruMC   a  TOlLCT  WATtW 

Til*  oborp  aT  lo  cornea  In  lc«3  concontrnlc<J 

r   I  uittl   iiorMim    )   f   rm  ftt   $1.25  an   ounc<-.  at 

■I'liiKiatB  *«r  liw  mail:   with   two  new  odi-m, 

-Mon    Amnnr''nn<l   '^Gardvn   Queen".    b(  ll» 

'     rv  fine.  S*nd  $1.00  f'-r  nouver  ir  bo.x,fivc  2:^c 

l-xtllea,  amnio  size  aa  pictuio.  ditlcrcnt  odoie. 

Klowrr  Drt»pi»  T'^'Vi  V'-tor.bettcrthanmont 

i»-i».  $1  lV>  UrK"  bottlo.     Sol.l  by  l»rd  & 

N»'W  York;    Mnrnhall    Fic'd,   I'hiciiKo; 

k'.tt    Rikrr    llrifman   and   Owl   Prujf 

it-H  brvt    dnucKi'ts  Aod  oepartmcot 

^xiani^  P^f»r*if.  02.  bottle.  S2.00 
266     First  St.,  San  Francisco 
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position  wheu  he  asked  admission  to 
Dutch  territory. 

Au  Amsterdam  dispatch  says  it  is  now 
denied  that  the  ex-Kaiser  is  abciut  to 
return  to  Beriin. 

Copenhagen  is  informed  that  a  great 
panic  occurred  on  the  BerUn  Bourse 
when  it  was  reported  that  the  extrem- 
ists in  several  German  coast  towns 
had  usurped  the  power  of  the  local 
authorities. 

November  23. — Dispatches  received  in 
London  state  that  the  Soldiers'  and 
Workers'  Councils  in  the  Lower  Rhen- 
ish provinces  have  accepted  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Spartacus  (Bolshevik) 
group  by  a  big  majority.  Resistance  to 
proletariat  dictation  is  growing  in  South 
Germany.  The  Council  at  Bremen 
resolves  to  call  on  the  Bolsheviki  in 
Russia  to  help  introduce  communism, 
and  a  proletarian  dictatorship  has  been 
proclaimed  at  Diisseldorf. 

The  Hague  reports  an  ex-tensive  clandes- 
tine trading  in  arms  in  Berlin,  and  that 
the  Supreme  Soldiers'  Council  at  Kiel 
protests  against  the  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  insurgent  Berlin  Soviet. 
Many  local  Soviets  are  demanding  the 
abohtion  of  military  discipline. 

Amsterdam  has  a  Warsaw  dispatch  stat- 
ing that  the  new  Polish  cabinet  .set  up 
by  General  Pilsudski  consists  prin- 
cipally of  Social  Democrats  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Peasants'  League. 

A  Berlin  newspaper  avers  that  278  per- 
sons have  been  affected  by  the  downfall 
of  ruling  houses  in  Gerraanj\  Of  this 
number  thirty-three  were  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  house  and  thirtj'-niue  of  the 
Bavarian  reigning  family. 

Washington  is  informed  that  the  Jugo- 
slav National  Council  has  withdrawn 
from  the  Democratic  Mid-European 
Union. 

November  24. — Stockholm  learns  that  a>l- 
herents  of  the  Spartacus  group  at 
Berlin  attempted  on  November  22 
to  seize  the  Berlin  Police  Presidency. 
German  newspapers  received  at  Copen- 
hagen report  that  the  United  Workers' 
and  Soldiers'  Council  have  proclaimed 
Oldenburg,  Oestrieskland,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  Schleswig  -  Holstein  a 
republic,  ^\^th  the  capital  at  Hamburg. 
Basel  reports  that  Grand  Duke  Friedrich 
of  Baden  issued  a  iiroclamation  No\  em- 
ber 22  renouncing  the  throne  for  him- 
self and  descendants. 

November  25. — It  is  officially  announced 
in  Berlin  that  the  Soldiers'  and  \\'ork- 
men's  Council  and  the  Government 
have  agreed  upon  an  equal  division  of 
power.  The  aim  is  "to  defend  and 
develop  what  has  been  achieved  b; 
the  revolution  and  to  suppress 
counter-revolutionary  activity." 

London  hears  that,  despite  this  agret- 
ment,  opposition  to  such  a  government 
is  growing  outside  Berlin.  A  greater 
part  of  South  Gernuiny,  including 
Wurttemberg.  Baden,  and  Bavaria,  has 
declared  it  will  not  sulunit  "to  the  ter- 
rorism of  the  dictators  in  Berlin  who  have 
replaced  the  Kaiser  and  militarism." 

RUSSIAN    AFFAIRS 

November  20. — Cables  received  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  state  that  an  army  of  1(X).(XK) 
men  undiT  General  ^Vlexeieff,  fornier 
commander-in-chief  of  all  Russian 
armies,  is  advancing  on  Moscow  from 
the  south. 

Kief  dispatches  to  Swedish  newspapers 
report  the  UkTainian  Government  over- 
thrown an<l  Kief  cai)tured  by  troops 
from  Astrakhan.  The  Exchange  Tele- 
graph Company  learns  from  Copen- 
hagen that  the  situation  in  the  East 
is  causing  anxiety  in  Germany  and  a 
great  German  army  is  marching  east^ 
ward. 

The  Inter-Party  League  for  the  Restorar 
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tion  ()f  Free  Russia  presents  a  memo- 
randum at  the  State  Dei)artm(!nt  in 
Washington  asking  the  (Jovernment 
to  recognize  the  coalition  Omsk  (jov- 
ernment and  declaring  it  imperative 
that  Ilussia  shall  haves  full  represcntji- 
tion  at  the  Peace  (Jonfe.'renee  as  "a 
free  and  independent  country." 

November  21. — An  Associated  Press  dis- 
j)atch  from  Vladivostok  states  tliat 
through  a  coup  on  the  part  of  th(! 
C'ouncil  of  Ministers  of  the  new  "all- 
Uussian"  Government  at  Omsk,  Siberia, 
Admiral  Alexander  Kohthak  has  be- 
come virtual  dictator  and  commander 
ejf  the  "all-Russian"  Army  anel  Fle-e't. 

November  22. — A  dispatch  from  Vasal 
reports  that  Oemeral  Skoropadahai, 
Ukrainian  dictator,  has  surrenelere'el, 
and  General  Denikine,  lesaeler  e)f  anti- 
Jiolshovik  forces,  has  been  namenl  as 
successor  with  the  consent  e)f  the 
Entente  nations. 

November  23. — Washington  learns  freim 
Stockholm  of  a  Hejsingfors  newspaper 
printing  an  account  of  a  terriV)lo  mas- 
sacre in  Petrograd.  Five  hundred  fe)r- 
mer  Russian  army  oflicers  are^reported 
murdered. 

November  24. — A  Paris  dispatch  states 
that  350  workmen  in  Jaroslav  have 
been  murdered  by  the  Red  Guarels  for 
rebelling  against  the  orders  of  Bol- 
shevik offi<!ials. 

November  25. — A  delayed  message  from 
Vlaelivostok  says  General  Semenoff, 
anti-Holshevik  leader  in  the  Trans- 
Jiaikal  region,  has  broken  with  Omsk 
leaders  and  is  asserting  jurisdiction 
over  the  Amur,  Usuli,  and  Trans- 
Baikal  district. 


GENERAL    WAR-ITEMS 

November  20. — The  Voriixirts  of  Berlin 
learns  on  reliables  authe)rity  that  up  to 
October  31,  1,. 580,000  German  soleliers 
were  killed  and  the  fate  of  200,000  was 
not  known.  Four  millie)ns  were  wounded 
and  490,000  are  held  as  prisoners  in 
hostile  countries. 

The  Paris  War  Office  reports  French 
troops  reaching  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhino  and  American  troops,  cooperat- 
ing with  P6tain's  men,  pushing  forward 
into  Lu.\emburg  and  Germany.  Eight 
thousand  AUieel  prisoners  were  liber- 
ated at  Givet. 

The  entrance  of  Marshal  P^tain  into 
Metz  at  two  o'clock  yesterday  after- 
noon is  described  in  Associated  l^ress 
dispatches. 

London  reports  the  British  Government 
protesting  to  Berlin  by  wireless  against 
the  brutal  treatment  released  i)ri.soners 
are  receiving  in  Germany.  Unless  this 
cruelly  is  stopt,  it  will  bo  taken  "into 
ae-count  in  any  question  of  revictualing 
Germany  or  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  the  German  population." 

The  British  Adiniralty  states  that  Allied 
and  neutral  shipping  losses  in  October 
total(>d  93,000  tons,  of  which  84,000 
tons  were  British. 

November  21. — The  New  York  Tribime's 
lje)nele)n  correspe)nde'nt  cables  Ihat  Cireat 
Britain  is  horrifuul  and  slaggereel  by 
stories     of     ill-t  refitment     e)f     reIeMse>d 

Erisoners  by  Germany,  public  oi)ini()n 
eing  inflamed  to  'an  ex(e>nt  only 
cqualeel  by  the  worst  submarine  e)ut- 
rages.  The  Londe)n  7'(w<'.s'  calls  upon 
the  Allied  governments  to  compel  tin* 
Germans  to  treat  the  prisoners  in  their 
hands  wiMiout  abuse. 

London  rejiorts  British  cavalrymen  rieling 
across  tiui  held  e)f  Wate-rleSo  on  tlu>ir 
way  to  the  German  frontier. 

Copenhage>n  rec(MV(>s  nows  e)f  a  bombard- 
ment of  Vitikalua,  by  three  Russian  war- 
ships Hying  the  red  Hag  e)f  Gronstadt. 

When  he^stililii^s  wim-c  suspended.  Anuri- 
can  aviators  had  destre)yed  001    more<     \ 


To  busy  fathers 
facing  forty 


PERHAPS  you  recognize  the  symptoms:  Ex- 
panding waistline  —  rising  family  —  growing 
responsibilities.  Oh,  dear^  yes  I  And  also  (sotto 
voce)  hair  conspicuous  by  its  absence  around  the 
temples,  perhaps! 

Well — you  want  to  keep  what  you  have  got, 
anyway.  Of  course!  VtwX.  how'^  Here's  o«^  way 
to  do  it. 

Listen!  — 

Packer's  Tar  Soap  and  the  will  to  use  it — 
according  to  directions  —  regularly!  You  can't 
begin  too  early  deriving  benefit  from  the  scalp- 
cleansing,  hair-helping  qualities  of  its  pure  pine-tar, 
ably  assisted  and  abetted  by  other  ingredients. 

Adopt  this  program  wholeheartedly.  Appoint 
a  definite  day  and  time  for  your  Packer  sham- 
poo. Be  on  time.  Keep  your  appointment  with 
Packer's  as  religiously  as  you  would  keep  the 
most  important  business  engagement  you  can  think 
of.  Make  a  date  with  Packer's  Tar  Soap  now 
for  Saturday  night.  You  won't  regret  it.  Send 
10c  for  sample  half-cake. 

Our  Manual,  The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care 
and  Treatment,"  contains  36  paces  of  practical  infor- 
mation.     A  postcard  request  brings  you  a  copy. 

PACKER'S    TAR    SOAP 

**Pure  as  the  Pines^^ 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the  hair 
soft  and  attractive.    Liberal  sample  bottle  10  cents. 

THE    PACKER    MANUFACTURING     CO. 
Dept,  84A,    81    Fulton    Street.   New  York    City 
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Do  You  Know? 

Do  you  know  that  your  intestinal  tract  is 
sorae  28  or  30  feet  long,  and  full  of  bends, 
and  twists  and  turns? 

That  the  waste  from  the  food  you  eat  must 
pass  through  this  crooked  tube  and  out  of 
the  body  regularly  and  thoroughly? 

That  if  this  waste  matter  isn't  kept  soft  and 
c-ontinuously  moving  along  its  winding  tube, 
it  stagnates,  ferments,  breeds  germs  and  gen- 
erates poisonous  substances? 

That  these  poisonous  substances  are  absorbed 
by  the  blood  and  carried  by  it  to  every  cell  in 
the  body,  and  that  such  self-poisoning  causes 
over  90%  of  human  illness? 

These  facts  are  all  explained  in  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  way  in  five  little  book- 
lets, which  are  based  on  the  latest  and  best 
medical  knowledge. 

If  you  read  any  or  all  of  them  you  will  learn 
a  lot  of  things  that  you  never  knew  before, 
and  they  may  save  you  from  serious  illnesses. 

Nujol   Laboratories 

STANDARD    OIL    CO.    (NEW    JERSEY) 
.50  Broadway,  New  York 


Nujol 


i^r  Consitpation 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Please  send  nie 


Mark  X  in  the  square 
opposite  your  choice 

□    "The  Days  That  Go  Before" 
—constipation  in  pregnancy  .and  nur.sing period. 
□     "As  The  Twig  is  Bent" 
—constipation  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
□     "Thirty  Feet  of  Danger" 
-(constipation  and  auto-intoxication  in  adults. 
□     "As  Shadows  Lcnfrthon" 
— constipation  in  old  age. 
□     "Wages  of  Neglect" 
—constipation  as.a  cause  of  i5iles. 
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INSYDB TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Aiilo  T'T.-!.  p.-iihlo  tiiiU-ak'o,  pr.vcnt 
hlowoulH  mill  I  unclurchi.  Kti.Kily  uDpltr-i]  in  any 
ti'i).  l)«cd  ovi-r  »•!()  over  in  Ri-vprn!  ttrrn. 
'I'huUKundti  Hold.  Detiiils  fr*.ia.     AtfoniH  wantud. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dcpt.  316  Cincinnati,  0. 
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ADY  SUSPENDERS  are  the 
choice  of  men  who  want  comfort  as 
well  as  quality  and 
style.  The  famous 
D  o  u  li  I  e  Crown 
Roller  causes 

KADY 

Suspenders 

lo  adjust  ihenisolves  to 
every  movement  of  the 
body  without  pu1Im\k 
and  bindini.:.  and  makes 
the  trousers  hang  juit 
rinht. 

Leading  dealers 
everywhere  sell  KADY 
Suspenders.  -Ask  to  see 
tluml  Wear  KADY 
Suspenders  for  a  week. 
If  not  s.itislied,  dealer 
will  refund  your  money. 

Looli  loi   inline  KADY  on  hiicklrs 
75  cents  at  leading  dealers 

THE  OHIO  SUSPENDER  CO..  Mamfield,  Ohio 


fbwNES 


In  leather, 

fur,  silk  or 

fabric,  the 
name  Fownes  is  a^ 
guarantee  of  quality, 
since  1777.  Fownes 
sets  the  standard  in 
style,  fit  and  service; 
for  Military  and  CiV' 
ilian  requirements. 
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The  vam»  it 
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the  glove. 
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German  plaues  and  35  more  German 
balloons  than  the  Americans  had  lost. 
The  total  number  of  planes  downed  by 
our  men  was  926  and  the  total  number 
of  balloons  73. 

November  23. — General  ^lai'ch  announces 
the  total  casualties  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  up  to  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  as  236,117,  di\ided  a,s 
follows:  Killed  and  died  of  wounds, 
36,154;  died  of  disease,  14,811;  died  of 
other  causes,  2,204;  wounded,  179,625; 
prisoners,  2,163;  missing,  1,160. 

The  Bosporus  having  been  cleared  of 
mines,  says  a  Paris  cable,  Alhed  war- 
ships have  entered  the  Black  Sea  and 
visited  varibus  ports. 

Salonild  reports  that  during  their  occu- 
pation of  eastern  Macedonia  the 
Bulgarians  deported  82,000  Greek  resi- 
dents, a  large  number  of  whom  suc- 
<;unibed  to  famine,  torture,  and  enforced 
labor. 

FOREIGN 

November  21. — Paris  is  officially  informed 
that  within  five  years  France  will  have 
merchant  ships  with  a  total  capacity 
of  6,(X)0,000  tons,  or  double  the  present 
war-tonnage. 

A  cable  from  London  reports  active 
steps  being  taken  by  the  International 
Socialist  movement  to  establish  a 
private  system  of  wireless  throughout 
the  world.  Stations  are  to  be  set  up 
at  once  in  England,  France,  Belgium, 
and  ultimatel3'  in  other  countries,  in- 
cluding America. 

The  Parliamentary  Commerce  Committee 
adopts  a  resolution  against  including 
most-favored-nations'  tariff  clauses  in 
future  commercial  conventions,  states 
a  dispatch  from  Paris. 

November  22. — The  Peking  correspon- 
dent of  the  Associated  Press  cables  that 
China's  contribution  to  the  United 
States  War  Work  Fund  will  be  Sl,- 
200,000. 
The  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton informs  Secretary  Lansing  that 
Japan  has  conferred  decorations  on 
General  Pershing  and  several  other 
American  officers. 

November  25. — It  is  officially  announced 
in  Lima  that  Peru  has  withdrawn  her 
consids  from  Chile  on  account  of  the 
renewal  of  anti-Penivian  rioting  in 
Iquique  and  Aiit«fagH*^tK' '  ■  -         • 

Santiago  reports  that  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  withdraw  its 
consuls  from  Peru  to  avoid  jirobablo 
"untoward  incidents"  in  case  of  out- 
breaks in  Peru  against  Chile. 

A  circular  distributed  in  Montevideo 
tells  of  the  organization  of  the  "ISmiet 
of  Uruguay." 

A  Ba.sol  dispatch  states  that  the  Bosnian 
national  (iovernnunt  has  asked  Crown 
Prince  Alexander  of  Servia  for  an  im- 
mediate rcuiiioti  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina with  the  Servian  Kingdom. 

Washington  learns  that  i)reliminary  sur- 
veys of  the  coal-liolds  of  Lens,  France, 
indicate  that  it  will  take  from  eight 
months  to  three  years  to  put  ail  the 
mines  in  operation. 

DOMESTIC 

November  20. — The  Postmaster-General 
announces  consolidation  of  the  .services 
of  the  Western  I'nion  and  Postal  Tele- 
graph companies,  becoming  effective 
December  1. 
The  Seattle  Metal  Trades  Council, 
representing  about  35,000  workers, 
votes  to  strike  to  bring  about  the  release 
of  Thomas  J.  Mooney  and  his^  co- 
defendants  convicted  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Preparedness-day  bombing  case. 
The  Council  also  asks  British  labor 
organizations  to  adopt  similar  measures. 
It  is  officially  announced  in  New  York 
that  no  passports  will  be  viseed  by  the 
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customs  passport  bureau  unless  appli- 
cants  can   show   beyond    the   slif^litest 

*  doubt  that  they  have  urgent  need  to 
cross  the  Atlanti(i. 

Genosral  increas(!s  in  express-rates  are  an- 
nounced by  Director-General  McAdoo 
of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

Continued  naval  expansion  1).^  the  Unitcid 
States  is  recommended  l)y  Secretary 
Daniels  at  a  conference  with  the  House 
Naval  Committee. 

November  21. — Senator  Le\yis,  of  Illinois, 
introduces  a  resolution  in  th(!  Senate 
proposing  permanent  government  own- 
ership of  telegraph,  tcilepiiones,  ships, 
railroads,  and  other  public  utilities. 

President  Mackay  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph protests  against  government 
control  of  the  company's  operations  and 
declares  that  the  I'ostmastf^r-doneral 
is  taking  money  from  the  Postal  to  pay 
to  the  Western  Union. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War  Ryan  is  mov- 
ing for  the  complete  exoneration  of  the 
four  oflicors  of  the  Aircraft  Production 
Service  who  were  found  censur<al)le  by 
Charles  E.  Hughes  and  Attorney- 
General  Gregory. 

Representative  Sinnott,  of  Orcigon,  intro- 
duces a  resolution  in  the  House  ap- 
propriating $100, GOO  for  the  erection 
of  a  statue  to  Marshal  P"'och  in 
Washington. 

The  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  issues  instruc- 
tions to  its  field  agents  to  continue  their 
watchfulness  and  report  all  activities 
of  German  sympathizers  in  their  com- 
munities. 

The  Alien  Property  Custodian  sells  the 
entire  capital  stock  of  the  International 
Insurance  Company  to  the  C^hase  Secu- 
rities (^ompany  for  $.'376,r)00.  This  sale 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Ger- 
man-owned or  controlled  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  United  States. 

A  dispatch  from  Stamford,  Conn.,  re- 
ports the  denial  of  a  club-license  to  a 
Manncrchor,  which  announced  part 
of  its  purposes  to  be  the  "perpetuation 
of  German  songs,  the  German  language, 
customs,  and  sociability." 

Chicago  records  the  organization  of  the 
International  Woman's  Association  of 
Commerce,  which  is  to  advance  the 
interests  of  women  in  professional, 
industrial,  and  commercial  work 
throughout  the  world. 

The  War  Trade  Bureau  announces  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  raw  cotton  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Japan. 
The  order  is  effective  December  2. 

President  Wilson  signs  th(^  Emergency 
Agricultural  Appropriation  I^ill,  wiiose 
rider  provides  for  national  jirohibition 
from  July  1  next  until  the  American 
Array  is  demobilized. 

November  22.— William  Gibbs  McAdoo 
resigns  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  Director  General  of  the  Railroads, 
to  return  to  pri\a(e  business. 
The  American  Red  Cross  sends  out  orders 
to  all  its  chapters  in  this  country  to 
discontinue  enrolments  and  to  notify 
all  persons  enrolled  that  they  will  not 
be  sent  abroad. 

According  to  the  i)lan  presented  to  tin- 
House  Naval  Committee,  the  United 
States  naval  strength  will  be  about 
twice  as  great  in  1920  as  in  1917. 

The  Railroad  Adniinistr.-ition  announces 
a  i)r()gram  of  cxpiMulilures  aniounling 
to  ,S<)09,()()0.000  for  additions  and  bet- 
terments during  the  renuiinder  of  this 
year. 

By  a  vote  of  nitie  to  two  tlu>  Sena(t> 
Elections  Committee  abandons  tlu> 
investigation  of  the  alleged  dislo\al 
speech  of  Senator  La  Follettc. 

The  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  passes  a  resolution  recommending 


How  Old  Are  You? 


//  you  are  over 


60 — have  you  lost  all  of  your  teeth  Y 

50 — have  you  lost,. some  of  your  teetfi? 

40 — are  some  of  your  teeth  loose? 

30 — have  you  sore,  bleeding,  receding  gums  ? 


NOW  take  a  mental  glance  at  the  condition  of  your  mouth, 

teeth  and  gums. 
THEN  think  of  your  age. 

AT  YOUR  AGE,  if  yo\ir  teeth  and  gums  are  in  a  state  of 
health,  you  are  in  luck. 
We  say  "luck"  hecause  you  are  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
You    are    in    luck   because    you   are    not   a    victim    of 

PYORRHEA 

{RIGGS'  DISEASE) 


The  rule  is  that  75%  of  all  the  men 
and  women  in  the  world,  over  30  years 
of  age,  are  victims  of  pyorrhea;  and  it 
is  pyorrhea  that  is  responsible  for  pain- 
ful, bleeding,  spongy,  receding  gums 
— loose  teeth  and  loss  of  teeth. 

Unsound  teeth  and  the  bacteria  devel- 
oped in  gums  afflicted  with  pyorrhea 
often  are  the  cause  of  serious  constitu- 
tional ailments.  Bacteria  originating  in 
the  mouth  is  easily  distributed  through 
the  system. 

What  are  you  doing  to  prevent  pyorrhea 
or  to  correct  a  pyorrhet'tc  condition  of 
your  gums  ? 


Our  free  educational  booklet  on  the 
causes,  effects,  treatment .  ^id  pre- 
vention of  pyorrhea  may  interest  you. 
It  may  (Center  your  thoughts  on  oral 
hygiene.      It  may  induce  you  to  act. 

Write  for  the  booklet  today  and  at  the 
same  time  ask  for  a  free  trial  package 
of  PYORRHOCIDE  POWDKR 
(antiseptic),  a  medicated  powder,  de- 
signed expressly  as  a  co-operative  home 
treatment  for  pyorrhea  and  for  pvor- 
rhea  prevention.  PYORRHOCIDE 
POWDER  (antiseptic)  aids  in  re- 
pairing broken-down  diseased  ^ras. 
It  cleans  and  polishes  the  teeth. 


THE  DENTINOL  &  PYORRHOCIDE  CO.,  Inc. 

1476  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Sold  for  years  exclu- 
sively upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  tlie  dental 
[irofession.  Effective  not 
onlv  ill  the  treatment  ot 
pyorrhea,  but  also  in 
its  prevention,  when  used 
regularly  as  a  dentifrice. 


Pyorrhocide  Powder  re- 
moves the  mucoid 
plaques  and  the  daily 
accretions  which  harden 
and  form  tartar — the 
principal  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea- and  increases  the 
vitality  of  tlie  giuns  si>  .. 
to  aid  tliem  in  rcsi>!;:  ., 
the  attacks  of  pyorrhea 
perms  It  is  economical 
because  a  dollar  packa<;e 
contains  a  full  half  \ ear's 
supply  For  sale  b>  all 
pood  dnip  stores  and 
dental  supply  houses. 
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Used  in  over  4,000  plants 

Use  the  OIL  paint  with  a  glossy, 
tile-like,  white  finish.  Made  by  a 
special  process  over  which  we  have 
exclusive  control.  Contains  no 
varnish.  Its  firm,  yet  elastic  surface 
will  not  crack  or  scale,  for  it  expands 
and  contracts  with  temperature 
changes,  and  withstands  vibrations. 

RICE'S  MILL  WHITE 

(Barreled  Sunlight) 

The  original   "Mill  White."    It  increases 
your  daylight    19%   to    36%    by    actual 
tests.    Reflects   every  ray  of  natural  and 
artificial   light.       Reduces    your     lighting 
bills.    Resists  dirt.    Is  sanitary  and  can  be 
washed  clean  when  other  paints  need  re- 
coating.     Remains  white  long  after  other 
paints  have  turned  yellow  under  the  same 
conditions.     This  we  guarantee. 
For    all  interior  use  in  shops,    factories, 
stores,  restaurants,  etc. 
Sold  in  barrels,   also  in  cans.     Made  in 
Gloss,  Egg  Shell  and  Flat. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  "More  Light." 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

29  Dudley  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


COMFY  SLIPPERS] 

are  soft,  eaueful,  soothing 

Wear  them  in  the  house  instead 
of  stiff  leather  shoes.  Styles  for 
every  member  of  the' family. 

Daniel    Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 
in  Ett»t  13th  St.,  New  York 

"Boh  and  Boo,"  a 

rnonderfuhioTybook 

^OT  children,  aeni  on 

request. 


DELICIOUS  FRESH  PECAN    MUTQ 

Thin  HCHHori'H  rri>p.  diruct  from  trccM  to  you.  1^  %^  I  ^9 
LouiHtanH  I'craiiH  pin-kt-rl  tiitht  with   Ujothsomu  nut 

meats.  Rii^h  niul  <U-Iic»t4'Iy  flavored.  Iltalthful  and  nutritious.  Iliirhfood 
vnliH'.  KiithtHizf  furfntintf.  2  Ibn.  $1;  5  IbH.  $2.60;  10  lbs.  $5:  20  lbs.  $10. 
Dolivrrrd  by  purivl  ito^t.  propnid.  nil  xonen  in  U.  S.  or  C  O.  D.  by  Kx- 
pn--***.     l*.r*'>i.fil  r)ii'<-kH  iircfptod.     Ucmil  with  order  U* 

LaCOUR   plantation   CO.  LaCour,  La. 


BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 

ORE  throat,  coughing,  hoarse- 
ne»»,  loss  of  voice,  bronchial  and 
asthmatic  troubles  nre  quickly  re- 
lieved withBrown's  Bronchial  Troches. 
Not   a  confection   but   a    genuine     remedy 

with    seventy    years    of   succeu    back    of   it. 

Contain  no  opiates  or  other  harmful  ingrrdi- 

tnts.  hence  are  especially  fine  for  adults   and 

children. 

May  be  carried  in  vanity  case  or  vest  pocket. 
Four  .(i>f(,  i^c,  Jjf,  7jf  6' 
fi.Jf    at    all    druggnti. 
John  I.  Brown  Sc  Son 
Boston,  Mass. 

Safe 
Handy 
Dependable 


that  all  places  in  which  German  goods 
are  sold  be  publicly  posted,  and  that 
American  women  pledge  themselves 
to  buy  only  goods  manufactured  by  the 
United  States  and  Allied  and  neutral 
countries. 

November  23. — The  Treasury  extends  aiv 
other  credit  of  $5,600,000  to  Belgium, 
jnakiug  total  loans  to  that  country 
§198,120,000,  and  a  total  for  all  Allies 
of  .$8,184,576,666. 

It  is  announced  that  during  the  week  of 
December  8-15  a  campaign  for  S5,- 
000,000  will  be  conducted  in  New  York 
City  to  meet  immediate  needs  of  the 
Jewish  populations  of  Europe  and 
Palestine. 

Admission  of  Germans  and  Austrians 
to  citizenship,  which  was  stopt  during 
the  war,  ^vill  be  resumed  in  New 
York  County  to-morrow. 

November  24. — Washington  reports  that 
permanent  government  control  of  all 
radio  communications  is  planned  by 
the  Administration  under  a  bill  now 
before  Congress. 

The  Federal  Government  lifts  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  sale  of  Christmas 
goods  in  order  that  a  more  rapid  es- 
tablishment of  normal  after-the-war 
conditions  may  result. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service 
reports  that  during  the  ten  months' 
jDeriod,  from  January  1st  to  the  end  of 
October,  approximately  2,-500,000  work*- 
ers  were  directed  to  employment, 
largely  in  war-industries. 

November  25. — The  nation-wide  United 
War  Work  Fund  campaign  ends  with 
an  estimated  total  of  $203,179,038 
in  cash  and  pledges. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  votes  on 
strict  party  lines  to  accept  the  Trea- 
sury proposal  for  a  $4,000,000,000  tax 
provision  to  succeed  in  1919-20  the 
$6,000,000,000  measure  being  drafted 
for  1918-19. 

Secretary  Daniels  informs  the  Treasury 
Department  that  naval  estimates  for 
1920  have  been  reduced  by  $1,180,- 
315,000  as  a  result  of  the  armistice. 
The  original  estimate  on  a  war-basis 
was  $2,644,307,000. 

Working  with  raw  materials  valued  at 
$40,000,000,  the  American  Red  Cross 
reports  its  patriotic  women  members 
prpduced  291,004,000  necessarv  ar- 
ticles, valued  at  $59,000,000,  during 
the  last  seventeen  months. 


Mr.  Solf  Speaking 

We  bombed  your  Red-Cross  hospitals,  we 

strafed  your  open  towns. 
But  war,  you  know,  has  many  just  such 

little  ups  and  downs. 
We  starved  your  men  in  prison-camps,  but 

should  that  make  you  mad? 
Er — by  the  way — too  harsh  a  peace  would 

really  be  too  bad. 

We   murdered    kids   and    women    and   de- 
ported all  your  men. 

But  when  you  get  severe  with  us,  that's 
something  else  again. 

Sliall  peace  be  just  and  durable?     Then 
you  had  best  beware. 

Because  if  you're  loo  strict  with  us,  we'll 
WEKP,  we  will  !     So  there  ! 

—Chicago  Evening  Post. 

m  .  BECOME  AN  EXPFiRT 

Accountant 

Exccultvr  AccounUint»  fommnrul  biff  nalariri*.  Thouoandii  of  firmi* 
n«P<i  Ihcm.  Only  2.t>00  Cortiftcd  Public  Account&ntii  in  II.  S.  Mnny 
arc  i»«rninff  $.'*.<>00  lo  $10.0n<l  n  yetiT.     Wc  tnin  you  thnroly  by  mnll  in 

•p&ro  t-         *    •  '*    A     '-- i'iond  dr  pxcs-ativr  nocotintinir  po»U 

ttoiM.     t  '  »■  nnnrccftjiary  to  bcRin-wc  rrcpurfl 

3roo  ft"'*'  iM>ur»c   Knd  ^orrlrr   nrr   undrr   tho 

Sp«rMp      1  1    t-trnhoU.    A.    M..  <.',  V.  A..    Former 

•nptr-'ilcr  aiid  Infini.-for,  I'nivcrHitr  of  Ilhnoin,  aaaint^'d  by  a 
staff  of  ().  P.  A'«.  (nr)iidinB'  mcmhpm  of  tbp  Amrncan  Inntitut*  of 
AccoiinlAntJi.  Low  tuition  /*»•— <'*»y  tftrrrm.  Writ*  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  fact.*. 

La  Salle  extension  University,  Dept.  1?92-H. A..  Chicane 
"J'ha   H'ortd'j    i^raatoji  iLxtension  L'nivcrjiiy" 
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Ambrosia  Giocolatelixies 

Pure,  rich,  wholesome  chocolates.  Dif- 
ferent from  any  others  you  have  ever 
eaten.  Delicious  almond  and  filbert 
nut  centers — no  cream  filling.  .'\  most 
delightful  holiday  delicacy. 

Send  Them  to  Your  Soldiers 

The  boys  in  the  cantonments  rave  about 
Tixies.  You  can  give  them  no  greater  treat. 
If  you  wish  to  make  a  friend  an  out-of-the- 
ordinary  Christmas  gift,  send  Tixies.  They 
always  make  a  hit.  Send  $3.00  for  fipecial 
holiday  or  .Scldier  Boy  box  (sold  in  $3.00 
sizes  only),  prepaid  and  insured  anywhere 
in  U.  S.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  COMPANY 

331-5  Fifth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Present  conditionii  reduce  output  this  year  to  fifty 
percent.    Therefore  order  immediately. 


Old 

Virginia 
Fruit 
Cake 


FOR  the  family  dinner,  the  unexpected  guest,  the 
holiday  treat,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  Bromm's 
Old  Virginia  Fruit  Cake,  made  for  52  years  from  the 
same  old  recipe,  which  calls  for  quantities  of  the 
choicest  fruits,  nuts  and  other  good  things. 

Packed  in  its  snug  tin  box,  it  keeps  indefinitely,  like 
old  wine,  and  is  alwa>-3  dcliciously  fresh. 

We  ship  prepaid,  by  parcel  post,  delivery  guaran- 
teed, to  any  address  in  U. -S.  Prices:  2-lb.  tin  12.25; 
4-lb.  tin  $4.00;  6-lb.  tin  $5.50.  Order  today  for  your 
own  table,  and  let  us  send  one  for  you  to  a  friend,  tv 
your  soldier  boy  as  a  holiday  gift. 

L.  BROMM  BAKING  CO. 

512  E.  Marshall  Street  Richmond,  Va. 

Pold  In  New  York  1^'  ^nrk  &  Tilford.     ExcluKJve  sellinc 
rights  in  other  riti,'S  open  to  high-Kradc  fancy  croccri*. 


I7ID  PI7,3-C0L0R    MAP 

r  IX  mZa  M^  m  Auto  Hie:hways  andTnink 
Lines  within  radius  of  50  miles.  Also  valuable 
data  for  manufacturer  and  dealer.  Write  today — 
a  postal  will  brings  it.     Address 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY 

Chamber  of   Commerce 

Department   Dl  OMAHA,  NEB. 


SEND  ME  $  1  TODAY 

and   I   will    mail  you,  postpaid, 
a  heavitiful    12  oz.    Gift    Box   of 

BRAND    PAPER- 
SHELL    PECANS 
FRESH    FROM   THE    PLANTATION 
GUARANTEE:  Eat  Six  At  My  Risk 

—if  dissatisfit-d.  return  the 
balance  within  10  days 
and  get  your  dollar  bacj;. 
I  could  not  make  this  ofTcr 
if  these  were  not  the  fin- 
est nuts  Nature  produces. 
Large  sizt — note  cut. 
.'^'cll,  so  thin,  you  can 
break  it  with  your  bare 
hand,  full  of  nut  meat  of 
finest  flavor  and  wonder- 
ful nutritive  value. 
Kernels  easily  removed 
whole. 

Family  Package,  xo 
pounds,  tlolivered,  Jio. 

ELAM  G.  HESS,  President 
KEYSTONE  PECAN  CO. 
237,  Manheim,  Pa. 

Reffrniff:  Kfystone  National  Bank,  Manbeim.  Fa . 
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"That  Advertisement 
Ought  to  Sell  Paper  for  Us" 


For  us,"  they  say  in  every  department  of 
our  mill.  We  don't  talk  in  terms  of  "us"  and 
"we"  merely  in  our  directors'  room  and  with 
our  salesforce.  It's  we"  and  us"  and  our 
paper"  with  the  paper  machine  tenders  and  the 
beater  men — in  the  shipping  room,  and  out 
where  the  big  trainloads  of  raw  material  are 
shunted  back  and  forth. 

That  is  the  result  of  the  Hammermill  Profit 
Sharing  Plan — a  plan  by  which  every  employee 
prospers  with  the  company's  prosperity — a  plan 
which  makes  quality  production,  prompt  sales, 
and  dependable  service  as  worth  while  to  the  new- 
est employee  as  it  is  to  the  largest  stockholder. 

The  effect  of  our  profit  sharing  plan  has 
been  to  create  throughout  our  mill  an  intoler- 
ance of  poor  work,  a  quick  conception  in  the 
mind  of  every  employee  that  Service  and  Qual- 
ity beget  Confidence  and  Sales. 

Instead  of  criticism  we  get  suggestion;  in- 
stead of  lukewarmness  we  get  enthusiasm. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Hammermill  Bond  is 
what  it  is — the  first  bond  paper  to  be  thought 


of  whenever  a  big 
order  for  printing 
is  under  consideration. 

Even  our  method  of  showing  sam- 
ples is  constructive.  Instead  of  mere 
specimens  of  printing,  we  have  pre- 
pared specialized  portfolios  applying 
to  almost  every  general  classification 
of  business.  The  samples  shown  in 
these  portfolios  do  more  than  show 
how  well  your  own  printing  will  look 
on  Hammermill  Bond.  Not  infre- 
quently they  present  ideas  that  simplify 
a  whole  system,  check  losses  and  save 
many  dollars  in  time  and  cash.  Send 
for  the  portfolio  that  applies  to  your 
own  line  of  business. 

If  you  areaprinter  you  may  have  the  whole  set. 

As  a  matter  of  war  economy  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Government,  we  have  cut  six  colors 
from  our  line,  and  Hammermill  Bond  is  now 
made  in  Pink,  Blue,  Green,  Canary,  Goldcnrod, 
Buff  and  White,  and  in  three  finishes,  produc- 
ing a  bond,  a  ripple,  and  a  linen  effect. 


HAMMERMILL   PAPER   COMPANY,  Erie,   Pennsvi.nama 

Liwk  for  this  watermark — it  is  our  -.ford  of  honor  to  the  public 


'The  UttUly  Biusiness  Ptipcr 
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YOU'LL  know  what 
comfort  really  is  the 
day  you  put  on  a 
Florsheim  Flexsole.  Made 
over  roomy  "Natural  Shape"  lasts 
with  specially  tanned,  easy  bend- 
ing, inner  and  outer  soles  of  un- 
usual quality.  A  shoe  that  satisfies 
— the  kind  you  will  ask  for  always. 

Ten  Dollars  and  up 

Florsheim    quality    is    economy. 
Look  for  name  in  shoe.  ( 

The  Florsheim  Shoe. 
Company 

Chicago.  U.S.  A. 

Write  for  "Styles 
of  the  Times." 

The 

Florsheim 
"Flexsole" 


f^C' 


UoidDondj 

tlOO-$  500- f  1.000 


Secured  by  new  Metropolitan  fire- 
J  ly  proof  Apartment  Building  (39 
'^i&tS)  apartments)  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
near  center  of  business  district. 
ICstimated  annual  income,  $20,000. 
Honds  maturing  annually;  interest  pay- 
.ihle  Homi-annually. 

I  ndcr  MILLER  SERVICE  safeguards, 
interests  of  bond  buyers  carefully  super- 
vised. Free  from  normal  Federal  In- 
1  oine  Tax  up  to  4%. 

Ask  for  booklet 
•MILLER     SERVICE" 
and  dcsrrifitil'C  "Circutar  /5A'." 

G.  L.  Miller  &  Company 


inri  Hurl/.  Illdil.,  Atlanta.  Cu. 


Aho  Miami,  I'la. 


FOR 


MEN 


OP  BRAINS 


tGAR.5 


-MADE  AT    KEY    WEST> 


For  Re-investment 

\rvrr  have  we  liad  a  more  attrac- 
tive Investment  List  of  f^,',.  First 
MiirtgaKC  Real  Estate  Serial  Gold 
Honrl  issues.  All  of  the  issues  wc 
recommend  arc  marked  by  more 
than  ordiii.wN  l.ihility  and  safety. 
And  all     ■  '  by  new.  inconie- 

prcMlucit'  of  twice  or  more 

than  Iv  iluc  of   the  issue. 

Mail  your  loquist  today  for  out 
Re-invesimcnt  List.  Write  for  book- 
let "Por  Rf-lnv«iitnient  " 


Federal  Bond 
&MortgageCo. 


Harry   W.  Fortl,  Pres. 
90D  Griswoia  St. 


(170) 
Detroit 


INVESTMENTS -AND -FINANCE 


THRIFT  AS  A  HABIT  ESTABLISHED 
BY  THE  WAR— WILL  IT  LAST? 

PREDICTIONS  have  been  freely  made 
that  one  beneficial  outcome  of  the  war 
will  be  the  establishment  in  this  country  of 
a  thrift  habit  lasting  for  a  considerable 
period.  Financiers,  including  savings-bank 
managers,  have  sought  with  much  zeal  to 
bring  that  result  about.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  issue  Liberty  Bonds 
at  4J^  per  cent.,  so  hie  apprehension  existed 
in  savings-bank  circles  as  to  the  effect 
these  offerings  would  have  on  savings-bank 
deposits,  in  that  the  interest  return  was 
greater  than  was  paid  by  savings-banks. 
Losses  occurred  in  their  deposits,  but  they 
were  not  great  enough  to  give  real  concern. 
Managers  of  these  banks  knew  that  in 
consequence  of  higher  wages  paid  to  labor 
and  a  retm"n  of  peace,  they  would  make 
large  gains  in  deposits  eventually.  Since 
the  war  came  practically  to  an  end,  a 
prominent  official  of  one  of  the  larger 
savings-banks  when  questioned  as  to  the 
futiu-e  voiced  confidence  in  the  outlook: 

"An  immediate  response  to  peace  is 
not  expected  by  us.  People  are  still  pay- 
ing on  their  partial  payment  subscriptions 
to  Liberty  bonds.  Later,  however,  the 
savings-banks  look  for  increased  deposits 
due  principally  to  the  saving  habit  that 
has  become  fixt  with  the  people,  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  government 
bond  offerings,  and  the  urgent  appeals  to 
practise  economy  and  thrift  during  the 
war.  True,  we  must  face  the  reduced 
wages  that  are  bound  to  occur,  but  tne 
living  cost  must  also  decline  coramen- 
surately  with  any  wage  depreciation. 
Peace  has  already  brought  into  the  savings- 
banks  money  that  has  been  hoarded  dur- 
ing the  war  by  persons  mostly  of  foreign 
birth  who  foolishly  labored  under  the  im- 
pression that  were  their  funds  on  deposit 
in  a  bank  they  might  be  confiscated  by  the 
Government." 

That  the  savings  habit  has  been  much 
promoted  by  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns 
is  a  general  belief  in  financial  centers. 
Now  that  a  fifth  loan  is  practically  as- 
sured in  th(<  early  spring  this  influence  will 
be  further  increased,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  remjirked  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
it  "gives  another  turn  to  the  situation  for 
savings-banks."  In  banking  circles  there 
has  been  discussion  as  to  whether  another 
very  large  loan  could  be  successfully  floated 
if  the  interest  rate  were  4J.j  per  cent. 
Opinion  has  become  quite  general  that  the 
next  bonds  will  bear  interest  at  a  higher 
rate,  probably  4)2  per  cent.  Now  that  the 
war  is  ended  and  patriotism  can  not  be 
the  leading  selling  slogan,  more  attractive 
features  will  have  to  be  presented  to  enlist 
support.  Should  the  Government  float  a 
bond  issue  bearing  interest  at  43^2  or  even 
5  per  cent.,  savings-banks  may  again  be 
subject  to  furtluT  withdrawals.  esp(>eially 
if  resort  is  hail  to  short-term  borrowing. 
The  writer  notes,  however,  that  "little 
anxiety  is  visible  on  this  score." 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  the 
thrift  habit  peoi)le  have  acquired  could  be 
presented  than  returns  made  by  the  sav- 
ings-banks of  Boston  on  October  31,  last. 
At  that  date  these  banks  had  S;i21.07S.fiO0 
of  deposits  a.s  jigainst  $;n7,S.S4.000  four 
months  before  and  .S'i  19.894. 000  on  the 
same  date  in  1017,  the  previous  banner 
total  for  the  end  of  a  banking  year.  There- 
fore, since   last   spring   deposits   and    the 


interest  added  thereto  "have  more  than 
held  their  own,  a  phenomenon  in  itself, 
considering  the  immense  loans  to  the 
Government  made  by  the  people  of  the 
Boston  district  and  record  gifts  to  war- 
charities."  Characteristic  as  this  showing 
is  of  the  traditional  New  England  thrift, 
it  is  also  accepted  as  a  "sure  sign  that 
lessened  Government  need  for  funds  will 
be  quickly  followed  by  a  sharp  rise  in 
savings  that  will  surpass  the  record 
reached  early  in  April,  1917.  before  the 
Government  began  to  sell  war-bonds." 

The  subject  of  the  thrift  habit  was 
recently  discust  in  a  more  general  way  b>' 
Ingalls  KimbaJl,  in  the  New  York  Times 
Annalist.  Mr.  Kimball  pointed  out  that 
some  danger  exists  that  a  relapse  from  the 
habit  may  occur  as  soon  as  the  demandN 
of  the  Government  for  money  shall  cease. 
Following  are  points  from  his  article : 

"It  is  reported  that  more  than  2.5.- 
000,000  people  subscribed  to  the  last 
Liberty  Loan.  Lea^^ng  out  duplications, 
it  is  fair  to  infer  that  20.000,000  separate 
individuals  are  saving  bj^  this  method. 
No  estimate  of  the  number  of  individual 
purchasers  of  War  Savings  Stamps  has 
been  attempted,  but  as  more  than  S800,- 
000,000  worth  have  been  sold,  it  is  prob- 
able that  nearly  half  the  population  ha,s 
this  year  saved  money  in  one  of  these  new 
ways.  And  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
think  that  fully  .$5,000,000,000  will  have 
been  gathered,  before  the  end  of  Govern- 
ment financing,  from  people  who  are  not 
usually  investors  —  wage-earners,  mainly, 
who  do  not  save  at  all,  or  whose  sa^^ngs 
go  into  the  savings  -  banks.  The  total 
sa\'ings-bank  deposits  of  the  I'nited  States 
in  1917  were  .So,4 18,000,000.  In  other 
words,  the  war-savings  of  the  nation, 
gathered  in  less  than  two  years,  amount, 
roughly,  to  the  sum  total  of  savings-bank 
deposits,  including  interest  accretions, 
accumulated  in  more  than  a  hundred 
years  of  quiet,  earnest  effort! 

"To  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  con- 
tinue, for  the  permanent  benefit  of  tht 
people,  the  plan  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  flotation  of  government 
loans?  In  considering  this  question  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  the  system  and 
see  which,  if  any,  of  its  elements  can  he 
continued  in  effect,  now  that  the  war  is 
over.  The  thrift  machine  set  up  by  the 
Treasury  was  as  follows:  1.  small-unit 
government  bonds;  2.  non-interest-bearing 
Thrift  Stamps;  8.  War  Savings  Stamps — a 
short-term  obligation  pacing  interest  at 
maturity. 

"This  was  the  mechanism.  What  was 
the  power  that  actuated  the  machine  to 
such  wonderful  effect?  1.  salesmanship, 
including  every  modern  device  of  adver- 
tising; 2.  distribution:  (a)  through  retail 
stores;  (b)  through  employers,  by  partial 
payments  (usually  pay-roll  deduction). 

"From  these  simple  elements  was  builf 
up  a  canipaign  that  induced  the  people 
to  save  in  a  new  and  unaccustomed  way 
at  least  twenty  times  as  much  as  they 
had  ever  before  saved  in  the  same  time. 
None  of  the  elements  was  unimportant,  but 
salesmanship,  probably,  contributed  most. 
The  selling  (campaigns  of  the  Liberty 
I^ans  and  War  Savings  Stamps  were  car- 
ried on  by  the  largest  and  most  effective 
selling  organization  ever  put  together, 
under  the  direction  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  an  energy- 
and  devotion  that  were  unimaginable. 
This  selling  force  was  irresistible.  Every- 
body bought  because  even,'body  was 
asked,  or  begged,  or  told,  to  buy.  Under 
the  same  stimulus  almost  anything  would 
have  sold. 

"Next  in  importance  to  the  direct  sell- 
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We 
deliveries  now 


WE  are  ready  for  peace, 
going  full  speed  ahead, 
with  the  factory  never  busier. 
We  will  keep  itgoing.  Pierce- 
Arrow  trucks  are  availableto 
meet  the  peace  emergency  as 
they  were  available  in  the 
war  emergency. 

If  you  have  transportation 
difficulties,  come  to  us.  We 
have  served  successfully  148 
different  lines  of  business,  in 
which  we  met  every  condi- 


tion of  service  successfully. 
This  includes  your  busmess 
— and  your  difficulties. 

This  is  no  time  for  experi- 
ments. Everyone  wants 
means  and  methods  which 
have  been  tested  and  tried 
and  have  proven  equal  to 
the  need. 

Pierce-Arrow  trucks  met 
every  demand  of  the  war 
and  will  meet  every  demand 
of  peace. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time; 
Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  off  the  job; 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain; 
Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 


SJ^.V^- 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS  ~ 

WAS  PUT  TO  WORK^ 

PEQGING    SHOES 

,       AT  SEVEN 

' ,    YEARS  or 

)s        AGE 


•        / 


K 


riSHINO   FOR    AN    HOUR 
OR     TWO     IN     A     NEAR  BY 
MILL       POND      ON       RARE 
OCCASIONS    WHEN   THERE 
WERE     NO    SHOES    TO     PCO 
WAS        PRACTICALLY         THE 
ONLY     PLAYINO    W.L.  DOUGLAS 
EVER      DID. 


P;^   <«rs. 


4 


,'  S  5  0  0  'J  I 


STAMPINO      THE       RE- 
TAIL      PRICE      ON       THE 
BOTTOM      AT      THE       FAC- 
TORY       PROTECTS        THE 
WEARER      AGAINST      UN- 
lEASONABLE        PROFITS, 


BEGAN 
MANUFACTURINO 


JULY     O 
1670 


WL.i^U@LAS 

"rif£  SHdE\THj^  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  " 
$  3-  5  0  $  ^.00  $  ^.50*f  ^CJ.OO  $  g.OO  $  7-00    ^    $ftoo 


BOYS 
SHOES 
Best  in 
the  World 
$3.00 
$3.50 


Y^ou'll  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price?"  when  the  shoe  sales- 
^  man  is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton, Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom  and  the  inside  top  facing. 
If  the  stamped  price  has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  lOB  W.  L.  Doaglas  stores  and  over  9000 
W.  L.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
W.  L.  DoUKlas  by  mall.  Send  for  booklet  telling 
how  to  order  shoes  throagh  the  madl,  postage  free. 


/^S(^fx^Ut^^ 


President  W.  L.    DOUGLAS 

SHOE  COMPAKY. 

IGl    SPARK    STREET. 

BROCKTON     -     .     MASS. 


ing  effort  ramp  distribution.  For  tlie  first 
time  in  the  history  of  finance  it  has  been 
made  easy  to  save;  for  the  first  time  the 
great  retail  channels  of  distribution  have 
been  thrown  open  to  saving;  for  the  first 
time  millions  of  wage-earners  have  learned 
the  value  and  ease  of  "SaA-ing  at  the 
Source'  by  pay-envelop  deduction  of  a 
dollar  or  so  a  week  toward  a  Liberty 
Bond." 

Mr.  Kimliall  questions  whether  or  not 
we  are  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the  great 
lesson  of  tlirift  and  whether  some  plan  can 
be  devised  to  make  us  keep  on  saving.  No 
problem  of  reconstruction  seems  to  him 
more  important  than  this,  "yet  in  no  one 
of  the  announced  conferences  on  recon- 
struction do  I  find  mention  of  it."  He 
then  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  greatest  thrift  lesson  in  the  world 
is  thrift,  no  matter  what  its  motive.  A 
great  many  hundi-ed  thousand  persons  in 
this  country  have  found  themselves  this 
year  possest  ofl  .?100  or  more  in  one 
piece  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives; 
often  witliout  reaUzation  of  how  they  got 
it.  Win  that  lesson  last?  Will  the  wage- 
earner,  now  that  loan  drives  are  over, 
keep  on  saving,  going  weekly  to  the  bank 
to  put  in  his  doUar.  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is,  unfortunately,  'no.' 

"It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  con- 
tinue the  issue  of  War  Savings  Stamps, 
and  there  are  many  advocates  of  this 
plan,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  distribution  could 
be  permanentlj'  maintained  on  anything 
like  its  present  scale.  Merchants  and 
banks,  with  rare  exceptions,  would  scarcely 
continue  to  handle  them,  for  the  cost  is 
not  inconsiderable,  and  there  is  no  com- 
pensating commercial  gain.  In  the  Post- 
offices  alone  their  continued  sale  would 
set  up  competition  vvith  the  present 
postal-savings  sj'stem,  which  would  serve 
no  good  purpose  and  would  be  highly 
confusing. 

"Can  the  savings-banks  successfully 
undertake  this  great  task?  I  believe  they 
could.  I  believe  a  national  savings-bank, 
operating  through  commercial  banks,  stores, 
and  employers  all  over  the  United  States, 
maldng  its  investments  through  a  small, 
compact,  very  highly  paid  and  very 
efficient  and  verj*  stringently  supervised 
board  of  executives  in  one  city,  supporting 
a  vigorous,  numerous,  and  far-Hung  selling 
organization,  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  industrial  life-insurance  organizations, 
could  undertake  this  work  and,  were  it 
possible  to  act  quickly  enough,  could 
keep  the  thrift  movement  going  without 
losing  the  amazing  momentum  which  it 
has  now  acquired." 


Travel  and  Pesorf  Directory 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


■  '!■  I  Oi,  siMMoii  a  varied  ami 
1  HI  J  N  intcroxtiiiK  M'hctliili: 
1 '[  1  .  'M  and  pa'.tiinr'^-  (lOlf, 
TnipsluHit liift.  Kitrinft.  KUIlnA, 
l>rlvtni2.  Motoring,  'IVnniN. 

CAROLINA  HOTEL 
NOW  OPEN 

Drlightful  wratlior  in  nrcri"l«T 
— like  late  Kail  in  New  ICiiKlaml. 

For  futl  itiformalioH  addrrss 

Ccnornl  Office 

I'lnchiirM.     Nortli    Cnrullnii. 

or  I  ION  M<i>  n  1  rs 

*JH*J  Concf'*^  ^'  It. 1, Ion,  \\u\s. 


1    C Nncoa!  nrtTH'..'»i  V  , 

arm  and  aunny  (i.,v„.r,  k, 

in  Tampa,  Floridall'iV!,',",' 

)»t  tin!  I  ul  liuitiir  f- 

and  vcM.     Bii-  • 

ainii  '  .m;ililcpii 

hiilrK.      .M.i;i'      >  ■i>i>otl  unit  i'  ^\i.'i      i    i 

B.)<)kkt  "C  ••    TAMPA  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


A.l.h. 


The  (Greatest  .Vssunincc 
of  Kcfcovery 

is  provided  in  this  rcKion 
t  lioseii  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
v\  ninentt'oi  itsf  j.ooo.ooo 
Army  S.inatoriiini.  Over 
jiiodayH  of  Hunshinc;  low 
tiiiiiiidit>';  no  dusl;  jiro- 
I  fiom  winds.     The 

New  Mexico  Cottage  Sanatorium 

for  all  flasses  <tr  riilicTciiltiNls 
ICslablished  igos.  Separate  cot- 
l  'Res;  renidonl  pli>'(*ioians.  Kate» 
niiKk'rate;  no  extras  (or  amliu- 
l.iiit  palientn.  Write  for  free 
l..>oklet  '"l-  " 

Waynk    MaiA'KAGii  Wilson, 


Man.iKir.  .Silver  City.  New  Mexico. 


PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT    MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Frattr 

The" only  ttory  covering  erery  pliftM  of  tTery  tiling 
coiinect«ii  withlhcgrratCftn&l,  from  in  Englisbmaii'f 
(lolnt of  Titw.    U«kuUtuU][  knd  protuMlj-  illuitrkUd. 

"Tht  men.  tb*  mftohioery,  th«  ftccompllihed 
work,  will  b*  iharply  defined  and  real  to  him  who 
rtadl  tht  wtory." — Th*  SeleoUlle  AHerleaD.  N.  T. 

Large  l2mo,  cloth,  $1 .75  net:  hy  mail,  $1 .85. 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Nc»  York.  N.Y. 


CI  a  55111  eel    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

WANTED  IDE.VS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers,  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  Jl. 000,000  in  prizes  of- 
fered. Send  sketch  lor  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  lour  Guide  books  free. 
I'.itenta  advertl'ted  free.  \'ictor  J.  Evans 
&  Co.,  759  .Ninth,  Washington,  U.  C. 

P.VTENTS.    yicnd  sketch  or  model  for  pre- 
liminary  examination.     Highest    references. 
Hcst  results.     Promptness  assured. 
WAT.SQN  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
of  Conception."  This  form,  book  and  infor- 
mation sent  free.  Lancaster  &  .Mlwine, 
211  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NISCELLANEOVS 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR —A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  11  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  t>cn.  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  ncd  one.  Booklet  Kree.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  r.eeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


UNCLE  SAM  WANTS  Men-Women -Girls, 
18oro\-er,  as  ^o\-emment  clerks.  $95  Month. 
Write  immediately   for  list   positions  , open. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  Y117,  Rochesur,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR   S.\LF 
Store  and  Apartment  Building 

Desirable  confer  on  main  business  street 
in  Pittstield,  Mass.  Contains  lOStoresr 
64  .Apartments,  Offices  and  Rooms  all 
occupied — tjross  yearly  income  J25,000. 
A  good  future  and  splendid  investment 
— price  right  for  quick  sale. 

Inquire  of  England  Btothers 


WE  MAKE  SPECI.\L   CONTRACTS  for 

exclusive  territory  with  high  class  educated 
men  who  may  earn  J3000  to  J6000  yearly 
selling  our  \isu.-il  Instruction  Equipment  to 
schools  and  libraries.  References  and  cash 
deiKisit  guarantee  nquircd.  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  Dept.  C,  417  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


GET  A  GOV'T  POSITION  through  us. 
Position  or  money  back  guaranty.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  16  to  60,  needed 
in  Washington  and  elsewheie  for  the  years 
of  "reconstruction"  ahead.  We'll  coach  you 
quickly  by  mail  for  Civil  .Ser\'ice  examina- 
tion and  aptx>intment.  I  Permanent;  easy 
hours;  paid  vacations;  higher  salaries.  Our 
free  Bix)k  "RG"  gives  list  of  positions; 
WRITE  for  it. 

W.VSHINGTON  CIVIL  SERVICE 

SCHOOL 

2070  Marden  Bldg.,  \V.\SHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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Bear  This  Fact  In  Mind: 

*HERE  is  a  Winther  model  of  the  correct  size,  capacity 
and  power  for  every  need  of  the  nation  at  peace  or  at 
war. 

Winther  is  the  one  complete  line  of  high  grade  motor  trucks 
produced  in  this  country.  It  consists  of  Winther  standard 
rear  drive  units,  seven  models  from  one  and  one-half  to  seven 
tons  capacity,  and  Winther-Marwin  Four  Wheel  Drive  units, 
seven  models  from  one  and  one-half  to  seven  tons. 

From  these  fourteen  chassis,  every  need  can  be  supplied  for 
the  user  of  a  single  truck  to  the  user  of  the  largest  fleets. 

The  two  smaller  Winther  Trucks,  the  one  and  one-half  ton 
capacity  in  both  rear  and  four  wheel  drive,  are  especially  pro- 
duced for  agricultural  use.  They  fill  the  greatest  need  of  the 
nation  today — a  real  farm  motor  vehicle.  The  tread  of  this 
truck  fits  the  track  of  the  farmer's  wagon;  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  the  truck  for  mountainous  regions  where  the 
width  of  many  roads  is  restricted.  "Marwin"  means 
Winther  four-wheel-drive. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  will  go  anywhere  a  team  can  pull  an  empty 
wagon.  Selling  at  a  price  which  makes  them  available  to  an\  farmer 
who  should  use  a  truck,  there  is  no  compromise  in  quality — they  em- 
body every  Winther  principle. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  smaller  Winther  models  are  the 
production  of  builders  of  the  highest  grade  trucks  produced  in  America — 
and  they  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  Winther. 

WINTHER  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 
Department  J  KENOSHA,  WIS. 
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Temperature  has  a  definite 
effect  upon  health. 


Upon  the  ability  of  man  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  varying  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold  depends  to  a  large  extent  the 
condition  of  his  bodily  health. 

This  accounts  for  the  universal 
interest  in  temperature.  People  want 
to  know  *'How  cold  it  is?"  or  "How 
warm  it  is?"  because  of  that  instinc- 
tive feeling  that  scientific  guidance  in 
this  particular  is  necessary. 

Here  Tyccs  Thermometers  step  to 
the  aid  of  humanity. 

They  direct  with  precision  our  con- 
trol of  the  heat  factors  in  life. 

These  heat  conditions  affect  our 
health  during  our  hours  of  work,  rest 
and  leisure.  Proper  control  of  them 
means  healthfully  heated  homes,  offices, 
factories;  well  cooked  food  prepared 
without  waste;  fewer  calls  on  the  doc- 
tors now  overworked  in  the  task  of 
keeping  the  nation  well. 

With  Tyccs  Thermometers  as  a 
guide  in  temperature  factors  you  are 
assured  of  accuracy,  vital  indeed  in 
temperature  indications. 

Manufactured  by  an  organization 
that  produces  over  8000  instruments 
to  measure  and  control  heat  conditions, 
Tyccs  Thermometers  represent  a  point 
in  development  invaluable  to  a  nation 
bent  upon  living  less  wastefully  and 
more  scientifically. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 
There's  a7yco5or?t>j'/c?rTherniorneter  for  Every  Purpose 
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Speed  Up  Production 

The  Factory  at  Your  Fingers^  Tips 


IT'S   difficult   these 

A    days  to  make  good 
promised  deliveries  with 
present  shortage  of  man 
power  and  shipping  con- 
gestion—but you  can  stimulate 
production  by  keeping  records 
efficiently.    You  can  master  many  conditions 
peculiar  to  to-day  if  your  records  tell  instantly 
the  condition  of  any  order,  at  any  time. 


Visible  Record  Equipment 

does  this.  Occupies  little  space — visualizes  your  factory 
orders,  and  flashes  before  your  eye  the  condition  of 
every  order — each  operation,  time  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture from  each  depart- 


Handling  Production  Recordt  on  a  RAND 
low-inclined  desk  stand. 


Thit  it  how  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
handlee  its  employees '  record: 


ment.  You  know  which 
rnachines  are  active  — 
which  idle.  You  can 
plan,  route  and  dispatch 
advantageously — you 
can    follow    these    from 

your  desk.      You  can  keep  an  efficient      without  handling  or    removing 
perpetual    inventory;    a  stock   record;      card.     Simply  hft  card  and  tht- 

a  list  of  parts  showing  location      information  is  before  you. 

in  stock  room;  employees'  rec- 
ords; take  off  shortage  reports 

in  minimum  time;  prevent  over- 

Hiying    of    material.        These 

things    RAND    Equipment    is 

doing    today    in    hundreds    of 

businesses,  and    just    as   easily 

it  can  accomplish  such  results 

for  you. 

Here's  a  RAND  Card  Record 

Machine     carrying    a     RAND 

S.  O.  S.  Panel — the  vital  data 
on  each  card,  in  plain 
view;  missing  card  sig- 
nalled by  "Card  Out." 
transparent  signals  in 
seven  distinctly  differ- 
ent colors  may  be  used 
for  classifying  your  rec- 
ords, thus  greatly  in- 
creasing their  efficiency. 
Record  information  or 
refer   to    your    records 


Visible  Record  Equipment 
is  Indispensable,  too,  in 
Credit,  Sales,  Purchas- 
ing and  Accounting 
Departments. 

RAND  users  now  represent 
every  line — and  all  continue 
buying  more  and  more  equip- 
ment. If  you  want  to  hasten 
production  and  insure  future 
orders  by  making  got>d  n^ns  on 
promised  deliveries,  vou  need  a 
RAND  —  need  it  badly.  Wrin- 
on  your  business  letterhead  for 
interesting  infonnation  on  pro- 
duction records  now  handleil 
with  R.A.ND  Equipment. 
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By  Their 
Fruits 


"By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 

One  of  the  fruits  of  Chris- 
tian Science  is 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper 

Here  you  see  the  power  and 
value  of  Truth  and  Principle 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  world. 

You  see  a  newspaper  with- 
out sensationalism,  gossip, 
unsavory  details,  exaggera- 
tion or  falseness.  And  yet — 
or  rather  because  of  it  —  a 
highly  interesting  and  edify- 
ing newspaper.  The  Monitor 
is  all  the  more  interesting 
because  its  readers  know  that 
what  they  read  is  true,  and 
therefore  has  a  real  bearing 
upon  their  thought  and  lives. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  $9.00  a  year  by  mail,  or  maybe 
obtained  at  news  stands,  hotels  and 
Christian  Science  reading-rooms. 
A  monthly  trial  subscription  by 
m.iil  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
75c ;   a  Single  copy  for  3c  stamp. 

THE  CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 

BOSTON  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  publimhera  of  all  authorized 
Christian  Scj«nc«  Iitoraturm 


filll  Beiterlbiir 
iJrosition. 

Prepare  for   n    lurnianent    insitun    imw  and   aft.T 

the  War.    Railway  Traflii;  Inspectors  are  always  in   line 

tor   advancement.      No    a*re    limit-only    common    school 

.(lucation  required  and  three  months'  home  study.    Mighty 

j"'od  salary  and  expenses. 

A  Railway  Traffic   Inspector  safeguards  the  lives  of  the 

Miblic  and  protects  his  company's  interests— an  important 

Mosition.     He  s  paid   to   travel  and  observe.    Works   for. 

und  only  in  connection  with,  railroad  officials— that's  why 

he's  bound  to  f^ain  a  position  of  trust. 

Hundreds  needed  richt  now— tiiousands  later.    Study 

■or  only  three  months- we'll  arranKe  for  the  position. 

Delay  never  secured  anyone  a  better  position— but 

action   will   do   it— immediate   action.     Booklet 

I)--l  tells  all-wntf  tujuy.     .Aiiiiies^. 


■  BECOME  A 

Lawyer 

^tudy  At  Home.    Lepally  trained  men  win 

KjiiKh  positions  and  bi«r  success  in  business 

is>  and  publiclife.  Greater  opportunities  now 

Yhan  ever.    Be  a  leader.    Lawyers  earn 

$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  (ruide  you  step  by  step.    You  can 

train  at  homedurinKsparetime.  Weprepar« 

you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money 

I  refunded  nccordinir  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  If 

ilissall.ilied.      DeBree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 

ihousands  of  aucccsaful  atudenta  enrolled. 

Iaiw  cost,  easy  torma.  Fourteen-volume  Law 

Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.    Get  our  valu- 

ible  IM-page  "Ijiw  Guide"  and    'Evidence" 

ixiku  free.     Send  for  them— NOW. 

L.SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  1252.LA  ChicaKo.  III. 

A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  L^r'^erl^a 

tlioroiigli.  complete,  and  simplified  IurIi  school 
I  nurse  that  you  can  finish  in  two  years.  Heels  all  col- 
Itiie  entrance  requirements.  Prepared  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  bookjct  and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  what- 
ever.    Write  tod.iy—  now. 

Amfrifan  School  of  Corrf ^pondfiirt.        Dfpl  H2409.  ChlciKO,  U.  S.  A. 
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SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

3'20  Paffn:  Illantrsted;  Clotb 

Hy  WISFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

SEX   FACTS   MADE  PLAIN 

What  t\tn  vomit:  nun  and  tvtn  yount  woman  shoold 
linow— What  e\en  »oung  hui^nd  and  rttn  roong 
wiff  should  know— What  tjtr>  parrni  should  know. 

1.,!,:.   ,,,nU,il.-   .1    ..■•nm,:,i.:r,o„,   ...,    r.-,.-.,.,r, 

PUB    CO.,    120fi  Winslon  Rld|..   Philadrlphi* 
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ihe  School 
ofNoitional  Rep>utatioii 

Soldiers-  Sailors 
Aiteniioii! 

IF  you  plan  to  enter  business,  be 
prepared.  Only  trained  men 
are  sent  to  the  front.  This  has 
been  a  business  training  school 
for  over  50  years  and,  -with  its  fac- 
ulty of  specialists,  can  help  you. 
Bulletin  giving  courses,  rates,  etc., 
sent  on  request  to  any  part  of  the 
Vk^orld. 

332  BoyUton  St. ,  Boston,  Mass. ,  U.S.A. 


Easiest  W^/ 

To  Become      / 

A  NURSE  !V 
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Learn  at  Home!  t^i/°l 

calak>(rand32  Ijesson  l'iu.-«i  to  nr.'vc  tliat 

wrcan  leach  you  bymnil  t  •  lH-iiTrninfdNur»«.  System  foanded 20 

years  airo  by  Dr.OJ.  l*,-rkTiis.  Thotisandaof  auccrfutfulntudenU. 

Earn  $18  to  $30  per  Week. 
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.:  The  Pathrinder,  Box  56,  Washington, 0.G, 


orthwester 

UNIVERSITY— 

Evanston  —  Chicago 

Second  Term  Opens  Dec.  jo,  igiS 

Courses  of  study  arrangi-d  to  meet  the  needs  of 
men  returning  from  Army  Cam  fs  &n(\  discharged 
from  the  Students'  .Army  Training  Corps. 
Recognition  will  be  given  to  Military  Training 
in  adjustmg  programs. 

Thomas  F.  Holg.\tk.  President  ad  interim 
\orttnvo«tt'rn  fniversity  Building   -   -   Chicago 
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Jntrodvicing 


NON  SKID  AND 
RIBBED  TRKAD 


A  PRODUCT  upon  whose  exceptional  quality 
have  been  concentrated  the  experience  and 
resources  of  a  long-established  manufacturer,  with 
a  daily  plant  capacity  of  five  thousand  tires. 

5,000  Mile  Guarantee 


THE   McGRAW  TIRK  &  RUBBER  CO.  -'    East  Palestine,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  J^neumu/ic  Tires,  Motor  Truck  Tires  and  Inner  Tubes 
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When  Prices  Drop 


PEACE  means  readjustments  in 
prices,  wages  and  commercial 
policies.  The  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  is  ready  at 
all  times  to  discuss  the  effects  of 
these  changes  on  the  business 
problems      of     its      customers. 


A  New  Commerce 
Book 

Now  ready  for  distri- 
bution, a  study  of  post- 
war problems  entitled 
"When   Prices    Drop." 


National  Barikof  Connnfrce 
iiiNevvX);rk 


Capital,   Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  $45,000,000 


O  S 
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The  Key 
To  Success 


Memorj^ 
^  /)^(?  Basis 

^owledop 


The  secret  of  busi' 
ne3S  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  abihty 
to  remember.    I  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible  I 
rlasaificd  index  from  which  you  can  | 
instantly  select  thoughts,   facts. 
liEnri-.s,   names,  faces.  Enable?  you  | 
to     conc«ntrat«,     develop    *«lf  >  control, 
overcomo     bashfulnosft.     think  on     your  | 
foot,  addrosB  an  audlonc*.  (lasy.  Simple. 
'Ihe     result   of    20  ye&rs*  experieaco  de- | 
vflopintf  memories  of  thoufuuids. 

_  ~^^^^    Wrifa  TnJaw    '<"■  f"^"^*  booklet  "How  to  | 

Prof,  ^^fcj  write  loaay  Kemember-  and  Cop»- 
Menry  ^^^^^  rightod  Momory  T«st,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
Dickson  ^^^    FRhK  bouk.  "How  To  Speak  In  Public.'^ 

I'rincipal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,  1754  Heant  BUg.,  Chiea(0,  111, 


I 


'  \\     ■IVTKODVCTIOX    TO 

r  .V  1  T  A  R  I .«  X  I  9  M  " 

By  Dr.  Samuel   M.  Crothers.  and  other  Uni- 
tarian 5>ermons  S  K  .\  T  F  R  E  K  on  application  to 
Mr<.  C.  \V,  Gerould,  i86  Upland  Road,   Cambridge.  Mass. 


STAND.\RD     DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 

plain  t'.  iitc  man  oi  W'.inan  who  investigates. 


''The  gift  that 
gave  our  boy 
the  greatest 
happiness" 


MAN  Y  thousands  of  parents 
will  tell  you  that  The 
American  Boy  magazine  isthe 
best  liked  Christmas  gift!  It 
lasts  all  the  year,  providing 
constantly  returning  friends 
for  jrour  boy,  cultivating  in 
his  impressionable  mind  a 
taste  for  the  best  readingprt?- 
parcd  by  men  who  knowooys; 
who  know  not  only  what  they  should  read  ftu/w/za^///ev  will  read/  The  American 
Boy  is  unlike  any  other  publication  and  its  boy-building  policy  is  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  librarians,  religious  authorities,  and  the 
most  distinguished  educators.    It  is  read  by  over  500,000  boys  each  month. 


AmericanBoy 


'The Biggest,  Brightest, 
Best  Magazine  for 
Boys  in  all  the  World" 


molds  your  boy  by  raisinsr  his  ideals,  tiiiickening  his  ambition  and  correctly  flzins  his  stand- 
ards. Stories  are  clean  and  wholesome  and  carry  a  uood  moral,  but  do  not  preach.  They  stir 
a  boy  to  think  and  show  skill,  couraKe  and  resourcefulness.  It  is  a  powerful  influence  for 
positive  uood/    From  cover  to  cover  everj'  issue  will  appeal  to  fathers  and  mothers. 

Departments  instruct  in  electricity,  manual  trainiog,  science,  phototraphy,  hunting,  trap- 
pinif,  fishintr,  woodcraft,  /oolojfy,  bird  study— and,  everythinK  made  plain  by  hundreds  of 
photoL'raphs  and  drawiiiL's.  Your  l)oy  will  find  constant  delikjht  in  Dan  Beard's  monthly 
|)aiie  about  tin-  outdoors  and  A.  Ncely  Hall's  patjc  "For  Uoys  to  Make." 

Ni'Xt  year's  projrram  Is  the  bijrsrest  and 
broadest  in  The  American  Boy's  nearly  20 
years  of  publication.  It  covers  the  widt; 
world— everything  the  modern,  irrowinjj 
boy  should  read  and  know  about 

Realize  what  The  American  Boy  can  be  to  your 
hoy,  then  send  In  liis  subscripilon,  beglnnlnff 
with  the  sparkling  1918  Christmas  number.  Or. 
subscribe  for  some  boy  you  want  to  help. 

S900    '■y*'-    Twenty  cants 
""^M^^    a  copy  on  ncws-ctAnda 

•  Send  direct  to  the  publishers 

The  Sprague  Publishing  Company 
289  American  Buildina  Detroit,  Mick. 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODA  Y  [ 

■ 

THE  BPKAOUE  FUBLIBHINO  OOMrANT  | 

No.  289  American  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Kleh.  I 

Herewith  find  12,  for  which  send  The  American  Boy  for     ' 
one  year,  beKlnnlni;  with  the  December,  UI8,  litue  to  ' 


yamt^ 


SI.  and  No.. 


Ctiv  and  State^ 


Are  You  Earning 

Biu  Payt 

You  can  rise  to  a  bigger  position  if  you  will 
only  prepare  for  it.  The  demand  for  trained 
men  now  is  tremendous,  and  will  remain  bo 
after  the  war.  The  need  is  for  men  possess- 
ing special  business  training  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  modem  executive  practice. 
Are  you  awake  to  the  opportunit  ee?  Big  pay 
awaits  every  man  who  can  direct  reBponsible 
work.  LaSalle  Extension  University's  large 
staff  of  experts  has  helped  thousands  of  men 
and  women  to  quick  advancement.  Why  put 
in  years  of  hard  grinding  "experience"  to 
gain  what  LaSalle  experts  can  give  you  in  a 
few  months'  training  at  home,  by  mail.  No 
interference  with  your  present  duties.  Mod- 
erate cost;  convenient  tenns.  Mark  with  an 
"X"  below  the  kind  of  position  you  want. 
Send  for  full  particulars  and  our  valuable 
book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One",  free. 
Sending  this  coupon  is  the  first  6tep  to  a 
bigger  income.    Do  it  row. 

D 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Oflicial,   Manaiterial,  Sales  and 
Executive  positions  in  Business. 
HIGHKR  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  a.^  Auditors.  Comptrol- 
lers,  ("ertified  Public  Accountants,  t^ost  Ac- 
countants, etc. 

BUSINESS  LETTER-WRITING: 
(New  Course)  Training  for  positions  as  House 
Correspondents.    Supervisors    of    Correspon- 
dence, Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspondence 
Critics.  Letter  Executives;  and  in  the  nandling 
of  all  special  correspondence  ^credits,  collec- 
tions, sales,  adjustments,  etc.)  m  which esrpcrt 
letter  writinu  abilityis  required. 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  RAILWAY 
TRAKKU":    TraininK  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers,  Traffic  Re- 
perts,  etc. 
LAW: 

Training  for  admission  to  bar  anil  executive- 
business    positions    requiring    legally- trained 
men.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
l-'inancial  Institutions.  Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
Officers.  Financial  Managers,  etc. 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Training  for  positions  as  Business  Correapon- 
dents.  Business  Literature  and  Copy  Writers. 
COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  popitions  as  Foreign  Corrospon- 
dentwith  Span  sh-Spoaking  Countries. 
EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Trainnigin  the  art  of  forceful,  effective  speech 
—Ministers.  Saloeman,  Fraternal  Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, etc. 
BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping  Positions. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The  WurUi's  Oreatest  F.xsenxion    I'nivcrsitv" 
Oept.  12S2-RA         Chicago,  Illinois 
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Telling  What  People  Are  Like 
From  What  They  Look  Like 


CONSCIOUSLY  or  unconsciously,  most  of  us  try  to  make  some  sort 
of  appraisal  of  the  people  we  meet.     But   in   the   light  of   better 
acquaintance,  how  often  do  your  first   impressions  or  estimates 
of  others  turn  out  to  be  utterly  wrong? 

The  writer  of  this  article  says  that  until  recently,  inability  to  size 
people  up  was  his  "blind  side" — he  was  constantly  finding  himself 
fooled  in  people;  constantly  trusting  the  wrong  men  and  making 
similar  mistakes  in  dealing  with  others — simply  because  he  was  a 
poor  judge  of  human  nature. 

Then  one  evening  he  had  an  experience  that  opened  his  eyes — he 

stumbled  across  a  little  secret  that  now 
enables  him  to  "read"  people  almost  like 
print,  the  minute  he  lays  eyes  on  them;  he 
can  now  look  into  people  and  through  them; 
instead  of  merely  at  them. 

It's  all  in  knowing  the  simple  alphabet  of 
outward  signs — what  they  are  and  what  they 
mean!     Here  is  the  story. 


I 


"It's  all  in  knowing 
the  simple  alphabet  of 
signs — what  they  are  and 
what  they  mean." 


V  till  be- 
gan with 
an  experience 
in  Montreal, 
where  I  had 
gone  on  busi- 
ness. 

One  even- 
ing I  accept- 
ed an  invita- 
tion to  hear 
a  talk  by  Dr. 
Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford.  As  I  had  often 
heard  of  her,  and  of  her  remarkable  ability  to 
read  character — her  knack  of  instantly  and 
accurately  appraising  people  that  she  had 
never  before  seen  or  heard  of — I  was  some- 
what curious. 

The  talk  was  before  a  gathering  of  business 
and  professional  men.  At  the  close  of  her 
lecture,  Dr.  Blackford  asked  her  audience  to 
choose  two  of  its  members  as  subjects  for  a 
demonstration  in  character  reading. 

The  two  men  were  chosen,  and  went  to  the 
platform.  From  the  enthusiasm  shown  by 
the  audience,  it  was  plain  that  there  was 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  situation. 
Both  men  were  introduced  as  doctors.  One 
was  big,  broad-shouldered,  commanding.  The 
other  was  a  small  man,  and  quite  unassuming. 
Dr.  Blackford  began  with  her  analysis. 
Both  men,  of  course,  were  absolute  strangers 
to  her.  She  told  the  big  man  that  he  was 
keen,  practical,  resolute,  determined,  aggres- 
sive and  domineering;  that  he  could  handle 
men  well,  especially'  those  considerably  below 
him  in  intelligence;  that  he  had  a  very  keen 
financial  sense,  and  would  make  a  commercial 
success  of  whatever  he  undertook.  She  told 
him  that  he  pushed  his  way  to  achievement 
over  obstacles,  and  that  he  could  and  would 
give  pain  to  others,  without  suffering  sympa- 
thetically himself. 

She  told  the  other  man  that  he  was  kind, 
sympathetic,  big-hearted,  agreeable, unassum- 
ing, intensely  devoted  to  the  scientific  and 
humanitarian  aspects  of  his  work,  but  not 
particularly  successful  in  money  matters. 
\iul  warned  him  that  his  sympathies  were  so 
acute  tiiat  he  would  not  be  \cr>'  successful  in 
liandling  others,  and  that  he  was  deficient  in 
financial  acumen. 

Dr.  Blackford  was  creating  a  sensation.  In 
concluding  her  analysis  of  the  big  man,  she 
siiid:  "Wliue  you  may  make  a  commercicd 
success  of  almost  any  lino  of  work  you  mii;ht 
undertake,  my  advice  to  you  would  be  that 
general  contracting  and  building  would  atVord 
tlu'  best  opportunities  for  yiAu-  particular 
talents  and  abilities." 


The  whole  audience  seemed  to  gasp  at  this. 
The  big  man  turned  to  her  and  demanded 
rather  truculently:  "Then  you  don't  think  I 
would  be  a  success asa  physician  or  surgeon?" 

Dr.  Blackford  looked  him  straight  in  the 
eye  and  replied;  "As  I  have  said,  you  would 
make  a  financial  success  at  anvthing  you 
undertook,  but  you  would  be  far  more  suc- 
cessful professionally  in  the  vocation  I  ha\e 
suggested." 

In  the  face  of  the  big  doctor's  obvious  pros- 
perity, Dr.  Blackford's  verdict  that  his  place 
was  in  business  and  not  in  medicine  seemed 
far  afield.  But  my  host,  who  had  known  both 
men  for  years,  told  me  tiiat  her  analysis  of 
each  had  hit  the  nail  cxacth'  on  the  head. 
Also  I  heard  the  same  remark  from  others 
near  me. 

The  big  man,  while  he  had  made  consider- 
able money,  was  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
"butcher."  His  financial  success  had  been 
due  to  business  acumen,  and  not  to  medical 
skill.  The  other  man — exactly  as  Dr.  Black- 
ford had  summed  him  up — was  a  thorough- 
going physician  but  a  wocfulK'  poor  business 
man. 

What  I  had  just  seen  struck  me  with  all  the 
force  of  a  brand  new  disco\  cry. 

The  practical  dollars-and-cents  value  of  be- 
ing able  to  "read"  people  at  sight  the  way 
Dr.  Blackford  had  done  was  simply  amazing 
in  its  possibilities.  Think  of  looking  at  a  man 
or  woman  you  never  saw  before  and  instantly 
spelling  out  from  their  looks  points  and  traits 
that  ordinariK'  arc  discowred  onl\'  through 
long  acciuaintancc.  Tiiink  ol  the  advantage 
it  would  gi\e  in  .selling  work.  Think  of  the 
breaks  and  mistakes  it  would  save  in  any 
kind  of  business  dealings,  in  choosing  and 
making  friends,  in  any  kind  of  contact  with 
others. 

I  had  always  l>een  a  little  weak  in  this 
respect.  I  was  constantly  finding  nnsclf 
fooled  in  my  estimate  of  people — conslantK 
trusting  the  wrong  men — constantly  mi.staking 
mere  plausibility  for  real  ability  and.  depend- 
ability— constantly  getting  otT  on  the  wrong 
track  in  luy  dealings  with  others — simply,  be- 
cause I  was  a  jxior  judge  of  human  nature. 

Dr.  Blackford's  convincing  demonstration 
made  me  le.ili/.c  my  "blind  side"  more  kwiiK 
than  ever.  I  immediateK  made  up  my  mind 
to  find  out  the  secret  of  k)oking  itUo  f^eoplo 
and  throunh  them,  instead  of  merely  aJ  them. 
Right  thou  and  there — before  Dr.  Blackford 
had  left  the  plat  formal  got  my  host  to  hunt 
up  some  one  who  could  introduce  me  to  her. 
I  Wanted  to  ask  s»>me  i)uostions. 

Iniaj^ine  nn-  surprist>  when  I  ft)und  that 
Dr.  Blackford  had  recenlK  boiled  the  whole 


tiling  down  into  seven  short  printed  lessons 
that  anyone  anywhere  can  learn  in  a  few  half- 
hours  of  easyH'hair  study.  Also  I  was  told 
that  these  seven  iess^jns,  eac'i  m  the  form  of  a 
hanfly  little  b<Xik,  would  Ijc  sent  on  approval, 
without  (  harge,  for  free  examination. 

Before  I  went  to  Ix-d  that  night,  I  got  ofiT  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Blackford's  publishers.  When  ) 
looked  the  leswjns  o\er  after  they  came.  1 
was  like  a  boy  with  a  new  toy.  They  were 
absolutely  fascinating — as  al>sorbing  as  a 
good  detective  story,  and  as  easy  to  under- 
stand; no  hard  stud> — the  whole  secret  ex- 
plained in  interesting  pictures  and  simple 
directions  that  I  couldn't  go  wrong  on.  It's 
all  in  knowing  what  I  call  the  simjjle  alphabet 
of  character  signs — the  stor\  told  by  mouth, 
nose,  chin,  e>es,  voice,  gestures,  and  similar 
outward  indications  of  the  inner  personality 
— a  story  that /.an  never  be  camouflaged. 

My  first  evening's  study  of  those  lessons 
taught  me  i>ointcrs  that  1  was  able  to  begin 
using  right  away,  in  my  daily  .contact  with 
others.  The  rest  was  nicreh'  a  matter  of  a 
little  more  study  and  a  little  more  practice. 

Meeting  people  immediateK  took  on  a  brand 
new  interest — gauging  the  pcrsonalit\  ,  tastes, 
mental  traits,  ten^x-rament  and  other  quali- 
ties of  each  man  or  woman  has  a  fascination 
that  one  can  never  tire  of. 

But  the  big  thing  has  been  the  business 
side  of  it.  For  example,  just  last  week  1  had 
to  go]  before  a  Board  of  Directors  on  a  deal 
that  meant  thousands  of  dollars  to  me  and  to 
my  firm — and  I  know  that  the  thing  that  put 
the  deal  over  was  the  fact  that  1  was  able  to 
size  these  men  up  and  tell  from  their  looks 
just  how  to  handle  each  one.  After  all  is  said 
and  done,  success  or  failure  in  dealing  with 
others  usually  depends  more  on  being  able  to 
"figure  out  \our  man,"  than  on  any  other 
factor. 

On  top  of  all  this,  what  I  have  learned  from  Dr. 
Blackford's  Course  in  Cliaractcr  Reading  has  given  me 
a  new  insight  into  mysrlf — a  better  ir  ■'-•  •--fling  of 
my  capabilities  and  limitations.     And!  l.th<-s< 

two  things — kiiowini;  vourie// and   km-  ri — an- 

two  of  Uie  biggest  factors  of  success  in  all  human 
relations. 

.All  in  all. — and  from  a  strictly  busin- ■  nint — I- 

consider  this  knack  »f  being  able  to  r<..  ter  one 

of  the  most  valuable  things  I  evi  i  n.iiui-o.  The 
instance  just  mentioned  about  the  Board  of  Directors 
is  only  one  of  dozens  of  cases  where  it  has  helped  put 
money  in  ray  pocket. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  concerns  as  the  Scott 
Paper  Company,  the  Baker-  Vawter  Company,  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing!  Comiiany 
and  othi-rs  have  sought  Dr.  Blackford  as  counselor,  or 
that  thousands  of  heads  of  large  corporations,  sales- 
men, cnginc<-rs.  physicians,  bankers,  and  |  educators 
have  studied  her  Course,  and  say  that  the  benefit 
derived  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  them? 

Send  No  Money 

The  biggest  surprise  about  Dr.  Blackford's  Course 
you  haven't  read  yet — and  that  is  the  pnce.  If,  after 
examining  the  seven  lessons  in  your  own  home)  \-ou 
decide  to  k(x>pthri Course-, you  need  only  send  Js  in  full 
payment.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  .the 
Course-,  send  it  back  and  \-ou  will  owe  :    ■' 

Vou  take  no  risk  and   you   liave  e\  i  ■  gain, 

so   mail   the   coupon,   before   this    n  ni.. differ    is 

withdrawn. 

FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON 

Independent  Corporation 

Division  of    Business  Exlucation 

Dept.  B-2312, 1 19  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Pubiiihcn  of  Thf  Indfpfndrnt  ^an.i  Harprr's  li  <y+i\ 

Pleaae    send    me    Dr.    Blackford's  Coarse  of   wrvm 

'  •      "    ■      ■;      ■     ^   Charact  -.'it."     I  will 

to  you  \>  dai'k  after 


Name . 
.\ddres< 


t)  J  lU'    i.ucKuy    I  nicest  joi    i  n-ci-iinn-i     i  i,    /vio 


She  paid 
the  price 


of  Victory 


^  r^HE  Huns  were  invading  the  land,  beating  back  the  defend- 
1  ers  of  civilization.  Salammbo  alone  held  the  power  to 
dismay  the  Barbarians — if  she  would  pay  the  price!  How  could 
one  weak  woman  turn  back  the  hordes  of  the  enemy?  What 
was  the  price  which  patriotism  demanded  that  she  pay?  And 
when  she  paid  it—? 

Follow  this  powerful  plot  in  SAIAMMBO,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  romances  ever  written — a,  story  which  will  transport 
you  to  the  mysterious  and  fascinating  Orient;  picture  for  you  a 
strange  land  with  its  barbaric  luxury,  its  immoderate  appetites, 
its  monstrous  deities;  show  you  the  amazing  ceremonies  of  the 
worship  of  Moloch  and  Astarte ;  describe  for  you  how  the  people 
lived  and  fought  and  loved. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  irresistible  stories  offered  you 
in  the  works  of  France's  great  writer  of  realism  and 
romance.  You  may  now  examine  his  complete  works 
in  your  own  home. 

Tlie   Fascinating'  AVorKs  of 

Gustave  Flaubert 

Ten  volumes  which  contain  some  of  the  greatest  of  all  French 
writings.  Flaubert  was  the  originator  of  realism  in  French  litera- 
ture. He  is  supreme  in  the  art  oi  word  -  painting.  He  creates 
characters  wliich  fascinate  j-ou  and  tells  their  stories  with  a 
vividness   and    power    that   are    irresistible. 


Vivid   Picttires 
o^  FrencH   I^ife 

T  li  e  s  e  womlcrful  stories  describe 
French  life  intimately — the  gaiety  and 
daring  of  the  Parisienne,  the  intimate 
secrets  of  tlie  demi-monde,  the  simple 
existence  of  the  peasants.  MADAME 
ROV'ARY  is  the  world's  masterpiece 
of  naturalistic  romance.  It  tells  the 
story  of  its  characters,  their  ideals  and 
aspirations,  their  frailties  and  falls, 
with  wonderful  frankness,  t-  ili,  and 
power.  SKNTIMRNTAL  EDUCA- 
TION constructs  a  perfect  image  of 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  in  I'aris, 
evading  none  of  their  problems,  veil- 
ing none  of  their  faults,  telling  all  the 
truth  whether  it  illustrates  the  lofty 
or  the  l)ase  in  human  nature.  Every 
one  of  the  many  stories  in  this  great 
set  has  an  individual  charm,  both  for 
its  subject  matter  and  for  its  style. 
( )nie  you  read  Flaubert,  you  will  al- 
ways delight  in  llie  f.iscination  of  his 
wiitings. 


R-omance 
Never  Surpassed 

The  romances  of  Flaubert  have  held 
the  world  of  Book-Lovers  enthralled. 
'J"he  development  of  their  magnificent 
plots,  their  beauty  and  power  of  ex- 
j)ression,  their  frankness  and  courage, 
make  them  incomparable.  Nothing  in 
all  literature "  is  more  superbly  ro- 
mantic than  THE  TEMPTATION 
OF  ST.  ANTONV.  The  gripping 
story  of  the  immoral  HERODIAS 
and  the  beautiful  SALOME  is  told 
with  a  beauty  unsurpassed.  Any  se- 
lection you  make  from  this  wonderful 
set,  whetlier  it  be  THE  CASTLE  OF 
HEARTS,  A  SIMPLE  SOUL,  ST. 
.TULIEN  THE  HOSPITALLER,  or 
any  of  the  many  others,  will  offer 
you  the  same  fascinaUng  cntertain- 
inent  and  superb  literary  form.  For 
Flaubert  never  fails  to  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  his  readers.  Ho  tears  aside 
tlie  veil  of  pretense,  of  propriety,  and 
paints  the  naked  human  soul  in  burn- 
ing words  of  truth,  whether  they 
honor  or  damn. 


10  Volumes 

De  Luxr  Edition 

24  Rotogravarc 

IlliutratioDt 

Only  TraDslation 
of  Flaobcrt 
in  America 

Critical   Essays 

by 

Maupassant 

Arnol,   Brnoetirrc 
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BLISS 

Electrical  School 

Again  open  to  Civilians 

For  over  a  (juarler  of  a  century,  this  institution 
ha.s  bepn  training  men  for  electrical  indiLstries. 

Since  June  1.5,  1918,  tiio  .school  ha.s  been  tilled 
lo  eapaeity  with  soldiers  detailed  by  the  War 
Department  to  receive  an  intensive  course  of 
instruction  for  electrical  position.s  in  the  service. 

Now  that  the  war  ha.s  ended  we  will  open  our 
doors  to  civilians  and  resume  our  regular  con- 
<iensed  course  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Januar>- 
15,  1919.  The  cla.s.s  will  be  graduated  Septem- 
ber 17,  1919.  For  young  men  of  character, 
ambition  and  limited  time.  Over  2,000  grad- 
uates of  this  course  in  Electrical  Engineering 
Complete  in  One  Year  now  have  respon.sible 
electrical  position.s. 

The  school  has  fireproof  dormitories,  dining 
hall,  excellent  laboratories  and  shops,  all  thor- 
oughly equipped. 

Early  applications  necesFao'  becau=e  of  great 
demand  for  admission.     Instire  your  place  in  the 
26th  class.      Catalog  and  application   blank  on 
request.    Address 

BUSS 
ELECTRICAL    SCHOOL 

108  Takoma  Ave. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


LANGUAGES 


OUICKL.V 
LEARNED 


ON     ALU 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


"l.Ske  Lraming  a  tunr— fcHit  ka  ekty."  Our  I>iie  R«cor<Jc 
r«p^at  the  correct  frcctnt  ftod  proouQoikUoQ  uDtil  jou 
know  it.     FudU;  ftnd   friendt  esjoj  Iftngu&ge  etud;  bj  the 

LANGUAGE.PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  LIngulatry 

tTseJ  iTii  recommcndrd  bj  e<luc»tor>  \u  leading  oollr^e. 
F- M.  C  ,  French  Mjlitmry  CoDTersition,  with  r«cordl 
for  ^Q.ai«^l.      WrU«  for  UookUi  and  free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Bldg.    2  W.  46th  Street,  M.Y. 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 


WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  The  Digest  dur- 
ing December.  The  December  7th  issue 
contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each 
school.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs 
and  special  information  lo  any  of  the  institutions 
listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits 
the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality, 
size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be 
considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  is 
possible  and  receive  time-saving  information  by 
writing  to  the  schools  or  direct  to  the 
School  Department  of 

The  Literary  Digest. 

GIRLS'   SCHOOLS  &   COLLEGES 

D.  C Nat'l  Park  Seminary Washington 

II.U Illinois  Woman's  Coll.  ..Jacksonville 

Mo Lindenwood  College St.  Charles 

Ta Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem 

Tknn Ward-Belmont Nashville 

\' A Mary  Baldwin  Seminary . . .  Staunton 

HoUins  College Hollins 

Wis Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

Milwaukee 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

Ai.A Marion  Institute Marion 

N .  .1 Peddie  Institute Hightstown 

N.C Pinehurst  School I'inehurst 

V'A Fishbume  Mil.  School     Waynesboro 

Wis St.  John's  Mil.  Academy.   .   Delafield 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

l.ND Bogue  Institute  for  Stammerers 

Indianapolis 

N.J Bancroft  Training  Sch.     Haddonfield 

N .  V .        Rye  Beach  School  for  Backward 

Children Kye  Beach 

I'A Acerwood  Tutonng  School     .   Devon 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Koalyn 

W  13 North-Westem  School  for 

Stammerer,<;  .Milwaukee 

VOCATIONAL  &  PROFESSIONAL 

111 American  Coll.  of  P.  E Chicago 

N.  Y Institute  of  Musical  Art 

New  York  City 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

iND Culler  Summer  Schools Culver 
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Character  Snap-Shots  That  Give 

Revelations  of  the  Intimate  Lives 

Of  Famous  People 


.^^ 
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IKF^  unexpected  flashlights  which  catch  men  unawares    in 

natural  poses,  this  collection  of  fascinating  stories  reveals 

the   lives  of  men   and   women    famous    in   history — the 

personal    habits,  inclinations,  experiences,  which    indicate  their 

real  characters. 

The  intimate  lives  of  those  people,  whose  public  acts  form  such 
an  important  part  of  history,  are  very  largely  sealed  books  whose 
unknown  contents  if  revealed  would  be  most  significant,  surprizing, 
and  entertaining.     And  they  are  revealed  in  this  new  and  unusual  vol- 
ume.    Here   are   hundreds  of  stories    and  'anecdotes  which    tear    the 
disguises  from  prominent  historical  figures.     The  most  surprizing  and 

interestinp;  phases  of  their  characters,  and  incidents  in  their  lives,  are  revealed.  You 
read  of  their  personal  habits  and  peculiarities,  their  benevcilences  and  follies,  their 
adventures  and  intrigues.  A  great  wealth  of  these  fascinating  side-lights  on  great 
people  is  collected  in  this  big  new  volume — 

Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Foibles  of  the  Great 

Compiled  and  Selected  by  CHARLES  A.  SHRINER 

NOW  ON   THE  PRESS 
Save  Nearly  a  Third  by  Ordering  Before  Publication 

The  most  enlightening  and  interesting  foot-notes  to  history 
are  offered  in  this  work,  for  it  introduces  to  you  in  an  intimate 
and  personal  way  the  men  and  women  of  whom  only  the  public 
life  is  recorded  in  history.  AH  phases  of  the  careers  of  these 
people  are  illustrated  in  these  stories  which  in  brief  and  vivid 
form  describe  incidents  that  speak  volumes  in  commendation 
or  condemnation.  The  incidents  related  are  grouped  together 
into  certain  chronological  periods  so  that  the  reading  of  them 
will  give  a  survey  of  the  character's  whole  life.  Under  Napoleon, 
for  instance,  there  are  twenty-five  sections,  covering  his  life 
from  school-days  to  St.  Helena. 


Court  Secrets.  Memoirs,  Startling 
Revelations 

Thcstoricscontaincdin  tliisvolume 
include  court  secrets  from  all  over 
the  world,  jjersonal  memoirs  never 
intended  for  publication,  experiences 
related  by  confidential  friends  and 
associates,  selections  from  the  little- 
known  writings  of  authoritative 
biographers.  Nearly  400  men  antl 
women  are  represented  in  the  thou- 
sands of  intimate  stories  relatetl 
here.  And  all  the  stories  are  fascina- 
ting, often  disclosing  a  phase  of  the 
character's  life  that  few  ever 
dreamed  of.  This  work  jiiakes  real 
human  men  and  women  out  of'  his- 
tory's celebrities,  whose  jirivate  lives 
have  heretofore  been  shrouded  in 
mystery.  For  entertainment  and 
information  these  stories  are  re- 
markable. 


For  the  History  Reader,  the  Writer, 
the  Story  Lover 

This  volume  is  of  the  greatest  help 
and  interest  to  the  reader  of  historA-, 
giving  as  it  docs  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  history's  great 
characters,  and  with  incidents  that 
influenced  jxiwerfully  the  events  of 
the  time.  The  story  lover  will  be 
fascinated  by  these  authentic  nar- 
ratives that  are  as  gripping  as  any 
fiction.  The  writer  will  find  here  a 
store  of  illustrations,  suggestions  for 
plots,  information  regarding  famous 
piHjplc,  of  immense  value.  For 
everyone  this  volume  will  be  a  help- 
ful reference  work  from  which  to 
get  facts  concerning  prominent 
[H-ople,  a  most  instructive  book  of 
history,  and  a  source  of  unusual 
entertainment. 


A  Few  of  the  4-00  Char- 
acters Included: 

Abraham  Lincoln 
Robert  E.  Lee 
Field  Marshal  Roberts 
General  Kitchener 
Madame  Du  Barr> 
Catherine  de  Medici 
George  Washington 
Disraeli 

Stonewall  Jackson 
U.  S. 'Grant 
Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Admiral  Farragut 
Cromwell 
Moll  Pitcher 
Empress  Josephine 
Patrick  Henry 
Louis  XIV 
Horace  Greeley 
Marie  Antoinette 
Gladstone 
Choale 

Cardinal  Richelieu 
Robespierre 
Catherine  of  Russia 
Queen  Victoria 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Daniel  Webster 
Nicholas  I 

Christina  of  Swcnlen 
General  Marion 

«nH   Hundrrdx  More 

Use  This  Coupon 

f  n  I.  i4.i(i 

FfNK   A   WAGNAI.US 
('OMPANV 


ORDER  NOW  AND  SAVE  NEARLY  A  THIRD 

nus   IS   .1   biK   volume  ot    .ihout  ^l>o  p.ic.--.    boim.l   m  han.isonu'  >  loin       It    is  '        3M-360  l-ourjh  A»c..Nr»  ^  ork 

now    in    the    iiroccss   of    inihliration   iuui    will  lie   rrady  very   .sixin.     Kor   thirty         ^ 
rl.iys   only,   we   offer  a   siwx-ial    .idvamc-of-publiiation    prico.    J1.5"  K.'  »•    <hc       ^ 
n-Riilar  price  upon  pulilication.     Thr  twok  will  be  publislietf  at   I5  ^ 

sold  at  that  price.    For  a  limited  time  we  oflfcr  it   to  you  at  J.J.S''  th    - 

prepaid.    Sign  and  send  the  coupon  attached.     Wlien  the  ho»ik  is  rcaii>  wc       V       mc  the  : 
will  notify  you.  you  will  send  S.vso.  aTid  the  biook  wili  he  sent  to  you.  took  1.  n> 

If  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  it   and 'your   money  will  be  re-        /        and  i-ou  will  rrtund  sli  mont)  t>»id 
fundeii.    Send  the  coupon  NOW.  * 
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TOPICS    -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


MAKING  WAR  ON  OUR  CHIEF  PEACEMAKER 


RIGHTLY  OR  WRONGLY,  he  goes  to  Versailles  to 
represent  America,  and  the  time  has  come,  say  some 
■  of  his  keenest  critics,  to  see  that  our  President  is  not 
l)laced  at  a  disadvantage  at  the  peace  table  by  a  fire  of  fault- 
finding in  the  rear.  The  fact  of  Mr.  Wilson's  going  being 
accepted,  says  such  an 
avowed  jwlitieal  op- 
ponent as  the  JSTew  York 
Tribune  (Rep.), "we can 
uot  afford  to  seem  petty 
about  it."  The  St. 
Louis  Globe  -  Democrat 
(Rep.)  knows  of  noth- 
ing "to  be  gained  for 
our  cause  or  for  the 
dignity  of  the  nation  by 
a  national  controversy  " 
over  it.  The  choice 
having  once  been  made, 
the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.)  likewise 
can  not  see^how  "mat- 
ters would  be  helped  b\- 
a  barrage  of  political 
criticism  following  the 
President  from  Wash- 
ington and  discounting 
his  prestige  in  Paris." 
This  daily,  widely  read 
by  Republicans  and 
(counting  a  Repiiblican 
ex-President  among  its 
contributing  editors,' 
goes  on  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Wilson  "has 
made  himself  —  and 
siu-ely  it  was  not  an  un- 
American  action — the  foremost  spokesman  of  the  forward- 
looking  liberals  of  Europe,"  and  asserts  that  "  if  Woodrow  Wilson 
had  not  gone  to  the  P«>a('e  (\)nferen('e  there  are  long-sul)imTge<l 
millions  on  the  plains  of  (VA>cho-Slovakia,  in  .lugo-Slavia,  in 
Poland,  and  even  in  Russia,  who  would  fe«'l  tiial  a  i)()w<>rful 
friend  on  whom  they  had  confidently  counted  would  b«>  absent." 
So  consistent  a  critic  of  administration  i)oli<'ies  and  perform- 
ances as  the  New  York  (Uohc  (Ind.  Uvp.)  (it'clnres  (liat  flic 
people  of  this  country  "do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their 
l*resident's  devotion  to  great  ideals,"  and  "recognize  he  deems 
himself  embarked  on  a  high  and  noble  enterprise";  it  further 
admits  that  the  honor  paid  America's  chief  in  Europe  is  a  tribute 
to  this  country,  which  should  make  us  proud  and  will  also 
"knit  us  closer  to  our  noighbors  and  partners."     The  politically 
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LEAVING  CONFLICT  HERE  TO 


independent  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  fully  convinced 
that  P*resident  Wilson  "goes  to  the  Peace  Conference  with  the 
full  faith  and  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens." 
The  American  i)eople,  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.  liep.)  is  inclined 
to  believe,  are  dispo.sed  to  trust  President  Wilson  "to  perform 

his  duty  in  his  own 
way."  Influential  Re- 
publican leaders  in  Con- 
gress ad\'ise  party  as- 
.sociates,  still  foaming 
against  Wilson  and 
hoping  to  hamp<'r  hira. 
that  the  people  will  not 
"tolerate  any  meddling" 
in  so  important  a  mat- 
ter.* All  sensible  people, 
according  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.  > 
now  hope  for  "a  calm 
and  dignified  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Repub- 
licans and  everjbody 
else,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United 
States,  when  abroa<l. 
will  not  appear  to  have 
left  a  squabbling  people 
behind."  And  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.),  declaring  that  if 
the  President  succeed."^ 
in  his  "most  difficult 
task''  at  Versailles,  "he 
will  be  wele»med  home 
with  an  enthusiasm 
from  which  even  his 
most  confirmed  crkies 
will  be  able  to  detract  but.  little,"  adds  these  words  of  advice 
to  readers  of  all  parties : 

"Nothing  is  to  be  gained  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  by 
keeping  alive  for  the  wonderment  of  Europe  the  sp«>otaole  of  a 
sullen  and  resentful  volume  of  public  opinion,  revealing  h 
divided  nation  and  a  c(m.>i»xjuently  weakened  power  at  the 
peace  table.  Having  rightly  or  wrongly  determined  to  niake 
liimself  a  central  figun>  at  Versailles,  the  President  is  entitled 
to  the  reenforeement  of  the  American  jxHiple  in  his  effort*  t<> 
bring  about  a  pea<'e  ac<'eptabU>  to  them.  We  n*>«»d  not  foar 
that  any  of  our  immortal  privilege*?  are  to  bo  barter<'d  away, 
nor  any  of  our  fundanient-al  doctrines  and  laws  .set  at  naught. 
Thi>  Pri>sidcnt  is  too  giKid  a  constitutional  lawyer  to  send  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  tn^aty  which  public  opinion  would 
not  permit  thai  body  to  ratify.  While  the  President  is  abroad 
let   us,    therefore,    temporarily   forget    parli/anship   and   rcfrard 
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hia  errand  as  one   Justifying  our   hopes  and    demaudmg  uar 
prayers." 

Yet  the  murmuring  and  dissatisfaction  can  not  be  blinked 
in  any  study  of  the  realities  of  the  situation.  The  Washington 
Post  (Ind.),  calmly  surveying  the  field  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, concludes  that  "for  good  or  ill, 
President  Wilson  leaves  for  Europe 
without  the  united  support  of  the 
American  people."  Tli<'  fnn^cfpiennos 
of  which  it  plainly  sees: 

"When  the  President  goes  into  con- 
ference \vith  the  executive  heads  of  the 
larger  Allied  governments  he  will  find 
that  each  of  them  is  supported  hke  a 
stone  wall  by  the  people  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  shrewdly  called 
an  election  for  December  15  in  order 
to  receive  fresh  from  the  Britisli  people 
a  mandate  to  stand  firmly  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
I)eace  negotiations.  Premier  Clemen- 
eeau  is  the  living  voice  of  France,  and 
France's  aims  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  every  Frenclinian.  Premier 
Orlando  is  backed  by  the  people  of 
Italy  in  a  clear-cut  program.  Thus 
each  of  these  leaders  enjoys  what  Mr. 
Wilson  now  lacks — that  is,  tlie  united 

and   sympathetic    support    of    all    the  people  in  putting  foi'th 
a  clear-cut  national  program. 

"Mr!  Wilson  unquestionably  looms  far  above  any  other 
statesman  in  (>xpressing  the  aspirations  of  th(>  free  and  freed 
peoples  of  the  world.  His  opinions  will  ha\e  immense  weight 
in  the  preliminary  conferences,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Allied  jjremiers  are  not  under  any  illusions  concerning 
American  i)olitics.  They  are  as  well  aware  as  anybody  that 
Mr.  Wilson  was  unfortunate  at  the  November  election,  and 
that  his  spokesmanship  for  America  is  therefore  impaired.  But 
they  are  quite  ready  to  yield  him  the  first  place  as  spokesman 
of  the  enUghtened  sentiment  of  the  world.  It  is  only  when 
specific  peace  arrangements  begin  to  be  considered  that  the 
.\llied  statesmen  will  be  slow  to  yield  in  matters  directly  affecting 
their  national  interests." 

Moreover,  the  Washington  daily  explains  that  "if  Mr.  Wilson's 
l)ower  in  the  conferences  should  be  lacking  because  of  the  lack 
of  consolidated  national  suj)port,  it  will  not  be  entirely  l)ecause 
of  political  dilTerences  in  this  country,  but  i)artly  because  the 
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people  do  not  know  Mr,  Wilson's  Intentions."  It  Is  this  feeling, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  refrained  from  taking  the  people  of  the 
United  States  into  his  confidence  on  a  matter  in  which  they  are 
vitally  interested,  that  explains  the  disappointment  which 
greeted  his  address  of   December  2  and  which  was  manifested 

both  in  Congress  and  in  the  press. 
In  Congress  the  lack  of  cordiality 
shown  to  the  President  was  marked,  say 
all  the  Washington  correspondents. 
Mr.  Wilson,  it  will  be  remembered, 
told  the  Congress  that  he  was  going  to 
Europe  because  of  the  desire  of  the 
Allied  governments  for  his  "personal 
counsel"  in  the  "interpretation  and 
application"  of  his  fom-teen  principles 
of  peace.  The  President  further  as- 
serted that  he  had  sought  to  express 
the  ideals  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
who  have  accepted  his  "statements  of 
them  as  the  substance  of  their  own 
thought  and  purpose."  It  is  now,  he 
said,  his  duty  to  see  to  it  "that  no  false 
or  mistaken  interi)retation  is  put  upon 
them  and  no  possible  effort  omitted  to 
realize  them,"  to  play  his  "full  part 
in  making  good  "  what  oxu*  fighters  "  offered  their' hfe's  blood  to 
obtain."  The  Spokane  Spokesman  Review  (Rep.)  calls  this 
"  disappointinglj'  unreveaUng."  The  Indianapolis  Star  (Rep.) 
calls  this  defense  of  the  trip  to  Europe  "lame  and  almost  insult- 
ing in  its  inadequacy."  Specifically,  says  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.),  the  American  people  have  practically  no  knowledge 
of  what  the  President  "intends  to  say  in  respect  to  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  and  the  league  of  nations;  we  are  quite  ignorant  of 
the  measures  he  will  recommend  for  deUverance  and  safety-  of 
the  Russian  people,  Avhere  the  need  of  immediate  action  is 
imperative;  and  we  are  quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
purposes  concerning  certain  questions  of  ten-itorial  apportion- 
ment in  Europe  which  are  becoming  acute."  The  Kansas  City 
Star  (Ind.)  can  find  in  his  address  "only  the  sUghtest  possible 
reference  to  the  position  to  which  he  intends  to  commit  the 
United  States."  No  one,  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  "can 
honestly  say  whether  he  is  with  the  President  in  his  pohcies,  for 
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— Thomas  iu  the  Detroit  News. 
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tho  President  does  not  reveal  them."  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
(Rep.)  puts  it  this  way:  "one  hundred  and  ten  million  people 
of  the  world's  mightiest  democracy  occupy,  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, a  position  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  President's  class  in 
political  economy  at  Princeton."  Mr.  Wilson,  the  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.  Rep.)  observes,  says  he  is  the  servant  of  the  people, 
then  "the  servant  goes  out  slamming  the  door  in  the  face  of 
the  acknowledged  master,  standing  in  diimh  surprize  and  await- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  errand."  The  8im  insists  that  the 
famous  fourteen  points  are  Wilson's,  but  not  America's.  "The 
rearrangement  of  boundaries  is  Wilson's,"  it  saj's;  "the  tribal 
nations  are, Wilson;  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  Wilson.  The 
President's  utterances  have  rushed  across  the  continents,  like 
an  engine  running  wild  but  drawing  no  load;  no  load,  as  yet, 
of  authoritative  American  acceptation."  The  Evening  Stm,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Wilson's  declaration  that  he  is  going  to  Europe  as 
a  duty  to  those  who  fouglit  to  obtain  the  ideals  which  he  has 
stated,  remains  "convinced  that  some  of  our  nol)le  youth 
fought  and  died  for  something  plainer  than  Wilsonism — for 
their  countrj\"  The  same  daily  is  of  the  opinion  that  95  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  this  country  view  President  Wilson's 
expedition  "with  misgiving  and  dislike."  Aside  from  the  matter 
of  precedent  and  constitutionality,  we  are  told, 

"They  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  propositions  whicli  the 
President  is  going  to  urge  really  express  their  aims  and  purposes 
in  tlip  war  or  in  peace-making.  They  doubt  wliether  these 
propositions — some  or  ail  of  them — represent  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses, the  ideals  or  the  practical  needs  of  the  Euroi)(>an  Allies. 
Tliey,  therefor(\  f(>ar  tluit  opposition,  and  possilily  niisuiidcrstand- 
ing,  may  result  from  the  President's  urgency  of  formulas  which 
accord  with  the  thought  neither  of  Europe  nor  America 

"The  people  feel  that  the  President  is  running  the  risk  of 
humiliating  contradiction  and  even  defeat,  and  the.\-  feel  that 
in  his  person  they  too  may  suffer  a  blow  to  their  just  pride." 

Tho  Sacramento  Bee  (Ind.)  declares  that  there  is  "a  constant- 
ly growing  undercurrent  of  feeling  all  through  this  nation  that 
President  Wilson  is  leaning  toward  leniency  to  the  defeated 
Ilohenzollerns."  Some  correspondents  witness  to  a  similar 
idea  in  Allied  lands.  Carolyn  Wilson  ^^Tites  from  Paris  of  a 
suspicion  among  strong  nationalists  in  France  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
id(\ilism  may  lead  him  t  ward  undue  g(>nerosity  to  the  common 
foe.  A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evcuing 
Sun  hears  that  Allied  statesmen  "are  not  entirely  sure  of  tho 
President,"  and  quotes  from  the   Milan    Corricrc    dclla    Sera: 


"Wilson's  points  contain  generic  affirmations;  they  have  got  to 
be  rendered  more  precise,"  Mr.  Isaac  Marcosson,  in  a  news- 
paper statement  made  after  his  return  from  Europe,  says: 

"There  is  a  feeling  of  apprehension  and  uncertainty  in  Europe 
over  the  departure  of  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  Peace  Conference. 
The  feeling  among  the  politicians  I  can  best  express  this  way — 
'they  don't  want  a  peace  of  phrases;  they  want  a  peace  of 
results.'  " 

But  in  all  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  the  reports  of  an  eager 
desire  for  President  Wilson's  presence  at  the  peace  table  on  the 
part  of  nearlj'  every  nation  and  class  in  Europe  vastly  out- 
number the  hints  of  uneasiness  about  his  coming.  The  London 
press  exprest  a  general  satisfaction  at  his  decision  and  see  the 
old  aloofness  of  the  United  States  at  an  end.  The  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  for  instance,  says  that  the  first  preliminary  to 
peace  is  President  Wilson's  own  interpretation  of  the  principles 
now  accepted  by  all  parties.  The  London  correspondent  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post's  financial  page  reports  "universal 
satisfaction  in  the  city  at  President  Wilson's  project^  ^^sit." 
British  rejoicing  over  the  President's  A-isit  has  also  been  testified 
to  by  British  ^•isitors  in  America,  representatives  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  vying  with  soldiers  and  labor  leaders.  Mr.  Arthur 
Gleason,  both  a  soldier  and  a  worker,  contends,  as  quot^'d  in  the 
New  York  Globe,  that  "the  meaning  of  the  British  labor  program 
is  precisely  the  same  as  the  meaning  of  I'resident  Wilson's  four- 
teen jmints."  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Glohc  and 
Chicago  Daily  News  declares  that  all  through  Franc<>  the  people 
are  looking  to  the  coming  of  our  President  to  ha.st«>n  the  dawn 
of  final  peace.  It  is  noteworthy  that  but  one  ruler  is  named  in 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies: 

"President  Wilson  and  the  American  nation  and  the  Allied 
nations  and  the  chiefs  of  state  at  their  head  have  deserved  well 
of  humanity." 

Romain  Rolland,  the  F>ench  author,  appeals  to  President 
Wilson  as  the  world's  greatest  "moral  authority,"  and  the  one 
man  who  can  ward  off  an  era  of  "bloody  anarchy"  and  "class 
warfare."  "You."  he  says,  in  an  open  lett<T  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
"are  still  at  this  hour  (he  only  one  who  can  speak  alike  to  both 
the  proletariat  and  the  middle  classes  of  all  nations  and  lio  lis- 
tened to  by  them — the  only  one  who  can  to-day  (can  you  still 
to-morrow?)  act  as  an  intermediary  betwetMi  them." 

Every  troublt>d  European  country,  writes  a  Washinpton  c-or- 
respondent  of  the  New  Y'ork  World,  "is  making  a  dead  set  to 
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get  the  President  to  spousor  its  cause  at  the  peace  table."  New 
nations  and  old,  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  Poles,  and  Jugo-Slavs, 
Turkey,  Austria,  and  Luxemburg,  all  have  problems  which 
they  think  the  head  of  the  one  disinterested  nation  can  settle 
to  their  satisfaction.  Even  "Germany  is  inWting  the  President 
to  visit  Berlin,"  but  the  World  Avriter  is  confident  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  going  to  enemy  lands  except  i)erhaps  to  visit  our 
armj-  of  occupation,  and  "the  I'ope  of  having  this  country  chara- 
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— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

pion  the  cause  of  the  defeated  nations  before  the  Peace  Con- 
forence  is  doomed  to  disappointment  likewise." 

The  President's  \isit  to  Europe  is  justified  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  (Rep.)  "as  an  act  of  courtesy  to  associated  and 
enemy  nations."  They  are  entitled,  it  thinks,  to  the  presence 
of  the  only  liiing  man  who  can  interpret  those  peace  proposi- 
tions which  they  have  accepted  but  do  not  understand.  The 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  has  been  supporting  the  I^'csi- 
dent  strongly  during  recent  controversies,  can  not  understand  the 
outcry  against  his  going  to  the  Peace  Conference.  For  one  thing, 
St  points  out,  his  fourteen  points  may  bo  as  "vague"  as  his  critics 
assert,  but  "the  more  'indefinite'  the  more  need  there  juay  be 
for  the  President  himself  to  interpret  them  in  person,"  and — 

"It  may  also  be  said  that  those  who  esteem  very  lightly  the 
President's  knowledge  and  judgment  in  the  tangled  and  obscure 
affairs  of  Euroi)e  should  desire  that  he  meet  face  to  face  thefori>- 
most  Entente  statesmen  for  a  direct  exchange  of  views  and  for 
the  correction  of  immature,  unpractical,  or  prejudiced  opinions." 

That  Mr.  Wilson  will  l>e  a  "tower  of  strength"  for  rigliteous- 
ness  and  justice  at  the  p(>ace  tabl(>  is  the  prediction  of  President 
(lompers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  And  Mr. 
(iompers  adds  that  "all  delegates  from  countries  sitting  at  the 
])eace  table  and  devising  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  not  prompted 
by  the  highest  spirit  of  freedom,  justice,  and  democracy."  The 
N(>wark  News  declares  that  democracy  having  won  the  war  must 
now  win  the  peace  treaty,  or  "the  way  is  open  to  socialism," 
us  the  only  preventive  of  future  wars.  The  News  denounces 
those  who  are  attacking  Pri>sident  Wilson's  att«.>nipt  to  realize 
ideals  which  have  been  accci)1ed  by  "the  forward-looking  people 
in  all  the  Entente  countries  who  demand  the  peace  of  righteous- 
ness, justice,  and  liberty," 


Victor  Murdock's  Wichita  Eagle  (Ind.)  similarly  turns  upon  the 
foes  of  the  President's  program,  saying: 

"The  splendid  platform  which  the  President  outlined  when 
America  entered  the  war,  and  against  which  no  protest  what- 
ever was  then  raised,  save  by  German  militarism,  has  now  been 
accepted  by  all  the  nations  concerned  as  the  basis  of  the  peace 
soon  to  be  negotiated.  But  all  those  interests  in  America  and 
elsewhere  whose  privileges  are  menaced  by  such  a  peace,  all  those 
anti-(^hristfan  individuals  who  seek  a  peace  of  vengeance,  all 
those  men  who  turn  to  the  past  rather  than  the  future,  are  work- 
ing assiduously  1)ehind  the  scenes  against  the  President's  plans. 
Those  in  Europe  who  want  such  a  peace  as  he  has  outlined,  and 
as  has  been  promised,  urge  him  to  come  to  them  and  lend  the 
weight  of  his  great  ])ersonal  influence  to  their  efforts.  The 
American  under  these  circumstances  who  would  not  bid  him  go 
and  who  would  not  in  every  possible  way  uphold  his  hands  while 
he  is  there,  is  but  a  poor  American  indeed.  Such  a  man  discloses 
himself,  indeed,  as  an  enemy  of  that  great  cause  U)r  which  so 
many  Ameri(;ans  have  died  and  for  which  so  many  more  have 
gallantly  risked  death." 

It  seems  to  the  Seattle  Times  (Ind.)  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  per- 
forming "a  great  ser\ice  to  this  countrj*  and  to  the  world." 
Governor  Capper's  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.)  declares  that  "if  Mr. 
Wilson  failed  to  feel  that  he  has  such  an  opportunity  to  bring 
peace  to  a  confused  world  as  will  not  be  offered  to  another 
statesman  for  centuries  to  come,  he  would  be  without  \'ision." 


WE  TURN  TO  THE  PURSUITS  OF  PEACE 

WITH  THAT  "QUICK  INDIVIDUAL  INITIATIVE" 
which  President  Wilson  imputed  to  the  American 
I)eople  at  large  in  his  recent  "Farewell  Address," 
we  are  beating  our  swords  into  plowshares  so  unJAersally,  so 
unostentatiously,  that,  as  one  commentator  prophesies,  "we 
may  be  reconstructed  before  we  know  it."  In  two  large  par- 
ticulars, it  is  true,  we  may  not  fulfil  our  historian-President's 
surmise  that  reconstruction  "promises  to  outrun  any  inquiry 
that  may  be  instituted  and  any  aid  it  may  be  offered."  The 
final  disposition  of  the  railroads  and  allied  problems  of  gOAcrn- 
meut  ownership,  and  the  present  unstable  relation  between 
prices  and  wages,  both  of  which  questions  are  discust  in  separate 
articles  in  the  following  pages,  have  set  plenty  of  publicists, 
authorities,  and  interested  per.sons  by  the  ears.  While  "leading 
railroad  men  of  the  country,"  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
Times,  met  in  New  York  City  "to  consider  the  return  of  the 
roads  to  i)rivate  ownership,"  plans  were  being  laid  at  a  huge 
"reconstruction  conference"  of  the  United  Stales  Chamber  of 
Commei'ce  at  Atlantic  City  "for  a  finish  fight  against  paternal- 
ism in  govermnent,"  and  ^Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  chief  counsel 
for  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  was  starting  suit  to  annul 
the  Governments  seizure  of  the  company's  cables. 

The  President's  recommendation  that  the  work  of  recon- 
struction, in  so  far  as  it  may  not  be  performed  by  private  initia- 
tive, be  left  to  the  ''existing  agencies"  has  singled  them  out  as 
small  storm-centers  during  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican war-machine."  These  arms  of  the  government  service, 
together  with  their  tiint^-limits,  arc  as  follows: 

Control  of  Railroads — Twenty-one  months  after  the  war. 

Control  of  Telegrai^h  and  Telephone  Lines — During  the  war. 

Food  and  Fu»'l  Control — When  state  of  war  is  ended. 

Espionage  Act — End  of  the  war. 

War  Trade  Board  and  Kxport  Control — ^End  of  the  war. 

War  Fitumce  Corporation — Six  months  after  the  war,  with 
further  time  for  liquidation. 

Capital   Issues  Coniniittee — Six  months  after  the  war. 

Reorganization  of  GoAernment  Biu-eaus  under  the  Overman 
Law — Six  months  after  the  war. 

Alien  Proi>crty  Custodian — End  of  the  war,  with  extension 
of  tinu'  for  certain  duties. 

Government  Operation  of  Ships — Five  years  after  the  war. 

Aircraft  Board — Six  months  after  the  war. 

Agricultural  Stimulation — End  of  the  present  emergency. 
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Housing  Construction — End  of  the  war,  except  for  Hhi[>- 
builders. 

Labor  Employment — During  the  emergency. 

Minerals  Stimulation — As  soon  as  possible  after  proclamation 

of  peace. 

The  War  Industries  Board — During  the  emergency.  (This 
board  will  be  dissolved,  and  "its  agfincies  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  other  governmental  departments,"  on  January  1.) 

Some  commentators,  mostly  of  Republican  political  tenden- 
cies, view  the  use  of  these  agencies  in  reeonstiuetion  with  ex- 
treme alarm.     The  Chicago  Tribune  declares  flatly  that — 

"The  proposal  of  th(i  President  to  allow  present  agencies  to 
preside  over  the  critical  and  complicated  conditions  in  which 
we  already  are  involved  is  neither  reassuring  nor  safe." 

Such  extreme  sentiments  are  unusual,  altho  the  New  York 
Sun  protests  vigorously  against  the  slowness  of  our  demobilizing 
activities,  and  the  Seattle  Pod-Intelligencer  enters  a  sweeping 
protest  against  our  "  Iteconstruction  Chaos."  The  burden  of  Tlie 
Post-I ntelUgencer' s  complaint  is  that  "we  are  still  groping  around 
tn  the  dark,  talking  about  reconstruction  as  if  it  would  take  care 
of  itself.  It  looks  like  a  Topsy  reconstruction  that  is  just  going 
to  grow  up."  The  Washington  Post  offsets  this  Pacific  coast 
uneasiness  by  an  equally  sweeping  assertion  that  reconstruction 
is  going  all  too  fast,  and  the  Spokane  Spokesman  Review,  striking 
an  average  between  these  extremes  of  alarm,  expresses  an  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  "the  President  has  sound  views  on  reconstruc- 
tion." The  agencies  in  charge,  it  avers,  "have  acquired  a  grasp  of 
national  and  international  affair's  that  should  be  turned  to  account 
in  the  solution  of  the  country's  manifold  problems.  .  .  .  They  have 
built  up  the  organization.  .  .  .  The  experienced  workman  who 
assembles  an  automobile  is  the  logical  person  to  disassemble  it." 

In  the  disasseml)ling  of  the  war-automobile,  the  Houston 
Post  believes,  the  question  of  agricultural  labor  ought  to  receive 
eome  of  the  attention  that  union  labor,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Gompers,  has  attracted  to  itself  in  large  measure.  A  score  of 
agricultural  papers  are  in  more  than  hearty  agreement.  The 
American  Agriculturist  says: 

"The  victory  for  liberty  is  due  largely  to  American  farmers. 
Uncomplainingly  they  accepted  prices  below  cost  of  production, 
that  war-workers  at  high  wages  might  be  satisfied  to  maintain 
maximum  production.  The  billions  of  war-profits  which 
farmers  sacrificed  through  government  control  of  prices  during 
the  war-years,  entitle  them  to  fair  treatment  in  the  transition 
back  to  peace.  Farmers  were  last  to  benefit  from  war-inflation 
— if,  indeed,  they  profited  at  all.  They  must  not  be  first  to 
Buffer  from  peace  deflation." 

"The  favoritism  shown  by  the  Government  to  labor  in  recent 
years  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  restrictive  policy  toward 
farmers,"  declares  Farrn  and  Home,  and  argues  that  "farmers 
must  either  enjoy  profits  that  will  enable  them  to  pay  high 
wages  or  the  price  of  labor  must  conie  down."  Througli  the 
medium  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and 
possibly  through  great  reclamation  projects  on  which  returned 
soldiers  will  be  offered  employment,  agriculture  may  be  helped 
to  a  fair  division  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 

No  less  important  than  the  agriculturist's  reconstruction 
worries  are  those  confronting  working  women,  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  insists  to  the  extent  of  several  columns. 
"Sex  equality  in  wages"  is  demanded  as  an  important  ])art 
of  the  readjustment  by  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  director  of  the 
Women  in  Industry  Service  of  the  Department  of  I.Abor;  nor 
must  the  women  who  have  taken  men's  places  be  dismisst^d 
MOW  that  the  soldiers  are  returning,  say  half  a  dozen  authori- 
iies.  Reassurance  along  these  lines  is  offered  by  a  New  York 
bank  official,  who  "has  just  completed  a  tour  of  the  principal 
industrial  and  jobbing  centers  east  of  the  Mississippi,  covering 
a  wide  range  of  industries"  and  reports  that  "ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  industri(>s  we  got  in  touch  with  stated  That  female 
help  employed  at  manual  labor  had  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
it  would  be  continued." 


A   VAISISHED   RAILROAD    GHOST 

THE  SPECTER  OF  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 
of  railroads,  which  some  critics  believed  the  Adminis- 
tration held  in  a  dark  closet  for  disclosure  after  the  war, 
is  found  to  be  non-exisU'nt  in  President  Wilson's  statement  on 
the  railway  problem  before  Congress  on  Deceml>er  2.  And  this 
unexpected  climax  now  brings  the  opposite  fear  to  some  railroad 
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executives  and  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds,  large  and  small, 
that  there  is  danger  of  calamity  should  the  control  of  the  lines 
be  shifted  suddenly  back  to  private  management.  FVankly, 
Mr.  Wilson  avowed  to  Congress  that  he  has  "no  confident 
judgment"  of  his  own  on  the  pohcy  to  be  adopted  toward  the 
railroads,  "a  question  which  causes  me  the  greatest  concern." 
He  exprest  the  belief  that  we  may  hope  for  the  formal  conclusion 
of  the  war  by  a  treaty  by  the  time  spring  has  come,  and  went  on 
to  say  that  the  twenty-one  months  to  which  the  present  control 
of  the  railways  is  limited,  after  formal  proclamation  of  peace 
shall  have  been  made,  will  run  at  the  fartliest  only  to  January  of 
1921.  Now,  the  full  equipment  of  the  railways,  which  the  Fed- 
eral Administration, had  planned,  could  not  be  completed  within 
any  such  period,  said  the  President,  who  pointed  out,  moreover, 
that  the  pres(>nt  law  does  not  permit  the  use  of  the  revenues  of 
the  se\eral  roads  for  the  execution  of  such  plans  "except  by 
fcH-mal  contract  with  their  directors,  some  of  whom  will  consent, 
while  some  will  not,  and  therefore  does  not  afford  suflBcient  au- 
thority to  undertake  improvements  upon  the  scale  upon  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  undertake  them."  What  is  it  right 
that  we  should  do  with  the  railroads  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  in  fairness  to  their  owners?  the  President  asked,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  confessed  he  had  no  answer  ready,  tho  he 
did  believe  it  serviceable  "to  set  forth  as  explicitly  as  iK>ssible 
the  alternative  courses  that  lie  open  to  our  choice." 

"We  can  simply  release  the  roads  and  pr  back  to  the  old 
conditions  of  private  management,  unrestricted  comi>etition, 
and  multiform  regulation  by  both  State  and  Federal  authorities; 
or  we  cun  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  establish  complete 
control,  accompanied,  if  necessary,  by  actual  government 
ownership:  or  we  can  adopt  an  intermediate  course  of  modilie<l 
private  control,  under  a  more  unifiinl  and  affirmative  public 
regulation  and  under  such  alterations  of  the  law  as  will  jH-rmit 
wasteful  competition  to  be  avoided  and  a  considerabli  ■   of 

unilication  of  administration  to  be  efftvte<l.  as.  for  t\  bv 
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re^onal  corporations,  under  which  the  railways  of  definable 
areas  would  be  in  effect  combined  in  single  systems. 

"The  one  conclusion  that  I  am  rea<ly  to  state  with  confidence 
is  that  it  would  he  a  disservice  alike  to  tlie  country  and  to  the 
owners  of  the  railroads  to  return. to  the  old  conditions  unmodified. 
Those  are  conditions  of  restraint  without  development.  There  is 
nothing  affirmati\('  or  helpful  aV)out  them.  What  the  country 
chiefly  needs  is  that  all  its  means  of  transportation  should  be 
developed:  its  railways,  its  wate^\^|ays,  its  highways,  and  its 
coimtryside  roads. 

"  Some  new  element  of  ])olicy,  therefore,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary —  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  public,  necessary-  for 
the  release  of  credit  to  thos(>  who  are  administering  the  rail- 
ways, necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  seeiuity-holders. 
The  old  policy  may  lie  changed  much  or  little,  Init  surely  it  can 
not  always  be  left  as  it  was.  1  hope  that  the  Congress  will  have 
a  complete  and  impartial  study  of  the  whole  problem  instituted 
at  onc(>  and  i)rosecuted  as  rapidly  as  j)ossible.  I  stand  ready 
and  anxious  to  release  the  roads  from  the  present  control,  and 
I  must  do  so  at  a  very  early  date  if  by  waiting  until  the  statu- 
tory limit  of  time  is  reached  I  shall  be  merely  jirolouging  the 
j)eriod  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  whicli  is  hurtful  to  every  in- 
terest concerned." 

Judging  from  the  present  outlook,  nothing  definite  "will  be  done 
to\\  ard  carrying  out  the  President's  suggestions  on  the  railroads 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  thinks  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World.  The  Democrats  are  busy  preparing 
the  large  sui)ply  bills  that  must  be  passed  before  adjom-ninent  in 
March,  and  the  Revenue  Bill  is  far  from  final  passage.  Senator 
Underwood  (Dem.)  and  other  leaders  claim  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  enact  important  railroad  measures  during  this  short 
session,  and  they  think  "it  would  be  absurd  to  undertake  it." 
In  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Carl  Snyder  asks  us  to  consider 
the  situation  if  the  President  should  decide  to  return  the  roads 
to  their  owners: 

"It  is  AveU  known  that  opinion  as  to  the  desirability'  of  imme- 
diate retiu-n,  even  among  the  railway  managers,  is  extremely 
divided.  It  is"  evident  that  if  the  unfavorable  results  of  Septem- 
l)er  and  October  should  continue,  the  desirabiUty  of  this  retm-n 
would  l)e  unmensely  lessened.  It  would  place  the  I'oads  in  a 
genuine  predicament.  It  is  Avell  known  the  roads  are  in  none  too 
good  condition.  Expenses  for  maintenance  have  risen  very 
heav^lj',  and  in  spite  of  this  the  last  accounts  show  an  increase  in 
the  numb<>r  of  locomoti\es  and  cars  under  repair.  It  is  likewise 
well  known  that  expeuditiu'es  for  renewals  and  improvements 
have  been  this  year  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  budget  made  out 
bj'  Mr.  McAdoo  at  the  l^eginning  of  the  year  called  for  an  outlay 
of  something  like  .1>;i,:500.(X)0,()()0.  The  actual  exi)enditure  for 
ten  months  was  under  $450,000,000. 

"Ill  the  face  of  the  present  cost  of  living  and  the  prevailing 
higli  prices,  and  especially  w  ith  the  lu-gent  demands  for  still  higher 
wag(>s,  it  would  be  very  difficult  lor  thi'  roads  now  lo  make  a 
drastic  reduction  in  Avages.  Au(i  whate\"er  may  happen  in  the 
next  sijc  months  or  so,  there  is  no  present  indication  of  a  hea\-j'' 
decline  in  the  cost  of  supplies." 

The  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  quotes  Mr.  John 
J.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and 
director  on  four  railroad  boards,  among  them  the  Pemisyh  ania, 
as  saying  in  substance: 

"Events  which  hav-e  transpu'ed  since  the  period  of  the  war 
have  led  mo  to  com|)letely  cliange  my  views  toward  govern- 
ment control  or  ownership  of  railroads  and  transportation  utili- 
ties. 1  was  opposed  to  such  a  proposition  in  the  beginning.  l)ut 
now  Ix'lieve  that  the  salvation  of  the  railroads  lies  in  goxern- 
ment  control. 

"A  revei'sion  of  tlie  proi>erties  to  th«>  original  OAvners  would 
mean  a  Icind  Df  <liaos  and  inability  to  meet  conditions  of  labor, 
railroad  credit,  and  rates,  and  the  i)eoj)le  as  a  whole  will  stand 
more  from  the  Government  or  municii)ality  than  they  Avill  from 
j>rivate  (twners  of  transportation  ])roi)erties. 

"Ijider  present  conditions  it  would  m(>an  almost  bankruptcy 
for  a  Tiumber  of  lines  to  l)e  given  back  to  their  original  owners. 
Tli(>ir  credit  lias  been  (h'Stroyed.  Ihider  the  heavy  expenses 
under  whicli  tliev  are  now  operating  they  would  not  be  able  to 
borrow  money  and  they  woiihl  not  be  able  to  maintain  rates  or 
cause  a  readjustment  of  wages  without  serious  dillHcullies. 
These  things  the  Ooverument  can  do." 


WAR-PRICES   AND   PEACE   WAGES 

HIGH  PRICES  HAVE  NOT  HEARD  that  the  war  is 
o\'er,  even  though  the  Versailles  Conference  is  oflScially 
distributing  peace  to  the  nations.  "The  fact  is  becoming 
a  national  wonderment,"  complains  the  New*  York  Tribune, 
expressing  a  feeling  that  has  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  "won- 
derment" in  many  editorial  coliunns.  Still  more  disconcerting 
is  the  threat  that  wages  may  return  rapidh-  to  a  peace  basis. 
In  fact,  ))rices  and  wages,  which  represent  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican such  fundamental  considerations  as  what  he  must  pay  for  a 
living  and  how  much  he  can  get  to  pay  -with,  are  threatened, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  authorities,  -vsdth  a  period  of  fluctuation 
likely  "to  try  our  national  stamina  and  judgment  to  the  utmost." 
When  prices  and  wages  do  not  keep  "at  least  within  hailing 
distance  of  each  other,"  it  is  pointed  out,  financial  crises  and 
"hard  times"  iiuia-  be  expected.  Just  now  "the  whole  world 
wants  the  goods  which  are  on  Uncle  Sam's  shelves,"  as  the 
New  Orleans  Ilcm  observes  in  an  editorial  consideration  of  "Why 
Prices  Will  Stay  Up,"  while  wages  are  threatened  with  de- 
pression by  "the  demobiUzation  of  milhons  of  troops  and  the 
release  of  thousands  of  employees  from  war-industries,  all  of 
Avhom  must  now  be  absorbed  by  general  business."  "In  other 
Avords,"  announces  an  otTicial  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
in  a  Avidely  circulated  bulletin  of  Avarning,  "Ave  face  a  continued 
high  cost  of  liA-ing  and  a  possible  reduction  of  wages."  Presi- 
dent Samuel  Gomi)ers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
addressing  a  Ncav  York  mass-meeting  in  celebration  of  the  part 
that  Ainerican  labor  played  in  the  AAar,  in  agreement  Avith  this 
judgment,  declared  to  his  audience  of  working  people  that 
"Ave  are  in  greater  danger  now  than  at  any  time  during  the 
Avar,"  and  called  upon  American  labor  to  "resist  to  the  utter- 
most" any  attempt  to  reduce  Avages  or  lengthen  hours. 

"By  all  means  let  us  striAe  to  hold  wages  at  their  present 
leAcl,"  agrees  the  Spokane  Spokesman  Review.  "But  the 
American  people  must  not  unwisely  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  high  cost  of  liA'ing  is  the  prop  that  supports  high  Avages. 
Knock  out  the  prop,  and  the  Avages  Avill  fall."  This  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  continued  high  prices  if  we  would  hope  to 
have  continued  high  Avages  is  very  general  among  our  editorial 
political  economists.  If  prices  fall,  "business  aa'UI  be  disorgan- 
ized all  along  the  line,  and  there  Avould  be  a  sudden  and  dangerous 
amount  of  unemployment,"  declares  the  Duluth  Ilendd.  At 
the  same  time,  numerous  journals  express  the  opinion  that  high 
Avages  are  not  the  ouIa'  factor  tending  to  make  prices  "abnor- 
mallj^  high."  "Profiteering"  is  giAeu  as  a  main  contributing 
cause,  especially  by  editors  AAith  radical  tendencies.  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  several  large  dailies  Avhich  are  employing 
skilled  inAestigators  to  look  into  the  present  high  cost  of  living, 
considers  this  factor* important.  In  any  inAestigation  of  prices, 
says  this  journal,  "avc  shall  find  there  are  elements  which 
ought  not  be  there": 

"We  shall  find  'profiteering,'  that  is.  inordinate  charges, 
protected  by  artificial  conditions  Avhich  ought  to  be  and  can  he 
corrected  or  remoAed.  The  price  of  a  commodity  to  the  con- 
sumer is  made  up  of  a  chain  of  profits,  from  those  of  the  producer 
to  those  of  the  distributer.  If  the  processes  of  production  are 
Avasteful,  the  charge  for  production  Avill  be  unduly  high.  If  tlie 
processes  of  distribution  are  A\asteful,  the  charge  for  getting 
commodities  to  the  consumer  aaIII  be  unduly  high.  The  more 
complicated  the  latter  system,  the  more  the  consumer  must 
pay  for  it." 

The  NcAV  York  Evening  Sun,  in  a  brief  comment  on  "Meat," 
giA-es  a  concrete  illustration  of  another  factor  that  has  forced 
prices  upAvard: 

"One  does  not  need  to  be  a  patriarch  to  rememb^  the  happy 
days  Avhen  he  could  buy  the  choicest  i)orterhouse  steak  for 
twenty  cents  a  pound,  and  other  meats  in  proportion.  But  those 
who  think  the  Avar  is  responsible  for  all  of  the  increase  Avould  do 
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well  to  realize  that  Imd  there  been  no  war  at  all  we  might  hi-  as 
badly  oflf.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  estimated  rise  in  popu- 
lation is  about  20  per  cent.,  but  in  the  same  period  there  lias  been 
a  decrease  of  2  per  cent,  in  th(;  total  of  beef  cattle  here.  The 
rf^sult  is  obvious  in  the  increased  cost  of  meat,  of  shoes,  and 
leather. 

"Nor  is  beef  the  only  meat-supply  that  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  It  is  only  a  i)art  of  the  whohi 
agricultural  problem.  'Back  to  the  land,'  or  import  labor, 
sums  up  the  possible;  alternative  solution.  And  how  many  are 
really  going  back  to. the  land?" 

A  third  factor  in  "this  tremendously  complicated  matter  of 
prices"  is  pointed  out  by  the  New  York  Tribune.     A  decline 
In  the  cost  of  living  and  of  prices  generally  is  "not  usually 
one  of  the  close  sequels  of  a  gr(;at  war,"  this  authoritj'  re- 
marks, and  offers  an  e.\i)lanation : 

"In  the  last  generation  an  economic  ^v^iter,  after  a  broad 
survey,  declared  that,  as  a  rule, 
prices  were  higher  after  than 
din-ing  wars.  This  appar(>ntly 
was  true  for  some  time  after  our 
Civil  War.  According  to  the 
figures  comj)il<'d  by  the  Aldrich 
commission,  the  gold  price  for  a 
large  variety  of  products  (over 
two  hundred)  was  higher  in  Jan- 
uary, 1H()G,  than  in  January, 
186r>,  and  that  was  apparently 
top-notch  for  the  days  of  the 
rebeUion. 

"The  fact  seems  to  b(>  that 
almost  e\ery  war  is  accompanied 
by  a  large  issue  of  some  kind  of 
paper  money.  In  the  Civil  War 
it  was  oiu-  gi-eenbacks.  In  the 
present  war,  in  this  country  it 
was  the  less  obvious,  but  none 
the  less  powerful,  expansion  of 
bank  credits.  With  this  'easy 
money'  and  with  general  em- 
ployment at  high  prices,  there 
always  remains  a  huge  purchasing 
power  that  is  not  quickly  ex- 
hausted. There  is  usually  much 
more  extravagance  after  a  war 
than  while  the  war  is  on.  And 
that  may  be  the  case  now,  not 
merely  in  America  but  in  all  tlie 
warring  countries  of  Kuroix'.' 

Even  taking  into  consid«>ration  all  that  can  be  done  to  stop 
profiteering,  the  editors  wlio  agree  with  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Tivies-Union  that  "Prices  Will  Come  Down"  to  any  noticeal)le 
extent  in  the  near  future  are  few  and  far  between.  "If  wages 
can  be  kept  up,  why  should  prices  fall?"  askse\-eral  papers,  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  comments: 
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A  titer  Lean  Coal-Miner,  an  organ  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  in  a  typical  retort: 

"Labor  must  accept  no  reductions.  HaWng  patriotically 
mined  the  coal,  manufactured  the  munitions,  built  the  ships, 
and  offered  their  sons,  that  made  jjossible  the  defeat  uf  aut<wraf'\ , 
labor  will  not  accifpt  as  its  reward  a  reduction  in  wages." 

Sweeping  governmental  regulations  to  produce  the  gradual 
return  of  war-workers  and  soldiers  to  jwafjc-time  industries  are 
under  wa\',  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Seua  sees  reason  to  hope 
that,  if  wages  must  fall,  the  process  will  be  gradual,  and  will 
take  place  only  after  prices  have  reafihed  a  lower  level.  A  very 
gradual  decline  in  the  present  high  level  of  both  prices  and  wages 
is  exjiected  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  New 
York  Evening  Pout,  and  several  business  authorities  quoted  by 
the  New  York  American.  "This  would  not  in  the  least  impair 
the    i)urehasing    power    of    the    workman,"    The    Pont    thinks, 

"since  wages  are  relative;  and 
n-latively  U)  pric^-s.  four  dollars 
a  <lay  may  mean  the  same  abso- 
lute wage  as  five  or  six."  The 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  alsf) 
emphasizes  this  difference  1m>- 
tween  nominal  wages  and  "'real 
wages,"  as  measured  by  pur- 
chasing power,  and  argues  for  a 
"readjustment,"  which  should 
not  be  made  "arbitrarily,  either 
by  employers  or  employed." 
Many  workers  not  in  the  class 
of  those  whose  wages  have  been 
raised  by  the  war  would  1>e  bene- 
fited by  a  reduction  lx)th  of 
prices  and  of  war-infiated  wages, 
the  Houston  Daily  Post  lielieves. 
"There  is  necessarily  a  relation 
between  one  branch  of  work 
and  any  other  branch  of  useful 
labor,"  this  daily  points  out,  and 
tliis  relation  will  have  to  l>e  con- 
sidered in  making  adjustments: 


*  ThAt'>  StfiAHtrC  t 


"High  prices  in  themselves  are  not  an  evil.  What  we  are 
interested  in  is  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  living  to  our  earnings. 
Periods  of  high  prices  lia\(>  be(>n  periods  of  prosperity.  We 
need  to  look  coolly  and  thoroughly  into  the  facts  of  high  prices 
and  find  out  why  jjrices  are  higher  than  they  used  to  be. 

"Our  point,  in  short,  is  that  uninformed  complaint  against 
the  fact  of  high  prices  is  likely  to  get  us  nothing  but  trouble. 
We  ought  first  of  all  to  ascertain  the  factors  of  cost  in  each  step 
with  the  understanding  that  service  nmst  be  paid  a  fair  profit. 
When  this  is  done  we  shall  be  able  to  weed  out  the  factors  that 
are  not  worth  the  cost  or  reduce  their  j)rofils,  and  we  shall  avoid 
attacks  upon  the  factors  of  prolit  wliich  it  is  our  sellish  interest 
to  protect." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  balance,  the  wages  side,  extremists 
of  the  persuasion  that  labor  editors  call  "capitalistic"  are  sure 
that  a  reduction  is  on  the  way.  "The  returning  soldiers  will 
tend  to  force  a  liquidation  of  wages,"  i)roplu>sied  a  linancial 
authority,  in  a  statement  that  received  nation-wide  publicity, 
and  inspired  rather  warm  denials  from  labor  leaders  and  labor 
papers.  "Business  leaders  intoxicated  with  commercial  power 
must  not  be  permitted  to  batter  down  wages,"  declared   The 


HI.AMKI)    riliN<;    DOKSNT    FALL. 

—Darling  in  tlu>  New  York  Tribune,  "Take    the     case     of     7.J0.O00 

American  school-teachers,  for 
in.stance.  Outrageously  underpaid  and  almost  living  fnjm  hand 
to  mouth  when  the  war  commenced,  th«'y  saw  their  wages  shrink 
in  purchasing  power  until  they  had  scarcely  sufficit'ut  food. 

"Millions  of  others  were  in  the  same  Iwat.  and  that  is  the 
situation  now  upon  the  threshold  of  the  task  of  reconstru<'tion. 

"We  state  it  as  an  economic  fact  that  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  so  unstable,  so  fluctuating,  no  one  can  say  now 
what  a  just  and  honest  money-wage  will  l>e  six  months  hence. 

"Indeed,  it  is  not  entirely  beyond  possiliility  that  prices  may 
rise  so  much  higher  that  the  unions  for  which  Mr.  OomixTs 
speaks  will  have  to  have  higher  wages  or  st&r\e.*' 


Price  regidation  in  most  industries,  following  the  plan  of  the 
Fed«»ral  Food  Bctard  n>quiring  all  food-st<ires  to  display  "fair- 
price"  schedules,  is  recommended  l)y  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  "unstable  purchasing 
power  of  money,"  and  a  minimum-wage  law  to  prevent  wage- 
cutting  is  advocated  by  the  New  York  Worhi.  But  the  whole 
situation  is  so  new,  so  deUcately  balanced,  and  so  "fraught 
with  unpleasjint  con.sequences  if  carelessly  handhNi"  that  most 
commentators  confine  themselves  to  attempts  to  clear  up  the 
problem  by  a  statement  of  it  rather  than  by  the  offer  of  specific 
remedies.  As  .se<'n  by  the  St.  Ijouis  Star,  the  situation  takes  on 
these  general  outlines: 

"How  to  give  labor  a  largiT  and  deserved  share  of  its  prod:;."t 
without  upsetting  our  indu>trial  system,  and  t^sjHvially  nilm,; 
us  out  (»f  foreign  markets,  save  for  raw  pn>ducts  and  foodstuffs, 
to  reach  which  we  have  built,  and  are  building,  a  large  merchant 
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marine,  is  a  problem  which  will  call  for  all  the  wisdom,  all  the 
patience,  all  the  forbearance,  and  all  the  patriotism  possest  by 
those  who  leaxl  labor  and  those  who  control  capital  and  the  great 
mass  of  our  population  who  do  not  definitely  class  themselves 
with  either.  Democracy  is  entering  a  new  and  brighter  day, 
with  more  of  the  brightness  of  the  world  for  the  toilers.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  the  entry 
be  one  of  peaceful  progress  and  not  explosion." 


MR.   KITCHIN'S   PLAN   OF   TAXATION 

OB.JP^CTION  IS  MADE  by  Mr.  Claude  Kitchin,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  a 
sentence  in  an  editorial  quoted  in  these  columns  a  few 
i^'coks  ago  from  the  New  York  Times.  This  Independent 
Democratic  daily  was  attributing  the  Democratic  defeat  of 
November  5  to  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  taxes  framed 
by  Mr.  Kitchin's  committee  and,  more  particularly,  to  the 
discontent  with  his  way  of  doing  it.  "He  openly  exprest 
his  purpose,"  said  The  Times,  "to  put  his  taxes  chiefly  upon 
the  North,  because  the  North  had  wanted  us  to  go  into 
the  war."  This  statement,  Mr.  I^^itchin  wTites  us,  was  "a 
dehberate  falsehood."  "I  never  piade  such  utterance  nor 
entertained  such  a  sentiment  .  i  .or  anything  akin  to 
it,"  he  avers,  and  the  charge  is'  "without  a"  shadow  of 
foundation." 

It  was  on  January  26,  1917,  that  Mr.  Kitchin  was  supposed 
to  have  made  the  above  remark  about  taxing  the  North.  Turn- 
ing back  through  our  office  file  of  The  Times,  we  find  that  its 


Washington  correspondent  reported  Mr.  Kitchin  as  using  these 
words  at  that  time  to  a  group  of  Southern  Democrats  in  the 
Democratic  caucus: 

"You  can  tell  your  people  that  practically  all  of  this  tax  will 
go  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  hne.  The  preparedness  agita- 
tion has  its  hotbed  in  such  cities  as  New  York.  This  bill 
levies  a  tax  on  those  who  have  been  clamoring  for  preparedness 
and  are  benefiting  because  of  preparedness  appropriations." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Kitchin  declared  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  this  statement  of  his  language  was  inaccurate  and  he  gave 
his  own  version.  When  the  extract  just  quoted  above  was 
read,  this  colloquy  followed,  as  reported  in  The  Congressiona) 
Record  for  January  27,  1917,  page  2130: 

Mh.  Kitchin — "I  notice  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Rogers)  read  a  statement  from  a  New  York  paper— the 
New  York  Times — in  which  it  is  said  that  I  said  in  the  caucus 
last  night  that  most  of  this  tax — practically  aU  of  this  tax- 
will  come  from  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  I  did  not  say 
that,  nor  anything  of  the  kind.  I  never  mentioned  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line,  nor  did  I  mention  New  York  City;  but  I  will 
say  now  that  this  tax  will  go  to  pay  appropriations  practically 
all,  or  most  all,  of  which  will  go  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line.  The  appropriation  for  preparedness  will  go  for  the  most 
part  to  shipyards,  munition-makers,  and  so  forth.  These 
happen  to  be  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line." 

Mr.  Norton^"  Will  the  gentleman  yield?  Where  does  the 
gentleman  think  the  tax  will  fall — south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line?" 

Mr.  Kitchin — "I  think  most,  or  the  greater  part,  will  bf 
levied  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 


TOPICS   IN  BRIEF 


It's  soon  to  be  McAdieu. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  Huns  want  to  put  the  "con"  in  the  conference. — Columbia  Record. 

Being  a  Hapsburg  is  apparently  a  non-essential  industry. — Columbia 
Record. 

The  recent  slogan  of  "  work  or  fight"  must  now  give  way  to  the  old  rule 
of  "work  or  starve." — Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital. 

Perhaps  nothing  better  expresses  the.  melancholia  of  Mr.  Hohenzollem 
than  to  say  he  is  as  happy  as  a  king. — St.  Louis  Star. 

Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,  means  something  this  year.  Not  a  war 
going  on  upon  the  whole  planet. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

It's  enough  to  dampen  even  the  pleasure  of  a  first  trip  to  Europe  to  go 
off  with  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  family  thinks  your  real  place  is  in 
the  home. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

In.stead  of  plotting  to  regain  liis  crown, 
Bill  ought  to  be  glad  to  retain  tlie  place 
where  the  crown  used  to  be. —  Washington 
Post. 

Would  it  be  proving  too  much  if  the 
I'nlted  States  should  get  on  very  well 
for  six  weeks  without  a  President? — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

All  we  see  left  for  the  high -.school 
seniors  is  to  come  back  next  year  and 
join  the  third-grilde  goograpliy  class.  — 
Knoxtillr  Journal  and  Tribune. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  gaining  control  of 
(icrmany,  and  those  wlio  wondered  how 
she  ever  could  be  punished  sufilciently 
nrc  answered. — Xrw   York  Tribune. 

M0.1E.S  procl:iinie<l  only  ten  command- 
ments as  against  President  Wilson's  four- 
teen— but,  then,  Moses  didn't,  have  the 
CJermans  to  deal  with. — Monlgnmrrti 
Adrrrlisrr. 

.\  PViKT  Srf>Tr,  Kan..  Democrat  expliiiiis 
the  nxHMit.  defeat  of  his  party  by  .saying 
tlie  Oomo<'rats  "are  all  in  France." 
Either  then"  c.  holding  jobs  In  Wasli- 
ington.  whei-e  they  can't  votv. — Kansas 
City  Star. 

The  brewers  will  have  to  tliid  new  u.se 
for  their  plants  aff-er  December  I,  and  we 
should  think  it  would  then  Im>  passlbU- 
to  print  Mr.  .\rtlnir  Brisbane's  pajK-rs 
tlin-*'!.  from  the  brewery. — Grand  lUipids 
Press. 
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Mr.  Hohenzollern — "  I  wonder  what  III  get  for  Christmas. 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


Mr.  Ford  ought  to  get  out  a  rattling  good  newspaper. — St.  Louis  Stat 
A  FEW  montlis  ago  Belgium  was  to  be  held  as  a  pawn. — Albany  Journal 
Apparently  all  the  Pan-Germans  have  become  panhandlers. — Columbia 

Record. 

The  Hun  battle-sliips  had  a  disgraceful  ending,  but  the  submarines  had  a 

disgraceful  beginning. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Hungary  has  delivered  the  first  real  stroke  against  secret  diplomacy  by 
appointing  a  woman  ambassador. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Let  the  soldiers  bring  home  all  the  French  brides  they  wish  if  they 
will  only  leave  the  cooties  behind  them. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

If  Mexico  only  knew  what  was  good  for  her,  she'd  reform  and  become 
an  American  winter  resort.     There's  money  in  it. — Anaconda  Standard. 
Count  that  day  saved  whose  low  descending  Hun  st-eals  from  thy  hands  no 

fruits  of  victories  won. — Columbia  Record 
The  fate  of  the  German  imperial  colors 
The  bla<'k  has  been  abandoned,  the  white 
has  been  used,  but  the  red  is  still  there. — 
New  York  Sun. 

As  we  imderstand  the  Russian  situa- 
tion, the  difference  between  a  Bolshevik 
and  a  bourgeois  Ls  about  thirty  rubles 
— Columbia  Record. 

Some  persons  have  an  idea  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  William  Hohen- 
zollern are  playing  ping  -  pong  with 
autocracy. — New   York   Telegram. 

One  trouble  with  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  is  that  it  would  also 
prove  in  all  probability  railroad  owner 
shi|)  of  government. — Jacksonville  Times- 
Union. 

"Wh.\.t  shall  be  done  with  Constanti 
nople'?"  is  one  of  the  peace  problems 
Travelers  say  a  good  hard  rain  on  the 
strc<ns  would  do  well  for  a  starter.— 
Kansas  City  Times. 

Some  women  are  a  bit  disappointed  be- 
cause the  war  ended  before  they  could 
finish  knitting  the  mate  to  that  sock  they 
starto<l  when  we  first  joined  out  with  the 
Alhes. — New    York   ^torning   Telegraph. 

A  ToPEKA  man  has  a  theory  that  if  all 
I)rohibition  elections  were  held  at  night 
the  country  might  never  go  dry.  He  says 
it  is  voting  in  the  morning  that  puts 
territory  into  the  prohibition  column. 
— Kansas  Cilu  Star. 
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THF    MUMK.NT   OF    \  KJTUUV. 
Kroncli  soIdicM-s  swarriiiiiK  omt  Xo  Mail's  I^aiul  aflri-  the  last  sliot  was  fired  at  I'Icvcn  D'clock  on   NovriiilxT  II 


THE   FREEDOM   OF  THE   SEAS 


GREAT  SIGNIFICANCE  is  attached  in  Britain  to  the 
fact  that  the  Allies  have  amended  the  President's 
famous  Fourteen  Points  so  as  to  enter  the  Peace  Con- 
foroncc  Avitbout  lacing  committed  to  any  definition  of  the  four 
words  "freedouv  of  the  seas."  The  London  papers  cxliihit  a  lively 
iuterest  in  this  question,  tho  most  of  them  indorse  the  opinion  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Repington,  the  military  critic  of  The  Mortiing 
Post,  who  remarked:  "I  have  not  the  slightest  id(>a  Avhat  freedom 
of  the  seas  means,  nor  have  I  met  any  one  who  can  tell  me."  If 
the  British  paj)ers  are  a  little  vague  as  to  the  exact  definition 
of  the  term  there  is  no  want  of  unanimity  in  their  ojjposition  to 
it.  All  ciasses  of  opinion  are  agreed  that  this  is  a  suliject  that 
had  hotter  be  left  alone.  For  exami)le,  the  London  Times  re- 
ports Mr.  ^la('i)lierson,  tlie  UndiT-Sccretary  for  War,  as  saying: 

"We  are  an  island.  Our  one  security  is  our  Xa\y.  We  can 
never  submit  to  anything  that  can  weaken  this  one  sec»iri(y." 

Archibald  ITurd,  the  naval  critic  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, thinks  that  freedom  of  tlie  seas  is  another  way  of  saying 
"abolish  the  right  of  blockade,"  and  he  argues  that — 

"In  war,  as  recent  e\'(mts  lia\  e  shown,  efTective  freedom  of 
the  seas,  as  of  tlie  world,  d(>nuuuis  maintenance  of  ancient  .sea 
rights  which  luu  e  repeatedly  j)roved  to  be  the  salvation  of 
civilization.  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  Napoleon,  and  the  Kaiser  were 
defeated,  and  the  American  Union  was  saved  thereby  in  the 
Civil  War.  Abolition  of  the  ]>l()ckade  and  of  contrabaiul  woidd 
reduce  the  value  of  sea-power  s(>venty-live  i)er  cent.,  because  it 
would  enable  great  continental  armies  to  be  sustained  almost 
indefinitely.  The  s<>a  controls  the  latid,  and  so-called  freedom 
of  the  seas  means  military  autocracy  by  land." 

Another  prominent  naval  expert,  INIr.  A.  H.  Pollen,  of  the 
London  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  agrees,  and  remarks: 

"Germany  was  defeated  largely  because,  at  last,  she  was  ef- 
fectively liesieged  by  sea.  Had  neutrals  been  free  to  supply 
her,  the  war  might  have  eontiniied  another  year.  Had  all  sui>- 
plies,  especially  from  AnuTica.  b(>en  stopt  from  th(>  lirst.  it 
would  have  been  over  long  ago.  Xon-combatant  trading  v.-ith 
Germany  has  cost  Europe  and  America  millions  of  li\ fs  and  fifty 
billion  tldUars.  If  this  is  freedom  of  the  seas,  it  has  Iuxmi  a 
costly  lu.xury." 


■  The  ^lanchester  Guardian  is  the  only  English  pai)er  that 
professes  to  know  the  President's  mind  on  this  subject,  and  it 
tells  us: 

"By  freedom  of  the  seas  he  di<l  not  mean  that  naval  fortresses 
such  as  Gibraltar  or  Heets  should  be  interfered  with,  but  that  in 
peace  or  war  there  should  be  freedom  of  neutral  naxigation 
except  when  action  was  takt'U  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Sub- 
marine action,  it  was  argued,  had  cliangcd  the  whole  question 
of  Itlockade,  and  the  two  island  kingdoms  had  more  to  gain 
by  this  freedom  of  the  seas  thaii  cotintries  with  land  borders." 

In  the  course  of  an  exhaustive  article  the  Li>n<loii  SjHclalor 
makes  this  Hat  statement: 

"When  the  time  arrives  for  presenting  to  Germany  the  final 
terms  of  peace  for  her  acceptance  or  rejection,  it  will  l>e  of  the 
uttnost  imjwrtance  that  all  the  a.ssociated  Powers  should  .sjK*ak 
with  one  voice.  To  this  end  it  is  essential  that  ea<h  Power 
should  frankly  state  its  own  jioint  of  view  when-ver  that,  either 
in  substance  or  in  fact,  diff«'rs  from  views  exprest  by  otlier  mem- 
bers of  tht>  great  partnershij).  hi  the  affairs  of  nations,  as  of 
individuals,  frankness  combined  A\ilh  eourti-sy  is  an  essential 
element  of  good  fellowship.  For  this  reason  it  Ls  most  desirable 
that  the  newspaper  press  and  the  public  men  of  Great  Britain 
should  make  <'lear  without  delay  that  in  no  cireumstance>  <-an 
an  island  Power,  which  is  also  the  ci-nter  of  a  sea-liukiii  Empire, 
i'onsent  to  what  is  called  'the'freedom  of  the  seas'  if  that  term 
carries  the  meaning  which  has  usually  been  attached  to  it  in  this 
country." 

The  reason  for  tlxis  definite  rejection  is  then  given: 

■■Li>t  us  see,  then,  what  Avould  l>e  the  eon.seqnences  of  tho 
■free(h)m  of  the  seas'  that  we  have  always  repudiat<><l.  IVt-si- 
dent  Wilson  demands  'absolute  fn>«Hlom  of  navigation  up«m 
the  seas  outside  territ^irial  waters  alike  in  peace  and  in  war.' 
Now,  in  i)eace  there  already  is  absolute  fr«>»»dom  of  n.s\igalion. 
Therefore  what  President  Wilson  nmst  mean  is  'in  war  a,<  well 
as  in  peace.'  That  is  the  real  issue.  The  IVi^sideut  of  tl»cl'nite<i 
States  apparently  proposes  that  when  two  nations  an-  at  w.sr 
they  shall  only  light  on  land,  or  within  their  own  tcrritori.il 
waters.  No  reason  is  advanced  for  this  limitation  of  the  area 
of  warfare.  War  at  sea  is  in  no  respect  more  cruel  than  war  on 
land:  in  some  ri'spects  it  is  less  cruel. 

"The  idea  underlying  this  i>roposal  is  that   the  «eas  Or.i   '.i. 
territorial  waters  are  the  common  |ios.session  of  the  whoK-  wori.i. 
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and  what  is  qojjimon  to  all  should  not  be  use^l  as  ^.battle-field 
by  some.  That  is  c-frtainly  an  attractive  idea,  but  will  it  bear 
examination?  The  sea  is  not  merely  a  vacant  space:  it  is  also  a 
highway.  The  efifcct  of  President  Wilson's  proposal,  strictly 
interpreted,  would  be  that  a  belligerent  could  use  the  sea  as  a 
Bafe  highway  for  his  troops  up  to  the  three-mile  line,  which  is  the 
boundary   of   territorial   waters.     The   Germans,   for  example. 


A   GKKMA.N    IDEA   OF  THE   FREE   SEAS. 

— Ktadderadatsch  (Berlin). 

would  be  at  liberty  to  organize  a  gigantic  fleet  of  transports 
loaded  with  men  and  munitions,  and  these  transports  might  move 
up  and  down  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland  seeking  a 
Bafe  landing-place,  and  as  long  as  thej^  kept  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit  they  would  be  immune  from  attack. 

"Merely  to  set  forth  such  a  proposition  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
it  in  the  minds  of  islanders  who  know,  whether  from  history 
or  from  island  instinct,  that  their  long  freedom  from  invasion 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  fleets  have  ever  been  ready  in  war  to 
hunt  down  the  enemy  iipon  the  high  seas  and  beat  him  back 
to  his  own  coast-line.  To  expect  Great  Britain  to  look  on  with 
her  arms  folded  wliile  enemy  transports  were  bearing  down 
upon  her  coasts  is  to  ask  a  gi'eat  nation  to  commit  suicide." 

French  opinion  on  this  subject  runs  very  much  along  the  same 
line  as  the  British.  Most  of  the  comment  in  the  Paris  papers 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  I^esident  Wilson  has  not  yet  defined 
what  he  means  by  freedom  of  the  seas,  but  most  of  the  French 
journals  agree  with  the  Matin  when  it  says:  "If  this  doctrine 
means  any  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  British.  Navy,  France 
will  reject  it."  The  Echo  de  Paris,  in  its  comment  upon  the 
unanimity  which  exists  among  the  Allies,  remarks  that  there  is 
only  one  possibility  of  disagreement  between  the  Allies  and 
their  American  associates — namely,  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
phrase.     It  proceeds: 

"Saved  as  we  have  been  by  the  naval  power  of  our  British 
allies,  and  by  the  blockade  which  it  enaliled  us  to  establish,  we 
can  not  give  up  the  suijremcly  ("flicacious  weapon  against  any 
continental  iiu])<'rialism.  In  order  to  prevent  any  danger  in  the 
future,  and  in  order  to  get  the  most  profitable  results  from 
victory,  #  may  Great  Britain  and  France,  closely  bound  by 
common  sacri.fic<>  and  identity  of  interest,  finally  agree  with  the 
great  American  (h'lnocracy  as  to  the  point  provisionally  outlined 
by  President  Wilson." 

Both  the  Temps  and  the  Journal  den  Drfuits  point  out  how 
anxious  Germany  would  be  to  disarm  the  Western  nations, 
especially  England,  on  the  sea,  if  she  could  only  do  so. 


SHALL   WE  TAKE   GERMAN   AFRICA? 

A  FRICA  FOR  THE  AFRICANS  does  not  appear  on  any 
/-\  of  the  peace  programs  thus  far  published.  "Self- 
■^  -^  determination"  doesn't  seem  to  go  south  of  Suez. 
The  Africans  are  still  considered  a  "white  man's  burden," 
and  as  Germany  steps  out  it  is  now  suggested  by  some  of  the 
London  papers  that  America  step  in  and  relieve  Great  Britain, 
which  is  already  overburdened  vnih  colonies.  The  London 
Daily  Mail  tells  us  that  some  one  has  to  assume  responsibilitj-, 
and  it  certainly  can  never  again  be  the  Germans: 

"In  his  speech  at  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Club  Mr. 
Balfour  made  the  welcome  announcement  that  in  no  circum- 
stances does  he  think  it  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  British 
Empire  to  return  the  Hun  colonies  to  Germany 

"There  is  not  only  the  question  of  the  safety  of  the  Empire 
and  its  communications  against  piratical  attack  by  L'-boats 
from  these  colonies.  There  is  also  the  treatment  of  the  nativ4 
peoples.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  record  of  Germany 
in  this  respect.  No  other  nation  would  have  erected  two 
statues  to  such  a  person  as  Captain  Dominik,  the  tyrant  of  the 
Kamerun,  who  on  one  occasion,  after  raiding  a  village  and 
capturing  fifty-two  children,  placed  them  in  baskets  and  'threw 
them  into  the  Nachtigal  Rapids  to  provide  sport  for  his  men.'" 

The  idea  of  passing  the  German  colonies  over  to  an  inter- 
national board  is  discust  and  rejected  by  the  London  Spectator: 

"If  Germany  is  not  to  have  her  colonies  restored  to  her,  to 
whom  are  they  to  be  entrusted,  for  they  can  not  be  left  derelict? 
Let  us  say,  to  begin  with,  that  we  have  per  se  no  land  hunger — 
no  aggressive  desire  to  lay  hands  upon  them  and  to  include  them 
in  the  British  Empire.  We  have  plenty  of  territorial  burdens 
already  in  Africa  and  in  the  Pacific,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
even  the  most  acquisitive  of  Imperial  expansionists  here  would 
ever  think  of  demanding  fresh  colonies  as  compensation,  or  as 
substitutes  for  an  indemnity,  or  as  ours  by  right  of  conquest. 
They  are  possessions  which  are  far  more  likelj'  to  draw  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  British  taxpayer  than  to  put  money 
in.     If,  then,  any  other  solution  which  is  sound  and  reasonable, 


LOVE   HIM?    WELL,  WOULD  NT  YOU? 

— Evening  News  (London). 

and  which  will  not  i>rove  injurious  to  the  native  inhabitants, 
can  bo  found,  it  will  amply  satisfy  the  British  people,  and,  we 
believe,  the  people  of  the  Dominions  concerned- — i.e.,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  South  African  Union.  Against  one 
solution,  however,  a  word  of  protest  must  be  said,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  We  sincerely  trust  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  place  the  ex-German  colonies  under  some  sort  of  Inter- 
national Board  or  other  mixed  organization.     Colonies  are  like 
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children,  and  a  child  will  never  develop  or  be  happily  and  suc- 
cessfully brought  up  by  a  commilteo  instead  of  l)y  a  parent  or  an 
adopted  parent.  Internationalism  was  tried  in  the  case  of  the 
Kongo,  with  results  which  no  none  desires  to  see  repeated. 
Tropical  colonies  i)laced  lil«;  East  Africa  and  New  Ouinf^a 
can  never  become  independent;  self-governing  states.  Colonies 
require  sacrifices,  and  very  considerable  sacrifices,  and  tlu'so 
will  never  be  made  by  an  International  Board." 

The  ideal  solution  of  th<^  j)roblem  would  be,  says  The  Spectator, 
to  turn  over  to  America  tlie  (Jerman  colonies  as  they  stand, 
but  the  London  weekly  fears  that  we  could  not  be  induced  to 
accept  them: 

"If  we  rule  out  Internationalism,  as  clearly  we  must,  who 
else  could  undertake  the  jol)"/  W(!  are  confident  that  the 
French,  even  tho  they  may,  and  indeed  almost  certainly  will, 
find  it  necessary  to  take  over  Togoland  and  the  Kamerun, 
would  regard  further  African  colonial  possessions  as  a  burden 
and  an  obligation  rather  than  a  ben(?(it.  Tlie  only  otiier  pos- 
sible Power  besides  ourselves  is,  therefore,  America.  And 
here  wo  may  say  with  complete  frankness  and  truth  that  the 
majority  of  the  British  people,  and  we  believe  of  the  ))eoplo 
of  th(i  Dominions,  would  be  d(!lighted  to  see  the  Amt^ricans  take 
over  and  protect  and  develop  as  large  a  part  of  the  ex-colonies 
of  (lermany  as  they  could  be  induced  to  accept.  They  are 
good,  not  bad,  neighbors,  and  neither  Australia,  nor  New  Zealand, 
nor  South  Africa,  nor  the  Colonial  Office  as  representing  British 
East  Africa,  would  do  anything  but  welcome  them  as  successors 
to  Germany.  We  are  not,  however,  going  to  pretend  that  we 
are  unaware  of  the  dislike  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
extending  their  overseas  possessions.  In  spite  of  great  provoca- 
tion, and  not  only  disturbance  but  actual  outrage  on  their 
bord(irs,  the  Ameri<!an  people,  as  we  know,  absolutely  refused 
to  accept  any  territorial  responsibility  in  Mexico  or  in  any 
part  of  South  America.  We  feel  certain  that  they  would  tell  us 
that  the  burdens  which  they  have  taken  up  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  afford  them  not  only 
as  much  external  responsibility  as  they  desire,  but  a  good  deal 
more." 

The  Spectator  shakes  its  head  over  the  fact  that  Samoa  is 
likely  to  be  the  only  territorial  acquisition  that  we  shall  take 
over  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  says  it  is  up  to  Britain: 

"But  if  we  are  right  in  our  surmise  that  the  Americans  will 
never  plunge  their  hands  into  'the  seething  pot'  of  Africa, 
and  would  not  even  desire  to  extend  their  Philippine  rule  into 
New  Guinea,  tho  possibly  they  might  take  Samoa,  the  force 
of  circumstances  will  render  it  necessary  for  us,  who  are  already 
in  possession,  and  whose  long-established  colonies  surround  the 
late  German  colonies,  to  incorporate  the  latter  in  the  Britisii 
Empire." 

America  has  another  duty  to  Africa,  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  tells  us,  and  that  lies  in  the 
direction  of  prohibition: 

"Why  should  not  America  assist  civilization  in  extending 
prohibition  to  the  entire  African  continent?  There  is  at  the 
present  moment  a  bill  before  Congn-ss  which  propo.ses  to  j)ro- 
hibit  the  export  of  drink  from  America.  Soon  after  the  out- 
break of  war,  when  the  sale  of  G(>rman  spirits  was  cut  off  from 
Africa,  a  tra(lt>  was  started  from  America  to  take  its  place,  and 
assumed  consid(>rable  proportions.  This  trade  has  recently 
been  stopt  for  the  ii(>riod  of  the  war.  and  the  bill  now  b(>forn 
Congress  is  intended  to  stop  it  altogethcT.  What  is  lioiied  is 
that  at  the  Peace  Conference  America  will  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  aliout,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Great  Powers,  the 
total  prohil)ition  of  the  unrestrict(>d  sale  of  alcohol  l)oth  to 
natives  and  to  \vliit(>  men. 

"Tile  cliief  ditHiculty,  of  course,  would  be  with  regard  lo  Soutli 
Africa,  where  there  has  been  i)rohil)ition  to  the  natives  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  W(>11  known  tliat  tlie  SoutIi-.\frican  Govern- 
ment are  very  impatient  of  outside  interference,  but  they  are 
susceptible  to  advice  and  might  follow  a  lead  given  in  other 
territories.  The  experience  in  Soutii  .\fnca  lias  been  that  it  is 
impossible,  so  long  as  drink  is  obtainable  by  the  whites,  to 
prevent  its  tinding  its  way  by  illicit  trading  to  the  natives,  and 
with  deplorable  results.  A  large  nuniber  of  responsible  white 
njen  who  have  given  evidence  before  a  recent  coniniission  in 
South  Africa  were  of  o|iinion  tliat  tlie  only  i>roper  solution 
was  total  prohibition  to  white  men  and  lo  black  alike." 


HOW   CANADA 


VIEWS    THE 
TRIP 


PRESIDENT'S 


CANADA  WELCOMES  the  President's  trip  to  Europe 
and  thinks  that  nothing  but  g<x>d  can  come  of  the 
President's  personal  association  with  the  Allied  leaders. 
77(6'  Manitoha'  Free  Prenn  says  that  "no  one  outside  the  Unit^^*! 
States  regrets  the  I-*resident's  decision";  while  the  Montreal 
Herald  hints  that  when  the  President  sees  the  results  of  war  at 
close  quarters,  there  will  be  less  idealism  and  more  pra/f:tical  as- 
sistance at  the  peace  table.    The  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  writes: 

"It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  President  Wilson  to  attend  the 
Peace  Conference  in  France,  and  the  Iw-nefit  ought  Ui  react 
upon   his  party  and   upon   the   United   States.     He  will   come 


AS   VOL    LIKE    IT. 

PiTESTDKNT  Wii^oN — "  Either  agree  with  me  or  I  will  trot  the  young- 
ster home  agafn." 

— Nebelspallcr  (Zurirh). 

into  close  touch  witii  men  like  Poincare.  Clemenceau,  Lloyd 
George,  Balfour,  and  others,  and  he  will  be  dealing  with  them 
as  equals.  President  Wilson  .seldom  meets  men  on  that  footing. 
The  tradition  wiiich  hits  so  long  held  the  Chief  Mag:istrate 
in  the  United  States  has  kept  him  from  personal  conta<*t  with 
the  chiefs  of  state  in  other  countries.  This  t<^nds  to  fix  his 
mind  too  much  on  the  things  that  are  desirable  and  too  little 
on  the  things  that  ar(>  iiracticable.  I*resident  Wil.son's  advisers 
have  been  his  jiersonal  appointees,  most  of  them  apparently  at- 
tached to  him  by  strong  personal  ties,  and  .some  by  a  sense  of 
admiration  tliat  rendered  tiieiii  useless  as  candid  critics.  The 
one  man  by  whom  it  is  gt>nerally  believed  the  I*resident  is 
influenced  is  Colonel  House,  and  nobody  but  the  I*r»»sident 
has  any  data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  practical 
value* of  Coloii(>l  Ibtuse's  advice. 

"In  going  to  Europe  and  talking  with  the  statesmen  and 
military  leaders  \\\\o  have  bornt>  the  burden  of  four  years  of 
war,  who  have  been  grajipling  with  the  most  momentous  prob- 
lems that  ever  arose,  and  in  seeing  some  of  the  ef1»x>ts  «>f  tho 
war.  I*resid«'nt  Wilson  will  come  t<i  close  quarters  with  n\ilities. 
lie  is  not  more  likely  to  instruct  and  inform  those  men  than  they 
are  to  instruct  and  inform  iiim.  Th(>y  are  his  ptH-rs.  Their 
experience  of  the  matters  in  hand  is  greater  than  his.  Th«ir 
fjood  will  is  as  little  likely  to  be  questioned.  Sensible  of  tho 
great  debt  they  owe  to  the  Unittnl  State's,  then^  will  1m'  every 
dis|>osition  on  the  part  of  the  repres«'nt^iti\es  <»f  the  Allies 
to  defer  to  the  lV«>si«lent.  and  on  his  part  an  appnviation  of 
what  the  United  States  owes  to  the  Allies  will  forlnd  any  sug- 
gestion of  dictation.  The  «'onference  can  not  fail  to  \m'  higlily 
instructive  to  all  who  take  part  in  it  and  lo  no  one  more  than 
to  Ike  President  of  the  United  States." 
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RUSSIA'S   CHAOS   LAID   TO   THE   ALLIES 

THE  LONGER  the  Bolshevik  rule  goes  on  in  Russia, 
the  worse  the  situation  seems  to  grow,  until  now  we  read 
in  the  dispatches  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  shooting  the 
Revolutionary  Socialists  because  they  are  too  conservative,  and 
the  workers,  who  were  to  be  made  happy  under  the  benign 
blessings  of  Bolshevism  are  vinfortunately  starving  to  death 
and  may  have  to  be  fed  by  plain,  stodgy,  bourgeois  America. 
But  the  BolsheA-iki,  who  seem  to  think  the  art  of  government 
is  a  contest  of  wits,  now  argue  that 
the  chaotic  condition  in  Russia  has 
been  caused  by  the  Allies  and  the 
Allies  alone.  This  they  make  clear 
in  their  official  organ,  the  Moscow 
Prnvda,  in  a  manifesto  "to  the  Avork- 
crs  of  the  Entente."  If  the  Entente 
Avorkers  can  onlj'  establish  Bolshe- 
A'ism  overj' where,  we  shall  all  be  as 
l)ai)i)y  as  Russia.  First  of  all,  the 
Allied  intervention  in  Russia,  whose 
aim  is  to  let  the  Russian  people  have 
an  election  free  from  the  terrorism 
of  the  BolslicA-ik  minority  and  choose 
their  own  govcnimciit,  is  represented 
as  a  "capitalist"  maneuver.  We  read: 

"Like  a  criiel  dog  let  loose  from  ils 
chains,  the  whole  capitalist  press  of 
your  countries  howl  for  the  interven- 
tion of  your  governments  in  l{ussian 
affairs.  .  ,  .  But  even  now  at  the  very 
moment  when  intervention  has  actu- 
ally l)eguu,  they  are  lying. 

"They  are  already  carrying  on 
inilitary  action  in  favor  of  the  Rus- 
sian capitalists  against  the  workers 
and  peasants  of  Russia.  The  En- 
glish, French,  and  American  bandits 
are  already  shooting  the  Soviet  work- 
ers on  the  Murmansk  railroad.  In 
the  Urals  they  are  destroying  the 
workers'  Sovipls,  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak bands,  supported  by  French 
money  and  led  by  Fr(>nch  officers, 
are  shooting  their  representatives. 

"The  present  attack  of  Allied  eaj)i- 
tal  on  the  workers  of  Russia  is  only 
tht^  culmination  of  an  undei-gronnd 
warfare  canued  on  during  »>iglit 
months  against  the  Soriets.  From 
the  first  day  of  the  Or-tober  RcaoIu- 
tioii.  from  the  moment  that  the  workers  made  it  i)lain  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  shed  their  own  or  others'  blood  for  their  own  or 
otiiers*  capital,  from  the  moment  Avhen  they  turned  out  their  ex- 
ploiters and  invited  you  to  do  the  sam(\  from  that  moment  the 
Allied  capitalists  look  an  oath  to  finish  the  ccmntry  whose  work- 
ers had  dared  for  the  first  time  in  human  history  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  capitalism  and  free  themseh'es  from  the  chains  of  war." 

/Vfter  this  pathetic  appeal  to  stop  our  interference  with  their 
bloody  work,  the  Pravda  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  tlie  wicked  capital- 
ists stirred  up  their  equally  wicked  capitalistic  governments, 
and  how  (he  machinations  of  the  Allied  statesmen  brought  i)Oor 
Jtussia  to  such  a  pass  that  she  had  to  accept  from  the  (iermans 
tlu>  Brest-Litovsk  i)eaee.  What  Ave  ought  to  have  done,  it 
seems.  Avas  to  accept  tluMr  ai>peal  at  that  time  to  join  in  a  general 
pea<'e-meeting  that  Avould  have  caught  th(<  \vlio!t>  Entente  in 
the  same  kind  of  a  jx'ace-trap  and  left  Cierniaiiy  lioldiug  all  her 
gains  in  the  Avar.     We  arc  thus  indicted: 

"We  were  forced  to  agree  to  a  division  of  Russia  because, 
nltho  your  governments  well  kiuw  that  l{ussia  was  not  in  con- 
dition to  continue  lighting,  they  refused  to  hohi  an  international 
conference  to  discuss  terms  Avhich  would  have-  saved  Russia 
and  have  given  you  an  honorable  peace.  It  Avas  not  liussia 
Avhich  had  shed  its  blood  for  three  and  one-half  wars  that  1h>- 


l^Kl  Tscill.AND 
— EsqucUa 


trayed  you,  but  it  A\-as  j-our  own  governments,  which  east  Russia 
under  the  heel  of  German  Imperialism." 

Then  Avhen  Russia  AAas  in  German  hands,  Ave  ought  to  have 
continued  to  send  them  railway  supplies  and  Avar-mu  nit  ions! 
Here  is  their  argument: 

"When  we  Avere  forced  to  conclude  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  we 

declared  that  "if  the  Allies  Avish  to  aid  us  in  our  sacred  Avork  of 

defense,  let  them  help  lis  to  reorganize  our  railroads  and  our 

economic  life.'     But  the  Allies  replied  ncAer  a  AAord  to  this. 

"The  Allies  not  onlj^   did   not   purpose   to  make  ourselves 

capable  of  defense;  they  tried  l)y  all 
possible  means  to  weaken  us  still 
further,  encouraging  internal  ruin 
and  cutting  us  off  from  our  bread 
reserses. 

"The  AlUvs  warned  us  that  the 
Germans  Avould  seize  tlie  Siberian  and 
^Murmansk  railroads.  Actually  they 
A\(>re  not  seizeil  by  the  (iermans,  Avho 
Avere  ncAcr  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
l)ut  they  haA'e  now  been  seized  by 
our  gracious  Mlies." 

The  Bolsheviki  refuse  to  recognize 
that  the  Allies  have  only  interAene<i 
in  the  interests  of  the  Russian  ma- 
jority and  to  stop  the  saturnalia  of 
massacre,  and  they  make  the  folloAv- 
ing  attemjjt  to  pose  as  injured 
innocents: 

"The  Allies  are  carrying  on  Avar 
in  Murmansk  and  Siberia,  not 
against  the  Germans,  because  there 
are  none  of  ttem  there,  but  against 
the  Russian  AAorkers.  Avhose  Soviets 
they  are  cAervwhere  destroying.  The 
Allies  haAe  three  aims:  the  annexa- 
tion of  as  large  a  part  of  Russia  Avith 
its  Avealth  as  i)ossible.  the  destruction 
of  the  AAorkers'  reAolution,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  Eastern  Front. 

"In  agi'eeing  to  be  used  by  your 
goAcrnments  in  this  criminal  attempt 
uj)oi\  Russia,  you.  Avorkers  of  FraTice 
and  England,  America  and  Italy,  are 
becoming  the  hangmen  of  the  AA-ork- 
ers'  rcAolution.  Working  Russia  is 
stretching  out  her  hantls  to  you,  the 
jiroletariat  of  the  Allied  countries." 

Prof.  M.  Rostovtzev,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Russian  Academy,  solemnly 
Avarns  tlie  Western  pt>oples.  in  the 
London  Xar  Eiiro}K\  against  the  BolsheA  ik  Aims  and  begs  for 
some  strong  Power — he  is  not  i»articular  which  —  to  step  into 
Russia  and  clean  \ip-     11(^  Avrites: 

"The  supi)orters  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Western  E\u"ope  do  not 
fear  the  bloody  apparition  of  terror  and  tyranny.  They  use  the 
same  argument  as  Lord  Xorthclitl'e  in  his  recent  si)eech  to 
American  officers;  they  say  that  this  is  a  specifically  Russian 
form  impossible  in  Europe.  But  they  forget  or  conceal  the  fact 
that  nu'U  everywhere  are  men,  and  that  the  wild  beast  in  man 
is  stronger  than  Ave  thought.  What  is  taking  jdace  in  Russia 
«'an  and  i)erhaps  must  be  repeated  everywhere.  Itevolution — 
this  is  the  synonym  for  tlestriictiou.  The  war  ha«  accustomed 
jH'Ople  to  blood  and  <'nielty,  has  taught  them  the  use  of  arms. 
Is  Lenine  right  and  has  he  a  chan<*e  of  success?  EAents,  it 
appears,  tell  us  that  he  is  more  right  than  Ave  thought.  Bul- 
garia may  follow  the  sauie  road:  in  .Austria  the  national  question 
has  only  temporarily  fourealed  the  social;  Germany  is  beaten 
and  embitt«Ted — th(>  soil  for  n-Aolution  there  is  prepared. 
Europe  must  rememlu-r  that  (>Ai'ry  day  of  the  rule  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki in  Russia  is  a  trump-<'ard  in  the  hands  of  the  supporters, 
not  of  socialism,  bvit  of  a  bloody  social  rcAolution.  Ru.ssia 
alone  is  not  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  BolsheA'iki.  But 
for  any  organized  force  this  Avould  be  no  great  matter.  The 
strength  of  the  Bolsheviki  aa-ouW  l)e  nothing  in  a  struggle  with 
a  strong  state." 


rHKK    AI.I.KS 

rfc  In  Torratxa  (Barcelona) 


SURGICAL   MOSS   WANTED   F0]{   RED-CROSS   WORK 


A  VARIETY  OF  MOSS  that  grows  freely  in  bogs  and 
wet  places  throughout  the  United  States  has  been 
■-^  found  to  be  mueh  better  fitted  for  surgieal  dressings 
than  the  finest  grade  of  absorbent  cotton.  The  Red  Cross  is 
now  calling  for  information  regarding  supplies  of   this  moss. 


NEEDED  NOW  FOR  THE  WOUNDED. 

Peat-moss,  found  in  bogs  and  wot  places  throughout  the  countrj'.  is 
bett<ir  for  surgiral  dressings  than  absorbent  cotton.  Yoti  can  report 
any  traces  of  it  in  your  vicinity  and  judge  the  usable  kind  from  the 
worthless  from  the  forms  nunil)ere(i  above.  Moss  like  Nos.  7  and  9 
is  the  best  surgical  material.     Nos.  I.  2,  3,  and  5  are  useless. 


Altho  it  has  been  used  abroad  for  thirty  years,  its  surgical 
value  has  only  recently  been  recognized  here,  and  altho  it  is 
certainly  so  abundant  that  no  less  than  twenty-five  varieties 
grow  in  the  little  State  of  Connecticut  alone,  good  sources 
have  only  been  located  here  and  there.  In  a  recent  bulletin 
sent  out  by  Prof.  George  E.  Nichols,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University,  botanical  adviser  to  the  Red  Cross, 
interested  persons  throughout  the  country  are  urged  to  locate 
suppUes  of  sphagnum,  or  peat-moss,  and  report  to  him.  At 
present  it  is  not  the  moss  itself  that  is  wanted,  but  reliable 
information  regarding  its  occurnnice.  Professor  Xi<hols  gives 
directions  in  detail  regarding  how  to  recognize  sphagnum  and 
how  to  tell  its  surgical  varieties  from  the  non-surgical  —  for 
there  are  both.  He  writes  in  The  Journal  of  (he  New  York 
Botanical  Garden: 

"Along  in  the  late  seventies  of  tli(>  last  century  a  workman 
at  one  of  the  great  peat  moors  in  northern  Germany  acci- 
dentally sustained  a  s(>ver(»  wound  of  tlu>  fonwrm.  In  tlie 
absenco  of  an\thing  b(4ter  to  us(\  his  follow  workuuMi  wrai)t 
up  the  wound  with  fragments  of  the  peat  which  happened  to  be 
lying  near,  and  it  was  not  until  t<>n  days  later  that  tlu'  man  was 
al>le  to  secure  surgical  att(>ntion.  Imagine  the  surprize  of  the 
surgeon  wlien,  on  n-nuiving  tlu^  iinpr<)visi>(i  drt'ssing,  it  was 
found  that  the  wound  had  almost  ('omi)letcly  hcah'd. 

"With  this  incident  the  use  of  sphagnum  in  present-day 
surgm-  may  be  said  to  have  originated.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  its  use  in  this  connection  is  not  a  new  thing  at  all; 
it  is  merely  a  modern  and  scientifi<'  revival  of  a  very  ancient 
practise.  In  parts  of  Gn>at  Britain,  according  to  Professor 
Porter,  from  tinu>  in\nunnorial  bog-moss  has  been  u.<:ed  by 
country  ])oople  in  the  treatment  of  boils  and  discharging  wounds. 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  it  was  emi>lo\  ( d  nuuiy  centuries  ago  for 


exactly  the  same  purpose  that  it  is  being  used  to-daj';  and  moss 
was  'at  least  recommended  for  use  by  army  surgeons,  both  in 
the  Napoleonic  and  th<'  Franco-Prussian  wars.' 

"Following  thft  incident  which  I  have  related  above,  in- 
vestigations were  set  on  foot  as  to  the  nature  and  the  prop<'rtie8 
both  of  the  sphagnum  and  of  the  peat  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
and  a  number  of  i)apers  were  published  in  German  me<lical 
journals,  in  whicJi  the  spliagnum,  as  related  to  surgical  pra<.-lise. 
was  di.scust  from  various  points  of  view.  And  within  a  verj"^ 
fi'W  years  this  moss  came  to  b<'  ar*cept<'d  in  Germany  as  a  stand- 
ard material  for  surgical  dressings,  being  widely  used  not  only 
in  i)rivate  practise  but  in  some  of  the  largest  hospitals. 

'During  the  Russian-.Jai)anese  War  the  Japanese  used 
sj)}iagnum  quite  extensively  as  a  first-aid  dressing.  'Many 
of  the  wounds  thus  drest  with  sphagnum  were  not  insp<x;t^d 
again  until  the  j)atient  reached  Japan,  which  often  took  ten 
days,  but  almost  invariably  the  wound  was  in  good  condition — 
much  better,  it  is  said,  than  when  cotton  was  used.'  In  general, 
however,  the  value  of  sphagnum  for  u.se  in  surgical  dressings 
has  not  been  appreciated  until  quite  recently. 

"Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  began  to  be  feared 
in  England  that  there  might  be  a  shortage  of  cotton,  and  ex- 
periments were  made  with  various  materials — oakum,  wood- 
l)ulp,  and  even  sawdust— in  the  hope  of  finding  some  satis- 
fa<'tory  sul)stitute.  It  was  at  this  time  that  attention  was 
directed  to  the  neglected  possibilities  of  the  sphagnum.  In 
1914  sphagnum  dressings  were  given  a  thorough  try-out  at  one 
of  the  large  war-hospitals  in  Scotland,  and  the  results  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  sjjhagnum  was  at  once  recommended  for 
general  use.  In  September,  lOl.'i,  sphay^num  dressings  were 
formally  accepted  by  the  British  War  Office.  At  that  time 
the  total  British  output  of  sphagnum  surgical  dressings  was 
barely  2.'30  a  month.  A  year  later  it  had  reached  1.50.(XX),  and 
at  the  present  time  it  is  nearly  a  million.  The  Canadian  Red 
Cross  alone  is  now  putting  out  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  spliagnum  dressings  each  month." 

Professor  Nichols  goes  on  to  say  that  in  this  country  the 
si)hagnum  enterprise,  so  far  as  the  National  Red  Cross  is  con- 
cerned, is  still  in  its  infancy.  But  we  have  long  since  passed 
the  period  of  experimentation  and  have  reached  the  stage  where 
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A   WOIND-DRKSSINO   •'FROM   TIME   IMMEMORIAL." 

R(Hl-Oass  workers  at  Mc(Jill  I'nivorsity.  Montreal,  picking  over 
bog-mo.ss  for  surgical  drt's.sings.  In  Scotland  and  In-land  it  was  cm- 
l>l(iyc(1  ni;iny  centuries  ago  for  the  s.Ttin'  purpoM-  ;»>  it  is  umnI  t4>-day. 


spluigmun  dressings  are  being  pn>duc(Hl  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  American  Red  Cross  nvently  turned  out  half  a 
million  sjihajrnum  dn>ssings  for  the  Italian  Army  and  some- 
thing over  "JO.OtX)  a  mouth  are  now  being  made  for  American 
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war  hospitals.  Nevertheless  we  are  reminded  that  the  sphaguiun 
work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is  not  yet  being  fonducted 
on  the  large  scale  which  it  is  expected  that  it  Avill  be  in  tlic  near 
future,  and  by  way  of  explanation  avo  read  the  following: 

"  For  one  thing,  our  American  Army  sin-gcons,  accustomed  (o 
llic  use  of  absorbent  coll  on  and  still  having  plenty  of  tiiis  on 
liand.  hesitate  about  adopting  a  substitute.  It  is  iue\-ital)lc, 
bovvrvcr,  that  sooner  or  later  the  value  of  sphagnum  in  war- 
hospital  work  will  be  more  fully  ap|)recia1ed  in  this  country;  for 
the  quality  of  the  cotton  is  constantly  becoming  poorer  while 
the  price  is  soaring  higher,  ^loreover,  Avlierever  the  s])hagnum 
<lressings  have  Ixcn  tried  out  in  our  hospitals  they  have  given 
complete  satisfaction.   .   .   . 

"For  use  in  absorbent  surgical  dressings  sphagnuin  moss  is 
not  iiun-ely  a  satisfactory  substitute.  Iji  many  respects,  with- 
out question,  it  is  superior  to  absor!)ent  cotton. 


J)<)\\  NKALL   01-'    TJIK   COOK  S    DKSl'O'ns.M. 

ICniilaiul's  iialional  cornimiiiity  kilclicns,  a  war-lime  t'xpi'dicnl.  have  iiuulc  soocl.  and 
somi;  waul   llictn  as  pcrtnancnt   iiist  itinioiis. 


'"First  of  all,  si)li;ignnm  will  jibsorb  li(iui<ls  much  jnore  j-a^^idly 
than  absorbent  cotton — about   three  times  as  fast. 

"In  the  second  i)lace,  llie  sphagnum  will  take  up  liquids  in 
nuu'h  greater  amount  than  absorbent  cotton.  A  j)ad  made  of 
absor})ent  cotton  will  absorb  only  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of 
water.  An  aA  erage  pad  made  of  sphagnum  will  take  iii)  six- 
teen to  eighteen  times  its  weight  of  water,  more  th.an  three 
times  as  miu-h  as  cotton,  and  e.xce]iti()nally  good  moss  will 
absorb-as  much  as  twenty-two  times  its  weight  of  water. 

"In  the  third  jdace.  the  sphagmun  will  rc^tain  li<)uids  much 
belter  than  cotton.  This  7neans,  of  e(nn-S(>,  that  a  s)diagnum 
tiressing  need  not  be  changed  as  often  as  a  cotton  dressing. 

'*ln  the  fourth  ])lace,  'the  better  ((ualilies  of  sphagnum  have 
Die  A'aluable  properly  of  distributing  whatever  liquid  lhe.\-  ab- 
sorb throughout  their  whole  mass.'  An  absorbent  ])ad  of 
sphagnum  will  continue  lo  suck  ui>  Huid  discharges^  until  it  is 
j)retty  uniformly  saturated  throughout.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant feature.  A  cotton  i)ad  ordinarily  ceases  to  function  long 
before  its  Iheorelical  eapiieity  lias  l)een  reached 

"Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  tin-  c-elis  of  any  nu)ss-h'af  are  able 
to  absorb  liquids.  But  the  al)ility  of  the  ordinary  green  cells 
in  this  res|)(«ct  is  insigniticanl  when  com])ared  with  that  of  1h(> 
large,  colorless  cells  of  the  sphagnum  leaf.  These,  because 
of  their  cai)acity  for  absori)tion,  nuiy  well  be  referred  lo  as,  it  he 
absorbing  cells.  Then*  are  two  features  in  these  cells  whi<-h 
especially  adai)t  them  lo  the  function  of  absorption.  First, 
the  wall  of  each  an<l  every  one  of  tin-  absorbing  cells  is  punctured 
toward  tFu*  outside  by  several  minute  holes  or  pores.  It  is 
through  these  j)ores  Ihat  li.quids  are  sucked  into  the  cells.  Each 
cell,  acting  iiuleiiendenlly,  sucks  in  wliatc-ver  liquid  it  comes  in 
contact  witli  until  it  is  full 

"It  now  becomes  i)crfe<'tly  cl«<ar  why  it  is  that  si)hagiuim  is  so 
much  superior  lo^'otlon  as  an  ;ibsorbent.  In  cot  ton.  li(iuids, 
for  the  nu)st  i)art.  are  nurely  held  within  a  tangle  of  thn«ads. 
In  the  s|)hagnum  w«'  find  a  highly  specialized  absorbing  system, 
made  up  primarily  of  a  Aasl  series  of  abs<»rbing  cells,  but  snpple- 
UUMiled  b\  other  slru<-tural  peculi.-irities  of  the  sphagnum  plant." 


ABOLISHING   THE   PRIVATE   KITCHEN 

THE  KlTCllEX  and  its  adjuncts  may  be  omitted  from 
the  model  house  of  the  future  and  its  space  iitihzed  for 
better  living  conditions.  In  England,  the  so-called 
national  kitchens  esta])lishcd  lo  do  community  cooking  during 
the  Great' War  have  proved  such  a  success  that  many  urge  that 
they  be  continued  as  a  permanent  contribution  to  national 
health  ami  efficiencj'  in  time  of  peace.  Dr.  C.  \V.  Saleeby,  who 
takes  this  "vnew,  describes  the  working  of  the  kitchens  in  The 
f!r(i/)hic  (London".  They  have,  he  asserts,  cut  down  waste  and 
inelTiciency,  promoted  health  and  (-ase  of  household  adminis- 
tration, and  are  actually-  heljiing  to  increa.se  the  birth-rate. 
Public  kitchens  have  been  frequently  operated  as  charities;  but 
this  kind  of  kitchen.  Dr.  Saleeby  points  out,  is  no  more  a  charity 
tluui  a  public  water-supply  or  a  post-office.  In  the 
face  of  their  success,  it  woidd  be  as  nnich  of  a  mis- 
take to  discontinue  them  now  as  it  would  to  resumo 
the  private  transportation  of  mail  matter,  or  to 
substitute  wells  for  the  city  water-works.  Writes 
Dr.  Saleeby  in  .substance: 

"The  eslaldishment  of  national  kitchens  in  this 
country,  on  principles  which  have  been  assumed 
and  followed  nowhere  else,  has  been  so  successful, 
except  where  tho.se  unique  principles  Avere  departed 
from,  that  I  submit  them  to  thoughtful  students 
of  social  and  domestic  problems  throughout  the 
Avorld,  in  the  belief  that  they  Avill  be  no  less  Aalu- 
able,  nnitatls  iniilandis,  elscAvhere,  and  without 
reference  at  all  to  the  Avar  Avhich  has  here  fur- 
nishe<l  their  occasion. 

"In  no  other  sphere  of  present-day  ciAilized  life 
can  be  found  such  A\asle  and  inefficiency  as  are 
connected  Avith  the  dail\  supply  and  iire])aratiou 
of  food.  Cooking,  further,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
loAver  arts,  but  is  a  department  of  applied  chem- 
istry. Such  being  tlu;  facts,  Ave  usually  assume 
that  CA'ery  properly  constituted  Avoman  is  a  "bom 
cook.'  or  could  be  made  into  all  that  is  needed  by 
a  brief  course  of  trainiiig.  In  no  oilier  sphere  of 
technique  do  avc  make  this  assumjilion;  in  no  other 
do  Ave  relegate  practically  the  Avhole  of  ihe  ])robleni  to  small- 
scale  production  by  amateurs  or  the  half-1  rained.  Yet  ujxin 
the  ])roper  use  of  food  cAery  other  a<-tivity,  personal,  social, 
industrial,  national,  international,  depends. 

"Everything  that  public  kitchens  liaAe  everyA\here  been  in 
the  past  ours  are  not  and  are  not  to  bo.  EAery  one  of  these 
kitchens  is,  and  must  be,  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  Only  ou 
the  absolut*^  understanding  that  the  public  kitchen  is  no  more  a 
i'harity  than  the  public  Avater-supply.  or  drain.age-su])i)ly.  or])ost- 
office,  can  Ave  eliminate  the  senlinieiit  that  only  the  ]>oor  Avill  go 
lo  the  kitchen. .Avhich  the  self-resitecting  accordingl\  boycott.  So 
long  as  tliis  sentiment  exists  the  kitchen  Avill  be  found  to  fail. 

"Seeing  that  there  is  nothing  to  apologize  for,  and  that  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  all  classes  is  essential,  the  kitchen  mu.st 
not  be  in  a  side-street,  but  as  Avell  and  conv«'nientl\  and  hand- 
somely housed  as  possible.  The  mechanical  .side  of  the  kitchen 
must  be  thoroughly  (^piipped.  In  many  instances  it  Avill  servo 
the  local  needs  to  have  a  restaurant  allached  lo  the  kitchen. 
The  gn'alest  .success  has  been  attained  in  large  cities  by  these 
national  n>slauranls.  Avhicli  also  haA  e  the  adA  antage  of  simplify- 
ing the  financial  jirobloms  of  the  kit<'hens. 

"Seeing:  that  the  coiumnnity  consists  of  many  kinds  of  jier.son. 
Avith  dilTering  dietetic  needs,  each  kilchen  slunild  liaAt; — and.  I 
am  hoping,  ere  long  A\-ill  have — special  departments  coneerned 
Avith  the  pri'paration  and  distribution  of  the  apj)roi)rial«'  die- 
taries lor  such  s|)ecial  classes  of  tli«'  communit\.  as.  for  instance. 
exjMrtant  and  nursing  mothers;  infants  not  naturally  fed. 
school  children,  heavy  manual  Avorkers.  The  infant  Avelfare 
center,  ihe  da\  nursery,  the  school,  jiublic  institutions  of  all 
kinds  whos(<  Avork  includes  feeding,  Avill  draAv  from  the  kitchens 
as  the  nutriti\e  centers  of  the  nation." 

Kitchens  of  'his  kind.  Dr.  Saleeby  points  out,  are  also  agents 
of  food  conserAa  ion.  both  because  the  Avaste  of  the  private 
kit<'hen  is  cut  doAvn  and  also,  through  the  superior  digestibility 
of  \\ ell-<'ooked  food,  by  eliminating  the  less  ob\'ious  waste  in  the 
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alimentary  canal.      The  question  of  fuel  is  scarcely  less  iin- 
portant.     lie  goes  on: 

"For  the  past  eight  months,  including  the  cohh^st  and  liottest 
of  1918,  I  have  profited  every  day  by  the  Kensington  National 
Kitchen,  and  it  has  not  been  the  least  boon  that  tlie  expenditure 
of  fuel  in  the  hot  months  has  been  minimized,  so  that  on«''s 
little  flat  is  cooler  and  more  bearable  in  sultry  weather.  But  the 
consideration  that  transcends  all  others  is  the  economy  whidi 
permanent  national  kitchens  are  l)cginning  to  elTeet  in  tlie  vital 
energies  of  our  working  women.  As  a  lifo-long  student  of  tlie 
birth-rate,  which  is  now  everywhere  indicating  to  all  l>ut  the 
glass-eyed  that,  as  civilization  is  now  going,  it  is  doomed,  I  sub- 
mit that  to  eliminate  the  jx'rpetual  demands  of  i)urchasing,  i)r.'- 
paring,  and  cooking  food,  and  washing  the  cooking  implements, 
is  our  only  chance  of  prevcmting  th(!  l)irth-rate  from  falling  to  a 
level  which  means,  in  a  few  generations,  racial  extinction. 

"For  decades  wo  have*  demanded  too  much  of  the  workirig- 
■  class  wife  and  mother.  Her  achievements  under  cruel  ha ndica|)s 
are  a  miracle.  To-day  she  finds  h(>rself  free  in  two  particulars. 
She  need  have  no  more  cliildren  tlian  she  jjleases;  she  can  h'ave 
her  home  and  earn  a  good  Avagc;  at  any  of  half  a  luindred  occupa- 
tions. What  is  to  l)ecomo  of  motluThood  and  the  ra/rial  future 
under  such  conditions,  totally  unprecedented  in  human  history'.' 
The  vital  statistics  of  all  civili'zed  countries  furnish  tlie  answer. 
At  the  least,  let  us  ameliorate  the  home  life  and  increase  tlie 
prospects  of  survival  and  health  for  children  by  abolishing  the 
endless  and  unnecessary  demands  of  the  priA^ate  kitchen." 
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THE   BANKER'S   FAILURE   AS   A   RAIL- 
ROADER 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  AISIERICAX  RAILROADS 
is  that  they  have  been  run  by  bankers,  and  no  in- 
dustry can'  be  operated  successfully  by  men  "of  the 
banking  type  of  mind."  This  diagnosis  is  an  editorial  one 
contributed  by  The  Engineering  A'ews  Record  (New  York). 
To  a  friendly  critic  who  protests  that  our  railroad  system  has 
led  the  world  in  extent,  in  development  of  country,  in  efficiencj', 
and  in  low  fr(>ight-rates,  the  editor  replies  that  if  he  had  lieen 
referring  to  technical  engineering  excellence  his  opinion  would 
have  been  different.  But  discussing  the  railroads  as  a  whole,  as 
part  of  the  industrial  scheme,  and  as  such  having  au  economic 
and  a  social  bearing,  he  does  not  hesitate,  he  says,  to  repeat  the 
original  statement.     He  goes  on: 

"Here  was,  and  is,  an  agency  with  daily  influence  on  th(>  life 
of  every  member  of  the  community,  performing  a  service  es- 
sential to  the  nation's  life.  Yet  it  has  few  friends  among  the 
people  at  large;  more  now  than  formerly,  however,  due  to  the 
number  of  those  whose  pity  has  been  excited  at  the  railroads' 
plight.  The  first  of  the  railroads'  plagues  was  the  type  of 
management — manii)ulation,  it  would  better  be  called — which 
regarded  the  properties  not  as  carriers  l)ut  as  media  for  stock- 
jobbing operations.  (Consolidations,  with  the  addition  of  wat«'r. 
and  reconsolidations,  Avith  still  more  water,  Avere  the  order  of  tlie 
day;  Avhile  those  oi)erating  the  properties  danced  riotously  over 
their  territories  Ava\  ing  iii.s()l(>ntly  the  flag  of  'The  l*ublic  Bo 
Damned.'  Rebates,  car-withholding  tyrannies,  all  manner  of 
schemes  A\ere  Avorked  to  aid  the  faAored  IVav,  Avhile  the  jmrchasing 
methods  honeycombed  the  organization  Avith  rottenness.  Then 
came  the  day  for  the  people  to  have  th(>ir  say,  and  one  national 
and  forty-eight  State  conimissions  began  to  1>ede\  il  the  carriers. 
What  the  stock-jobbers  and  the  grafters  had  failed  to  do  the 
people  in  their  vengeance  helped  to  coniplet<>.  The  public  at 
large,  Avhich  under  intelligent  management  of  the  i)r()perties 
Avould  have  been  th(>  railroads'  best  friend,  liad  beei\  alienated. 
As  a  result  Ave  liave  had  tlie  drift  into  bankruptcy  Avhieh  has 
been  railroad  history  during  the  ])ast  decade.  lnstanc»>s  n«>ed 
not  bo  cited.  Each  one  can  sui>|)l\"  them  from  liis  own  neigh- 
borhood. Probably  the  iiiention  of  the  New  Haven  Avill  furnish 
sufTicient  nausea  to  carry  the  right  impression. 

"And  that  dchdclc  wo  attribute  to  the  banking  tyjw  of  mind, 
that  type  of  mind  that  iilaces  i)ersoiial  profit  ahead  of  all  other 
considerations.  The  engineering  type  of  iiiind,  we  hold,  ANould 
haA'e  analyzed  tlu>  ])urpose  of  the  railroads— Avould  have  simmi 
that  serAice  to  the  public  at  large,  and  not  to  any  private  in- 
terest, was  the  prime  object,  Avould  have  erected  that  as  the 
railroads'  ideal  and  builded  a  machine  f»>r  its  attainment." 


OWING  TO  ANTIQUATED  SALVAGE  LAWS  and 
lack  of  jmjper  guides  to  naA-igalion,  thecoastwi.se  waters 
bet\v(!en  Seattle  and  Skagway,  over  1,000  mil<*s  in  extent, 
are  taking  annual  toll  in  AA-reckage  and  human  liA'es  that  Bhould 
be  startling  to  the  public  and  is  discreditable  to  the  two  great 
nations  fjoncerned.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  editorial  opinion  of 
The  Railicfiij  and  Marine  News  (Seattle,  November  1),  whi^h 
calls  upon  the  goAernnHiits  of  the  Unit^-d  Stat<-s  and  Canada 
to  establish  a  chain  of  international  sah'age  stations  and  to 
appoint  a  joint  commission  to  report  on  coastwise  laws,  lights 
and  aids  to  naA-igation,  rides  of  sahage,  dangerous  n>efs,  tho 
continuance  of   surveys,  and  the  charting  of   unknoAvn   waters. 


THE   NOKTHWKST  S  GR.WEYARD  OK  THK  OCEAN. 

The  waters  lictwecn  ScatUi-  aiul  Skapway  take  this  latost  toll  in 
tho  Kxss  on  Van(lcrl)ili  Hecf,  otT  .Ma.'ika.  of  tho  sioaniship  Princess 
Sophia,  with  34.3  lixt-s  and  a   nullion  dollars'  worth  of  gold-dust. 


In  only  a  fi-Av  years  j)ast  dozens  of  Aessels,  with  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  i)rop»'rty  and  hundreds  of  Hacs.  haA-e  been  lost  in  these 
Avaters,  but  the  immediate  cause  of  the  .Vctr.«'*-  api>eal  is  the 
Avreek  of  the  Princess  Sophia  Avith  ',i4'.i  Uvea  lost  and  a  million 
dollars'  Avorth  of  gold-dust  on  board.     We  read: 

"The  route  from  Seattle  to  Skagway  is.  roundly.  l.l.Vl  mih-s. 
The  Aexsels  tnvAel  through  Avaters  of  the  State  of  Wa-shington. 
then  across  the  open  Strait  of  .luan  de  Fuca.  then  f(»r  some  .'►OtT 
miles  or  more  thniugh  liritish  Columbia,  ami  then  for  the  balance 
of  some  MM)  mih-s  or  mon^  in  the  rnit4»d  St«t«'s  Avators  of  Alaska. 

"For  years  Congress  has"  been  juMitioneil  to  iniild  more  and 
more  liglilhouses  in  .\laska.  British  Cdlumbia  is  murli  InMter 
lighted,  but  there  is  n>oin  for  Aast  impn»vement. 

"Then  tlu>  niles  goAerning  sjd\agi>  openitions  an^  jH^sitiAely 
aAvful.  Under  existing  laws,  both  of  Canada  and  the  Unit<^1 
S(at(>s.  an  .Vmerican  Aessel  can  not  sjHac  a  Avnvk  in  British 
Columbia  Avaters.  nor  can  a  Canadian  Af.s.sel  do  salvapi>  work 
in  Amerii'an  Avaters.  Oftentiin«vs  it  is  oxtreniely  diflTicult  to 
«lraw  the  line  betw«>«<n  what  A\«nild  Ix-  <H>nsider«tl  by  either 
govtTnment  as  work  of  humanity  and  what  A\«>uld  infring>>  on 
.sahagti  laws.     The   masters  of  fortngn   ships   now   pl.toe   their 
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owners  in  jeopardy  every  time  thej'  extend  aid  to  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress on  Canadian  or  American  coasts.  Laws  should  be  changed 
and  at  once,  or  anotlier  and  even  more  horrible  disaster  will  be 
recorded 

'•Without  jjrojudice  to  eitlicr  government,  let  all  coastwise 
laws  in  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  navigation  and  safety  at  sea  be 
so  readjusted  and  made  uniform  as  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs 
exclusively  existing  in  the  Inside  Passage. 

"Xo   such  condition    or    territorial   boundary-lines    exist   in 
other    sections,    so     the    law 
should  bo  made  to  cover  this 
international  route  exclusively. 

"  If  the  salvage  rules  arc  such 
that  they  are  a  menace  rather 
than  a  help,  and  promote 
money-making  on  either  side 
of  tlic  boundary,  then  let  a 
commission  recommend  a  per- 
manent International  Salvage 
Bureau,  with  salvage  or  life- 
saving  stations,  six  in  number, 
between  San  Juan  Islands  and 
Admiralty  Island,  each  station 
to  [have  a  powerful  salvage 
craft  to  be  operated  by  and 
for  both  governments  without 
unjust  charges. 

"Let  the  world  know  why, 
in  the  past  month,  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  with  nearly  300  on 
board,  when  in  dire  trouble  in 
British  Columbia  waters,  was 
compelled^to  receive  permission 
of  officials  of  that  province  be- 
fore her  passengers  could  be 
transferred  to  another  vessel 
of  the  same  fleet. 

"Let  it  ascertain  if  it  is  not 
a  fact  that  in  the  more  recent 
and  heartrending  case,  the 
WTeck  being  in  United  States 
waters,  the  Canadian  owners 
would  have  to  have  i)ermission 
of  the  United  States  l^efore  one 
of  its  own  vessels  could  attach 
a  line  to  the  wreck  or  a  Ca- 
nadian salvage  vessel  could 
have  performed  its  proper 
duties. 

"Admit  that  the  conditions 
of  this  route  are  unique  and  demand  an  exclusive  law  regulating 
the  navigation  of  ships  and  their  safety  at  sea  and  call  for  an 
international  nav  igation  or  salvage  bureau.  .  .  .  Do  not  allow 
politics  to  delay  the  move.  Do  not  permit  traffic,  immigration, 
customs,  or  other  important  matters  to  be  interjected  into  the 
argument,  but  hold  it  down  alisolutely  to  the  protection  of  those 
who  must  travel  between  the  States  and  the  Canadian  territory 
of  Yukon  and  the  United  States  territory  of  Alaska,  the  ill- 
treated  stepchildren  of  those  great  governments." 


WHY   ARC-LIGHT   GLOBES   TURN    PURPLE 

DID  YOU  EVER  NOTICE  an  arc-light  globe  that  had 
turned  purple?  And  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
these  purplish  globes  are  more  frequently  to  be  seen 
than  formerly?  The  reason  is  that  the  use  of  magnetite  instead 
of  carbon  for  the  electrodes  favors  this  coloration,  we  are  told 
by  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  Xoveraber  16).     Magnetite 

pencils   are    now    common    in 

arc-lights  and  the  color  is  due 
to  manganese  in  the  glass,  used 
to  counteract  the  green  tint 
caused  by  the  presence  of  iron. 
Ultra-violet  rays,  in  which  the 
magnetite  arc  is  rich,  either 
lessens  the  green  or  intensifies . 
the  violet;  at  any  rate,  the  net 
result  is  the  noticeable  pur- 
jjlish  coloratioji  referred  to 
above.  It  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Alfred  Ilerz 
that  the  purple  may  be  removed 
bj-  heating.  Says  the  electrical 
authoritv  named  above: 


From  ■'  riimlar  Mci-lianirs  * "  (Chicago.  December). 

EVERY  ONE  HIS  OWN  CO^fPOSER. 

Combinations  of  sound  that  mount  into  the  millions  may  be  pro- 
duced from  this  de^^ce  by  merely  turning  the  several  spindles. 


AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  COMi'OSITION— Some  time  ago  a 
plot-building  machimi  for  short-story,  scenario,  and  novel  writers 
was  described  in  these  colunms.  Now  there  comes  to  the  fore  a 
somewhat  similarly  aiTangc^d  contrivance  for  the  musician.  Prob- 
ably the  music  of  which  this  device  is  the  source  will  at  least 
bear  comi)arison  with  the  lil(>ratun>  that  si)rings  from  the  earlier 
one.     Says  a  wrilcT  in  Popular  Mcclianics  (Chicago,  December): 

"Unlike  its  i)redecessor,  it  produces  complete  com po.sit ions, 
instead  of  nuTcly  skeleton  outlines.  The  possible  combina- 
tions lliat  may  be  effected  range  into  the  millions.  In 
brief,  the  api>aratus  is  a  rack  that  is  div  ided  into  six  rows  of 
four  squares  each.  Each  sqdare  displays  two  bars.  Extend- 
ing through  tlu<  nick  fniin  side  to  side  are  si)indles  that  carry 
long  strips  of  pajxr  wide  enough  for  two  mea^sures,  each  com- 
l>rising  a  treble  and  ba.ss  capable  of  harmonically  uniting  with 
the  se<'tion  immediately  joining.  By  turning  the  several 
si)in(iles,  the  music  is  arranged  in  various  combinations,  just  as 
are  the  geometric  figures  rearranged  by  turning  a  kaleidoscope. 
The  device  is  of  such  size  that  it  may  bo  placed  on  the  music- 
rack  of  a  piano  and  mauipulat<d  readily." 


"A  very  curious  res?ult  of 
ultra--\iolet  radiation  .  .  .  hap- 
pens to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  practise.  This 
effect  is  the  familiar  discolora- 
tion of  are-lamp  globes,  espe- 
cially those  used  on  magnetite 
arcs,  during  service,  resulting 
in  a  dull-purplish  tinge  which 
is  both  objectionable  in  ap- 
pearance and  injurious  to  the 
light-transmitting  power  of  the 
glass.  Mr.  Ilerz  points  out 
quite  correctly  the  general  con- 
ditions and  their  causes.  All 
common  glass  is  likely  to  be 
greenish  owing  to  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  sand  from  which 
it  is  made.  This  iron  has  no 
useful  function  whatever  and 
is  tolerated  in  the  glass  simply 
because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  sand  not  discolored 
with  iron,  or  white  silica  in  any  other  form  at  any  rea.sonable 
expense.      It   has,  therefore,  been   the  practise  to  disguise  this 

green  coloration  by  the  addition  of  manganese 

"What  actually  happens  is  that  the  iron  results  in  absorp- 
tion in  the  green,  to  balance  which  more  absorption  is  effected 
in  the  red  and  blue  by  the  addition  of  the  manganese.  The 
glass  appears  perfectlj-  clear,  but  slightly  dull  as  compared  with, 
for  instance,  a  brilliantly  clear  piece  of  optical  crown  made  in 
the  first  ])lace  from  uncontaminated  silica.  Just  how  ultra- 
violet radiation  acts  ui)on  the  constituents  of  the  glass  is  not 
fully  understooil,  but  it  does  bring  out  a  perceptible  discolor- 
ation such  as  that  which  might  be  produced  by  the  manga- 
n(>se  alone;  in  other  words,  it  far  overcompensates  the  green  of 
tii(>  iron.  Tliis  ])henomenon  is  probably  due  to  wave-lengths 
less  than  about  310  ^/i.  The  magnetite  arc  lamp,  the  com- 
monest source  of  this  discoloration,  is  very  rich  in  such  rays; 
the  carbon  are.  from  which  these  effects  were  rarely  obtained, 
is  much  less  strong  in  this  region,  while  sunlight  is  extrwnely 
weak  here  and  produces  the  characteristic  puri)lish  color  only 
after  exjiosure  under  favorable  conditions  for  many  years.  The 
discovery  noted  by  Mr.  llerz — heat  treatment  at  900°  to 
1,000°  C. — which  removes  this  discoloration  and  i^^tores  the 
manganese  compound  to  its'  original  balance,  is  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  extremely  important,  for  it  saves  otht^rwise 
])erf(>ctly  good  globes  for  a  long-continued  useful  life.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  discoloration  is  the  more  marked  as  the 
jjercentage  of  manganese  added  in  compensation  increasej?, 
and  that  sonu^  globes  of  recent  manufacture  are  probably 
more  susceptible  to  this  sort  of  action  than  globes  made 
when  white  sand  was  more  easily  obtainable.  The  whole  story 
is  a  beautiful  example  of  occult  photochemical  action  and  its 
reversal  by  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  heat  treatment." 
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HO.MKS  OF  A   Rl  HIJKK-IM.ANTATIOX   THAT  MAKE  TIIK   DKSKKT   «L<)SSOM   AS  TIIK    J{o-K. 


MACHINE-MADE   RUBBER 

NOT  ARTlFiriAL  KIJBBER,  made  l)y  machinery,  but 
jiatural  rubV)(>r,  i)lantf'(l,  ji;alhored,  and  extracted  l\y 
machinery  as  the  .sufrar-beet  or  any  other  similar  croj) 
is  handled.  A  systematized  and  domesticated  rubber-croj)  was 
predicted  long  ago;  and  now  the  success  of  the  experiments 
with  the  guayulo  shrul),  already  noted  io  these  columns,  insures 
this  very  thing,  we  are  told  editorially  by  Tlic  India  Rubber 
World  (Xew  York),  (ireat  areas  of  this  rublxT-bearing  plant, 
hitherto  known  only  in  the  wild  state,  are  now  being  plant(>d, 
cultivatcnl.  and  hai'vested  by  motor-draAvn  nuichines.  Thus, 
not  only  are  desert  lands  utilized  in  American  territory  and  in  a 
climate  ideal  for  white  men,  but  the  ve.xed  questions  of  land 
costs,  revolutions,  and  tropical  diseases  are  wholly  absent.  The 
labor  problem  is  almost  eliminated.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"An  American-grown  rubber,  with  no  overseas  handicaps, 
exposed  to  no  submarine  dangers,  free  from  imjxn't  or  export 
taxes,  unaflfected  by  ])rice-(ixing  l)y  rubber-i)lanters'  associations, 
imafraid  of  valorization,  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Were  it 
not  war-time  then*  ■would  be  a  iikeliliood  of  another  rubber  ci-iiz(>, 
once  the  ])rospective  j)n)lits  of  guayule  cultivation  Avcrc  known. 
For  example,  a  com])arison  of  llcrca  and  guayule  protits  at  the 
time  of  the  historic  rubber  crnze  would  be  about  as  follows,  and 
is  starting:  Jlerca  then  brought  $?.  a  ])ound  and  tli(>  protit  was 
about  $4(X)  an  acre.  (Juajnile  then  sold  for  .^1  a  ])ound  and,  cul- 
tivated, Avould  show  a   i)ro(it  of   nu)re   tlian    SKi.tKK)   per   acre. 


Or,  basing  llie  (•<)Mii)aris<)n  upon  to-day's  costs  and  jirices,  Hevea 
))rofits  would  stand  at,  say,  SVH)  an  acre  and  cultivated  guayule 
at -over  .$0.(KM)  an  a<-re. 

"These  figures,  to  Ix;  sure,  do  not  inclu<ie  the  cost  of  installing 
the  plantation  plant,  extraction  plant,  patent  royalties,  etc. 
Rut  cutting  them  in  luilf  to  <-over  these  items,  there  remains  a 
])r()fit  of  ."iJiii.tXXJ  an  aere,  which  is  as1<>unding  indeed,  and  almost 
unbelievable. 

"They  are  also  only  generally  ilhistrative,  as  the  two  prol)- 
lems  differ  in  nuiny  details.  For  exami)le,  a  four-yea r-<)l<l 
Jlevea  tree  produces,  say,  two  pounds  of  rubber,  and  when  ma- 
tured it  produces  much  more.  A  four-year-old  guayule  shrub 
gives  at  its  best  two  pounds  of  ruliber,  and  that  is  its  niaxinuim. 
There  is,  however,  the  important  fact  to  be  kept  before  those  who 
])lan  to  start  in  this  line.  It  is  a  far  more  intricate  business  than 
Ilcvea  growing,  and  laek  of  knowledge  in  a  dozen  different  es- 
sentials will  spell  disaster.  There  is  also  the  high  cost  of  installa- 
tion of  the  j)lantation  and  extraction  factory.  To  j)n  pare, 
irrigate,  and  plant  enough  land  to  keep  a  ten-ton  mill  going  would 
cost,  roughly,  .'3;.-)tK),(KK),  and  the  mill  at  least  $2tX).(KX).  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  million-dollar  undertaking,  and  the  snuill 
operator  has  no  great  chance.  With  the  expansion  <)f  the  busi- 
ness, however,  it  is  possible  that  central  factories  will  be  installed 
for  extraction,  and  that  guayule-growers  will  ship  their  prt)duct 
in  as  the  beet-root  growers  do  theirs  to  the  sugar  centrals. 

"As  to  the  grade  of  rul)i)er  ])roduced,  j)lant  analysis  ha>  fuuiul 
certain  types  of  shrul)  that  carry  a  high  grade  of  rubber,  and 
these  have  been  hybridized  with  plants  that  eontain  ]>en'<'ntage? 
of  20  i)er  cent,  or  nu)re  of  rubber.  A  better  grade  of  grim  than 
the  Mexican  product  is  therefore  in  prospect  in  the  cultivated 
gua\ule  rubber,  some  (la\'  to  figure  larirelv  in  our  markets." 


A   KlKl.l)   0|-   (1  l.riN  ATKO   lilAVl  l.K    HI  HHKH 

"Alixost  uiil>olii'\al>li"  "  profits  are  siid  to  l>e  r<>a|«c<l  Trom  <\i>-\\  rrops    i>ul  not   hy  the  small  <»iH'ral«»r  or  !l»«>  .Tsiiaiotir 


A  SUGGESTION   FOR   ^EW  YORK'S  WELCOME. 

This  skeU-li  for  the  arch  under  which  the  rctumiiiK  boys  will  march  is  tentative  and  may  undergo  modifications  before  realized.  It  is  seen 
standing  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty -fifth  Street  with  the  Madison  Square  Garden  tower  toward  the  reader's  right,  and  the  new  Altar  of  Lilx-rty 
al.so  showint;.      For  pictorial  i)\irposes  the  marching  regiments  are  indicated  moving  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  one  they  will  actually  take. 


AN   ARCH  OF  THANKSGIVING  AND   WELCOME 


IX  SPITE  OP  THE  SUGGESTION  that  triumphal  arches 
savor  too  much  of  the  effete  tyrannies  whose  triumphs 
they  used  to  symbolize,  it  is  an  arch  that  will  express  New 
York's  thanks  for  victory  and  hor  welcome  to  her  home-coming 
boys.  It  will  be  built  by  the  A^oluntary  contributions  of  her 
people,  the  pennies  and  dimes  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  dollars 
of  the  rich,  and  the  police  force  have  been  chosen  to  make  the 
collections.  A  committee  appointed  bj'  Mayor  Hylan  to  under- 
take the  erection  of  a  memorial  arch  in  honor  of  the  soldi(>rs  of 
the  city  who  died  in  the  war  ha\e  reported  on  the  e.xpedi(>ncy 
of  a  temporary  arch  as  a  symbol  of  welcome,  leaving  to  the  future* 
the  mature  consideration  of  a  more  lasting  memorial.  A  design 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings,  the  architect,  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Art,  of  which  Mr.  Kodman  Wanaraaker  is 
chairman  and  Paul  W.  Bartlett  is  president,  with  the  proposal 
that  it  be  erected  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Madison  Square.  In  the  New  York  Times  Mr.  Hastings's 
project  is  jiresented,  partly  in  his  own  words: 

"Mr.  Hastings  said  lliat  th(>  Madison  S(|uare  site,  whicli  will 
be  the  entran('(>-\vay  to  Fifth  Avenue,  seemed  to  be  the  ouly  place 
where  it  would  be  i>ractical  to  build  an  arch  on  so  large  a  scale 
and  \vhen>  there  wcmld  be  room  for  two  abutments,  one  .slightly 
encroaching  upon  the  i)ark  itself  to  th(>  east  and  th(>  other  stand- 
ing on  the  small  island  caus(>d  by  the  intersection  of  Broadway 
and  Fifth  .\venue,  now  oecupied  by  the  Worth  monument.  The 
arch  is  to  be  fifty  f(>et  high  and  will  bridge  th(>  entire  width 
of  Fifth  .\ venue  at  that  jwint,  which  is  a  \\\{\f\  over  fifty  feet. 
Th<^  temporary  arch  will  be  designed  in  stucco,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  will  be  very  classic,  almost  Konian  in  character. 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  sculpture,  illustrating  the  events 


of  the  war.  A  great  quadriga  will  crown  the  entire  scheme, 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Justice  or  Democracy. 

"In  a  general  way,  said  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  arch  should  be  simple  and  so  large  in  scale  as  to  giAC  great 
dignity  to  its  design.  Such  triumplial  arches,  he  pointed  out, 
had  been  built  in  many  cities:  London,  for  instance,  had  three 
or  four,  and  Paris  had  four,  the  principal  one  being  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  on  the  Place  de  I'fitoile. 

'"It  is  interesting  to  note,"  he  said,  'that  this  arch  will  be 
about  the  same  width  as  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  but  much  lower, 
because  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  is  surrounded  with  so  much  open 
spa(H»  that  it  would  of  necessity  need  to  be  larger  than  this  one.' 

"Chairman  Wanamaker  said  that  the  construction  of  the 
temiiorary  arch  would  be  hastened  as  much  as  jiossible.  so  that 
in  some  form  it  wotdd  be  ready  to  welcome  the  returning  trooi)3 
within  the  next  few  months. 

"'This  arch.'  he  said,  'is  to  be  a  free-will  offering  of  the 
people,  and.  b(>ginning  Thanksgiving  week,  tlu'  'JO.CHX)  members 
of  tlie  police  and  the  police  reserves  will  receive  offerings  of  tho 
people  through  pennies,  dimes,  and  dollars,  so  that  every  one 
may  hav(-a  part  in  its  erection.'" 

In  another  place  Mr.  Wanamaker  is  quoted  on  the  subject 
of  the  people's  contribution  to  the  enterprise  which  will  convey 
its  message  to  the  returning  heroes: 

"Let  this  be  a  real  Arch  of  Freedom,  built  by  the  people. 
Let  each  one  in  his  measure  be  a  part  of  it,  not  by  gifts,  but  by 
offerings  from  the  heart  of  a  liberated  nation  in  gratefulness  to 
the  Almighty  for  his  preservation  of  our  i)rinciples  and  in 
memory  of  those  beloved  men  and  their  mothers  who  have 
given  their  all  to  give  us  freedom.  Let  us  record  in  history  that 
the  f\xo  millions  and  more  from  this  great  city — every  one — did 
his  best  in  this  memorial  for  humanity. 

"I  am  trying  to  carry  out  the  deep  undercurrent  of  pubUo 
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opinion  that  this  an-h  shall  he  built  from  1h<-  fn-c  ou1j)i)iiiiij>i;s 
oi  the  ppoplo,  their  ponnics,  dimfs,  and  dollars,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  quickly  wc  have  decided,  with  the  cons«iit  of  the 
Mayor,  to  take  advantage  of  the  {generous  offer  of  th«'  prjlice 
and  police  reserves  of  the  city,  made  throuffh  Commissioner 
f:nright,  that  the  people's  oflferingfs,  bepinninp  Thanks(ri\inK 
e\e,  be  received  by  the  20,000  members  of  this  force." 

When  the  arch  was  first  projected  a  purely  tentative  design  was 
published,  mainly,  it  is  said,  as  a  means  of  visualizing  the  idea 
of  an  arch  for  the  i)eoi)le.  The  design,  unfortunately,  struck 
a  \vr»ng  note  and  drew  forth  much  despairing  commeril.  In  the 
New    York    Evetdng    Pout    was 


THE    SCE^E    OF   THE    PEACE   DRAMA 

THK  STAGK  of  the  great  meeting  for  settling  the  pi-ac 
of  the  world  must  be  set  on  a  s<;ale  commensural<  with 
the  act,  for  nothing  matching  it  has  bwn  fumii-hed  by 
history.  Timid  recorders  have  stopt  short  with  saying  that 
"  there  has  been  nothing  to  equal  it  sinet^  the  Congress  of  Vienna"; 
but  the  New  York  Timen  prot^'sls  that  "the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
more  than  a  hundn-d  years  ago,  did  not  equal  it  or  reM-mble 
it    ext*ef)t    iti    Uic    fju-t    lluit    it    was  ■.{   ]ii:ii-i-  coiifcrtiicc  at   \\)ii'-lj 


considered  the  question  of  the 
fitness  of  any  arch  for  the  pur- 
))ose  designed,  seeing  that  the 
history  of  arches  is  bound  up 
with  deeds  not  in  harmonj-  with 
the  present-day  ideals  of  free 
democracies.     We  read: 

"Whether  the  arch,  that  has 
for  ages  been  erected  to  celebrate 
the  triumi)hant  return  of  emjxT- 
ors  and  to  glorify  their  tyrannous 
victories,  is  the  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  the.  feeling  of  a  great 
democracy  on  the  return  of  her 
soldiers  and  sailors  from  a  war 
like  the  on(»  just  ended  is  a  ques- 
lioii  put  by  some  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  city's  i)roposed 
memorial. 

"Even  such  arches  as  have 
l)een  erected  in  England  and 
France  were  primarily  erected 
as  city  gates  and  have  since 
become  known  as  arches.  Few 
arches  have,  in  modern  times, 
been  erected  in  a  democracy. 
The  one  in  Washington  Square 
ts  an  exception,  and  that  arch 
does  not  embody  any  inscription 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected.  Were  it  not  for  the 
groups  on  the  pylons  one  would 
not  know  its  meaning  as  an 
entrance  gate  to  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  arch,  as  designed  l)y  most 
architects  of  modern  times,  is 
but  an  adaptation  of  the.se  arches  that  have  gone  before." 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  gi\ing  out  his  sketch,  took  pains  to  point 
out  that  "it  was  only  a  sketch  to  be  studied  and  restudied,  and 
that  he  counted  upon  the  collaboration  of  the  architects  and 
sculptors,  not  only  on  the  committet',  but  others,  with  the  idea 
of  i)roducing  the  very  best  arch  for  the  city."  What  is  de- 
jHiulent  upon  the  success  of  New  York's  effort  is  indicated 
by  The  Evening  I'o.sl: 

"Artists  are  particularly  concerned  o\  er  the  New  York 
monument,  feeling  that  whatever  is  done  here  will  be  the  ex- 
anii)le  for  the  whole  country.  If  made  th(>  greatest  artistic 
achievement  the  occasion  warrants,  it  may  arrest  th«'  frightful 
piles  of  stones  now  in  our  town  squares  as  a  result  of  misdirected 
enthusiasm  to  commemorate  the  Civil  War,  they  say.  As  a 
result  they  urge  time  for  consideration  of  the  matter. 

"The  spot  where  tiie  Dewey  memorial  arch  stood  on  Madison 
Square  has  been  suggested  as  the  logical  i)lac(  for  a  monumeiit. 
As  a  reviewing  stand  it  would  not  impede  tralTic  and  would  be 
removed  from  the  railroad  terminals  which  ha\e  been  incon- 
venien<-ed  by  the  war-celebrations  before  the  Public  Library. 

"A  public  exhibition  of  drawings  of  all  known  arches  is  i)rt> 
posed  by  some  artists.  Such  an  exhibit,  it  is  said,  should 
include  the  designs  subuiitted  for  the  present  monument  and  be 
held  in  the  Public  Liltrary  or  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
where  every  citizen  could  view  it.  The  idea  that  thw  nuisscs 
are  not  art-critics  is  scotTed  at  by  some  artists  who  <-ite  the 
general  api)re(iation  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  as  )>acking 
for  their  statements." 


AVHERE    IHi,    i.i-.nM.VN.s    M I  >  i     .-nIvn     liir,    eh.VCK    TKKATY. 

For  Germany  this  scene  will  l)econie  a  bitter  raeniory.  though   the  painter  wlio  thu.s  depicts  the  crown- 
ing of  'William  I.  German  Emperor,  in  tlie  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  on  Jannary  18,   1871.  pictured 

what  ho  supposed  was  the  apotheosis  of  Ccrniany's  niiclit 


emperors  and  a  king  or  two  were  presi>nt."  This  paper  further 
boldly  declares  that  "the  meeting  has  no  parallel  either  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  or  anything  else  in  history."  Nemesis 
woidd  jm/fer  to  abandon  the  thought  of  parallels  and  think 
of  contrasts  furnished  by  this  gathering  and  the  one  that  the 
same  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  sheltered  something  less 
than  fifty  years  ago.  "In  the  same  room  in  which  William  I. 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  Germans,  representatives  of  the 
free  nations  will  i)articipate  in  the  greatest  peace  conference 
ever  held  on  earth."  By  a  curious  ])aradox,  as  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Ercning  World  interprets  these  two  gath»rings.  they 
symbolize  in  both  cases  rebirth  for  the  nations  that  at  the  moment 
see  only  defeat.  "Free  France  was  born  of  the  triumph  of  the 
first  Kaiser  o\tr  the  corrupt  and  incom|)etent  armies  of  Napohiin 
the  Little.  And  free  (iermany  will  l>e  born  from  the  ignominy 
and  d<feat  brought  upon  her  by  William  the  Mountebank." 
The  stage,  then,  is  worth  a  careful  survey  befon*  it  l>ecomes 
crowded  by  tin-  actors  in  the  scene: 

"Already  the  tai>.  tap.  tai>  of  specter  canes  and  the  delicate 
flutter  of  fantom  fans  nia\  be  heard  in  the  great  room  where 
the  courtiers  of  the  Sun  King,  Louis  XIV.,  gather«><l  to  help 
Mine,  de  Maintenon  and  the  more  interesting  women  who 
jireeedi'd  her  in  the  task  she  once  describee!  as  "trying  to  amuse 
an  unamusable  king." 

"To  be  sure,  the  ghosts  of  Versailles  must  Ix'  rather  a«Tiis- 
tonii-d   to  the  invasions  of  democracy   In    this  time.     For  the 
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elections  of  the  French  Presidents  are  held  in  the  great  chateau 
which  housed  once  upon  a  time  the  glories  of  the  world's  greatest 
court.  And  for  a  number  of  years  several  departments  of  the 
French  Government  had  offices  there.  It  was  only  when  it  was 
discovered  that.  Ixcause  of  a  lack  of  teleplione  communication 
between  the  buildings  in  the  historic  park,  the  Big  Trianon 
might  burn  down  without  the  Little  Trianon  knowing  anything 
about  it,  and  the  chateau  itself  go  up  in  smoke  witliout  being 
able  to  suirunon  a  single  fire-engine,  that  certain  fire-pi'evention 
rules  were  put  in  force.  And  rather  than  obey  them  the  Govern- 
ment officials  gathered  up  their  forces  and  moved  back  to  Paris. 
"The  Hall  of  Mirrors,  where  the  Peace  Conference  Avill  hold 
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NOW   AVENGED. 

A  famous  Gorman  picture  depict  in;;  Napoleon  TTI.  at  Sedan  escorted  by  Bismarck,  who  rides  l)y  his  side. 


"When  the  palace  was  finally  finished.  Louis  the  Magnificent 
pronounced  it  too  small,  and  the  great  southern  wing  was  added. 
Tow^ard  the  close  of  this  Louis"  reign  Versailles  was  practically 
a  great  gambling-hall.  The  old  King  was  always  at  his  devotions, 
and  the  courtiers  sought  to  palliate  their  utter  boj-edom  by  high 
play.  Sometimes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  changed 
hands  in  a  single  evening,  and  outside  the  magnificent  palace 
the  people  were  starring. 

"'Here  and  there  through  the  fields,'  wrote  La  Bruyere  in 
1689.  'one  sees  certain  ferocious  animals,  male  and  female, 
black,  li\id,  and  sunburnt,  attached  to  the  soil  in  which  they  dig 
and  toil  -nith  invincible  obstinacy.  Thej-  have  a  kind  of  ar- 
ticulate speech,  and  when  they 
rise  up  from  their  work  they 
show  human  faces,  and  they  be- 
long, in  fact,  to  mankind.  At 
night  they  crawl  away  into 
hovels,  where  they  live  on  black 
l)read,  water,  and  roots.  They 
relieve  other  men  of  the  toil 
of  plowing,  sowing,  and  harvest- 
ing, and  thus  seem  to  merit  a 
little  of  the  bread  which  they 
liave  produced.' 

"These  words  were  little  short 
of  treason  in  the  days  of  the 
(Jreat  King.  Reading  them 
now,  one  can  not  help  wonder- 
ing if  among  the  ghosts  of  gal- 
lant gentlemen  in  high  red  heels 
and  powdered  ladies  simpering 
behind  painted  fans  who  will 
gather  during  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence the  specters  of  these  black, 
livid,  sunburnt  creatures  may 
not  stalk  triumphant.  At  any 
rate,  we  know-  that  they  are  not 
triimiphant." 


its  sessions,  is  242  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide  aud  measures  43 
f('(>t  from  floor  to  ceiling.  On  one  side  of  it  seventeen  large 
mirrors  look  out  upon  the  stilted  artificial  gardens  which  were 
designed  by  Lenotre  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Louis 
XIV.  On  the  other  side  of  the  gaUery  seventeen  large  mirrors 
reflect  the  splendors  of  the  stately  room.  Paintings  rep- 
resenting scenes  in  the  life  of  Louis  the  jNIagnificent  orna- 
ment the  ceiling  sides  and  every  [available  vacancy  not  filled 
by  a  mirror 

"Voltaire  estimated  that  Versailles  cost  Louis  XIV.  SlOO,- 
0()(),0(K).  Mii-abeau  said  it  cost  $240,000,000,  Volney  put  the 
figure  at  §280.000,000.  You  can  take  your  choice  or  believe 
the  more  popular  tale  that  the  Great  Monarch  Avas  himself 
frigiitened  when  he  saw  the  bills  and  tore  tiiem  u]),  so  that  no 
one  woidd  cA'er  know  what  it  cost. 

"Din-ing  the  reign  of  the  Magnificent's  predecessor,  a  simple 
gentleman,  whose  greatest  e.xtraAagance  was  falconr\-  and  who 
jnit  rings  on  the  claws  of  his  favorite  falcons  instead  of  reserving 
them  for  human  birds  of  prey,  Versailles  was  just  a  hunting 
jm'serve  through  which  ran  a  road  communicating  with  the 
Ciieniin  des  Bonifs,  really  just  a  cow-path  along  wiiich  cattle 
were  brought  to  Paris  to  be  butchered.  Once,  while  hunting, 
Louis  Xni.  was  caught  in  a  rain-storm  and  took  refuge  in  a 
wiiuhnill,  so  he  decided  to  build  himself  a  modest  hunting-lodge, 
liis  advisers  protested  at  the  project  and  the  mild 'King  was 
al)out  to  give  it  up  when  one  of  the  friendlier  notable's  exclaimed: 
'Shall  we  prevent  the  King  from  building  as  simi)ly  as  the  most 
modest  gentleman  of  his  court'.'" 

'"And  so  Versailles  began." 

Not  till  lO'il,  when  LOuis  the  Magnificent  visited  Versailles 
on  a  hunting-trip,  did  the  real  splendors  of  the  place  begin: 

"Tlu'  King  had  ideas  that  would  have  nuide  him  talked  about 
on  l?road\v;iy  as  a  regular  fellow.  Twenty  thousand  workmen 
and  (i.(MK)  horses  were  i)ut  to  work  cn>ating  the  great  i)ark  and 
building  Ihi-  i-haleau  where  the  delegates  of  democracy  are  to 
assemlile.  The  task  took  a  long  time.  In  lOS")  a  courtier 
wrote  in  his  diary:  'There  are  more  than  3r).000  peasants 
now  at  work  for  tln'  Kinu  in  or  about  Versailles.  These  half-dad 
and  half-starved  wrelclirs  die  by  the  dozens  under  the  strain  of 
tile  cruel  tasks  im])osed  ujion  them.' 

".Vnd  when  on«>  of  tliese  workmen  died  in  the  King's  service 
his  familv  received  S;'_>  :,()! 


Referring  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  thi^  room  at  Versailles,  an  Evening  Sun  ■wTiter 
quotes  certain  "cj'nics  who  set  little  faith  to  the  permanence 
of  treaties"  to  the  effect  that  "statesmen  who  sit  in  a  glass 
house  should  not  be  surprized  if  the  nations  throw  stones." 
Yet  the  world,  he  thinks,  is  '"perennially  hopeful."  and  goes  on  to 
fill  up  the  pic tm-e  begun  by  his  confrere  of   The  Evening  World: 

"Just  opposite  the  center  of  this  Gallery  of  Mirrors,  toward 
the  inner  court,  is  the  historic  bedchamber  of  Louis  XIV..  in 
which  his  richly  adorned  bedstead  is  still  preserved.  Flanking 
the  bedchamber  to  the  right  and  left  are  two  antechambers,  the 
bidl's-eye  (so  called  from  one  of  its  windows,  an  oval),  and  the 
Council  Hall,  in  which  the  king's  courtiers  used  to  await  him. 
The  Hall  of  Mirrors,  the  king's  various  apartm(>nts.  and  indeed 
all  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  rooms  and  halls  of  the  palace 
are  filled  with  priceless  tapestries.  To  them  cling  the  whispers 
of  countless  days  and  nights  of  royal  folly  tliat  came  to  an  end 
with  Louis  XVII 1.  The  value  of  the  art  treasures  in  the  palace 
may  be  t^stimated  at  ."^o.OOO.tKK),  but  the  millions  that  have  been 
squandered  in  those  rooms  can  ne\er  be  added  up 

"The  section  of  the  Gardens  of  Versailles  known  as  "The 
Trianons'  is  occupied  by  two  small  but  exquisitely  designed  and 
furnished  villas,  known  respectively  as  the  "Grand  Trianon' 
and  the  'Petit  Trianon.'  The  former,  of  only  one  story,  was 
built  230  years  ago  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  famous  Mme.  de 
Maint(>non 

"The  park  of  Versailles  is  perhaps  a  mile  square,  an  enormous 
V)asin  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  quartering  it  at  its  center.  On  its 
eastern  edge,  nearest  Paris,  stands  the  Palace  of  Versailles, 
the  houses  of  the  town  huddled  around  it  and  the  palace  chapel 
rising  abo\e  it 

"The  Palace  of  Versailles  was  used  not  only  by  Louis  XIV., 
but  also  as  a  permanent  residence  for  his  court.  It  consists 
of  two  wings,  each  400  feet  long,  separated  by  a  central  court, 
which  is  about  200  feet  square.  The  two  wings  are  linked  by  a 
square  building,  which  juts  out  into  the  green  gardens  and 
overlooks  the  fountains  in  the  center  of  the  park. 

"The  corridor  along  the  western  face  of  this  central  building. 
240  feet  in  length.  3")  feet  in  width,  and  42  feet  in  height  from  its 
tessellated  floor  to  its  arched  ceiling,  is  known  as  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors.  It  is  in  this  stately  room  that  the  peace  conferences 
probably  will  be  held."" 


<^  «'■/«.-  r  \Ji 
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A   WAY   OPEN   FOR    SHAKESPEARE 

SHAKESPEARK  WITH  US  has  hocomo  almost  a  fadrd 
memory,  but  London  has  had  a  playhouse  that,  all  through 
tho  war,  has  seen  his  plays  r-ontinuously  presented.  Nor 
is  it  a  "West  End  house,"  but  a  section  vhere  the  so-ealled 
"uneducated"  elasscis  live.  There  is  a  cloud,  "like  a  man's 
hand,"  arising  that  may  bod«  such  a  revival  for  us.  While 
"New  York  actors  were  recently  putting  in  commemorative 
form  their  treasured  recollections  of  tlx-  greatest  Hainlct  of  the 
American  stage,  another  Ilaitilct  in  the  flesh  appeared  l)efore 
them.  It  is  like  the  cry  of  "Long  live  the  King!"  closely  fol- 
lowing the  one  of  "The  King  is  dead."  Walter  Hampden  is  the 
new  Hamlet,  and  tho  his  performances  are  given  only  at  matin^-es 
under  the  auspices  of  "the  Shakespeare  Playhouse,"  he  has 
aroused  a  whole  chorus  of  critical  approval  from  Now  York 
newspaper  writers  jaded  with  the  plethora  of  the  commercial 
houses.  His  performance  is  called  by  Mr.  Broun,  of  The 
Tribune,  the  best  which  New  York  has  seen  since  Forbes  Holiert- 
Bon.  Others  who  confine  their  comjiarisons  to  Mr.  Ilam|)den's 
American  predecessors  find  no  one  his  equal  since  PMwin  Booth, 
whose  statue  we  pictured  two  weeks  ago.  The  critic  of  The 
Globe  is  more  enthusiastic  still : 

"In  Walter  Hami)den  the  stage  has  found  a  youthful  prince 
whose  physical  endowments  of  \'oice  and  presence  are  little 
short  of  ideal.  His  unconscious  grace,  his  mastery  of  restraint, 
and  perfectly  splendid  freedom  from  the  marring  touches  of 
pose  and  lUiMinerisin  are  fill(>(l  witli  promise  for  the  future  as 
they  are  now  satisfying  to  the  surfeited  tlicatergoer  whose  enthu- 
siasm for  Shakespeare  would  l)e  far  more  ke(>n  and  ardent  were 
the  great  master  less  handicajiped  ]>y  the  tem|)eramental  excesses 
of  egoism  so  frequently  put  on  exhilntion  in  the  classic  drama. 

"Hampden's  modesty  suggests  a  vioh'jit  clash  with  affectation. 
It  is  no  i(>ss  surprizing  than  delightful,  Ixuiring  herc^  and  there 
the  unquestionable  marks  of  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own 
superb  powers.  Assin-(>dly  those  who  hold  that  Sliakesjieare 
was  never  intended  for  tho  playhouse  will  find  it  necessary  to 
reconstruct  their  arguments  under  the  influence  of  this  '  Hamlet.' 
Not  that  it  is  flawless  by  any  means,  but  that  it  promis(>s  to  be 
flawless,  and  a  flawless  'Hamlet'  has  in  it  more  thrills,  more 
emotional  luxury,  more  naked  beauty,  and  more  power  to  grip  an 
audience  than  any  other  play,  ancient  or  modern,  can  boast  of." 

Mr.  Towse,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  takes  a  wider 
sweep  and  sees  in  Mr.  Hampden's  efforts  an  earnest  of  the 
Shakespearian  stage  to  come  again  among  us.  His  faith  is 
buoyed  u])  bj-  the  notable  case  of  a  London  theater  which,  all 
through  the  war,  has  been  able  to  play  Shakesjieare  to  the 
poorer  classes  and  now  celebrates  its  centenary  as  the  oldest 
London  ])lay house,  barring  Drury  Lane: 

"Mention  has  been  made  in  these  columns  from  time  to  time 
of  the  performances  in  the  'Old  Vic,'  hitherto  a  most  unfashion- 
able Temple  of  the  Muses  in   London.     Now  it  is  attracting  a 
Rood  deal  of  respectfid  attention.     It  has  celebrated  a  centenary 
and  received  a  formal  visit  of  the  Queen.     All  tliis  would  be 
of  little  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  if  the  old  house  did 
not  happen  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  British  metrojiolis  which 
has  kept  the  flag  of  Shakespeare    flying    all  thro\igh    the  war. 
In  the  success  of  what  must  haw  appeared  to  numy  persons  an 
almost  hopeless  experiment  may  be  found  a  significant  lesson 
and  a   good   measure   of   encouragement.     Here   at    least  is  an 
indication  of  an  instinctive  and  enduring  affection  for   tlie  best 
poetic  drama  among  the  masses  of  the  people.     To  all  outward 
appearances  th(>  cause  of  Sliakesiieare— so  far  as  public    per- 
formances  of    liim    were    concerned — appeared    to    be    almost 
equally  desperate"  in  l'',ngland  and  .\mt>rica.     The  death  of  Henry 
Irving — who  brouglit  brains  and  artistic  conscience  to  the  su)>- 
port  of  it — was  a  terrible  blow,  the  effects  of  which  wer(>  not 
much  mitigated  by  th(>  spcvtacular  etTorts  of  Beerbohm  Tree,  a 
clever    manager,    but    second-rate    actor.    i'xcei)t    in    ecventric 
comedy    or    melodrama.     When    he    died    Sir    Frank    Benson 
was  about   thc^  only   remaining  rei>resentativr  of  Shakesiicarian 
interests  in  tli(>  Brilisli  theater,  and  his  invaluable  lal>ors  wire 
confined   chiefly    to   Stratford    and    the    provinces.      Promising 
men   like   Oscar    A.sche.    Henry    Aiidey.    and    Matln^son    l^ing. 
seem  to  have  drifted  away  from  lln>  literary  drama  altogetlnr. 


In  New  York,  indi-cd.  of  late  years,  thanks  to  E.  H.  S^jth.-rn, 
.lulia  .Marlowe.  H.  B.  Mantell,  and  one  or  two  more,  there  have 
been  more  opportunities  of  hearing  Shakespeare  than  in  Ix)ndon. 
"In  both  cities  the  tide  of  serious  drama  has  long  }>c<'n  at 
very  low  el<l»,  but  there  is  no  particular  reas**n  for  supj)o^ing  that 
the  war  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  phenomenon,  which  can  be 
readily  accounted  for  by  other,  and  long  antee«ient.  causes." 

The  im[)ortant  point  to  dwell  on  now  is  that  "for  four  years, 
under  the  management  of  Lillian  BayUs,  lien  Grw-t.  and  others, 
competent,  but  in  no  way  brilliant,  repres^-ntations  of  Sbak«*- 


WALTER    HAMPDEN   AS  HAMLET. 

Assuredly  those  who  hold  that   Shakospearr  was  never  intended   for 

the   playhouse,  .says  a    crilir,   will   tind  it   iieces.sar>-   to  reconstruct 

their  arKUiucnts  under  the  influence  of  this  Hamlet. 


speare  at  low  prices  have  been  attraetiug  large  and  deeply  inter- 
ested crowds  of  spectators"  to  the  "Old  Vic."' 

"  In  all  this  there  is  a  lesson  for  local  ai^plication.  Why  should 
not  what  has  been  done  more  than  once  in  London  be  done  here? 
Hepresentations  of  Shakespeare,  even  when  of  only  moderatrf* 
competence,  have  always  met  with  hearty  public  response  in 
this  city.  Some  of  them  have  made  fortiuies  for  their  promoters. 
But  in  many  eases  the  mistake  has  Ixn^n  made  of  lavishing 
mon<\v  and  care  ujion  tlie  scenery  and  costumes  and  letting  tin- 
acting  take  care  of  itsilf.  What  we  need  more  than  anything 
else  is  a  school — such  as  that  provided  by  Sadler's  Wells,  the 
'Old  Vic,"  and  the  Benson  Stock  (\impany — for  the  formation, 
training.  an<l  (ie\ clopnient  of  a  body  of  capable  Shake^]>«■a^ian 
actors.  Something  of  tliis  sort  exists  in  the  Shakes|>ear«-  Play- 
hotise  of  Mr.  McEntee.  which  did  such  excellent  work  last 
sea.son.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  it  will  help  to  create  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Shakes|)eare  worshipers,  but  the  influence  of  it  is  re- 
stricted by  the  fact  that,  for  various  n^a^^ons,  its  j>erformanees 
must  be  given  under  conditions  almost  exclusive  of  the  onlinarj* 
work-a-day  imblic.  Two  vital  e(uiditions  of  a  ]xii>ular  artistic 
theater — intelligent  representations  at  rea^sonable  rat«s — it 
fulfils.  If  equally  good  and  eheai>  performances  eould  \m'  jriven 
at  night  soine  asi>irations  which  now  a]ii>ear  T"  "      !>«• 

realize<l.     It  is   tolerai>l.v  ci-rtain   that   an\  sti(  ■  nt 

in  the  dirtx'tion  of  theatrical  n>fonn  must  start  from  bumble 
beginnings  and  make  its  first  appeal  to  the  masses  of  plain  folk, 
who  alone  can  furnish  a  long  succession  of  big  audi*  ne«  s." 


A   CHRISTMAS   CALL 


THE  NEW  CALL  OF  COMRADESHIP  is  under  the 
Red  Cross.  Pi-esident  Wilson  has  voiced  it  and  the 
hope  of  the  organization  is  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
I)Oj)ulation  vi'ill  be  enrolled.  This  is  a  large  stride  to  take  from 
the  ])resent  status  of  membership,  which  was  thought  phenomenal 


t..|irililiti"l  liy   llic  AiiiiTh'.iii  lie. I  I  Mi»s. 

FOR   UNIVERSAL   MEiMBERSHll' 

Mr.  Edwin  H.  BlashnoUl  llms  i)ic(urcs  Uio  Rod-Cross  C'li  list  mas  call: 
•■  \Vlii>r«'  Cohinibia  sets  her  iiamr  lot  every  one   of   voii  follow  lior." 


a  year  ago.  Events  and  the  necessity  to  match  them  make 
any  stride  a  po.ssil)iIity  to-day.  According  to  The  Xews  Service 
of  the  Red  Cross  the  i>resent  membership  is  10,787.900;  but  this 
is  in  a  population  of  1  ().'{. 7;i9,0(KJ.  The  percentage  then  is  but 
1'.>.1;  what  tlie  roll  for  1919  must  jump  to  in  order  to  meet  the 
expectation  of  the  society  is  62,243, 4{K).  The  answers  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  summons  must  be  nuide  between  December  1«» 
and  'i:{,  when  "the  (^hristmas  roll-call  of  the  Ri'd  Cross  is  held  in 


every  chapter  and  auxiliary  in  the  entire  country."  "A  large 
membership  means  more  'over  there*  than  money,"  said  the 
chairman  of  the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross,  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Davison,  because  it  enrolls  all  America  on  the  side  of  mercy 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  war: 

'"Our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  enlisted  until  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  tells  them  there  is  no  more  wdrk  for  them  to  do  in  the 
war,'  reads  a  Red-Cross  statement  issued  from  Washington  to 
every  chapter;  'let  every  Red-Cross  member  and  worker  show 
our  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  that  to  care  for  their  health, 
welfare,  and  happiness  we  are  enlisted  for  no  less  a  period 
than  thej'  are. 

"'The  cessation  of  war  will  reveal  a  picture  of  misery  such  as 
the  world  has  never  before  seen.  The  American  people  expect 
the  Red  Cross  to  continue  to  act  as  their  agent  in  repairing 
broken  si)irits  and  broken  bodies.  The  Red  Cross  can  not 
abate  one  instant  in  effort  or  spirit.  Our  spirits  must  now  call 
us  to  show  that  not  the  roar  of  cannon  or  the  blood  of  our 
own  alone  directs  our  activities,  but  that  a  great  people  will 
continue  to  respond  greatlj'  and  freely  to  its  obligations  and 
opportunity  to  serve.' 

"The  President's  call  to  the  comradeship  is  the  call  of  hu- 
manity to  the  people  of  America.  With  peace  becoming  more 
certain  almost  every  hour,  the  Red  Cross  has  prepared  to  con- 
tinue its  work.  And  the  roll-call  has  been  planned  to  bring 
to  the  standard  of  the  'Greatest  Mother'  all  of  the  vast  resources 
of  America's  gigantic  sympathy. 

"A  universal  membership  is  asked  by  the  Red  Cross.  By 
that  is  meant  a  membership  as  nearly  100  per  cent,  perfect  as 
can  be  obtained.  The  mark  has  been  set  at  7.5  per  cent,  as  a 
possibility,  for  the  Red  Cross  has  set  itself  to  win  at  least 
62,000,000  members  of  a  population  of  100.000,000. 

"It  is  not  to  be  a  campaign  or  a  drive.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
week's  work  is  to  become  dollar  nu-mberships.  Xo  stress  is  to 
be  laid  upon  securing  memberships  in-  other  classes. 

"Each  division  and  chapter,  however,  has  been  allotted  a  cer- 
tain number  of  two-dollar  or  magazine  memberships.  These 
are  based  upon  the  population  of  the  country,  not  less  than  1 
per  cent,  of  its  total.  When  these  allotments  are  gone,  no 
additional  ones  may  be  had. 

"Another  now  feature  of  the  roll-call  is  that  children  are  not 
to  be  solicited  directly.  Children  will  join  through  the  regular 
auxiliaries,  paying  twenty-five  cents  for  membership  in  the 
Junior  Red  Cross.  Most  of  the  children  will,  therefore,  be 
enrolled  through  the  schools. 

"Men  in  service  are  also  taken  care  of  through  the  plan. 
From  National  Headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  has  come  word 
that  team-workers  and  committees  in  the  coming  drive  are  not 
to  solicit  these  men  for  membership. 

"These  two  classes,  however,  are  the  only  ones  barred  from 
general  menibershij)  and  are  the  only  ones  which  do  not  have 
the  privilege  of  joining  the  Red  Cross  during  roll-call.  Every 
one  else  will  be  asked  to  join. 

"Workers  will  go  into  office  buildings,  factories,  stores, 
hotels,  industrial  houses  of  all  kinds,  and  everywhere  else  that 
they  find  prospective  members  of  the  Red  Cross  may  be  had. 
Plans  have  been  made  to  give  100  per  cent,  service  flags  for 
institutions  of  all  kinds  registering  100  per  cent,  membcrshii). 
Buttons  are  to  be  given  to  every  new  member  and  to  c\(r>  old 
one  who  renews  his  subscription. 

"It  does  not  matt«>r  who  a  person  may  be.  The  richest  and 
tile  i)oort>st  in  town  nuiy  join  and  help  the  Red  Ooss.  It  do«>s 
not  mean  merely  a  memliership  in  an  organization,  it  means  par- 
ticipation in  the  greatest  merciful  undertaking  of  all  ages 

"The  people  realize  what  the  Red  Cross  has  done  to  aid 
sufferers  in  the  recent  epidemic  and  in  disasters  which  have 
occurred  at  home  during  th(>  past  year.  The  Red  Cross  has 
also  saved  thousands  of  children  in  France.  Italy,  Servia  and 
other  countries.  All  these  things  and  a  great  many  more  the 
people  realizi',  and  we  feel  the  answer  to  the  roll-call  will  l)e 
cQrrespondingly  large.  We  are  after  a  big  increase,  but  this 
ctuumunitv  will  eertainlv  do  its  share." 


CANNON   FOR   PEACE   BELLS 

THE  UNBIBLICAL  SUBSTITUTE  for  turning  swords 
into  plowshares  is  to  recast  cannon  into  hells.  History 
furnishes  the  prec<!dent,  even  such  recent  history  as  the 
Prussian  conquest  of  France  in  1870,  when -French  guns  were 
turned  into  bells  and  hung  in  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne.  With  the  tables  turned  and  the  earth  cum])ered 
with  useless  metal,  what  more  fitting  than  that  the  guns  whicli 
roared  and  racked  men's  nerves  should  now  be  used  to  call 
them  to  spiritual  peace?  Mr.  J.  Marion  Shull,  a  Washington 
artist,  inakes  a  proj^sal  through  tlie  Boston  Transcript  as  to  the 
use  of  captured  German  guns: 

"Silent  are  the  churdi  towers  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  the 
belfries  of  Douai  anrl  Bruges.  They  have  Ix-en  robbed  of  their 
treasures,  those  Ix'lls  tiiat  for  ])undr(*ds  of  years  have  pealed 
forth  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  surrounrling  countryside. 
These  Ix'Us  have  suffered  des(>cration,  their  noble  metal  recast 
for  i)urposes  of  war  and  their  erstwhile  m(>lodious  tongues 
constrained  to  sjjeak  the  raucous  tones  of  battle  in  behalf  of 
l)arbariau  hosts.  But  now  that  it  is  within  our  power,  let  us  give 
them  back  to  civilization.  From  the  metal  of  captured  enemy 
cannon  let  there  [be  <;ast  the  most  wonderful  carillon  of  bells 
of  which  the  world's  best  makers  are  cai)able,  and  let  these  be 
(lui)licated  in  sufficient  numbers  that  the  capital  city  of  each  of 
the  great  Allied  nations  Tnay  l)e  ])rovided  with  a  set  of  these 
'Peace  Bells.'  The  architects  of  all  the  world  would  vie  with 
one  another  to  see  that  in  each  of  these  cities  should  arise  a 
magnificent  bell  tower  to  house  this  carillon,  a  splendid  example 
of  fitting  architecture,  worthy  of  the  theme  commemorated." 

Two  bells  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  "Emperor"  and 
the  "Gloriosa, "  were  made  of  the  metal  of  reduced  French  guns. 
The  former  is  named  after  the  Emperor  who  ordered  its  manu- 
facture from  twenty  French  cannon.  An  inscri])tion  in  Latin  winds 

about  it  in  thi'ee  encircling  lines  which  in  translation  read  thus: 

"William,  the  Most  Illustrious  l^mperor  of  Germany  and 
King  of  Prussia,  in  ])ious  r<  m<*mbrance  of  the  heavenly  aid 
granted  him  in  the  fortunate  course  and  conclusion  of  the  last 
French  Avar,  has  ordered,  after  the  restoration  of  the  German 
Em|)ire,  a  bell  to  be  cast  from  captured  cannon,  of  the  weight  of 
50.000  pounds,  which  is  to  be  susi)ended  in  the  house  of  God, 
now  nearly  completed.  In  accordance  with  this  pious  desire 
of  the  victorious  prince,  the  society  formed  for  the  comjjletion 
of  the  cathedral  has  caused  it  to  be  cast,  under  Roman  Pontiff 
Pius  IX..  and  the  Archbisho])  of  Cologne,  Paul  Melchers,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1S74.' 

And  underneath  the  German  imjierial  coat  of  arms  occurs 
Ibis  verse,  here  freely  translated: 

"  Emperor"  Bell  I  am  named, 
The  Emperor's  name  make  famed. 

On  holy  ward  I  stand 

For  CJerman  Fatherland. 
I  pray,  CJod  grant  it  lienee 
Peace,  •welfare,  and  defense. 

Some  impulse  often  leads  men  and  nations  to  i)aint  them- 
selves iu  their  true  colors,  so  in  this  ease: 

"Was  it  with  something  of  intuit ivi'  ai)preciatioij  of  Prussian 
character  on  the  part  of  the  designer  of  this  ]>ell  that  the  si.x 
arms  that  form  the  crown  are  decorated  with  ang(>ls'  heads 
above,  and  end  where  they  join  the  b(>Il  in  lions'  feet'.'  Why.  a 
whole  sermon  could  be  jn-eached  on  tliis  alone!  The  saintly, 
sacred,  outward  seeming,  but,  underlying  all,  the  Beast!  And 
did  those  lions'  claws  but  tyi)ify  th(>  grasping  spirit  of  the 
Prussian  war-lord?  And  the  bell.  France,  that  he  wouhi 
grasp  t>ntire  and  sway  or  strike  at  will?  Perhaps  even  then  some 
Fate  foresaw  the  jangling  discord  of  tlu>  last  few  >-ears  and  :»s  a 
symbol  and  a  proi)hecy  caused  the  great  bell  to  come  from  the 
founder's  liand  C-sharp  inst<'ad  of  C,  and.  therefore,  not  in  tune 
with  the  other  bells  of  tlie  catiu>dral! 

"Again,  in  1887,  no  less  than  t w(>nty-t wo  Fn>nch  guns  were  used 
to  cast  the  'Gloriosa.'  anotlier  great  b(>ll  that  was  raised  with 
much  ceremony  to  its  place  in  Cologne  Cathedral.  th«'re  to 
join  the  "Emperor"  bell  in  a  clangorous  derision  of  defeated  and 
luintiliated  France. 

"We  hold  Cologne,  al  least  tnitii  tlie  a«'cei)tance  of  (»ur  term< 
of  peace  by  the  now  defeated  German\.     Wh\    should  we  not 


exact  the  restitution  of  thes*-  bells  to  now  triumphant  France? 
War-lust  created  them,  and  thus  far  they  Jiave  known  no  other 
theme  than  j>raise  of  tlieir  creator.  \a-X\  melt  ihem  down  and 
give  them  back  to  France,  recast  for  uoljler  use  and  given 
tongues  of  pea^.-e;  or  break  them  into  l>its  and  let  a  jjortiou  go  to 
each  and  e\'ery  one  of  our  I'eace  carillonx,  there  to  pro'-Iaim 
throughout  the  world  the  triumidi  of  a  great  and  glorious  cause. 
"Imagine,  then,  these  carillonn   complet<'   and    carried    high 


Have  YOU  a 
Red  Cross  Service  flay  ? 
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Copyi  iglited  liy  tlio  .\iiicri(-aii  Uc-l  C.-  st 

THE  CHRISTMAS  WINDOW   IN   EVERY    HOME. 

Miss  .Jessie  Wilcox   Smith   lias  drawn  a  picture   that  the  Red  Cross 
aim  t<}  see  repr()duc<"d  in  life  in  every  home  in  the  romitr>'. 


aloft  within  their  towers,  there  to  speak  forth  from  year  to  year 
the  nation's  joys  and  sorrows;  a  piean  of  thanksgiving  now; 
again  a  vesper  service  soft  and  sweet,  or,  when  we  jiay  our 
loving  tribute  to  the  nation's  dead,  a  solemn  dirge  shall  waft 
across  the  river  and  like  a  benedi<'tion  fall  ui>on  the  hushed  and 
reverent  throng.  On  every  state  occasion  they  would  serve 
at  our  inaugurals,  give  farewell  thanks  to  the  deiiarting  presi- 
dent and  loyal  greetings  to  the  newly  chosen  chief;  do  homage 
to  the  great  of  foreign  lands  and  ring  glad  welcome  when  they 
come  to  us  from  o\erseas;  would  celebrate  the  nation's  birth 
with  juliilant  i)eal  on  peal;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
November  day  that  marked  the  final  triumph  of  Humanity, 
let  th*>re  be  ning  from  all  the  capitals  a  grand  Te  Deum  of 
World  Brotherhood. 

"And  so  in  fancy  let  us  dedicate  these  carillons  to  Peac**, 
and  say  with  Tennyson: 

KiiiR  out.  wild  Ih'Hs.  to  the  wild  sky. 

The  tlyiiiK  cloud,  the  frosty  linht ; 

The  year  is  d>inK  in  the  ni»fht  : 
KiiiB  out.  wild  hells,  and  let  him  die. 

RiiiK  out  a  slowly  d.ving  cause. 

And  ancient  forms  of  parly  strife; 

Kill)?  ill  the  nohler  iiuhIcs  of  life. 
With  swwner  manners,  purer  laws. 

RinK  out  fals»'  pride  in  i)lace  and  Mo«xl, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite. 

HiiiK  in  the  love  of  tnith  and  riitht. 
Ring  in  the  c«^mmon  lo\e  of  tcoo<l 

RiiiK  out  old  shatH»s  »»f  foul  di.siMM' 
King  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
King  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 

King  ill  the  thousand  years  of  iH>atv. 


ARE   BOLSHEVIKI   MAINLY   JEWISH? 

FEARS  THAT  THE  JEWS  OF  RUSSIA  may  be  in  line 
for  a  series  of  hlood-aeeusations  and  pogrom  outrages 
under  the  free  and  easy  Bolslievik  regime  lead  The 
American  Hebrcir  (New  York)  to  canvas  the  question  how  far 
the  Jews  maj*  be  held  responsible  for  Russian  Bolshevism.  The 
writer  Viegins  by  quoting  a  recent  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  to  the  effect  that  "an  exti'aordinarily  great  number  of 
children"  are  being  lost  in  Russia,  and  that  this  fact  "has  given 
rise  to  a  rumor  among  the  people  that  the  Jews,  who  are  the 
real  rulers  of  Russia,  are  using  children  for  ritual  purposes."  A 
thing  disturbing  to  Jews  in  Amei'ica,  says  this  writer,  is  the 
"persistent  harping,  on  the  part  of  many  A\Titers,  on  the  gener- 
ally accepted  opinion  that  Jews  and  Bolshevild  are  synonymous, 
and  that,  therefore,  as  the  Times  correspondent  mistakenly 
repeats,  the  Jews  'are  the  real  rulers  of  Russia.'"  The  TATiter 
cites  an  American  and  an  English  authority  in  his  effort  to  set 
the  Jews  right  in  the  eyes  of  other  American  citizens: 

"A  New  York  business  man,  Avhose  name  the  editors  of 
Tlic  Worhfs  Work  Avithhold  for  obA'ious  reasons,  AVTites  a  most 
striking  and  interesting  story  on  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  October 
issue  of  that  magazine.  This  man  WTites  apparently  from 
intimate  knowledge  and  personal  experience.  He  brands  the 
BolsheAnki  as  'fanatics,  dreamers,  desperadoes,  and  theorists 
born  of  Russian  o])pression  and  international  propaganda.' 
They  lack  totally  any  practical  ability,  and  that  'explains  why 
it  is  that  the  control  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  all  their  high  offices 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.' 

"The  author  pays  his  compliments  to  the  Bolshevik  high 
officials,  most  of  those  he  mentions,  from  Trotzky  down,  bearing 
Jewish  names.  He  describes  'the  majority'  of  them  as  'half- 
crazy  exiles  that  swarmed  back  to  Russia'  from  the  United 
States.  Some  he  was  acquainted  vnih  in  this  country.  How 
half-crazy  and  how  JcAvish  they  are,  however,  he  exemplifies 
in  his  comment  on  Vritzky,  the  jSIinister  of  the  Interior.  Of 
him  the  writer  says:  'Altho  a  Jew  liimself,  he  takes  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  in  persecuting  the  Jews.  He  denied  them 
the  right  to  celebrate  the  Passover  last  year — a  thing  the  Czar 
never  did.' 

"This  New  York  business  man  evidently  knoAvs  the  Jews, 
both  of  Russia  and  America.  Knowing  them,  and  understanding 
the  principles  and  aims  of  the  Bolsheviki,  he  clearly  differenti- 
ates between  the  Bolshevik  type  and  the  others.     He  says: 

"'Russia,  like  every  other  country,  has  its  honorable  and 
able  bankers,  lawyers,  jurists,  philanthropists,  socialists,  students, 
and  l)usiness  men.  There  is  not  a  single  man  of  character  that 
I  met  during  my  stay  that  had  anything  in  common  with  the 
Bolsheviki.  This  includes  most  emphatically  the  Jews.  For 
this  regime  this  outcast  organization  enlisted  not  a  single  one 
of  the  great  numbers  of  educated  and  talented  Jews  in  the 
Empire.' 

"And,  unlike  most  writers  on  the  subject,  he  makes  certain 
not  to  leave  a  false  impression  regarding  the  Russian  Jews  on 
tlie  niinds  of  his  readers.  He  concludes  liis  article  with  this 
emphatic  paragraph: 

"'From  what  I  have  said  above,  the  reader  may  perhaps 
gather  the  idea  that  the  Bolshevik  movement  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  Jewish  race  in  Russia.  Nothing  would  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  Jews  are  bitterly 
ojjposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  and  all  their  works.  It  so  happens 
that  th(>  Jews  are,  on  \hv  average,  the  best  educated  'and  politi- 
cally the  most  conscious  group  in  Russia.  Naturally  a  large 
percentaire  of  the  leaders  of  any  political  movement — in  a 
Ru.ssia  fref'  to  express  itself — would  be  Jews.  But  the  Jews  of 
Bolsluvism  are  a  small  grouj).  and  wholly  misrepresentative 
of  the  great  body  of  llieir  racial  brothers.'" 

I'rom  England  a  stati'uient  on  the  authority  of  Kerensky, 
interviewed  by  The  Jewinh  Chrntiiclc  (Loudon),  is  regarded 
by  the  present  writer  a.s  "even  more  authoritative  and  unques- 
tionable." Jews  are  clainied  as  no  worse,  even  if  no  better, 
than  Ix'tts,  Poles,  or  others  who  direct  Russian  affairs  from 
tlie  Smolny  Institute.  "A  Bolshevik  is  a  Bolshevik,  no  matter 
what  his  origin."     Kerensky's  reply  is: 

"Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  Bolshevik  chiefs  are  Jews: 
unfortunately  so  for  the  Jewish  people.  But.  on  the  other 
hand.  •)<)  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  Jews  are  against  the  Bolsheviki. 


and  during  tlie  whole  of  the  revolution  the  Jewish  intellectuals 
and  the  Jewish  masses  of  aU  non-Russian  races  were  the  most 
faithful  supporters  of  the  Revolution,  with  which  they  were 
closely  linked,  as  well  as  with  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try-. And  altho  numerous  Jews  are  to  be  found  among  the 
BolshcAik  leaders,  they  are  renegades,  most  of  whom  had 
emigrated,  had  lost  every  contact  -with  Russia,  and  were  no 
longer  representative  of  Russian  Jewr\'.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  Bolshevik  Letts,  Poles,  etc.  They  all  have  become 
cosmopolitans,  no  longer  professing  specificallj-  Russian  feelings 
and  ideas." 

Speaking  of  the  part  the  Jews  played  in  the  revolution. 
Kerensky  is  said  to  have  paid  a  high  compliment  both  to  the 
Jewish  intellectuals  and  the  .Jewish  masses,  .saying: 

"When,  in  the  first  days  of  the  revolution,  I  was  Minister 
of  Justice,  I  decreed  the  full  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  thus 
granting  them  the  same  rights  as  to  all  the  other  citizens  of  the 
state.  The  Jewish  masses  at  once  realized  that  their  fate  was 
now  indissolubl}-  bound  up  with  the  revolution,  and  that  they 
had  to  help  it  with  all  their  power.  They  know,  indeed,  from 
experience  that  anarchy,  upheavals,  i)ohtical  troubles,  etc., 
invariably  had  the  result  of  provoking  pogroms  and  persecution 
of  the  Jews. 

"Besides,  the  intellectuals  and  the  Jewish  working  clas,ses 
were  always  ardent  adherents  of  the  rcAolutionaries,  the 
Socialists,  and  the  Liberals.  During  the  revolution  the  Jews 
everywhere  worked  together  with  the  parties  who  had  coalesced 
to  organize  and  support  the  Pro%  isional  Go\ernment.  The 
Jewish  bankers,  firms,  'workers'  unions,  the  Bund — they  were 
all  for  national  defense  and  for  cooperation  with  the  moderate 
bourgeois  elements  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  state. 

"Something  more.  For  the  sake  of  the  common  cause  and 
in  order  not  to  weaken  the  national  unity  and  the  soUdarity  of 
the  people,  they  never  prest  the  specific  Jewish  questions 
They  preferred  to  wait  until  the  return  of  more  normal  times. 
The  Jewish  leaders  never  wished  of  their  own  will  to  take  a 
j)rominent  part  in  the  go\ernment,  as  they  feared  that  if  they 
assumed  responsible  positions  at  once  it  might  rouse  the  anger 
of  the  masses  and  supjjly  the  anti-Semites  with  an  e.xeuse  for 
recommencing  an  internal  striRi:gle. 

"I  am  glad  to  express  the  opinion  tjiat  throughout  the  revo- 
lution the  Jews  remained,  and  still  remain,  faithful  to  the  re\o- 
lutionary  principles  and  to  the  integral  safeguarding  of  Ru.ssia'.'- 
interests." 

Kerensky  holds  an  opinion  described  by  The  Chronicle  as  one 
"so  often  exprest  bj'  those  who  know  the  Russian  people," 
that  "the  anti-Semitism  which  raged  in  Russia,  and  the  out- 
break of  which  is  now  once  more  threatened,"  comes  "from 
the  top,"  that  is,  "previous  to  the  nevolutiou  from  the  czaristic 
crowd,  and  now  from  the  Bolshe\ik  renegades."  He  is  further 
quoted: 

"1  am  of  oi)inion  that  there  is  no  ill-feeling  between  tlie 
Russians  and  the  Jews  of  Russia.  !My  friends.  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, and  I,  were  amazed  in  the  first  period  of  the  revolution 
to  find  that  anti-Semitism  had  completely  di.sajipeared.  and  that 
there  were  no  traces  of  it  in  the  masses  of  the  peojile  or  e\  en  in 
the  Army.  I  consider  it  is  a  criminal  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Bolsheviki  and  the  renegade  Jews  who  are  responsible  for  the 
present  state  of  terror  in  Russia,  to  ha\e  again  fostered,  by  their 
attitude,  the  anti-Semitic  movement,  especially  in  the  Ukraine 
and  in  South  Russia,  where  it  is  acquiring  a  tremendous  force." 

What  will  h:ii)iien  after  the  exit  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  thus 
predicted: 

"If  the  j)resent  crisis  in  Russia  ends  with  the  victory  of  the 
liberal  and  democratic  elements,  and  with  the  triumph  of  the 
healthy  ideas  of  the  Rej)ublic  and  the  first  revolution,  we  will 
soon  reestablish  normal  conditions  of  life  by  action  of  all  the 
progressive  parties  and  the  measures  of  the  Government.  Thus 
the  anti-Semitic  movement  will  lose  its  strength  automatically. 

"I  trust  tliat  then  it  will  not  hv  difficult  to  reestablish  the 
liosition  which  Russian  Jewry  occujiied  in  the  first  days  of  the 
revolution.  But  if  the  crisis  concludes  with  the  rebirth  of  the 
semiabsolutist  regime,  which  will  have  to  gain  the  sympathy  and 
the  support  of  the  masses  by  sheer  demagogy,  this  demagogy 
will  have  to  draw  its  strength  from  the  struggle  with,  and 
agitation  against,  all  the  non-Russian  elements,  and,  in  the 
first  jilace,  the  Jews." 


WAR-TIME-  FOOD  -  PROBLEMS 

Prepared  for  THE  LlTKRARY  DIGEST  by  the   UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMJ.MSTRATIOS 
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CHRISTMAS— A   TIME    l-OR   FOOD   SERVICE 
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lEACE  ON  EARTH,  good  will  toward  lucii." 

Never  was  there  any  phrase  more  full  of  the  true 
Christmas  spirit.  And  not  within  the  memory  of 
any  living  person  has  there  l)een  a  Christmas  when  this  phrase 
meant  so  much.  The  first  three  words  need  no  comment; 
after  the  last  four  years  of  blackness  and  liorror.  the  mere  fact 
of  peace  means  mon!  than  any  words  can  put   into  it. 

But  "good  will  toward  men"  hints  not  only  the  si)irit  for 
every  Christmas,  hut  in  particular  for  this.  This  is  a  time  for 
reconstruction,  and  reconstruction  of  every  sort  must  be  based 
upon  a  foundation  of  good  will. 

Have  you  ever  stopt  to  think  that,  under  almost  every  sort 
of  condition,  food  is  a  foremost  expression  of  good  will?  From 
the  (lay  of  a  child's  birth  till  it  has  reached  an  independent  age 
the  j)areflts'  chief  solicitude  is  to  see  that  their  child  is  provided 
with  plenty  of  the  right  sort  of  food.  In  any  charitable  attempt 
to  })efriend  the  poor  or  needy,  the  first  efl'ort  of  all  is  to  feed 
them.  Food  makes  for  friendliness  and  the  achievement  of 
common  aims;  whether  a  man  feeds  a  convention  of  strangers 
or  the  guest  in  his  home,  he  strengthens  e.xisting  bonds  of  mutual 
interest. 

FOOD  FIRST  OF  ALL— It  i.<  always  so.  in  every  alTair  and 
relationship  of  one  member  of  the  human  race  to  another. 
Hunger — national  or  individual — leads  to  suffering,  crime, 
injustice,  discord,  death.  Food  brings  health,  normality,  the 
ability  to  work  and  plan — in  short,  all  the  qualities  most  needed 
to-day  by  the  striclcen  peoples  of  the  world. 

Belgians,  Servians,  Roumanians,  Greeks,  Czechs,  Jugo-Slavs, 
and  others  look  to  Anun'ica  for  food.  They  must  have  food, 
more  than  7r),()(X),0(K)  of  them,  if  they  are  to  bring  back  their 
national  life  to  normal,  and  later  develop  in  a  spirit  of  harmony 
and  energy. 

No  one  can  deny  that  our  feeling  toward  these  peoples  is  one 
of  in,tensest  good  will.  In  other  words,  we  are  filled  with  the 
genuine  Christnnis  spirit  for  them.  What  l>etter  way  for  this 
spirit  of  good  will  to  take  shape  than  in  the  sustained  determina- 
tion to  send  them  food — and  then  to  send  it. 

SPREADING  THE  MESSAGE— Nor  is  the  occasion  one  for 
mere  individual  saving  and  .sacrifice.  There  must  be  missionary 
work,  a  spreading  abroad  of  such  thoughts  and  actions  of  good 
will.  All  who  in  the  course  of  their  every-day  lives  and  work 
come  into  contact  with  masses  of  other  people  nnist  teach  the 
lesson  that  good  will  toward  stricken  i)eoples  may  be  exprest 
first  of  all  by  giving  them  enough  to  eat. 

"Food  for  the  Needy  Nationsl" — There  is  a  Christmas  motto 
to  help  along  such  a  C^hristmas  Crusade — a  crusade  which  must 
never  let  up  while  there  are  hungry  ones  to  feed  and  this  country 
has  food  to  send. 

There  are  many  people  who  can,  and  should,  help  in  nuiking 
others  understand  that  this  year  Christmas  good  will — extended 
indefinitely — will  save  millions  from  starvation. 

STORES — The  retail  merchant,  whose  work  of  necessity  lirings 
thousands  upon  thousands  to  his  stores,  is  able  to  spread  the 
message.  He  can  reach  four  classes:  his  em|)loye(>s.  his  cus- 
tomers, the  mere  i)asser-bv.  and  those  who  read  his  advertise- 
ments. His  employees  can  be  inslructi-d,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ternational food  .situation  and  the  means  this  country  must  take 
to  meet  it,  by  personal  talks  and  by  actual  demonstration  of 
conservation  methods.  Such  demonstrations  can  also  be  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  customers.  Moreover,  a  slip  contain- 
ing some  pointed  food  mwssage  may  be  included  in  pa<'kages 
and  in  monthly  bills.  The  passer-by,  whether  he  enters  the  store 
or  not,  may  bt>  reached  by  window  displays  and  1>\  rood-<*on- 
servation  signs  ui)on  the  outside  of  the  building  or  ui>on  delivi<ry 
wagons.  Finally,  in  many  printed  advert i.sements  it  will  lie 
found  feasible  to  include  some  bit  of  information  uiH>n  the  food 


needs  of  the  world.  All  such  nuthod.s  have  in  the  past  lit^n 
use<l  successfully.  The  problem  to-day  is  nut  so  much  one  of 
devising  new  means  to  enlight4?n  the  peoj>le  as  it  is  to  inform 
them  how  food  problems  have  broadened.  Any  information 
which  the  merchant  needs  he  can  get  from  his  .State  Mer- 
chant Representative  of  the  Food  Administration.  Nowa- 
days all  this  should  not  l>e  taken  by  the  merchant  merely 
as  a  passing  side-issue,  but  as  a  vital  resjjonsibilitj'  which 
will  in  the  end  favoral)ly  effect  the  e(;onomic  stability  of  the 
entire  world. 

LIBRARIES — The  Public  Library  is  another  channel  of  ap- 
])roacli  by  which  people  have  been  and  may  be  successfully 
reached.  Every  library  should  have  a  bulletin-board  espeeially 
devoted  to  notes  on  food  conservation.  Maps,  charts,  and 
pictures  illustrating  iood-production  and  food  needs  ought  to 
be  prominently  displayed.  All  material  relating  to  local  food- 
production  and  local  food  industries  as  w«'ll  as  works  on  com- 
mercial geograjihy,  economics,  and  agriculture  should  be  readily 
accessible  to  all  users  of  the  library.  And  especial  attention 
should  be  paid  to  simplifying  the  food  situation  of  the  world 
.so  that  it  can  be  easily  grasped  by  children.  Throughout  j)ast 
months  public  libraries  ha\e  done  mu<h  Xo  jirojiiote  food  con- 
servation throughout  the  country,  but  beginning  this  Christmas 
they  should  press  the  work  with  redoubled  vigor. 

SCHOOLS — And  finally,  through  the  schools  and  teachers  of 
this  country,  the  spirit  of  this  Christmas  Crusade  which  has 
been  mentioned  ma.v  be  developed. 

The  food  needs  of  the  world  and  the  efforts  which  we  as  a 
nation  must  make  to  su])ply  them  may  l)e  fully  ex])lained  in  the 
class-rooms  of  every  grade,  and  yet  so  mingled  and  interwoven 
with  the  regidar  lesson  as  in  no  .way  to  interfere  with  it.  For 
instance,  in  history  special  attention  may  )>e  paid  to  food  condi- 
tions during  and  after  other  wars.  In  mathematics  probh-ms 
may  be  arranged  using  and  di'ivinghome  all  sorts  of  food  statistics. 
In  geography  special  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  foods  which 
are  raised  in  various  ])arts  of  the  world  and  the  routes  by  which 
these  foods  may  be  transported  to  stricken  Europe.  And  the 
same  jirinciple  of  teaching  holds  good  for  other  branches  of 
study.  Blackboard  work  may  concern  itself  not  merely  with 
maps,  but  with  exercises  which  utilize  some  food  slogan.  Many 
schools  have  already  conducted  competitions  in  the  drawing 
of  food-])osters. 

Outside  of  the  regular  classroom  exercises,  when  the  whole 
school  is  assembled  compositions  may  be  read  or  short  speeches 
delivered  upon  foreign  food  problems  and  our  duty  toward 
solving  them.  It  may  even  be  found  i)ossil>li  in  .irr.inge  tal>Ieaii\ 
expressing  the  same  great  message. 

.Vnd  in  addition  to  all  the.se  indirect  methods  the  teacher  may 
well  dwell  directly  at  frequent  inter\als  upon  food  problems 
caused  by  the  great  war.  and  upon  how  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
nation  to  help. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  indi\  idual  teacher  will  suggest  method>  of 
linking  up  our  need  to  fetnl  the  world  alomr>ide  of  the  \nid\iriir 
spirit  of  Christmas  "good  will." 

ALL  CAN  HELP  Many  other  groups  besides  th«»se  meniion«-4i 
can.  this  CMiristmas,  fultil  the  high  mission  of  spnviding  broa<l- 
cast  the  knowledge  that  when  jieople  speak  glibly  of  "rwonstnio- 
tion"  which  this  country  must  undertake,  that  should  mean 
first  of  all  sending  food  to  those  who  are  hungry.  The  .vp«-<-<l 
with  which  Eunijx'  can  regain  her  equilibrium  after  the  iipse'  of 
war  depends  at  bottom  upon  proper  nourishment.  Until  that 
nourishment  is  altaini'd.  neither  business,  government,  nor  $iociaI 
order  has  a  chance  to  regain  normality. 

Everiilhitig  dejH'nd.'i  upon  how  ufH  Anifhca  rcfftotidn — upon 
irhcther  the  Christinas  spirit  of  good  irill  becomes  the  ei<eri/-dity 
V  Miri7. 


a*  me  Liuerary  uigosi  jor  uecemocr  n,   I'jio 

currejNt  poetry 


Guide 

MoreTire 
Milea- 


] 


This  Home  Repair 
Guide  Free 

To  Every   Tire   User 

No  matter  what  kind  of  tires  you- 
use,  send  your  address  and  ■we  will 
mail  you,  without  cost,  one  copy  of 
this  valuable  new  repair  guide.  ^ 

Now^  that  tires  are  costly  and  hard 
to  get,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  you  watch  for  cuts  in  your  tires 
and  prevent  serious  and  expensive  re- 
pairs. "Guide  to  More  Tire  Mileage" 
tells  just  what  you've  always  wanted 
to  know  about  these  minor  troubles. 

Read  About 

Inner  tube*      Valves     Street  car  track  wear 
Small  inside  fabric  breaks       Under -inflation 

How  to  Fix 

Tube  punctures  Rut-ivorn  casings 

Rim-cut*  Blowouts  Plain  cuts 

Bad  alignment         Misapplication  of  chains 

Tread  patches,  etc. 

Many  Illustrations  Shown 

These  and  many  other  causes  of  tire 
wear  are  illustrated  in  halftone  repro- 
ductions of  actual  worn  tires.  This 
valuable  book  is  free  to  you  regardless 
of  what  kind  of  tires  you  use.  Don't 
wrait.  Send  your  address  while  these 
books  last. 


.  GEARED -TO-THE  ROAD 
V  UNIFORM  MILEAGE^ 


In  Tireland'  the  Miller 
Cords  are  ranked  the  phe- 
nomenal tires.  They  gained 
this  prized  position  by  in- 
troducing Uniform  Mileage 
and  also  the  tread  that  is 
Geared  -  to  -.the  -  Road. 
These  tires  wear  alike  un- 
der like  conditions  because 
of  their  uniform  handwork. 
They  are  oversize  and  elastic,  and  give  and 
take  as  they  roll  along,  thus  neutralizing  road 
shocks.  No  motoring  sensation  is  comparable 
to  riding  on  Miller  Uniform  Cord  Tires.  And 
no  tires  cost  you  less  per  mile. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Company 

Dept   A88  Akron,   Ohio 

Whtn  having  Tires  and  Tubes  repaired  by  otheri 
request  the  use  of  Miller  Repair  Materialt  and 
you  are  sure  of  a  longer-lasdng  job.  213' 


THAT  industrious  anthologist,  Mr. 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  has  col- 
lected in  the  Boston  Transcript  "the  paean 
of  the  American  poets"  on  Victory  and 
Peace,  and  a  very  representative  gathering 
it  is.  All  the  great  leaders  of  the  Allies 
have  their  praises  sung,  and  frouj  this 
section  we  select  a  tribute  to  our  <jwn 
leader  overseas: 

TO  GENERAL  PERSHING 

By  Amelli  Josephixe  Bcrr 
You  led  our  sons  across  tlie  liaunted  flood 

Into  the  Canaan  of  their  liigh  desire — 
No  miUi  and  honey  there,  but  tears  and  blood 

Flowed  where  the  hosts  of  evil  trod  in  fire 
And  left  a  woree  than  desert  where  they  pas,sed, 

Yoiu-  eyes  were  clear  to  see  the  snaras  that  lay 
Before  those  boyish  feet  that  marched  so  fast — 

Yoiu-  heart  and  hands  were  strong  to  clean  the 
way. 
Charged  with  great  cares,  your  soul  did  not  forget 

The  anxious  women  here  across  the  sea. 
As  might  a  father  for  his  own.  you  met 

And  fought  an  older  foe  than  German?-. 
Now,  now  at  last,  back  from  the  silenced  guns. 
Crowned  by  our  blessings  you  shall  lead  our  sons! 

Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson  sings  of  the 
impossibility  of  "peace  without  victory": 

TO  PEACE,  WITH  MCTORY 

By  Corixne  Roosevelt  Robi.v.son 
I  could  not  welcome  you,  O  longed-for  Peace, 
Unless  yoiu-  coming  had  been  heralded 
By  victory!     The  legions  who  have  bled 
Had  elsewise  died  in  vain  for  oiu"  release. 

But  now  that  you  come  sternly,  let  me  kneel 
And  pay  my  tribute  to  the  myriad  dead. 
Who  counted  not  the  blood  that  they  ha^•e  shed 
Against  the  goal  their  ^•alo^  shall  reveal. 

Ah!  what  had  been  the  shame,  had  all  the  stars 
And  stripes  of  our  brave  flag  drooped  still  unfurled. 
When  the  fair  freedom  of  the  weary  world 
Himg  in  the  balance.     Welcome  then  the  scars  I 

Welcome  the  sacrifice!     With  lifted  head 
Our  nation  greets  dear  Peace  as  honor's  right; 
And  ye  the  Brave,  the  Fallen  in  the  flght. 
Had  ye  not  perished,  then  were  honor  dead! 

Here  is  a  fine  po'em  of  sober  ^^cto^y : 

THE  NEW  VICTORY 

By  Marc..\ret  Widdemer 
Victor  J'  comes: 

Not  hard  and  laughuig  as  she  came  of  yore. 
Her  scarlet  arms  heaped  high  with  spoils  of  war; 
Her  slaves,  to  beating  drums. 
Low-bent  and  bearing  gifts.  .  .  . 
The  black  cloud  lifts, 
.'^nd,  lifting  our  long-weary  eyes  to  see. 
There  dawns  upon  oiu-  sight. 
Majestic,  crowned  with  light, 
Stern  and  so  quiet — she  must  keep  her  strength 
To  buUd  at  weary  length. 

Over  again,  qur  scarred  and  shattered  world — 
Tills,  then,  ah,  tliis  is  she, 
Our  graver  Victory. 

She  follows  down  the  furrows 
A\'ar-turned  across  the  world. 
Where  still  the  spent  shell  Vnirrows, 
Where  the  black  shot  was  hurled. 
And  sows  the  wheat  and  corn 
The  world,  from  anguish  born 
Agam  from  its  old  grief. 
Looks  uij,  athirst 
.\nd  hungering. 
Daring  to  dream  again 
Of  flowers  unluirt,  and  luistained  rain 
And  love  and  sprmg: 

Knowing  that  she  .shall  biuld  each  place  accurst 

Into  a  thing  that  may  some  day  again 

Be  our  onee  land  of  comfort  and  dehght, 

Of  ease  and  mockery  .  .  . 

Even  forget  fulness: 

Even  the  gift  to  bless. 

Victory  paces  slowly  through  the  lands: 

No  la.sh  is  in  her  hands. 

•She  builds  herself  no  triumph-arch  for  cover. 


Grape-Nuts 

helps  many  a  child  along 
the  road  to  sturdy  health. 

This  food  is  made  of 
whole  grain,  is  appetizing 
and  easily  digested.  It  is 
rich  in  cereal  sugar,  and 
answers  childhood's  call  for 
something  sweet  —  at  any 
time  of  day,  and  v^ith  per- 
fect surety  of  satisfaction. 

The  Sugar  in 

Grape-Nuts 

is  not  added,  but  is  self- 
developed  in  the  making 
by  processing  of  the  wheat 
and  barley  from  which  the 
food  is  made. 

Grape-Nuts  has  been  a 
favorite  food  w^ith  children, 
as  well  as  adults,  for  many 
years.  And  its  success  as 
a  builder  of  growth  and 
strength  is  so  apparent 
under  trial,  that  once  used 
it  continues  as  a  stand-by 
food  of  the  family. 

Naturally  sweet,  Grape- 
Nuts  requires  no  sugar;  it 
is  fully  cooked,  and  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  waste — very 
important  considerations 
these  days. 

Grocers  everywhere 
sell  Grape-Nuts 

"There's  a  Reason'* 

■ 2^3 — I 
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Peace  Forces  Aggressive 
Selling  Methods 


WAR  orders  came  easily.  But  peace  orders  will 
require  intensive  selling  effort.  Competition  will  be  keen. 
Smaller  profits  will  necessitate  quicker  turnovers.  Speed  and  economy 
in  selling  your  goods  will  be  imperative! 

To  regain  the  markets  you  may  have  lost  during  the 

war — to  find  new  customers — to  back  your  salesmen  to  the  limit 
— you  need  a  complete  up-to-date  mailing  list.  And  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  your  list  you  need  the  Addressograph. 

The  Addressograph  makes  direct  advertising  profit- 
able and  easy.  Without  "showing  your  hand"  to  your  competitor 
you  can  shoot  straight-to-the-mark  —  quickly  mail  letters  and  circulars 
that  pull  results. 

The  Addressograph  addresses  circulars  while  they 
are  timely — before  they  lose  their  "punch" — fills  in  letters  exactly 
like  typewriting,  but  15  times  faster.  It  saves  time  and  money— insures 
accuracy  in  writing  names  on  any  or  all  of  the  forms  listed  to  the  right 

FREE  TRIAL 

Let  us  prove  the  saving  on  your  own  work.  Our  representative  will  call  with  a  $60 
Ribbon  Print  Hand  Addressograph.  He  will  demonstrate  it  at  your  desk.  If  desired,  he 
will  leave  it  for  FREE  TRIAL.     Just  mail  the  coupon. 


Hand,  fool  lever  or  motor  models 
for  speedily  printing  ( THRU 
RIBBON)  typewritten  names, 
addresses,    and   other  data    ott 

»>->- Changes  in  Prices 

Circulars 

Letters  to  "Fill  In" 

Envelopes 

Statements 

Pay  Forms 

Shop  Orders 

Route  Sheets 

Record  Sheets 

Dividend  Form* 

Checks 

Inventory  Records 

Wrappers 

Labeli 

Tags,  Etc. 


Chicago 


Prompt    service   furnished    at   these   citie« 
make  address  plates  in  your  own  office 


—  or  you  can 
if  preferred: 


New  York 

Mail  to  nearest  office — or  phone  for  representative  if  list   opposite  nan>es  jrour  dty. 


Albany 

AUentown 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Baltimore 

BirminKhnni 

Boston 

BufTalo 

Buttp 

Cincinnal! 

Clevelan'l 

Dallas 

Dayton 


Denver 

Dea  Moines 

Detroit 

Oolutli 

Kl  I'aso 

Grand  Rapida 

Hnrtfonl 

Houston 

Indiunapoli!; 

Kansas  City 

l.os  Aneeles 

MilwBviKoe 

Minneapolis 

Montreal 


Newark 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Omaha 

Oklahoma  Citv 
Ottawn.  Ont,  ' 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix 
Pittsburgli 
Ueno 

Sacrameiilo 
St.  I.oiii^ 
St.  Paul 


Salt  Lake  City 
San  Antonio 
San  Kranciseo 
Seattle 

1        Wo  use  forms  chivked  below; 
DFiUing  in  Letters     ZIRoute  Sheets 

Shreveport 
Spokane 
Syracuse 
Toledo 

1  ZlRecord  Sheets 
1  ^Statements 

DDividend  Forms 
1  a  Pay  Forms 
1  GChecks 

UShop  Orders 
.^Envelopes,  Circulais 

Toronto 
Washiniiton 
Wohita 
Williamsporl 
Winnipeg.  Man. 

ZTags.  Labels 
□Price  Lists.  Wrappers 
Clnventoiy  Records 

T 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY    915D  .Chir.co 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  give  us: 
IjFacts  about  trial  offer      ;  "Demonstration  in  our  offioa 


Firm 
Offlrial 

Addr.-.- 


.  of  niimt  .  oi  Ittit 
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When  You  Think  of  Christmas! 


NA/hen  you  think  of  Christmas  you  think  of  gifts  —  tokens  of  holiday 
sentiments  —  to  friends  from  friends.     There  are  usually  hosts  of  gifts 

to  choose  from  but  \A/hat  could  be  more 
truly  expressive  than  a  toilet  set  of  dainty 


Mark  X  before  subiect  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  Pont  de  Nemouks  &-  Co. 

ADVERTISING    DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


Challenge  Collars 



Fairfield  Rid>ber  Ck>lh 

Py-ra-iin  Toilel  Goods 

Industrial  DTnamites 

Transparent  Sheeting 
Py-ralin  Rods  &  Tubes 

Blasting  Powder 

Farm  Explosives 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Hunting  &  Trapshooting 

Town  &  Coimlry  Paint 

Anesthesia  Ether 
Metal  Lacquers 

Vitrolac  Varnish 

Flowkolc  Enamel 
Anioxide  Iron  PainI 

Py-ra-Un  Enamels 

Refined  Fusel  Oil 

Bridgeport  rmisbes 

Commercial  Acids 

Auto  F.nainel 

Alums 

■ 

Raynlllc  Top  Material 
Motor  Fabrikokl 

Pigment  Bases 
TarDislillales                 i 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Bronze  Powder 

NA^ 

\E 

ADDRESS 

CITY                                STATE 

BUS 

NESS 

IVORY  PY-RA-LIN 


(A  du  Pont  Product) 


In  each  piece  there  is  a  rich,  luxurious  ivory^ 
like  beauty  that  tempts  the  eye—  there  is  a  useful- 
ness that  pleases  the  sense  of  thrift  and  there  is 
patriotism  too  the  thought  of  American  made 
merchandise  for  Americans. 

Ivory  Py-ra-lin  is  on  display  now  in  most  of 
the  good  stores.  The  Christmas  supply  is  limited. 
Do  your  shopping  early  and  look  for  the  name 
stamp  on  the  genuine. 

Brochure  upon  request. 

The  Arlington  Works 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

K.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co# 

725  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Office  and  Factory:    Toronto,    Canada 


llllllllllilllilllllllMIIIIIIIIIUi\Illlhlil\ 


Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


THE   DU  PONT   AMERICAN   INDUSTRIES   ARE: 

E.  I.  du  Pom  dc  Nemours  £r  Company.  Wilmington.  Delawoire Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company.  Wilmington.  DeIa>A'are Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works.  Equitable  BIdg..  N.  Y.  .  .     Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 

The  Arlington  Works.   725  Broadway.  N.  Y Ivory  Py-ra-lin  and  Cleanabic  Collars 

Harrison  Works.  Philadelphia.  Pa Paints.  Pigments,  Acids  &-  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  DycstufFs  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs 


Liill..ll.Jli.ll.JI.JI,Jllil,li 
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Is'o  common  marhlo  toy — 

She  is  too  grc.at  for  joy. 

She  who  upljiiilds 

Each  little  shattered  homfi 

And  brings  men  back  to  it:    and  lover  gi  cs  to 

lover, 
And  to  the  shattered  soul  its  faith  aKaiii, 
And  to  the  world  (;ontinuance  of  (Jod — 
How  should  our  praise  for  her 
la  high  crowned  ImildinKs  stand — oil.  how  he  i)ent 
In  built  or  written  thing? 
The  stable  world  itself  is  her  great  monument! 

Next  a  vision  of  the  league  of  nations: 

THE  WAR  AT  HOME 

By  Private  Willard  Watii-es 

God  of  our  fathers,  with  bowed  heads  we  come 

In  this  glad  hour  when  the  unscathed  rejoices. 
Strike  Thou  each  little  boaster  awed  and  dumb 

Before  the  flame  of  Pentecostal  voices. 
Our  youth  has  stormed  the  hcsts  of  hell  and  won ; 

Yet  wo  who  pay  the  price  of  their  oblation 
Know  that  the  greater  war  is  just  l)(!gun 

Which  makes  humanity  the  nations'  Nation. 

Here  is  an  admirable  poem  in  the  newer 
style  which  sives  us  a  vivid  ])icture  of  the 
boys  marching  home: 

AMERICA'S  HOME-COMING 

By  Archie  Austin  Coate3 

Tramp,  tramp  of  men. 

Men  of  the  Kast  and  West, 

Men  of  the  North  and  South, 

From  Maine  and  New  Mexico, 

(They  had  said  we  were  dead  at  heart  I) 

Tramp,  tramp  of  men 

Back  from  the  i)its  of  France, 

Back  from  the  shambled  towns — 

Out  of  the  rain  of  blood. 

Rumble  and  lunge  of  guns 

Blundering  down  the  ways, 

Sounding  in  avenues. 

Guns  that  had  dragged  the  roads 

Of  France  of  the  million  scars. 

Sloughing  and  slipping — and  sucking  through  the 

mud. 
Straining  on  their  chains 
With  the  crashing  trucks.   .  ,  . 
Guns  triumphant  from  France, 
Sullen  and  grim — long  stilled. 

Men  pouring  back  from  France 

(They  had  said  we  were  cravens  all!) 

Tramp,  tramp  of  men.  ... 

Men — and  more  of  them  after  1 

Back  to  the  Western  woods. 

Back  to  New  Hampshire  hills; 

Southerners,  Georgia-bred. 

Soft  in  their  speech  and  eyes. 

Coming — coming — and  coming — 

Men,  and  more  of  them  after! 

Men  that  Manhattan  gave — 

Men  from  Chicago  and  Butte, 

Men  coming  back  to  their  desks 

But  nevermore  blind  to  the  stars.   .   .   . 

Men  of  blood  and  dreams. 

Men  of  purpose  and  jiride. 

The  march  of  a  million  men. 

And  a  million  more  of  them  afterl 

Flooding  the  Eastern  coast 

Is  American  vision  and  strength. 

Tanned  from  the  suns  of  the  steppes. 

Buddy  cheeks  from  Verdun, 

Muscles  made  at  Mihiel  .   .   . 

(And  tiiey'd  said  we  were  soft  from  goldl) 

Tramp,  tramp  of  men, 

M(Mi  and  the  smell  of  men, 

Swinging  shoulders  of  men. 

The  sun  on  their  bayonets. 

Sun  on  their  flags  .  .  .  and  .soars I 

Songs  and  the  laughs  of  men. 

Though)  ful  eyes  of  men 

And  the  crude,  broad  jests  of  the  male. 

Tramp,  tramp  of  men 
Fresh  from  the  I'Memisli  hell. 
Hot  racing  blood  from  the  West, 
lied  with  the  llaine  of  Youth, 
Ked  with  success  and  joy. 

Glory,  America  men. 
America's  heart  ftdl  of  song 
America's  head  in  the  stars! 


.'Vmerica's  thundering  force 
Wreathed  and  victorious,  grand ! 
And  they  said  we  were  dead  of  soul! 
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Louis  Untermeyer  has  a  word  to  say  of 
what  the  boys  must  face  on  their  return : 

RETURN  OF  THE  SOLDIER 

By   LoL'iP)   L'.vtkr.mkvkk 

The  last  flash  .   .   .  and  the  hidcoas  attack 
Dies  like  the  wisp  of  storm-discouragwl  flame; 

And  so  on  these  battered  heroes  will  come  back 
The  same,  yet  not  the  same. 

They  who  have  bandied  words  in  No  Man's  Land 
Will  never  be  the  old  and  abject  crowd, 

They  will  not  grovel  and  they  will  not  stand 
What  used  to  keep  them  cowe<i. 

They  will  be  dumb  no  longer,  they  will  speak 
In  tones  they  learned  beneath  a  blowl-red  sun; 

A  constant  menace  to  the  cowardly  meek 
And  to  all  wars  but  one. 

Strengthened  to  fight  what  all  the  world  abhors, 
Hyi)o<Tisy  and  squalor  and  disease. 

They  will  attain,  even  through  war  on  wars. 
What  they  had  lost  in  peace. 

Finally  we  have  one  of  Vachel  Lindsay's 
characteristically  ecstatic  chants: 

SEW  THE  FLAGS  TOGETHER 

By  Vachel  Lixd.say 

Great  wave  of  youth,  ere  you  be  spent. 

Sweep  over  every  monument 

Of  caste,  smash  every  high  imperial  wall 

That  stands  against  the  new  World  State, 

And  overwhelms  each  ravening  hate. 

And  heal,  and  make  blood-brothers  of  us  all. 

Nor  let  your  clamor  cea.se 

Till  ballots  conquer  giuis. 

Drum  on  for  the  world's  peace 

Till  the  Tory  power  is  gone. 

Envenomed  lame  old  age 

Is  not  our  heritage. 

But  springtime's  vast  release,  and  flaming  dawn. 

Peasants,  rise  in  splendor 
And  your  accounting  render. 
Ere  the  lords  unnerve  yom-  hand! 
Sew  the  flags  together. 
Do  not  tear  them  down. 
Hurl  the  worlds  together. 
Dethrone  the  wallowing  monster 
And  the  clown. 

Resolving  only  that  shall  grow 
In  Balkan  furrow,  Chinese  row. 
That  blooms,  and  is  perpetually  yoimg. 
That  only  be  held  bright  and  dear 
That  brings  heart- wisdom  year  by  year 
And  puts  this  thrilling  word  upon  the  tongue: 
"The    I'nited    States    of   Europe,    Asia,    and   the 
World." 

"Youth  will  be  served."  now  let  us  cry. 
Hurl  the  referendinn. 
Your  fathers,  Ave  long  years  ago. 
Resolved  to  strike,  too  late. 
Now 

Sim-crownod  crowds 
Iniumierable. 
( )f  boys  and  girls 
Imperial, 

Witli  your  patchwork  flag  of  brotherhood 
On  high. 
With  every  silk 

In  one  flower-banner  wliirUnl  — 
Hi.s(v 

Citizens  of  one  tremendous  state. 
The    rnitod    States     of   Europe,    Asia,    and    the 
World. 

The  dawn  is  rosc-drest  and  imixvirled. 
The  guards  of  privilege  ;u"0  spent. 
The  blood-fed  cajitains  mxl. 
So  Saxou.  Slav,  Fn<nch.  (Jerman. 
Rise, 

Vank<H\  Chinese.  .lapancso, 
.Ml  the  lainls.  all  the  soji-s. 
Willi  the  bla/.ing  niinlK)w  fla«  unfurled, 
Rise. 
Ri.so. 

Take  the  sick  dntgons  by  surprize. 
Highly  establish. 
In  the  name  of  Ciod. 

The    linit(Ml    Statics    of    Kuri)iKV    Asi.i     and    the 
World 


Venus 

Everpointed  PEIVCIL 


i 


11 
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THIS  convenient  \T\US 
Holder  (849)  holding 
tlie  smooth,  even,  lasting 
VENUS  lead,  ahholutely 
immune  from  <:riL  makes 
a  wonderful  pencil  for  writ- 
ing or  ntoueliing:  always 
full  l«M«glh.  Amuchappre- 
dated  gift. 


849.  Holder,  nntf  dforee.  $.35  ea. 

842.  Refill  leads,  (my  itegree.%.60 
per  box  of  six. 

No.8i9Ilold«T,madc 
in  16degr«-<-s5B  t«>9H. 
Forea<hdcfrree  of  l«'ad 
there  is  a  correspond- 
ing holder — 16  in  alL 


839.  PocktUlHB  degree,  $.25  e«. 

No.  8.30  is  a  short  pen- 
cil, handy  for  the  vc.r.t 
pocket  or  shoppingbag. 
Never  needs  sharpen- 
ing and  is  always  ready. 


//  your  drater  hain't 


849 


Amprican  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
223  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

^lakm  alio  pf  the  famous 
ytnui  Draiting  PcnctU 


839 


^m^^^M^m^ 


A  Welcome  Xmas  Gift 

FOR  ANY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 


POST 
PAID 


ROBINSON    REMINDER 


each   memo   teparate 

Tear  out    when    attended   to 

\.';hiUK   in   the   h  ■ 
irlt  itMu'C.     No  sir  . 
cxcu«*  lor  forgrtiuik: 
agents.  9»x'i('l\   u-iMiic;i 

WITM  EACH  RCMIV-. 


Han.4a,vn,*  lll»cV  I.MilJi«r 


Si»/.  H 
Sin-  k. 
Stw  L 


Robin Kon  ^' 


«l« t1M> 

■•  -•   ■  ■  -•  t  no 

cxnt*  nuLCKS 
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Auto  Radiator  &  Garage  Heater 

Direct  Heating    Sjttem  for  the    Unheated  Garage 
Solves  the  Coal  and  Cold  Garage  Problem 

Keeps  your  motor  warm — your  garage 
comfortable  —  reoanlless  of  tempera- 
ture. Fits  any  car.  Is  liglit  and 
portable.  Prevents  cracked  radiators 
and  water  jackets;  assists  lubrication, 
saving  wear  on  motor.  Burns  kero- 
sene; 36  hours  with  one  filling;  ca- 
pacity, 1  }4  gallons. 

Screened  like  a  miner's  safetv  lamp. 
Specially  designed  burner  makes  an 
intense  blue  flame.  Approved  by 
leading  fire  insurance  companies. 
TTie  winter  necessity — price,  $27.50, 
complete,  ready  for  use.  Express  pre- 
paid. Wire  or  mail  your  order  to-day. 
Must  be  as  represented  or  money  back. 

ROSE  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Garage  Heater  Division 
910  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  well-known  Neverout  Lamps 


flllf 


nURSELFroRLEApr 

W  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  SI 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
POWER  AND  PERSONAMTY 

■  GrenvilU  Kleiser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  ti. 50  net.    Postpaid  ti .6s. 
H>K  \  MAl.NAl.I.S  COMTAW.  S.'<4-.')r.ll  K.inilli   »..■..   M  \V  TOHK 


-  ;^I-  Shoe  Selection 
Can  Be  a  Pleasure 

It  is  possible  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
extra  comfortatno  extracost,  yet  wear 
nll-leather  phoes  designed  according, 
to  the  newest  styles.  You  don't  have 
to  "break  in" 

The  Oriflinal  and  Genuine 


/g^ 


TESP 


J.P.SNITH  SHOE  CO.-JOHN  EBBERTS  SHOE  Ca 


KaX^rr.  of  M*ris  Shoos  ■ 

Chicago 


Makerr»  of  Woniens  Shoos 

Buffalo 


These  famous  cushion  inner 
solesabsorballshocksondjars 
to  the  body.  It's  "like  walk- 
inj^  on  velvet." 

The  Dr.  A.  ReeJ  dealer  in 
your  locality  will  be  pleased 
to  fit  you  to  a  pair  of  the 
"easiest  shoes  on   earth." 
If  nodealeris  convenient, 
■write  us. 


PERSONAL   GLDIPSES 


THE  WORLDS   GREATEST  NAVAL 
SURRENDER 


"  I  ""HP]  annals  of  naval  warfare  hold  no 
-■■  parallel  to  the  recent  surrender  of  the 
German  Fleet.  Germany  groveled  in  the 
sunny  mist  of  the  Xorth  Sea,  cabled  the 
New  York  World  correspondent,  when, 
"cringing  like  a  dog  with  tail  down,  she 
surrendered  her  future  on  the  water." 
With  amazed  contempt  the  personnel  of  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  looked  at  the  men  they 
were  com]K'lled  to  meet,  not  in  the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  battle,  but  by  api)ointment. 

"You  understand  we  are  driven  to  this," 
said  the  German  Admiral  to  Admiral 
Beatty.  "There  is  no  child-life  left  in 
Germany.  All  are  d>-ing  of  hunger.  We 
ask  you  to  accept  the  full  crews  instead  of 
only  half  the  personnel.  We  can  not  feed 
them,  and  we  di'ead  more  trouble."  This 
amazing  request  was  refused  by  Admiral 
Beatty,  whereupon  the  German  commander 
produced  a  document  for  the  British 
Admiral  to  sign,  which  stipulated  that  the 
German  crews  Avoiild  not  be  ill-treated. 

"Tell  them  they  are  coming  to  England; 
that  will  be  enough,"  Beatty  repUed  as  he 
tore  up  the  document.  And  then  the  blood- 
less Trafalgar  began,  ending  in  the  German 
ships  "being  fast  bound  in  misery  and  iron 
in  British  Avaters — the  tragic  semblance 
of  a  navy  which  lost  its  soul,"  as  the  New 
York  S>un  correspondent  observed  before 
giving  the  following  description  of  the 
memorable  events: 

It  was  generally  known  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  the  German  ships 
were  unarmed  and  manned  only  by  navi- 
gating crews,  but  the  Navy  did  not  beUeve 
in  taking  chances.  Treachery  was  not 
e.xpected,  but  all  was  ready  to  blow  the 
German  ships  out  of  the  water  should  any 
trick  lie  attempted. 

On  the  preceding  night  the  Grand  Fleet 
lay  at  its  moorings  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Above  the  bridge  were  the  battle-ships, 
destroyers,  and  submarines.  Conspicuous 
among  them  was  the  PYench  armored 
cruiser  Admiral  Aube,  flying  the  flag  of 
Rear-Admiral  Grassel,  which,  with  two 
destroyers,  represented  the  French  Navy  in 
the  fiiml  act  of  the  great  drama. 

Below  the  bridge  were  battle -ships, 
battle-cruisers,  and  light  cruisers. 

Again  a  in-ominent  place  was  taken  by  the 
shii)sof  a  jiart  ncr  nation  in  the  struggle.  The 
Ncic  Yorlc,  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Rodman, 
with  Admiral  Sims  and  his  staff  aboard,  and 
the  Florida,  Wyotiiiiig,  and  Arkinitia.s. 

(\itiuda  was  above  the  bridge  with  the 
first  battle  squadron  and  AiiKtralio.  Xew 
Zralattd  was  below  with  the  second  battle- 
cruiser  squadron.  Throughout  the  night 
the  flag-shi])  was  in  touch  by  wireless  with 
the  German  Kh'tt.  noting  its  i)rogress  to  the 
place  of  rendezAOUs. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fleet 
was  reported  seventy  miles  out.  The 
German  envoys  who  canu'  from  Konigs- 
berg  stated  their  fleet  would  be  unable  to 
steam  more  than  twelve  knots  an  hour,  and 
that  that  would  be  speed  enough  for 
punctuality.  A  f»>w  miiuites  V)efore  .four 
o'eloek  the  first  battle  squadron,  led  by-the 
RcrciKjc,     the     flag-ship     of     Vice-Admiral 


MaddfMi,  began  to  move.  The  fog  had 
lifted  after  li\  e  days  and  the  lower  air  was 
clear.  Clouds  hid  the  moon  and  stars  and 
made  the  night  dark. 

Silently  in  the  darkness  ship  followed 
ship  down  to  the  open  sea.  an  ominous  and 
awe-inspiring  jn-ocessiou.  the  black  shapes 
of  each  indistinctly  silhouetted  against  a 
sky  canopied  by  a  smudge  of  smoke.  The 
Queen  Elizabeth  took  her  place  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  line.  At  daybreak  the  Grand 
Fleet  was  at  sea,  and  in  the  gi'ay  morninsi 
mist  the  squadrons  took  their  position  in 
two  columns,  each  a  single  line.  The  two 
hues  moved  toward  the  on-coming  enemy. 
Half-i)ast  eight  came,  and  with  it  a  report 
that  the  German  Heet  had  been  sighted 
by  our  destroyers. 

An  hour  j)assed,  and  the  rising  sun  began 
to  tinge  the  sk>-  with  gold.  FYesently. 
four  or  five  miles  awa.v  on  the  starboard 
bow,  there  came  into  \iew  a  sausage  bal- 
loon towed  by  the  Cardiff.  First'there  was  a 
mere  faint  si>eck  of  gray  mist  with  a  slight 
smoke-trail  stretching  out  below  it.  Then 
behind  the  Cardiff  there  emerged  from  the 
murk  the  first  of  the  German  ships. 

At  the  three  miles  range  they  appeared 
to  be  little  more  than  slowly  moA  ing  sil- 
houettes coming  abreast.  The  British 
Fleet  turned  by  squadrons  sixteen  points 
outward,  wheeling  back  on  its  own  track 
and  retaining  i)Ositions  on  both  sides  of  the 
Germans  to  escort  them  to  the  anchorage. 

Between  the  Unes  came  the  Germans, 
led  by  the  Cardiff  and  looking  Uke  a  school 
of  IcAnathaus  led  by  a  minnow.  OAer  them 
flew  a  British  naval  airship.  First  came 
the  battle-cruisers  headed  by  the  Seydlitz, 
a  ship  which  carries  the  scars  of  the  Dogger 
Bank  battle  of  Januar\ .  lOl.j.  The  MollLe. 
and  Hindcitburg  followed  and  then  the 
Derflinqer.  which  also  was  badly  battered 
in  the  Dogger  Bank  engagement,  and  finally 
the  Von  der  Toan,  which,  according  to  re- 
port, suffered  heavily  in  the  na^al  air-raid 
at  Cu-xhaven. 

The  other  heavy  shijis  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  had  left  the  flag-ship  well  behind 
when  the  Gernuin  and  British  destroyers 
came  out  of  the  mist.  In  ordered  array 
flotilla  after  flotilla  moved  across  the  .sea, 
the  Germans  completely  encased  by  the 
British.  So  vast  was  the  area  they  cov- 
ered that  both  the  head  and  rear  of  the 
colunms  stretched  away  into  the  haze  and 
were  lost  to  sight.  The  eye  could  not 
count  them.  They  Avere  themsehes  a 
tremendous  armada. 

All  this  time  the  great  captive  fleet, 
guarded  by  the  fleet  Avhich  encircled  it, 
Avas  moving  slowly  at  an  almost  fun<'ral 
pace,  certainly  not  the  twehe  knots  stip- 
ulated by  Admiral  Meurer,  toward  the 
anchorage  appointed  for  the  Germans  off 
May  Island,  a  rocky  island  Avhich  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
some  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  bridge. 
I^escntly,  as  the  Gennan  shi])s  came  to 
rest,  it  was  seen  that  on  e\ery  side  of 
them  were  their  British  Avarders.  Then  the 
main  body  of  the  (irand  Fleet  made  its 
Avay  back  to  the  stations  from  Avhich  it  had 
started  early  in  the  morning. 

A  description  of  the  surrender  Avill  not 
conve.A'  to  the  mind  any  conception  of  the 
scene,  but  it  must  be  i)laced  on  permanent 
record,  for  it  indicates  the  disjwsition  of 
hostile  fleets  such  as  ncAer  had  been  seen 
before  and  will  in  all  likelihood  neAer  be 
seen  again.  Operations  were  perfin-t  both 
in  organization  and  execution.  From  a 
purely  spectacular  iwint  of  Aiew  the  jiageant 
Avas  robbed  of  some  of  its  R))lendor  by  the 
low  mist  Avhifh  blurred  all  outlines  and. 
refused  to  yiefd  to  the  cold  brilliance  of 
the  sunshine,   but   the  significance  of  tho 
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EVERY  time  your  car  skids  there  is  a  double  wasie 
— the  gasoline  consumed  in  righting  it  and  the  de- 
veloped power  of  the  engine. 

It  is  an  engineering  fact  that  the  tread  of  massive 
Vacuum  Cups  on  every  Vacuum  Cup  Tire,  by  firmly 
gripping  the  pavement,  saves  gasoline  and  definitely 
eliminates  wasteful  skids  by  utilizing  every  ounce  of 
a  motor's  developed  power. 

The  Vacuum  Cup  tread  is  the  only  tread  guaranteed 
not  to  skid  on  wet,  slippery  pavements. 

Vacuum  Cups  grip  the  surface  at  any  speed.  Each 
Cup,  as  it  is  pressed  against  the  pavement  by  the  car's 
weight,  is  sealed  with  vacuum  suction.  This  seal  is 
broken  onij  by  the  forward  rolling  of  the  tire  gently 
lifting  the  Cup  edgewise  and  releasing  the  vacuum.  As 
a  number  of  Cups  always  exert  a  simultaneous  grip, 
there  is  not  a  moment  you  are  not  itnmune  from  the 
dangers  and  waste  of  skidding. 

This  same  principle  of  releasing  tlie  Cups  edgewise 
also  prevents  loss  of  power  and  speed  retardation,  the 
gasoline  consumption  being  no  greater  than  with  other 
tires  of  equal  thickness  and  weight. 

Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are  sold  at  approximately  the 
cost  of  ordinary  3,5()0  mile  tires  and  at  much  less  than 
any  other  make  carr\  ing  equal  mileage  surety. 

They  are  guaranteed^ per  warranty  tag— for 
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HEINZ 

*  FioPuddin^ 

^-^  /Oneofthe\  kD 


HEINZ  Fig  Pudding  is  a  new  dessert 
that  will  always  be  remembered  with 
delight  once  it  has  been  tasted.  The  fig  it- 
self is  a  delicious  fruit,  especially  well  adapted 
to  the  making  of  confections  that  are  rich, 
yet  light  and  wholesome,  and  "pudding"  is 
a  synonym  for  all  that  is  toothsome  in 
desserts. 

The  name  "Heinz*'  insures  right  prepara- 
tion and  is  your  full  guaranty  that  all  the 
qualities  suggested  by  the  word  "pudding" 
have  been  realized  to  the  utmost  in  this  su- 
preme delicacy. 

HEINZ 

Mince  Meat  and  Plum  Pudding 


Mince  pic  is,  as  it  should  be,  the 
foremost  American  dessert  when 
it  is  made  with  Heinz  delicious 
Mince  Meat.  Sold  only  in  ijlass 
and  tins — never  in  bulk. 


Some  people  have  Heinz  Plum 
Pudding  only  at  holiday  time,  but 
it  should  be  served  oftener,  it  is 
so  wholesome  and  so  delicious. 


meeting  and  the  procession  was  more 
important  than  its  appearance. 

Men  in  uniform  watching  the  German 
ships  come  into  view  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  identifying  them  one  by  one. 
sometimes  with  the  aid  of  books  and  sil- 
houettes/but  underneath  the  momentary 
excitement  of  determining  .whether  this 
ship  was  the  Hindenhurg  or  the  Derflinger, 
there  was  deep  satisfaction  that  the  tedious 
task  of  the  Navy  had  been  fulfilled. 

As  the  Queen  Elizabeth  steamed  along 
the  lines  she  was  cheered  again  and  again 
by  the  men  who  crowded  the  decks  of 
the  ships  she  led.  The  day  came  to  a 
peculiarly  fitting  close.  An  hour  before 
noon  the  Commander-in-Chief  issued  the 
following  signal  to  the  fleet.  It  was 
received  beyond  doubt  by  the  Germans: 
"The  German  flag  will  be  hauled  down  at 
sunset  to-day.  It  will  not  be  hoisted 
again  without  permission." 

The  German  ships  were  flying  the  Ger- 
man naval  flag. at  the  main  top.  At  four 
o'clock  all  hands  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
were  piped  aft.  They  had  assembled  and 
were  waiting  perhaps  for  a  speech,  when 
suddenly  the  bugle  rang  out,  "Making 
sunset!"  Instantly  all  turned  to  the  flag 
and  saluted.  The  next  minute  cheers  for 
the  Commander-in-Chief  were  called  for 
and  given  with  deafening  heartiness. 
Admiral  Beatty  acknowledged  the  tribute 
with  "Thank  you,"  adding,  "I  always  told 
you  they  would  have  to  come  out." 

Then  the  ship's  company  went  back 
to  their  duties.  ^leantime  the  Germans  in 
seventy-one  ships  which  lay  out  of  sight 
in  the  mist  had  undergone  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  their  flag  hauled  down,  per- 
haps never  to  be  hoisted  again. 


HOW  THE  MEUSE  WAS  CROSSED    BY 
AMERICANS 


u4ll  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canadd  are  packed  in  Canada 


THE  American  crossing  of  the  River 
Meuse,  \\Tites  an  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  will  go  down  in  history  as  a 
great  deed  of  valor,  and  the  troops  who 
accomplished  it  \\dll  rank  as  heroes.  The 
work,  indeed,  was  a  strategic  move  of 
unusual  daring.  It  involved  the  forcing 
of  a  way  over  the  160-foot  river,  a  half- 
mile-wide  stretch  of  mud,  and  a  60-foot 
canal  in  the  face  of  a  tremendous  enemy 
fire.  It  also  involved  swimming  by  those 
who  knew  how  and  the  pulling  of  others 
over  on  ropes.  The  operation  is  thus 
described : 

The  order  to  cross  the  canal  came  at  mid- 
afternoon  Monday.  The  troops  received 
their  grim  instructions  under  a  sun  which 
was  shining  for  the  first  time  in  days.  The 
men  knew  almost  as  well  as  their  com- 
manders the  difficulty  of  the  task  and 
realized  how  well-nigh  impossible  its  ac- 
complishment would  bo.  Yet  they  never 
doubted  or  hesitated. 

The  orders  were  to  send  over  one 
brigade  first,  and  if  it  failed  to  send  an- 
other, and  others  one  after  the  other  if 
this  became  necessary.  It  was  with  dash 
that  the  Americans  ta<>kled  the  problem. 
Theoretically  they  had  the  choice  of  cross- 
ings anywhere  for  five  miles.  Actually' 
they  were  limited  to  one  point,  where  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  of  mud  lay  between  the 
river  itself  and  the  canal  thaf  roughly 
parallels  the  river. 

The  Germans  were  too  firmly  en- 
trenched at  all  other  spots.  They  had  not 
protected    themselves    wiih    trenches    here 
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Now  For  Home  Service 


JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON 
have  a  message  for  drug- 
gists. We  wish  it  could  be 
told  personally  to  every 
druggist.  As  this  is  not  prac- 
tical, we  are  publishing  it. 

When  war  was  declared,  the 
Government  called  upon 
Johnson  &  Johnson  to  fur- 
nish enormous  supplies  of 
surgical  dressings  for  first- 
aid  stations  and  hospital 
units. 

Since  then,  hundreds  of  milHons 
of  bandages  have  been  made; 
thousands  of  tons  of  cotton  have 
been  used;  miles  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter have  been  spread;  an  army  of 
loyal  workers  have  kept  our  vast 
laboratories  in  operation  day  and 
night.  It  was  our  great  privilege 
to  serve  our  country  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  resources. 


These  war-winning  orders  neces- 
sarily   took    precedence   over    the 


great  public  demand,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  may  have  been  times 
when  customers  could  not  make 
their  usual  purchases  of  Johnson 
&  Johnson  Red  Cross  products. 

We  appreciate  the  patriotic,  whole- 
hearted support  given  by  the  drug- 
gists during  such  periods  in  telling 
customers  that  our  products  were 
"on  active  service." 

Normal  conditions  are  not  yet  fully 
re-established.  But  adequate 
Johnson  &j. Johnson  supplies  are 
filling  the  regular  channels,  to 
reach  the  public  through  the  ser- 
vice of  the  druggist. 

The  druggist  renders,  ordinarily, 
an  invaluable  service  to  his  com- 
munity. In  these  times  of  readjust- 
ment we  are  confident  the  public 
will  take  advantage  of  it  all  tlie 
more. 

Toda5^  as  in  the  past,  Johnson  6c 
Johnson  quality  is  the  vStandard, 
and  values  are  greater  than  they 
have  ever  been. 


New  Brunswick 


New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 


Makers  of  SurRical  Dressings,  Gauze,  Absorbent  Cotton.  Bandagri.  Toilet 
and  Baby  Powder,  Medicated  Soaps,  Plasters,  Zonas  Adhesive  Plaster.  Synol 
Soap,  Lister's  Fumigator,  Dental   Floss,  and  other  Red  Cross  products  for  usa 

in  hospital  and  home 


'iZ, 


inn   i^iifiuiy   ui^vsL  jui    .t/ecKi/tut;*    x-*,    Lyt-u 


Victrola  VIII 


Victrola  IX 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victrola  VI 


A 


^-^ 


r^ 


■'  i  riif 


»>•  K  '  .... 


r/N, 


/H. 


Will  there  b 
in  your  home  : 

IT^  USEFULNESS— ITS  SI 

for  it  brings  the  minisr 

Christmas  morning  with  a  Victrola  in  your  horn! 
Here  are  Caruso,  iVlda,  Braslau,  de  Gogorza,  De  Luc, 
Farrar,  GalU-Curci,  Garrison,  Gluck,  Homer,  Martinel, 
McCormack,  .Melba,  Ruffo,  Schumann-Heink,  Scot, 
Wliitehill,  Witherspoon,  and  other  great  vocaHsts  to  sij; 
for  you. 

Another  moment  and  in  come  Elman,  Jascha  Heifet, 
Kreisler,  Paderewski,  Powell,  Zimbalist,  and  other  famos 
instrumentalists  to  play  for  you.  Then  there  follow  tl- 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestr 
Sousa's  Band,  Pryor's  Band,  Conway's  Band,  Vicf 
Herbert's  Orchestra,  and  other  celebrated  musical  orgar- 
zations  to  entertain  you.    And  you  have,  too,  Harry  Laude, 


Important  Notice.     \°U'tor  Record-,  an 
ni^cd    VI  lite    pro<.T--es  ol    manufacture,  a- 

"Victrola"  i^  the  Rosi^'tered 
dc>iBnatin);  Iti' 


Supr 


■•^5 


// 


■:v,. 


h 


Victrola  X 


Victrola  XI 


.■>■  in\    or  .Mk 


V»^-''<5« 


gii^H:-:^^r 


a  Victrola 
s  Christinas? 

[?£^ — 15  beyond  computation 
music  into  your  home 

irion  Harris,  Raymond  Hitchcock,  and  other  comedy 
eadHners"  to  cheer  you  with  their  merry  music  and  wit. 
Such  a  Christmas  as  that  will  be!  And  every  home 
have  this  superb  entertainment  on  Christmas  day  and 
ry  day,  for  all  these  great  artists  make  records  for  the 
trola  exclusively. 

There's  a  style  Victrola  suited  to  every  home — to  your 
ne.     Select  it  at  your  Victor  dealer's  toda\ . 

Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  from  $12  to  $950. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Victrola  and  play  anv  music  vou 
to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  Victor  Record*  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the   1st  of  each  month 


»rc  ^icicntifically  coordinated  and  syncliro- 
itli   the  other,  is  absolutely  essc/itiul   to  a 

'ictor  Talking  Machine  Company 
oinpany  only. 


or* 

lacy 


'-^:'.-. 


Victrola  XVII 


f' 


/OICE 


Victrola  XIV 

M.»h<>C.\ny  or  o.ik 


Victrola  XVI 

Mahoff4n\  or  oak 


.><: 
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DYiWA 


5Heans 


ffe 


Electric  Toaster 
No.  1210.    $7.2S 


annmg- 
o^vman 

Quality  Ware 


Coffee  Percolator 

No.  11093.  ilectric 

$13.00 


ELECTRIC  cookinp  devices  are 
timely  Christmas  Gifts.  Make 
toast  on  table  from  bread  cut  from 
loaf  as  needed.  Make  coffee  in 
Manning-Bowman  percolator  —  one 
third  coffee  saved,-  tea  in  tea  hall  tea- 
pot, and  have  brew  of  just  proper 
strength.  All  Manning  -  Bowman 
articles  have  special  and  exclusive 
points  of  advantage. 

Hotakold  bottles,  carafes,  jugs,  etc.,  keep  hot  things  hot  and  cold  things 
cold — save  fuel  and  ice.  Tliey  embody  every  principle  and  patent  right  ever 
developed  in  the  manufacture  of  temperature  retaining  vessels. 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO. 

Meriden,  Conn. 


Tea  Ball  Tea  Pot.  No.  10173 

Nickel  plated.  *3  1S 
No.  10273,  Aluminum,  $3.00 


Alnminnm  Coffee  Percolator 

No.  9093,  $6.00 
Other  sizes,  $5.25  to  $7.25 


So/i/  by  novelty  shops,  je-jcelry  and 
drug  stores,  liotise-furnishing  and 
depa  rtmen  t  sto  res.    Send  Jo  r  cat  a  log. 


Sole  JJistributtjrs  far  the 
Vacuum  Specialty  Company 


This  year  your  Christmas  giving  must  be  in- 
fluenced by  motives  of  patriotic  conseivation. 
Plants  and  flowers  combine  magnificence  and 
beauty  with  appeal  to  the  higher  senses.  They 
are  more  able  conveyers  of  true  sentiment  than 
any  man-made  creations. 

Plants  and  flowers  are  nature's  product.  To  send  them 
this  year  as  Christmas  gifts  or  New  Year's  remem- 
brances is  practical  patriotism.  It  preserves,  e>en  increases, 
the  Christmas  spirit  — it  interferes  with  no  government 
program  —  it  aids  your  thrift  efTorts,  since  plants  and 
flowers  are  comparatively  modest  in  cost. 

Visit  your  florist's  shop.  See  for  yourself  the  exquisite  gift  crea- 
tions of  the  floral  craft.  You'll  be  amazed  at  what  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  trifling  cost. 


^*Z^   .  \i  yoy  know  thst   by  thf 
wrofihtFIonitt'  Telet'jp^ 
♦-•      Dfli*fry   Str^Cf    >cu    (a 

hj\r  your  pr^rr  deh>r'ed  f. 


■gf    J:^ 


'\ 
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only  because  they  never  dreamed  that  the 
Americans  -svould  be  so  daring;  a.<;  to  try  to 
negotiate  the  pa.^sage.  This  ■was  a  short 
distance  north  of  Brieulles. 

All  the  s-ttimmers  of  the  fu-st  brigade 
■R-ere  first  singled  out  and  put  in  the  van. 
It  was  intended  to  attack  in  this  way  on 
the  theorj*  that  the  swimmers  were  less 
likely  to  be  hit  by  the  Germans  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  Avould  be  nearlv 
submerged.  On  the  other  hand,  thej-  could 
carry  -with  them  ropes  and  other  para- 
phernalia for  assisting  non-swimmers  across. 
The  building  of  pontoon  bridges  was  put 
ofT  until  at  least  some  American  elements 
had  crossed  the  river. 

Notwithstanding  some  losses  and  the 
fact  that  the  swimmers  could  not  defend 
themselves,  manj'  of  them  reached  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  with  lines  which  were 
drawn  taut  across  the  stream.  Others 
floated  on  rafts  and  collapsible  canvas 
boats.  These  men  had  less  success  than 
the  swimmers,  because  they  were  better 
marks  for  the  enemy's  rifles  and  the  boats 
could  easily  be  sunk  bj'  bullets  even  if 
their  occupants  were  not  hit. 

Close  to  where  the  swimmers  crossed 
the  engineers  began  to  throw  over  pontoon 
boats  and  a  tiny  foot-bridge.  The  pon- 
toons were  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  but 
the  bridge  remained  intact  and  addrd 
materiallj-  to  the  constantly  increasing 
numbers  of  men  arri%'ing  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river.  Soon  after  dark  the  first 
brigade  was  across  the  first  barrier,  and 
more  men  were  ready  to  make  the  journey. 

The  second  phase  of  the  perilous  under- 
taking was  crossing  the  kilometer  of  mud 
between  the  river  and  the  canal.  The 
Americans  stumbled  along  through  a 
■withering  fire  by  the  enemy.  Their  feet 
sank  into  the  mud,  slowing  down  the  pace 
to  a  laboriotis  walk,  but  they  got  through 
with  some  depletion  in  their  numbers. 
Then  came  another  gallant  achievement : 

The  next  phase  constituted  the  crossing 
of  the  narrower  but  deeper  canal,  with  its 
sheer  sides  and  the  Oermans  almost  at  the 
very  top  of  the  eastern  edge.  The  swim- 
mers again  got  into  action  and  plunged 
through,  notwithstanding  the  eueuiy  fire, 
and  scrambled  to  the  top.  Here  the  nitii 
divided  their  attention  in  driving  off  the 
enemy  and  helping  non-swimmers  across  by 
the  same  method  used  at  the  river.  Two 
bridges  finally  were  laid  down  by  the 
engineers,  greatly  facilitating  crossings. 

These  tw^o  bridges  ■withstood  attempt.s 
of  the  enemy  to  destroy  them  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  speed  in  getting  the 
American  troops  over. 

When  the  swimmers  reached  the  edge 
of  the  canal  they  could  not  land  witliout 
the  aid  of  grappling-hooks.  which  had  to 
be  caught  onto  the  top  of  the  wall  edging 
the  canal  so  that  the  swimmers  could  pull 
themselves  up  by  means  of  ropes.  It 
would  have  been  a  hard  enough  task  for 
men  undisturbed  by  the  enemy's  guns,  but 
its  accomplishment  was  almost  inconceiv- 
ably ditfieult  under  the  violent  enemy  firo. 

With  two  waterways  and  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  of  mudland  successfully  passed, 
the  Americans  had  only  the  custoiiiary 
fighting,  and  went  to  it  with  no  delaj'  and 
in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

The  Germans,  who  apparently  had  as- 
sumed that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the 
Meuse,  gave  way  without  great  resistance 
before  men  who  could  brave  their  fire, 
swim  two  streams,  and  cro.-^s  a  .'iwamp  with 
iilmost  charmed  lives  and  attack  them 
without  pausing  for  even  a  moment. 


SECOND-STORY  MAN  BECOMES  A 
SUCCESSFUL  SPY 


GOOD  spies  are  like  poets  in  one  re- 
spect— they  are  born  and  not  made, 
and,  more  particularly,  they  are  not 
"made  in  Germany."  Indeed,  , with  all 
her  much  -  vaunted  efficiency,  Germany 
hasn't  been  successful  in  her  manufactiu-e 
of  secret  agents.  Largo  numbers  of  her 
"trusties"  were  turned  on  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  their  exploits 
were  often  ridiculous,  even  when  they  were 
not  ignominious  failures.  Not  only  did 
the  alert  American  l)oat  them  at  the  game, 
but  the  stolid  Britisher  showed  them 
tricks  that  turned  their  erstwhile  ruddy 
cheeks  green  with  envy. 

The  New  lork  Evening  World  tells  the 
story  of  an  English  spy  who  from  a  bad 
beginning  became  a  master  of  the  art: 

He  is  known  at  present  as  "Walter 
Greenway,"  which  is  not  his  real  name. 
He  was  afflicted  with  a  habit  of  climbing 
into  the  second  stories  of  English  houses. 
And  for  this  eccentricity  he  did  time  more 
than  once.  In  four  years  he  piled  up  a 
record  of  ten  arrests.  At  last  he  was 
Bhipped  to  Ceylon,  whore  most  of  the 
houses  are  all  on  one  floor,  and  where  the 
art  of  "second-story  work"  might  be 
expected  to  languish  for  want  of  practise. 

But  Greenway  did  not  stay  in  Ceylon. 
He  escaped  and  fled  to  Mesopotamia, 
where  he  "turned  native,"  and  married  a 
local  dusky  beauty.  For  years  thereafter 
nothing  was  heard  of  him.  Then  the 
present  war  began.  And  England  sent 
armies  to  the  Near  East. 

At  about  this  time  a  deaf  and  dumb 
Bedouin  appeared  among  England's  Turk- 
ish foes,  where  he  had  no  trouble  at  all  in 
picking  up  all  sorts  of  useful  military 
knowledge.  This  knowledge  he  promptly 
sent,  in  letters,  to  General  Townshend,  the 
local  British  commander.  The  Bedouin 
deaf-mute  was  Walter  Grocnwaj'.  At 
news  of  his  country's  peril  ho  forgot  his  old 
grudge  against  the  land  that  so  often  had 
imprisoned  him.  Disguised,  he  set  forth  to 
help  England  as  a  spy. 

For  a  time  everything  went  smoothly. 
Greenway  was  able  to  .find  out  countless 
secrets  of  the  Turks  and  to  transmit  those 
secrets  to  the  British.  But  finally,  for  some 
reason,  the  supposed  deaf-mute  was  sus- 
pected. It  is  said  that  a  camp-follower  had 
seen  him  enter  the  British  lines.  So  the 
Turks  decided  to  find  out,  first  of  all,  if  he 
were  really  deaf  and  dumb.  They  fired 
rifles  close  behind  him.  Greenway  made  no 
sign  of  hearing  the  noise.  Next  they 
backed  him  up  to  a  big  gun  and  fired  it. 
The  concussion  sent  the  blood  oozing  from 
Greenway's  oars  and  nostrils.  But  ho  did 
not  turn  around  nor  start.  Next  the  Turks 
tested  his  powers  of  speech  bj-  means  of 
hot  irons  and  by  tearing  out  his  finger- 
nails. Not  one  word  could  the  torturt^rs 
wring  from  him. 

Within  a  week  Greenway  made  his  way 
again  to  the  British  camp  and  told  tlio 
positions  and  numbers  of  tlio  Turkish  guns 
at  the  fort  whore  ho  had  boon  tortured  and 
the  exact  nature  of  thoir  various  defenses. 
In  a  letter  to  friends  in  England  ho  ox- 
plained  thus  his  reasons  for  turning  sjn: 
"I  knew  no  army  drill.  Besides,  I  foarod 
they  might  sniff  out  my  character  if  1  ap- 
plied for  onlistniont.  It  struck  mo  1  might 
work  off  my  deaf  and  dumb  trick  on  tlio 
Turks    and     perhaps     bring     in    a     little 
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CHRISTMAS 

This  Year 

will  be  different.  Gifts 
will  be  largely  in  the 
nature  of  essentials — 
things     to     wear,     for 

example. 
One  can  best  carry 
out  the  Spirit  of  the 
times  and  of  the  sea' 
son  by  choosing 
articles  that  give  the 
most  in  service. 

HOSIERY 

makes  a  sensible  gift,  to  man  or  woman.  It  furnishes  the  kind 
of  service  that  justifies  the  purchase — dependable  wear  and  snug, 
clean-cut  appearance.    ~  ' 


M  'hcrcvcr  you  are  you  'II 
he  sure  of  hosiery  satis- 
faction if  you  insist  on 
this    trade-mark     on     each 


Men's  pure  silk,  75c.  up;  other  grades  in  silk  lisle  as  low  as  40c 

Women's  silk  lisle,  ^oc.  up;  fibre  silk,  8«;c.  up;  pure  siOc,  ^t.i) 
to  ^1.7^.  Ask  your  dealer  for  True  Shape.  If  he  hasn't  it, 
write  us  and  we'll  cell  you  of  one  u-ho  can  supply  yonx. 


TRUE  SHAPE  HOSIERY  CO 

PhiUdclrhu 
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PAZORS 


See  him  smile ! 


AT' OUR  fighting  man  smiles  when  the  Quartermaster  lets 
X    him  have  a  GENCO  Safege.      It's  what  he's  been  waiting 
for.      It's  an  evolution  in  razor-making. 

Built  like  the  GENCO  professional  razor — a  razor  such  as 
all  l)arbers  use — it  has  a  single,  lasting  blade.  This  is  ingeni- 
ously equipped  with  a  guard,  making  the  razor  safe  to  shave 
with  anywhere — on  a  swerving  train,  a  lurching  ship,  or  at  the 
front  under  fire.  Simply  by  flipping  back  the  guard,  the 
GENCO  Safege  can  be  cleansed  without  running  water.  You 
can  strop  it  on  the  palm  of  your  hand. 

Both  the  GENCO  professional  and  the  GENCO  Safege 
razors  require  no  new  blades  and  hence  save  steel  and  money. 
Both  possess  the  famous  GENCO  edge.  Both  have  low  first- 
costs  and  no  upkeep  expense.  Both  have  that  concave  grind 
and  bevelled  edge  which  enable  you  to  shave  yourself  with  the 
workmanlike  speed  and  satisfaction  of  a  barber. 

Your  complete  satisfaction  with  our  razors  is  guaranteed. 
"GENCO  Razors  must  make  good  or  we  will." 

Whatever  your  favorite  tvpe  of  razor — standard  blade  or 
safety- — there  is  a  GENCO  for  you,  good  for  a  lifetime, 
economical,  and  ready  to  shave  vou  so  quickly  and  so  smoothly 
that  you  will  prize  it  like  an  heirloom. 

Drop  in  at  vour  dealer's.  Learn  what  has  been  achieved  by 
Americans  at  razor-making. 

GENEVA  CUTLERY  CORPORATION,235GatesAve.,Geneva,N.Y. 

L(trtii\\t  jixdnsivc  Matiiijiu turcrs  of  Iligii  Ornde  Razcrs  in  the  H  crid 


information  if  I  came  across  any  German 
officers." 

Again  suspicion  fell  upon  the  spy.  'J'his 
time  the  Turks  razed  liis  house  to  tin? 
{ji-ound.  He  fcdl  ill  from  privations  and 
from  his  tortures.  But  he  was  ahh-  to  blow 
up  a  Turkish  arsenal  near  Bagdad  befon; 
he  sueeumbed  to  liis  illness.  Then  his 
faithful  nativ<'  wife  carried  the  dying  spy 
to  a  mission  hos|)ital,  where  in  early 
.SeptemV)er  of  1910  he  died. 

Just  l)efore  his  death  (Jre(>nway  wrote 
to  his  English  friends:  "Well,  1  have  noth- 
ing to  grumble  at.  I  have  had  my  innings. 
It  is  a  solemn  fec^ling  I  have.  1  havi!  not 
been  what  1  might.  Also,  1  have  been  mis- 
understood, somewhat."  All  his  reports 
and  letters  were  written  on  tiny  scrai)s  of 
soiled  paper — on  anything  he  had  been 
able  to  find  in  the  desert  that  would  hold 
a  message. 

\M1EKE  LIFE  IS  ONE  LONG  VACATION 

SEEKERS  of  "soft  snaps"  are  turning 
their  wistful  optics  on  Mesoj)Otamia, 
which  seems  to  hav(!  nuiintained  Uloinan 
conditions  in  sjnte  of  Turkish  oppression. 
Prince  Raphael  ICmmanuel,  son  of  a  Chal- 
dean high  priest,  who  has  been  lecturing  in 
this  countrj',  is  largely  responsil)le  for  their 
wistful  attitude.  According  to  the  prince's 
fascinating  account  of  his  luitive  land,  the 
soil  is  so  rich  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
work  four  months  in  the  year.  Then  there 
are  the  additional  lures  of  beautiful  climate 
and  comfortable  hal)its  and  customs  which 
add  a  potent  charm  to  inherent  la/.iness. 
The  Kansas  City  Star  reports  him  as 
laying: 

There  is  no  money  in  Alesopotamia. 
There  is  need  for  none.  We  ])ay  no  taxes, 
neither  do  we  pay  tribute.  Wheat,  fruit, 
and  skins  are  the  only  medium  of  exchange. 
We  have  no  policemen,  no  courts,  no  judges. 
The  people  do  not  know  there  is  a  war. 
They  Avould  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  fighting  for  libert\-,  as  they  always  liave 
been  free. 

There  is  no  record  of  time  in  i\Iesoj)o- 
tamia.  We  never  know  what  day  of  the 
week  it  is  and  do  not  care.  Clocks  or 
Avatches  are  unknown;  my  people  would 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Time 
is  told  by  the  height  of  the  sim  and  ser\-ants 
arise  by  the  cock's  crow  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  Jesus. 

W^e  raise  the  finest  tol)acco  in  Meso- 
potamia, but  we  do  not  ch(>w  it  or  smoke 
cigars.  The  men  smoke  cigarets  or  pipes. 
Our  wom(>n  do  not  smoke.  There  are  no 
saloons  in  Meso|)otamia.  My  ])eople  make 
wine,  but  it  is  not  the  fermented  kind  that 
you  have  hero.  It  is  only  used  on  occa- 
sions, however,  and  then  it  is  not  con- 
sidered proper  for  women  to  drink  it. 

The  language  is  the  s;uue  which  Jesus 
used  in  speaking  to  his  jxoplc  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  added  Prince  Em- 
manuel, and  "my  peoph-  beheve  in  Cod 
and  worship  him  in  tluur  e\-ery  act. 
America  used  to  s(>nd  students  to  Ger- 
many to  become  theologians  and  then  send 
them  to  Mesopotamia  as  missionaries.  It 
would  have  been  more  fitting  to  have  sent 
them  to  Mesopotamia  first  and  thence  to 
Germany  as  religious  teachers." 

The  Prince  said  his  i)eoi>le  iu>ver  eat 
pork,   concludes    The  Star,   aiul    wh(>never 


The  Litcniry 

he  is  asked  why  he  rejilies:  "Becauis» 
Jesus  cast  the  devils  into  swine  and  they 
all  went  to  Germanv." 
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FINE  TRAITS  SHOWN  BY  THE  DOGS 
OF  WAR 

HATRED  against  the  brutal  Huns 
did  not  destroy  the  otherwise  af- 
fectionate disposition  of  our  boys  at  the 
front.  They  accumulated  i)ets  of  all  kinds 
and  when  peace  is  actually  here,  says  Mr. 
Martin  (}reen,  in  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  there  will  be  tlie  biggest  landing  of 
nondescript  elements  in  the  animal,  bird, 
and  reptile  kingdom  since  Noah  made  j)ort 
on  Mount  Ararat. 

Dogs  are  the  favorites,  however.  Canines 
of  every  describal)le  breed  were  picked  up 
by  tlie  soldiers  in  devastated  territory 
evacuated  by  the  (Jermans  and  the  civic 
l)oi)ulation.  Found  under  such  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Green  observes,  dogs  are  very 
grateful  and  affectionate  to  the  men  who 
rescue  and  adopt  them.  And  they  soon 
accommodated  tliemselves  to  the  nioAC- 
ments  and  vicissitudes  of  their  new 
masters.  They  might  lie  around  and  enjoy 
themselves  when  the  sun  shines  or  cuddle 
up  on  blankets  and  snooze  when  it  was  rain- 
ing. But  there  was  a  great  difference  when 
the  orders  came  to  moAc,  and  he  thus 
describes  it: 

The  dogs  know  as  soon  as  the  men  that 
action  is  coming,  and  the  chorus  of  yelps 
and  barks  that  goes  up  is  distracting  to 
persons  not  familiar  with  military  life  in  the 
field.  If  an  infantry  unit  is  moving  the 
dogs  of  the  doughboys  tramp  along  with 
them  as  long  as  they  are  afoot.  When  a 
dog  gets  tired  he  is  carried  or  put  on  a 
truck  or  supply-wagon.  How  the  dogs 
manage  to  find  their  masters  after  hours 
and  sometimes  days  of  separation  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  army  life,  but  soldiers  say 
they  get  their  pets  back  more  often  than 
they  lose  them.  A  regiment  is  a  large 
body  of  men,  but  the  men  get  to  know  the 
dogs  in  a  general  way,  and  besides  most  of 
the  dogs  wear  identification  tags,  just  like 
those  worn  by  the  nuMi.  suspend(>d  around 
their  necks  by  the  regulation  tajM-.  But 
unmarked  dogs  are  lost  and  found  regu- 
larly, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
in  our  clean-shaven  Army  all  soldiers  look 
pretty  much  alik  •. 

Hurrit'd  nuivenuMit.  especially  at  night, 
rouses  the  dog  pets  of  the  Army  lo  a 
frenzy  of  excilenuMit.  I  was  awakened 
from  a  sound  sleep  in  a  hotel  in  Soissons 
one  night  last  spring  l)y  the  barking  of 
dogs.  The  chorus  was  terrifically  clamor- 
ous. I  went  to  the  window  and  saw, 
passing  along  the  narrow  street  French 
soldiers,  in  motor-trucks.  hurr\ing  up  to 
tile  Oise,  wliich  the  (iermans  were  ajiproach- 
ing  in  their  March  offensive. 

The  dogs  made  as  nnich  i\oise  as  the 
ruml)ling  of  wlieels  on  the  ro>igh  stone 
pavement  and  the  sound  of  the  engines 
of  the  trucks.  Not  a  light  showed  in  the 
long  caravan — which  passed  through  the 
city  all  night,  by  the  way — but  out  of  tlie 
indistinct  moving  mass  came  the  voices  of 
the  soldiers'  pets  raised  in  unconscious, 
but  non(>  th(>  less  sincere,  tribute  to  tin- 
charm  of  tlu>  lifi>  of  a  soldier. 

Tiie  dogs  are  n«»t  alh)wed  to  bark, 
tlio,  when  tlie>'  are  dose  to  the  eiieiin-.  or 


"Orthopedic," 
For  Energetic  Feet 

Tiii.s  Coward  iiiodel  recogiijztk  uic 
rigiit  of  good  ftet  to  i>uy  good. 

"Orthopedic"  leavrt  noobstruf- 
tion  in  the  way  of  normal,   heaitln 
action   of    muscle  and  joint. 
Thi«  shoe  is  for  the  foot  that 
needs    no    correction 
but  that  will  serve  the 
better  because  free 
from    buiiifMih,    corns, 
callouses   and    sagging 
arches.    "Orthopedic" 
is  foot-shaped,  pliai," 
and    generous 
where  spa<  e  is 
most  needed. 

For  descrip- 
tion address 
Dept.  F. 

James  S.   Coward 

262-274   Crrenwich   Strtet,   New  York 
(N<?a.r.Warren  Bt  ;  Sold  llowb«r»  EIm 


Cowiard 


Shoe 


FACTORIES  NEEDED 
IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 

W.X.'^HIXGTOX.   rapidly   .m.  •  •• c 

and    overseas    trade,    oflci 
tunities    for    varied    manui 
Cheap  hydro-electric  power,  mild  wiiilci  -.  ^.i^^ 
abundant  raw  material,  water  and  rail  tra: 
l-or   special    240-paKe    bulletni   with   list   o:     ■  ..  .    ■•■■d 
locations   write  I.   M.   HOWELL,   Secreiar;.      :    ^•.  ;<•. 
Dept.  I.l,  Olympia.  Washington 


^WIRELESS   TELECRAPHV^j 

AM)  HoH    7.>   M  HK>    TMf    At  I  *     <  ,fc    i-,r  IL* 

amatrur  or  Mir  rxpert.     S^  ^n4  cvti 

tro)  pvrrr  t«rt  of  b  am«lt  «  .  ik,  dV«*- 

trat^d  t/irA    htlpfut  diafT-a 

Faok  &  WarntlltCoBpaoT.   3S4  Fcurtk  Ave.  Nrw  York 


Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies 
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AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  COMPANY 
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REC   US    PAT  OFF 
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<yne  utuu-  moi^ 
Can/l^4tie^s 


Polished  steel  gives  no  hint  of 
its  quality — no  one  can  judge  the 
quality  of  a  tool  by  its  appearance. 

That  is  why  carpenters  buy  tools 
by  name.  They  have  learned  from 
experience  which  tools  give  the 
best  and  longest  service. 

The  Disston  Saw  is  the  saw 
most  carpenters  use. 

"Disston-Saw"  is  one  word  to 
the  carpenter.  He  learned  his  trade 
with  a  Disston.  His  boss  used  one 
before  him.  "Disston-Saw"  means 
to  the  carpenter  every'thing  that  is 
needed  for  best  work  and  long  life. 

To  be  sure  of  a  good  saw,  buy 
the  way  the  carpenter  does — buy 
it  by  name— "Disston." 

The  many  details  of  construction 
resulting  from  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  experi- 
ence, are  all  summed  up  for  the 
practical  man  in  this  one  fact — 
Disston  Saws  do  the  work  quickly, 
easily  and  right. 

Disston  Saws  and  Tools  are  sold  by 
hardware  dealers  the  world  over 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian    Works:   Toronto,  Canada 


STON 

SAWS    AND    TOOLS 


Ol 


when  a  surprize  attack  is  in  preparation. 
They  appear  to  know  the  necessitj'  for 
silence  when  their  masters  tell  them  to 
keep  quiet.  Often  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution they  are  buried  away  under  a  pile 
of  blankets  so  that  even  tho  they  bark  the 
sound  shall  not  be  heard. 

Of  course  there  are  manj-  fights  among 
the  pets,  and  great  tales  are  told  of  the 
prowess  of  certain  dogs,  and  sometimes 
the  owner  of  one  fighting  dog  will  casually 
take  his  pet  to  the  vicinity  of  the  camp 
of  another  soldier  who  is  reputed  to  own  a 
fighting  dog.  When  the  men  go  into 
action  the  dogs  are  left  behind  and  many  a 
pet  watches  with  anxiety  in  his  eyes  for 
days  and  days  for  his  soldier  master  who 
patted  him  on  the  head  and  went  away  and 
did  not  return. 


A  DUEL  BETWEEN  TWO  TANKS 


"11  THEN  tank  met  tank  there  surely 
*  *  came  a  tug  of  war.  Such  an  en- 
counter is  described  by  Arthur  Blakesley 
in  The  lUustrated  World.  Noise  does  not 
frighten  one  on  the  battle-field,  he  saj-s, 
but  intense  quiet  does.  '  E^en  a  big  bom- 
bardment of  "whees,"  "whizz-bangs."  and 
"coal-boxes"  can  not  get  a  soldier's  nerve 
like  the  ghastly  silence  that  sometimes 
comes  just  before  dawn.  This  silence 
seemed  especially  real  to  Mr.  Blakesley  at 
Seicheprey,  and  it  was  the  prelude  to  an 
exciting  confUct,  described  as  follows: 

We  had  to  get  four  tanks  np  to  the 
staging — star-shell  camouflage — just  ninety 
yards  behind  the  Yankee  firing-bays,  k* 
heard  the  Leviathan  and  Mart/  Anu — the 
two  tanks  that  preceded  us  into  i)()sition 
— start,  and  tho  they  lumbered  out  through 
the  darkness  at  less  than  three  miles  an 
hour  I  waited  in  anxious  expectation  for 
the  German  star-shells  that  would  tell  us 
that  their  approach  had  been  discovered. 
It  seemed  as  if  their  exhausts  made  more 
racket  than  all  the  brass  in  Sousa's  band. 
When  the  Vampire — our  caterpillar  fort  — 
got  under  way  I  was  certain  that  the 
Kaiser,  back  in  Potsdam,  must  be  wakened 
from  his  doped  dreams  of  conquest.  Of 
course  it  all  sounds  so  much  worse  from  the 
inside  of  a  "Willie." 

When  we  arrived,  however,  and  crawled 
out  to  snatch  a  few  minutes'  rest  l)efore 
zero  hour,  you  would  have  thought  that 
the  array  of  ditches  and  wire  that  showed 
faintly  in  the  dim  moonlight  were  furrows 
on  an  abandoned  farm,  for  all  the  signs  of 
human  occupancy  you  could  hear  or  see. 
It  was  ominous  to  me.  Shorty  Messick 
named  it,  tho  none  of  us  agrtH>d  with  him 
at  the  time.  "I'll  bet,"  said  he,  "the 
Boches  are  going  to  start  a  push,  too!" 

That  his  guess  was  absolutely  correct 
mattered  tremendously,  inasnuu'li  as  it 
gave  opportunity  for  one  of  the  strangest 
duels  that  ever  occurred  on  the  Western 
Front — a  battle  of  tank  against  tank,  in 
which  horse-power  counted  as  much  as  the 
projwtiles  fired.  These  steel-clad  giants 
iiad  met  l>cfore.  and  doubtless  have  nu't 
since,  but  never  at  grips  as  at  Seicheprey, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  iVs  I  was 
firing  a  si.x-pounder  for  the  Vampire,  I  saw 
all  that  occurred.      And  what  a  duel  it  was! 

The  battle  nuist  have  been  something 
of  a  mutual  surprize.  I  know  that  our 
officers  did  not  anticipate  the  Boche  push, 
and  from  results  I  am  certain  that  they 
did  not  expect  us.  Promptly  at  4:45  a.m. 
their  l^atteries  started.     Our  zero  was  to 
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When^ur  Heart's  in^ur  Mouth- 


Then  is  when  Tire  Chains  prove  their  Real  value— they  add  so  much 
to  your  brake  power.     Without  them  brakes  would  be  useless. 

It's  these  unexpected  emergencies  that  make  a  driver  think  quick  and  act  like  lightning.  When 
suddenly  the  children  dash  out  from  the  pavement  and  are  almost  under  your  wheels  before  you 
realize  it — you  instinctively  jam  down   your   foot-brake   and  frantically  grab  the  emergency. 

What  if  your  brakes  slipped  and  didn't  hold  ?  "Wouldn't  the  consequences  be  awful  ?  It's 
positively  criminal  for  a  driver  of  a  motor  car  to  overlook  even  the  slightest  safet>'  precaution. 
Unquestionably  the  most  effective  supplementary  addition  to  brake  power  "when  the  roads  and 
pavements  are  wet  and  slippery,  is  in  the  use  of 

Weed  Tire  Chains 


Cars  with  chainless  tires  on 
wet-greasy-slippery  pavements  lack 
brake  power  to  the  same  degree  as 
they  would  if  their  brake  linings 
were  made  of  wet-grcasy-slippcry 
bands  oi  rubber. 


Wet  rubber  slips — never  grips.  It  slides 
like  a  cake  of  soap  on  moistened  hands.  It 
lacksthe  bite  and  hang-on  abilirvofchains. 

Good  brakes  and  ^'eed  Tire  Chains 
are  undoubtedly  the  greatest  factor  in 
preventing  motor  accidents. 


It's  the  height  of  folly  to  even  attempt  to  drive  without  chain* 
on  all  four  tires  when  the  roads   are    slippery  and  uncertain. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  INC. 

BRIDGEPORT    \S/     CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada :    Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line  —  all  typo,  all  nizet,  all  finitho— from  plumbrn'  cafety  chain 

to  thipt*  anchor  chain. 
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At 


Before  the 


Invoices  take  a  lot  of 
figuring  that  doesn't  show, 
except  in  the  totals. 

Somebody  has  to  multi- 
ply number  of  items  by 
price  per  unit,  and  make 
all  extensions. 

Then   a  total  has  to  be 


Seller  Ships 

taken;  perhaps  single  or 
chain  discounts  have  to 
be  figured,  and  a  new  total 
secured. 

All  that  figu  ring  is  thrown 
in  the  waste-basket  as  soon 
as  the  wanted  figures — the 
results — are  obtained. 

The  Burroughs  Calculator  gets 
those  wanted  figures  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time,  and  at  a  fraction  of 
the  effort,  that  it  takes  to  get 
them  mentally,  with  a  pencil 
and  scratch-pad. 


fh©  B«^ro« 


o 


fth 


1  hf  Lilcrnry  UifU'st  for  Dcrfmher   J  I.    i9in  'j\ 


e 


me 


Before  the  Buyer  Pays 


Incoming  invoices  have 
to  be  checked  before  they 
are   entered   for  payment. 

Here's  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Burroughs 
Calculator. 

It  multiplies,  divides, 
adds  and  subtracts  with 
unfailing  accuracy,  and 
presents  results  in  less  time 
than  it  would  take  to  write 
down  the  items  of  most 
calculations. 

That's  how  this 
lator   fills   the  need 

EVERYWHERE 

The  work  of  the  Calculator  is  as 
universal  as  figuring.  A  few  of  its 
most-used  applications  arc  extending 
and  checking  invoices;  figuring  pay- 
rolls; preparing  cost  figures;  proving 
freight  bills  and  allowances;  preparing 
estimates; converting  foreign  currency; 
figuring  selling  prices,  profits,  etc.; 
totaling  sales  by  classes;  checking 
deposit  slips  and  any  figure-compila- 
tions; calculating  interest,  etc.,  etc. 

The  10-oolumn  model  (capacity  up 
to  99,999,999.99)  is  $175  — $220  in 
Canada. 


Burroughs  that  can  do 
more  than  half  of  all  the 
bulk  of  busmess  figuring. 

Because  it  is  built  by  the 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
it  is  backed  up  by  the  Burroughs 
organization  ^nd  reputation.  It 
is  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence in  designing  and  building 
machines    for   business   figuring. 


;sT!Krr: 
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K^ur^forkFly! 


W^ATCH     SUNDSTRAND 
f^  operators.     They  do  er- 

^^^^         rorless  work  at  lightning  speed 
\Qf         — add,    multiply,     subtract    and 
divide  by  touch!     That's  why  Big 
Business    everywhere    is    clamoring 
for   more  SUNDSTRANDS— the  most 
advanced     and     simplified     idea    in 
figure  machines.     It  wants  the  SUND- 
STRAND new 

10-Key  Speed 

The  SUNDSTRAND  keyboard  is  so 

simple — so  easy  to  operate.     Not  a 

single    unnecessary    key.      Anybody 

from    executive    to    office    boy 

master  it  in  a  few  minutes. 


can 


The  SUNDSTRAND  can  be  used  in 

private  or  general  offices — in  stock 

or  shipping  rooms — all  in  the  same 

day.     Easily  carried  from  job  to 

job,  wherever  the  figure  work 

may  be.     Average  weight  less 

than  30  pounds. 


Ash  for  a  practical  demonstration    in 
your  office  on  your  oun  figure  uorh. 
-i<l(lress  a  request  to  our  main 
o(Jice~  Rockjord.  Illinois. 


SUNDSTRAND  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

Factory  ami  (^(mutuI  Ofliciv-.   liockfonl.   Illinois.  V .  S.  A. 

Siilr*    i>liiir\    ,in<t   .Srrini-    *>lntii>n%    in   ftrinrlfull   rilirt 


have  been  five  o'clock,  but  when  the  Ger- 
man guns  began  their  concert  a  hurr\--up 
order  went  around,  and  we  were  off. 

Up  we  tilted  over  the  parapet,  and 
banged  down  with,  our  nose  in  the  mud. 
Neither  side  was  sending  up  flares,  be- 
cause of  their  own  attackers,  so  it  was 
dark  as  midnight  in  Africa.  The  flashes 
of  exploding  H.  E.  in  the  trenches  we  had 
quitted,  and  in  the  Hun  ditches  far  ahead, 
punctuated  by  the  comma-like  flicker  of 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire,  were  the  only 
lights  to  guide  our  driver.  As  a  result  we 
floundered  straight  into  our  own  -wire. 

A  way  had  been  prepared,  and  this  we 
had  to  find.  Out  we  backed,  the  rusty 
barbs  scratching  on  our  steel  sides.  Two 
more  futile  attempts  were  made  before  the 
gate  was  located.  We  liad  wasted  time 
and  were  behind  schedule.  Our  driver 
threw  the  Vampire  into  high  gear,  and  at 
risk  of  an  accident  that  would  put  us 
/(or.s  de  combat  for  the  night  we  reeled 
along  into  shell -craters  and  soft  mud,  but 
always  floundering  out  somehow. 

Now  I  could  locate  the  line  of  German 
trenches,  and  filtering  through  the  wire 
in  little  groups  came  the  Germans.  They 
were  not  visible  as  so  many  shapes  to  me, 
but  they  fired  as  they  came. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  terrific  shock, 
throwing  me  forward  against  my  gun, 
and  the  Vampire  stopt  as  tho  she  had 
encountered  a  stone  wall.  "Are  we  hit?" 
I  yelled  in  futile  question;  the  din  was  so 
terrific  from  our  engine  that  I  scarcely 
could  hear  my  own  words.  Twice  our 
driver  raced  the  engine.  T^\•ice  he  let  in  the 
clutch  suddenly,  thinking  to  surmount 
the  obstacle  in  our  path.  Each  time  we 
stopt  dead. 

While  I  was  puzzling  over  this — there 
are  no  cliffs  in  that  particular  sector  of 
No  Man's  Land  against  which  we  could 
have  run — a  sudden  glare  shone  in  my 
eyes!  The  obstacle,  whatever  it  was, 
carried  an  enormous  search-light ! 

A  half-second  later  our  own  light  went 
on,  and  then  to  my  horror  I  beheld  our 
antagonist,  one  pf  the  gigantic  German 
tanks,  nose  on  against  us! 

I  think  that  both  of  us  were  eom- 
l)letely  stunned  for  several  seconds.  Then 
I  saw  the  gun  in  their  top  turret  depress, 
and  fire.  An  explosi\e  bullet  burst  just 
behind  the  crew  of  the  secondary  gears! 
I  awoke  with  a  start.  The  big  enemy  tank 
carried  one,  at  least,  of  the  antitank 
rifles,  firing  high-j)ower  exploding  bullets 
made  to  pierce  armor! 

I  whirled  the  vertical  lever,  deprest  my 
gun  as  far  as  possible,  and  let  go.  The 
shot  caromed  off  their  roof,  exploding, 
l)ut  doing  not  a  particle  of  damage. 
Again  and  again  I  tried,  but  \\iith  no 
more  success.  The  truth  began  to  dawn 
ui)on  me;  mine  was  the  only  gun  we  car- 
ried that  could  do  execution  against  a 
German  tank.  .Vnd  my  gun  could  not  be 
di"!)n>st  suniciently  to  register  a  square  hit. 

Tho  onl\  i)ossibility  of  success  lay  in 
drawing  off  far  enough  so  that  we  could 
get  them  in  the  side.  I  jumped  down 
and  ran  forward.  The  driver  was  slouched 
in  his  seat,  dead!  An  explosive  bullet 
had   finished    him.     1   jerked   him   out   of 

the  seat,  and  grabbed  Lieutenant  M , 

our  commander.  I  had  no  intention  of 
standing  on  ceremony.  I  pulled  him  o\  er 
into  the  driver's  seat,  and  yelled  the 
terrible  story  in  his  ear. 

He  understood,  and  threw  the  Vampire 
into  reverse.  As  we  backed  away,  how- 
ever, and  I  went  back  to  my  gun,  the 
Hun  tank  gave  lis  no  chance.  They  fol- 
lowed us.  keeping  out  of  range. 

.Ml    would    ha\t'    t>een   over  for   us   had 


i 


not  Lieutenant  M been  seized  with  a 

real  inspiration.  As  we  backed  over  a 
Khell-crater  he  stopt.  The  second  the  nose 
of  the  Boche  came  up  from  the  crater 
after  us  he  threw  the  Vampire  into  low 
f?ear  forward.  Our  angular  nose  slid 
straight  under  the  nose  of  the  Hun  tank, 
forcing  her  into  the  air.  She  was  in  our 
range;  we  were  immune  from  her  fire! 

Like  a  madman  I  gave  it  to  her  through 
her  floor.  As  shell  after  shell  tore  into 
her  she  tried  to  back  away,  but  always 

Lieutenant  M advanced,  forcing  her 

up  all  of  the  time.  Then  she  switched 
tactics  and  tried  to  slither  over  us,  but 
we  stopt  that  by  reversing.  All  the  time 
my  six-pounder  was  knocking  her  to  bits. 

Suddenly  the  Hun  tank  stopt.  A 
tremendous  explosion  tore  her  sides  out, 
shaking  us  as  if  an  earthquake  had  hap- 
pened. Then  came  the  tell-tale  flare  of 
her  petrol.     I  know  our  battle  was  won. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


A  CANNONEER'S  view  of  a  great 
battle  is  presented  by  Private  Homer 
E.  Pryor,  149th  United  States  Field  Artil- 
lery, in  a  letter  to  his  father  at  Laurel, 
Miss.  His  battery  was  in  a  position  2,()()0 
j'ards  back  of  the  front  line  and  l)ehin(l  a 
little  ridge.  The  great  barrage  began  at 
midnight  and  the  fight  developed  rapidly 
as  thus  described: 

At  daybreak  the  infantry  went  over  the 
top,  followed  bj-  the  tanks,  of  which  there 
were  a  great  number.  Thirty  minutes, 
later  our  battery  moved  forward,  following 
in  the  tracks  of  the  tanks  which  started 
from  near  our  position.  As  we  came  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge  the  whole  battle-field 
lay  spread  out  in  the  valley  before  us  just 
like  a  picture.  The  first  wave  of  the  in- 
fantry was  advancing  across  No  Man's 
Land,  and  shells  seemed  to  be  falling  every- 
where, throwing  up  great  columns  of 
smoke  and  earth.  The  tanks  were  dart- 
ing here  and  there  wherever  machine-giui 
nests  or  any  marked  resistance  was  en- 
countered. Tracer-shells  and  rockets  of 
every  description  were  flying  through  the 
air.  The  Aveather  was  drizzly  and  the 
ground  very  muddy  and  covered  w'ith 
shell-holes,  and  the  battery  moved  very 
slowly  at  first.  Moving  the  guns  mainly 
by  hand  we  finally  got  over  the  crest  and 
down  into  the  valley  and  to  the  front-line 
trenches. 

Already  the  prisoners  had  begun  com- 
ing in  in  groups  of  from  five  to  hundreds. 
They  were  carrying  back  our  wounded 
boys  on  stretchers.  The  tanks  had  broken 
down  the  barbed  wire,  and  we  followed  in 
their  tracks  and  finally  got  across  No 
Man's  Land,  and  here  we  saw  the  results 
of  our  artillery-fire  —  machiiic-gim  nests 
blown  up,  dugouts  and  trenches  shattered, 
and  general  destruction  everywhere.  After 
crossing  Xo  Man's  Land  we  came  to  good 
German  roads  and  i)rogressed  much  faster 
then.  Going  about  a  kilometer,  we  canu> 
to  the  first  village  b(>hind  th(>  German 
lines,  but  there  was  not  a  wall  left  stand- 
ing. It  had  been  practically  obliterated 
by  four  years  of  slu'll-fire.  A  few  kilo- 
meters farther  on  we  came  to  a  larg(>r 
village  that  had  b»>en  occupied  b\-  the 
G(>rmans  ever  since  the  war  began. 

Here  also  signs  of  destruction  were 
evident.  Overthrown  German  caissons, 
dead   horses,  and  everything    littered    the 


That  Bridqe  of  Ships 

The  Sinews  of  Construction  at  once 
became  the  Sinews  of  War  when  it 
was  decided  to  build  and  maintain  a 
3,000-mile  line  of  communication 
between  America  and  Europe. 


Beginning  in  mine  and 
forest,  every  pound  of  mate- 
rial in  our  Bridge  of  Ships 
was  handled  again  and  again 
by  wire  ropes — silently,  effi- 
cientlj^  expeditiously.  And 
as  each  ship  was  finished, 
wire  ropes  put  aboard  the 
equipment  and  the  cargo. 
The  mechanical  stevedores 
of  our  great  docks  on  the 
other  side,  wire  rope  equip- 
ped, are  the  marvel  of 
France. 


From  our  entrance  into  the 
great  struggle,  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  all  Broderick 
&  Bascom  \\  ire  Rope  pro- 
duced, has  been  engaged 
directly  or  indirectly  in  war 
work. 

There  is  a  grade  of  B.  &  B. 
Wire  Rope  best  suited  to 
every  purpose,  civil  and 
military.  Our  grades  in- 
clude the  celebrated  "bellow 
Strand  ^^  ire  Rope. 


BRODERICK  &   BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,   ST.   LOUIS 
NEW  YORK  CITY  SEATTLE,  WASH.       . 

Factories  and  \Varelion5C5,  St.  Lows  and  Scatik.     Agoits  m  dll  large  \ocahx\cs. 
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War  Proved  the 

Four- Wheel-Drive 

Principle  as  Developed 

in  the  F-W-D 


War  plays  no  favorites.  All  distinctions 
melt  away  in  the  heat-of-battle  test. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  opening 
of  the  Great  Conflict  in  1914  the  orders 
for  F-W-D  trucks  for  the  Western 
Front  were  limited  only  by  the  output 
of  the  Clintonville  factory. 

Addition  after  addition  to  factory  facil- 
ities and  twenty-four-hour-a-day  out- 
put still  fell  short  of  the  allied  demand. 

And  now  the  F-W-D,  with  the  con- 
struction unchanged  by  any  test  of  war 
usage,   returns   to   carry  on  industrial 


battles  with  the  unwavering  steadfast- 
ness with  which  it  met  the  crucial  tests 
behind  the  allied  lines. 

The  univ'Crsally  acknowledged  success 
of  the  F-W^-D  four-wheel-drive  prin- 
ciple is  now  an  established  fact. 

F-W-D  Trucks  will  introduce  a  higher 
standard  of  reliability  and  economy 
into  your  truck  service. 

Proof  is  in  F-W-D  past  accomplish- 
ment and  in  F-W-D  demonstration. 

Write  for  name  of  the  nearest  F-\\'-D 
representatixe. 


Four-Wheel-Drive  Auto  Company 

Clintonville       ::       Wisconsin 

INDUSTRY 


U.  S.  Army  or  Navy 

Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Allied   Organizations 

Letters  of  Credit,  which  are  the 
safest  and  most  convenient 
medium  for  carrying  funds,  are 
issued  by  us,  free  of  commission, 
to  those  engaged  in  war  work. 


We  have  also  sent  our  American  representative 
to  France  for  the  convenience  of  our  friends, 
with  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the  Credit 
Commercial  de  France,  20  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 


Philadelphia 


NEW  YORK 


Boston 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  COMPANY 


Founders    Court 

Lothbury 

LONDON,  E.  C. 


Office  for  Travelers 

123  Pall   Mall 

LONDON,    S.  W. 


'^SEND  ME  $  1  TODAY^ 

and    I   will    mail  you,  postpaid, 
a  beautiful     12  oz.    Gift    Box   of 

BRAND    PAPER- 
SHELL    PECANS 
FRESH    FROM   THE    PLANTATION 

GUARANTEE:  Eat  Six  At  My  Risk 

— if  (lissatisticd,  reHirn  tlie 
balance  within  lo  clays 
and  get  yotir  dollar  back. 
I  could  not  make  this  offer 
if  tliese  were  not  the  fin- 
est nuts  Nature  produces. 
Large  size — note  cut. 
v'-'h'll,  so  thin,  you  can 
break  it  with  your  bare 
hand,  full  of  nut  meat  of 
finest  flavor  and  wonder- 
ful nutritive  value. 
Kernels  easily  removed 
whole. 

Family  Package,  lO 
pounds,  delivered.  Sio. 

ELAM  G.  HESS,   President 

KEYSTONE    PECAN     CO. 

ox  237,  Manheim,  Pa. 

fferenre:  Keystone  National  Bank.  Manheim.  Pa. 


Give 

Quick 

Relief 


A  STAR  Performer 

^r  Public  SpeaKerS,  Singers  etc 

Relieves    dryness    in  'Hj 
the  threat  and  keeps 
'  the    voice   clear.      Carry 
Luden's  with  you  always. 

Look  for  familiar  Luden 
yellow,  sanitary  package. 
Wm.  H.  Luden,  Reading,  Pa. 


LUDEN'S 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 


sii-it'i?.  The  G(*nnans  had  left  .-io  hur- 
riedly that  they  didn't  take  any  of  their 
stores  with  them.  In  one  canteen  we 
found  several  barrels  of  real  German  beer, 
and  they  certainly  have  a  brew  that  would 
make  old  Anheuser  -  Busch  himself  blush 
with  envy.  Of  course,  we  didn't  drink 
any  of  it!  !  ?  ?.  Oh,  no!  we  simply  "in- 
haled it,"  via  the  funnel  route. 

Here  we  found  almost  anything:  station- 
ery, colognes,  perfumes,  and  evervthing, 
and  when  we  left  we  were  certainly  a 
sweet-smelling  bunch.  In  the  next  town 
we  came  to  there  were  several  families  of 
French  people  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  Germans  in  1914.  They  had  tears 
in  their  ej'es  and  could  scarcelj'  believe 
that  they  were  really'  free  again.  Of 
course,  they  had  heard  but  little  about 
America  being  in  the  war,  and  they 
couldn't  believe  that  w-e  were  Americans. 
They  were  certainly  what  j'ou  might  call  a 
repatriated  people. 

About  two  kilometers  farther  on  we 
caught  up  with  our  infantry  at  about 
tlu-ee  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was 
here  that  I  saw^  the  most  thrilling  sight 
tliat  I  have  ever  seen.  Our  infantry  was 
ad^  ancing  across  the  crest  of  a  ridge  and 
our  batterj^  Avas  mo^'ing  forward  on  the 
road  and  airplanes  were  everywhere. 
It  had  stoj)t  raining  a  few"  minutes  before, 
and  there  appeared  across  the  sky  in  front 
of  us  one  of  the  most  perfect  rainbows 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  significance 
seemed  to  strike  every  one  simultanepusly, 
for  the  doughboys  and  artillerymen  of 
this  division  threw  their  helmets  into  the 
air  and  sent  up  a  shout  that  must  surely 
have  been  heard  in  Berlin.  It  certainly 
Avas  a  wonderful  sight,  and  I  w-ill  never 
forget  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

Sliortly  after  this,  while  our  battery  was 
halted  on  the  road  for  a  rest,  an  airplane 
swooped  down  low  over  the  column  and 
let  Ry  at  us  at  close  range  with  two  machine 
guns.  The  bullets  were  flying  everywhere. 
Everybody  made  a  dive  to  get  under 
caissons,  horses,  or  anything  else  handy. 
You  can  bet  your  old  boots  I  had  an  awful 
desire  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  I  had  to 
stay  with  the  machine  gun.  I  operate  an 
anti-aircraft  machine  gun,  you  know.  The 
old  first  law'  of  nature  is  sure  hard  to  over- 
come in  a  ease  like  this,  but  I  managed  to 
do  it,  and  when  he  came  back  I  gave  him  a 
refreshing  shower  of  machine-gun  bullets 
and  the  fellows  all  fired  their  pistols  at 
him  and  he  hastened  away  and  hasn't 
retui'ned  jet.  After  this  we  dropt  back  for 
the  night,  and  the  infantry  dug  themselves 
in  for  the  night.  This  was  by  far  the 
most  eventful  day  of  my  life. 

Next  morning,  a  gentle  old  cow  browsing 
peacefully  in  front  of  the  batterj^  position 
aroused  feelings  which  are  thus  described: 

Now  we  had  been  living  for  two  days  on 
our  reserve  rations  w  hich  are  composed  of 
hard-tack  and  "corned  Willie."  a  concoc- 
tion that  in  a  time  of  famine  or  great  stress 
nu\y  be  considered  palatable,  and  now  even 
that  was  liiiislied.  An  "E"'  battery  man 
rushed  out  with  a  cup  to  milk  her,  but 
unfortunately  he  approached  her  from  the 
wrtuig  side  aiul  got  only  a  vicious  kick  for 
his  jiains,  and  gave  it  up.  Several  "F" 
battery  men  then  approached  her,  and 
finally  by  nuich  heroic  persuasion  they 
indticetl  her  to  yield  several  cups  of  the 
precious  Init.  In  the  meantime  the  rest 
of  the  boys  from  the  battery  were  eyeing 
the  cow  her.self  hungrily.  j)icturing  in  their 
minds'  the  luscious  tenderloins  and  chops 
that  she  might  afford.  She  had  a  sliell 
fragment     through     her     shoulder     which 


crippled  her  slightly,  but  otherwise  sbo 
was  vei-y  lively.  So  it  was  finally  decreed 
that  she  should  die.  Census  was  taken  of 
the  battery  and  a  butcher  was  found  in 
the  person  of  one  "WQd  Bill  Sloan,"'  a 
mountaineer  from  the  wilds  of  Tennessee, 
who,  when  questioned,  admitted  modestly 
that  he  had  at  one  time  pursued  that 
sanguinary  occupation.  A  few  minutes 
later  WUd  Bill  approached  the  cow,  armed 
with  a  verj'  vicious-looking  trench-knife, 
taken  presumably  from  the  equipment 
of  some  Deutschlander  Soldalen,  lately  de- 
ceased, while  the  old  cow  eyed  him  moodily 
as  if  aware  of  her  approaching  fate,  but 
powerless  to  defend  herself.  We  didn't 
have  the  heart  to  watch  it,  so  turned  away, 
and  when  we  looked  around  a  little  later 
the  old  cow  had  fallen,  a  martjT  to  the 
most  sacred  cause  that  we  knew — that  of 
Democracy. 

The  old  cow  must  have  been  a  cen- 
tenarian, because  she  was  certainly  tough, 
but  after  several  hours  of  assiduous  par- 
boiling the  meat  became  of  a  texture  that 
was  masticable  and  then  our  dreams  of 
chops  and  tenderloin  ])ecame  a  reality. 
That  old  cow  will  certainly  hold  a  tender 
spot  in  our  hearts  for  some  time  to  come. 


One  failure  of  the  war  is  the  failure  ol 
our  language  to  describe  it.  Many  writers 
give  it  up  and  just  fall  back  on  Sherman's 
definition,  but  of  course  even  that  merel> 
leaves  everything  to  the  imagination 
The  latest  attempt  comes  in  a  letter  from 
Edgar  Spivey  to  his  parents  in  Canton. 
Miss.,  which  is  published  by  the  Vicksburg 
Herald.  He  writes  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins  of  a  once  beautiful  FVench  citj'  as 
"a  lad  who  has  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of 
war  and  hate,  tasted  of  the  glory  and 
grandeur  of  being  privileged  to  play  the 
part  of  a  man  in  a  real  man's  game,  tasted 
of  the  gloA\-ing  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
seeing  the  great  American  Army  take  a 
very  important  part  in  winning  a  A'ictory 
in  the  world's  greatest  battle,"  and,  there- 
fore, he  sends  a  "message  straight  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  those  who  mean  the 
most  to  him."'     Young  Spivey  continues: 

This  message  is  a  real  message,  a 
message  which  can  only  be  con%eyed 
from  one  heart  to  another.  It  is  not 
a  story  of  the  war,  the  battle,  but  the 
message  from  me  to  each  of  you.  after 
having  lived,  day  and  night  for  nineteen 
days,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fiercest 
struggle  the  war  has  yet  seen — nineteen 
days  with  the  booming  of  the  guns,  the 
nerve-racking  whine  jof  the  projectiles, 
and  the  crash  of  the  bombs  ever  in  your 
ears;  nineteen  days  of  breathing  and  eating 
the  damnable  gases  which  have  shocked 
the  civilized  world;  nineteen  days  of 
struggling,  toiling,  praying,  with  very  little 
food  and  very  little  sleep;  nineteen  days  of 
ht'Il.  a  message  from  out  such  surroundings, 
1  .say.  from  me  just  to  you. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you  tlie 
story  of  the  battle,  my  own  vocabulary 
is  far  too  limited  to  even  suggest  to  you 
just  what  1  saw — just  what  I  hved.  For 
foiu-  long  years  the  most  noted  journalists 
of  the  world  hav«'  been  trying  to  i)icture 
the  horrors,  the  glory,  tlie  wonder  of  that 
very  hell  on  earth  and  they  haven'.t  even 
awakened  your  imagination  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  even  the  smallest  part  of  that 
which,  upon  our  entrance  upon  the  field 
of  battle,   was  suddenly   thrust   upon  us. 
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Wonders  of  the  Writi 


''(jkis  is  the  symbol  of  perfect  writing— 
the  mark  of  the  world's  two  ureaiest 
writing  aids,  the  Eversharp  Pencil  and 
its  perfect  ink-writing  mate,  the  Tempoint 
Pen.  It  is  a  veritable  guarantee  of  un- 
usual worth,  back  of  which  stands  a 
two  -and -a-  half-  million  -  dollar  concern. 


THE  EVERSHARP  PENCIL 
carries  a  quarter  million  words 
up  its  sleeve — and  a  point  for 
every  word.  Always  sharp  —  never 
sharpened. 

Enough  lead  to  write  a  library — eight- 
een inches  in  all.  Magazine  is  always 
full.  Quick  loading.  Rapid  firing. 
Every  stroke  a  hit. 

And  your  Eversharp  is  constructed 
with  jeweler  precision  throughout. 

A  built-in  clip  keeps  the  Eversharp 
from  slipping  away  from  you.  A  handy 
eraser,  under  cover  until  needed,  adds 
to  the  convenience.  A  quarter  replen- 
ishes the  lead  supply.  Leads  come  in 
various  degrees  of  hardness. 

Over  a  million  already  in  use.  All  styles, 
for  pocket,  chain  or  milady's  handbag. 

Prices,  $1  up,  at  dealers  everywhere.  If 
yours  is  not  supplied  write  us  direct  for 
attractive  literature  to  aid  in  selection. 


THE  TEMPOINT  PEN  has  the 
wonderful  Wahl  point-  the 
ample  Iridium  tip  being  affixed 
by  having  the  gold  fused  about  it  - 
not  annealed. 

After  that  the  gold  pen  itself  is  ham- 
mered so  that  it  acquires  a  steel-like 
hardness  and  flexibility.  Cannot  weak- 
en nor  become  "sprung"  through  con- 
stant use. 

Then  there  is  the  famous  Wahl  Comb 
Feed  by  which  just  enough  ink  and 
no  more— reaches  the  paper.  No  blots 
■ — no  inky  fingers.  The  pen  keeps  step, 
no  matter  how  fast,  slow,  light,  heavy, 
steadily  or  intermittently  you  write. 

Air-tight  chamber  prevents  "sweat- 
ing"; keeps  pen  point  moist  for  in- 
stant writing. 

The  Tempoint  Pen  is  made  in  both 
Self  Filling  and  Screw  Joint  styles  in 
a  wide  range  of  barrel  designs.  Prices, 
$2.50  up,  at  the  better  dealers,  or 
write  direct  for  descriptive  literature. 


DEALERS:      Write  today  for  catalog  and  interesting  dealer  propotition  on  these  two  splendid  sellmrt. 


THE  WAHL   COMPANY.   1800   Roscoe  St.,  ChicaRO.  111.;    Aslor  Trust  BldR..   501    Fifth    Avenue.    New   York 

CARDINELL-VINCENT  CO..  577-579  Maikct  Street.  S.in  Francisco.  Cal. 
Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  Eversharp  Patented  Lead  Pencils 


AVAHL 


WAIII. 


WERSHARP    TEMpamr 


The  Perfect  Pointed  Pencil 

.Afii'uj's   Sharp — Never  Sharpened 


The   Perfect    Pointed    Pen 

(Heretofore  ktiown  as  the  Hoaton  Safety  Pen) 
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They  Had  to 
Take  Chances 

Ut  m^rK  inlS  '.  daring  pursuit  pilots 
took  no  iooWsh  purpose/ess  chances.  They  had 
the  most  efficient  equipment,  the  best  safe- 
gruards  ingenuity  could  devise.  The  ignition 
— ^absolutely  vital  to  the  engine's  performance 
— had  to  be  better  than  merely  good. 

So,  too,  on  trucks,  ambulances,  tanks — in  every 
branch  of  service.  War's  supreme  tests  established 
beyond  all  question  tlie  superior  rigidity,  staunch- 
ness and  efficiency  of 

Magneto  Ignition 

For  the  Ma^eto  is  the  self-contained  ignition  sys- 
tem, independent  of  batteries  and  other  contraptions. 

It  should  be  easy  enoug-h  now  to  decide  upon  your 
ignition  system.  NVitli  its  war  record  behind  it,  you 
can  be  more  certain  than  ever  of  the  economy,  the 
efficiency,  and  tlie  perfectly  timed,  rip-roaring  sparks 
Bosch  Magneto  Ignition  will  provide. 

Insist  upon  Bosch;  on  airplane,  truck,  tractor, 
passenger-car,  boat,  stationary  engine,  it  has  proved 
its  worth.  Its  shock-proof  construction  is  what  you 
need  for  dependable,  no-worry  service. 

Correspondence  Jnriled 
Be  Satisfied  ■  Specify  Botch 


BOSCH    MAGNETO    CO. 

235  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City 

Chicago       Detroit       San  Francisco 
Works  and   Foundry;    Springfield,   Mass. 
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VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  S^^l]^^:^!^® 


COTTAGES 


Tlic  latest  addition  to  the  I'viiikX;  \\',iijiinll>  Standard  Diction 
ary  Series.  "  A  marvel  ol  condensed  information."  2().0O0 
\'ocabiilary  terms:  ISpaKes  colored  maps:  many  valuable  sup- 
plemenlaiT  features.  Cloth,  30  cents:  blue  moroccoette,  50 
cents;  red  leailier,  75  cents;  each  edilVm  has  thumb-notch 
iiulev.  I'ostaRc  2  cents  extra. 
FUNK  4  WA0NALL8  COMPANY,    -     New  York  and  London 


Restricte<l  residential  resort  near  famous  Belleair  Golf  I-inks 
Auto  scrvioi-  to  St.  PctersliurR.  Furnished  Cott.igcs — all 
city  conveniences — l.ioo  (to  $6oo.  Schools.  Surf  Bathing 
Boating.  .Sea  Foods.  Tampa  Office,  CITIZF.NS  BANK 
BLDG.  .St.  retcrsburfi  omcc.  POIN.SETTIA  HOTEL 
BLOr;.  For  Illustrated  1-oUkr  addi.-s 
FLORIDA   BEACH   DEV.   CO.,  Box  D.  Indian  Rocks,  Fla. 


Flexible  Flyer 


the  famous  steering  sled  with  non-skid 


runners 

Tlie  Christmas  gift  every  live  Rirl  .Tnd  boy  wants.  Saves  shoes, 
prevents  colds,  and  saves  doctor's  bills,  because  you  don't  drae 
your  feet  in  stccrine.  lias  grooved  steel  runners,  which  prevent 
skiddinR  on  ice  or  snow,  and  make  steering  easy  and  safe. 

Outlasts  3  ordinary  sleds  '"^^^^^/^'^'s^^ 

New  all  strrt  Iront  net*  .IS  a  sliocU-aVisort>er.   pre*      /^^^^E^ -^       w ^^Gx'^ 
vents  sr.lt  .indraill  from  splitting  and  prcidv  strengiK    ^Vf  f V  f  DT~t':   *6-^PLTfcW 
en's  the  sled.     Scvrn  si;es,  3  to  5  It.     SoM  b- "!■■■!"=,.  ^  r  1-'-'^  I  Otf  V.S     r^_,=-i=s. 
.•\i-,.i  1  >ry  irtmrnt  Si-tcs. 
S.  L.  Allen  &  Co..  Inc.    Box  llOON  Philadelphia 
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■.v:  how  1-lrx-'  \r  I'lvcrs  vff  r. 


this  Tr.nlc-niArk 


In  fact,  when  the  languages  of  the  world 
were  being  coined  the  words,  the  phrases, 
the  sentences  which  would  express  to  yon 
that  which  I  have  lived  for  the  past  nine- 
teen days  were  not  conceived,  and  if  I 
could  express  to  you  what  li^es  in  my  mind, 
my  heart,  my  soul  to-day,  no  human  mind 
has  the  power  to  picture  it,  to  realize  just 
what  it  is. 

The  papers  have  been  full  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  "'my"  divii^ion,  Init  ju>^t  where 
we  were,  and  what  we  did,  I  am  not  al- 
lowed to  tell.  Just  remember,  I  was 
where  the  Hun  struck  the  hardest.  Avhere 
he  met  his  greatest  surprize,  and  where  he 
first  started  to  run.  I  was  in  the  direct 
path  of  the  pride  of  the  German  Army,  and 
even  tho  it  be  so  -very  small,  yet  I.  along 
with  all  the  others,  did  my  little  part  in 
causing  the  great  German  offensiA^e  to  be 
turned  into  the  greatest  of  Allied  Aictories. 

After  a  brief  allusion  to  the  strenuous 
work  in  "an  inferno  of  shell  and  blood  and 
death,"  this  American  lad  pi'oceeds: 

But  every  one  was  happy,  happy  in 
the  thought  that  they  were  fighting, 
and  fighting  a  winning  fight  for  God, 
country,  and  home.  The  spirit  of  the 
American  soldier  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful sight  of  all.  To  daunt  him  is  an 
impossibility;  j-ou  can  not  work  him  too 
hard;  and  with  his  faith  in  God  he  fears 
nothing;  with  death  and  destnu-tion  on 
all  sides  of  him,  and  he  can  laugh  at  it 
all.  Laugh  because  he  knows  he  is  right, 
and  that  whatever  the  cost,  the  reward  is 
worth  it.  He  has  made  his  peace  A\ith 
God,  and  is  here  to  deliAer  the  goods.  He 
is  not  doing  his  "})it."  l)Ut  every  day, 
every  hour,  he  is  doing  his  "all."' 

The  bravest  battle  that  was  ever  fought. 

Shall  1  tell  you  where  and  when'.' 
On  the  maps  of  the  world,  you'll  find  it  not; 

'Twas  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Xay,  not  with  cannon  or  battle  shot, 

"With  sword  or  nobler  pen, 
Xay.  not  with  eloquent  word  or  thought. 

From  the  motiths  of  wonderful  men. 

But  deep  in  the  walli'd-up  woman's  heart. 

Of  women  that    would  not   yield. 
But  bravely,  silently,  bore  her  part, 

Lol  there  is  the  batlle-fleld. 

The  above  conveys  to  you  my  only 
trouble,  my  only  worry.  I  know  that 
each  of  you  is  worrying  about  me.  and 
my  prayer  to-day  is  that  you  cease  your 
worrying.  I  am  taking  my  chance,  'tis 
true,  but  it  is  so  small  a  chance,  and  if  I 
shotild  happen  to  be  called,  think  what  a 
call  it  would  be,  think  of  the  victory,  the 
personal  victory  that  woidd  be  won. 

I  know  you  have  fought  your  silent 
battles,  from  babyhood  to  the  gi-ave.  and 
that  you  hate  to  see  me  go  out.  after  all 
your  years  of  toiling,  struggling  with  me, 
"to  take  my  chance  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
But,  dear  ones,  my  prayer  to-day  is.  give 
me  a  thousand  deaths  upon  the  field  of 
France,  but  God  deliver  me  from  the 
coward's  heart  which  would  nuike  me  stay 
at  home.  You  have  filled  my  -veins  with 
a  blood  which  will  not  allow  me  to  do  less 
than  my  best;  you  have  filled  my  sold  with 
a  spirit  which  will  not  allow  me  to  stay 
behind,  and  see  others  play  my  game. 
Yes,  blood  and  spirit  which  cause  me  to 
glory  in  that  God-given  privilege  of  helping 
destroy  the  greatest  menace  to  God  and  to 
man  the  world  has  ever  known.  So,  on  I 
go,  with  God  as  my  guide  and  home  my 
destination.  Some  day  I  will  eome  back 
to  you.  but  it  will  only  be  after  my  duty 
has  been  done.  It  may  be  hard  on  you, 
but  no  greater  life  can  be  lived,  no  grander 
death  died. 
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In  France— in  a  Paris  museum 

is  a  letter  written  more  than  four 

thousand  years  ago.  It  is  a  business 

letter— the  most  ancient  one  on 

earth*  When  old  Rameses  wanted  to  talk  shop 
with  his  distant  banker,  on  thick  papyrus  a 
hurried  message  was  sent   With  extra  speed 
the  scribes  were  able  to  finish  the  task  in  four 
months.    Progress!    Is  it  anywhere  more  star- 
tlingly  illustrated  than  by  the  Mimeograph?  Five 
thousand  letters  an  hour  it  produces  —  letters 
that  surpass  old  Egypt^s  products  in  quality  as 
they  do  in  speed.    The  newest  developments  of 
the  Mimeograph — speed  duplicator  of  splendidly 
piinted  forms,  blanks,  letters,  drawings,  etc. — make 
it  a  more  important  factor  in  the  world's  prog- 
ress than  ever  before.    Get  new  booklet  ''L*'  from 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York 
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rOWER  cost  per  ton -mile  Kas 
J  been  tKe  record  of  tKis 
Firestone  Giant  Cord  Tire  wher- 
ever adopted.  Its  extra  protec- 
tion to  truck  saves  loss  due  to 
lay-ups  and  repairs  and  3,reatly 
prolongs  the  life  of  the  truck. 

If  a  pneumatic  tire  is  not  the  most 
economical  type  in  your  case  there 
is  another  type  in  the  Firestone 
line  that  is  exactly  suited  to  your 
needs  and  the  Firestone  n\an  will 
know  and  wi  II  tell  you.  That  is  why 

Half  the  truck 
tonnage  of 

id.  on 
Brestone  Tires 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

FIRESTONE  PARK.  AKRON.  O. 

Branches  and  Dealers 

Everywhere 
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Now  is  the  time  to  take  to  heart  the 
warning  in  the  following  letter  that  when 
a  boy  in  France  fails  to  hear  from  the  folks 
at  home  the  consequences  may  be  regret- 
table, for  the  tendency  comes  strong  upon 
him  to  end  his  loneliness  by  a  Jilunge  into 
dissipation.  "Whether  from  the  docks  or 
luxurious  homes,  from  the  farm  or  factory, 
the  same  desire  animates  all  our  fighters 
abroad — the  earnest  hope  of  receiving  a 
cheery  letter  from  homo  on  mail  days. 
Writing  to  his  sister  in  OkhUioma  City, 
Corporal  Franklin  O'Brien,  Gth  Balloon 
Corps,  describes  the  scene  in  camp  when 
the  mail-carrier  arrives.  There  is  a  mad 
rush  in  his  direction,  eager  expectation 
in  every  face,  says  the  corporal,  who 
proceeds : 

Most  of  them  will  be  content  to  wait 
until  the  mail  is  ready  for  delivery;  others 
are  frankly  anxious  and  impatient,  and 
tiiere  are  always  the  few  who  are  news- 
eeekers  to  learn  what  letters  came  in,  who 
gets  them,  and  how  many.  So  before  the 
mail  is  ready  the  whole  company  will 
know  what  to  expect.  "No  mail  to-night, 
fellows,"  "Only  seven  letters  to-night  for 
the  whole,  company,"  "Hey,  fellows,  four 
thousand  sacks  of  mail  to-night,"  "Mail 
for  every  one  this  time,  a  whole  sackfuJ  of 
letters  just  came  in."  These  and  hke 
expressions  can  be  heard  through  the 
barracks  at  the  hour  of  mail. 

And  then  sounds  the  voice  with  all  the 
allurements  of  the  Siren's  song,  "Mail 
Call,  Mail  Call."  Like  an  ants'  nest  dis- 
turbed, the  olive-drab  forms  pile  out. 
They  appear  from  nowhere,  and,  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  company 
is  scrouging  around  the  mail  orderly,  who  is 
hicky  even  to  be  able  to  hang  on  to  his 
bundle  of  letters. 

That  little  runt  nearest  to  him  thinks 
It  is  a  crime  to  have  read  a  book  through, 
and  on  the  other  side  is  a  Pole  who  can 
scarcely  read,  and  all  around  the  entire 
company  waits  to  hear  whether  or  not 
tidings  have  arrived  from  that  land  and 
home  overseas  that  is  carried  in  mind 
every  waiving  moment,  yes,  and  through 
the  hours  of  sleep.  Name  after  name  is 
called,  and  at  each  name  a  hand  is  eagerly 
extended,  as  eagerly  as  a  thirsty  man 
reaches  for  a  drink  of  Avater.  Those  who 
have  received  letters  wait  in  the  hope  of 
more.  The  ones  who  have  not  yet  received 
a  letter  wait,  wait  disappointed  at  the  nanu» 
that  is  not  theirs. 

The  list  is  finished.  The  lucky  ones 
have  drawn  aside  to  drink  in  Ihe  contents 
of  each  message,  but  the  expression  of 
those  for  whom  there  was  nothing  would 
excite  the  sympathy  of  the  gods. 

When  one  has  received  his  mail  froni 
home  how  inconsequential  are  tlu>  minor 
eireumstances  that  a  minut(>  ago  aroused 
his  wrath.  The  supper,  the  weather,  those 
tired  muscles,  all  are  forgotten  in  the 
ecstasy  of  memorit^s  of  home.  The  sun 
sinning  brightly  makes  the  out-of-doors  a 
(leliglilful  reading-room,  or  a  rain  falling 
gives  one  an  added  reason  for  lying  on  his 
bunk  dry  and  warm,  listening  its  it  were  to 
the  voice  of  mother  or  sweetheart..  The 
world  is  a  hapi)y  place  after  all,  soldiering 
across  the  seas  is  not  a  half  bad  life. 
Loving  hearts  remember  liim  and  loving 
hands  pen  the  heart's  message  that  he,  the 
absent  one,  may  know  he  is  not  forgotten. 

But  what  of  those  who  \\a\o  been  for- 
gotten? The  world  is  tilled  with  an  in- 
describable gloom.  Even  to  the  ones  who 
receive  many  letters  the  day  a\  hen  no  nuiil 


comes  holds  disappointment.  The  feeling 
of  loneliness  is  so  intense,  without  ex- 
p(!riencing  it,  it  can  not  be  understood, 
inuring  the  day,  the  work  keeps  the  hands 
and  mind  emploj'csd,  tlyj  jests  and  banter 
with  one's  fellows  make  every  one  a  part 
of  the  big  family.  The  food,  quarters, 
clothing  are  all  of  the  best,  contentment 
is  enjoyed  universally.  But  when  the 
mail  hour  comes  the  company  is  split  up 
into  individual  units,  eaadh  unit  is  thinking 
only  of  home.  This  is  the  hour  when  the 
seven  devils  enter  into  a  man's  heart  after 
it  has  l)een  swei)t  clean  of  all  evil  and  only 
the  high  desire  for  a  loved  one's  remem- 
brance remains.  The  disappointed  spirit 
is  read^'  for  anything;  self-restraint  is 
unleashed   and   recklessness   reigns.      One 

hears  "To  with  them.     I'll  write  once 

a  month  and  let  it  go  at  that.  They  never 
answ«T  my  letters,"  and  again,  "I'm  going 
to  quit  writing,  my  letters  are  never 
answered."     Another  says,  "1  am  going  to 

town  and  raise  .     If  I'd  got  a  letter 

from  my  girl  I  wouldn't,  but  I  didn't,  and 
I'm  going."  The  women  of  America  must 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  their  men  love; 
them,  they  want  to  keep  all  th«'  ideals  and 
faith  they  brought  with  them  from  home, 
and  it  is  for  the  women  to  inspire  them 
more  and  more  as  the  time  of  al)S(!nee 
lengthens;  and  the  loneliest  hour,  the 
hour  of  desperation,  is  that  mail-hour 
when  a  man  feds  he  has  been  forgotten. 


It  is  considered  a  "holy  duty"  bj-  the 
French  peoi)le  to  show  their  affection  for 
our  soldiers.  Their  one  thought,  as 
Pieri'e  Corbeau,  a  village  school-teacher, 
writes  to  Mrs.  R.  R.  Lambert,  of  Minden, 
La.,  in  a  letter  conveying  news  of  a  brother 
with  the  A.  E.  F.,  is  "to  make  their  Hfe 
in  France  as  homelike  as  possible,  for  they 
are  far  from  houie,"  That  personal  af- 
fection is  spreading  into  national  sym- 
pathy appears  from  the  following  extracts 
from  M.r  Corbeau's  communication,  which 
is  printed  in  the  W^ebster  Signal: 

Dear  madam,  in  this  great  struggle 
our  heartfelt  sympathies  are  always  with 
the  American  people  more  and  more. 
Hitherto  we  have  always  been  interested 
in  the  American  i)eoi)le,  in  the  English 
language,  and  in  American  history.  Henet^ 
forth  we  shall  always  maintain  this  same 
attitude  of  mind  with  increased  devotion. 

You  Americans  show  us  now  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  the  aid  we  rendered  iu 
obtaining  lilierty  for  the  Western  world. 
You  shall  fight  now  with  us  till  the  end  to 
obtain  liberty  for  the  whole  worUl  and  thus 
advance  one  step  nearer  to  the  brotlnT- 
hood  of  men  wherein  war  shall  have  no 
place. 

Dear  madam,  I  am  sure  you  didn't 
know  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  (Jermans  were  lying  almut  us  to 
the  whole  world.  We  were  cowards,  said 
they.  No,  no,  we  were  not  cowards,  but 
only  we  did  not  like  the  war.  We  should 
wish  to  work  in  peace.  Ciermans  ha\e  at- 
tacked us  like  veritable  savages.  Then, 
French  soldiers  ha\(^  shown  to  the  Oer- 
mans  that  the  French  soldiers  were  not  yet 
cowards.  The  splendid  and  terrible  bat- 
tle of  the  Marne  was  our  reply.  If  we 
had  had  ammunition,  the  Hochcs  were 
lost. 

Dear  madam  and  friend,  do  you  like 
France  now?  Tht>  whole  world  must 
recognizi>  the  sincerity  of  jnn'post'  of  the 
French  nation  in  this  gr<'at  war.  and  it 
must  riH'ognize,  too.  the  unthinkable  di^jv 
rivations   we   have    undergone    to    atlilin 


Pencils  and 
eye  glasses 

You  wouldn't  want  to 
read  all  day  through 
another  person's  glasses. 
Of  course  not !  And 
neither  should  you 
work  all  day  with  a 
pencil  never  intended 
for  your  kind  of  work. 


PIXONS 


ELdoradO 


'/Ae  Tnasterdrdwi/i^  pencil 

has,  among  its  graduating  de- 
grees, a  pencil  of  the  precise 
hardness  or  softness  to  suit  each 
kind  of  work — each  individual 
taste.  The  strong,  smooth,  re- 
sponsive leads  are  making  work 
easier,  quicker,  more  economical 
in  every  industry  and  professiorj. 
Made  in  17  degrees — 9H  (hard- 
est) to  6B  (softest);  HB  (me- 
dium) is  most  popular  for  gen- 
eral work. 

Write  ut  thi  nature  of  your 
pencil  iJuork  and  name  of  dealir^ 
tnclosing  ISe  in  stamps,  and  ivt 
<witl  send  you  full-length  sampUt 
of  the  right  degrees  for  you, 
•worth  double  the  money  —  also 
our  chart  shoiAjing  the  uses  of  the 
17  degrees. 
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JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Dept.  41.J  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Canadian  E»UWi.»i»d 

dittributort  1827 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Got. 


ERSONAL   POWE 
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FOR  ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS 


Why  Cities  Expand 

The  cities  of  our  western  world,  in  their  steady,  on- 
ward march,  move  to  the  beat  of  the  motorman's  gong. 


Since  those  days  scarcely 
more  than  a  quarter-century 
ago,  when  first  in  Cleveland, 
then  Kansas  City,  then  St. 
Joseph,  then  Richmond,  the 
hum  of  the  railway  motor  re- 
placed the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs,  the  electric  street  car 
has  largely  shaped  and  stim- 
ulated America's  urban  growth. 

Thirteen  electric  railways  in 
1888 — three  hundred  and  ten 
in  the  three  years  that  followed 
— thus  the  new  thought  in 
transportation  gathered  mo- 
mentum, until  no  city  worthy 
of  the  name  is  today  without 
its  electric  street  car  system. 

Congestion  of  population  has 
given  way  to  expansion.  The 
center  of  home  life  has  moved 
farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  center  of  business  and  fac- 
tory life.     What  would  other- 


wise have  been  today  but  vast 
open  spaces  surrounding  closely- 
built  centers  of  intermingled 
shops,  stores  and  dwellings  now 
are  cities  in  themselves — cities 
of  beautiful  homes,  broad  lawns, 
trees,  flowers  and  fresh  air. 

The  name  Westinghouse  is 
associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  almost  every  phase  of 
the  electric  railway  from  the 
giant  turbines  in  the  power 
house  to  the  motor  that  finally 
changes  the  mysterious  current 
into  effective  pulling  power. 
Switchboards,  meters,  line  ma- 
terial, rail  bonds,  motor,  con- 
troller and  even  the  air  com- 
pressor that  empowers  the 
brakes  —  are  products  in  the 
development  of  which  West- 
inghouse skill,  initiative  and 
organization  have  played  an 
important  part. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Scientific  Way 
to  Make  Soup 


A  Prize  Recipe 

The  Van  Camp  Soup  we  deal  with 
here  started  with  a  famous  French 
recipe.  It  won  the  prize  in  a  Parisian 
cuhnary  contest.  A  noted  chef  from 
the  Hotel  Ritz  in  Paris  brought  it  to 
our  kitchens. 

The  original  recipe  was  considered 
the  finest  soup  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence. 


Three  Years  of  Tests 

In  the  Van  Camp  kitchens,  our  scien- 
tific cooks  ^ — all  college  trained  — 
worked  three  years  to  perfect  it. 

They  tested  hundreds  of  methods 
and  blends.  They  fixed  a  standard  for 
every  material.  When  they  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  flavor,  they  recorded 
every  step. 

Now  a  six-page  formula,  miuulely 
specifying  every  detail,  is  forever  fol- 
lowed in  that  soup. 


A  24-Hour  Process 

This  particular  soup  requires  24 
hours  in  the  making.  It  combines  19 
ingredients,  all  of  which  meet  a  fixed 
standard. 

Some  must  be  cut  to  a  certain  size. 
Some  must  be  analyzed.  Each  must 
be  cooked  at  a  certain  heat  for  a 
specified  number  of  minutes.  Thus 
the  soup  when  done  is  exactly  like  the 
model  soup  adopted. 


Simply  Heat  It 

The  soup  comes  to  you  at  a  trifling 
cost,  ready  to  serve  when  j'ou  heat 
it.  It  is  matchless  in  flavor — the  fin- 
est soup  of  its  kind  that  was  ever 
created. 

So  with  all  the  18  Van  Camp  Soups. 
Each  was  a  famous  recipe.  Each  was 
perfected  tlirough  countless  tests  by 
culinary  experts.  And  each  brings  j'ou 
a  superlative  soup,  ready  to  serve  in  a 
minute.     Try  a  can  today. 


Soups- Ki'nds 

Other    Van   Camp  Products  Include 

Pork  and  Beans  Evaporated   Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the    Vart  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


the  end  at  stake.  Rather  die  than  'to 
become  slaves  of  Germany.  It  is  our 
French  motto. 

Dear  madam,  I  am  no  more  a  French  sol- 
dier. At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  was 
wounded  in  a  terrible  charge  with  bayo- 
nets in  the  battle  of  the  Marne — three  balls 
in  my  chest  and  one  in  my  arm.  But  I 
don't  think  I  shall  die.  I  will  live  to  see 
the  victory  of  right  and  liberty. 

I  am  a  simple  public  teacher  in  this 
little  village.  I  have  twenty  boys  in 
my  class;  more  than  sixty  in  the  parson's 
school.  I  am  thirtj'-three  years  old. 
My  wife  is  a  teacher  too,  but  she  has 
only  thirteen  girls  in  her  school.  We 
have  a  son  nine  years  old.  He  likes 
American  soldiers  and  he  always  plays 
with  them.  He  has  given  them  all  our 
apples  and  pears  and  peaches. 

It  is  a  holy  duty  for  French  families 
to  entertain  your  loved  ones.  I  have 
done  my  bit  in  this  struggle.  I  have 
given  my  fair  health  for  always,  .but 
I  can  work  yet  for  liberty  in  entertaining 
American  soldiers.  Unhappily,  I  am  not 
a  rich  man,  however,  it  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  receive  to-morrow  at  home  an 
American  soldier  from  Reading,  Pa., 
Ehvood  LeRoy  Rish.  He  will  spend  his 
seven  days'  vacation  in  our  house. 

Good  -  by,  dear  madam.  Tell  your 
husband,  your  parents,  relatives,  friends, 
and  compatriots,  tell  them  the  whole 
J^rench  people  appreciate  very  much  your 
stout  and  very  generous  help. 


HIGH   COST  OF  LIVING   HITS  THE 
ESKIMO 


AN  Eskimo  industry  as  the  subject  of  a 
magazine  article  would,  not  so  long 
ago,  have  been  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a 
joke.  The  war,  however,  reached  away 
into  Alaska,  raised  the  price  of  living, 
created  an  industry',  brought  about  pros- 
perous times,  with  the  natural  consequence 
that  Madam  Eskimo,  saj'S  a  wTiter  in  The 
Sunset  Magazine,  is  a  very  different  person- 
age from  what  she  used  to  be. 

"Three  dollars  for  a  porterhouse!"  he 
protested.  "Say!  Who  do  you  think  1  am 
— Rockefeller?  "  His  attitude  was  that  of 
one  who  was  not  going  to  let  anybody  put 
anything  over  on  him,  even  if  he  was  in  the 
Far  North,  a  curiosity-seeker  in  the  Land 
of  Curios. 

The  sour-dough  waiter  looked  bored. 
"  Prices  are  goin'  up  in  Alaska,  same  as  any 
place  else,"  he  said.  "You  can  have  rein- 
deer sttnik  for  six  bits." 

Be^efst4»ak,  three  dollars;  reindeer  steak, 
seventy-five  cents!  And  the  price  of  beef 
and  mutton  and  pork  becoming  higher 
every  day — a  condition  that  prevailed  even 
before  Willu>lm  started  out  on  his  excursion 
in  world-domination.  Clearly,  Uncle  Sam's 
little  pastoral  experiment,  begun  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  with  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  condition  of  semistarvation 
to  which  the  Eskimos  of  northwestern 
Alaska  had  been  reduced  by  the  invasion  of 
the  white  man.  had  reached  a  strategic 
point  from  which  it  could  give  old  II.  C.  L.  a 
kick  in  the  ribs. 

The  amount  of  reindeer  to  be  shipped  this 
year,  to  be  sure,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
nuike  an  appreciable  dent  in  the  price  of 
oth<'r  meats,  but  considering  that  reindeer 
double  tlieir  number  every  three  years, 
besides  leaving  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
herd  for  the  market,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  Horthern  animals  soon  will  become  a 
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fantor  in  the  economic  .affairs  of  the  nation. 
The  range-lands  of  the  North  are  prac- 
tically unlimited. 

Many  Eskimos  who  became  apprenticerl 
herders  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  are  now 
quite  wealthy,  owning  a  hej'd  of  several 
hundred  deer,  worth  upon  the  hoof  about 
$25  each,  and  it  is  one  of  i\w  anomalies  of 
the  country  that  some  of  tlu-m  l)a\'e  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  meat  walking 
around  on  the  tundras  and  yet  are  short  of 
flour  and  other  food.  Reind<'er-herders 
know  not  the  meatless  Tuesday,  l)ut  for 
many  of  them  every  day  is  wheatless. 
These  conditi(jns,  however,  prevail  only  in 
I)laces  where  the  herds  are  situat(Hl  at  great 
distances  from  the  centers  of  white  popu- 
lation. Deer-men  living  n<'ar  the  mining- 
camps  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  produ(!t. 

Reindeer  meat  is  juicy  and  t(mder;  its 
flavor  is  somewhat  between  beef  and 
mutton  and  not  "gamey." 

With  plenty  of  meat  to  sell,  the  Eskimo 
has  become  prosi)erous,  but  alllueuce  has 
brought  to  him  some  of  the  troubles  of  his 
white  broth<>r.  Time  was  when  jMrs. 
Eskimo  was  hai)py  if  slie  had  a  piec'o  of 
walrus  or  seal  meat  to  cook  over  a  blubber- 
burning  lamp  in  an  igloo  constructed  of 
driftwood  and  banktHi  willi  tundra-sod; 
when  the  killing  of  a  whale  Avas  the  assem- 
bling signal  for  the  Royal  f  Jorge.  Mukluks 
of  walrus-skin  were  pl(>nty  good  enough, 
and  chewing  this  tough  leath(>r  to  make  it 
flexible  was  a  work  of  contentment.  A 
parka  and  trousers  of  hair-seal  were  con- 
sidered the  hall-marks  of  class. 

But  that  day  of  siniph^  contentment  is 
past.  If  Mrs.  Eskimo's  husband  or  son 
owns  a  reindeer  Jierd,  she  must  have  a 
down-to-date  range  to  cook  upon.  The 
old  igloo  has  been  converted  into  a  cold- 
storage  room,  or  a  dog-kennel.  The  living- 
house  must  now  be  large  and  ('ommodious, 
with  more  than  one  room,  and  it  must  be 
lined  with  nice  planed  lum})er  brought  at 
great  transportation  cost  from  the  United 
States.  She  must  have  a  sewing-macliino 
of  the  latest  model.  She  must  liave  skirts 
and  underwear  of  wool,  like  her  white  sister, 
and  her  coat  must  be  of  the  finest  fawn-skin, 
trimmed  with  ermine,  or  wolf,  or  wolverine, 
or  Arctic  fox.  The  tops  of  her  mukluks 
must  be  of  differently  colored  reindeer  hides 
and  gay  with  beads  and  other  gewgaws. 
In  a  few  cases  she  has  be<>n  known  to  insist 
on  white-topped  kid  shoes  with  high  heels, 
and  there  is  a  case  on  record  where  a  wily 
trader  did  a  good  stroke  of  business  by 
showing  a  lino  of  beautiful  pink  and  blue 
corsets. 

To  be  sure.  Madam  Eskimo  doesn't  yet 
yearn  for  grand  opera.  But  she  makes 
frequent  trips  to  the  big  cities  of  the  North, 
where  there  are  (crowds  of  i>eoph\  and 
stores,  and  candy,  and  canned  music,  and 
moving  pictures.  Will  Madam  Eskimo 
demean  herself  by  chewing  walrus  leather 
these  days?  Not  much!  She  ciiews  gum, 
instead. 

The  time  has  arrived,  continues  the 
writer,  when  the  reinde(>r  men  must  find  a 
market  for  their  surplus  steers  beyond  tlu> 
local  habitat,  and  with  the  price  of  nu^at 
constantly  advancing  in  the  United  States, 
the  introduction  of  this  choice  neAV  article 
of  diet  shoidd  be  mor(>  than  welconu>. 
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Quite  a  Coincidence. — '"  Rawloy  Jones?' 
Why,  that's  my  husband's  i>eu  nam»>." 
said  the  lady  of  the  house. 

Ain't    it    funny,"    mar\  eled   the   cook. 
"  My  husband   has  one,   too.     Up  in  the 
pen  they  called  him  '  Glycerin  deorge.'  " 
— Judge. 


By  order  of 

General 
Santa  Claus 


oco 


lates 


have  largely  been  mobilized  in  camp  and  over  seas. 
Therefore  civilians  will  be  patient  and  patriotic  and  wait 
till  "Our  Boys '  are  served. 

If  you  should  find  at  your  nearest  Whitman's  agency  a 
few  Service  Chocolates  or  Samplers  send  one  to  some 
lonesome  boy  in  camp,  with  "A  Merry  Christmas." 

Our  business  has  been  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  winning  of  the  w^ar.  Such  of  our  packages  as  are 
offered  for  sale  have  been  put  up  in  full  accord  with  the  aims 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

THE  SAMPLEK,  assorted  cliocolatrs  and  confections.  Ten  kinds  oi  nwrrls 
selected  from  ten  of  our  most  populai  packnKt'N 

NVTS,  chocolate:    covered.     Conlams  a  icrrat  deal  of  nulntioiu 

Koodness  and  a  minimum  of  »ut;ni 

SVPER  EXTRA  CHOCOLATES  AND  CONFECTIONS.  Tl.r 

standard  of  qualitv  that  In  »l  m.idc  XX'hitman'i.  lamoiia  V>a>  k  in  the  d«v»  wlicn  our 
war  was  with  Mexico. 

FUSSY  PACKAGE,  assorted  chocolates.  These  are  the  nut  and  hard 
center  chocolates  that  are  f.'»\orites  with  many  folks.     No  cream  centers. 

SERVICE  CHOCOLATES,  our  new  soldiers'  and  sailors'  assortment  is 
a  favorite  sift  to.  or  from,  a  man  in  the  Service.  F^ach  hox  contains  a  p.^und  of 
very  special  chocolates  and  a  book.  Such  authors  as  Kviplini;,  De  Maur>a»sani. 
Conan  Doyle,  Hugo.  Our  agents  will  attend  to  the  mailing  for  you.  or  «-e  will  do  so. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITM.-XN  &  SON.  hic.  Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman  's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  .Manhmalloit  IVfup. 
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How  lo  Write  CleanCul   Busineis 
Letters  That    Produce   Profits 


How  to  Writ*  Storiu,  Reports.  Ad- 
dresses, Sermons.  Adv'fiiifir.-n(i  Frt 


Good  English  ana 
Good  Fortune 


THE  1 

rAiVSiA  ISH 
LANGUAGE 
»H(jniN  conv 


WORO-SnrDY 


Go  Hand  in  Hand 


Jack  London  rose  to  riches  in  a  few  short  years  from  among;  the 
toughs  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  because  lie  learned  to  transfer  his  ideas 
to  tiie  printed  page  in  virile,  compelling  phrases. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  with  his  incisive  style,  commands,  in  a  single  year, 
a  salary  amounting  to  a  comfortable  fortune. 

Elbert  Hubbard  rose  from  obscurity  to  advertising  writer,  to  editor, 
to  publicist,  and  thence  to  wealth  and  prominence  because  he  mastered 
antl  applied  the  power  of  forceful  language. 

By  constant  study,  William  Dean  Howells  rose  from  the  printer's 
case  to  his  place  as  the  most  polished  writer  in  American  letters. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  arriving  penniless  in  the  steerage  from  Austria, 
built  up  a  great  metropolitan  daily  because  he  mastered  the  practical  force 
of  the  English  language  and  used  it  to  advantage. 

All  around  you  the  hundreds  of  men  who  ara  climbing  higher  and  higher  with 
each  day's  work  are  the  ones  whose  speech  compels  attention,  and  whose  clean-cut, 
crisp  and  interesting  letters,  stories,  advertisements,  etc.,  win  clients,  followers, 
patrons,  checks  and  dollars— SURELY  FORTUNE  IS  WITH  THE  MAN  WHO 
HAS  DEVELOPED  HIS  POWER  OF  EXPRESSION.  You  can  improve  your 
English  and  increase  your  income. 

These  Great  Books  Point  the  Way  for  You  to 

Advancement-Success-Prosperify 

In  Commercial  and  Professional  Life 

With  the  mighty  advances  which  are  being  made  in  every  branch  of  business  and 

professional  life  there  has  come  a  demand  for  a  higher  standard  6f  intelligence^ 

of  proficiency.     The  time  is  past  when  illiteracy  or  slipshod   methods   of  speech 

and  correspondence  are  looked  upon  with  tolerance.     The  man  who  can  express 

himself  with  force  and  clearness  is  the  man  who  is  in  demand  everywhere. 

''The  Art  of  Writing  and 
Speaking  the  English  Language" 

By  Sherwin  Cody 

Aside  from  their  great  value  in  widening  a  man's  mental  perspective — putting  him  in  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  literature — these  six  books  have  an  intrinsic  value  far  beyond 
tlicir  cost.  -They  have  i)ut  thousands  of  men  and  women  into  the  path  that  leads  to  increa.<;ed  business, 
prouiotion,  and  higher  salary.  They  are  simple,  practical,  valuable  for  Business  Managers.  Correspon- 
dents, Advertisement  Writers,  Stenographers,  Stor>'  Writers,  Authors,  Public  Speakers,  and  others. 

"  Your  courscis  rich  and  fine.  You  «cem  to  have  condensed  the  experience  of  years 
into  a  few  sentences  tliat  a  business  man  can  use  immediately,"  says  W.  P.WARREN, 
Marshall      Kield     .t     Co.'s      Ad%'crlisinK     ManaRcr.    in     speaking    of    tlicsc     liooks! 

Worth  their  weight  in  gold,  but  they're  yours  for  a  trifle 

Theic  irx   booki   include    many  chapteri  covering  luch    tubjcclt    «>    Spelling,    Pro- 
nunciation, Word-Study,  Grammar,   Capilalitation,    Punctuation,    Letter-Writing, 
kinds      Uie  of  Words,  Style  and  Diction.  Description.   Dialog,   Adrertisemenl  Writing 
How    lo   Write   a  Slory,,  Character  Study,   Verse  Writing.  Novel   Writing,    Essay 
Wrilins.   Best    Poetry  -     How    to    Read  it  —  How   lo    Study    Shakespeare 
Other  Great  Authors. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIEO-FORMERLY  COST  $25.00 
NOW    ONLY    $3.00-50    CENTS  DOWN.  50  CENTS  A  MONTH 
In   lypcwrillcn  form  this  course  of  study,  ns  now  published  in 
ihcsc  cloth-bound  books,  was  sold  lor  $25.00.   There  arc  over 
800  paiies.   Sifin  and  mail  the  coupon  with  50  cents  and  the 
set  o(  books  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  carriafic  prepaid; 
50  cents  a  month  (or  five  months  pays  (or  Ihcm.   Thisis 
the  bi(!(!e8t  J,VOO*worth  of  books  you  ever  bou)!ht. 

F|3  ^^  ^^  If  you  wish  to  pay  in  full  for  the 
l\  Kb  ^L  books,  at  once,  remit  S.^.(X)  instead 
of  50  cents,  and  you  will  receive  I'Ri'.h'.  (he  bifi 
little  hook  "Belter  Say,"  packed  Irom  cover  to 
cover  with  hints  on  the  correct  use  of  words 
and  phrases. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


FUNK& 
WAGNALLS 
.«     COMPANY 
.<**      334-60 
I"ourth.\ve., 
New  York. 

I  want  to  look 

over       S her  win 

V  ^Jf       Cody's      "Art      of 

t^r«?/      Writing    and    Sjwak- 

f,         ing   the    English    I,an- 

^/      qu.ige,"      which       please 

sonil    me    for   5  days'  /r« 

examination.     I    enclose  50c 

stamps  and. if  I  decide  to  keep 

the  books,  will  send  five  further 

%*  '      monthly  payments  of  50c  each,  J3 

fiS'^      in  all.  Otherwise  will    return  books 

i.         in  5  days  and  you  are  to  refund  the 

SOc  paid. 


NAME 


L.D.  I2-I.1-I8 


DAT!" STATE 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  PEACE  SITUATION 

November  26. — President  Wilson  receives 
a  cablegram  from  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Luxemburg  asking  him  to  protect 
the  CJrand  Duchy's  interests  as  a  free 
and  independent  state  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

November  27. — Washington  announces 
that  there  will  be  absolutely  no  cen- 
sorship on  American  newspaper  dis- 
patches concerning  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, which  will  take  precedence  over  all 
commercial  business  on  the  cable  lines. 
The  A.ssociated  Press  reports  more  than 
1,. 500,000  prisoners  of  various  nation- 
alities released  by  the  Germans.  Of 
this  number  about  2,50,000  will  pass 
through  the  American  lines  and  be  fed 
by  the  Americans. 

The  State  Department  declares  positively 
that  any  invitation  of  the  German 
Government  to  the  President  to  visit 
Germany  while  abroad  will  not 'be  ac- 
cepted. The  President's  plans  do  not 
contemplate  any  visits  except  to  Allied 
countries. 

November  28. — Foreign  Minister  Solf  ad- 
dresses a  note  to  the  Allied  Powers 
stating  that  the  third  stage  of  the 
evacuation  has  been  reached  and 
"encroaches  upon  the  Rhine  country 
to  the  west  of  Priim."  It  seeming 
possible  that  this  encroachment  eon- 
templates  the  annexation  of  this  ter- 
ritory to  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  German 
Government  makes  solemn  protest 
against  any  such  action. 
Official  dispatches  received  in  Washington 
state  that  the  Entente  Powers  have  de- 
cided, in  consequence  of  the  spreading 
disorder,  not  to  withdraw  their  forces 
from  the  Balkans  and  are  considering 
the  necessity  of  dispatching  larger  ex- 
peditions to  Hungary  and  Austria. 

November  20. — The  White  House  an- 
nounces that  President  Wilson  will  head 
the  American  peace  commissioners. 
The  other  members  of  the  delegation 
are  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State; 
Henry  White,  former  Ambassador  to 
PVance  And  Italy;  Gen.  Tasker  H. 
Bliss,  military  adviser  on  the  Supreme 
War  Council  at  Versailles,  and  Edward 
M.  House. 
Premier  Lloyd  George  states  that  the 
British  Government  has  been  advised 
by  the  greatest  jurists  in  the  Kingdom 
that  the  former  German  Emperor  was 
guilty  of  an  indictable  offense  for  wliich 
lie  ought  to  be  lii>ld  responsible.  The 
I^emier  calls  for  stern  and  just  penal- 
ties for  those  guilty  of  atrocities  in  the 
war  and  of  inhumane  treatment  of 
Allied  war-prisoners.  Moreover,  Ger- 
many must  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  up 
to  the  limit  of  her  cajiacity. 

Speaking  at  the  American  Thanksgi\ing- 
day  banquet  in  London,  Premier 
Borden  of  Canada  approved  of  the  plan 
to  form  a  Leagiff'  of  Nations,  but  in- 
sisted that  England  and  America  are 
able  to  command  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  acting  together. 

November  30. — .V  Berlin  dispatch  states 
that  the  German  (i()^ernment  has  pro- 
lK).sed  to  the  Entente  nations  that  a 
neutral  commission  be  appointed  to 
examine  the  question  of  responsibility 
for  the  war. 
Tangier  n^^orts  that  numerous  refractory 
tribes  in  the  Tadla  region  submitted 
when  they  learned  of  (J<>rmany's  de- 
feat and  the  downfall  of  the  "Emperor. 
Tribes  tln-oughout  the  rebellious  zone 
of  Morocco  are  joining  the  Entente  side. 
Thi^  PVench  Government  informs  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  brutal  treatment  of 
war-prisoners  will  be  sent  to  Berlin. 
Amsterdam  learns  that  the  British 
armistice   commissioners    have    threat- 
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ened  a  renewal  of  hostilities  unless  the 
conditions  under  which  prisoners  are 
arriving  in  the  Allied  lines  are  remedied. 
London  reports  the  surrender  of  Russian 
war-vessels  held  by  the  Germans  in  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Allied  naval  repre- 
sentatives. 

December  1. — British  naval  men,  cables 
the  New  York  Tribune  correspondent, 
estimate  that  the  total  bill  against 
Germany  for  sinking  merchantmen  will 
amount  to  $4,000,000,000. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  American 
troops  (irossing  the  frontier  into  Prussia 
behind  the  German  rear-guards.  Head- 
quarters will  be  established  at  Treves. 

An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states  that  the 
German  Government  is  starting  an 
investigation  of  German  crimes  in 
Belgium. 

Harwich  reports  eight  more  German 
submarines  surrendering,  making  a 
total  of  122. 

Bavaria  will  open  negotiations  for  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Entente  Allies, 
states  an  Exchange  Telegraph  message 
from  Zurich,  which  adds  that  the 
rupture  between  the  governments  of 
Berlin  and  Munich  is  now  complete. 

'December  2. — In  his  message  to  Congress 
President  Wilson  declares  that  he  is 
going  to  Europe  because  the  Allies, 
having  accepted  his  fourteen  peace  prin- 
ciples, desire  his  personal  counsel  in 
their  interpretation  and  application. 
Resolutions  are  introduced  in  the  House 
and  Senate  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  has 
temporarily  vacated  his  office  and  that 
Vice-President  Marshall  should  perform 
his  duties  until  his  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Cummins  introduces  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  creation  of  a  committee  of 
eight  Senators  to  proceed  to  Paris, 
make  itself  familiar  with  all  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  surrounding 
the  proposed  peace  treaties,  and  report 
upon  all  such  matters  to  the  Senate. 

Prince  Lvoff,  Premier  of  the  first  Pro- 
visional Russian  Government,  who  is 
now  in  Washington,  informs  the  State 
Department  that  the  Russian  diplomats 
will  be  permitted  by  the  Allies  to  attend 
the  Peace  Conference  as  representatives 
of  their  country. 

The  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  tells  a  meeting  at  Bristol  that 
the  only  solution  of  the  pro})lem  of  the 
German  colonies  is  to  include  them  in 
the  British  Empire. 

December  3.  —  As  a  practical  solution 
of  the  problem  of  maintaining  the 
world's  peace,  Senator  Williams,  of 
Mississippi,  tells  the  Senate  that  Groat 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  who  are 
amply  equipped  by  sea  power  and 
natural  resources,  would  form  an 
effective  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Knox,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
introduces  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  Peace  Conference  should  d(>fer  to 
some  future  time  any  i)rojeet  for  a 
general  league  of  nations  or  for  any 
sweeping  clmngc  in  the  ancient  and 
international  laws  of  the  sea  whicii 
were  violated  by  the  Teutonic  Powers. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

November  26. — London  reports  that  the 
question  of  the  extradition  of  ex- 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  being  considered  by 
British  law  officers,  wlio  are  working  in 
close  cooperation  witii  the  French 
authorities. 

The  Berlin  Red  Flag,  organ  of  Dr.  Karl 
Liebknecht,  demands  "the  imnu>diate 
convention  of  a  n^volntionary  tribunal" 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  llojienzollerns, 
father  and  son,  and  Bethmann-llollweg. 

An  official  note  is  iniblished  in  Home 
charging  Austria-Hungary  with  \i()lat- 
ing  the  armistice  by  releasing   Italian 
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For  the  Greatest  Grain  Food 
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This  is  the  process  for  making  Puffed  Wheat, 
which  Prof.  Anderson  invented.  All  these  bubble 
grains,  flaky  and  flimsy,  pass  through  this  heroic 
treatment. 

All  these  thin-walled  dainties  have  been  steam- 
exploded.     All  have  been  shot  from  guns. 

The  Method  Is  This: 

Seal  the  grains  in  guns.  Roll  the  gun  barrels  for 
one  hour  in  550  degrees  of  heal.  Then  shoot  the 
guns  to  explode  the  steam  inside  every  food  cell. 

The  purpose  is  to  blast  every  food  cell,  of  which  a  wheat 
kernel  contains  125  millions.  The  object  of  that  is  easy,  quick 
digestion,  and  to  fit  every  atom  to  feed. 


These  Are  Not  Tidbits 

Puffed  Grains  seem  like  tid- 
bits— flavory,  fragile  food  con- 
fections made  to  fascinate. 

But  they  have  a  vastly  deeper 
purpose,  rhey  are  whole  grains 
made  wholly  digestible.  They 
are  all-hour  gram  foods  which  do 
not  tax  the  stomach. 

No  other  process  ever  made 
wheat,  rice  or  corn  so  good.  And 
none  ever  made  a  grain  food  so 
good  for  you. 

Serve     them 
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every    way 


you  can. 
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Corn  Puffs 


Each  15c  Except 
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Duo 


Health 
Undcnucar 

A  two-fold  fabric 

Warm  Wool  Outside 
Soft  Cotton  next  to  Skin 
Air  Space  between 

Warmth — Comfort 

No  Wool  Irritation 

Duofold    Health    Underwear    Co.,    Mohawk,    N.    Y. 

National  Underwear  Standards:    "Duofold"  for  cold  weather; 
"Rockinchair"  for  warm  weather. 

Get  the  habit  of  doing  things  right.     This  will    mean:    Greater   production,   less   waste,   increased 
earnings.     Work  for  good  times  all  the  time. — U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  LABOR,  Wm.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary. 
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ciKl  Vbc  for  ci'.th  l>....,k  "Mrlpful  Hints  in  Kn^rlish'"  — 

Imws  liow  U>  usp  t!ie  ripht  wont  iu  the  right  place  and 

iiilTuvo  jouv  En^liish  speech  and  writing  inniirnselT. 

Kiiiik  Si  ^^n(rii:tlK  <  niiinmiT.  N.  ^  .  (  tir. 


HOW 

TO 

AVOID 

MISTAKES    IN    ENGLISH 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  tin."  history,  form, 

stnK-lure,an(i  writinnof  theShiirl-SiiirytauKhtby 

Dr.  J.  Iterff  t:!»enwrln,fiir  jearsKdtloror  l.ipplni'ott's. 

13v-page  cutalunucfrce,      J'leasc  address 

TIIK  HOJIK  COKKtSTONDEMK  SI  IIOOI, 

wcia    Dept.  71         '  SpringndJ,  31as8« 


Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  will  make  the  skin  soft 
and  comfortable.     It  will  stop  the  smarting,  heal  the  scraped 
or  cut  skin  and  even  though  you  shave  every  day  it  will  keep/' 
the  face  in  fine  condition.    A  few  drops  on  the  brush  with    / 
the  lather  makes  shaving  easier,      h  prevents  chapping. 


Hmds.^>Cream 


prisoners  poorlj'  clothed  and  without 
food. 

November  27.  —  An  i\jnsterdam  corre- 
spondent wires  that  Premier  Ruija  de 
Beerenbrouck  tells  the  Second  Cham- 
l)er  William  HohenzoUern  will  have  to 
leave  Holland  if  his  presence  there  be- 
comes perilous  to  the  countrj'. 

Events  of  the  past  few  days,  state  dis- 
patches from  Berlin,  indicate  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  Spartacus 
group,  there  is  complete  agreement  in 
Germany  that  a  National  Assembly 
must  be  held. 

November  28. — Copenhagen  hears  that  a 
counter-revolution  has  begun  in  Ger- 
many. Several  generals  have  issued 
proclamations  and  attempted  to  dissolve 
various  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Coun- 
cils, and  the  chief  army  command  has 
been  ordered  to  Berlin. 

A  Munich  dispatch  states  that  Bavaria 
has  broken  relations  with  the  Berlin 
Government. 

The  London  Daihj  Expretis  reports  that 
the  Entente  Alhes  have  decided  to 
demand  that  Holland  surrender  the 
ex-Kaiser  to  justice.  A  Copenhagen 
dispatch  says  the  Vienna  Government 
intends  to  bring  to  trial  all  persons 
responsible  for  the  war. 

The  Associated  Press  learns  that  Foreign 
Secretary  Solf  has  charged  the  Hamburg 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council  with 
being  in  independent  communication 
with  the  Itussian  .S'(;ru<  Government. 

November  29. — Copenhagen  learns  that 
the  Berlin  Government  has  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  ex-Kaiser  demanding 
the  formal  abdication  of  himself  and 
the  former  Crown  Prince. 

Other  dispatches  from  this  point  state 
that  the  Liberal  party  iu  Baden  has 
demanded  a  complete  breach  with 
Berlin,  and  that  Kurt  Eisner,  the 
Bavarian  Premier,  has  caused  the 
arrest  of  a  German  courier  on  his  way 
to  Austria. 

A  Leipzig  dispatch  reports  the  Govern- 
ment at  Vienna  informing  former 
Emperor  Charles  that  he  must  leave 
Austria  because  of  the  counter-revo- 
lutionary movement  there. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  As.soci- 
ated  Press  sends  the  text  of  tlu-  former 
German  Emperor's  act  of  renunciation, 
dated  November  2S,  which  is  issued 
])y  the  Government  in  "reply  to  certain 
uiisundtTstandings  which  ha\e  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  abdication." 

Another  Berlin  dispatch  states  that  a 
group  of  Indejx'ndent  Social-Diino- 
crats  has  seized  all  the  wireless  stations 
in  Germany  and  is  transmitting  projia- 
ganda.  The  Government  disclaims  all 
responsibility  for  wireless  information 
sent  al)road. 

Copenhagen  hears  that  the  Bavarian 
I*reinier  has  declared  himself  ready  to 
take  all  the  consequences  of  a  conflict 
with  llie  former  German  Empire. 
Should  liaAaria  b(>  ol)liged  to  act  inde- 
ji<>ndeiitly.  adds  the  .dispatch,  the 
Khine  pro\  iuces  and  the  whole  of  South 
Germany  will  support  her. 

December  1. — The  Hague  reports  the 
Netliirlaiids  Government  apjwiuting  ji 
coinniittee  to  detcTmine  the  position 
th(>  fo'-iner  Gernum  Emperor  occupies 
in  Hoiiand. 

Bern  rejiorts  thai  the  King  of  W^urttem- 
hurg  has  formally  abdicated. 

December  2. — An  official  French  telegram 
received  in  Washington  states  that  the 
"famine"  in  Germany  is  a  sham  and 
that  there  are  sufficient  foodstuffs  in 
the  Empire  to  carry  it  through  the 
winter. 

In  a  newspaper  interview,  the  British 
Attorney-General  says  the  War  Cabinet 
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Robi.  Bums 

BOUQUET 

(Actual  Siie) 

A  brand-new  Roben 
Bums  cigar  —  in  a 
convenient  size  foi 
the  average  smoker 
Robert  Burns  quality 
throughout 
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ALL  cigars,  including  Robert 
x\.  Burns,  now  cost  more  to 
make — due  to  the  new  war  tax 
on  cigars — plus  the  advancing 
cost  of  materials,  labor,  overhead, 
etc. 

But  modern  smokers  will  cheer- 
fully pay  a  trifle  more  for  this  mild 
cigar  whose  balanced  Havana  fra- 
grance   wins    even    callous    smoke 
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Kobt.  Bum* 
INVINCIBLE 

(Actual  Size) 

An  unusually  populai 
shape,  as  the  sales 
iheets  clearly  testify 


Robt.  Bums 
LONGFELLOW 

KActuil  Size) 

For  men  who  prefer 

Robert  Burnt  in  a 
size  slightly  longer 
than  the  Invincible 
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appetites  to  77Joderation    i?i  smoking. 
Efficient    Robert   Burns  mav    be 


had, 
th 


rood 


at   gQoa   cigar   stores,    in 


the 
ree    attractive    shapes    and     sizes 
picaired  on  this  page. 

You  will  say,  when  you  smoke 
your  first  Robert  Burns  Cigar, 
"This  is  what  I  have  been  lookinjj 
for — true  Havana  taste  plus  true 
niilih 


iiess  1 


^^ave  you  tried  one  latelij  ? 

LITTLE  BOBBIE — Remember  Little  Boboie,  DEALERS:    If  your  jui, -.tutor  <ioei 

a     small    cigar     but    very     high     in     quality.  not   carr\    Robert    Burns,    ':vr;tf    u<. 

We  must  do  our  best  to  make  the  change  from  M'ar  M'ork  to 
Peace  Work  as  easy  as  possible.  Co-operation  Lx  the  bin  thing 
needed  nozv.         U.  S.  Dcpt.  of  Labor,  W.  B.  Wil 
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TURNS 

^FUEL  INTO 

<IIIL1  DRmM 

FORCE 

-NO  WASTE- 


TREASURE    FOR 


HOUSEWIFE 

Tl  r*  ,      >^l  Hinv    best  to 

Ihe  hxpert  Cleaner  t.'u„rinT„d 

*  a  b  o  u  t  t  h  c 

house.  Ilundrctl-^  ol  useful  rcciihs.     i2mo»  clotli.  75  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       •        -        NEW  YORK 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  brcathint;.    Useful 
for  HAY  FE\  ER.  Catarrh  and  Asthma. 

SI   postpaid. 
NASAL  HLTER  CO..    St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  DIET 

During 

and  After 

The  Old  Reliable 
Round  Package 


INFLUENZA 

HORLICK'S 

MALTED  MILK 


Very  iMutritious,  Digestible 

The    REAL    Food -Drink,    instantly    prepared. 
Made  by  the  ORIGINAL  Horlick  process  and 
from  carefully  selected  materials. 
Used  successfully  over  ^4  century.    Endorsed 
by  physicians  everywhere. 

and  get  H  O  T 1 1 C  li  '  S  The  Original 

Thus  Avoiding  imitations 


has     unanimoush'     decided     to     pre.ss 
Holland  to  extradite  the  ex-Kaiser. 

Prague  reports  that  King  Nicholas  of 
Montenegro  and  his  family  have  been 
deposed  by  the  National  Assembly. 

The  workers  in  Berlin  and  Cologne, 
wires  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Rotterdam  Couratd,  have  declared  all 
banks  the  property  of  the  state  and 
threaten  to  put  all  house  property  in 
the  same  class. 

December  3. — Fr<>derick  William  Hohen- 
zollern  tells  the  Associated  IVess  cor- 
respondent at  Oostcrland,  Holland,  that 
he  has  not  renounced  any  of  his  rights 
as  CroA\ni  Prince  of  Ciermany,  that  lio 
favors  the  formation  of  a  republic; 
like  that  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  would  be  content  to  return 
to  Germany  as  a  simple  citizen,  and 
even  be  happy  to  work  as  a  factory 
laborer. 

London  rejjorts  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Allies  now  in  conference  in 
Downing  Street  are  unanimously  in 
favor  of  demanding  that  Holland  hand 
over  the  ex-Kais(<r  and  the  former 
Crown  Prince.  With  regard  to  Ger- 
many's  ability   to   })ay   reparations,   it 

•  was  suggested  that  the  Allies  take  con- 
trol of  the  German  railways  and  her 
coal  and  potash  industries. 

An  Amsterdam  disi)atch  states  that  the 
Dutch  Government  luis  decided  to  stop 
all  exports  to  Genrumy  in  reprisal  for 
the  stoppage  of  the  export  of  coal  to 
Holland. 

RUSSIAN    AFFAIRS 

NoAcmber  26. — A  message  from  Stock- 
holm states  that  Russian  Bolshevik 
troops  have  crossed  the  RiAcr  Naro\ a 
on  a  broad  front  and  ha^e  entered 
F^sthonia. 

Ottawa  denies  the  rei)()rt  that  the  Cana- 
dian-Siberian expeditionary  force  has 
been  canceled. 

November  27. — Cabh>  ad\  ices  received  in 
Honolulu  note  a  re|)ort  in  Japan  that 
Admiral  Kolchak,  dictator  of  Siberia, 
has  been  assassinated  at  Omsk. 

November  30. — Russian  Socialists  in  Paris 
have  addrest  a  memorandum  to  French 
Socialists  explaining  wliy  they  are  op- 
posed to  Bolshevism  and  declaring  tliat 
the  military  inter\ention  of  the  Allies 
is  to  safeguard  Russian  democracy. 

December  1. — .Vrchangel  reports  the  Russo- 
American  forces  eai)turing  Kari)agor- 
skoi,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Pinega,  after  a  tight  Avith  the 
Bolshexiki. 

In  tlu-ir  retr(>at  from  Russian  territory, 
Paris  rejiorts.  the  Ciernum  Army  of 
oO().(XK)  nu>n  is  pillaging  the  villages. 

CIEN'ERAL    WAH-ITKMS 

November  26. — The  British  Admiralty  re- 
ports the  total  number  of  naval  casual- 
ties from  tli(>  outbreak  of  the  war  to 
November  11  as  3^), 766,  divided  as 
follows:  killed  or  died  of  wounds— 
officers,  2,46();  men.  30,S9.").  Wounded, 
missing,  or  prisoners:  oflicers.  1,042; 
men,  5,363.  In  addition,  14,661  officers 
of  merchant  vessels  and  lisliiiig-boats 
lost  their  lives  hy  enemy  action  and 
3,29.")  were  taken  jirisoners. 
Surgeon-General  Braisted  tells  the  Hou.se 
Naval  Committee  that  deaths  in  the 
United  States  NaA-A'  from  war  causes 
totaled  1,233. 

November  27. — American  Naval  Head- 
quarters in  London  credits  American 
war-ships  with  sinking  or  capturing  ten 
G<>riuan  submarines.  Forty-six  vessels 
were  engaged  in  lights  in  which  it  was 
known  submarines  were  present. 

November  2S.  —  The  Berhn  Taqehlalt 
charges  that  the  Poles  after  capturing 
Lemberg,  the  Galician  capital,  sacked 
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the  Jowish  quarter  and  slauf^litcrcd 
several  thousand  persons. 
Official  announcement  is  made  in  Lon- 
don that  during  tho  Avar  Great  Britain 
actuall\'  lost  nearly  1,000,(XK)  men, 
killed  or  dead  through  other  causes. 

November  29. — London  reports  that  ap- 
proximately 200  (Jerman  submarines 
were  destroyed  during  tlui  war.  The 
total  num])er  of  all  types  built  l)y  the 
Germans  is  estimated  at  ;'>()(). 

Austria-Tfungary  lost  4,(X)0,(K)0  killc'd 
and  wounded  during  tlie  war,  states  a 
Copenhagen  disi)a1eh.  Tho  number 
killed  was  800,000. 

November  30. — Wasliington  announces 
that  four  entire  divisions  and  major 
units  of  eight  other  divisi(jns,  totaling 
3,4.^1  officers  and  79,()();i  men,  have 
been  designated  by  General  Pershing 
for  an  early  return  home.  New  figures 
of  American  Army  casualties  show  a 
total  of  262,093,  exclusive  of  prisoners. 
London  reports  casualties  in  tlio  Royal 
Air  forces  from  Aj)ril,  when  they  were 
amalgamated,  to  November  11  were: 
killed,  2,680;  wounded,  missing,  and 
prisoners,  4,909. 

A  diplomatic  dispatch  from  Saloniki  to 
Washington  declares  that  oHicial  Ger- 
man and  Turkish  statistics,  which  were 
seen  by  a  foriiu'r  oHicer  in  the  Ottoman 
Navy,  gave  tlie  num})er  of  Armenians 
deported  from  their  hom(>s  as  1,394,3.')0, 
of  whom  1,0.j4,.)")0  were  later  murdered. 

December  2. — Official  announcement  of 
the  surrender  of  4,433  German  troojjs 
who  Avere  driven  out  of  GeniiiMi  P'ast 
Africa  is  made  at  Laurenco  jNlarquez, 
Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Copenhagen  reports  tho  arrival  of  a 
British  fleet  at  Ijibau,  in  C'ourland,  on 
the  Baltic. 

FOREIGN 

NoAcmber  27. — ^Cardinal  IMercicr,  Primate 
of  Belgium,  declart>s  that  forty-nine 
Belgian  priests  Avere  tortured  and  put  to 
death  by  the  Germans  during  the 
occupation. 

NoAember  28. — Lima  reports  that  the 
Cabinet  and  Senate  have  approved  tho 
pi'otest  to  C^hile  against  the  anti- 
Peru  Aian  riots  at  Iquique  and  that  an 
indemnity  Avill  be  demanded. 

IMelbourno  reports  that  tlie  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  has  prest 
through  the  bill  imposing  a  30  per 
cent,  adtlitional  income  tax. 

November  29. — Dispatches  i-eceived  at 
Buenos  Aires  say  hostile  numifestations 
continue  in  Aarious  cities  of  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia.  It  is  reported  that 
tho  PeruAian  and  Boli\ian  govern- 
ments haAe  decidtMl  to  recpiest  tiie 
Peace  Conference  to  pass  upon  tho 
Taena  and  Arica  controAersj'. 

NoA'cmber  30.— Bu(>nos  Aires  gets  news 
of  a  Chilean  cruiser  being  sent  to  su))- 
press  new  riots  at  Antofagasta,  and 
that  tAvo  army  diAisions  are  ordered 
mobilized. 

The  Parliamentai-y  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  reports  Great  Britain's  na- 
tional debt  oulstandiug  on  September 
30  Avas  $34,375,000,000. 

December  1. — After  EuA'cr  Pasha,  former 
Turkish  INlinisler  of  War,  l(>ft  Con- 
stantinople, states  a  Geneva  dispatch, 
the  disappearance  of  $11().()0(),()00  of 
public  funds  in  Aarioiis  banks  was  no- 
ticed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Labor  party 
in  London  resolutions  were  adopted 
denuinding  the  immediate'  releas(>  of  all 
l>olitical  prisoTU^rs  aiul  calling  President 
Wilson's  attention  to  the  " urgent  need 
of  justice"  in  the  case  of  'riiomas  J. 
ISlooney. 

December  2. — Renter's  reports  that  from 
the  beginning  of   the  Avar  to  tlu>  end  of 
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1017,  the  Turks  doportfd  2,140,000 
(Jrcoks  and  Arrnonians,  of  whom  9(X),- 
000  Armenians  and  7(X),(XX)  f  Jrooks  were 
massacred  and  200,(XXJ  mobilized  CJ reeks 
were  put  to  death  or  died  of  their  suf- 
ferings. Greek  propt^rty  taken  by  the 
Turks  is  valued  at  $000,fX)0,(XX). 
A  Santiago  dispatch  states  that  Chilean 
army  reserv^es  have  been  recalled  to  the 
colors  and  that  naval  command(;rs  have 
been  ordered  to  Santiago  for  a  con- 
ference. 

DOMESTIC 

November  26. — The  Shipi)ing  Board  an- 
nounces the  refusal  of  the  Clovcrnnicnt 
to  approve  the  proi)osed  transfer  of 
the  vessels  under  British  registry  owned 
by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Corporation  to  a  British  syndicate. 
The  Government  offers  to  take  over  the 
ownership  of  these  vessels  upon  the 
terms  of  the  British  offer. 

San  Francisco  reports  that  approximately 
500,000  workers  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  action  favoring  a  strike  for 
the  release  of  Thomas  J.  Mooney. 

The  Alien  Property  Custodian  seizes 
fourteen  enemy-owned  seats  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  cotton  ex- 
changes, and  other  boards. 

A  so-called  curfew  ordinance  to  keep  all 
children  under  sixteen  off  the  streets 
after  9  o'clock  in  the  winter  and  10 
o'clock  in  the  summer  is  passed  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Aldermen. 

November  27. — Frank  P.  Walsh,  joint 
chairman  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  declares  that  the  only  hope  for  a 
safe,  orderly  national  development  is 
in  the  maintenance  of  present  wage 
levels  and  continuous  inii^rovemcnt  of 
labor  conditions. 

Recent  riotous  attacks  on  Socialist  gath- 
'  erings  by  soldiers  and  sailors  in  New 
York  City  impel  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner to  inform  the  Mayor  that  the 
Eoliee  will   stop   rioting,   even  if   they 
ave  to  use  machine  guns  on  the  uni- 
formed men. 

November  28. — Yielding  to  "the  urgent 
appeal  of  the  President,"  Governor 
Stephens  of  California  commutes  the 
death  sentence  of  Thomas  J.  Mooney 
to  imprisonement  for  life. 

Washington  announces  that  the  Food 
Administration  will  conduct  an  inten- 
sive food-conservation  campaign  next 
week  so  that  300,000.000  hungry  people 
in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  may  be 
fed. 

Vice-President  Marshall  announci's  that 
he  will  remain  in  Washington  during 
the  President's  absence  in  Europe. 

November  29. — The  War  Department 
states  that  conscientious  objectors  who 
were  furloughed  to  farms  will  not  be 
demobilized  with  those  at  army  camps 
unless  their  civilian  employers  can  dis- 
pense with  their  services.  The  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  (^orps  is  to  be 
demobilized  by  January  1. 

It  cost  $5,645,000,000  to  run  the  Amer- 
ican Army  during  the  year  ended 
J\ine  30,  reports  the  Federal  Treas- 
urer; the  Navy  cost  -SI, 368,000,000,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  civil  government 
proper  amounted  to  $1,516,000,0(X). 
The  Sliipping  Board  spent  .'8;S62,- 
000,000.  and  .«181.(KK),000  was  paid  out 
in  pensions,  making  the  grand  total 
«9,572.0{K),0(X). 

Labor  leaders  in  New  York  decide  to 
l)(>gin  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  tiie 
liberation  of  Thomas  .).  Mooney,  and 
the  lutornational  Workers'  Defense 
League  pushes  the  agitation  for  a 
general  strike  on  DcviMuber  9  as  a 
demonstration  against  the  California 
Governor's  failun>  to  pardon  Mooney. 

November  30. — Brewing  of  beer  and  other 
malt  beverages  stops  throughout  the 
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country  at  midnight.  Twelve  hundred 
breweries,  employing  api)roxijfiately 
81,000  men,  are  now  out  of  business. 
The  Treasury  Customs  Bureau  announces 
the  removal  of  harbor  restrictions  im- 
posed under  the  Espionage  Act. 

December  1. — The  Maurrlanin  arrives  at 
New  York  with- the  first  detaehment 
of  returning  American  troops,  4,060 
strong,  the  majority  being  members  of 
aero  squadrons. 
The  New  "\'ork  Police  Department  an- 
nounces the  formation  of  an  aviation 
section,  which  is  the  iirst  a(;rial  police 
organization  in  tlu^  world. 

Food-conservation  week  is  ushered  in 
with  the  reading  in  churches,  colleges, 
schools,  and  other  institutions  of  a 
message  from  Mr.  Hoover  calling  ujion 
the  American  peojjle  to  "demonstrate 
not  only  their  ability  to  assist  in 
establishing  jx'ace  on  earth,  V)ut  also 
their  consecration,  by  self-denial,  to  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity." 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
called  by  the  American  Alliance  of 
Labor  and  Democracy,  Samuel  (Jomp- 
ers  announced  the  following  <;hief 
planks  in  labor's  reconstruction  pro- 
gram: "No  industrial  autocracy,  no 
reduction  of  wages,  no  lengthening  of 
hours." 

December  2. — President  Wilson  gives  Con- 
gress his  views  on|  the  i)art  the  f!ov- 
ernment  should  play  in  after-the-war 
<lomestic  problems. 

The  State  Department  requests  citizens 
and  concerns  who  suffered  losses 
through  German  submarine  warfare  to 
file  accurate  accounts  of  the  same  with 
the  Department  before  .Januarj-  1. 

The  majority  of  the  Privileges  .  and 
Elections  Committee  of  the  Senate 
recommends  dismissal  of  the  proceed- 
ings involving  disloyalty  charges  against 
Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin. 

Departmental  estimates  presented  to 
Congress  give  the  Government's  out- 
lay in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  beginning 
July  1  next,  as  .$7,443,415,8.38.  Of 
this  amount  $5,212,000,0(X)  will  go  to 
the  War  and  Navv  departments, 
$893,000,000  to  pav  interest  on  'war- 
debt,  and  $579,000,000  for  continuing 
the  Isuilding  of  a  merchant  marine. 

The  Federal  Trade  Comnnssion,  in  a 
supplemental  report  to 'Congress,  charge 
Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Morris  & 
Co.,  Wilson  (^ompany.  Inc.,  and  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Company  with  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
controlling  the  sale  of  live  stock  and 
fresh  meats. 

December  3. — At  a  meeting  in  Blooming- 
ton  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor 
launches  a  labor  party  to  comi>ete 
with  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
at  the  polls. 

The  Food  Administration  n-nioves  all 
restrictions  on  sugar  consumjition  in 
public  eating  establishments. 

The  Senate  Military  Committee  is  in- 
formed by  General  March  that  (u-neral 
Pershing  is  selecting  units  for  the 
occuipational  forc(>  of  l.*2.")0,(XX)  nu>n 
and  that  all  the  other  soldiers  in  Kran<'e 
will  be  brought  home  as  rapidly  as 
shipping  can  be  pro^^ded. 


Ulfiest  Jor  December    II.    I'flH  7.i 


After  (  rossing  the  Bar.  — "  That's  how 
we  do  things  in  tiu>  Army."  sai<l  Tommy, 
pointing  to  a  news-heading  whic'h  bore  the 
words,  "  Five  Hundred  Germans  Drowntnl 
in  Chaujpagne."  "  (iot  nothing  to  beat 
that  in  the  Navy,  I'll  bet." 

"  Oh,  haven't  we';*  "  retorted  his  sjiilor 
friend.  "  My  lad.  that's  nothing  to  get 
excited  about — nothing  at  all..  In  that 
last  little  affair  along  the  Belgian  ci>a,st  we 
sank  three  German  submarines  in  port  !  " 
—TH-Bit^. 
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BETIER  DAYS   COMING   FOR   THE 
RAILROADS 

"npiIE  question  which  causes  me  the 
J.  greatest  concern,"  said  President 
Wilson  in  his  address  to  Congress  on 
December  2,  "is  the  question  of  the  policy 
to  be  adopted  toward  the  railroads."  He 
added  that  he  "frankly  turned  to  Congress 
for  counsel,  and  said  he  had  "  no  confident 
judgment  of  liis  own."  Xor  did  he  see  how 
any  thoughtful  man  could  have  who  knew 
anything  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem, 
as  it  W'as  a  problem  which  had  still  to  be 
studied,  and  without  bias  or  prejudice. 

A  few  days  before  the  President  made 
his  speech  Laurence  Beech,  in  The  Finan- 
cial World,  remarked  that  "just  w^hen  it 
seemed  that  confidence  was  being  restonjd 
to  railroad  security  holders,  confusion 
has  been  thrown  again  into  their  ranks." 
A  few  Avceks  before  the  consideration  which 
dominated  the  stock  market  had  been  that 
peace  "would  bring  relief  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial kind  to  the  carriers,  through  a 
reduction  of  their  operating  costs."  But 
this  had  since  been  obscured  suddenly  by 
thoughts  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in 
the  unscrambling  process  W'hen  the  roads 
were  returned  to  their  private  owners 
and  by  the  specter  of  labor  troubles,  both 
of  which  were  "greatly  complicated  by 
uncertainty  as  to  when  the  Government 
would  relinquish  control,  and  as  to  what, 
in  the  meantime,  would  be  its  program  of 
operation." 

More  important  than  the  resignation 
of  Secretary  McAdoo  was  a  pronounce- 
ment by  Samuel  Gompers  lo  the  effect 
that  organized  labor  "would  brook  no 
reduction  in  wages  after  the'  war,"  and 
the  starting,  by  owners  of  railroad  securi- 
ties, of  an  aggressive  agitation  "for  the 
immediate  return  of  the  properties  to 
their  owners."  Representatives  of  the 
latter  movement  had  opened  their  cam- 
paign with  "a  A'olley  of  ominous  state- 
ments, purporting  to  warn  railroad  secur- 
ity-holders against  the  dangers  of  unifica- 
tion and  the  impairment  of  the  railroads' 
credit  positions  if  Govermuent  operation 
was  prolonged."  In  these  circumstances 
railroad  stockholders  "conjured  up  a 
vision  of  themselves  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  blue  sea."  Generalh',  they 
failed  to  perceive  that  "the  final  solution 
of  tlieir  problems  is  now  more  certain,  if 
anything,  than  ever."  Mr.  Beech  then 
outlined,  reasons  for  his  faith  that  much 
better  days  are  ahead  for  the  roads: 

"It  is  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  the  rail- 
roads be  maintained  by  the  Government 
and  returned  to  their  owners  in  snbslan- 
tially  as  complete  eqiiiinnent  as  when  they 
were  taken  over  as  a  war-measure.  Xor 
is  it  the  intent  of  the  law  to  impair  their 
strategic  value  to  their  owners.  At  the 
same  time  the  organized  campaign  for 
the  immediate  return  of  the  roads, 
while  characterized  somewhat  by  alarmist 
methods,  now  that  it  is  not  hampered  by 
l)atri()tic  considerations,  should  have  the 
effect  of  giving  helpful  publicity  to  the 
weak  points  of  government  control,  and 
should  act  as  a  buffer  against  the  improper 
extension  or  abuse  of  powers  now  delegated 
to  the  Railroad  Administration. 

"If  the  campaign  succeeds  in  bringing 
about  an  early  nt urn  to  private  control, 
only  to  have  the  roads  face  worse  difficulties 
thiin  now,  th(>  results  will  iiuieed  be  re- 
grettable. But  that  is  hardly  probable, 
because  the  best  efforts  of  some  of  the  brain- 
iest and  ablest  railroad  men  in  the  nation 


are  being  devoted  to  the  development 
of  plans  for  a  new  order  of  things.  Since 
these  men  are  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Government,  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
premature  or  ill-advised  program  will  be 
adopted. 

"Once  back  in  private  hands,  the  great- 
est problems  remaining  to  be  dealt  with 
will  be  labor's  wages,  and  rates.  These 
are  so  interrelated  that  the  solution  of  one 
entails  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
other.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  in 
future  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion will  force  a  radical  reduction  in  rates 
unless  such  reduction  is  compatible  with  a 
reduction  in  labor's  w*ages,  as  well  as  with 
decreased  operating  expenses  in  other 
directions. 

"Enlightened  public  opinion  is  the  best 
guaranty  of  more  hberal  treatment  of 
both  these  questions.  The  public  will  no 
longer  support  a  policy  of  starvation  com- 
pensation for  the  services  it  expects  the 
railroads  to  render.  In  this  respect  the 
circumstances  which  demanded  that  the 
Government  take  over  the  railroads  upon 
our  entrance  into  the  war  have  had  a  most 
fortunate  reaction.  The  public  now  rec- 
ognizes that  the  roads  were  brought  to  a 
perilous  credit  position  by  the  refusal  to 
grant  them  a  living  wage,  and  that  they 
were  not  only  prevented  thereby  from 
developing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  ef- 
ficiency of  their  service,  but  that  new 
capital  was  prevented  from  going  into  new 
railroad  enterprises,  which  would  have 
aided  in  the  further  exploitation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  country's  natural  wealth 
and  industrial  resources. 

"The  changed  attitude  of  the  public  is, 
in  fact,  the  key  to  the  whole  future  of  the 
railroads.  If  competition  is  not  throttled, 
the  fascination  of  the  railroad  field  will  still 
hold  in  it  men  of  the  highest  executive 
ability  and  creative  genius.  Such  men 
are  now  admittedly  at  the  head  of  our 
transportation  systems.  They  are  the 
type  of  men  more  interested  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  create  efficiency  and  develop  new 
territory  than  in  the  stock  market.  The 
old  order  of  things  has  passed  out,  and 
while  the  methods  by  which  its  evils  were 
supprost  may  not  have  been  the  best,  they 
have  at  least  proved  effective  and,  haj)- 
pily,  have  given  rise  to  a  new  order. 

"It  is  the  desire  of  the  many  thousands 
of  people,  the  owners  of  seventeen  billions 
of  railroad  .securities,  to  see  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  railroad  credit  which  they  realize 
may  bo  best  accomphshed  through  pri\  ate 
initiative.  And  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
great  part  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try to  avoid  goA'ernment  ownersliip  and 
to  see  an  intelligent  regulation  of  railroad 
affairs  that  will  promote  the  highest  ef- 
ficiency of   our   transportation   systems. 

"Out  of  the  war  it  seems  that  this 
changed  sentiment  has  come,  and  while 
the  solution  of  the  whole  problem  pre- 
sents a  nuiltitude  of  complexities  and  will 
doubtless  be  attended  with  many  periods 
of  unctM'tainty,  I  believe  that  the  present  is 
auspicious  for  investment  in  high-grade 
railroad  stocks.  The  stock  market  is  re- 
flecting an  exaggerated  view  of  the  out- 
come of  the  more  recent  developments. 
Many  rail  stocks  at  this  writing  are  down 
from  ten  to  twelve  points  from  their  high- 
est levels  of  the  year,  and  from  the  tech- 
nical market  st«,n<l point  their  position  has 
been  greatl.v  improved. 

■'The  recommendation  to  buy  rails  for 
investment,  and  probable  generous  en- 
hancement in  market  value,  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  stocks  of  companies  which 
ha\e  demonstrated  their  earning  power 
year  in  and  year  out;  companies  whose 
managements  have,  through  sheer  force 
of  extraordinary  operating  efficiency,  kept 
their  properties  in  good  physical  condition, 
and  companies  whose  territories  are  cap-  • 
able  of  further  development." 
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HOME! 


To  you.  Our  Beloved  Boys,  a  welcome  home! 

Our  hearts  are  overflowing,  not  only  with  the 
affection  of  blood  ties,  but  with  respect,  gratitude 
and  admiration.  You  bring  back  to  us  -^your  fathers 
and  mothers— a  glorious  and  enduring  Peace,  which, 
fighting  with  our  inspired  Allies,  you  won  with 
your  courage,  your  brains,  and  your  brawn. 

Such  is  your  Achievement.  And  now  let  us  turn 
from  War  to  the  Work  and  Responsibilities  of  Peace. 
We  Americans  have  a  gigantic  task  before  us.  It 
is  our  job  to  clear  away  the  wreckage  of  War,  to 
rebuild  and  reorganize  half  the  World.  And  with 
you  home  c^ain,  with  your  broad  shoulders  ahd 
courage  and  energy,  we  can  do  it.  We  must  do  it. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  need  tell  you  this:  while 
you  fought  so  magnificently  with  bayonet  and 
machine'gun  in  the  trench,  we,  American  Industry, 
here  at  home  fought  for  you  beside  lathe  and  drill' 
Dress — to  hearten,  strengthen  and  arm  you  for  the 


Inevitable  Victory.  How  effectively  American 
Industry  met  the  test  is  for  you,  our  Beloved  Boys, 
to  tell  us.  Yours  is  the  greater  glory,  brilliantly 
won,  abundantly  deserved.  But  now  that  we  have 
you  home  again  we  need  you.  We  need  you  at  home 
as  sorely  as  we  needed  you  in  France.  We  need 
you  to  carry  to  fulfillment  the  plans  and  destiny 
and  responsibility  of  American  Industr>'^  To  help 
you  Win  the  War  we  built  new  factories,  increased 
our  manufacturing  facilities  enormously,  developed 
new  visions  of  engineering,  new  conceptions  of  the 
needs  and  markets  of  the  PeaccTime  World. 

We  need  you  now  to  hold  in  Peace  the  Supreme 
Place  which  you  have  won  for  us  in  War. 

Let  us  work  together.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  we 
will  march  on  to  the  fulfillment  of  America's  InduS' 
trial  Destiny.   "Let's  Go!" 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  L.  S.  A. 
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Winning  a 
continuous  road  battle 


THE  road  is  the  wheel's  worst  enemy.  From  the 
first  turn  of  a  wheel — as  it  carries  its  load  on  the 
road-way — from  the  moment  of  contact —  the  road 
begins  a  constant,  grueling  attack.  Every  stone,  every 
rut,  every  hump  or  bit  of  uneven  surface  means  a 
blow  at  the  life  of  the  wheel. 

Man  has  smoothed  out  the  rough  spots^ —  he  has 
brushed  away  the  stones — he  has  labored  with  brain 
and  brawn  to  curb  this  evil.  But  smooth  roads  wear 
rough  —  paved  streets  crumble  —  and  always  the 
pounding  and  striking  continues. 

And  in  recent  years,  as  the  motor  truck  has  grown  in 
importance,  it  has  placed  new  burdens  on  the  already 
over-worked  wheel.  Massive  trucks  with  heavy  loads 
must  travel  at  high  speed  to  help  carry  the  world's 
commerce  on  schedule  time. 

The  constant  jolts  and  jars  of  the  road  have  been 
multiplied  over  and  over  again  as  truck  tonnage  has 
grown  and  as  speed  has  increased.  The  added  pres- 
sure of  heavy  loads,  the  continuous  blows  of  rough 
and  worn-out  roads  have  demanded  a  truck  wheel 
that  is  resilient  and  light,  yet  strong  and  durable. 


for    the 

Dayton 

the  spate. 


And  now  comes  the  Dayton  Steel  Wheel — a  wheel 
that  meets  all  these  requirements.  An  achievement 
of  science — it  has  mastered  the  road  problems  of  the 
motor  truck. 

Here  is  a  wheel  that  is  never  out  of  round — that  can 
develop  no  flats  to  hammer  the  bearings  and  tires. 
A  wheel  that  is  impervious  to  conditions  of  climate 
—  a  wheel  that  is  resilient  to  dissipate  road  shocks 
— one  that  has  strength  to  bear  all  burdens — endur- 
ance that  out-lives  the  truck — lightness  that  adds  to 
carrying  capacity. 

That  is  the  Dayton  Steel  Wheel.  That  is  the  wheel 
which  is  winning  a  continuous  motor  truck  road  battle. 

Now  that  the  war  is  won,  our  out-put  will  again  be  at 
the  disposal  of  all  commercial  truck  makers.  Our 
folder,  "The  Final  Motor  Truck  Wheel  and  Why" 
tells  the  wheel  story  in  an  interesting  way.  May  we 
send  you  a  copy  ? 


The  Dayton  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Main  Office  and  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Detroit 
Chicago 


New   York 
Cincinnati 


Steel  THlcH  ^jil^els 


PATENTED 
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AUTOMOBILE  STOCKS  IN  WAR-TIMES 
AND  AFfER 

Just  what  the  effect  of  an  end  to  the 
war  has  been  on  autoinohil*!  stocks  was 
recently  discust  by  The  Financial  World. 
These  stocks,  at  least  such  of  them  as  an; 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  -Kxchan^fc, 
"have  been  quite  acti*'e  and  in  stronf^ 
demand  for  a  considerable  jx'riod,  with 
just  profit-taking  enough  by  professional 
traders  to  give  the  market  an  uncertain 
appearance  at  times."  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  writer  believes  that  a  record' 
of  the  price  movements  in  the  last  two 
months  is  especially  interesting  "in  con- 
nection with  general  expressions  in  the 
auto  trade  that  a  great  revival  in  auto- 
niobilo  manufacturing  is  in  prospect." 
Many  of  the  companies  which  have  been 
engaged  in  war-work,  and  were  rapidly 
getting  on  a  100  per  cent.  war-i)roduetion 
basis  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  have 
been  "revising  their  plans  for  a  resumption 
of  production  on  a  bigger  scale  than  ever 
in  order  to  catch  up  with  the  demand, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  very  great  this 
winter  for  next  season's  business."  While 
some  cancellations  of  government  truck 
orders  have  been  anticipated  by  the  trade 
and  some  little  disappointment  has  oc- 
curred over  the  order  allowing  car-makers 
to  resume  on  only  a  75  per  cent,  basis, 
when  90  to  100  per  cent,  was  expected, 
it  is  believed  that  "a  further  release  will 
be  allowed  later  on."  The  writer  then 
says: 

"The  improvement  in  auto  shares  began 
in  late  September,  the  following  advances 
ill  the  leading  issues  having  occurred  be- 
tween September  30  and  November  12, 
on  which  latter  date  the  stock  market  be- 
gan to  register  its  opinion  of  the  armistice 
terms  which  were  signed  the  day  before: 

•  Sept.  SO  Nov.  IS    Advance 

Chandler  Motor 86  104i^  18!', 

Cencral  Motors 117  129^  125^ 

(icncral  Motors  pfd 78^  85H  O^/s 

Goodrich  B.  F 46'/^  58  IVyi 

Kcllv-Springficld  Tire 46H  553^  OJi 

l,ec  Rubber  &  Tire 19  2014,  1!4 

Maxwell  Motor 27J<i  41  13^ 

Maxwell  Motor  1st  pfd 58  m%  ll'i 

Maxwell  Motor  2d  pfd 22^  28»^  6'  ^ 

I'ierie-Arrow 39^  49  0»:( 

Pierce-Arrow  pfd 98  102!-^  44 

Saxon  Motor 6  14  S 

Ktudebaker 49^  68^  Wi 

White  Motors '46^  48  l'.. 

Willys-Overland t20^  28J:C  8-;l 

*$50  par  value.    t$25  par  value. 

"The  further  course  of  the  mark(>t  for 
these  stocks  will  be  governed  largely  by 
the  reports  they  make  with  respect  to 
the  profits  made  on  war-business  and  how 
much  they  will  have  to  write  off  for  w(>ar 
and  t<^ar  of  war-machinery,  and  also  the 
future  of  the  industry  will  depend  much 
on  the  course  of  the  industrial  swing  from 
war  to  peace  conditions.  Should  there  be 
any  considerable  unsettlement,  with  labor 
unrest,  and  business  should  hesitate,  tlien 
the  boom  in  auto  manufacturing  would 
probably  receive  a  check.  It  is  too  soon 
yet  to  express  more  than  a  cautious  opinion 
that  the  outlook  is  fairly  promising." 

AS  TO  A  REVIVAL  IN  BUILDING 

With  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  building  materials  and  a  i)romised 
increase  in  •  the  supply  of  labor  by  dis- 
charges from  the  Army  and  the  ending  of 
outdoor  activities,  such  as  farming,  lirail- 
street's  reports  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
prospect  for  acti\ities,  long  represt.  in 
the  direction  of  ordiiuiry  building.  Much 
speculatfon  has  occurred  as  to  the  amount 
of  building  that  will  be  possibli>  in  .some 
sections  at  onc(\  in  others  not  before 
spring.  KtTorts  ha\e  Immmi  made  to  arri\'e 
at  an  approximation  of  the  amount  in- 
volved,   but    they    have    been    met    by 
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DddgeBrdthers 

BUSINESS  CAR 


It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  business  re- 
quiring delivery  at  all,  v^hich  could 
not  make  profitable  use  of  this  un- 
usually economical  car 


Dodge  Brothers  built  it  soundly 
and  simply  with  the  idea  of 
rendering  maximum  service  at 
a   minimum  of  operating  cost. 


The  haulage  cost  is  unusually  low 


Bodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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THE  Comfort  Bed  brings  ease  to  illness — 
hastens  recove«|i-— gh  cslife  n  new  meanins  to 
chronic  invalids — saves  those  who  nurse  from  the 
wearing  care  of  bedwcnry  demands.    A  child  can  change  the 


Self-Iockinii.  worm  screw 
prinriolo  c.innot  :'<lip.  jar 
or  cause  arciilcntui  shook. 


Comfort  Bed  to  the  hundreds  of  possible  position*,  without  re 
movinK  the  patient,  without  jar  or  shock.     No  possibility  of  acci 
al  slips.     If  you  know   of  one  who  must  endure  tedious  days  in 
bed,  send  in  the  address  fci  kindness  sake     if  possible,  name  nri  » 
diess  of  physician.    COMFORT  MFG.  CO.,  Drpt.  L.  MiUisket.  WU. 
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"Wben  brush  meeta  Brush,  it's  the  Whiting-Adams  Vulcan  Rubber  Cemented  that  wins" 

All  Brush  Users  Find  WhitiNG-AdaMS 

Tnde  VULCAN  Mark 

Rubber  Cemented 

Perfect  in  CoBatmction,  Supe- 
rior in  Quality.  Ererlaiatinc  in 
wear.  Always  Suit — Nerer  Fail 

Send  for  iiluatrated  literature  telling  about  Wkitiag-Adama  Bruah*t 
Manufactured  by 

JOHN  L.  WHITING  -J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON.  U.  S.  A. 
Bruah  MaDufacturera  for  Orcr  One  Hondred  Ycart 

Wliltlnf-iduni  BrothM  lwsrdc<3  Ck'l.i  Mr<'.Kl    il.r  1.  (hr>i  ><rarJ  »l  rkcust  r>riAr  Kijvwittea.  Itll 
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BRUSHES 


Hi.iiw.iw     iiM  i.ij  '  1.    1."  Ji  r-'fTWTT'myt 


?^^IWU!l<|iWlik  M  ■"  jh^ 


TWO  TYPES 


IN  CANADA  $2  15 


Mfiil  in  <-(nip^)n.  (jr  write 

The  Outlook  Co.,  Cleveland, 

O. 

Enclosed  find  check  or  M.  O. 

SI. 50  for  ri  OutlooK  Regular 

n  OiitlooK  Special. 

for 

Name       ,.    . 

Address 

Dealer's  Name  and  Address 

Look  Ahead  Into  the  Storm! 

Let  it  storm,  you  can  look  ahead!  With  one  sweep  of  your  OutlooK,  the 
windshield  is  clean  as  a  whistle.  Raindrops,  snow  or  mist  disappear  as  if  by 
magic.  Once  you've  attached  an  OutlooK  Windshield  Cleaner  to  your  car, 
you're  always  sure  of  a  clear  view  ahead — risks  of  skidding 'or  accident  due 
to  poor  vision  are  eliminated. 

The  OutlooK  Fits  Your  Car 


There's  an  OutlooK  to  fit  your  windshield. 
One  type — OutlooK  Regular — attaches 
to  the  frame  in  two  minutes.  The  other 
type  —  OutlooK  Special — attaches 
through  the  glass.  Made  expressly  for  all 
closed  cars  and  fits  open  cars  as  well.  The 
OutlooK  has  the  exclusive  rubber  roller 
which  insures  easy,  one-hand  operation, 
and  a  uniform  sweep  of  the  glass. 


Absolutely  Guaranteed 

The  OutlooK  Windshield  Cleaner  at  $1 .50 
is  unquestionably  the  most  reasonably 
priced,  yet  most  essential,  of  accessories. 
And  it's  absolutely  guaranteed.  Buy  an 
Ouf/ooKof  your  dealer,  or  of  us  direct  if 
he  cannot  supply  you.  Ten  days  later,  if 
you're  not  satisfied,  return  it  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Do  it  today — it 
may  prevent  an  accident  tomorrow. 


The  Outlook  Co.,  5524  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

OUTLOOK 
WINDSHIELD  CLEANER  1% 

WITH  THE  RUBBER  ROLLER-ATYPE  FOR  EVERY  CAR 
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■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

outive    Accoantanta    command    bit?   flalarics. 
lousanda    of    ftrma    necil    them.       Only    2,600 
Certified    I'ublic    Accountant's  in  U.  S.      Many 
arc   earnin^r  $;i,00()   to  ;fIO,000  a  year.      Wo 
train  you   thoroly  by   mail    in  spare  time  for 
C.  P.  A.  cxaminationa  orexccutive  account- 
ing positions.      Knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
unnecessary    to    beprin— wo    prepare    you 
from  the  prround  up.    Our  courae  and  ser- 
vice aro  under  the  supervision  of  William 
B.   Castenholz.    A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Fortnor 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of 
ItlinotB,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  C.    P-    A'e, 
ineludint;  memberfl  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountanta.    Low  tuition  fee— easy 
tenrifl.     Write  now  f^ir  inforrnation  and  free 

LaisALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  1252-HAA  Chicago 

"World's  Greatest  Extenaion  University" 


IN  SODAY^S 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters. No  "positions"— no"rulcel  lines"— no  "shad- 
ing" —  no  "word-^iftns"  —  no  "colli  notes."  Speedy, 
prnctical  myniem  that  cun  b«  Irnmed  in  30  dnyn  of  homo  Btudy. 
utiliziDK  Bporo  timo.    For  full  descriptivo  matter,  f rco,  addrcca 

Cliicaijo  Correspondence  Scbools,  930  Unity  BHc.  Chicago,  III. 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  lio\v  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.    Cloth,  J1.08  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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Play  while 


you  Pay 


ANY  violin  ill  Q\ir  now  ratidoir  will  ho  Kent  you  nn 
trial.  After  you  havu  pliiyid  il  a  full  week  you 
mnv  either  return  it.  or  pav  tlie  low  dirrct  pnco  in 
email  monthly  payment.'".    Trial  costs  you  nolliiiiK. 

ifnkrrx.of 
Viuhns 


"WURUTZER 


coo 
Yearn 

Dnoqualcd  collection  of  old  mastors  and  (Ino  modern  tIoIIp 


Write  for  Nciv  Catalog  fr'c&,^"«r"k 

haraof  fii  r  vir.lln»  ot  all  prirrs.     ("atjilOK  frc».  no  ubllKalioo. 
Send  your  r: nn*  and  address  today. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzcr  Co..  Prpi.tuo!) 
S.  W.lMih  A»e..  Chicago.  Ill.-E.  «th  St..CiociiiBiH.  O. 


Then  you'll  know  •why 
the  ashman's  hardest 
knocks  can't  dent  or 
batter  Witt's  Can  and 
Pail,  vhy  they  outla.st 
several  of  the  ordinary 

plain  steel  kind.  Witt's  Can  and  Tail  are  made  of 

heavy  (galvanized  pteol  with  deop  eorruRations  L'f^timofl 

Btrontjcr  than  plain  steol.     Special 

IlKhl-littinn  lid  makcn  Witt's  fire-. 

dojr-,  and  odor-proof.  Foursizesof 

ran;  three  sizes  of  pail.   Huy  Witt's 

:ind  save  money.    Write  for  booklet 

and  name  of  Witt  dealer  in  town. 
THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 

Dsp«.D-6  Cincinnati.  0. 

/»'it-  for  tht  YrUow  f>I^cI 


'Witts 


WITTS 

CAN  & 
PAI  L 


[\tfitis 


difficulties.  Architects,  builders,  and  other 
members,  of  allied  trades  and  industries 
are  still  in  the  Army  in  great  numbers  and 
many  arc  overseas,  while  high  prices  and 
scarcity  of  materials  still  "render  imme- 
diate Avork  on  this  line  hard  to  forecast, 
even  if  money  supplies  were  easily  oli- 
tainable  and  this  stage  of  the  season  wore 
loaned  to  building  activity,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  remark,  it  does  not  just  at 
present."  From  the  efforts  made  to  ap' 
I)roximate  something  along  this  line, 
lirafhtreeV s  has  collected  estimates,  highly 
tentative  tho  they  are.  It  says  of  this 
information: 

"Briefly  stated,  reports  from  about  one 
hundred  cities  of  the  United  States  show 
a  total  contemplated  expenditure,  some  of 
it  this  fall,  but  most  of  it  next  spring,  of 
.'?473,000,()(K)  of  house,  office,  warehouse, 
.school,  and  factory  l)uildiug.  This  (l<ws 
not  seem  to  include  any  government  wtjrk 
at  camps,  which  are,  most  of  them,  out- 
side of  the  .towns,  nor  does  it  necessarily 
cover  any  delayed  government  building, 
such  as  post-offices  or  other  Federal  struc- 
tures. As  to  the  latter,  it  might  be  noted 
that  the  Government  will  sliortly  ask  for 
bids  upon  some  S12,0(X),(KX)  of  structures, 
and  the  supervising  architect  of  the  Trea- 
sury is  reported  in  the  newspapers  as  say- 
ing that  his  bureau  expects  to  place  con- 
tracts for  115  Federal  buildings  through  the 
coming  %vinter,  calling  for  an  average  ex- 
penditure of  $500,000,  and  which  a  simple 
sum  in  arithmetic  will  prove  to  cost 
$57,500,000. 

"With  the  above  figures  as  a  basis,  it 
does  not  seem  unduly  optimistic  to  say  that 
something  like  $.>40,(XX),000  expenditure 
for  ordinary  building  is  in  sight  before  or 
during  next  spring.  If  .such  i)roves  to  be 
the  case,  the  vastly  reduced  total  of  1918 
building  will  be  greatly  exceeded.  The 
total  expenditure  at  cities  reporting  reg- 
ularly to  Bradatrcct' s  in  1918  was  lielow 
$400,000,000  for  ten  months,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  almost  irreducible  mini- 
mum, representing  absolutely  necessary 
Iniilding  in  anv  vear.  If  to  this  is  added 
the  $540,0(X),(XX)  apparentl>-  indicated  for 
early  next  year,  a  total  approaching  tho 
record  building  of  1916,  in  e.xcess  of  $1,- 
000,000.000.  is  not  improbable  in  1919. 
How  much  this  may  be  exceeded  depends 
u])on  a  mimber  of  troublous  questions 
having  to  do  with  financing  of  the  enter- 
prises, the  obtaining  of  nuiterials  at  rea- 
sonable i)rices,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
securing  of  adequate  supplies  of  labor  at 
wages  satisfactory  alike  to  builders  and 
their  employees," 


The  Faithful  Nurse.— The  husband  ar- 
rived home  much  later  than  usual  "  from 
the  office."  He  took  off  his  boots  and  stole 
into  the  bedroom.  His  wife  began  to  stir. 
Quickly  the  panic-stricken  man  went  to 
tlie  cradle  of  his  first-born  and  began  to 
rock  it  vigorouslj'. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Robert?  " 
queried  his  wife. 

"  I've  beeiji  sitting  here  for  nearly  two 
hours  trying  to  get  this  baby  to  sleep,"  he 
growled. 

"  Why.  Robert.  I've  got  him  here  in 
bed  with  me,"  replied  his  wife. 

TluMi  there  were  words. — Tit-Bid-. 


"Say  It  with  ('ake."MRs.  Tiad- 
.\HorT — "  Are  you  still  bothered  with  the 
awful  Jioresum  family  coming  to  dine  witti 
you  every  few  evenings?  " 

Mrs.  G.\B.\LOT — "  Oh,  no;  they  finally 
took  the  hint." 

Mrs.  Gadabout — "  What  did  you  say 
to  them?  " 

Mrs.  Gabalot — "  Oh,  nothing  was  said. 
Btit  we  served  sponge  cake  every  time 
they  came." — Indianapolis  Star. 


J     flf        1>CI»    #t<*     »         J^lfii"    .^»       / 


Team- Mates 


He's  always  on  the  job,  because  his 
machine  is  always  on  the  job,  because  the 
motor  keeps  it  on  the  job. 

It  is  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor. 

It  increases  his  pay  by  increasing  his 
efficiency,  by  increasing  output.  He  is 
pleased,  the  foreman  is  pleased,  the  pro- 
duction manager  is  pleased- — ^everybody 
happy. 

It  was  a  good  day  all  'round  when  the 

•liouse  installed  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors. 

Production  has  been  one  hundred  per  cent 

ever  since.     No   idle   machines   or   costly 

shut-downs. 

He  is  one  of  thousands  of  happy  workers 
in  large  and  small  concerns  everywhere 
that  are  Robbins  &  Myers  equipped. 

For  over  twenty-one  years  R&M  Motors 
have  been  maintaining  this  same  efficiency 
and  contentment  standard. 


For  big  machine  or  little — from  1-40  to  30 
horsepower — there's  a  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motor  that  meets  every  exact  and  exacting 
demand. 

Makers  of  the  better  motor -driven, 
labor-saving  appliances  for  the  factory,  office, 
home  and  store  equip  their  product  with 
R&M  Motors  because  of  this  same  quality 
standard. 

A  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  on  any  such 
device  is  a  guarantee  of  like  quality  through- 
out, and  also  of  dependable  operation. 
Look  for  this  motor  on  w  hatever  electrical 
labor-saving  device  you  may  be  considering. 

Power  users,  electrical  appliance  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  find  motors  at  their 
best  in  the  Robbins  &  Myers  line. 

The  Robbins  6c  Myers  Co.,  SpringticlJ,  Ohio 

tor  T-xventy-otif  Ytiin  Makers  of' (Juuliiy  l-anj  unJ  \1otu' , 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


nobbing  &  H^ers 
Motors" 
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Esterbrook's  Extra  Fine 
Elastic  Pen  No.  128 

Accountants,    Bookkeepers,    Record   Clerks  find 
that  Esterbrook's  No.  1 28  give  steady  satisfaction. 

This  popular  pen  is  largely  used  in  entering  and 
filling  out  orders  and  Government  contract  forms, 
because  it  is  so   fine  and   flexible. 


Send  15c  for  Sample  Dozen 

Esterbrook  Pen  Manufacturing  Co. 

4-70  Cooper  St.,  CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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A  Pillow  for  the  Body 

It  is  a  delicious  moment,  certainly,  that  of  being  well  nestled 
in  bed  and  feeling  that  you  shall  drop  gently  to  sleep.  A  gentle 
failure  of  the  perceptions  creeps  over  you;  the  spirit  of  con- 
sciousness disengages  itself  once  more.  The  mind  seems  to 
have  a  balmy  lid  closing  over  it.  The  mysterious  spirit  has  gone 
to  take  its, ail y  rounds." 

Thus  in  his  classic  treatise  on  sleep,  Leigh  Hunt  describes  the 
boon  which  comes  to  those  who  repose  on 


Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 


A  single  batt  of  long  fibre  cotton,  interwoven  and  compressed  by 
air  processes,  constitutes  the  Sealy.  Its  gentle  response  to  every 
curve  of  your  body  removes  hindrances  to  sleep.  This  unique 
mattress  never  requires  remaking. 

Ah  inlfrrsling  booklet,  some  charming  coiieritig  samfles  and 
Iht  name  of  a  Seaiy  dealer  will  be  itn't  you  for  the  asking. 

The  Sealy  Mattress  Co., 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Sugar  Land,  Texas  | 


Willing  to  Sell. — "  What  are  you  taking 
for  your  cold?  " 

"Make  me  an  offer." — Boston  Transcript. 


"  Enfants  Terrible."—"  To  what  branch 
crt'  the  service  do  the  baby  tanks  belong?  " 

"  I  suppose,  to  the  infantry."^BaZ/i- 
jHore  American. 


Not  Even  in  Holland. — We  do  not  sii])- 
pose  that  anjwhere  in  Ihe  wide  world  hy 
this  time  next  year  will  there  be  a  turued-up 
mustache. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 


The  Result.— Dyer— "  Is  Dr.  Deum 
well  up  in  his  profession?  " 

Ryer — "  What  he  doesn't  know  about 
medicine  would  fill  a  cemetery." — Judge. 


Inexpensive  Tonic. — "  What  is  the  best 
appetizer  you  know  of?"  asked  Smith. 

"  The  absence  of  the  price  of  a  meal," 
replied  Jones.  —  Knoxville  Journal  and 
Tribune. 


The  Worst  of  It 

The  Kaiser  is  a  pet  of  fate. 

His  people  he  has  tricked. 
He  merely  has  to  abdicate 

While  bra\er  men  get  licked. 

— Washington  Star. 


Looks    Official    Enough. — Puzzled    In- 

come-Tax  Official — "  And  is  the  separa- 
tion from  your  husband  an  official  one?  " 

Munition  Kate — "  I  dunno  about  '  of- 
ficial.' All  I  knows  is  as  when  'e  comes  to 
our  'ouse  we  calls  the  police  and  they 
chucks  'im  out." — London  Punch. 


A  Sea  Change. — "  Why  did  you  take 
these  fish  from  the  aqujirium?  " 

"  Because  I  was  afraid  the  turtle  might 
eat  them." 

"  Why,  there's  no  turtle  in  there." 

"  Well,  .Johnny  put  his  boat  in  the 
aquarium  and  papa  said  it  turned  turtle." 
— -Brooklyn  Citizen. 


Sometimes. — A  teacher  was  telling  her 
class  little  stories  in  natural  history,  and 
she  asked  if  any  one  could  tell  her  what  a 
ground-hog  was.  Up  went  a  littW'  luuul 
waving  frantically. 

"  Well,  Tommy,  you  may  tell  us  what  a 
ground-hog  is." 

"  Please,  ma'am,  it's  a  sausage." — 
(Ottawa  Evening  Citizen. 


Anything  for  Delay.—"  Private  Blank," 
said  the  Colonel  severely,  reprimanding  a 
doughboy  for  a  minor  breach  of  military 
regulations,  "  what  would  you  do  if  I 
should  tell  you  that  you  were  to  be  shot 
at  sunrise?  " 

"  Gosh,  Colonel,"  replied  the  Yank, 
watching  the  shadow  of  a  grin  steal  over 
his  oflicer's  face,  "  I'd  sure  pray  for  a 
cloudy  day." — Indianapolis  Star. 


Thought    Too    Highly    of   Both.— On    a 

road  in  Belgium  a  Cicrnian  officer  met  a 
boy  leading  a  jackass  and  addrest  him  in  a 
heavy  jovial  fashion  as  follows: 

"  That's  a  fine  jackass  you  have,   my 
son.     What  do  you  call  it?    Albert,  I  bet." 

"  Oh,     no,     officer,"     the    boy    replied.., 
quickly.    *'  I  think  too  highly  of  my  king." 

The    German     scowled     and     returned: 
"  I  hope  you  don't  dare  call  him  William." 

"  Oh.  no,  officer;    I  think   too  highly  of 
my  jackass." — Paris  Liberie. 
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A  Delicate  Query. — Miss  Antique — 
"  1  can  truthfully  say  I  am  single  from 
choice." 

Miss  Caustique — "  Whose  choice?  " — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


His  Sons  Get  a  Move  On 

No  more  the  princelings  move  by  stealth 

To  compass  mischief  vast. 
They've  got  to  travel  for  their  health, 

And  travel  mighty  fast. 

—  Waahington  Slur. 


Cruel  Deception. — "  Poor  Maud  !     SIk; 

|ot    cruelly    deceived    when    she    married 

Lhat  old  man." 
"  Didn't  he  have  any  money?  " 
"  Oh,  5'es,  plenty  of  money,  but  lie  is 

en  years  youfiger  than  he  said  he  was." — 

Boston  Transcript. 


Some  Life. — "  The  army  ^must  l)e  a 
(■rri})le  place,"  said  Aunt  Sainanthy,  look- 
ng  up  from  the  evening  ])aper. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so,  Samanthy  ?  " 
isked  her  dutiful  spou.se. 

"  Why,  jest  think  what  it  must  be  where 
leds  is  bunk  and  meals  is  a  mess." — Waslt- 
ngton  Star. 


Sure  Sign. — "  And  what  did  you  say 
he  patient  did,"  asked  the  doctor,  "  when 
,'ou  ripped  off  the  dressing?  " 

"  Swore,  doctor  !  "  exclaimed  the  nurse. 
'  He  swore  frightfully  !  " 

"  Splendid,  nurse  !  I  reckon  you  can 
et  him  sit  up  to-morrow  !  " — Richmorul 
Times-Dispatch. 


Just  Missed  Perfection. — When  Mrs. 
jangtry  was  at  the  summit  of  her  beaut>- 
md  fame,  she  met  at  a  dinner  an  African 
iing  who  was  visiting  London.  She  did 
ler  best  to  please  the  dusky  monarch  and 
evidently  succeeded,  for  he  said  to  her  as 
,hey  parted:  "  Ah,  madam,  if  heaven  had 
)nly  made  you  black  and  fat,  you  would  be 
rresistible. ' ' — Boston  Transcript. 


That  Flu  Stuff 

If  you  have  a  tummy-ache, 

It's  the  Fill ! 
If  you're  weary  when  you  wake, 

rt's  the  Flu  ! 
Is  yom*  memory  off  the  track? 
Is  your  liver  out  of  whack? 
Are  there  pimples  on  your  back? 

It's  the  Flu  ! 

Are  there  spots  before  vour\evps? 

It's  the  Flu  !  ' 
Aie>  you  fatter  than  some  guys? 

It's  the  Flu  ! 
Do  your  teeth  hurt  when  j'oii  bite? 
Do  you  ever  have  a  fright? 
Do  yoii  want  to  sleep  at  night? 

It's  the  Flu  ! 

Are  you  thirsty  when  \'oii  eat? 

It's  tiie  Flu!" 
Are  you  shaky  on  your  feet  ? 

It's  the  Flu  ! 
If  you  feel  a  little  ill, 
Send  right  off  for  Dr.  Pill, 
He  will  say,  despite  his  skill : 

"  It's  the  Flu  !  " 

He  won't  wait  to  diagnose. 

It's  the  Flu  ! 
Hasn't  time  to  change  his  clothes, 

It's  the  Flu  ! 
For  two  weeks  he's  had  no  rest. 
Has  no  time  to  make  a  test. 
So  he'll  class  you  with  the  rest — 

It's  the  Flu  ! 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


They  Save  Teeth 
Now  in  a  New  Way 

/4ll  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


They  End  the  Film 


Countless  people  are  now  cleaning  their 
teeth  in  a  new  way.  And  modern  dentists 
all  over  America  are  urging  other  people  to 
join  them. 

The  old  ways  proved  inefficient.  As  mil- 
lions know,  they  failed  to  prevent  tooth 
troubles.  Despite  the  tooth  brush,  tartar, 
decay  and  pyorrhea  constantly  became 
more  common. 

Some  years  ago  the  reason  was  discovered. 
It  lies  in  a  film  —  a  slimy  film  —  which  con- 
stantly forms  on  teeth. 

That  film  gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and 
stays.  It  resists  the  tooth  brush,  and  most 
tooth  troubles  are  now  known  to  be  due 
to  it. 


The  film  is  what  discolors,  not  the  teeth. 
It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds  food  subr 
stance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It- 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  And 
many  troubles  besides  tooth  troubles  are 
traced  to  this  germ-breeding  film. 

After  years  of  research,  a  way  has  been 
found  to  combat  it.  Able  authorities  have 
proved  this  fact  by  adequate  clinical  tests. 

For  general  use  the  method  is  embodied 
in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  we 
supply  a  One-Week  Tube  to  all  who  ask,  so 
the  millions  may  quickly  know  it. 


Let  It  Convince  You 


The  Pepsodent  results  are  quickly  appa- 
rent. After  a  few  days'  use  you  will  never 
forget  them. 

The  basis  is  pepsin,  the  digeslant  of  albu- 
min; for  the  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The 
object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  the  film, 
then  to  constantly  prevent  its  accumulation. 

But  pepsin  must  be  activated.  The  ordi- 
nary agent  is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
For  long  that  fact  made  pepsin  seem  im- 
possible. 

Now  modem  science  has  discovered  a 
harmless,  activating  method.  Five  govern- 
ments already  have  granted  patents.  It  is 
that  method  which  makes  possible  this 
efficient  application. 

Four  years  have  been  spent  by  dentists 
in  proving  the  value  of  this  product.  Now 
we  urge  all  people  to  prove  it  by  a  home  test. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One- Week  Tube. 
Use  it   like   any   tooth  paste.     Note   how 


clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  tin 
absence  of  the  film.  See  how  teeth  whitrn 
as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 

All  this  means  that  the  film  winch  wrcLks 
teeth  can  now  be  effectively  combated.  And 
you  will  never  cease  to  do  that  when  you 
see  what  it  means  to  you. 

Cut  out  the  Free  coupon  now. 


One-Week  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO 

Dppt     279.   1104  S    Wabash  Av«- 

Chica8»,  III 

Mail  Onc-Wcek  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 
Name 
AdJma 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 

^F^    V^HHi^^^H^HH^M  PAT.  OFF         I 

rg'psmlgn.i 


REG  U  S 


The  New-T>ay  T)entifrice 
A  Scientific  Product  —  Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 
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Grinnell's  Black  Coltskin 
Auto  Gauntlet 

UOR  winter  driving,  the  Turtle -neck  style  of 
^  Black  Coltskin  Gauntlet,  with  heavy  strap 
fastener,  is  a  prime  favorite. 

Stylish  in  appearance,  warmly  lined  and  ex- 
tremely serviceable. 

Grinnell  Gloves  are  made  in  many  styles— for 
motoring,  driving,  work,  sport,  dress  and  street  wear. 

It's  a  luxury  to  wear  "Grinnell  Gloves"  yet  they 
cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  gloves.  Let  your 
next  pair  of  gloves  be  "  Grinnells." 

^ii^l  |-j         I      Y^  Shows  the  most  popular  styles— each  de- 

ll lr\\7^  rirtOK  PfPf*  scribed  in  detail.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
'^^^^^    IJUUft.    X  XCC    j^^^^  gjyig  f^^   4343  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^j  ^^  ^is 

name,  state  size  of  glove  you  wear,  and  we  will  send  a  pair  for  your  inspection. 


MORRISON-RICKER  MFG.  CO. 


t54  Broad  Street 


(E$tabluh«d  ISSS) 


Grinnell,  Iowa,  U.  5.  A< 


V 


Grumell 

Gloves 

Best  for  every  purpose" 


t;:.:.^. 


World's  Best 
Poultry  Journal 

You  be  the  Judge 

3  MONTHS' TRIAL"!  O^ 
SUBSCRIPTION   X^C 

SENDU.  S.  STAMPS 

Tells  How  to  Raise  Poultry  with 
Profit.  1  year,  60o;  2  years,  75c;  3 
years,  $1.00.    68  to  160  Daees  amonth. 

Reliable  Poultry  Joomal  Pnb.  Co.,  Dept   L   Quincy.  HI 


Use  Cuticura 
For  the  Scalp 

All  druggists:  Scop  25,  Ointment 
25  and  60,  Talcum  25.  Sample  each 
frceof  "Cutlcnra. Dept.  6  B.  Boston." 


Classified    Col  u  inns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GET  A  GOVT  POSITION  through  U3. 
.Position  or  money  back  guaranty.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women,  16  to  60,  needed  in  Wash- 
ington iind  elsewhere  for  the  years  of  "recon- 
al  ruction"  ahcaH.  We'll  coach  you  quickly  by 
mail  (or  Civil  Service  examination  and  ap- 
|H)intinent,  Permanent;  cas^'  hours;  paid 
vacations;  hi^er  salaries.  Our  free  Book 
"KCf"  gives  lisTof  |x>sitions;  write. 

Wasiungton  C'ivil  Skrvice  School 
2070  Marden  Uuilding,     Washington,  U.  C. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN-  Become  independent. 
Own  Your  Business,  experience  unnecessary, 
sellini!  our  {6,000  accident  death.  |30  acci- 
.ilent,  $25  sick  weekly  IxMielits.  JlO.SOyearly, 
half  amounts  $5.50.  (ntarantced  Hleatly  income 
tiom  icnewals.  $250. 000- (ici>*wiuvl  insurance 
dept.     KcKislratioD,  Dept.  L,  Newark,  N.J. 


Send  me  $3.50  for  Carton  of  4S  or  more  Juicy 
Oranges.  Parson  Brown  \'ariety,  finest  fla- 
vored orange  grown,  fully  riiwncd  on  tree, 
sliipix-d  at  once  by  PiepaiJ  Kxp.  loAny  point 
east  i>f  Miss.  River.  Carton  of  16  or  more 
delicious  Grape  Kruit,  sam>  price.  Chas. 
\'ooihees,  S.  Lake  Weir,  IHa. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMKVT  nefds  fhou-tando— 

Clerks  at  Washiiu  "  "^'     '     ' 

—  City  Mail  Caf 

linurs.     List  iKJsii 

tuie,  Dcpl.  A-IT,  Rudicslei,  N.  V. 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PA  TENTS.  Write  for  Krec  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
mo<tel  or  sketch  and  description  lor  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  naliiic.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  .\ttention.  Re;i,sonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1 

PATENTS.    Send  sketch  or  model  for  pre- 
liminary examination.     Highest    references, 
lie.st  results.     Promptness  assured. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  E  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROTECT  YOUR  INVENTIONS.  I  help 
you  market  them.  Expert  advice  and  The 
Trulii  About  Patents  free. 

J.  RKANEA'  KKl.LY 
9I2E  Woodward  Buildmg. Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TEACHERS  WANTED.— The  Interstate 
TcacJiers'  .'\g(4icy,  Maclieca  Building,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  rcconmKnds  ret  urningSol- 
diers.  War-workers,  and  other  Teacher's  for 
Sdiool  and  College  Positions.    Special  temis. 


A  man  can  g:ain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
hill  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  hii 
children  (or  tktir  btmtJU- 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  queetityne  concerning  the  current 
uee  of  wordB,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalle  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  a«  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"W.  W.  "  South  Salem,  K.  Y.— "I  have  been 
informed  that  General  Washington  and  General 
Grant  are  the  only  army  offlcers  in  this  cotmiry 
liolding  the  rank  of  General  by  Act  of  Congres.s. 
1  have  also  been  informed  that  Admiral  Fairagut 
and  Admiral  Dewey  are  the  only  naval  offlcers 
in  this  country  hol<liiig  the  rank  of  Admiral  by 
Act  of  Congres.s.  Are  the-sfe  two  statements 
correct?" 

The  offlcers  mentioned  held  their  respective 
ranks  by  act  of  Congress.  Admiral  of  the  Nnnj 
is  the  liighest  rank  that  has  been  created  by 
Congress.  There  are  no.fidl  generals  or  admirals 
except  such  as  hold  their  titles  in  this  way. 
AVashington  never  bore  the  full  rank  of  general. 
He  died  a  lieutenant-general.  Grant,  Sherman, 
and  Sheridan'  were  created  generals  as  were 
Taskter  H.  Bliss  and  John  "J.  Pershing  iu  1917. 

"W.  A.  P.,"  Newark,  N.  J. — "Will  you  \te 
good  enough  to  tell  me  whether  or  not  unbe- 
knownst is  being  used  to-day?  My  friend  con- 
tends that  the  word  is  obsolete  and  that  it  Ls  not 
being  used  by  present  writers,  my  contenti(An 
is  that  it  is  not  obsolete  and  that  it  is  being  usod 
by  present  writers." 

Unbeknownst  is  an  adjective  in  general  dialectal 
use  in  England*  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  United 
States  and  is  not  obsolete.  "Present  writers" 
of  dialectal  stories  are  likely  to  use  it  when 
needed.  For  recent  usages  see  Guthrie's  "  Kitty 
Fagan,"  p.  215  (1900);  PhiDpotts's  "Sons  of 
Morning,"  p.  277  (1900). 

"W.  T.  C."  FaUon,  Nev. — "Are  there  two 
ways  of  pronouncing  the  word  'mayonnaise"? 
If  so,  please  give  both  and  tell  me  which  is 
preferred." 

^layonnaisc  is  pronoimccd  me"on-c:' — c's  as 
in  prey,  o  as  in  not.  The  French  pronoimce  it 
7na-i-orncr' — o  as  in  an,  i  as  In  police,  o  as  in  go 
and  e  as  in  there. 

"W.  J.  S.."  Peru,  111. — "Which  is  correct,  *Tha 
goods  mentioned  in  your  letter  will  be  shipped  the 
fore  part  or  the  fore-part  of  next  week'?" 

Fore  part  should  be  written  as  two  words  and 
I)receded  by  "during"  or  "in  the." 

"P.  O.  H.,"  Democrat.  Te.x. — "Kindly  tell 
me  whether  or  not  the  following  may  be  classed  as 
dramatists — David  Belasco.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero. 
Eugene  Walter,  Geo.  M.  Cohan.  Are  all  four 
living?" 

The  four  writers  whom  you  mention  are  all 
dramatists  m  the  sense,  "one  who  writes  plays.  " 
They  are  all  living. 

"G.  M.  N.,"  New  York.  N.  Y.— "Chopin,  the 
composer,  spent  the  mature  years  of  his  life  in 
France,  and  we  hear  liis  name  pronounced  '  show  - 
pan.'  How  would  his  name  be  pronounced  by 
Poles,  his  compatriots?" 

All  works  of  reference  give  simply  the  Fr^ch 
pronimciation  of  Chopin's  natme,  prtisumably 
becaiise  his  father  was  a  Frenchman  who  taught 
liis  native  tongue  in  the  Lyceum  at  Warsaw  near 
which  city  the  coniposer  was  bom. 

"W.  H.  A.,"  Xenia,  O. — "Our  little  town  hxs 
btM^n  much  excited  over  a  discussion  as  to  who 
oripinatc<l  the  plirjisi>,  'L'nitod  we  stand,  divided 
wc  faU,'  and  we  are  unable  to  get  the  information 
from  any  local  sources.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  send  me  the  information,  and  also,  if  pttsstblc. 
where  it  may  be  found?" 

The  "Liberty  Song  "  of  17G8  containe<l  these 
words  from  the  i)on  of  .Tolm  Dickson: 

Then  join  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all! 
By  tuiiting  wo  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall. 

Cieorgc  Poi>e  Morris  aS02-1864)  wrote  ("The 
Flag  ofOur  Inion  "): 
A  song  for  our  banner!     The  watchword  recall 

Which  gave  the  Kepublic  her  station: 
"  United  ur  stand,  divided  we  falll" 

It  made  and  preserves  us  a  nation! 

Hero  Morris  quotc<l  the  words,  perhaps  b(^ 
cause  he  had  parodied  Dickson's  song,  or  bc- 
caiuse  he  was  famiUar  with  Sallu.st's  hnes,  "Con- 
cordia parva'  res  crescunt,  discordla  maxinue 
dilabimtiu-."  {Jugurtha  10:6)  By  union  (unit- 
ing) the  small  things  (states)  thrive;  by  division 
(fli\-iding)  the  gnsatest  perish  (fall). 

"B.    R."   Thomasville,   Ala. — "Please   t<>ll  me 
whether  the  ed  in  preparedness  is  pronounced  ;is 
■  a  separate  syllable.  ' 

In  the  Ignited  States  it  is,  but  in  Great  Britain 
the  word  is  pronounced  as  a  three-  or  as  a  four- 
syllable   word. 
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FACTORS  of  SAFETY 

The  Factor    of  Safetu   in  Aeroplanet   i>    10-14 
The  Factor  of  Safety  In  Pneumatic  Tirei  la  10-14 

The  modem  aeroplane  has  mastered 
the  air.  It  not  only  flies,  but  it  flies 
safely.  Science  and  material  have  ex- 
emplified speed  and  power  in  a  ma- 
chine which  for  strength,  according 
to  its  weight,  is  a  wonderful  demon- 
stration of  man^s  mechanical  genius. 

In  landing,  and  diving  from  altitude  at  great 
speed,  the  aeroplane  is  subjected  to  terrific  air 
pressure  —  so  great,  that  the  marginal  factor  of 
safety  is  approximately  that  of  the  pneumatic 
tire  10-14. 

Both  are  subject  to  great  air  pressure.  The  aero- 
plane through  speed,  the  pneumatic  tire  through 
weight. 

We  should  appreciate  this  factor  of  safety  10-14 
in  the  pneumatic  tire  which  places  it  on  a  par 
with  the  most  daring  and  original  machine  yet 
inventejJ  for  human  transportation. 

When  you  remember  that  the  air  pressure  in  a 
tire  is  held  in  by  the  carcass  fabric,  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable that  the  Hood  Tire  with  its  "  extra  ply  " 
of  fabric  carcass  possesses  the  greatest  factor  of 
safety  you  can  buy  in  a  tire  ? 

The  Hood  Tire  is  therefore  the  tire  you  should 
use  upon  your  car  to  carry  you  with  greatest  im- 
munity from  tire  mishap,  and  to  give  you  greater 
mileage  in  y^our  service  behind  the  front. 

Look    for   this    sign 
of  the  Hood  Dealer 

in  your  town  or  city.  You  will 
do  well  to  call  and  see  him  — 
he  is  a    good   man   to    know. 

THE  HOOD  TIRE  COMPANY,  lac 
WATERTOWN.  MASS. 
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Look  for  this  trade-mark 
on  the  sack 


DIAMOND  brand: 


DIAMOND 

BRAND 


\>haiis  Chrishnas 
widioui  yjalnuis! 

Whether  you  serve  them  as  a  relish  between 
courses,  or  with  the  coffee  and  cigars,  combined 
with  fruit  in  the  salad,  as  a  seasoning  for  the  turkey- 
dressing,  or  in  walnut  bread  —  Diamond  Brand 
California  Walnuts  will  add  that  real  old'fash' 
ioned  touch  of  goodness  to  your  Christmas  dinner. 

And  this  year  especially  — serve  walnuts.  For 
California  has  outdone  herself  this  season  by  prO' 
ducing  the  finest  walnut  crop  in  history. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Diamond  Brand  California 
Walnuts,  and  secure  the  pick  of  the  crop  —  big, 
full'meated,  deHcious,  nutritious. 

An  ideal  conservation  food,  meeting  all  the  re' 
quiremcnts  of  the  Food  Administration,  and  giv 
ing  a  most  appetizing  finish  and  flavor  to  your 
menu. 

Order  your  Christmas  walnuts  today.  Enjoy  the  ' 
best  that  California  produces  by  getting 


CMtfornia  TXblnuts 
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—  the   trade -mark   on    the    dials    of  good   alarm    clocks 


I 


JQ^ESTCLOXk^^Y^  close  tab 
tJ^  on  minutes.  They  run  and 
ring  on  the  dot. 

They're  trim,  alert,  dependable 
and  low  in  price:  thrift  clocks. 

•  There  are  not  enough  Westclox 
to  go  'round.  As  long  as  the 
present  shortage  exists  it  will  pay 
you  to  take  good  care  of  yours. 
Careful  treatment  will  make  it 
last  longer. 


Western  Clock  Co 

makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle.  Ill  .  U  S.  A.  Factories  at  IVru.  lU. 
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CAMP  -    .    -  NAVAL 


on  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Post-war  Courses 

Technical  —  Academic 

COLLEGE    ENTRANCE  AND   MAKE-UP  STUDIES 

AC  \/         I.  iTj,  ..  /^  J.  ,1.^.-1.     Eight  weeks.  Opens  July].   Closes  August  28.   Maintenance  anJ  Training 

OUmillCr  V  aCallOn  V^cimp  including  technical  course.  $350.  Military  discipline  and  fundamental 
instruction  preparatory  to  vocational  careers  in  the  reconstruction  work  of  post-war  times  will  be  a  leading  feature  of 
the  camp.  ARTILLERY  INFANTRY  CAVALRY  NAVAL 

Engineering      Aviation       Motor  Mechanics      Wireless 
Motion  Plctares  sbowlng  the  training  activities  of  more  than  800  enrolled  In  the  two  1918  campa  will  be  exhibited  dally 
at  9  E.  45th  Street,  New  York  City.   Complete  line  of  standard  text  books  on  military  science  and  vocational  training. 
For  detalU  address  UILITARY  AIDE,  9  E.  46th  Street,  New  York  City 


of  National  Pe|?utatioa* 

Soldiers-  Sailor* 
Aiieiviioiv! 

IF  you  plan  to  enter  business,  be 
prepared.  Only  trained  men 
are  sent  to  the  front.  This  has 
been  a  business  training  school 
for  over  50  years  and,  with  its  fac- 
ulty  of  specialists,  can  help  you. 
Bulletin  giving  courses,  rates,  etc., 
sent  on  request  to  any  part  of  the 
world. 

332  Boylston  St. ,  Botton,  Matt.,  U.S.A. 


$35  to  $100  a  Week 
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USALLE  EXUNSION  UNIVERSITY.  Dc*t.  l252BLWA.Ckica(0 
'The   H'orld's  Grealetl  Fxivnsion  I  nii*rj(«y" 


Typewriting 

VmwrAucNr-^  NEW 

WAY 


Nciv  Way 

In  Typewriting 

brings  the  expert  ability  which  com- 
mands the  highest  salaried  positions  in  the 
profession.  It  is  a  course  of  home  study,  so 
far  in  advance  of  any  other,  that  once  started 
your  lessons  become  a  fascinating  game.  You 
reach  the  pinnacle  of  success,  big  wages  and 
executive  positions  with  very  little  effort. 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  TYPEWRITING 
Never  has  there  been  a  more  simple,  more 
thorough  course  in  typewriting  than  the  NEW 
WAY  which  is  based  on  special  gymnastic  finger 
training.  Your  fingers  move  as  fast  as  you  thinlc 
— no  looking  at  the  keyboard,  a  blindfolded 
person  writes  80  to  100  words  a  minute  after 
completing  the  ten  NEW  WAY  lessons. 

SPLENDID  FREE  OFFER 

A  book  containing  a  more  interesting  account 
of  the  NEW  WAY  in  Typewriting  will  be  sent 
on  request.  It  tells  how  to  become  an  expert, 
and  explains  our  system  of  instructions.  Read 
what  others  have  done — read  about  our  ridicu- 
lously low  tuition  fees,  which  can  be  paid  little 
by  little.     Write  now. 

''tW    Vv>\r    IN   ?>HOIlTK>VN[>  AND    T  Y  I'E'WRITINQ 

.5252  COLLEGE  HILL.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Home  Study 

l27th  Year) 

Bu(!nesi  Communication,  Form*  of  Public 
Address  — and  more  than  400  other  Academic 
and  p^fessional  courses  arc  offered  by  corre- 
spondence.    Address: 

(Iljp  HniuprHitg  of  ([II)irarja 

_  Division   9.    ChicBao,  IlL 


piNEHURST 

*     SCHOOL    * 

FOR    BOYS 

Pinekortt     -     North  Carolina 

TERM   BEGINS  JANUARY  8,   1919 

Combines  a  thorough  college  preparatory  course 
with  instruction  in  the  elements  of  military  sdence, 
and  physical  training  in  accordance  with  modem 
military  ideals. 

R.  A.  DUCKWORTH-FORD.  F.R.C.S. 

(Lste  Captain  Royal  Fusiliers  ,  Headmaster 

R.  CLINTON  PLATT.  B.A.,  Oxford,  Assist.  Headmaster 

Rate  for  Boarding  Scholars,  J900  a  year,  payable 

half  yearly  in  advance. 

Address — Heaoma£.ter,  Pinehurst  School, 

PINEHURST.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


The    Digest   School 
Directory   Index 


WE  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  whose  announce- 
ments appear  in  The  Digest  during  Decem- 
ber. The  December  7th  issue  contains  a 
descriptive  announcement  of  each  school.  \\'e  sug- 
gest that  you  wrnte  for  catalogs  and  special  informa- 
tion to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  pro- 
curcxl  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on 
hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are 
all  factors  to  be  considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as 
definite  as  is  possible  and  receive  time-saving  in- 
formation by  writing  to  the  schools  or  direct  to.the 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

of  The  LiUrary  Ditest 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

D.  C Nat'l  Park  Seminary Washington 

III. Illinois  Woman's   Coll.  ..Jacksonville 

Mo Lindenwood  CoU  ege St.  Charles 

Pa Bishopthorpe  M  anor Bethlehem 

TEa^N Ward-Belmont Nashville 

Va Mary  Baldwin  Seminary      Staunton 

Hollins  College HoUins 

Wis. Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

Milwaukee 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

Ala Marion  Institute   Marion 

N.  J Peddie  Institute Hightstown 

N.  C Pinehurst  Scho ol Pinehurst 

Va Fishbume  Mil.  School    Waynesboro 

Wis St.  John's  MU.  Academy.   .   Delafield 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Ind Bogue  Institute  for  Stammerers 

Indianapolis 

N.  J Bancroft  Training   Sch.  ,  Haddonfield 

N.  Y Rye  Beach  School  for  Backward 

Children Rye  Beach 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School     . .  Devon 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

RosljTi 
Wl9 North -Western  School  for 

Stammerers Milwaukee 

VOCATIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

D.  C Bliss  Electrical  School  . .  Washington 

III American  Coll.  of  P.  E Chicago 

North  Western  University      Chicago 

Mass Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial 

School Boston 

N.  Y Institute  of  Musical  Art 

New  York  City 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
iND Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 
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For  The 
Bookkeeper 

Bookkeepers  will  find 
shorthand  of  great  help 
in  inakin?  notes  relating 
to  auditing  and  other 
business  detail. 


For  The 
Alert    Salesmalt 

Every  salesman  will 
app.'i-ciate  the  value  of 
shorthand  in  his  every- 
day work,  especially  in 
making  notes  for  daily 
reports. 


For  The 
Busy  Business  Man 

Kor  makint;  notes  of 
telephone  conversation  >, 
I>iivale  business  m-  tier^^, 
etc.,  Paragon  is  invalu- 
able to  every  business 
man. 


For  The  Ambitious 
Young   Woman 

Young  women  can  <iual- 
ify  <]  u  i  c  k  1  y  for  •^te^o- 
grapldc  and  scrcrelarial 
positions  by  learning  Par- 
agon. The  opportunities 
are  many. 


For 
The  Lawyer 

Lawyers  will  find  far- 
agon  of  priceless  aid  in 
prosecuting  cases  in 
Court.  No  one  can  em- 
ploy thin  knowledge  more 
profitably. 


Special  Free  Trial  Offer — Act  Promptly 


Convincing 
Evidence 

All  in  Three  Days 

"Throo  y<';irH  nao  I 
hniiifhtOic  Ho  lie  Study 
Course  in  l'aiiiK'>"  Sh<»rt- 
hiKMl.  in  Ihit-cdiiyH  I  Im'l 
thi>  ai'V(!n  l(.'«H<'ns  mt-ni*)- 
ri/.e()und  bcKun  p:ucii('inK 
fiir  speed.  Wilhm  three 
Wiv-ks  ai'tcT  1  BtiirieH  tht- 
-iiixly  1  was  at  wnrk  os 
sifn  ijiranhci  in  thv  Inw 
oHu-eof  Mr.  Hcdj.M,  Miller 
Cuvirik'ton.  La. ., attorney 
ftii- the  New  (JrlfanstJi  eat 
No  thern  Railiotnl  Coin- 
any,  the  Great  Southern 
.'itnber  ("ompai'V,  tho 
Sainicn  [JHck  ami  Lumber 
<'oin|i;iny.  hi-siile^  a  num- 
ber of  amiiller  cui  pora- 
,  niH.  Krom  tiiis  you  can 
see  that  my  work  has  been 
varifil,  and  I  have  hltl  a 
trreat  deal  of  it.  I  now 
havi*  a  pi)  ition  as  stenoK- 
rapher  to  the  So  retaiy  of 
t>ie  Kederal  Lanil  Hank, 
New  Oi  leans,  where  I  alwii 
use  Paraxon  Sh'Tthnnd." 
iMia.s)  Anna  MorrelL 

150  per  Minute 

"Paraxon  Sliorthand  in 
hiurhly  aa  ti  s  f  ac  t  ory  in 
,v-  y  w  y.  I  can  read 
my  writing  ri-adily,  and  I 

w.  ..e  .  he.system  wi.  Ii  j-ei'- 

fi'Ct   eaxe  as   fast  as  one 

uuially    ralk--*.     (July  two 

mt>iitl>sartiT  I  leamedthe 

flint  lesson    1  wan  able    to 

wiitL-lOOwordsa  minute . " 

(Miss)  Dolly  Si-ark.-<, 

Stent),  to  Sfcrelaiy  of 

State  of  Florida. 

Stenographers 

"My  sister  and  1  learned 
l'iir:iv,'on  S  orihaiuj  Iroin 
ill'-  lessons  alone,  without 
any  leacher.  She  is  now 
•II  iifrapher  to  the  Kuhn 
Irritrale-I  Land  ('ompany, 
nn»l  1  am  with  the  West- 
i.iKhonst-  Co  "  (Mrs.) 

Clara  Trick  Witlison, 

rittHburir,  l*a. 

Business  Man 

am  using  I'arajron 
Sli  utUii  id    in  makiiiK  my 

ii's  ill  tho  daily  routine 
of  th  ■  work.  It  ia  of  in- 
-alciilaolu  help  in  aidintr 
lu'  in  makinif  my  "wn 
not-  s  of  priv  te  business 
ma  t  rM    relatinR    to    my 

>  k  in  auditii  ^.  and  I 
vvi^h  I     a>l  taken  it  uv  Iomk 

u-e."  John  K.  Canill. 
Au.lit'ir.Florence  Elueti  ic 
Li  ht  &  Utilitica  Co.. 
hloronco,  S.  O. 

Court  Reporter 

■'1  luvt;  been  the  Official 
Cuurl  lieporter  for  the 
Niiiih  Judicial  District  of 

'uiisiatia  for  a  number  of 
ye;u  H,  u.tinic  P  a  r  a  «r  o  n 
S  ti  o  r  t  h  a  n  U  exclusively . 
■>-)iiu>  yt-ars  ngo  I  loarneil 
ihis  .vystetn  in  seven  les- 
son*. \Vith  I'araKonShnrt- 
hand  I  a  II  able  to  do  any 
t^llKl  uf  work  with  as  threat 
iai)i  lity  as  tlie  occhsion 
in;iy  ilt-maiid,  " 

J.  Mai  tiai  llamlcy, 
L.ike  Providence,  La. 

In  High  Schools 

I'a'aifon  is  also  beinir 
IiiiikHi  III  the  lliKh  Schools 
"I"  Ahon.  Ill  Lafayette. 
I'ld,,  JuhiiHlown.  Va., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  anu  else- 
where. 

With  Uncle  Sam 

"U  took  me  about  one 
week  to  masier  the  in  m- 
ciple  ■  of  I'araiton  Sliort- 
hand. My  speed  at  the  end 
<>  a  month's  practice  w»s 
8(1  words  per  mumte.  In 
time  t'l  aclice  uavr  me  re- 
luTiinjf  speed,  and  I  en- 
cnkietl  in  that  work,  hav- 
iinf  reported  t-ome  tif  tlu' 
tar«est  conventions  thai 
wrre  helil  in  Newt)rieans. 
1  iirn  now  witli  the  Supplv 
Divi-^ion,  Ollice  of  (lie 
Chief  ot  Crnnaiu-e.  IXM) 
K  Street,  N.  W . .  Wash- 
ington, I).  C" 

Bruno  RonquoiR. 

Learns  in  5  Hours 

"1  ivceived  yourCourso 
in  Slioi'tiitiiuLind  had  mus- 
tered the  entire  theory  in 
hve  hours  after  I  received 
it.  There  is  no  reason 
why  1  s'louKln'tbe  able  to 
xvr  te  100  words  a  minute 
after  a  little  practice.  To 
tliosi*  who  want  to  become 
expert  sttMiojtraphers,  1 
CHiimend  your  I'ourse 
very  hiK'hly ." 

Carl  A.  Jackson, 
Shrlbyvill,..  111. 


Learn  Paragon 
Shorthand 


Shorty  Simple  Lessons 

— A  System  for  Universal  Use — One  That  At  Last 
Opens  the  Way  for  Everybody  To  Learn  Short- 
hand and  One  That  is  Adequate  for  All  Purposes. 


Send  NoMoney- Just  the  Coupon 


And  Receive  the  Complete  Course  On  7  Days'  Free  Trial 


You  know  how  often  you  have  wished 
that  you  could  write  shorthand.  V'ou 
realized  what  it  meant  to  busy  exec- 
utives and  to  business  l)eginncrs — in  effi- 
ciency, advancement  and  increased  earning 
power. 

But  like  thousands  of  others  you  dreaded 
the  long,  weary  months  of  study,  the 
memory  tax,  the  mental  strain  and  the 
high  cost,  in  time  and  money,  of  the  old 
systems. 

Now  you  can  have  your  wish.  Because, 
ail  that  you  dreaded  is  done  away  with  in 
the  Paragon  Method  of  Shorthand.  In- 
stead of  committing  to  memory  something 
hke  4000  word-signs  and  contractions, 
which  in  other  systems  largely  depend  for 
their  meaning  upon  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy, you  have  only  26  word-signs  to  learn 
in  Paragon.    The  entire  system  consists  of 

The  Paragon  Alphabet: 
Twenty-six  simple  word-signs: 
Six  prefix  contractions: 
One  general  rule  for  abbreviating. 

THAT  IS, ALL.  The  simple  explana- 
tions and  exercises  are  divided  into  seven 
short  lessons. 

This  is  tin-  ParaRon  System,  tlu-  simplicity  of 
whieli  is  shown  in  the  trial  lesson  at  the  riglit.  Stop 
right  hero  ami  study  this  specimen  lesson.  Now  you 
see  how  easy  it  must  be  to  learn  Paragon  ami  tiow 
quickly  you  can  equip  yourself  with  this  great  inoil- 
ern  instrument  of  Efliciency. 


Everybody  Can  Use  Shorthand 

0\n  records  show  that  in  addition  to  the  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who  need  shorthand 
as  a  help  in  tlieir  business  careers,  other  thousands 
— business  men,  professional  men,  students,  clergy- 
men and  literary  folk — like  to  know  Paraxon  Short- 
hand as  a  time-saving  convenience.  Still  others — 
fathers  and  mothers — give  their  sons  and  daufihlers 
this  wonderful  advantage  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  be  self-supporting  any  time  it  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Many  of  these  persons  who  have  not  a  direct  need 
for  shorthand  but  want  it  as  an  instrument  of  efli- 
ciency and  a  daily  time  sav-er,  buy  the  Comnl?te 
Course  of  Paragon  Shorthand  at  its  popular  selling 
price. 

A  Most  Valuable  Accomplishment 

We  receive  lettirs  daily  from  young,  ambitious 
men  and  women  who  have  faiKtl  to  l.arn  th  •  old. 
complicated  forms  of  shorthand  and  have  learned 
Parago.i  witli  easo.  They  have  since  become  court 
stenographers,  reporters,  assistants  to  business  hea<'s; 
and.  in  many  cases,  e-x.-cutives  of  prominent  con- 
CL'rns  and  institutions.  Hundreds  of  grati  ful  li^ttrrs 
now  in  our  lil.'S  attest  these  facts.  Those  printed 
at  the  left  are  typical. 

Paragon  writ'-rs  are  all  over  the  world,  in  England. 
Conti  \e  ital  Eiirop',  Australia.  New  Zealand. 
Canada,  Soutli  /Xmerica.  Canal  Zone.  China.  PhUii>- 
pine  Islands  a.id  wherever  Englislt  is  spoken. 

Paragon  is  Used  Everywhere 

Paragon  is  usel  in  the  offices  ol   th-    '  "ims 

and  corporations  in  the  world,  such  a-  !  Oil 

Company.  Unite!  States  Sti-eJ  Corpoi.i, „..,;  the 

great  Kailu'ay  Systems. 

You  have  reachixl  tlie  point  where  you  must 
know  shorthand  to  do  yourself  justia-  and  coniiM-te 
with  others — as  a  busy  eveemive  or  as  a  begumer 
in  business. 


Try  This  Leuoo  Now 

T&kc  the  ordinary  lon^und  Irttrr  yOO 
Eliminarr  everyihing  but  ihr  long  dou  n- 
rtrokc  and  thrtt  will  rrmain  /  Thit 
u  the  Paragon  »v(^^l  'oi  D.  It  it  iJiraya 
wrjtteri  downwutl. 

From  ih<  loni;fiind  irncr  J^  tub  out 
cvrrytiung  except  the  upper  pan  -  the 
circle — and  you  will  have  the  Paragon  E   O 

Write  ihti  circle  at  the  beginniB^  ol 

/  amd  you  will  have  Ed    y 

By  letting  the  circle  remain  open  it 
will  be  I  book,  and  thit  hook  ttandt  (or 
A.  TTiut  /»iIlbeA<l.  Add  another 
A  at  the  end  tliui^/  and  you  will  have 
a  girl's  narre.  Ad* 

From  ^^eliminaie  the  initial  and  final 
ctrokes  and  O  will  remain  ohich  ii  the 
Paragon  tymbo!  for  O. 

For  the  lottjtv* r«/< ./»«/»  h.rh  u  made 
of  7  ttrokei,  jrou  uic  thii  ?>•  bomon- 
tal  nroke  

Therefore,  —^vrould  be  Me. 

Now  continue  the  E  acrou  the  M, 
»o  as  to  add  D  —  thus  /  and  you  will 
have  Med.  Now  addthe  lasgt  circle 
O  and  you  will  have^V  (medo),  which 
is  meaidow,  with  the  (ilent  A  aiul  W 
omiried. 

Yo«  BOW  kavtt  S  W  t^  ch«ract«r«.  Tkara 
*j*  00)7  26  in  Alt  Thmn  yov  Bcnona*  76 
nmp\€  word  m^ba,  6  prW u  co«itr*cti«a«  aad 
ft&d  oD«  Aftt«r«l  r«U  for  &bbr«viotiooa. 
That  u  »a 


You  know  how  it  is.  Two  good  m^n 
apply  for  a  position — one  know  s  short- 
ha.;d  and  the  other  dots  not — thr  short- 
hand man  wins  every  time.  The  same 
applies  to  women. 

Remi  mb<-r  how  many  of  the  b'ggest 
men  m  America  got  their  start  because 
tliey  could  wr.te  short!  and — Kia  k  A. 
Vanderlip.O -org/  B.  Corti  lyou  \\  ilham 
Loeb.  Jr..  Edward  Bok  and  oti,'  r  m  n  (rf 
highest  achievemtnt.  Pn  sirient  Wilson 
uses  shorthand  constantly  in  n.aking 
notes. 

Shorthand  Writers  Wanted 

Never  befor  •  has  American  business 
felt  SO  kei-nly  the  si  otlage  of  . 
shorthand  writers.  B.g  busine^- 
are  looking  everywl-.eie  for  she:..  „  .. 
writers  and  are  ready  to  ray  ary  salary 
within  reason  to  get  the  service  they 
must  have.  Salarits  are  stradily  ad- 
vancing— and  yet  the  d<  mand  for  short- 
hand writers  has  not  been  supplied. 

Speed,  Simplicity  and 

Accuracy 

are  demanded  of  the  shorthand  writer  by 
the  present-day  busim  ss  With  Para- 
gon you  can  WTite  without  ■  '  c- 
tion — no  complicati  d  rule  I  r, 
no  "lines"  to  watch,  ro  hi  .1  lit 
"shading."  only  2t>  simpl'  % 
no  tedious  memorizirg,  ro  of 
meanings  through  the  old  elimii  ulion 
of  vowels.  Paragon  rotes  never  get 
"cold";  they  are  just  as  easy  to  rowl 
after  10  years  as  after  10  n.inutes. 

Only  $3  If  Vou  Keep  It 

Think  of  11  '      '  '■  .a 

complete  coi.  J 

help — not  <>!.. ur 

wife  or  cliildren  or  any  otinr  nlative. 

You  can  have  e>  ..  tK  i!i,  .^^me  ,  ..nr^ 
that  has  b  -en  tai  ts 

inverter  prr«o*  n"  ..n- 

lai  '  le 

i:iv;  ;e- 

vis:  II  it\  lie  i  ■  \  I  in  <  t .  > » 'u  *  .1:"  11  arn 
P.irago-i  Shorthand  at  home  in  your 
spiite  time. 

Send  No  Money    Try  It  FREE 


Try  it  at  our  txpenst 

out   the  cou;>oe  beli.w   . 
.\fter  y. 
for  7  r\ 
can  be  <> 
any  Km  i 

will  owi  ,>     ^ 

urife  a  Ituer  today. 


ill 

•*. 
It 

'U 

k-e 

■a 


PARAGON    INSTITUTE,   HOME   STUDY   DEPARTMENT,  601    Broad   Street,    Suite    303,    Newark,    N.   J. 


I Hlm nil ■Mlllli  USE  THIS  FREE  EXAMINATION   COUPON  >l Illllll  III  I  ■  I  lllllll  nil IIMU 

PARAGON  INSTITUTE,  HOME  STUDY  DEPARTMENT.  601  Broad  St..  Suite  303.  Newark.  N.  J.  = 


X       I.    A»  ft  "  ^""'  "'*y  ^'"'"'  '"''  ""■'  Com- 

Iry   11   At  Uur  ;  pi^.^^,  Coitrse   of   PAR.VGON    K'imt. 

Expense    First.  ;  Shorthand   with   tlii'    dislim  t 

Fill    In    The  ;  "'"^erstanding    that     I    have 

Cj  -  7    days    after    its    receipt    to 

oupon    and  Z    .^i                 <  ^i      r> 

•^  Z  either  remail  the    Course 

Mail   It    NOW.  j;  you  or  send  you  $5.00. 


Business  . 


to 


.Address  . . , 


LitfraiA 
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The  Giant  Blacfemith 
^o  work§  for  the  world 


BILLINGS  &  SPENCER  forging  is  hand  wrought  as  truly 
as  the  horseshoe  on  the  blacksmith's  an\  ii. 

But  modern  science  uses,  instead  of  the  hand  hammer, 
a  great  drop  hammer  which  crashes  a  ton  blow  down  on 
the  white-hot  steel,  again  and  again,  with  stupendous  force 
until  the  forging  is  perfected 

Instead  of  the  approximate  exactness  of  anvil  forging, 
Billings  &  Spencer  first  cuts  a  master  die  out  of  solid 
steel — and  it  is  the  exact  form  of  that  die,  gripped  in  tin; 
descending  ram  of  the  hammer,  which  gives  every  forging 
shape  —  which  makes  every  forging  exact  to  the  hairs 
breadth  of  an  inch  —  which  gives  every  forging  such 
strength  as  only  a  Titanic  blow  can  attain. 


•Rl  I,V  ON   Ml." 


'Th 


C 


All  the  care  of  hand  work — with  greater  exactness. 
All  the  care  of  hand  work — ^with  the  economy  of  modern 
quantity  production.  All  the  care  of  hand  work — with 
half  a  century  of  knowledge,  half  a  century  of  supremacy. 

That  is  why  a  giant  blacksmith  has  come  into  being 
who  now  works  for  the  entire  world. 

In  all  the  days  since  the  Ci^il  War,  Billings  &  Spencer 
forgings  have  been  making  possible  great  industrial 
achievements,  have  been  taking  their  part  in  industry's 
steel  skeleton,  all  the  world  over. 

Every  Triangle  B  product  is  the  ex})re8sion  of  the 
Billings  &  Spencer  creed,  "Into  every  forging  goes  our 
entire  reputation**' 


\r  I<»18  B.  *  .«.  Co. 


Hartford 

The  First  Commercial  Drop  Forging  Plant  in  America  i| 
Drop  Fbrgin^  g  Hand  Tools  f  Fbr^in^  Machinery 

—  — _ ^ ^''i 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


Cupyrighte'i.  hy  tiio  liit*'rnali"iiftl  Film  Sdvifo,  Now  York. 

"DER  TAG"— THE   SURRENDER  OP  GERMAN    [/-BOATS  WHICH   WERE   TO   BRING   ENGLAND  TO   HER   KNEES. 


BRITAIN'S   PEACE    TERMS 


THE  ALLIED  TRIUMPH  would  be  a  fantom  victory, 
and  Germany's  surrender  not  wholly  a  defeat,  the 
London  Times  reminds  us,  if  by  any  means  discord  could 
be  sown  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire.  It 
is  this  fact  that  gives  peculiar  importance  to  the  reactions  of 
public  opinion  in  America  to  the  various  frank  statements  con- 
cerning British  peace  aims  that  have  recently  been  drawn 
from  British  statesmen  by  an  approaching  election.  German 
sympathizers  and  propagandists,  we  are  told  by  Judson  C 
Welliver,  a  Wasliington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
are  blowing  assiduously  upon  every  spark  of  anti-Briti.sh  feeling 
that  is  still  alive  in  this  country,  and  are  magnifying  every 
suggestion  of  divergence  between  President  Wilson  and  the 
British  Government.  Especially  do  those  propagandists  try  (> 
arouse  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  fear  and  distrust  of  Britain's 
naval  supremacy,  while  in  England  they  circiilato  nimors  that 
the  United  States,  emerging  from  the  war  stronger  than  her 
exliaustcd  allies  and  with  a  great  new  merchant  marine,  aims 
to  dominate  the  world  commercially  and  to  "suck  the  marrow 
out  of  the  whole  of  Europe."  But  in  spite  of  these  sinister 
suggestions  we  find  the  American  press  discussing  in  an  entirely 
dispassionate  vein  the  outspoken  words  of  ^Winston  Churchill 
and  Lloyd  George  concerning  Britain's  naval  policy,  whil(>  the 
English  papers  are  calmly  contident  that  nothing  can  check  tlu> 
growing  understanding  between  the  two  great  English-speaking 
peoples.  For,  as  the  New  York  Worltl  remarks,  the  unifying 
purpose  behind  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points  is  to  make 
this  war  the  end  of  war,  and  the  sanu>  purpose  inspires  the 
attitude  of  Britain's  spokesmen. 

Foremost  among  the  points  counted  upon  by  the  mischief- 
makers  to  cause  dissension  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  tlie  fn>edom<)f  the  s(>as.     Here  we  have  the 


frank  statement  of  Winston  Churchill,  head  of  the  British 
Admiralty  when  the  war  began,  and  now  Minister  of  Muniti<jns, 
that  Britain  enters  the  Peace  Conference  "with  the  absolute 
determination  that  no  limitation  shall  be  imposed  on  our  right 
to  maintain  our  rfaval  defense."  And  this  was  follow«"d  by  a 
similar  utterance  from  Air.  Churchill's  chief.  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  who  declares  that  "wherever  the  request  comes  from 
we  are  not  going  to  give  up  the  prot^ection  of  the  Navy  so  far  as 
Great  Britain  is  concerned."  For,  he  adds,  "our  Navy  is  a 
defensive  weapon  and  not  an  offensive  one.  and  that  is  why 
we  do  not  intend  to  give  it  up."  The  British  Prim«'  Miuist^T 
also  calls  for  the  ending  of  conscription  in  Europe,  and  for  the 
jiayment  by  Germany  of  the  cost  of  the  war  "to  the  utmost  limit 
of  her  capacity."  This  war-bill  of  the  Allies  against  Germany 
he  places  at  .?120,(HK),(KX),(KK). 

Mr.  Churchill  elal)orat«'s  his  defense  of  British  naval  supremacy 
in  an  article  in  the  Glasgow  PosI,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  paragraphs: 

"Our  safety  from  invasion,  our  daily  bread.  ever>-  means 
wlierehv  we  maintain  our  existence  as  an  ind<i>ind«iit  people; 
our  unity  as  an  empire  or  federation  of  commonwealths  and  de- 
pendencies— all  tluMse  float  from  hour  to  hour  ut>on  our  naval 
defense.      If  that  defense  is  iu'glect<'d.  weakened,  or  f « i  we 

all  sliall   be  in  continual   danger  of  subjugatii)n  or  m  ii. 

We  should  be  forced  to  live  in  continued  anxiety.  If  that  nax'al 
defense  were  overpowered  or  outmatched  1  y  ;  i  y  cti.er  navy,  or 
jirobably  by  a  comliinati<m  of  navies,  we  should  hold  not  merely 
our  ]>ossessions.  but  our  lives  and  liberties  only  on  sufferance.  .  .  . 

"We  are  also  entitled  t<i  point  out  that  this  naval  stn^igth 
that  we  require  and  which  we  ar«^  det^Tmined  to  pres«^r\e  has 
never  bin-n  use<l  in  modern  history  in  a  selfish  and  .  \e 

manner,  and  that  it  has  on  four  sepsirate  occasions  in  foiir  .  ,.....;« 
centuries.- against  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Iauus  XIV.,  Napoleon  and 
the    Kaiser,    successfidly    defended    civilization    from    militarv 
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tjTanny,   and   partifiilarly   presorved   tlif   iiidepciideiK-e  of   the 
Low  Countries. 

•'In  this  grroatesl  of  all  wars  the  British  Navy  shielded  mighty 
America  from  all  menace  of  serious  danger,  and  when  she  re- 
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From  tlie  New  York  "Sun." 

•A  SHIP  FOR  A  SHIP." 
Such  boastings  as  the  Germans  use  will  be  turned  against  tliein  when 
they  are  made  to  replace,  in  shipsor  money,  the  tonnage  destroyed  by 
their  [/-boats.      The  specks  on   this   German  poster  are  supposed  to 
show  the  ships  sunk  in  one  year's  submarine  warfare  in  British  waters. 

solved  to  act  it  was  the  British  Navy  that  transported  and  es- 
corted the  greater  pi'<)i)ortiou  of  her  armies  to  the  rescue  and  de- 
liverance of  France.  Our  record  in  a  hundred  years  of  unques- 
tioned naval  sway  since  Trafalgar  proves  the  sobrietj'  of  our 
])olicy  and  the  righteousness  of  our  intentions.  Almost  the  only 
j)()rts  in  the  world  opened  freely  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations 
were  those  of  our  islands.     Its  possessions  and  our  coaling  stations 

were  used  fn-ely  and  fully  t\v  the  ships  of  all  nations 

"We  are  sincere  advocates  of  a  league  of  -nations.  Every 
influence  Britain  can  bring  to  bear  will  be  used  to  make  such  a 
league  a  powerful  reality.  This  fine  conception  of  President 
Wilson  has  been-  warmly  welcomed  by  British  democracies  all 
over  the  world.  We  shall  strive  faithfully  and  loyally  to  carry 
it  into  being  and  keep  it  in  active  beiu'fit  and  existence.  But 
we  must  state  quite  frankly  that  a  league  of  nations  can  not 
be  for  us  a  substitute  for  the  British  Xavy  in  an.\-  i)eriod  that  we 
can    foresee." 

There  is  no  cause  for  surprize  or  apprehension  in  Mr.  (^hurchill's 
words,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Hun,  and  the  New  York 
Tribufie  considers  it  a  simple  fact  "that  the  British  Navy  has 
been  the  most  formidalile  weapon  on  the  side  of  right;  that 
without  it  we  .should  luive  lost  the  world  to  the  llun,  and  that 
Knglish  superiority  at  .sea  is  not  an  aspiration  Init  a  condition." 
The  C^hicago  Tribune  concedes  the  soimdness  of  Britain's 
attitude  toward  her  Xavy,  but  thinks  her  rash  in  her  determina- 
tion to  discard  lier  other  defensive  weapon,  the  conscript  army. 
The  Baltimore  Evening  Srtn,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  the 
(juestion  of  British  uaxalism  "the  most  monu-ntous  that   faces 


the  American  people  and  the  world  io-da\,"  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  does  not  see  how  we  can  demand  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments on  land  without  also  demanding  it  at  sea.     Says  The  Eagle: 

"If  the  British  delegates  are  to  earrv  their  point  against  con- 
scrii>tion  they  will  do  so  only  because  they  have  helped  to  es- 
tablish the  international  league  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  urged. 
Such  a  league  would  reduce  the  liability  of  war  and  make  great 
standing  armies  and  the  conscription  principle  unnecessary  and 
obsolete.  Butjif  the  league  reduces  the  size  of  armies  and  knocks 
out  conscription  it  must  also  reduce  the  size  of  navies.  If  there 
is  to  be  disarmament  at  all  there  must  be  disarmament  all 
around,  otherwise  the  league  would  become  a  mere  fantasy  of 
international  politics,  an  illusion  to  be  laughed  away  so  soon  as 
its  incongruity  and  impotence  become  manifest." 

London  correspondents  hint  that  "when  President  W'ilson's 
proposals  on  the  subject  of  the  fre^edom  of  the  seas  are  definitely 
laid  before  the  Allied  peace  delegates  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  in  no  waj'  so  antagonistic  to  British  interests  as  has  been 
generally  supposed."     In  the  London  Daily  Express  we  read: 

"Informal  conversations  have  been  in  progress  some  time, 
with  the  result  that  the  British  Government  is  in  possession  of 
concrete  suggestions  which  are  more  imderstandable  than  the 
rather  hazy  wording  of  the  famous  Clause  2  of  the  Fourteen 
Points.  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion showing  him  definitely  that  Britain  can  not  give  up  the 
right  of  search  at  sea,  the  law  of  contraband,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  blockade.  We  understand  Wilson's  proposals  do  not 
include  abandonment  of  any  of  those  rights. 

"The  whole  position,  of  course,  is  dependent  on  the  success 
of  the  I*resident's  basic  proposition  for  a  league  of  nations.  If 
that  proposal  does  not  succeed,  the  whole  suggestion  for  any 
international  control  of  naval  and  military  power  falls  to  the 
ground.  It  is  only  in  the  event  of  the  league  being  formed,  with 
definite  agreed  principles  to  govern  its  actions  in  all  conceivable 
emergencies,  that  questions  on  the  exercise  of  sea-power  will 
arise  for  settlement. 

"The  President's  proposal  in  that  event  amounts  to  a  sugges- 
tion from  the  second  strongest  naval  power,  which  the  United 
States  now  is,  to  the  strongest,  to  fix  definite  rates  of  naval  con- 
struction, to  which  all  T\ill  loyally  adhere;  and.  further,  that  in 
the  e^'ent  of  it  being  necessary  to  bring  naval  pressure  to  bear 
on  any  recalcitrant  nation,  the  task  should  jointly  be  under- 
taken by  the  two  leading  uaAal  powers. 

"Bringing  pressure  to  bear  by  sea-power  can  only  mean  the 


-AND    1    INTENDS      I 
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niS  GOOD  OLD  LIP'E-PRE.'^ERVER. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  Nevs. 

ust'  of  the  blockade  and  tin-  enforcement  of  contraband  regula- 
tions, and  both  those,  weapons  the  United  Stat«s  would  be 
I>rei>ared  to  use  in  an  alliance  with  us  in  any  case  where  they 
were  necessary  in  order  to  i>reserve  i>e4ice  or  to  restore  it. 

"It  seems  as  tho  the  United  States,  in  fact,  were  offering  to 
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ox  THE   I-IiONI'   now. 

Singing  as  he  never  sang  tliroiigli  Belgium. 

— Williams  in  tlie  Tndianapolis  Xeirs. 


Sykes  in  the  I'liiladelphia  Erening  Public  Ledger. 


HOW   GERMANY    KEPEXTS. 


share  with  us  what  the  Germans  teniicd  llic  (Klimii  of  heiiif^  the 
world's  'naval  bully.'" 

Perhaps  The  Express  would  find  confirmation  of  this  view  in 
the  statement  of  John  Sharp  Williams  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  President  Wilson  is  going  to  Europe  to  bring  into  existence 
a  league  of  nations  to  be  dominated  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.     As  Senator  Williams  puts  it: 

"If  the  two  English-speaking  nations  go  into  it,  we  can  by  our 
sea-power,  by  our  control  over  raw  materials,  by  our  control 
over  natural  resources,  force  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to 
do  the  league's  bidding.  We  can  agree  that  any  civilized  nation 
that  makes  war  upon  another  without  first  submitting  the 
questions  in  cont^o^'ersy  to  an  arbitration  tribunal  shall  be  out- 
side of  the  pale  of  civilization  and  that  the  freedom  to  operate 
upon  the  high  seas  shall  be  denied  to  her,  that  access  to  the  raw 
materials  and  markets  which  the  two  nations  in  the  league  shall 
control  shall  be  denied  to  her,  and  in  that  way  we  can  keep  peace 
in  the  world  for  one  hundred  years,  if  we  only  have  the  courage 
to  do  it." 

This  feeling  on  the  part  of  leading  Americans  that  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations  have  a  common  duty  to  the 
world  leads  them  to  accept  without  jealousy  the  fact  of  Great 
Britain's  naval  sui)remacy.  Ex-President  Taft  sees  "nothing 
in  England's  position  as  to  her  fleet  that  should  discourage  the 
friends  of  the  league  of  nations  to  enforce  peace."  Similarly 
Colonel  RooseAelt  concedes  Britain's  imperative  need  of  "the 
greatest  na\y  in  the  world."  "Our  own  need  for  a  great  nSkVy 
comes  next,"  he  says,  "and  we  should  have  the  second  navy  in 
the  world."  In  a  "Britain  day"  statement  the  Colonel  has 
declared  that  "under  ho  circumstances  shall  there  ever  be  a 
resort  to  war"  between  the  two  ('ountrics.  aiul  that  "no  qiiestion 
can  ever  arise  bet\ve«'ii  thtiii  tluit  can  not  )>e  settled  in  judicial 
fashion." 

Britain's  peace  terms,  besides  demanding  the  punishment  of 
the  German  nation  by  the  exaction  of  indemnities  and  the  loss 
of  her  colonies,  call  for  the  trial  and  iMinishiuent  of  thos(^  in- 
dividuals responsible  for  the  war.  "^len  guilty  of  unspeakable 
atrocities  upon  our  prisoners  and  upon  the  ('i\ilian  iTiluibitants 
of  the  invaded  lands  must  stand  trial,  and  if  they  are  condemned 
must  suffer  death,"  declares  Sir  Auckland  Geddes.  Minister  of 
National  Ser^^ce.  And  the  l*rime  ]Minister  says  that  the 
Government's  legal  advisers  "have  unaiiimously  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Kaiser  and  his  accomplices  in  the  making 


of  this  war  ouglit  to  l)e  tried  by  an  international  court,"  and 
he  declares  that  "the  British  Government  will  use  its  whole 
influence  at  the  Peace  Conference  to  see  that  justice  is  executed." 
Of  the  war-bill  to  be  collected  from  Germany  he  says: 

"All  the  Eurojxan  Allies  have  accepted  the  principle  that 
the  Central  Powers  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity.  The  Allies  propose  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  to  examine  the  best  method  of  exacting  the 
indemnity." 

And  in  a  later  statement  he  thus  summaries  the  Allied 
position: 

"First — As  far  as  justice  is  concerned,  we  have  an  absolute 
right  to  demand  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  from  Germany. 

"Secondly — We  propose  to  demand  the  whole  cost  of  the  war 
from  Germany. 

" Thirdly ^When  you  come  to  the  ixacting  of  it  we  nnist 
exact  iu  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  do  more  barm  to  the  country 
that  receives  it  than  the  country  that  is  paying  it. 

"Fourthly — The  committee  appointed  by  the  British  Cabinet 
believes  that  that  can  be  done. 

"P'ifthly — The  Allies  are  in  exactly  the  same  l>oat.  We  shall 
put  in  our  demands  all  together,  and  whatever  they  are  they 
must  come  in  front  of  the  (Mrnian  war-d«'bt."* 

"Germany  will  have  no  colonies  when  the  ^\Jlies  are  done 
with  this  business,"  def'lares  Sir  Auckland  Gfnides.  The  most 
emphatic  demands  that  Germany's  colonies  in  Africa  and  the 
Pacific  islands  shall  not  Iw  returntnl  to  her  come  from  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

As  Frank  H.  Sinu)nds  reminds  us  in  the  Xew  York  Tribune: 

"Britain  has  \vt)n  this  war  in  no  small  measure  l>ecaus«'  of 
the  support  of  her  colonies.  She  can  not  by  sh«M*r  force  comiH'l 
a  restoration  of  Geruum  colonics  to  (Jermany  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  of  her  own  colonics  without  the  gra\»'st  cous«>qucnccs. 
In  point  of  fact.  th«'  Pacific  islands  of  Ciermany  were  taken  by 
Australian  and  \c\v  Z<>alan(l  tr<x)ps.  who  tx'<'upy  them,  and  the 
conquest  of  German  Sonthwc-t  .\frica  was  mainly  a  South- 
African  cntt-rprise. 

"And  to  understan<l  tlu-  attitude  of  tlie  British  ci>Ionies,  it  is 
useful  for  Ameri<-ans  to  go  back  in  .\jn«'rican  history  to  the  time 
of  the  victory  of  Britain,  with  the  very  great  aid  of  the  .\merican 
colonies,  over  France,  which  culminat»xi  in  tht-  captun-  of 
Quebec.  At  that  time  the  suggestion  of  a  rt^tum  of  Canada  to 
France  would   ha\«'   pn'cipitati-*!  a   revolution   in   the  T'  i 

Colonies,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  have  .i 

perpetuation  of  iht-  condition  of  warfare  in  America." 
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WAR-TAXES   FOR   PEACE   YEARS 

No  PEACE  FOR  THE  TAXPAYER  was  provided  by  the 
armistice  which  ended  the   war;    indeed,   the  horrors 
of  war  from  the  view-point  of  the  man  who  pays  the 
l)ills  would  seem  to  be  if  anj'thing  increasing:  rather  than  dimin- 
ishin;^.     In  our  very  first  peace  year  the  financial  authorities  at 
Washinjjton  call  for  the  raising  of  the  largest  tax  ever  levied 
l)y  any  nation,  overtopping  the  existing  "war-tax"  by  nearly 
two  liifiion  dollars.     Four  billion  dollars  was  sufficient  for  the 
first  complete  fiscal  year  after  we  went  into  the  war;    if  the 
war  had  not  ended  when  it  did,  we  would  have  doubled  that  sum 
for  the  year  1918-1919;    with  peace  insured,  we   are  asked  to 
furnish  six  billions  for  this  year  and  four  billions  for  the  next. 
Before  he  left  the  Treasury,  Secretary  McAdoo  warned  us  that 
for  some  years  to  come  the  Government's 
needs  will  run  above  $4,000,000,000  yearly 
as  compared  with  ordinary  prewar  expenses 
of  about  SI, 000,000,000.     The  end  of  the 
world-war    was,  naturalh^  enough  perhaps, 
the  signal  for  the  revival  of  partizan  warfare 
over  tax-niaking,  so  that  Washington  cor- 
respondents predict  a  deadlock  over  taxa- 
tion legislation  which  will  defeat  the  pending 
Revenue    Bill    and    compel     the     Internal 
Revenue  Collector  very  soon  to  proceed  to 
collect  under  the  existing  complicated  tax- 
rates,    vaih    perhaps    an    emergency    war- 
profits    tax    added.     And    the    New    York 
World  observes  that  if  Congress  "does  not 
at  once  sanction  the  collection  of  more  tax- 
money    on    the    business    of    this    calendar 
j'ear,"  the  Government  "must  put  out  a  new 
Liberty  loan  very  soon."     This  Democratic 
daily  sees  in  the  general  demobilization  of 
our  war-machinery  ' '  no  excuse  whatever  for 
such  a  state  of  demoralization  in  current 
war-finance    as  has  been  reached    in  Con- 
gress."    It  reminds   us   that   the   Revenue 
Bill   which    was   passed    by    the    House   of 
Representatives  on  September  20,  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  December  6,  has  actually  been 
under    consideration    by    Congress    almost 
nine  months.      The  taxpayer,  declares  The 
World,  "has  a  right  to  know  what  his  taxes  are."     He  is,  we  are 
told,  "more  interested  in  this  than  in  knowing  what  he  has  got 
to  pay  a  year  from  now."     Yet  the  i)roA'isi()n  for  raising  revenue 
for  two  years  instead  of  one,  according  to  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents, is  the  single  thing  which  is  holding  up  the  passage 
of   the   bill.     A   political   neutral,   suggests   one   corrK>sj)on(l(>nt, 
might  easily  conclude  "that  the  whole  deadlock  is  little  more 
than  a  rivalry  as  to  which  yard  the  gamis  of  laying  taxes  is  to  be 
played  in."     That  such  an  issue  should  give  rise  to  a  i)artizan 
struggle  seems  strange  enough  to  the  ordinary  citizen  who  pays 
the    taxes,    the    Chicago   Daily   News   (Ind.)   remarks,   and    it 
proceeds: 

"Why  sliouhl  tile  Democrats  unitedly  desire  to  enact  at  tliis 
time  what  are  ijracticaliy  two  revenue  l^ilis,  one  for  11U9  and 
another  for  1920,  and  why  should  the  Republicans  in  a  body 
object  to  this  idea?  Is  it  true,  as  soni«>  charge,  that  the  Democrats 
men>ly  seek  to  pn>venl  a  special  session  of  the  new  (\)nRress? 
Or  is  it  the  fact,  as  tlie  Denu^crats  aflirni.  that  legitimate  Inisiness 
and  sound  finance  woiild  be  greatly  aided  and  encouraged  during 
the  coming  difficult  period  of  readjustment  if  the  revenue 
program  for  1920  were  detennined  without  further  delay? 

"To  the  ordinary  citizen  there  suggests  itself  a  simple  way  of 
settling  this  curiotjs  controversy.  Why  should  not  the  Senate 
leaders  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  enlightened  and  competent 
bankers,   manufacturers,   nurciiants,  and  ex|H)rters?     Why   not 
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carefully  inquire  what  is  best  for  the  country,  for  industry',  trade, 
and  commerce,  for  capital  and  labor?  Why  should  a  business 
question  be  exploited  by  either  party  for  political  purposes? 
This  is  not  the  time  to  play  politics  at  the  expense  of  business 
stability  and  prosperity." 

Yet  it  is  for  the  sake  of  business  stability  that  Chairman 
Simmons  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  McAdoo,  and 
President  Wilson  advocate  the  immediate  determination  of 
the  taxes  to  be  levied  for  the  next  two  years.  The  President, 
it  will  be  remembered,  insisted  on  this  point  in  his  address  to 
Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session.     As  he  said: 

"As  much  of  the  burden  of  taxation  nmst  be  lifted  from 
business  as  sound  methods  of  financing  the  Government  will 
permit,  and  those  who  conduct  the  great  essential  industries  of 
the  country  must  be  told  as  exactly  as  possible  A\hat  obligations 
to  the  Government  they  -will  be  expected  to 
meet  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  of 
them;  it  will  be  of  serious  consequence  to 
the  country  to  delay  removing  all  uncer- 
tainties in  this  matter  a  single  day  longer 
than  the  ri,ht  processes  of  debate  justify. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  successful  and  confident 
business  reconstruction  before  those  un- 
certainties are  resolved 

"1  entirely  concur  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  recommending  that  .  .  . 
provisions  be  made  now,  not  subsequently, 
that  the  taxes  to  be  paid  in  1920  should  bo 
reduced  from  six  to  four  1  illions.  Any  ar- 
rangements less  definite  than  tiiese  would  add 
elements  of  douVit  and  confusion  to  the  criti- 
cal period  of  industrial  readjustment  through 
which  the  country  must  now  immediately 
pass,  and  which  no  true  friend  of  thi-  nation's 
essential  business  interests  can  afl'ord  to  be 
responsible  for  creating  or  prolonging." 

The  Democratic   plan  for  announcing  at 
this  time   the  reduction  of   taxation   by  a 
third  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1920  is  approved 
by    the   independent   Washington    Post,    aa 
"certain  to  prove  encoura:;;ing  to  industry," 
and  as  a  stimulant    to    business   activities. 
By  the  passage  of  such  a  tax  law,  business 
men,  we  are  told,  wiU  be  furnished  with  a 
guide  most  "helpful   in   the   formulation  of 
their  plans."       The    Fust    admits    that    the 
Treasiu-y  Department  may  not  be  able  def- 
initely to  estimate  at  this  time  the  require- 
ments for  1920,  but  it  thinks  that  amendments  can  easily  be 
inade  at  any  time,  "and  if  the  Republicans  see  fit.  with  control  of 
both  branches  in  their  hands,  they  can  remodel  the  entire  act." 

But  Republican  editors -do  not  agree  that  the  two-year  plan 
was  designed  to  aid  business.  The  ^Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind. 
Rep.)  sums  uj)  the  Democratic  plan  as  one  "to  fix  ta.xation  on  the 
lines  of  the  Kitchin-Simnions  bill  for  the  next  two  years — and 
to  do  it  while  the  fixing  is  good."  Once  this  law  were  enacted, 
the  Minnesota  editor  thinks  that  ;v  Presidential  veto  would 
balk  any  attempt  at  amendment  or  repeal.  Then  the  Heinibli- 
can  Congress  might  "be  obliged  to  impose  heavy  taxation  for 
1921"  with  resulting  handicap  in  the  coming  Presidential  cam- 
paign. The  New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.  Rep.)  denounces  as 
"mere  false  pretense"  the  plea  that  the  Democratic  plan  is 
intendt'd  to  help  liusiness.  Business,  it  says,  "knows  that  all 
unnecessary  burdens  will  be  removetl  just  as  soon  as  the  new 
Congress  can  convene." 

One  Democratic  newspaper,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  is  inclined  to 
agree  with  some  of  its  Republican  contemporaries  that  the  tax- 
payers are  not  now  troubling  thenisel\-es  about  any  taxes  other 
than  those  for  next  year  and  sees  "as  much  warrant  for  looking 
forward  to  national  necessities  for  several  years  as  there  is  for 
anticipating  those  of  one."  Moreover,  "there  is  literally 
no  warrant  for  the  'usurpations'  by  one  Congress  of  the  functions 
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i^o\)y  v\^\iU'(\  l.y  the  i'liicnKO  "  Hcinld  and  Kxaimiipr. " 

"  WAIT  A  MINUTF.  !  " 

— Murphy  in  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exdviiner. 


Thk  I'XDKK  Dcui— ■•  Hey.  the  war  is  over'    Get  off!!    AlKiiraic'! 
— Morris  for  llie  George  Matthew  Adareut  Service. 


THE  CALL  FOR  POCKET  PEACE. 


belonp:inp;  to  another."  A  roprfsontjitivo  of  business  ai' ' 
finance,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Comnierce,  sufjKests  thav  !(■„ 
whole  revenue  program  may  be  changed  in  the  next  few  niontlis 
because  of  events  at  home  or  abroad  and  sees  only  "partizan 
polities"  behind  the  two-year  plan,  of  which  it  saj^s: 

'.'Its  framers  want  to  furnish  to  the  world  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  they  will,  if  continued  in  office,  reduce  the  heavy 
burdens  of  taxation  which  they  are  now  planning  to  place  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  community  for  the  pres(>nt  year.  Of  this 
it  may  be  said  that  a  wise  and  sane  policy  for  the  present  will  be 
of  far  more  effect  than  unlimited  promises  for  the  future." 

An  interesting  contrast  to  this  attitude  is  that  of  the  radical 
Cincinnati  Post.  This  Scripps-McRae  paper  does  not  agree  that 
the  deadlock  endangering  the  passage  of  the  Revenue  Bill  is  all 
politics.     "  It  isn't,"  we  are  told.     Instead — 

"Big  Business  is  at  the  wheel.  Some  Congressmen  deliberately 
and  some  ignorantly  are  obeying  the  directions  of  Big  Busine^is. 

"The  higher  taxes  are  fixt,  the  less  able  Big  Business  finds 
itself  to  escape  taxation 

"So  Big  Business  is  very,  very  busy.  It  does  not  want  a 
precedent  set  of  raising  $6,(X)0,00(),{)00  in  taxes.  It  does  not 
want  even  .'iM,000,(KX),0()0  in  taxes  raised  if  it  can  help  it. 

"So  Big  Busiiu'ss  is  trying  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
SG,0()0,(X)(),00()  bill." 

The  Revenue  Bill  presented  to  the  Senate«|)ro\idcs  for  total 
taxes  amounting  to  $5,978,4()G,()00;  as  compared  with  this  the 
present  law  raised  .14, 870, 11 7, (KX),  and  the  House  Bill  prepared 
before  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was  to  raise  $7,40r),3iK),(KK). 
This  six  billion  dollars,  roughly  speaking,  was  to  pay  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  July,  and  it  would  levy 
on  incomes  and  profits  of  the  year  1918,  and  would  be  collected 
in  the  early  months  of  next  y(>ar.  The  tax  for  the  fiscal  year 
1919-1920  would  be  reduced  by  the  elimination  of  the  war- 
profits  tax  and  by  reducing  tlu'  inconu'-tax  rat(>.  Tlien>  would 
also,  according  to  the  majority  report  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
"be  a  net  reduction  from  other  miscellaneous  sources  of  about 
$;")00,000,  attributable  cliie(l\-  to  shrinkage  in  the  yield  of  tli(> 
beverage  taxes."  In  cutting  down  the  Revenue  Bill  aftt'r  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  reductions  were  made  chiefly  in  the 
field  of  excise  taxes  and  in -the  excess-profits  taxes.  On  the 
other  liaTid,  as  we  note  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Covimercc,  "itulividual  inconu>-t^vx  payers 
in  all  of  the  lower  incomes  will  have  to  contribute  decidedly 


more  hea\ily  than  has  lieen  the  case  during  the  past  year." 
As  the  writer  of  this  dispatch  summarizes  the  bill,  the  basic  in- 
come-tax rate  is  kept  at  six  i>er  cent,  up  to  .54.000,  ■with  exemp- 
tions of  .f  1,000  for  single  and  $2,000  for  married  persons.  From 
$4,000  upward  the  rate  is  twelve  i)er  cent.  ,  Surtaxes  begin  at 
$.'),(X)()  and  increase  until  they  reach  forty-eight  per  cent,  on 
$100,000  incomes  and  sixty-five  per  cent,  on  incomes  over  $1,- 
000,000.  The  corporation  tax  is  to  be  twelve  per  cent,  for  the 
calendar  year  1918  and  eight  per  cent,  for  sulisequent  years.  The 
excess-profits  tax  includes  a  war-profits  tax.  The  amount  sul>- 
jeet  to  taxation  under  this  head  is  the  sum  of  the  following  il+'Uis: 

"  1.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  net  income  in  excess 
of  the  credits  and  deductions  as  prescribed  by  the  act.  if  such 
net  income  is  not  over  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  invested  capital; 
(2)  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  net  income  over  twenty 
per  cent,  of  invested  capital,  and  (3)  the  sum  by  which  eighty 
per  centum  of  the  net  income  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  tax 
figured  under  items  (1)  and  (2). 

"2.  The  year  1919  will  carry  a  reduction  in  this  tax.  the  thirty 
per  cent,  on  income  not  over  twenty  per  cent,  of  in\ested  capital 
being  cut  to  twenty  per  cent.,  while  the  sixty  per  cent,  on  net 
income  over  twenty  i)er  cent,  is  cut  to  forty  per  cent.  The 
amount  figured  on  the  eighty  per  cent,  basis  is  cut  off  entirely." 

In  the  Senate  bill  taxes  on  inheritances  are  levied  beginning 
at  .liO.tKK).  with  a  one  per  cent,  tax  up  to  $2.'>.(XK).  and  the  tax- 
rate  increasing  until  bequests  of  over  $2,.">(K).000  pay  a  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  tax.  Some  of  the  luxury  taxes  in  the  House 
bill  l\ave  been  eliminated,  biTt  a  large  number  are  retainj-d.  The 
writer  for  The  Journal  of  Coiinnerce  iH.)ints  out  that  discussion 
of  these  schedules  in  the  S«'nate  centers  round  the  excess-profits 
and  income  taxes,  which,  by  the  way,  furnish  $4.(>()0.000  of  the 
six  billions  to  be  raised  by  the  bill.  One  group  will  trj-  to  s«>curo 
the  adoption  of  still  more  drastic  taxation  of  eorjwrations 
and  large  incomes,  "while  another  group  will  contend  that  the 
present  taxes  on  excess  jirofits  an'  already  so  high  as  to  threat<^n 
the  solvency  of  those  corixirations  which  have  not  aotuallj"  rea- 
lized the  profits  on  whi<'h  they  are  tax«>d.  a.s  well  a,s  to  em- 
barrass the  income-tax  pa>ing  |K)wer  of  indi\iduals  at  larpt\" 

To  many  editors  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  clauses 
of  the  Senate  bill  are  those  n>storing  the  two-cent  lett<»r  rat*'  and 
n'adjusting  the  second-<'lass  j>ostage  ral<'  so  as  to  restorv  the  old 
cent-a-iKiund  nit<'  fi>r  periodicals  within  a  20(V-mile  zone  and  es- 
tablish a  ceut-aud-a-half  r;»t<'  for  jKiints  outside. 
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OUR   SHARE   IN   WINNING   THE   WAR 

DISCUSSION  OF  OUR  SHARE  in  winning  the  war 
arouses  feeling  so  bitter  in  some  cases  and  so  jietty  in 
others  in  "the  man  in  the  street"  and  in  some  printed 
utterances  that  various  judicial  editorial  observers  appciar  to 
think  it  is  time  to  present  such  authoritative  opinion  as  will 
show  that  every  nation  on  the  Allied  side  is  entitled  to  its  due 
share  of  credit.  The  proposition  that  "we  won  the  war  for 
the  Allies"  rather  blatantly  set  down  by  sections  of  the  press  of 
anti-British  tinge  is  met 
head-on  by  the  rather 
superior  air  of  others 
who  aver  that  the  Amer- 
ican effort  was  not 
really  necessary.  The 
St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, disclosing  a  tem- 
perate mind,  insists  that 
while  "all  talk  about 
our  part  in  the  war 
being  comparatively 
negligible  should  end," 
yet  it  would  be  false  and 
ungrateful  to  belittle  the 
heroic  services  of  the 
French,  of  any  class  of 
the  British,  of  the  Bel- 
gians, or  of  the  Italians. 
Civilization  will  always 
be  in  debt  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  Russians, 
to  the  Balkan  Allies,  and 
to  Japan,  for  there  were 
times  when  the  work  of 
each  was  of  vital  con- 
sequenca    and    "many 

times  the  'war  was  saved.'"  But,  in  the  light  of  General 
Pershing's  report  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  this  St.  Louis 
daily  tells  us,  it  is  equally  false  to  deny  America's  part,  for  from 
May  28,  when  the  first  American  division  performed  its  brilliant 
exploit  at  Cantigny,  the  German  cause  was  "doomed."  There 
is  no  occasion  to  ask  who  won  the  war,  according  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  which  reminds  us  that  it  was  won  at  the 
first  battle  of  the  Marnc  in  the  sense  that  German  success  de- 
pended upon  crushing  France  before  any  effective  aid  could  come 
to  her.  Again,  it  was  won  as  soon  as  the  British  Navy  had 
made  the  seas  safe,  "yet  at  the  last  great  crisis,  it  was  un- 
deniably the  American  Army  which  turned  the  tide,"  and  this 
journal  points  out  that  "not  boastfully,  but  thanlcfully,  the 
nation  praises  General  Pershing's  men  for  that."  '  The  Public 
Ledger  calls  attention  to  Secretary  Baker's  report  of  what  the 
War  Department  did  during  Ihe  i)Sst  twelve  months,  when  it 
produced  an  army  of  :},GG"),000  from  a  nucleus  of  100,000,  and 
successfully  transport^ul  and  nuiintained  overseas  2,000,000 
men,  and  the  ludianajjolis  News  says: 

"We  have  a  right  to  be  ])roud  of  the  record.  The  number 
of  the  kill(>d  and  wounded  alone  ])rov('s  tlial  our  in(>n  were  en- 
gagcHl  in  desperate  lighting.  Th(>  hardest  job  of  all  was  given 
to  them  in  the  closing  days  of  the  struggle,  and  it  was  they  who 
cut  the  German  line  of  comniunication  at  Sedan  and  made  sur- 
rend(T  or  disaster  (•i>rtain  but  for  the  armistice.  We  had  2.'5(),0()() 
men  killed  and  wounded  during  our  bri(>f  participation  in  the 
struggle.  During  the  four  y<<ars  of  the  Civil  War  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  was  110,0(K)  on  the  Union  side.  More 
than  half  as  many  men  were  kilhxl  as  were  killed  in  the  great 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Compared  with  the 
losses  of  our  allies  ours  were  small.  Biit  they  were  largo  enough 
to  prove  that  we  bon>  oiir  full  part  dnrin-,'  thi<  time  we  were 
engaged.     The  men  who  .suffered  and  died  for  us  are  worthv  of 


Loi.>iioiit(ja  j->  i'aul  Thompson. 

"THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE   HOME." 
The  Maurctania  warpitiK  Into  dock  with  a  sliip-load  of  jubilant  Pershing  men 


the  eternal  gratitu^le  of  the  nation.  We  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Baker  recognizes  the  value  of  the  services,  and  the  self-sacrificing 
devotion  of  the  men  in  the  camps  who  never  got  to  the  battle- 
front.  'They  have  been,'  the  Secretary  saj's,  'none  the  less 
soldiers  and  have  contributed  in  no  smalt  way  to  whatever  suc- 
cess has  attended  our  arms.'" 

"We  were  the  last  reserve  of  civilization,"  wTites  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Simonds  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  we  arrived  terribly 
late  upon  a  field  on  which  disaster  had  been  avoided  only  by  the 
supreme  heroism  and  devotion  of  our  associates.     But,  having 

arrived,  we  gave  all  that 
we  had  unhesitatinglj', 
and  what  we  gave  was 
"placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  greatest  cap- 
tains of  all  time."  This 
mihtary  critic  proceeds: 

"The  winning  of  this 
war  is  tiot  the  single 
achievement  of  any 
nation;  comparisons  of 
amounts  contributed 
V.  ill  not  be  made  by 
those  who  shared  all 
the  tasks  loyally  and 
to  the  limit  of  their 
carr. cities.  It  is  for  our 
allies  to  £f praise  the 
value  of  our  services, 
but  they  will  be  the  first 
to  recognize  that  na- 
tional sense  of  deep  and 
lasting  pride  in  our 
young  Army, newly  come 
from  farm  and  factory, 
which  made  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Meuse  of 
in  IS,  broke  the  German 
lines,  closed  the  Sedan 
gateway,  and  was  on 
the  road  to  Germany  itself  when  the  foe  surrendered. 

"As  for  General  Pershing,  his  personal  achievement  is  revealed 
in  that  of  his  army,  aufl  he  wisely  and  characteristically  leaves 
it  at  that.  But  how  many  foolish  tongues  will  be  silenced  by 
the  generous  and  just  tribute  he  pays  to  our  associates — abom- 
inable word! — to  our  allies!" 

Nor  is  appreciation  lacking  in  high  quarters  among  our  allies. 
For  one,  v.e  read  in  a  Paris  disi)atch  to  the  New  York  Times 
that  Mai'shal  Joffre  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"It  was  the  weight  of  America — her  moral  and  material 
resources,  and,  surdy  not  the  least,  her  very  considerable  army, 
thrown  into  the  balance  at  the  crucial  moment,  that  turned  the 
scales  and  won  the  victory.  And  the  Americans  showed  them- 
selves true  soldiers  and  a  military  Power  that  counted  tremen- 
dously in  the  deceive  conllict." 

Other  French  generals  with  whose  command  American  troops 
had  been  brigaded  are  eloquent  in  their  appreciation  of  our  new- 
made  Army,  and  the  press  quote  a  letter  from  Field-IMarshal 
Ilaig,  the  Bintish  Commander-in-Chief,  to  the  command  of  a  corps 
of  American  troops  which  served  with  the  British  Fourth  Army 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  war,  in  which  he  saj'S  in  part: 

"On  the  201  h  of  September  you  participated  with  distinction 
in  a  great  and  critical  attack  which  shattered  the  enemy's  resis- 
tance on  the  llindenburg  line  and  which  opened  the  road  to  final 
victory. 

"The  deeds  of  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  American 
divisions,  which  took  Bellecourt  and  Naroy  and  gallantly  sus- 
tained the  desperate  struggle  for  Bony,  will  rank  with  the  highest 
achievements  of  the  war.  The  names  of  Brancourt,  Premont, 
Busigny.  Vaux-Andigny,  St.  Souplet,  and  Wassigny  will  testify 
to  the  dash  and  energy  of  your  attacks.  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  you  in  c  nnmand." 

Gen.  .lohn  .1.  Pershing's  report  to  Secretar^^  of  War  Baker, 
covering    operations    up   to   November  20,  after    the    German 
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collapse,  closes  with  these  words  expressing  his  feeliiif-;  for  those 
who  served  under  him : 

"I  pay  the  supreme  tribute  to  our  officers  and  sol(ii(;rs  of  the 
line.  When  1  think  of  tlieir  heroism,  their  patience  under  hard- 
ships, their  unflincJiin^^  spirit  of  offensive  action,  I  am  filled 
Avith  emotion  I  am  unable  to  express.  Thc'ir  deeds  are  immortal, 
and  they  have  earned  the  eterfial  gratitude  of  our  country." 


W 


Kn  ui  t  .(<  Ne.v  \o.«  "  trn>u.,v  " 

PERU'S  ALSACE-LOiatAINE. 

Tarapara  was  ceded  unconditionally 
to  Chile  in  1H83;  tlie  conditional  trans- 
fer of  Tacna  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
dispute  between  Peru  and  Chile. 


Some  journals  point  to  General  Pershing's 
confession  that  "our  entry,  into  the  war  found 
us  with  few  of  the  auxiliaries  necessary  for 
its  conduct  in  the  modern  sense."  He  gives 
credit  to  France  for  much  of  the  equipment 
without  which  our  success  would  have  been 
impossible: 

"Among  our  most  important  deficiencies 
in  material  were  artillery,  aviation,  and  tanks. 
In  order  to  meet  our  requirements  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  we  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Frencli 
Government  to  provide  us  with  the  necessary 
artillery  equipment  of  seventy-fiVes,  one  fifty- 
five  millimeter  howitzers,  and  one  fifty-five  G. 
P.  F.  guns  from  their  own  factories  for  thirty 
divisions.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  is  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  altho  we  soon 
began  the  manufacture  of  these  classes  of  guns 
at  home»  there  were  no  guns  of  the  calibers 
mentioned  manufactured  in  America  on  our 
front  at  the  date  the  armistice  was  signed. 
The  only  guns  of  these  types  produced  at  home 
thus  far  received  in  France  are  109  seventy- 
five  millimeter  guns.  In  aviation  we  were  in  the  same  situation. 
.  .  .  We  obtained  from  the  French  the  necessary  planes  for 
training  our  personnel,  and  they  have  provided  us  with  a  total 
of  2,676  pursuit-,  observation-,  and  bombing-planes.  The  first 
air|)lanes  received  from  home  arrived  in  May,  and  altogether 
wo  have  received  1,379.  The  f.rst  American  squadron  completely 
equipped  by  American  production,  including  airplanes,  crossed 
the  German  lines  on  August  7,  1918.  As  to  tanks,  we  were 
also  compelled,  to  rely  upon  the  French.  Here,  however,  we 
were  less  fortunate,  for  the  reason  that  the  'Fr'ehT;'li  productions 
otMii^  bai'oly  ni«et  the  requirements  of  their  own  armies. 

"K  shotild- be  fully  realized  that  the  French  Government  has 
«iwaiys  tafeen  arrtidst  liberal  attitude,  and  has  been  most  anxious 
to  give  us  every  possible  assistance  in  meeting  our  deficiencies  in 
these  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  Our  dependence  upon  France 
ftJT Artillery,  aviation,  and  tanks  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact 
MaaX  our  industries  had  not  been  exclusively  devoted  to  military 
pnwJuction.  All  credit  is  due  our  own  manufacturers  for  their 
efforts  to  meet  our  requirements,  as  at  the  time  the  armistice  was 
signed  we  were  able  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  early  supply  of  prac- 
tically all  our  necessities  from  our 
own  factories." 

In  a  statement  of  the  Navy 
Department  from  the  New  York 
ofTiee  of  Vice-Adrairal  G leaves. 
Commander  of  the  Cruiser  and 
Transport  Force,  we  read: 

"Of  the  entu-e  army  of  2,079,- 
880  men  taken  over,  the  statis- 
tics show  46 K  per  cent,  were 
carried  in  American  ships,  4Hyz 
in  British,  and  the  rest  in  French 
and  Italian  vessels. 

"Of  the  total  strength  of  the 
naval  escort  guarding  all  these 
convoys,  the  United  States  fur- 
nished 82^  per  cent..  Great 
Britain  14 H,  and  France  SH- 

"In  actual  numbers  of  men 
transported  912,082  were  carried 
in  American  naval  transports 
and  40,499  in  other  American 
ships;  1,006,987  were  carried  in 
Brit'sh  and  68.246  in  British- 
leased  Italian  ships,  and  r)2,()66 
by  French  and  Italian  ships." 


THE   PERU-CHILE   TIFF 

ARLIKE  KUMBLIXGS  from  Chile  and  Peru  while 
otJKT  nations  are  waiting  anxiously  for  the  ouUrome 
of   the   world's   greatest   peiw;e   w.)nferenco  remind   us 

that    South    America    has    its    Alsac<5- Lorraine    in    Peru's    lost 

provinces  of  Tacna  and  Aricn.  But  bwaase  the  treaty  of  An^^n, 
by  which  Chile  ar-quired  fxissession  of  these 
Peruvian  provinces  after  the  war  of  1879-8.'J, 
provid<'s  that  their  ultimate  fate  shall  l>e 
decided  by  a  plebiscite,  most  of  our  editorial 
observers  find  it  impossible  to  believe  tliat 
this  present  revival  of  an  old  quarrel  will 
not  be  settled  by  .some  metho<l  short  of  war. 
Thus  to  the  New  York  Globe  "it  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  Chile  and  Peru  should  not 
submit  their  dispute  to  arbitration."  As  the 
same  paper  adds,  "the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  offered  to  intervene  conjointly 
with  Argentina,  and  unless  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  accept  they  will  seriously  impair 
their  right  to  be  classed  among  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world."  "A  South- 
American  struggle  over  a  question  of  '  self- 
determination'  would  be  a  queer  preliminary 
to  a  world-peace  conference  which  is  to  settle 
many  similar  controversies  in  Europe,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  Tribune,  which  goes  on 

to  recapitulate  in  a  few  sentences  a  difference  of  thirty-five 

years'  standing: 

"Chile  got  into  a  dispute  with  Bolivia  over  the  development 
of  the  nitrate  deposits  in  the  Bolivian  maritime  pro\'inpe  al 
Antofagasta.  Peru,  having  similar  nitrate  holdings  further 
north,  became  involved  in  the  quarrel.  Chile  overwh<inied 
both  the  Bolivians  and  the  Peruvians,  finally  occupying  Lima. 

"In  the  treaties  of  peace  Bolivia  ceded  outiinht  all  her 
frontage  on  the-  Vacifui.  Peru  ceded  in  perpet-uit^  the  province 
of  Tarapaca,  and  jdclded-  Tacna  and  Arica  f(jr  U^n  years.  tb« 
inliabitants  having  the  right  thereafter  to  (itti-rmine  their 
national  allegiance  by  a  plebiscite. 

"The  ten  years  of  probation  expired  in  1*9.'*.  But  Chile, 
on  one  pretext  or  another,  postponed  the  vote.  It  ha.<  nf)t  yet 
been  taken.  Peru  has  tried  repeatedly  by  diplomatic  means 
to  secure  an  execution  of  the  treaty.  Failing  in  this,  she  finally 
withdrew  her  minister  from  Santiago. 

"The  Tacna  and  Arica  districts  are  more  than  an  Alsace-lx)r- 

raine,  because  Peru  never  surren- 
dered absolute  title  to  them. 
Chile  holds  them  by  force,  and  her 
Government  is  apparently  satis- 
fied to  continue  holding  them  on 
that  basis.  The  situation  is  one 
which  breeds  irritation  and  war- 
like passions." 

As  the  Boston  Christian 
Scieurc  Mouilor  s«»es  it,  the  im- 
mediate motive  of  the  recent 
anti-Chilean  demonstrations  in 
Peru  is  to  force  the  justice  of 
Peru's  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Versaille.s. 

Fnim  the  two  countries  in- 
\  olvtMi  come  charges  and  counter- 
charges. The  Peruvian  int<rpn>- 
tation  of  the  situation  is  partially 
reflected  in  the  New  York 
Tribune's  account  of  the  con- 
troversy, which  is  quot<Hl  alxive. 
For  the  Chilean  view  we  turn  to 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  (\'»,<»- 
tro-Ruiz,  Chilean  Consul-Genersl 


HUUKY    VV   WITH    THK    I.K.MilK   OK    \\rn>\s 

— Fltzpatrick  lu  the  .St.  Lduis  Post-Dispatch. 
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in  New  York,  and  published  in  The  Tunes.  After  pointing  out 
that  Article  III  of  the  treatj'  of  Ancon,  which  provided  for  a 
plebiscite"  in  Tacna  and  Ariea  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  of 
Chilean  control,  also  called  for  a  special  protocol  to  prescribe 
the  manner -in  which  the  plebiscite  is  to  be  carried  out,  Mr. 
Castro-RiHz  goes  on  to  say: 

"When  the  term  of  ten  years  set  forth  in  Article  III  of  the 
treaty  was  about  to  expire  the  special  protocol  referred  to  in 
the  treaty  had  not  yet  been  complied  with.  This  was  to  decide 
upon  the  plebiscite  and  fix  the  terms.  Without  this  protocol 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  plebiscite  to  an  issue,  this  being  its 
basis.  Besides,  the  period  of  ten  years  '  did  not  signify  the  term 
necessary  for  the  Chilean  occupation,  but  the  beginning  of  the 
propitious  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  plebiscite,'  as  stated  by 
one  author. 


"On  June  22,  1893,  Chile  initiated  tlie  diplomatic  negotiations 
for  the  consummation  of  Article  III  of  the  treaty  of  Ancon  and 
gave  instructions  to  this  effect  to  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Chile  in 
Lima,  Mr.  Vial  Solar.  From  that  time  began  the  extensive 
negotiations,  postponed  regularly  until  1909  and  continued 
after  that  extra-officially  under  the  administration  of  the  Peru- 
vian President,  Billinghurst. 

"It  having  been  impossible  to  come  to  an  understanding  for 
the  realization  of  the  plebiscite,  because  Peru  has  never  offered 
reasonable  terms  and  because  she  always  wished  to  depart  from 
the  spirit  of  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of- Ancon,  Chile  has  had  to 
be  on  her  guard  and  try  to  arouse  the  Chilean  sentiment  in 
Tacna  and  Arica  to  obtain  a  triumph  in  the  plebiscite 

"It  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  another  fact:  the  Presidential 
elections  in  Peru  are  dose  at  hand.  The  present  President  desires 
to  be  reelected,  and  there  is  no  better  way  for  him  to  make 
himself  popular  than  to  agitate  the  question  of  Tacna  and  Ariea." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


GoTT  strafod  Germany. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 
Dispatches  indicate  that  the  Chilean  bite  is  worse  than  the  Periu-ian 
bark. — Springfield  Republican. 

It  isn't  so  much  a  question  of  what  Germany  should  pay,  but  of  what 
she  has  got. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Let  us  all  join  fervently  in  hoping  that  Mr.  Glass,  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  doesn't  crack  imder  the  strain. — Newark  News. 

The  Him's  greatest  insult  to  civilization  is  his  assumption  that  by 
whining  he  can  win  the  world's  sympathy. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

AL.A.RMISTS  who  talk  of  a  wrangle  at  the  peace  table  should  note  that  the 
President  has  made  certain  the  presence  of  General  Bliss. — New  York  Sun. 

Teie  George  Washington's  farewell  toot  did  not  sound  anything  like 
Washington's  farcWcU  warning  against  entanglement  in  European  affairs. 
—  Washington  Post. 

Fkom  all  indications  the  German  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference  will 
open  the  iiroceedings  by  asking  who  will  take  them  out  to  lunch. — Knoxville 
Journal  and  Tribune. 

The  Montenegro  Congress  is  caUed  the  "  Skupshtina."  Even  in  a 
free  countr>-  like  ours  nobody  has  ever  had  the  nerve  to  call  our  Congress 
anything  like  that. — Houston  Post.  '■.■:':!, 

The  Bolshevist  Minister  at  Stockholm  Iieus  started  in  business  as  a 
tailor.  Only  in  this  way,  it  appears,  will  he  enjoy  an  oppdidauiity  of 
occa.sionally  letting  out  a  Uttle  g6re. — London  PuncTi. 

The  Allies  already  have  simplified  the  task  of  establishing  a  new  gov- 
ernment in  Germany  by  making  it  unnecessary  to  have  either  a  Minister 
of  Colonies  or  a  Minister  of  the  Navy. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  problem  of  finding  employment  for  our  released  man-power  is 
settled  in  advance.  Enough  reconstruction  conferences,  subconferences, 
and  siib-subconferences  have  already  been  scheduled  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  whole  Army  for  the  next  three  years. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

In  1848,  when  James  K.  Polk  was  President,  the  German  Government 
asked  the  1'nit.ed  States  for  an  experienced  American  nav^al  officer  of 
Buitable  rank  to  take  command  of  the  German  Navy.  The  Cabinet  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  granting  the  request,  but  Mr.  Polk  refused  it. 
It  looks  now  as  if  the  project  had  merely  been  postponed. — Youth's 
Companion . 


.  What  a  pity  that  the  President  wasn't  twins! — Columbia  State. 

Db.  Dav  is  left  Foch  the  final  job  of  pulling  the  Kaiser's  teeth. — Gremtille 

(S.  C.)  Piedmont.  '  "  . 

Why  not  punish  the  Kaiser  by  tiuning  liim  ov-er  to  the  Russians  and 
telling  them  he  is  their  new  Czar? — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  grandmother  of  the  Russian  revolution  is  on  her  way  to  the  I'nited 
States.     We  hope  she  isn't  bringing  the  kid  along. — Detroit  News. 

A  FEW  here  and  there  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  the  league  of 
nations  is  going  to  develop  into  a  league  of  notions. — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Shall  we  feed  Germany  and  stint  ourselves?"  asks  the  Litry  Digr. 
What  would  you  say  was  the  Inevitable  .\iiswer,  offhand'.' — Chirngo 
Evening  Post. 

It  may  interest  some  of  the  good  people  to  know  that  more  cigarets 
are  now  sold  by  the  \".  M.  C  A.  than  any  other  concern  in  the  world. — 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

■It  is  said  that  cotton-growing  in  the  barred  zone  will  be  permitted  next 
yeaj;.s^"'But  there  will  be  very  much  more  cotton-growing  in  the  no-bar 
zone. — Hnust<m  Post. 

A  GOOD  many  people  who  are  worrying  tliemsolves  wobbly  ^out  what 
is  going  to  become  of  the  nation  might  help  the  situation  some  by  getting 
l)ifsy  on  some  job  of  useful  work. — Houston  Post.  ••    . 

^Iost  of  the  European  belligerents  seem  to  be  agreed  on  what  is  coming 
to  the  Kaiser.  Like  the  Missouri  jiuror,  they  all  are  convinced  he  should 
be  hanged,  after  being  given  a  fair  trial. — Kansas  City  Star.  -  . 

"Bread  is  being  made  in  the  Army  by  the  new  'sponge'  process."  it  is 
annoimced  in  Washington.  That  sounds  very  much  like  the  way  the 
Hims  arc  trying  to  get  their  bread. — Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune. 

President  Wilson  has  been  asked  to  give  aid  to  the  Democratic  party 
in  Germany.  Apparently  the  Huns  have  not  heard  of  the  results  of  his 
attempt  to  aid  the  Democratic  party  in  this  country  during  the  recent 
campaign. — Topeka  State  Journal. 


In  the  review  of  the  Congressional  elections  in  our  issue  of  November  2,"^ 
we  stated  on  the  basis  of  a  mistaken  newspaper  report  that  Senator  Owen, 
of  Oklahoma,  was  defeated  for  reelection.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Owen,  it 
should  be  stated  that  he  was  reele<-tod,  the  final  returns  giving  him  a 
substantial  majority. 


..v}'r:'-::v'^;-^>;^r; 
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STILL   IP  IN   THE   AIR. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Uaily  Ne\c». 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


u  iii'uwiiiij  l)y  Ahel  Faivre  in   "  L' Illiistraliun."  Paris 


OUTCAST. 


HOLLAND'S   UNWELCOME   GUEST 


PLUNGED  IN  DEEP  GLOOM,  Wilhelm  von  Hohenzol- 
lern  is  pictured  in  dispatches  from  Holland  as  writing? 
furiously  all  day  and  every  day.  What  he  is  writing  is 
still  a  mystery,  and  the  field  of  conjecture  is  open  to  all  imagina- 
tive minds,  but  meantime  the  Dutch  are  doing  a  little  writing 
too,  and  on  a  subject  of  direct  inten^st  to  the  furious  wTiter  of 
the  mysterious  manuscript.  A  number  of  the  Diilcli  pajxTs, 
headed  by  the  Amsterdam  Telcgraaf,  always  a  stron;;  pro-Ally 
organ,  call  for  his  immediate  expulsion.  Others  take  a  more 
moderate  view,  but  admit  that  his  presence  may  bring  Holland 
into  difficulties.  For  example,  the  very  moderate  Amst(>rdain 
Nieuivs  van  den  Dag  pualishes  an  article  on  the  subjwt  which 
shows  th'j  uneasiness  prevailin;^  in  Dul<'h  circles.  It  frankly 
desires  to  see  its  IlohenzoUcrn"  guests  "  depart,  and  says: 

"For  the  present,  perhaps,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  plot  on 
our  soil  against  Germany's  new  d(>inocracy  among  (he  entourag<^ 
of  the  ex- Kaiser  or  the  ex-Crown  ]'rin(!e,  but  who  can  say  when 
this  danger  might  not  be  rt^alized  if  these  'guests'  do  not  depart 
si)(>(\dily?  History  teaches  that  kings  in  exil(>  like  to  si>ize  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  reenaet  their  former  roles.  This 
would  not  only  involve  a  menace  for  Germany,  but  also  a  memtce 
for  the  Allies. 

"And  now  we  desire  to  express  our  frank  opinion  tlial  not  we. 
but  the  AlHed  governments,  have  the  right  to  decide  whether 
the  residence  on  Dutch  soil  of  tlie.  i)ersons  who  an*  considered 
by  them  to  be  the  personificati*)n  of  the  Dark  Powers  against 
which  they  have  been  fighting  is  dangerous  for  th(>m  or  not. 
If  the  Dutch  Government  has  anotlier  opinion  on  tlie  subject, 
then  it  will  have  to  bear  the  eon.sequenc(>s  of  it,  and  th»>  Dutcli 


nation,  if  tilings  come  to  a  serious  pass,  will  be  involved  in  war 
or  have  to  starve,  forsooth,  on  behalf  of  the  German  ex-Kaiser." 

The  opinion  of  the  Amsterdam  Telcgraaf  is  aptlj'  exprest  at 
some  length  by  Mr. 'John  C.  Van  der  Veer,  its  London  corre- 
spondent, who  Avritos: 

"I  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  leave  the  ex-Kaiser  in  Holland, 
whether  interned  or  not.  It  may  be,  and  I  sinci^ely  hope  that 
demand  will  b;-  made  for  his  extradition.  Since  the  govem- 
m(>nts  of  victorious  nations  jiavc  decided  that  all  those  CJemians 
of  whatever  rank  who  are  res])onsible  for  the  dire  atrocities  com- 
mitted during  the  war  on  land,  at  sea,  and  from  the  air  shall 
be  brought  to  justice,  the  ix-Kaiser  can  not  possibly  escai»e  that 
fate.     This  can  only  hapi)en  after  the  la|)se  of  many  months." 

Meanwhile,  the  Telcgraaf  s  correspondent  mischievously  sug- 
gests that  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Germans 
to  take  back  their  "once-.so-bcloved  masttT,"  tho  which  of  the 
two  would  find  it  the  more  emliarrassing,  (he  nation  or  the  Kaiser, 
is  ditlicult  to  conceive: 

"William  should  jiot  l>e  left  in  Holland  a^  a  center  of  German 
military  intrigue,  lie  can  not  suddenly  have  altonsl  his  vain- 
glorious and  blasphemous  views.  .  .  .  The  best  .solution  of  the 
l^rolileni  of  th»'  escaptnl  ex-Kaiser  would  be  a  den:and  for  bis 
extradition  by  the  new  democratic  rulers  of  Germany.  That 
d<>inand  will  ho  a  test  of  their  sincerity.  The  .Mlied  nations 
could  wish  nothing  better  than  that  the  once  (bi)M'<l  but  now 
apparently  awakened  "German  p»Hiple  deal  with  their  own  de- 
<'(>iv(>rs.  Their  fate  might  then  be  much  worse  than  what  theiy 
could  exi>»>ct  from  the  justice  of  .Mlied  nations." 

The  ralik  and  file  of  the  Dutch  nation,  wo  are  told,  is  and  always 
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has  beeu  iii  .■jyinjjalliy  with  our  cuii>f,  Init  >oiiic  of  llic  nobility 
sympathize  with  the  lloheuzolierns.     Mr.  Van  dcr  Veer  writes: 

"Much  as  T  rcfirel  that'it  was  a  Duteh  jiobleman  who  ofifered 
the  fallen  Hohenzollern  his  castle  as  a  refuge,  I  am  not  sur- 
I)rizc(l.  Part  of  our  nobility  has  always  felt  more  in  common 
with  Prussian  Junkers  than  with  our  thoroughly  democratic 
people.  Early  in  the  war  the  press  published  the  names  of 
Dutch  Junkers  who  were  figfhtinK  as  officers  in  the  very  German 
Army  which  would  ha\e  o^•errun  Holland  as  it  did  Belgium  if  it 
had  suited  the  purpose  of  the  ex-Kaiser  and  his  aceompHees. 

"Tlie  presence  of  the  e.x-Kaiser  in  Holland  is  an  eyesore  to  the 
overwhclniing  nuiss  of  our  people,  who  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  war  remained  wholeheartedly  in  sympathy  with 
the  Allies.  Our  peopU-  will  not  forget  that  the  \ery  man  who 
lied  for  safety  to  oin-  country,  and  is  to-day  sharing  our  scanty 
food-supplies,  not  onl\-  ordered  his  hordes  to  slaughter  our  Bel- 
gian neighbors,  but  also  sent  hundreds  of  our  sailors  and  fisher- 
men to  death  through  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  our 
mercantile  fleet  by  the  i)irates  of  his  Xavy." 


GEKMAiN\>  DEBT  TO  BELGIUM— 77a  W  c.stnun.'itcr  (Jazctle 
has  received  from  an  official  source  some  of  the  items  that 
%vill  figure  on  Germany's  bill  in  Belgium.     They  run: 

"Local  contributions  and  fines  levied  by  Germany  on  Belgium 
in  1914,  $40,000,000. 

■'War-contributions  extorted  from  Xovember.  1914,  to 
October,  lOlC,  SlO'i.OtKi.OOO.  From  Xovenil)er,  1910.  to  May, 
1917.  $70,000,000.  From  June,  1917,  to  June.  191S.  $144,000,- 
000.     From  June.  1918.  to  October,  1918,  $75,000,000. 

"Raw  material  and  machinery,  taken  by  the  Germans  up  to 
January.  191.').  wm-v  estimated  by  them  at  -WOO.OOO.OOO. 

■'Damage  up  to  December,  1914,  estimated  by  the  A^ord- 
detitsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung  at  $1,(K)(),00().000. 

"This  does  not  include  materials,  destructions,  or  n^quisi- 
tions  since  January,  191.J.  and  tins  item  alone  must  be  reckoned 
at  several  hundred  millions. 

"In  addition,  during  the  winter  of  1910-1917,  100,000  work- 
men were  cU-ported  ta  Germany,  the  whole  of  wliose  i)r()(hi('tiou 
is  totally  lost  to  their  country." 


GERMANY   NOT   STARVING 

THE  PATHETIC  WAILS  from  Germany— that  the 
"good  German  jieople"  is  starving— are  merely  for  stage 
effect.  A  chorus  of  testimony  has  gone  up  from  everj- 
Allied  correspondent  in  the  occupied  parts  of  Germany,  and 
all  are  agreed  that  in  Dr.  Solf's  "starA-ing  Germany"  food  is 
far  more  plentiful  than  in  parts  of  France  and  Belgium.  The 
whole  thing  is.  we  are  told,  a  stage  plaj'  to  induce  the  senti- 
mentalists in  the  Allied  countries  to  press  for  the  lifting  of  the 
blockade.  Germany  herself  admits  the  truth  of  this.  The 
French  Government  has  collected  the  evidence  on  this  point,  and 
it  runs; 

■'During  1917  Germany  was  revietualed  from  a  crop  inferior 
to  the  average,  but  the  last  harvest  was  abundant.  Before  the 
aigniiitice ,the  Germans  declared  their  food-sufficiency,  and  their 
effort  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  nation  faces  starvation  was  undertaken  ■to  move  the 
.unij^Tse  to  pit.v.' 
-r-i  /"The  Imperial  (^ham-ellor  declared  before  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  that  Germany  was  able  to  overcome  food-diflicidties 
and  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  Entente  and  America  to 
starve  her  into  submission.  On  September  20  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung  declared:  ■The  situation  shows  itself  more  favorable 
than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year.' 

"The  IMunich  Abend  Zeitung  said  on  October  12:  'The  crop 
of  barley  and  oats  is  estimated  to  be  12,000.000  tons,  at  least, 
which  will  allow  the  daily  bread  ration  to  be  increased  to  oOO 
grams,  which  is  more  than  the  average  per  head  consumption.' 

"The  Kolnische  Zeitung  stated  on  November  16:  'The  sugar 
output,  1,800,000  tons,  gi-eatly  exceeds  the  needs  of  peace 
times,  1,200,000  tons.  There  are  plenty  of  potatoes.  At  the 
end  of  Sept^ember,  Herr  von  Watdow  spoke  of  raising  the  weekly 
ration  to  nine  pounds.' 

"The  Chemnitzer  Volkszeitung  ■\\Tote  on  September  27:    ■Some 
cities  have  enough  to  last  them  until  April  1,  1919.' "' 

'flic  Westminster  Gazette,  commenting  on  Dr.  Solf's  rejM-ated 
pleas  that  Germany  starves,  remarks: 


OKE  THING  AT  A  TIMB. 

Till'.  IIiMHi.f.  Hrv      -l  vos   Gorman   dmioi-rat.  mr/ii  lien.    ^   cdhu- 
to  press  my  suit  for  food." 

Thk  l'NY;Eia)iNi;  Yankf.k— •  I'll  iiro.s.s  yoiirsuil  laU>r.  after  Ivo  prost 
lliis  necktie  on  your  Mister  Hohenzollern   ' 

— liustmxler  d^ondon;. 


THE  SOB  STtTNT. 

The  Kntente— "  It's   no  good  tryiiiR  tliat  (tame!     There  is  the  line 


—  1<M>  i(!"- 


— Passing  Shnir  (London). 


AS    LONDON    SEES    rilK    GERMAN    CRY    FOR    FOOD. 
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tV'Iiyi-iglitcrt  hv  (Jcrge  Matthew  Artaiiis. 

THETR  UNCLE   SAM    ALSO 

— NForris  for  the  (JeorRe  Matthew  Adams  Sernce. 


"TDr.  Solf  must  realize  that  if  the  conditions  in  CJermany  are 
as  bad  as  he  pictures  them  the  responsibility  is  on  the  shoul(hrs 
of  the  German  rulers,  of  whom  he  was  one,  who  carried  on  tin- 
war  with  this  catastrophe  ck^ar  before  their  eyes.  It  was  the 
German  policy  to  take  foodstuffs  from  Tiussia,  not  to  see  that 
Russia  was  fed.  That  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Allies,  but  tJie\ 
can  do  nothing  to  help  Germany  in  its  present  strait  unless  they 
obtain  from  Germany  the  means  of  transport.  We  should  add 
that  Dr.  Solf  aj)pears  to  protest 
too  much.  Germany,  like  other 
countries,  has  gathered  her  har- 
vests within  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  and  she  can  not  now  be 
wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of 
feeding  her  population.  The 
real  pinch  will  come  later,  and 
if  anything  is  to  be  then  done  in 
the  way  of  relief  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Allies  should  have  the 
means  of  putting  into  Germany 
what  supplies  they  can  spare." 

That  the  Allies  would  be  foolish 
to  lift  the  blockade  of  Gernuin\' 
all  the  Paris  papers  are  agreed. 
For  example,  VExceUior  says: 

"If  the  Allies  continue  the 
blockade,  it  is  not  with  the  ob- 
ject of  starving  Germany,  but  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  effec- 
tively against  Germany's  com- 
mercial ambitions.  In  the  course 
of  the  war  Germany  has  built 
ships  on  a  large  scale,  and  has  on 
the  stocks  reserve  shipping  of 
nearly  a  million  tons,  making 
altogether*  a  total  of  3,00(),0()() 
tons,  which,  when  peace  condi- 
tions are  restored,  would  enable 

her  to  establish  commercial  supremacy  over  the  Allied  and 
neutral  countries,  whose  tonnage  has  been  considerably  de- 
creased by  torpedoings.  The  raising  of  the  blockade  would 
hatVe  been  a  very  foolish  step." 

Regarding  the  actual  shortage  of  food,  liere  is  a  disi)ateli 
from  Cologne  from  Philip  Gibbs  to  his  paper,  the  London  Dmlij 
Chronicle:         •  •- 

.  "Sp  far  I  can  not  find  any  outward  sign  of  hunger  in  Germany. 
There  is  good  food  to  be  had  in  all  the  hotels  I  have  seen,  and 
even  in  the  country  imis.  The  bread  is  coarse,  but  good  butter 
comes  for  the  asking.  Meat  seems  plentiful.  Cheese  is  ser\ed 
for  breakfast  instead  of  eggs  or  })aeon.  Coffee  is  ersat.r.  or  sul)sti- 
tute,  made  from  corn,  and  not  bad.  There  is  no  dearth  of  sugar. 
In  the  hotels  potatoes  and  cabbages  come  up  with  the  meat." 

The  Chronicle  is  a  little  sarcastic  in  its  comment,  and  asks: 

"Is  not  the  humanity  whine  of  the  Hun  analogous  to  the  old 
story  of  the  ruffian  on  trial,  for  murdering  his  father  and  his 
mother,  who  pleaded  for  pity  for  the  'Poor  orphan  I".'"' 

Meanwhile,  Germany  begs  pitcously  for  food,  and  at  the  same 
time,  like  a  mangy  dog,  snaps  at  the  hand  that  would  feed.  A  dis- 
patch to  The  Chronicle  from  its  Amsterdam  correspondent  runs: 

"Some  journals  are  spiteful  enough  to  cast  doubt  on  tlu> 
genuim>ness  of  the  plans  of  the  Entente  and  .\im<rica  to  afTord 
help,  and  they  rage  against  the  armistice  conditions,  particu- 
larly as  they  affect  the  food-supi>lies.  The  U>.ver  ZeUimtj 
shouts  that  the 'Triumph  of  force  and  lies  has  been  achieved. 
Right  and  equality,  which  we  inscribed  on  our  banners  from  t In- 
very  first  day  on  which  the  enemy  fell  upon  us,  have  been  de- 
fejited.     The  dictatorship  of  n>ilitarism  has  been  victorious." 

"To-day's  Kohn'schc  \'olksznlinig  is  angry  about  tiic  ■in- 
human hunger  war"  and  the  'criiniiuil  barbarism'  of  the  Kntento 
in  continuing  to  'starve'  Gernumy. 

"In  the  view  of  the  Rhriin'xch-W'cstfnlische  Zeitung,  the  sug- 
gestion to  use  German  sliips  for  bringing  food  to  Germany  is 
merely  robbery  by  Englancl  of  (iermaiiy's  ships. 

"The  Berlin  Kreuzzeilioig  rails  against  the  thanksgiving 
services  held  in  Kiigland  and  terms  th(>m  blasi)hemy,  'seeing 
by  what  inhuman  means  Kitglaiid  waged  war.""" 


A   CRITICAL   MOMENT   FOR    JIGO-SLAMA 


yiTi 


ITTLE  FAVOR  haji  wj  far  ixxu  fchown  by  the  (ireat 
Powers  to  the  Jugo-Sla\'s.  Poland,  Finland,  Bfjheniia, 
and  the  Lettish  provinces  have  all  Ik-cu  reAgniz«*d  an 
iiudding  nations,  Vmt  the  S(juthern  Slavs  have  had  to  be  CfiOtent 
with   somewhat    \ague  exprc-isions  indorsing  their  aims  so  far 

as  the  gr«*at  iiatious  are  con- 
cerned. The  London  \ew  EMTojte, 
a  stanch  and  consistent  friend 
of  these  iK-oples  of  Serria  Irn  - 
fJenla.  tells  us  that  their  fortun«-s 
have  reached  a  critical  stage. 
But  licfore  discussing  the  matter 
in  detail  it  gives  us  some  very 
necessary  information  as  to  w  ho 
con.«titute  the  Jugo-SlaM».  It 
says : 

"The  Southern  Slavs  (Jugo- 
slavs are  known  under  \\ir<-*i 
national  denominations  —  Ser- 
\Tans, Croats,  and  Slovenes.  They 
all  demand  union  with  S<'rvia 
and  Montenegro  in  one  national 
state,  and  hence  there  can  l>e 
no  question  of  an  independent 
Croatian,  Bosnian.  Dalmatian, 
or  .Slovene  Kingdom,  or  Republic, 
or  state  in  any  form  whatever. 
All  rejiorts.  therefore,  regarding 
the  formation  of  separate  inde- 
pendent stales  are  unfounded. 
They  are  pure  and  simple  in- 
ventions, and  tend  to  compromise 
the  idea  of  union  of  aU  Jugo- 
slavs in  one  independent  state. 
"The  Jugo-Slav  National  Council  is  representative  of  all 
Jugo-Slav  lands — i.e.,  Croatia-Slavonia-Dalmatia.  Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina, Carniola,  Carinthia.  Styria.  Istria.  CJorizia-Gradiwa. 
(^uarnero  Islands  and  Dalmatian  Archipelago,  and  Southern 
Hungary — all  lands  inhabited  Ity  the  Jugo-Slavs.  ♦hjuic  of  these 
lands  are  disputable  l)etween  Italy  and  the  Jiig<)-Sla\  s.  and  their 
fate  will  be  settled  at  the  Peace  Coid'erence  on  the  basis  of  tho 
principle  of  nationality." 

We  learn  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  likely  to  l»n 
hampered  from  two  diflferent  quarters — first  from  Italy  and 
then  from  Servia.  Italy,  the  Jugo-Slavs  tell  us.  aspires  to  make 
the  Adriatic  an  Italian  lake,  and  so  has  laid  claim  to  more  of  the 
eastern  shore  than  she  is  entitled  to  under  the  i)rinciple  of  nation- 
ality, and  to-day  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice 'with  Austria 
she  holds  almost  all  she  has  ever  claimed.  While  Italy — in 
common  with  the  other  .Vllied  Powers — has  recognized  as 
nations  the  Poles,  Finns,  Ixtts.  and  Czechs,  all  the  Jugo-Slavs 
have  obtained  is  this  somewhat  vague  di-claration  which  we 
quote  from  the  Milan  Corriere  deUa  Seico: 

"The  Council  of  Minist<'rs  revives  to  inform  the  Allied 
governments  that  the  Italian  Government  nyards  the  nio\  e- 
nu'nt  of  the  Jug(»-Sla\  i>eoples  for  the  conquest  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  for  their  constitution  into  a  fre«>  state  as  c<»rr«>- 
sj)oniling  to  the  principles  for  which  the  Ent4'nte  is  fighting  .nnd 
also  to  the  aims  of  a  just  and  lasting  peac«'.'« 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  the  I»ndon  Timcjt  says: 

"This  is  the  first  definite  dtvlaration  of  Xhi>  Italian  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole  on  the  Jugo-Sla\  question.  ..Alt ho  the  Prime 
Minister.  Signor  Orlando,  associated  himself  with  the  res.. In 
tion  of  the  Uome  Congress  of  Ot>pnst  .\usln>-Hungarian  K...  •  - 
last  April,  which  nx-ognized  the  unity  and  indei>endence  of  xho 
Jugo-Slav  nation  a,«  a  \"ital  Italian  int«T«>st."  the  d«x«lanition 
officially  issued  by  the  IVime  Ministers  of  (Jnvat  Britain.  Fnin«"»'. 
and  Italy  on  June  3  was  restriet<'d  to  an  exjiression  of  (\anu>l 
sympathy  for  the  nationalistic  .Hspirations  ttiward  fn*>doni  »»f 
the  CztH'ho-SIovak  and  Jug«>-Slav  jxHiples.'  On  June  28  Mr. 
Lansing    announce<i    the    determination    of    tin-    I'n       '  *, - 

Governinent  l<»  secun-  the  fn-^ilom  of  all  .Slav  nun-s  fr  .  :,  ; 
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and  Austrian  domination.  The  French  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Pichon,  foreshadowed,  in  a  puljlic  statement  early  in  July,  the 
constitution  of  'a  Jugo-Slav  state';  and  Mr.  Balfour  declared  at 
the  Mansion  House  on  July  25  his  'deep  sympathy'  with  the 
statement  o*  Servian-Jugo-Slav  war-aims  officially  proclaimed 
by  the  Servian  Minister." 

The  New  Europe  ur^es  that — 

"This  is  the  moment  for  the  constructive  process  to  begin. 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  accomplished  fact  of  a 
gen(!ral  armistice  leaves  the  field  free  for  purely  political  opera- 
tions, and  detailed  plans  must  at  once  be  concerted  for  the 
gcmeral  reconstruction  of  a  new  Europe.  It  is  only  too  pain- 
fully true  that  the  Allies  are  not  ready  for  this  important  and 
critical  stage  of  la  vicloire  integrale.     Four  years  of  war  unpre- 


•■^  Boundaries  of  Jugoslavia 
^^  Territory  Occupied  b»  Italy 
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Hungary  (that  is  to  say,  that  Belgrade  and  Agram  should  be 
partners  on  equal  terms),  and  (6)  a  special  commission  for 
foreign  affairs  to  sit  in  the  West  until  the  treaty  of  peace  is  signed, 
likewise  constituted  in  equal  proportions  from  the  two  Jugo- 
Slav  branches,  and  coordinated  by  the  Foreign  AHnister.  It 
would  be  an  auspicious  act  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  Regent 
if  he  were  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  for 
the  personal  policy  of  Mr.  Pa^io  is  in  a  fair  waj'  to  compromising 
the  dynasty,  niul  only  prompt  action  can  hope  to  save  the 
situation. 

"Another  complication  in  the  already  delicate  situation  of  the 
Jugo-Slavs  has  been  gratuitously  added  by  the  terms  of  the 
Austrian  armistice.  Those  terms  prescribe,  almost  word  for 
Avord,  the  iniquitous  frontier-line  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  this  totxUy  uncalled-for  provocation  toward 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  It  is  not  as  if  it  were  demanded  by 
any  military  exigency,  for  we  need,  and  can  obtain, 
guaranties  far  further  afield — in  particular  as  far  as 
the  railways  to  Vienna  and  Krakow.  It  is  in  possilJe 
in  the  terras  of  this  armistice  to  avoid  seeing  again  the 
effect  of  Baron  Sonnino's  reactionary  policy.  If  this 
policy  is  allowed  to  prosper  unchecked,  if  its  attempt 
to  lay  hands  t>n  as  many  pawns  as  possible  is  not  fru.s- 
trated,  there js  a  definite  danger  of  remanent  armed 
conflict  between  the  two  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
such  a  conflict  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
weakening  the  Agram  Government,  and  most  likely 
of  opening  the  flood-gates  of  Bolshevism." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  urges  that  prompt  reeog- 
'nition  of  Jugo-Slavia  by  the  Powers  is  a  matter  of 
elementary  justice: 


"The  actual  reason  why  the  Southern  Slavs  are  not 
yet  recognized  while  even  the  Letts  are  is  no  doubt 
that  Italy  objects.  If  Italy  objects,  it  is  not  on  the 
ground  of  any  principle — none  can  be  alleged — but 
because  she  has  certain  territorial  claims  which  can  be 
satisfied  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Southern  Slavs. 
If  the  Southern  Slavs  are  denied  recognition  by  the 
Allies,  are  exduded  from  the  conferences  of  the  Allies 
in  which  the  peace  settlement  is  in  large  measure 
determined,  they  will  not  be  able  to  defend  their 
cause.  But  how  can  this  be  defended?  How  can  it 
encourage  people  to  believe  that  the  victorious  govern- 
ments are  sincere  in  their  professions  that  they  mean 
to  reconstitute  the  world  by  the  light  of  justice?" 


.lUGO-SLAVIA. 

Tills  map  shows  the  Southern  Slav  provinces  of  the  former  Austrian  Empire  tliat 
desire  to  unite  with  Servia  and  Montenegro  into  one  great  Southern  Slav  state.  It 
also  shows  the  territory  taken  over  by  Italy  under   the  Austrian  armistice,  part  of 

which  the  Jugo-Slavs  claim. 


cedented  in  its  horror  have  not  been  enough  for  the  Allied 
statesmen  to  evolve  a  consistent  and  adequate  policy,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Germans,  meeting  our  representatives 
at  the  conference-table  before  we  are  agreed  among  ourselves, 
may  be  prcscuited  with  an  irresistible  opportunity  of  dividing 
us  during  the  negotiations.  The  new  states,  for  instance,  which 
will  arise  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  autocracies  will  need  every 
help  th<<y  can  get  in  their  first  tentative  experiments.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  into  touch  with  their  accredited-leaders 
and  coufH'rling  with  then  any  measures  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  helpipg  them  on  to  their  legs." 

Turning  now  to  the  SerAnan  side.  The  New  Europe  wTites: 

"The  recognition  of  Jugo-Slavia  by  the  Allies  has  been 
liitlierto  withheld.  Such  a  recognition  is  a  matter  of  urgent  and 
vit;il  necessity.  The  only  reason  why  this  step  has  not  yet 
been  found  practicable  is  that,  most  unfortunately  for  the 
Jugo-Slavs  and  for  ourselves,  there  is  a  state  of  disunion  between 
the  reactionary  Servian  IVemier,  Mr.  Pa^if,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  j)rogressive  and  democratic  Jugo-Slav  Committee  on 
tli(>  otli(>r.  Mr.  Pasic''s  leanings  toward  the  role  of  an  oriental 
Sultan  are  alone  responsible  for  the  cloud  which  at  present  hangs 
over  the  fair  futtin>  of  Jugo-Slavia.  The  urgent  need  of  tlie 
nionuMit  is  for  an  instant  concentration  of  purpose  on  the  basis 
of  absolute  equality  betwetMi  the  two  nuiin  branches  of  the 
Jugo-Slav  race.  With  this  »>nd  in  view  there  shotild  be  immedi- 
ately constituted  (n)  a  respoiisil>le  governmi>nt,  formed  equally 
of  Servians  from  Servia  and  .lugo-Slavs  from  wliat'was  Austria- 


ENGLAND  RULED  BY  FOREIGNERS— A  corre- 
spondentin  the  London  New  Witness  recently  pointed 
.--«-  -  .,  out  that  "England  is  suffering  from  foreign  domina- 
tion." ■  He  wrote:  "We  are  governed  by  the  W»lsh,  prayed  at 
by  the  Scots,  and  preyed  upon  by  the  Irish."  From  a  note  in 
the  London  Evening  Standard  the  genuine  native-born  English- 
man does  not  seem  to  have  much  to  say  nowadays.     It  wTites: 

"The  Versailles  Conference  is  considering  decisions  which 
may  affect  the  fivte  of  Great  Britain  for  generations. 

"A  correspondent  points  out  that  on  this  conferenc*-  our 
country  is  represented  by: 

One  Welshman  (Mr.  Lloyd  George). 

One    Scottish    Canadian    (Mr.    Bonar    Law). 

One  Jew  (Lord  Heading). 

Foiu-    Scotsmen    (Mr.   Balfour,  Sir    Eric    Geddes,  Mp,rshal 

Haig,  and  Admiral  Wemyss). 
One  F>nglisliman  (Lord  Milner). 
"'Is  this  not,'  he  asks,  'a  humiliating  position  for  the  coun- 
try soutli  of  the  Tweed — the  so-called  'predominant  partner'? 
England  proper  is  said  to  contribute  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  men  in  the  British  Army,  ninety  ]>er  c«'nt.  in  the  British 
Navy,  and  about  ninety  ])er  cent,  of  the  British  war-expenditure. 
Yet  she  has  only  one  Englishman  to  make  her  voice  heard  at 
this  crisis  in  her  history." 

Oddly  enough — tho  The  Evening  Standard  omits  to  mention  it 
— the  one  Englishman  cited,  Lord  Milner,  was  actuallj'  born  in 
Germany  and  his  father  befor^phim,  since  his  grandfather,  a 
])hysician,  settled  there,  without  losing  touch  with  England  or 
acquiring  GtTman  citizenship. 


WIRELESS  EMANCIPATED   BY  AN  AMERICAN  INVENTOR 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  has  bocn  held  down  and 
hampered,  over  since  its  invention,  by  what  the  opera- 
tors call  "static" — the  presence  of  free  electricity 
in  the  air,  whi(!h  often  interfered  with  the  woriiing  of  the  ap- 
paratus so  as  to  make  it  practiealb'  useless.  During  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  we  are  now 
told,  the  AUied  nations  have 
not  had  to  deal  with  this  ob- 
stacle. It  has  been  removed 
for  them  by  an  improvement 
discovered  by  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Marconi  Company, 
which,  after  fifteen  years  of 
research,  was  about  to  be  made 
public  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  Placed  at 
government  disposal,  this  in- 
vention has  been  a  military 
secret  until  now,  when  its  ex- 
istence is  announced  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Nally,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  company.  As  he 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  de- 
scribe and  explain  the  device, 
its  results  and  their  far-reach- 
ing importance  must  be  ac- 
cepted on  his  word;  but  the 
electrical  papers  treat  his  an- 
nouncement as  authoritative. 
Says  The  Electrical  World  (New 
York,  November  23),  quoting 
Mr.  Nally: 

"Ever  since  the  genius  of 
Marconi  made  wireless  teleg- 
raphy a  fact,  the  only  limita- 
tions of  this  method  of  com- 
munication was  the  deadly 
phenomena  of  'static  condi- 
tions.' It  was  'static' — the 
presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
uncontrolled  electricity  in  the 
air — that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  often  entirely  pros- 
trated the  wireless  service  even 
between  the  most  powerful 
stations  erected  in  Europe  and 
America.      Static     conditions 

were  responsible  for  abnormal  delays  and  for  the  mutilation 
of  Avords  in  wireless  messages. 

"It  was  the  one  great  obstacle  to  continuous  communication 
l>y  means  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  the  air.  So  ]>aflling  wa>< 
the  problem  that  Marconi  issued  a  personal  appeal  to  every 
A\ireless  operator  in  the  w'orld  to  record  his  observations  and  to 
collect  data  on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  leading  scientific 
minds  in  the  universe  struggled  to  overcome  tlu^  effects  of  the 
static  disturbances.  World-wide  researches  w»>re  instituted  and 
large  sums  of  money  expended,  but  the  end  sought  was  not 
obtained. 

"It  remained  for  an  American  radio  exiM>rt.  Roy  A.  Weagant, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Marconi  Win>less  Telegrapli  Coinivuiy  of 
America,  to  discover  the  solution  of  the  static  problem.  Wragaut 
practically  had  devoted  his  lif(>  to  a  study  of  tliis  p(>rplexing 
phenomenon,  and  tlu>  rt^sult  of  fifteen  years  of  experimental 
work  was  about  to  be  published  to  the  world  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  Great  War. 


Copyrighted  by  I'nii!  Thonip8i>n. 

ROY  A.  WEAGANT. 

His  fifteen  years  of  "  Edisouian  perseverance"  are  rewardtxi  with  a 
discovery  scientists  throughout  the  world  have  been  seeking. 


"Alt ho  patent  applicatiotis  had  be<'n  made  and  the  cbiimii 
allowed  by  the  United  Stat<'S  Pat^-nt  Offic*,  the  Weagant  s>Ht<-m 
was  immediately  pla^-ed  at  the  disj)osal  of  the  American  Go\«'rn- 
ment,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  ke«*p  the  inxentiou 
secret  until  the  discovery  could  Ik;  safely  announced.  With  the 
spirit  of  research  that  has  made  the  Na\y  such  a  magnifi'-<  rit 

arm  of  our  military  tservic.-. 
officials  of  the  N'a\y  Depart- 
ment assigned  naval  experts  to 
eooi)erate  with  th<-  in\<ntor  in 
installing  exix-rinn-ntal  illations 
in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
tn.-.  These  stations  are  now 
re<'ei\ing  messages  from  all 
the  high-power  wireless  sta- 
tions of  the  world. 

"With  the  consent  of  th« 
Marconi  Company,  the  Unit<-d 
States  Navy  Department  dis- 
closed the  Weagant  in\entioii 
to  our  Allies,  and  special  rejm- 
sentatives  of  the  fVench  and 
British  Governments  were  s«nt 
here  to  study  the  system. 

"Among  the  revolutionary 
changes  that  the  new  syst^-m 
efifects  in  wireless  installations 
will  be  the  immediate-  disaj*- 
pearance  of  the  huge  ,>it<-<  1 
towers  heretofore  built  at 
great  height  to  catch  tho 
incoming  wireless  waves. 
Equipped  vdih  the  Weagant 
invention,  the  wireless  receiv- 
ing antenna*  are  stret<>h«'d 
merely  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground. 

"Heretofore,  also,  the  in- 
creasing number  of  higli- 
power  stations  that  were  being 
erected  in  everj"  part  of  the 
world  i-aised  the  difficult  qu<  — 
tion  of  'int4rference.'  Crosv- 
ing  wireless  messa^s  that 
shot  through  the  ether  som«*- 
times  made  the  wireless  signals 
so  indistinct  that  they  could 
not  be  undtrstood  or  drowTn*<i 
the  weaker  transmission  en- 
tirely. The  ^^'eagant  system, 
based  on  a  unique  selwtix** 
principle,  eliminates  interfer- 
ence and  j>ermits  absolut^-ly 
clear  communieatiou,  n-gard- 
less  of  the  operation  of  other 
stations  even  in  the  immediate  \ncinity." 

Commenting  editorially  on  this  annoiineoment,  The  Elcctri<-nl 
World  says: 

"Clearly,  these  an*  highly  important  and  most  Iwuefieent 
improvements  that  Mr.  We:igant  has  bestowed  on  radio  s<t\  ice 
In  fact,  he  has  given  it  such  an  imp«^fus  as  to  make  it  a  most 
formidable    ri\al    to    submarine    cable    service.      Its    ii  1 

value  in  eommuniealing  with  and  betw»fn  vessels  at  i 

thereby  helping  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  from  iH»ssible  shijv 
wreeks  is  alone  a  gift  of  outstanding  l>«>nefit  to  humanity. 

"The  diselosure  of  Mr.  Weagant's  in\rntion.  which  was 
develoi>ed  as  the  result  of  Edisonian  jxtscn  irance.  is  ]>ut  tin* 
first  announcement  of  a  series  of  almost  mar\elous  de\eloj>- 
ments  that  have  resulted  fn>m  the  inten.sifiod  scientific  rps«>*rrh 
»ind»<rtaken  to  insure  and  hasten  successful  termination  of 
the  war." 
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NINETY-NINE   PER   CENT.    STARVATION 

IF  A  FAT  MAN,  weighing  something  like  two  hundi-ed 
pounds,  could  reduce  himself  by  fasting  to  two  pounds, 
he  would  perform  no  greater  feat  than  that  of  certain  jelly- 
fishes  described  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New 
York,  November  23).     The  writer  gives  credit  for  his  facts  to 


"To  the  jellyfish  this  structureless  mass  is  what  its  hump 
is  to  the  camel — a  store  of  food-material  laid  up  against  evil 
days  to  come.  When  natural  food  runs  short  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  coming  of  colder  weather,  and  the  consequent  disap- 
pearance or  migi'ation  to  deeper  waters  of  the  small  fry  of  the 
ocean,  the  jellyfish  is  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  its  own 
reserves  of  food.  Its  ^^tality  is  now  derived  in  part  from  the 
absorption  of  its  own  jelly.     A  jellyfish  from  uhich  all  food  was 

kept  continued  to  live  for  at  least  forty- 
two  days,  but  at  what  cost!  It  gradu- 
ally shrank  in  size  till  but  a  ghost  of  its 
former  self  remained,  for  the  jelly  dis- 
appeared as  energy;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  it  wei2;hed  just  one  hun- 
dred times  more  that  it  weighed  at  the 
end. 

"Whether  this  self-sustenance  is  a 
normal  phase  in  the  yearly  round  of  jelly- 
fishes,  or-  is  an  exceptional  respon.se  to 
peculiar  conditions  of  starvation,  has 
yet  to  be  discovered." 


lUuatiaLiuiitt  liy  ruurU'it.v  u£   " 'J'lic  bciviilifio  Aiiiuricuii, ' '  i^uw  Vurk. 

THE  KDIBLE  FLESH  OF  ONE  WHALE   EQUALS   IN   BULK   THAT  OF  100 
STEERS  OR  500  SHEEP,  AND  IT   "TASTES   REMARKABLY  LIKE  BEEF." 


A' 


The  Scots7nan.  A  99  per  cent,  reduction  in  weight  is  an  im- 
possibility to  any  vertebrate,  because  his  skeleton  is  unaffected 
by  fasting.  A  man's  bones  wei^h  as  much  when  he  is  lean  as 
when  he  is  fdt.  But  the  jellyfish  has  no  bones  and  consists 
largely  of  structureless  tissue  that  plays  the  practical  part  of  a 
storage-reservoir  of  food-material.  Starve  the  creatm-e  and  it 
Birnjily  shrinks  .  to  almost  nothing,  while  retaining  life  and 
identity,  a  very  useful  ability  in  ,times  of  food  shortage  such 
as  we  have  been  having.     Says  the  paper  named  above: 

"Jellyfishes  are  carnivorous  and  live  upon  nothing  else  than 
their  fellow  dwellei's  in  the  ocean,  and  these,  as  every  one  knows, 
they  capture  by  means  of  poisoned  threads  shot  from  many- 
armed  batteries.  Many  feed  almost  entir(>ly  upon  smaller 
ji'llyfisbcs  of  other  sorts,  some  cannibalistic  forms  engulf  their 
own  kind,  other  largo  spticies  catch  fishes,  but  most  pn-fer  the 
lesser  organisms,  especially  small  Crustacea  and  fish  eggs,  which 
form  a  rich  po])ulalion  in  all  the  seas. 

"As,  this  floating  poimlation  is  in.quantity,  so  the  jellyfishes 
wax  in  size  and  strength.  In  our  temperate  seas  and  in  the 
colder  northern  ocean  minute  floating  life  is  more  ri<'h  in  num- 
bers tlian  i1  is  in  the  tropic  oceans;  and  in  th(>  cold  northern 
oceans  th(<  largi^st  jellyfish  are  found.  Recent  discoveries  have 
shown  that  the  jt-llyfish  puts  its  surplus  stores  of  food  to  good 
use.  As  it  feeds  it  increases  in  .size,  and  a  great  proportion  of  its 
new  growth  is  due  to  tht^  increa-se  of  th(>  .solid  niass  of  jelly  which 
lies  between  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  bell  or  'umbrella.' 


WIIALE-STEAKS 

MERICANS  ARE  LEARNING 
to  like  whale  meat.  Other 
nations  have  always  liked  it, 
but  we  are  slow  to  adopt  what  we  con- 
sider igvei^  foods,  altho  there  is  noth- 
ing particularly  foreign  about  the  whale. 
The  Food  Administration  is  responsible 
for  our  early  attempts  at  eating  whale, 
but,  according  to  a  writer  in  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  Novem- 
ber 16),  our  liking  bids  fair  to  grow 
and  spread  after  the  emergency  that 
gave  rise  to  it  has  passed.  During  the 
war  the  production  of  whale  meat  has 
enabled  us  to  keep  the  usual  supply  of 
domestic  animals  nearl,v  normal  and  has 
released  ample  meats  of  other  types  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  military  and 
naval  forces.  Plants  for  preparing  whale 
meat,  storage-houses  for  keeping  it,  and 
vessels  for  its  distribution,  are  now  scat- 
tered along  the  North  Pacific  coast. 
Seven  stations  have  thus  disposed  of 
about  one  thousand  whales  this  season 
— cAl  of  which  we  have  eaten.  Readers  who  haA'e  never 
knowingly  consumed  whale  are  invited  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
it  tastes  remarkably  Uke  beef.  The  orip;inal  owner  of  that 
luscious  steak  you  ate  last  night  may  possibly  ha\e  swum 
the  North  Pacific  instead  of  galloping  about  on  the  grassy  plains 
of  Texas.     Wo  read: 

"The  meat  of  the  whale  extends  in  great  masses  from  the  base 
of  the  skull  to  the  tail  fin  and  downward  to  the  middle  line,  or 
completely  over  the  rib  section.  This  meat,  all  of  it  of  the  .same 
quality,  amounts  to  ten  tons  for  each  fifty  feet  of  length  and 
each  fiftj-  tons  gross  weight  of  the  whalo.  Above  these  dimen- 
sions there  may  bo  fifteen  tons  of  solid  whale  flesh  of  best 
eatini;  quality.  In  other  words,  on(>-fifth  of  a  whale  is  meat, 
without  computing  the  other  parts,  such  as  the  heart,  etc..  that 
are  edible.  The  steer,  being  also  a  mammal,  with  nearly 
identical  skeletonic  structure,  represents  almost  precisely  the 
same  ])roportions.  That  is  to  say,  a  steer  weighing  1,000 
pounds  has  200  pounds  of  beef,  but  only  a  proportion  of  its  meat 
of  the  first  class  such  as  characterizes  nearly  the  whole  whale 
flesh.  A  .")0-foot.  ."»0-ton  whale,  then,  represents  in  bulk  a  herd 
of  100  steers  of  one-half  ton  weight  «'ach.  H(>  represents  as 
much  meat  also  as  the  herd.  He  is  also  equal  to  500  sheep  of 
200  pounds  each  or  to  300  hogs  of  o.')0  pounds  each. 

"Of  course,  steers  rangt^  uj)  to  a  ton  of  weight,  with 'a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  weight  of  flesh.  But  a  whale  also  weighs 
up  to  7'^  tons,  representing  a  herd  of  loO  steers  of  a  half-ton 
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wiight  each.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  thf  whale  ha.-  arhantatci  .> 
over  beef  cattle.  He  requires  no  herd.siiicu  or  cowboys  to  can- 
for  him.  He  and  his  wife  rear,  feed,  and  f?uard  their  own  young 
without  any  assistance  from  laborers.  There  is  no  cost  to  any 
one  to  feed  him  or  his  family;  no  food,  clothes,  or  fuel  to  buy, 
with  corres])ondinf?  labor  to  jjroduce  them.  When  wanted,  th<^ 
whale  is  in  his  >^iven  haunts,  ready  to  be  taken.  No  butcherini^ 
is  required  for  him,  the  harpoon  f?un  lands  the  fatal  stroke.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  haul  him  out  and  cut  him  uj).  Th*-  cost  of 
whatever  processes  are  required  to  put  a  whale  on  the  market  is  so 
small  in  comparison  with  that  of  breeding  and  rearing  a  steer  that 
Americans,  like  the  Japanese,  will  soon  haxc  meat  as  good  as  th(- 
))est  parts  of  beef  at  probably  not  over  fifteen  cents  per  jiound 
and  in  as  large  quantities  as  any  family  needs 

"A  whale  is  a  mammal,  not  a  fish.  It  produces  its  young 
alive  and  suckles  them  the  same  as  a  cow.  Its  flesh  looks  like 
that  of  beef,  altho  admittedly  a  little  coarser  in  texture,  and  it 
has  a  slight  flavor  of  venison.  Whale  steaks  and  roast  whah^ 
have  been  served  in  several  of  the  heading  New  York  restaurants 
for  some  time  past,  having  had  a  preliminary  test  at  Delmonico's 
restaurant.  New  York  chefn  have  developed  the  best  mithods 
of  cooking  and  serving,  and  have  found  that  it  yields  to  as 
many  forms  of  preparation  as  beef.  There  is  little  to  distin- 
guish it  from  l)eef ,  when  served  on  the  table,  either  in  apijearance, 
aroma,  or  taste.  Many  would  be  deceived  into  thinking  it 
beef  if  not  told  what  had  been  served.  It  is  only  in  America 
that  whale  )neat  is  a  nOA  elty.  In  Asia  and  «'lsewhere  whale  meat 
is  the  staple  food. 

"Whale  meat  has  every  advantage  o\er  beef — mutton — 
l)ork.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whale  is  a  diseaseless  mammal, 
and  its  salt-water  habitats  con- 
tribute to  its  freshness,  cleanness, 
digestibility,  and  healthfulness 
as  food.  On  the  contrary, 
cattle  are  subject  to  tuber- 
culosis and  foot-and-moaith  and 
other  diseases  more  or  less 
communicable  to  humans.  As 
an  example,  according  to  the 
statistics  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  a  l)illion 
pounds  of  pork  are  annually  lost 
to  America  from  hog-cholera. 
She(>p  are  subject  to  foot-and- 
mouth  and  other  diseases.  Dis- 
ease also  is  destructive  to  im- 
mense numbers  of  the  poultry 
and  domestic  food-bird  families. 
In  brief,  we  have  diseased 
meats  of  all  descriptions,  if  bred 
on  land,  and  no  diseases  to 
worry  about  if  bred  in  salt 
water.     The  meat  of  the  back 

of  the  whale  further  differs  from  that  of  all  other  edible  mam- 
mals, in  that  it  is  uniform,  that  is,  all  roasts  and  steaks,  and 
also  boneless.  Its  sirloin  section,  of  some  ten  tons,  is  en- 
tirely lacking  in  those  tough,  cheaj),  and  nearly  inedible  parts 


0.\E   OJ?    THK    WHALES   MANY    ISEh. 

Lkjiiid  spfirm.'U'oti  l>ein(i  <lraiin<l  from  iIk  lii.a<l  of  a  nimtiii-w »iai« 


eharaeteristic  of  beef,  which  some  of  us  have  to  consuin*-   or 
go  w  ithout  meat  because  of  the  cost." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  quot<^s  Dr.  Koy  C.  .tVndrews's  book 

on  "Whale  Hunting  with  the 
Camera"  to  the  effect  that  few 
jx-ople  realize  the  gjeat  part 
w  hale  meat  jjlays  in  the  life  of 
the  poorer  .Japanes*-,  who  eannot 
atTord  to  buy  be«'f.  For  ship- 
ping purposi'S  it  is  cooked  in 
great  kettles,  cann^ni,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 


CAHVING    THE    WHALK. 
Japanese  wtialers  ciutint!:  a  finback  for  in(«t  au<l  other  iistvi 
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A  L.\RGE   PORTIOX  OF  TONOVE. 
Thrco-thousand-pound  t\iil)U>  tongiif  of  a  I'nfitli"  trrax   whale. 


THE  LMTED  STATES 
EQUAL  TO  EUROPE 

HAT  THK  UNITED 
ST.\TF"S  is  as  large  as 
all  Kuroije.  not  only  in 
geographical  ext^^nt,  but  in  r«- 
sourcj's  and  aliility.  we  are  as- 
sured by  .1.  H.  Finlay,  a  mining 
engineer  of  New  York,  writing 
in  The  Engineering  nnd  Mining  Journal  (New  York,  Novemb»'r 
'2:iK  Mr.  Finlay's  article,  which  he  entitles  "  R<^<ijustn]ent. 
Not  Reconstruction,"  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  importanee 
of  mining  enterprise  in  the  coming  eeonomic  readjustment  of 
the  world,  but  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  e\-idenc!e  he 
puts  forth  to  show  how  large  our  own  country  looms  at  the 
present  time.  At  the  outset  the  •writ'cr  calls  our  att4>ntion  to 
the  simi)le  geographical  eoniiiari'^on  of  areas,  familiar  to  the 
pupils  of  every  common  school.  Do<-triuaires  may  n^niind  us, 
he  .says,  that  space  is  not  greatne.ss;  that  our  pre^sumed  big- 
ness is  a  mere  aggravation  of  our  littleness — for  are  we  not 
little  in  spirit,  art,  and  idi>as?  But  tho  disclaiming  meml>er- 
ship  in  the  "spread-eagle  class  of  patriots."  Mr.  Finlay  disacTc^-s 
with  the  s(>lf-disparaging  doctrinaires,  and  joins  forces  with  the 
geographers.     He  writ<>s: 

"That  the  Ignited  Statos  is.  in  sober  truth,  equal  to  the  whole 
of  Knrojie  in  those  elements  that  constitute  national  strength — 
industrial,  political,  military,  or  naval- is  the  main  tskcX  to 
<'onsi«ler  in  all  discussions  of  nx-onstruction.  Monxiver.  I 
imagine*  that  well-infornnHl  men  in  Europe  may  re«'Ojmi7/e  the 
fact  mon>  dearly  than  we  do 

"Tho  war  has  proved  one  thing  so  thoroughly  that  we  may 
take  it  for  an  axiom— namely,  that  tho  mass  of  milit^iry  |x)wtT 
is  about  equal  to  tho  mass  of  indtistrial  jxiwer.  The  same 
organizing  forces  that    create   one   on^to  the  other.      A  we«k 
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industrial  nation  Is  not  a  great  military  nation,  and  the  people  who 
try  to  make  it  so  will  find  that  they  are  building  uj)  a  sophistry, 
oil  the  other  hand,  a  strong  industrial  nation  is  not  necessarily 
a  military  one,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  its  own  option.  It  can 
be,  whenever  it  wants  to  be;  and  it  will  want  to  be  whenever  it 
feels  a  necessity  strong  enough. 

"Another  axiom  is  that  political  power — international  influence 
— is  in  jiroportion  to  this  interchangeable  industrial  or  military 
power.  I  say  power,  not  the  assertion  of  power,  or  the  use  of  it.  .  .  . 

"Another  axiom  is  that  the  industrial  power  of  a  nation  is  not 
measui-ed  by  gold  or  by  foreign  trade  or  by  bank  statements. 
It  is  simply  the  producing  capacity  of  the  people,  which  will  be 
a  function  of  their  numbers  multiphed  by  their  efficiency  and 
again  ))y  their  natural  resources.  Another  axiom,  which  brings 
us  nearer  home,  is  that  industrial  power  is  ))ased  on  mining,  for 
the  fundamentals  of  manufacture  are  dug  from  the  ground.  .  .  . 
Still  another  axiom  is  that  the  cheapest  place  to  manufacture 
iron  is  the  cheapest  place  to  manufacture  maehinery  and  tlie 
cheapest  place  to  run  that  machinery.  Therefore,  industrial 
aetivaty  centers  in  the  area  of  iron  manufacture. 

"I  have  called  these  statements  axioms,  because  they  seem 
so  to  me.  They  may  not  be  accepted  without  question;  but 
I  think  they  will  stand  analysis,  and  I  proffer  them  as  starting- 
points  for  political  and  economic  speculations.  If  these  state- 
ments are  true,  what  is  the  arithmetic? 

"This  country  uses  as  much  coal  as  all  Europe  put  together — 
600,()00,()0()  tons  a  year.  It  produces  as  much  iron  as  all  Europe 
put  together;  and  twice  as  much  copper  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  has  as  much  land  as  all  Europe,  and  that  land  is  just  as  good 
as,  if  not  better  than,  that  of  Europe.  Capital  is  produced  not 
by  a  mass  of  peasants,  however  industrious  those  peasants  may 
be.  The  Chinese  are  industrious,  but  they  have  no  capital. 
The  Russians  are  sturdy  workers,  but  they  have  none  either. 
Capital  is  produced  by  profitable  and  organized  industries. 
By  this  measure  we  shall  find  that  the  United  States  produces 
as  much  capital  as  all  Europe  combined. 

"It  strikes  me  that  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  a  nation 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair,  tho  perhaps  a  rough,  measure  of  the  use 
of  machinery,  as  well  as  of  the  organization  of  industry.  This 
idea  has  excited  indignation,  I  believe,  among  some,  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable.  A  better  measure  would  be  the  sum  total  of 
mechanical  power;  but  the  statistics  of  that,  except  for  coal,  are 
not  so  easily  obtained.  The  United  States  uses  its  share  of 
water-power,  and  of  gas-power  too,  probably  in  full  proportion. 

"Some  critics  complain  that  this  mass  of  crude  force  is  no 
measure  of  soul,  of  intelligence,  or  of  grace.  Perhaps  it  isn't; 
liut  our  most  soulful  national  competitors  would  like  to  have  it, 
just  the  same.  I  do  not  claim  that  machinery  produces  our 
intelligence.  I  claim  that  our  intelligence  produces  the  machin- 
ery. .Judged  by  the  amount  of  machinery  produced,  the 
United  States  may  claim  considerable  intelligence.  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  moral,  artistic,  and  other  dcsh'ablc  qualities  are 
somewhere  tucked  away  in  that  intelligence." 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  reconstruction?  Have  not  these 
facts  been  measurably  true  any  time  these  last  twenty-five  years? 
Yes,  answers  IVIr.  Finlay,  they  have  been  true;  but  it  took  a 
war  to  make  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world  conscious  of  it. 
That  is  the  function  of  wars.  A  war  is  not  won  by  forces  that 
were  in  existence  before  it  began.  Thus,  in  making  plans  for 
the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  proportion  of 
things  established  by  the  war.     To  quote  fiu'thcr:     , 

"In  former  times  the  United  States  went  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  Hioney;  now  they  will  come  here.  The  lender  is  the 
banker.  Tho  United  States  is  already  a  creditor  nation  to  the 
extent  of  a  pood  many  billions,  and  I  imagine  that  the  part  it 
will  play  in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  will  add  a  good  many 
billions  more.  In  the  days  before  the  war  who  ever  heard  of  an 
American  buying  the  bonds  of  foreign  governments?  Now 
look  at  the  list  published  every  day  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
reports!  Our  banks  have  begun  to  establish  branch  otTRces  in 
foreign  countries,  and  it  is  prolnible  that  they  will  find  increasing 
reason  to  do  so.  I  suppose  Americans  -vN-ill  soon  be  trading  in 
the  bonds  and  stocks  not  only  of  foreign  nations  and  cities  but 
also  of  foreign  busin(<ss  enterprises 

"Hecent  events  have  shown  that  the  United  States  is  not 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  also  that  it  has  a  giant's 
I)ower.  Th(>re  will  be  a  certain  t(>u)ptation  to  u.se  this  power 
to  exitloit  l>latanl  conceits  and  enuttional  fancies,  as  well  as  new 
social  and  economic  theories.  There  will  be  more  need  than 
ever  for  sound  education  an«l  <'ommon  sense."' 


SUBSTITUTES   FOR   WAR 

M.VN  IS  A  BORN  FIGHTER,  and  if  we  are  to  abolish 
war  we  shall  have  to  find  a  substitute.  Those  who 
hope  to  do  it  Vjy  altering  human  nature  are  altogether 
too  trusting,  thinks  Paul  Popenoe,  who  contributes  to  The 
Journal  of  Heredity  (Washington)  an  article  entitled  "Is  War 
Necessary?"  The  impulse  to  conflict,  he  asserts,  is  a  normal 
one  and  can  not  be  abolished  by  appeal  to  reason  or  sentiment. 
The  problem,  which  is  one  for  the  biologist  to  solve,  is  that  of 
providing  some  useful  outlet  for  this  fighting  instinct,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  expend  itself  solely  in  bloodshed  and  destruc- 
tion. How  can  the  explosive  forces  that  break  out  now  and 
then  in  economic  catastrophe  be  penned  up  so  that  they  may  be 
utilized  for  the  progress  of  civilization  instead  of  for  its  destruc- 
tion? There  have  been  several  useful  suggestions,  and  Mr. 
Popenoe  gives  them  in  some  detail.     He  writes: 

"The  history  of  the  race  has  left  its  mark  in  every  man  and 
woman.  Tlirough  millions  of  years  mankind  fought  its  way 
upward.  Every  indi\  idual  had  to  fight  to  aAoid  becoming  the 
food  of  some  ca^ni^■orous  beast.  He  had  to  fight  against  the 
forces  of  nature.  He  had,  further,  to  fight  with  his  own  fellows, 
to  some  extent,  for  food,  shelter,  and  a  mate.  Any  male  who 
could  not  and  would  not  fight  when  necessary  had  small  chance 
of  leaving  any  offspring.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  every  human 
male  should  stiU  have  an  inborn  disposition  to  war.  that,  once  it 
has  been  aroused  bj'  the  appropriate  stimuli,  'the  impulse  to 
war  is  stronger  than  the  desire  to  live.'  As  an  organism,  man 
is  probably  better  organized  to  fight  than  to  do  anything  else. 

"War  being  instinctive  in  its  origin,  being  an  expression  of 
man's  inherited  nature,  it  can  not  be  reasoned  out  of  existence. 
'  If  men's  actions  sprang  from  desires  for  what  would,  in  fact, 
bring  happiness,'  Bertrand  Russell  points  out  in  his  notable 
book,  'Why  Men  Fight,'  'the  purely  rational  arguments  against 
war  would  long  ago  have  put  an  end  to  it.  W'hat  makes  war 
difficult  to  suppress  is  that  it  springs  from  an  impulse,  rather 
than  from  a  calculation  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
war.' 

"Militarists  have  long  recognized  this  fact  and  made  the  most 
of  it.  The  fighting  instinct  being  the  strongest  that  men 
possess,  militarists  think  that  it  is  Utopian  to  talk  of  suppressing 
it.  So  far  as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned,  tiiis  is  certainly 
true.     But  it  is  the  function  of  science  to  take  a  long  look  ahead." 

The  biologist  recognizes,  Mr.  Popenoe  goes  on  to  say.  tliat 
man,  as  an  animal,  still  possesses  the  strongly  developed  im])idse 
to  fight.  The  principal  difference  is  that  most  animals  fight 
primarily  against  environment,  including  all  other  animals, 
rather  than  against  their  own  species.  Man  long  ago  got  the 
best  of  his  environment,  and  his  disposition  for  physical  combat 
has  to  find  expression  partly  in  sports,  partly  in  work,  and 
partly  in  fighting  other  members  of  his  own  species.  To  quote 
and  condense  further: 

"The  impulse  to  war,  then,  is  not  only  deeply  ingraiiu-d  in 
man's  inherent  nature,  but  it  is  far  more  comi)lex  and  firmly 
entr(>iiched  than  is  generally  suspe<*ted.  It  is  not  suri)rizing 
that  numy  i)ersons  have  considered  war  not  only  natural  but 
inevitable. 

"Given  that  num  has  such  inherited  imi>ulses,  what  is  he  to  do 
with  them?  Any  disposition  that  is  balked,  that  fails  to  liiul 
expression,  sets  up  a  nervous  tension  and  leads  to  a  degenerate 
condition,  if  not  to  a  neurotic  one.  The  i)roblem  of  science  is 
to  find  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  war;  to  furnish  men  with  the 
combat  Avliich  their  systems  crave,  but  to  make  this  combat 
productive  instead  of  destructive. 

"William  James  pointed  this  out  clearly  in  his  famous  essay 
on  'The  Moral  Equi\aleut  of  War.'  He  suggested  a  univ(>rsal 
conscription  of  youth,  not  for  military  training,  but  for  a  fight 
with  the  environment  in  the  old.  prehistoric  way — in  reclamation 
projects,  for  example.  At  the  .same  time,  the  stimuli  to  war 
nnist  be  reduced  by  a  more  rational  system  of  education.  Major 
Crile  points  out  that  many  of  the  activities  of  normal  life  give 
vent  to  the  bellicose  disposition.  Cai)tain  Cannon  points  out 
that  modern  warfare  no  longer  satisfies  the  enuitional  nature 
of  nuin  as  it  once  did.  The  exhilaration  of  a  charge  across  No 
Man's  Land  is  undenial)le:  but  charges  nowadays  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  most  of  warfare  is  of  a  ro\itine,   m»jchanical 
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nature.  War  as  a  psychological  instninuiit  for  RiviiiK  toiu' 
to  a  nation  has  been  developed  too  far,  he  says,  and  something 
else  is  now  required.  From  the  i)hysica]  j)oint  of  view,  hf 
thinks  greater  e.xtension  of  conij)etitiv(;  athletics  would  be 
valuable,  and  he  cites  the  case  of  the  Jgorot  head-hunters  of  the 
Philippines,  who  wt-re  turned  from  tlie  war-path  })y  the  Americans 
and  now  iind  an  outlet  for  their  energies  in  sports.  Frojn  the 
moral  point  of  view,  he  thinks  the  fighting  spirit  of  men  should 
rather  l)e  turned  against  the  (;nvironment.  The  great  y)altl(; 
should  he  against  pain,  disease,  jjoverty,  and  sin,  and  intcnui^ 
tional  waHare  of  the  present  kind  should  rather  be  regarded  as 
dissension  in  the  ranks. 

"Professor  Russell's  discussion  of  the  substitutes  for  war  has 
been  more  thoroughgoing  than  that  of  any  one  else.  The  first 
thought  that  naturally  occurs,  he  says,  'is  that  it  would  be  well 
if  men  were  more  under  the  dominion  of  reason.  But  it  is  not 
by  reason  alone  that  wars  can  l)e  |)revcn1ed,  but  by  a  i)()sitive 
life«of  impulses  and  passions  antagonislic  to  those  that  lead  to 
war.  It  is  the  life  of  impulse  that  needs  to  be  changed,  not 
only  the  life  of  conscious  thought. 

"The  V)iologist  will  not,  of  {;ourse,  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  there  is  any  one  panaciea  which  will  abolish  war.  Neither 
universal  democracy  nor  an  omnif)otcnt  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  will  suffice  by  itself,  although  both  these  d<'Vc]oj)ments 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

'■  The  means  for  reducing  the  number  of  wars  in  the  future 
may  be  divided  in  two  classes.  First,  there  must  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  stimuli  which  now 
stir  up  the  war-impulse;  this  requires  changed  methods  in 
teaching  history  and  patriotism,  and  doubtless  numerous  changes 
in  the  organization  of  society.  Secondly,  then*  must  b<!  at- 
tempts to  guide  the  impulse  to  war  into  productive  channels. 
Universal  conscription,  as  William  James  suggested,  would  not 
only  aid  largely  in  this,  but  would  also  give  the  nation  an  im- 
mense army  of  vigorous  young  men,  to  be  called  upon  at  any 
time  when  the  backward  state  of  civilization  in  other  nations 
made  it  impossible  for  this  nation  to  avoid  going  to  war." 


HOW   THE  "FLU"    MASK   TRAPS   THE 

GERM 

A  LARGE-MESHED  FISH-XET  bears  about  the  same 
sizal  relation  to  a  swarm  of  flies  as  the  common  gauze 
^  mask  bears  to  the  influenza  germs  it  is  supposed  to 
stop;  and  for  this  reason  doctors,  and  other  persons  who  know 
something  about  germs,  have  been  moved  to  comment  either 
pityingly  or  sarcastically  on  the  common  public  assumption 
that  such  masks  afford  protection.  The  openings  in  an  influenza 
nuisk,  as  seen  under  a  microscope,  are  enormous,  while  the 
influenza  germ,  even  under  high  magnifying  power,  rcMuains 
almost  invisible.  Nevertheless,  i)ublic  opinion  is  right,  and  a 
l)art,  at  least,  of  scientific  opinion  is  wrong,  for  the  influenza 
mask  really  does  protect,  and  certain  experts  offer  «\xplanations 
as  to  how  it  does  it.  A  writer  in  Engineering  and  Coitlrading 
(Chicago)  deals  entertainingly  with  the  beginning,  iirogress.  and 
present  state  of  the  controversy.  The  commonest  argument 
against  the  "flu"  masks,  the  writer  notes,  is  that  the  openings 
in  the  mask  bear  the  same  r(>lation  in  size  to  a  microbe  as  a 
barn  door  to  a  mouse.  For  exami>le.  a  doctor  recently  wrote 
to  a  daily  paper  protesting  against  the  use  of  these  masks.  sa\  ing: 

"If  the  gauze  worn  ovi-r  the  face  is  expectiul  to  jm'vent  the 
entrance  of  microorganisms  to  the  respiratory  tract  it  seems 
that  the  absurdity  would  be  apparent  to  those  who  know  that 
Pfeiffer's  bacillus,  pneumocoeci,  or  streptococci,  must  be  nuvg- 
nitied  many  hundrtnls  of  times  to  be  visil)lc  at  all.  and  that  if 
the  ordiiuvry  gauze  mask  be  magnified  to  the  same  extent  it 
would  show  the  meshes  to  b(>  so  large  as  to  appar<>ntly  offer 
no  obstruction  to  the  house-fly.  Such  an  attempt  to  mechani- 
cally prevent  germ  invasion  might  be  compared  to  fciicinir 
against  fleas  in  Florida  with  barbed  wire." 

This,  comments  the  writer  of  the  article,  sounds  \  cry  plausi- 
ble, but  is  fallacious  reasoning.  The  vcTy  sanu'  sort  of  argu- 
ment was  used  nearly  half  a  century  ago  against  filt«Ting  water 
to  remove  tyi)hoid  g«Tms: 


'■'J'hc  argument  then  took  this  form:  'The  interstices  )n- 
tween  the  grains  of  sand  in  a  filt<'r  are  as  large  eompannl  with 
the  t  \  phoid  bacillus  as  a  house  dfxjr  is  to  a  mouM'.  If  all  the 
doors  of  a  house  w«'re  open,  a  mous<'  couhl  pass  from  garret  to 
cellar  without  being  stojit.  How  absurd,  then,  is  the  Wlief  that 
a  typhoid  germ  can  be  caught  while  wandering  through  a  layer 
of  sand  a  foot  or  two  thick.' 

'It  seems  very  'absurd,'  doesn't  it?  Yet  when  an  a^-tual 
count  of  the  germs  in  a  drop  of  raw  water  was  made,  and  a 
similar  count  was  made  of  the  germs  in  the  same  watt-r  after 
filtration  through  a  thin  bed  of  sand,  it  was  found  that  only  one 
germ  in  a  hundred  had  passed  throughl  'Incredible,*  but  true. 
Of  one  hundred  'mice'  that  started  in  at  the  garret  to  go  down- 
stairs, only  one  rea<'hed  the  cellar,  alt  ho  every  door  was  open. 
Xow  this  was  no  speculation  or  guess.  The  niicroseoix-.  aft^-r 
Dr.  Robert  Koch's  discoveri«-s  forty  years  ago.  could  Ix-  used 
to  cf)unt  the  mi<Tobes  in  a  m<"asured  \olume  of  water  evi-n  as 
one  might  count  mice  in  a  trap.  And  the  microwope  lUHdf  it 
certain  that,  somehow  or  other,  porous  filter  sand  does  stop 
most  of  the  microbes  in  water. 

"It  is  eighty  years  ago  this  very  year  since  a  British  civil 
engineer,  James  Simpson,  finished  at  Chels<*a.  London,  the  first 
sand-filter  plant  for  a  city.  It  was  intended  primarily  to  re- 
move the  visil)le  impurities  of  the  Thames  water.  Little  did 
he  or  any  one  els*-  dream  that  the  real  <Ianger  in  using  that  water 
was  the  invisible  living  things  that  inhal)ited  it;  for  Past^'ur 
had  not  yet  shown  that  many  diseas<'s  are  caused  by  mi'-robes, 
and  Koch  had  not  perfected  the  microscoi)i<-  detection  of  trerms. 
Vet  it  began  at  once  to  be  noticed  that  t\  phoid  fe\  i-r  \\,i~  I<-.s 
prevalent  than  it  had  ever  been. 

"Not  until  about  forty  years  ago  was  it  fully  deUlOU.'^tratl-<l 
that  filtration  can  be  so  scientifically  conducted,  by  the  aid 
of  microscopic  counts  of  baet<^ria,  as  to  remo\e  almost  all  danger 
of  contracting  typhoid  from  drinking  wat«'r. 

"Then  came  another  great  discoxcry.  namely,  that  a  minut« 
quantity  of  chlorin  is  deadly  to  tyi)hoid  germs.  One  drop  of 
liquid  chlorin  in  two  barrels  of  water  is  the  average  dose,  but 
it  usually  suffices  to  kill  nearly  every  typhoid  germ.  When  the 
discovery  of  chlorination  of  water  was  announr-ed.  it  also  ^as 
'argued  off  the  floor.'  .  .  .  'Consider,'  they  .say,  'the  aJ>surdity 
of  trying  to  kill  the  millions  of  microbes  in  a  barrel  of  water 
by  merely  adding  half  a  droi)  of  liquid  chlorin.'  Yes.  it  was 
perfectly  absurd,  but  the  microbes  all  died;  jierhaps  by  laugh- 
ing themselves  to  death  over  the  absurdity  of  it. 

"In  drawing  an  analogy  between  a  flea  and  a  microbe,  wveral 
elements  of  difference  are  usually  overlooked.  A  flea  not  only 
is  capable  of  locomotion,  but  can  direct  his  motions  by  the  sense 
of  smell.  A  microbe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  helplessly  and  aim- 
lessly carried  along  by  currents  of  air  or  water.  In  the  case  of 
microbes  that  are  inhaled,  it  seems  likely  that  most  of  them  are 
either  attached  to  particles  of  dust  or  to  small  globules  of  mois- 
ture. In  either  case,  if  the  mask  stops  the  grain  of  dust  or 
globule  of  water  the  germ  itself  is  caught  also." 


EARTHQUAKE  WEATHER— A  recent  article  in  The  Moufhly 
Weather  Review  revives  the  old  question  whether  a  particular 
type  of  weather  does  or  does  not  jirevail  just  before  an  earth- 
quake.    Says  this  j^ajHT: 

"The  expression  'earthquake  weather'  is  frequently  heard  in 
California  aiul  in  some  other  regions  siibjix-t  to  earthquakes.  It 
is  api>lied  to  a  heavy,  oppressixe  feeling  in  the  air:  heat,  calm, 
little  cloud,  and  nuire  or  less  haze.  This  is  nnich  the  same 
kind  of  weather  as  prevails  befon*  a  summer  thunderstorm,  and 
l)erhaps  the  poiiular  mind  has  extended  the  association  from 
one  phenomenon  to  the  other. 

"  Professor  Humphreys,  in  charge  of  the  seismological  work 
of  the  I'niled  States  Weather  Bureau,  has  ma<le  the  i  '  '  '<• 
suggestion    that    the  "i'arthquake  weather"    notion  is  ]  v 

of  psychological  origin;  the  gtMieral  stat<'  of  irritation  and 
sensitiveness  produced  by  the  kind  of  weather  above  described 
inclines  us  to  sharp«>r  observation  of  earthquake  ilistur- 
bances  and  accentuates  the  imi>ri'ssion  they  mak<'  on  our 
stMi.-^es;  thus  we  retain  mon^  vivid  memories  of  the  quakes  «io- 
curring  during  such  weather  than  of  those  oocurrinp  on  more 
soothing  da\  s. 

"  In  some   <*ountries    particular   forms   of   cloud    an-   alk-gtHl 
to  forbode  earthquakes,  and  there  is  a  wid»»-spre«d   belief  that 
earthquake  shiM'ks  product' mist.  fog.  and   rain.     The  i.' 
barometric 'fluctuations  art»   eonntH't«Hl    with   earthqua^  ^ 

upon  a  much  more  substantial  foundation." 


I 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


ROSTAND 


THE  AMERICAN  TEMPER  has  often  been  said  to  be 
more  akin  to  the  French  than  to  that  of  oxir  blood 
cousins  of  England.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the 
success  that  the  plays  of  Edmond  Rostand,  who  died  in  Paris 
on  December  2,  had  in  America.     The  New  York  Sun  declares 


I'hoU'b'raphb  liy  D*>rriiii\   Hciitliiinor,  Bf>y(.'r,  Mrtirot.  nnd  others. 

ROSTAND   AND  TIIK  CHARACTERS  IN   HIS  PLAYS. 

Tho  contral  v'Ari  of  tlie  illuslration  represents  a  possible  dream  of  the  principal 
charactors  in  liis  lu'st-known  i)lay.s.  Ri-adiuft  from  the  loft-liand  top  cornier  round  to 
tlio  riglrt,  the  fluurps  are  L'Aiglon  (Bernhardt;,  Pcrcimt,  from  "  I^os  Komanosfiufs." 
Cyrano  (CoquoHn),  La  Samariluinc  (Bernhardt),  Sylvelle,  Flambeau  (Coc|ueUn). 
Roxanc.  aiid  ^^rlissitl(^c  (Bernliardt ),  from  "La  Princesse  Lointalne."  Roiind  the 
border  are  plarcd  porlraHs  of  tlio  players  wlio  took  tlie  cliief  parts  in  "Chantecler." 
1,  Madame  Slmono  lo  liargy  (The  PhcasanI);  2,  M.  Coqiielin  (.The  Dug);  3,  M. 
Gahpaux  (The  lilackbinl);  4,  M.  Rosemborg  (The  Cuck— on  tonri;  5,  M.  Chabcrt 
(The  Cm r.    »;.  Mile.  A.  Lericho  (The  auinea-Foitl);    7,  M.  Dorixal  (The  Screcch-otrl). 


that  they  \vit(<  "more  wid«>ly  known  and  mor(-  lii^lily  apprc- 
ciatod  in  AnuTica  than  in  any  other  land  except  his  own  native 
France,"  and  it  n<'r'Ounts  for  tho  fact  on  the  ground  that  his 
plays  were  given  in  America  "almost  simultaneously  with  their 
produclion  at  Paris."  Th(>  acclaim  echoing  through  the  French 
press  must  hav(>  helped,  but  does  it  account  for  the  di'mand? 
Oddly  enough,  the  latest  newspapers  from  Loudon  speak  of  the 
belated  production  of  "L'Aiglon"  there.  In. this  country  not 
only  Mme.  Bernhardt  has  shown  us  tho  young  Napoleon  in 


French,  but  Miss  Maude  Adams  has  brought  him  and  the  hero  of 
"Chantecler"  to  thousands  to  whom  the  French  tongue  is 
unknown.  Besides  the  French  actor,  Coquelin,  we  had  such 
leaders  of  the  American  stage  as  the  late  Richard  Mansfield 
and  Miss  Ada  Rehan  to  show  us  the  love  scenes  of  Cyrano 
and  Roxane.  Then,  as  The  Sun  also  points 
out,  Rostand's  works  were  eagerly  read  in  the 
original  and  in  translations.  "The  'Chantecler,' 
perhaps,  had  the  greatest  popularity  in  America; 
but  'C\Tano,'  which  one  of  his  brother  French 
dramatists  pronoimced  'the  finest  dramatic  poem 
of  a  half  century,'  was  very  generally  hked  and 
admired  on  account  of  its  unusual  brightness  and 
V>rilliance."  Such  considerations  supi)ort  the  fact 
of  his  popidar  appeal.  The  judicious,  of  course, 
are  not  wholly  led  captive.  The  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  quotes  Henry  James's  keen  phrase  for 
Rostand's  genius — "merciless  virtuosity  of  expres- 
sion," tho  the  maker  of  it  admitted  freely  the 
"kindlier  judgment"  of  the  world  of  theater- 
goers.    The  Evening  Post  writer  probes  deeper: 

"The  wearied  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury suddenly  found  themselves  confronted  with 
this  gorgeous  and  luxm-iant  blossoming  of  an 
almost  Ehzabethan  gift,  and  rejoiced  accordingly. 
The  trick  could  still  be  tiu*ned,  and  the  public  of 
cheap  magazines  and  Sunday  editions  could  still 
be  captured  for  true  dramatic  })oetry.  Fancy. 
vnt,  hyperbole,  a  fantastic  but  inexhaustible 
torrent  of  epithet,  united  with  a  real  romantic 
spirit,  gave  Rostand  his  grip  on  a  world-wide  audi- 
ence. 'CjTano'  was  not  the  romance  of  older 
days,  of  Hugo  or  De  Musset.  It  was  more 
sprightly  and  sparkling  than  the  one,  and  more 
full  of  popular  vigor  than  the  other;  it  made  fcwtr 
demands  for  depth  of  emotion  and  spiritualit\- 
than  either.  It  gUttered  and  dazzled  and 
amused;  a  meal  of  dainties,  Uke  Rageiiaxi's  pastry, 
fragrant  and  tempting,  spread  before  a  prose-jaded 
generation. 

"All  the  elements  of  success  were  in  this  play, 
as  in  those  that  followed.  The  earlier  'Princesse 
Lointaine'  made  a  finer  appeal,  ha*i  a  more 
rounded  mood,  sparkles  less,  but  glows  more.  Yet 
'CjTano'  possesses  a  imiversal  theme.  Its  sub- 
ject, moreover,  is  one  for  which  Rostand's  genius 
was  eminently  fitted.  He  could  let  his  fancy  run 
M-ild  within  the  spacious  enclosure  of  C)/rano's 
tragic  misimderstanding.  The  plot  carries  the 
imagery;  and  the  riot  of  imagery,  like  the  ^^ne 
of  roses  that  runs  up  to  lioxane's  balcony.  co\'ers 
the  tragedy  of  the  plot.  The  flavor  of  D'Ar- 
idgunn  is  in  'Cyrano.'  of  duels  and  mighty  feats 
of  arms,  but  also  a  most  un-Dumas-like  tenderness. 
The  drama,  above  all,  is  splendidly  playable,  full 
of  fine  scenes  and  resonant  rhetoric.  The  verse 
acts,  which  is  truly  a  rare  quality  in  dramatic  verse. 
The  famous  'nose'  speech  really  would  force 
gestiu-e  out  of  a  scarecrow:  and  the  equally  mo\'ing  speech, 
with  its  constant  refraiu.  in  the  second  act.  of  'No.  I  thank  you.' 
in  which  C/yroHo  refuses  to  truckle  to  Richelieu  for  patronage, 
ending,  'Not  to  mount  high,  perchance,  but  mount  alone  1' 
gives  a  superb  opportunity  for  legitimate  bra^■ura." 

After  a  recognition  of  Rostand's  "extraordinary  qualities," 
the  "more  discerning,"  thinks  The  Evening  Post,  "must  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  -Tames  in  his  general  verdict": 

"If  that  stale  old  distinction  between  wit  and  imagination 
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were  still  valid,  it  would  be  applicable  to  the  author  of  'Cyrano,' 
'L'Aiglon,'  and  'Chantecler.'  He  plays  with  lanjfuage  like  a 
juggler  who  keeps  on  adding  one  more  ball  to  those  already  in 
the  air.  liut,  when  the  balls  drop,  wh(!n  the  actor's  voice 
ceased  to  resound,  Rostand  also  ceases  to  echo  in  the  soul. 
'Cyrano'  remains  a  fancy.  Think  of  Cyrano  in  Shakespeare's 
hands!  In  Jiostand's  own  he  never  grows  beyond  the  proportion 
of  the  original  idea;  the  vast  depths  and  heights  that  his  situa- 
tion might  lead  him  to  plumb 


DEMOCRACY   IN  THE  BERLIN   OPERA 


A' 


SEV.KRE  ATTACK  OF  DEMOCRACY  sw-ms  U>  kavf. 
broken  out  among  the  deniw-ns  of  the  Berlin  Opera-- 
house, and  their  int^Tprt-tationis  of  its  eesenr^  forms  a 
humorous  commentary  on  the  reactions  of  the  aristocrar-y- 
ridden  mind.     Talk  of  the  arroganc*-  of  the  jirima  donna  in  the 


stay  sealed.  Beneath  the  effer- 
vescence of  fancy  lurks  a  cer- 
tain barrenness.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  'L'Aiglon.' 
What  theme  more  vast  and 
noble,  opening  up  more  vistas, 
in  the  Ilamlet  vein!  Yet,  with 
all  its  rhetoric,  and  one,  the- 
atrically speaking,  magnificent 
scene,  the  young,  disinherited 
Napoleon  II.  remains  an  imitn- 
pressive  figure.  His  tragedy 
fails  to  become  that  of  his  audi- 
ence by  the  poet's  power  to 
generalize. 

"Not  many  may  touch  the 
hidden  source  of  'the  tears  of 
things.'  Posterity  will  not 
reckon  Rostand  among  these. 
Baudelaire  and  Verlaine  will 
know  him  not,  walking  in  the 
Elysian  fields.  Others,  without 
his  'merciless  virtuosity,'  will 
be  there  who  had  not  his  gifts. 
Maeterlinck,  for  instance,  far 
outranks  him  in  true  signs  of 
genius.  The  clothes  of  Maeter- 
linck's plays  are  seemingly  hum- 
ble, but  he  himself  fits  them  on, 
so  that  they  beautifully  cling 
about  his  moods.  Rostand  is 
gaillard.  His  qualities  are  ex- 
quisite, like  those  of  Congreve, 

Congreve's  best,  in  the  ravings  of  Valentine,  in  'The  Way  of  the 
World.'  Sometimes  Rostand  rises  above  himseK,  notably  in 
the  passage  of  'Chantecler'  that  leads  up  to  the  duel  between 
the  While  Pile  Game  Cock  and  Chantecler.     The  former  boasts: 

"'In  America  during  my  grand  tour  I  killed  three  Claybornes 
in  one  day.  I  have  killed  two  Sherwoods,  three  Smoks,  and 
one  Sumatra;  I  have  killed — let  me  adAise  any  one  fighting  me 
to  take  something  beforehand  to  keep  down  his  pulse — three 
Red-Games  at  Cambridge  and  ten  Brethels  at  Bruges.' 

"To  which  Charilecler  answers: 

"'I,  my  dear  sir,  have  never  killed  anything.  But  as  I  have 
at  different  times  succored,  defended,  prott>cted  this  one  and 
that,  I  might  perhaps  be  called,  in  my  own  fashion,  l)ra\e.' 

"This,  indeed,  is  a  sort  of  prophetic  vision  of  France  that 
faced  Germany,  the  real  ciAilization  that  conquered  the  brutal, 
prepared,  and  experienced  gladiatorial  bully." 

A  British  verdict  on  Rostand  was  delivered  just  pre\-ious  to 
his  death  when  that  event  Avas  unforeseen.  Mr.  Walkley.  in  the 
London  Tiinci^,  sj>eaking  of  the  production  nuide  by  Miss  ]Marie 
Lohr,  who  played  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  recalls  what  Pip  in 
"Great  Expectations"  said  of  Biddy's  song,  that  "the  amount  of 
tooral-looral  in  it  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  poetry."    And — 

"One  is  apt  to  tliink  much  of  th<^  sa'ue  thing  of  a  Rostand 
play,  and  particularly  of  'L'Aiglon.'  There  is  })ot'try  in  it  here 
and  there,  the  fresh  and  ingenuous  expression  of  sincere  ft>eling, 
but  this  is  almost  lost  amid  tlu-  floods  of  sheer  rln-toric,  the  tor- 
rents of  verbiage,  the  coruscating  fountains  of  concetti.  Some- 
times a  single  word  lures  the  author  into  a  series  of  variations 
as  elaborate  as  a  Cliopiu  etude.  Thus  the  young  Duke  is  'not 
a  prisoner — but,'  aiul  then  you  have  a  tirade  studded  with 
'buts,'  like  the  tirade  in  'C.\Tano'  studded  with  'noses.'  Surely 
it  should  have  been  said  of  Rostand  rather  than  of  the  famous 
English  statesman  that  he  is  intoxicated  with  the  exubt'rance  of 
liis  own  verbosity.  ...  If  only  there  were  any  real  drama  in 
'L'Aiglon'!  If  only  there  were  some  development  of  chara<'t«>r. 
some  crescendo  of  interest!  But  the  young  man  is  always  wol>- 
bling,  declaiming,  tlu-u  wobbling  again.  To  be  sure  there  is  the 
eentiment,  the  Napoleonic  legend." 


THE  FINAL  SCEXE  OF  ROSTAND'S  SATIRICAL  PLAY. 

Chantecler  (played  by  Lucien  Guitryi  and    The  Hen   Pheasant  (Mme.  Slmonei  arc  on   their  honeymoon: 
but  jealousy  has  already  entered  their  Hvt»s  and  they  are  doomed  to  return  to  the  famiv  ard  and  mundane 

life.    This  scene  wa-s  drawn  by  Mr.  F.  Matania. 


future;  it  won't  Live  in  the  presence  of  the  chorus  girl  with  whom 
.she  may  have  to  share  her  dressing-room.  The  former  Royal 
Opera-hotise  on  Unter  den  Linden  was  owned  by  the  Prussian 
King,  who  demoted  to  it  1,'>00,0()0  marks  annually.  But  Novt-m- 
ber  9  saw  its  chief  director  in  flight  in  imitation  of  his  royal 
master  and  the  red  flag  fl^nng  from  its  staff.  Two  days  lator 
when  the  house  was  r«'opened  thesi)endthrift  part  of  the  i»oi)ula- 
tion.  probably  "munitioners,"  occupied  the  royal  l»oxes.  The  six 
hundred  employees,  too,  were  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  council 
of  high-.school  pupils,  sers-ant  girls'  council,  or  garbage  carri«Ts* 
council,  the  latter  of  whom  were  seen  going  on  strike  demanding 
thirty  marks  per  day.  If  garbae:<'-<'arriers  find  th«'ir  lal>ors  so 
arduous  as  to  l)e  worth  over  S7  pvr  day,  what  becomes  of  Ger- 
many's claims  about  starvation?  The  story  of  the  oi»era-bouse, 
accompanying  these  facts  in  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  is  most  diverting: 

"'The  revolution  worked  havoc  in  the  minds  of  the  six  hundri>d 
employees  of  the  Opera-hou.<»'.  most  of  whom  suddenly  re\eali"<l 
thtmselves  as  stanch  democ*rats  and  enthtisiastic  supportors 
of  the  principle  of  equality.  Immediately  an  artists'  council, 
a  chorus  council,  a  ballet  council,  a  stage  hands'  council,  a 
musicians'  couneil.  and  a  supers'  council  formed  them.x«Iv«^, 
each  vying  with  the  other  in  inijwssible  dt-mands  on  the  Oix-ra- 
house's  treasury  or  for  the  casting  of  parts. 

"Each  artist,  singer,  and  dancer,  male  or  female.  wa,<  con- 
vinci'd  that  now  his  or  her  time  had  come  and  that  the  old  kin^s 
and  queens  of  the  stage,  orchestra,  and  ballet  must  make  room 
for  real  art  and  real  talent.  Vainly  Dire<tor  Ri<'hard  E.  Strauss, 
w  lio  no  longer  w  ishes  to  go  to  Vieiuia.  sought  to  pre\  ent  the  gr««1 
historical  institution  from  drifting  into  chaos  by  gathering  all 
the  different  councils  in  one  great  parliament. 

"Talk  about  St>ldiers'  and  Workers'  Councils!  The  memlxTs 
of  tlH>  Grand  Opersi-hoti.-se  Council  'Ix^at  them  all  hollow*  in 
unharmonious  nois(\  for  they  ha\e  voices,  and  for  one**  they 
nu\de  the  best  of  them,  ao  much  so  that  at  the  eveniop  per- 
formance they  Were  thon>tighl.v  in<'a]iable  of  singing. 

"The  first  few  m<'i'iim.'s  of  ;h<-  -ix  luindre<l  emplov <«<•>'  u.M^^.xi 
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absolutily  without  any  result,  boeause  there  was  too  inurh 
liberty,  too  mueh  equality.  When  finally  it  came  to  a  ballot, 
talent  reeopfnized  all  over  the  world  had  to  make  room  for  obscure 
members  who,  tiio  i)erhaps  not  possessing  any  talent  whatexer, 
considered  themselves  plajnng  a  political  part  which  at  the 
moment  seemed  more  important. 

"The  ne%\  democratic  tendency  directed  itself  mainly  against 
those  who  took  art  seriously,  especially  against  Director  Strauss 
and  Kapellmeister  Blech,  because  they  preferred  real  artists 
to  supers.     Neither  of  them  was  elected  a  inember  of  the  Execvi- 
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SHIPYARD   PAPERS. 

The   .sced-bearcr.s    wliich    aim    to   intciLsify    sliip-production   in   tlie 
United    States.      Incidentally    they   coiinteraet    enemy    propaganda. 


tive  Committee.  Some  ciiorus  girls  demanded  to  share  her 
dressing-roofu  with  the  great  Claire  Dux. 

"Other  members  moved  that  'all  hands  must  appear  at  an 
equal  number  of  performances  during  the  season.'  When  it 
was  pointed  out  that  .ladloiwkcr's  contract  only  called  for  eight 
appearances  jier  month,  th(>re  ^\as  a  general  cry: 

"'Well,  if  he  insists  on  that  contract,  he  must  go.' 

"The  chaos  became  worse  from  day  to  day,  the  nu'inbers 
being  unable  to  agi'ce  on  any  person  for  musical  director  or 
sta^e-nuiiuiger.  Strauss  got  so  exasperated  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  for  his  home  at  Garmisch  Avhen  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Finance.  Dr.  Siidekum,  who  now  controls  the  royal 
theaters.  <'ame  to  the  re.'^cue. 

"Sudekum  aj)i)ointed  Strauss  and  Stage-Manager  Droscher 
directors  of  the  institution,  and  dt<'lared  that  the  Ooverntnent 
wotdd  take  over  all  (-ontracts  made  with  the  members.  Mean- 
time the  Finance  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Council 
had  voted  considerable  increases  of  salary  to  the  minor  gods  and 
poddesses.  which  will  prove  no  light  burden  to  the  Opera- 
house's  budget." 


SOWING   SEEDS   IN   SHIPYARDS 

BEHOLD,  A  SOWER  went  forth  to  sow,  and  he  was 
(luicklj-  followed  by  others,  so  that  now  no  less  than 
fiftA'  are  engaged  in  sowing  seed  among  the  workers  in 
our  ship-building  yards.  No  journalistic  enterprise  is  more 
fascinating  than  the  special  publications  that  have  sprung  up 
to  amuse  and  educate  the  large  numbers  gathered  in  camp  and 
industrial  works  since  the  war  began.  The  special  interest 
of  the  shipyard  papers  is  that  they  persist,  while  most  of  the 
camp  papers  may  die  as  the  men  melt  away.  Mr.  E.  T.  Hol- 
lingsworth,  editor  of  The  Hun  Hammer  (U.  S.  S.  B.  E.  F.  C), 
writes  in  The  Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore)  of  these 
papers,  preferring  to  regard  them  as  "disseminators"  of  the 
seeds  of  national  loyalty  than  as  "propagandists" — a  "word 
that  has  acquired  a  vicious  meaning  through  its  association 
with  the  German."  What  is  "disseminated."  writes  Mr.  Hol- 
lingsworth,  "is  supposed  to  be  sown  in  ditlerent  parts;  thus, 
principles  are  'disseminated'  among  the  peoples  of  a  nation. 
A  seed  is  sown,  which,  if  nourished,  will  bear  good  fruit,  or, 
tnmourished,  will  produce  weeds."  He  shows  how  it  is  done  in 
a  certain  field: 

"The  dissemination  of  the  seeds  of  truth  regarding  the  atroc- 
ities of  the  Germans  and  Turks  and  Austrians;  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  seeds  of  knowledge  of  the  financial,  or,  rather,  war- 
needs  of  the  United  States,  and  the  cultivation  and  nourishment 
of  the  seeds  of  patriotism  among  that  class  of  Americans  to 
whom  the  front  page  of  the  daily  newspaper  is  the  limit  of  his 
war-library,  have  been  the  avowed  purpose  of  approx-imately 
fifty  weekly  periodicals  ptiblished  throughout  the  country  and 
distributed  solely  in  the  shipyards. 

"These  papers,  published  from  Maine  to  California  and  from 
Michigan  to  Florida,  are  unique  in  make-up,  in  that  their 
respective  columns  are  solely  confined  to  the  news  originating 
in  the  various  ship-building  establishments  of  the  nation,  in- 
terspersed with  'personals'  gathered  in  the  yards  in  the  locality 
covered  l>y  each  paj^er.  and  maintaining  editorials  in  all  issues 
])ertaining  to  sliip-buildiug,  the  necessity  for  more  ships,  the 
various  Liberty  Loans,  War  Sa\Tngs  Stamp,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Red 
Cross  campaigns,  and.  last  but  not  least,  editorials  and  authentic 
articles  covering  the  atrocities  committed  bv  the  Huns  and  tlieir 
Allies. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  have  tliere 
been  such  a  systematic  'soAving  of  seeds  of  endeavor'  destined 
to  intensify  sliip-production:  dissemination  of  more  conii)act 
knowledge  of  the  acts  of  the  enemy,  destined  to  intensify  tiie 
Americanism  of  the  w-orkman,  and  development  of  the  spirit  of 
l)atriotism.  loyalty,  and  creation  of  tlie  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry 
l)etween  the  men  in  each  platit,  as  have  been  conducted  tlirough 
these  mediums. 

"Beginning  with  the  ship-building  program  of  the  United 
States  Siiii)ping  Hoard  EnuTgency  Fleet  Corporation.  Chairman 
Edward  N.  Hurley  realized  the  value  of  these  publications,  if 
edited  along  the  right  lines,  and  his  ideas  were  indorsed  by 
Vice-President  Charles  Piez  and  General  Manager  of  Wood- 
Ship  Division  U.  S.  S.  B.  E.  F.  C.  James  O.  lleywortli.  resulting 
in  the  various  shipyards  being  encouraged  to  publish  yard  organs. 

"On  January  1  of  this  year  there  were  one  or  two  .vard  paj)ers 
being  jMiblished  and  niaintain<>d  through  taking  a  liiiiit(>d  amount 
of  advertising  from  tiie  merchants  of  the  city  in  which  the  ship- 
yard was  situated,  but  it  remained  for  W.  C.  McGowan.  District 
Supervisor  of  Wood  Ship  Construction  for  the  Fourth  District, 
comprising  the  States  of  North  Caroliiui,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
to  take  the  initiative  by  starting  a  district  publication  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  fifteen  ship-building  plants  in  that  .section. 

"The  Fourth  Diftrirt  Hun  Hammer  began  publication  in 
Marcli  of  his  year,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  initial  issue  General 
Manag(>r  James  O.  Ileyworth  of  the  Wood-Ship  Division  wired 
Supervisor  McGowan,  congratulating  him  on  the  step  taken,  and 
requesting  additional  copies  to  be  sent  him  for  distribution  in  the 
otlier  districts. 

"  The  Fourth  District  Hun  Hammer  is  maintained  by  the  Wood- 
Ship  Division,  not  being  an  advertising  medium,  and  from  the 
first  issue  has  had  repn>sented  every  week  each  of  the  fifteen 
shipyards.  Thnmgh  its  "personals'  columns  the  paper  main- 
tains a  hold  on  its  readers,  numbering  over  2'2.000  men,  and  by 
securing  tlieir  interest  makes  it  po.ssible  for  them  to  read  the 
editorials  and  other  special  articles  concerning  the  war  and  the 
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nation.  Here  each  week  the  seeds  of  knowledge  of  the  nation's 
needs,  the  facts  concerninf;^  Oerman  atrocities,  and  the  inspiration 
to  buihl  ships  faster  and  better,  are  sown,  and  the  harvest  lias 
returned  a  thousandfohi. 

"Labor  troubles  have  faded  away  into  nothingness  as  the  men 
more  fully  realized  their  duty  to  their  country  at  this  time 
Liberty  Bond  and  War  Savings  Slanij)  campaigns  have  been  ovcr- 
subscril)ed;  savings-banks  have  doubled  their  deposits;  health 
conditions  at  home  and  in  the  i)lants  have  been  revolutionized; 
the  contented  workman  has  taken  the  place  of  the  labor  agitator." 

The  success  of  the  Fourth  District  publication,  we  are  told, 
echoed  throughout  the  country,  and  soon  the  Third  and  Sixth 
districts,  respectively,  Ix^gan  to  issue  papers.  These;  three, 
however,  are  the  only  ones  having  a  general  distribution  that  are 
maintained  by  the  Shipping  Board.  All  others,  being  yard 
organs,  are  maintained  through  advertising  of  the  local  mer- 
chants.    Two  are  specials  in  the  sense  of  restricted  (Iistril>ution: 

''The  Emergeucy  Fleet  Newn,  the  official  organ  of  the  I'^nited 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  P^leet  Corporation,  published 
in  Philadelphia,  is  also  maintained  by  tlie  Sliii)i)iiig  Board, 
but  its  distribution  is  confined  to  certain  channels,  namely,  a 
limited  number  of  copies  being  sent  to  each  shipjard  and  the 
district  offices  and  big  newspapers.  T)ie  Merchnnl  Mariner, 
published  ])y  the  United  States  Recruiting  Service,  is  also  limited 
in  its  distribution." 

Of  the  others  we  read: 

"The  various  yard  papers  serve  their  respective  plants  only, 
but  the  good  they  do  is  inestimable  and  the  men  look  forward 
to  the  day  of  publication  Avitli  keen  interest.  The  district 
papers  serve  all  the  yards  in  the  district,  and  each  yard,  whether 
it  has  a  paper  of  its  own  or  not,  fills  se\eral  columns  of  news 
'personals'  in  the  district  paper  each  week.  In  this  manner  one 
yard  may  kee))  in  personal  contact  with  another.  IIai)penings 
in  another  section  of  the  country  will  l)e  printed  in  the  district 
paper.  A  record  "wdll  be  made  a  thousand  miles  away,  but  it  is 
not  very  old  before  every  yard  will  be  endeavoring  to  beat  it. 

"The  daily  newspaper  does  not  carr\-  this  class  of  news. 
It  has  not  the  space  nor  the  inclination,  so  the  shipyard  publica- 
tion fills  the  need. 

"As  editor  of  The  Fourth  District  Hun  Hammer  I  have  had  a 
number  of  nationally  known  men  refer  to  the  great  good  ac- 
complished by  these  various  shipyard  publications.  I  have 
also,  and  suppose  other  editors  have  too,  received  requests 
for  copies  from  Y.  M.  C.  A.  libraries,  city  libraries,  na\'y-yards, 
and  army  cantonments,  which  speaks  of  the  interest  the  lay- 
man, soldier,  and  sailor  have  in  the  ship-building  program. 

"One  of  the  greatest  benefits  derived  from  the  issuance  of 
these  shipyard  papers  is  that  it  has  brought  the  ship-workers 
together  into  a  bond  of  mutual  unierstanding.  It  has  taken 
them  away  from  the  'general'  aiyl  placed  them  into  a  'specific' 
class.  The  industry  is  'theirs,'  just  as  the  house  organ  of  a  firm 
causes  the  employees  to  think  of  it  as  a  part  of  themselves.  In 
other  words,  it  lends  i)restige  to  their  labors. 

"Among  the  various  sliipyard  i)ai)ers  i)ubli.shed  throughout 
the  country  the  following  show  their  unique  titles:  Orer  the  Top, 
published  at  Vaneomer,  Wash.;  Steel  Topsidcs,  i)ublishe<l  in 
Portland,  Ore.;  Moshico  Log,  published  at  Mobile,  Ala.;  The 
Pathway  to  Deinocraci/,  published  at  Pascagoula,  La.;  The  Dri/- 
Dock  Dial,  published  in  Brooklyn,  X.  V.;  The  Hog  I.-ilaiid  Xetrs, 
published  at  llog  Island,  Pa.;  Do  Your  Bit,  published  at  Port- 
land, Ore.;  Going  Soine^  published  at  St.  Johns,  Ore.;  Pusey 
&  Jones  Shipbuilder,  published  at  (Gloucester  City,  N.  J.;  Speed 
Up,  published  at  Newark,  N.  J.;  The  Propeller,  j)ublished  at 
Aberdeen,  Wash.;  Rirerside  Rerieu\  published  at  Dulutli,  Minn.; 
and  The  Blockade  Runner,  published  by  the  Third  District  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 

"'As  ye  sow'  seeds  of  patriotism,  'so  shall  ye  reaj)'  a  rich  har- 
vest of  pure  Americanism." 

The  large  and  small  manufacturer  has  been  taught  a  n«nv 
lesson  by  the  plant  paper,  says  Mr.  J.  H.  Lawler,  editor  of 
The  American  Sinp-building  Company  News  (New  York"): 

"Nothing  is  said  to  cement  the  men  to  their  work  Mutyl 
like  the  little  plant  mediums  which,  in  reality,  speak  in  e\ery 
instance  the  voice  of  the  workingmen  among  themselves  and  to 
their  employer  and  their  employer's  interests.  .  .  .  The  em- 
ployer's voice  is  also  heard,  but  not  above  the  balance,  and  all 
have  opportunity  to  voice  momentary  sentinuMits  which.  i)er- 
haps,  no  other  medium  heretofore  pui)lished  has  presi'utod." 


WHERE    WOMEN   DO   NOT   LEAD 

WHILK  THK  PHKSIDKNT  pleads  a^ain  for  Ao„,an 
suffrage  and  women  everywhere  are  taking  a  foremost 
I)lace  in  the  world's  activities,  it  sf^undji  ungalLant  at 
least  to  call  women  wanting  in  any  capacity,  altho  men  have 
never  been  willing  to  grant  that  they  ha\'e  \H^-n  or  are  likely' 
to  be  great  creative  artists.  The  niatU-r  came  up  for  a  crueial 
test  again  when  Mr.  Walt^'r  Damros<'h  brought  forward  the  work 
of  a  new  French  comijos^-r.  When  he  n-turned  from  Pariii 
bringing  news  of  his  acquisition  he  rep<jrt<*<l  that  the  Paria 
musical  world  regarded  Lilli  Boulanger  as  "thi-  greatest  woman 
compo.ser  the  world  has  .\et  jjrodueed."  When  recently  Mr. 
Damrosch  included  one  of  her  compositions  in  a  cone*'rt  of  his 
giving,  Mr.  Krehbiel,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  ol)B«'rv<*s  that 
were  he  not  "inclined  to  think  lightly  of  official  pronouncements 
by  |)ublicity  agents  and  eoncert-gi\  ers,"  he  would  have  "gone 
to  the  hearing  of  this  new  French  composition  with  awe." 
Instead  of  that  he  seems  to  have  gone  with  a  skepticism  alxiut 
Miss  Boulanger's  chorus  called  "For  Soldiers'  Burial."  whose 
confirmation  by  the  hearing  of  the  new  work  leads  him  to 
descant  on  the  "large  order"  implied  in  the  prais<-  la\ishe<l 
on  her  as  he  turns  up  some  forgotten  jiages  of  history: 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  musical  world  of  Pan^  ;iiid  Mr. 
Damrosch  are  in  possession  (jf  the  data  ne<^^-essary  to  j>ri)ve  their 
contention.  Women  ha\(!  btn-n  conij)osing  music  a  long  time, 
longer  than  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  runs,  and 
much  of  it  which  may  have  been  very  good  indeed  has  gone  int<» 
oblivion  in  comjjanv  with  the  works  of  masterful  men.  Why, 
bless  us!  A  woman  with  the  just  now  singularly  appr<jpriat« 
name  of  De  la  Guerre  composed  an  oi)era  more  than  '22't  years 
ago!  Since  her  day  women  have  written  into  the  re<'(ird  at  lea^t 
two  hundred  works  in  the  large  dramatic  and  <'j)ie  forms.  They 
produced  an  average  of  one  opera  a  year  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  we  can  not  even  imagine  how  many 
orchestral  and  chamber  comjxisitions  liesides.  Victor  Hugo 
turned  his  story  of  'Notre  Dame  de  Paris'  into  an  oiM'ra-lxxtk 
for  Mile.  Lf»uise  Bertin,  and  tho  the  French  historians  of  oi>cra 
tell  us  that  the  lady's  'Esmeralda'  'tomba  immcdiatenicut,' 
two  other  operas,  one  of  them  on  the  subject  of  'Ouy  Man- 
nering,'  had  a  measure  of  success. 

"Mine.  Se])ault,  who  flourished  less  than  seventy-five  years 
ago,  i)ro(luced  a  dozen  or  fifteen  operas,  and  a  n)yal  dame. 
Amalia,  Princess  of  Sa.\e,  quite  a-s  many.  In  our  day  Augusta 
Holmes  \\Tot«  an  opera,  'H<^ro  et  Lcandre,'  and  a  symphony, 
'Lutece,'  and,  not  content  with  celebrating  Paris  in  this  work, 
she  glorifi«'d  Ireland  and  Poland  as  well  in  two  other  syniph(»nic 
creations. 

""  There  were  only  a  few  of  the  compositions  in  large  forms 
written  by  this  Irish  (iaulish  woman,  whom  Cesar  Franek  did 
not  hesitate  to  own  a,s  a  i)upil.  Women  of  all  nations  have 
comj)osed  serious  works.  Our  own  Mrs.  Beach's  ■(Ja4'lic' 
sym])hony  has  been  heard  here  at  a  ooncert  of  the  B«)st<m 
Orchestra.  Ethyl  Smyth,  an  Englishwoman,  has  writt^-n 
operas  almost  under  our  noses,  and  we  heard  one  of  them  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  190."i.  Miss  Chaminade  and  Mrs.  Liza  I>>hnian 
produced  some  of  their  music  in  our  concert-rooms  not  ]>>uc 
before  the  war.  but  perliai)s  the  Frenchwoman's  pn'tt\  piano- 
forte pieces  and  songs  and  the  Englishwoman's  setting  of  "In  a 
Persian  (Jarden'  are  not  to  be  considered,  since  they  an-  not  in 
the  ela.ss  of  tliis  composition  by  .Mile.  Boulanger.  Howe\er. 
we  ha\e  heard  tine  things  said  of  a  symphony  by  Cornelia  Van 
Osterzie,  a  Dutchwoman,  born  in  .lava,  and  of  opera-s  ami 
songs  and  things  by  Ingeborg  Starck  von  Br»>nsart,  whos«'  can'^T 
was  trul\"  cosmopolitan,  since  she  was  a  Swede.  lH>rn  in  Hussia. 
w  lu)  studied  with  Liszt,  married  a  (Jernian.  and  eomposfd  a 
march  for  the  official  celebration  of  the  return  of  the  \ictorious 
trooi>s  to  Berlin  in  1S71.  In  this  she  wa,<  luckner  than  Wagnt  r. 
whost>  '  Kaisermarsch,"  designed  for  such  an  »H-<-a>ion  wjis 
turned  down. 

"But  why  attempt  a  roll-call  of  women  ciinii^sers"  It 
nuuilxrs  luindrt'ds.  and  as  we  do  not  know  their  music  any 
better  than  we  do  that  of  hundnnls  of  their  male  <'ont4'm|>oranrs 
who  got  their  names  into  the  ImmiKs,  we  can  only  imagine  that 
some  of  it  may  ha\e  equahni  the  t'ompositions  of  the  ill-stam«<l 
><)uiig  Freiiehwomnn  who  ha.s  so  dognntieally  Inn-n  pnwlaimo^l 
the  superior  of  them  all." 


WHITEFIELD   ON  THE   PENNSYLVANIA  CAMPUS 


THE  JUXTAPOSITION  of  the  names  of  Ben  Franklin 
and  George  Whitefield  startles  inquirj^  Popular  thought 
pictures  I-^'ranklin  as  a  freethinker  in  matters  of  religion; 
l.iit  his  freedom  jjennitted  him  to  help  raise  funds  in  1740  for 
tlie  ehapel  that  became  the  cradle  of  the  Universitj-  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  chapel  was  built 
for  George  Whitefield,  the  great 
Methodist  preacher,  and  he 
frequently  preached  here  and 
donated  the  public  collections 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
for  a  liln-ary.  Later  he  favored 
F^-anklin's  negotiations  with 
the  trustees  for  the  chapel's 
transfer  to  the  academy,  that 
merged  into  the  great  univer- 
sity that  is  now  Pennsylvania's 
pride.  To  keep  alive  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  university 
students  the  early  association 
of  this  preacher  with  their  alma 
mater,  the  ^Methodist  alumni 
have  presented  to  it  a  statue 
of  Whitefield  in  which  his 
power  as  a  preacher  is  eminent- 
ly exprest.  It  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  R.  Tait  ]McKenzie,  and, 
says  iMr.  Or\'ille  S.  Duffield,  in 
The  Christian  Advocate  (New 
York),  "he  has  made  White- 
field  live  and  preach  anew." 
The  statue  will  stand  in  the 
large  dormitory  triangle  of  the 
University,  of  which  he  was  a 
charter  tnistee.  The  same 
writer  predicts  that — 

"Hereafter  Whitefield  will 
preacli  to  the  successive  stu- 
dent generations  of  the  'loyal 
sons  of  Ben.'  Who  will  say 
that  his  silent  seruKjus  will  not 
be  heard  even  further  than 
wore  liis  preached  ones?  Will 
not  his  statue  have  a  greater 
infliKMice  on  theediicatcHl  youth 
of  America  than  Willmr  Fisk 
thought  might  be  effected  by 

the  statue  of  Aristides?  The  great  Methodist  educator  wrote: 
'Could  I  have  it.  thought  I,  to  exhibit  to  the  youth  of  America, 
to  the  young  men  of  our  universities,  such  a  dignified  personifica- 
tion of  integrity,  in  the  ])erson  of  Aristides  the  .Just,  might  gi-eatly 
aid  in  elevating  their  characters  and  strengthening  tlieir  prin- 
ciples. .  .  .  T  tliink  it  would  he  no  disadvantage  to  see  the 
old  philosopher  in  nuirljle;  I  should  like  to  look  at  him  two  or 
three  times  a  day  as  long  as  I  live.'  The  statue  of  Whitefield 
.  .  .  will  be  a  worthy  nu-morial  to  the  gi-eat(^st  field  jireacher 
of  modern  times,  tbe  num  \\li«i  prepared  the  Avay  for  Ameri- 
can Methodism. 

"That  the  statue  will  be  a  notable  contribution  to  American 
sculpture  may  be  ju-edicted  from  the  comment  of  one  of  our 
foremost  ^\Titers.  I  am  permitted  to  quote  from  a  h  tter  written 
by  Dr.  McKenzie's  friend.  Poultney  Bigeiow: 

...  Thank  you  for  a  n«>\v  and  grand  conception  of  the 
great  preacher  as  reaching  far  a  Jovelike  hand  with  which  to 
pulverize    his    theocratic    enemies   in    the    ej)iscopal    trenches; 


I'HKACIIKK    OF   EARLY  AMEKICAX   METHODISM. 

■Whitefield  "  reachinp  far  a  .Tovelike   hand  with  which   to  pulverize 
liis  tlieorratic  enemies  in  tlie  episcopal  trenches." 


thank  you  for  that  glorious  clutch  of  his  dramatic  left  encircling 
the  Bil)le  as  the  soldier  does  his  cartridges.  It  is  a  great  monu- 
ment you  have  reared  to  a  great  religious  leader  who  made  men 
think,  who  left  them  better  than  he  found  them,  who  died  in 
harness,  and  who  lives  to-day  nere  perenniits. 

■■•Had  1  time  1  would  write  on  and  point  out  the  grandeurs  of 

Whitefield  by  comparison  with 
Luther.  ,  .  .  Luther  stood  for 
autocracy,  the  divine  right  of ' 
sovereigns,  and  omnipotence  of 
priesthood  as  the  pohce  agents 
of  the  crown.  Whitefield  was 
a  contemporary  of  Voltaire 
and  akin  to  him  in  waging 
single-handed  a  fight  against 
si)iritual  despotism  whatever 
shaj)e  it  might  assume.  Both 
Voltaire  and  Whitefield  were 
boycotted,  if  not  persecuted, 
bj-  the  Church  and  State. 
Voltaire  fought  the  Jesuits  of 
France;  Whitefield  shook  the 
episcopal  pillars  of  the  Anglican 
temple.  Each  Avotdd  have  been 
roasted  alive  had  they  lived  a 
few  years  earlier.  Each  swayed 
great  masses,  the  one  by  ridi- 
cule and  the  pen,  the  English- 
man bj'  a  voice  caused  strong 
men  to  sob  and  women  to  col- 
lapse hysterically  under  his 
wonder-working  appeals.  Yet 
Voltaire  may  have  never  seen 
Whitefield^nor  the  Method- 
ists have  ever  heard  of  the 
sage  who  made  Ferney  famous 
—  however,  they  both  fore- 
gat  hered  in  the  Elysian  fields 
and  cracked  many  a  toothsome 
chestnut  over  Jesuits  and  my 
lord  bishoi>s  and  the  art 
of  penetrating  heavy  -  hided 
audiences.'" 


Mr.  Duffield  is  fortunate  in 
getting  the  sculptor's  own  ex- 
pression of  his  ideal  of  the 
statue,  and  it  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  a\  ho  have  not 
the  power  to  put  into  literary 
form  the  impression  they  de- 
rive from  the  bronze  itself: 


"Dr.  McKenzie  insists  that 
all  authorities  showed  Whitefield  gesticulating  with  one 
hand  and  holding  in  the  other  his  Bible,  evidently  a  charac- 
teristic pose.  He  usually  preached  under  the  open  sky,  with 
MO  desk,  which  made  this  pose  necessary.  It  was  doubtless 
his  general  custom,  especially  when  mounted  on  a  cart,  or  a 
box,  or  hastily  erected  platform.  He  should  not  be  roaring 
like  a  bull  of  Bashan.  To  represent  a  great  figure,  like 
Wliilelield.  in  violent,  exjilosive  action,  shouting  and  stamping, 
would  ruin  the  dignity  and  sculptural  value  of  the  work.  He 
should  bi>  looldng  from  the  height  of  the  pedestal  into  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators,  just  as  he  must  have  gazed  iipon  the  faces  of 
his  exjK'ctant  and  enthralled  hearers.  The  figure  shou'd  be 
dynamic.  It  should  indicate  the  intense  vitality  and  earnest- 
ness of  Whitefield,  but  this  earnestness  should  be  shown  with 
artistic  restraint.  A  great  statue  must  have  dignity  and  sim- 
l)lieity.  It  must  not  be  unstable  or  contorted.  It  should  not 
have  a  wide-open  mouth,  or  convulsed  features,  or  the  evidence 
of  transient  (^notion.     It  must  have  a  certain  equilibrium  in  its 
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force.  Whitefield  should  not  J)e  shown  driving  his  voiw  till  it 
could  be  heard  a  mile,'  but  rather  in  his  more  persuasive 
tho  earnest  mood,  which  must  have  followed  his  tempest uoiis 
outbursts.  This  lends  itself  more  surely  to  universality  and 
to  sculptural  impressivcness.  The  {gesture  and  jms*;  sliould  )«• 
neither  melodramatic  nor  i)eculiar,  nor  should  there  be  the 
least  sign  of  caricature  in  expressing  the  exultation  that  was  so 
wonderful  a  part  of  his  character,  and  which  gave  him  his 
extraordinary  power  for  good." 

How  truly  he  has  realized  his  ideals  the  finished  statue  speaks, 
and  Mr.  Duffield  attempts  something  more  in  the  way  of 
exposition: 

"The  figure  is  designed  to  stand  out-of-doors.  .  .  .  Whitefield 
is  preaching  to  a  field  congregation.  The  wind  is  moving  in  a 
great  open  space.  There  are  the 
boldness,  vigor,  and  freedom  con- 
sistent with  this  outdoor  setting. 
We  have  the  definite  exi)ression 
of  the  exhorter.  He  is  making 
one  of  his  striking  periods.  He 
is  just  opening  his  mouth,  and 
we  are  breathless  to  know  what 
unshot  arrow  of  thought  will  fly 
from  his  lips.  The  majesty  of 
personalitj'  is  there.  Dignity  of 
bearing  is  not  lost  in  the  ardent 
gesturing.  There  is  the  impres- 
sion of  unexhausted  vitality. 

"Tho  sculptor  has  studied  well 
his  theme.  By  shoving  back  the 
front  of  the  gown  he  has  given 
the  decided  posture  of  the  legs 
and  made  unmistakable  the  firm 
planting  of  the  feet.  This  makes 
the  form  more  mannish — less  like 
a  skirted  priest.  The  rapidly 
raised  arm  has  dragged  the  billowy 
sleeve  with  it.  The  picture  is 
enapt  most  skilfully  at  the  second 
when  the  drapery  floats  around 
the  arm  before  falling  back.  There 
is  a  touch  of  highest  art  in  this, 
because  we  are  less  interested  in  a 
movement  which  has  been  com- 
pleted than  one  which  still  has 
possibilities  of  action  in  it. 

"The  gown  has  been  rendered 
with  great  success.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  cloth,  and  would 
not  be  taken  for  anything  except 
silk.  A  wig  is  a  ditTicult  thing  to 
handle  in  sculpture.  It  is  so  purely 
and  artificially  formal.  Like  the 
frame  of  a  picture,  it  had  to  be 
regarded  as  a  frame  for  the  head. 
The  line  has  been  kept  across  the 
forehead  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  is  a  wig.  It  has  been  set  witli 
such  an  eye  to  the  proi)ortions  of 
the  statue  that  it  does  not  seem 

cumbersome.  The  bushy  brows  accentuate  the  shadows  in  the 
eyes  and  reveal  concentration  of  thouglit.  The  squint  is  in  the 
left  eye  for  the  antiquarian  who  wishes  to  look  for  it.  but  the 
position  of  the  head  and  the  shadows  in  the  eyes  eliminate  it  as 
a  distracting  element  in  the  intelligence  and  strength  of  the  face. 
There  are  other  touclus  which  will  he  appreciated  only  by  the 
mind  trained  in  tiie  subtleties  of  art 

"Dr.  McKenzie  knew  how  to  put  the  biggest  human  interests 
along  with  ideal  and  spiritual  oleinents  into  a  figure.  .Ml  he 
needed  was  once  (o  see  (his  man  so  imbued  witii  the  passion  of 
Christ  that  he  leaves  the  enchantment  of  the  greatest  seat  of 
learning  in  his  country,  and  scorns  the  pn>fernu'nts  within  liis 
easy  reach,  goes  out  to  i)roclaiin  the  redeinpti\«'  e\ang»'l  of  a 
forgotten  and  neglected  gospel,  and.  going,  stirs  mightily  both 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  Dr.  McKen/.ie  had  exprest  so  admir- 
ably in  his  statue  of  the  'Young  Franklin'  the  spirit  of  scientific 
inquiry,  he  could  give  a  similar  utterance  to  religious  faith  and 
spiritual  power  in  Whitefield. 

"It  is  a  monument  worthy  of  a  great  and  good  man.  In  the 
language  of  the  motto  on  Whitelield's  seal,  it  will  forever  say: 
'.isfrn  pelanuis'  (Let  us  seek  the  stars)." 


BOLSHEVISM  CHALLENGING  TIIE  CHURCH 


T 


THEY   LIE    IN    FRANCE 
WHERE   LILIES   BLOOM 

They    lie    in    France 

Where   lilies    bloom ; 

Those    flowers    pale 

That  guard  each  tomb 

Are      saintly      souls 

That     smiling    stand 

Close     by     them     in 

That  martyred  land. 
And  mutely  there  the  long  night  shadows  creep 
From  quiet  hills  to  mourn  for  them  who  sleep. 
While  o'er  them  through  the  du.sk  go  silently 
The  grieving  clouds  that  slowly  drift  tc  sea. 
And  lately  round  them  moaned  the  Winter  wind 
Whose  voice,  lamenting,  sounds  so  coldly  kind. 
Yet  in  their  faith  those  waiting  hearts  abide 
The  time   when  turns  forever  that   faKse  tide. 

In    France    they    lie 

Where    lilies    bloom. 

Those     flowers     fair 

For  them  made  room. 

Not      vainly      placed 

The     crosses     stand 

Within     that     brave 

And     stricken     land ; 

Their  honor  lives. 

Their    love    endures. 

Their     noble     death 

The     right     assures. 

For  they  shall  have  their  hearts'  desire 

They    who,   unflinching,    braved    the    fire. 

Across   the   fields   their   eyes   at   last    shall   see 

Through  clouds  and  mist  the  hosts  of  victory. 

I'ERCiv.Vl.  AI.l.KN,  ill  the  Ncu    York   Timfs 


UK  HOUR  FOR  THE  ("in  HCII  TO  ACT  as  a  "m«ii- 
at<ir  and  intcrjirctcr"  has  come.  Alarm-signalH  arn 
sent  out  in  many  church  organs  calling  att^-ntion  to  a 
war  tliat  seems  to  them  U)  Ik-  kindling  iK'neath  the  eml>erB  <4 
the  war  just  past,  and  one  tlmt  holds  a  more  fatal  calamity  for 
the  human  family  than  the  one  whose  ravages  we  are  now  ctount- 
ing  iij).  But  the  new  war  will  a<^'knowledge  no  g«-<>graphical 
boundaries;  it  will  be  betwe«'n  cla>is  an«l  claho  the  workers 
and  the  employers.  Russia,  Austria,  and  (i»-rniany  have 
furnished  their  examples;  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Holland  have 
not  liccn  without  portf-nts.     Even  this  country  ha>»  heard  sfjme 

niuiltrings.     The    Church    must 

know  hrt-  clear  duty,  pf>ints  out 
Mr.  William  T.  Ellis  in  the  Boston 
Traitacript.  "She  must  steady  the 
thinking  of  the  agitafe<l  and  clarify 
the  vision  of  the  class-<'onwi<»us  at 
both  ends  of  the  gocial  scale." 
He  plainly  tells  the  preachers  of 
our  land  that  the  theme  for  their 
pulpits  now  is  "the  relation  of 
individual  regeneration  to  wn-ial 
reformation."  If  lea<lership  i.s 
alert  in  the  churches,  we  shall  sef, 
so  he  predicts,  that  "the  dominant 
theme  for  many  months  to  come  in 
all  religious  conventions  and  eon- 
ferene^s  and  in  the  church  press 
will  be  the  social  message  of 
Christianity  to  the  present  time,'* 
for  the  rise  of  Bolshevism  abroad 
is  portentous  with  challenge  to 
American  Christianitv: 


and   of 


"Suddenly  a  wan'  of  the  gravity 
of  this  issue  which  i«  dividing  en- 
tire nations  and  overturning  old 
systems  and  dynasties.  American 
churches  are  beginning  to  j>en'eive 
that  its  importance  outranks  all 
questions  of  rt-organization  and 
money-raising  for  the  coming  da.\s. 
If  this  nation  must  grapple  with 
the  stupendous  s<K-ial  challenge 
that  has  arrestod  and  engn>s!*»'<l 
the  att^'ntion  of  Eun»pe.  then  the 
cinirches  are  intereste<l  aUive  all 
other  agencies  of  orgjiniztnl  life; 
for  social  questions  are  within 
their  distinctive  sphen'.  We  may 
expect  in  th«"  pulpits  of  the  coun- 
try a  wide-sjiread  discussion  of 
the  significance    of   the   wa\('   of 


Europe's  revolution 
ratiicalisin. 

■Certainly  the  ciiurches  should  be  .sympathetic  with  every 
nuivement  teiuling  toward  social  pn>gress.  the  amelioration  of 
the  masses,  the  righting  of  wrongs,  and  the  emancipation  of  all 
men  e\  ervwhere  from  bondage  of  miixl  or  spirit  or  esi:(te.  Often 
tlu>  contrary  attitude  is  charged  against  the  chun-lu-s.  A  hack- 
neyed story  has  it  that  a  group  of  workingnien  hiss««<l  the  men- 
tion of  the  Churcli  and  clieenMl  the  name  of  .Tcmis.  K 
«-oiistaiitly  claim  tliat  the  Church  is  tiie  defender  and  l>r<'; 
of  tin-  pri\ilege<l  classes,  the  hireling  of  aristocracy  and  'iMg 

business.' 

'  Wiiatever  occasion  there  may  have  Ihhmi  for  this  indictment, 
it  simply  is  not  true  as  respects  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  in 
her  s|>irit  and  do<-trine  and  membiTship.     While  the  ' 

of  tile  Church  to  her  so<'ial  mission  h.is  In-en  nH-ciit. 
rapid.  Hundreds  of  books  u|>on  the  social  c<inc«^|>tion  of  i'hns- 
tianity  have  been  isstied  within  a  d»»cade.  That  \xhate\er  aff«vts 
hunutn  life  concerns  the  Church  ha,s  now  l>ocome  almost  a\i«>- 
matic  in, religious  circles.  Therx^  are  no  more  ardent  or  oli^ar- 
eyed  exponents  of  the  new  era  of  br»>therhood,  dennxraoy.  and 
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justicf  than  niinistors  of  the  Gospel,  \vho  arc  heralds  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

"Nevertheless,  the  churches  will  be  found  opposed  to  Bolshe- 
vism because  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  latter.  ...  It  is 
more  than  a  revolt  against  social  inequalities  and  injustices;  it 
is  avowedly  a  class  propaganda  of  hatred.  It  repudiates  all  law 
and  authority,  human  and  diAine,  and  frankly  seeks  the  subjuga- 
tion and  extinction,  when  convenient,  of  all  persons  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  proletariat.  Jt  knoAvs  no  right  except  the  assured 
right  of  the  toiler  to  rule." 

Now  that  Bolshevism  is  challenging  the  Western  w'orld,  the 
churches  uuist  give  themselves  to  self-examination.  Mr.  Ellis 
continues: 

"For  if  the  sincere  and  brotherly  teachings  of  Jesus  and  of 
the  New  Testament  have  been  practised,  there  can  be  no  need 
for  the  inauguration  of  another  social  order.  Has  the  Church 
been  true  to  her  doctrine?  Or  has  she,  as  James  points  out 
in  his  Epistle,  shown  special  consideration  to  the  man  in  goodly 
raiment  and  of  high  estate? 

"No  fair-minded  observer  can  claim  that  the  churches  of 
America  are  subordinated  to  what  the  Socialist  calls  'the  inter- 
ests' and  'plutocracy.'  Equally,  tho,  no  fair-minded  observer 
can  deny  that  many  individual  churches,  especially  in  cities,  and 
most  denominations,  show  especial  consideration  to  the  wealthy 
and  socially  ])romin('iit.  'Leading  laymen'  is  fairly  a  synonym 
for  a  man  of  wealth.  A  man  does  not  need  to  dis))lay  ])iety, 
brains,  or  activity  in  order  to  be  listed  as  a  'leading  layman'; 
a  large  bank  account  which  is  reasonably  accessible  to  Church 
causes,  and  an  occasional  attendance  upon  Church  serAices,  are 
enough  to  enroll  a  man  in  this  category  of  eminence.  Did  any- 
body ever  hear  of  a  poor  man,  tho  a  saint,  a  scholar,  and  a 
devoted  Christian  worker,  becoming  a  'leading  layman'? 

"This  condition  proves  the  vulnerability  of  the  Church.  To 
this  extent  she  is  a  class  organization.  And  in  so  far  as  she  has 
neglected  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  opprest,  the  neglected, 
the  weak,  and  the  suffering,  she  has  opened  herself  to  the  shafts 
of  the  radical's  criticism;  and,  what  is  more  important,  to  the 
condemnation  of  her  Lord." 

The  organs  of  the  Methodist  Church,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  West,  show  an  apprehension  of  coming  struggles.  "It 
is  an  unfinished  war,"  declares  The  Western  Christian  Advocate 
(Cincinnati): 

"The  cessation  of  the  clash  of  arms  to-day  means  only  the 
shifl  of  the  1>ase  of  operation.  There  is  no  light  oxcei)t  as  we  see 
it  in  the  soldier  of  democracy  and  in  the  Church  becoming  a 
radical  force,  preaching  and  insisting  upon  the  application  of 
Christ's  jjrinciples  of  justice  to  all,  ministry  to  the  weak,  and 
l)ri\  ileges  to  none." 

An  editorial  recently  i)ublished  by  The  Christian  Work  (New 
York)  warns  the  Church  of  the  changes  the  future  has  in  store. 
It  is  stated  to  have  been  the  last  message  written  hy  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden  before  his  death.     He  said: 

"Htiigion  has  appeared  in  all  I'ecent  history  as  a  divisive 
element,  as  an  antagonistic  force,  separating  men  instead  of 
uniting  them;  driving  them  apart  instead  of  calling  them 
together. 

"This  is  certainly  all  wrong;  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
religion  ought  to  be.  What  is  the  matter  with  religion  that  it 
lias  become  so  jK'rxcrted?  It  looks  as  tho  it  had  caught  the 
(aiiit  of  militaristic  natioiuilism,  and  had  learned  in  this  way 
to  be  a  divisive  force.  Certain  it  is  that  such  religion  as  we 
have  been  familiar  with  does  little  to  mitigate  or  restrain  the 
antagonisms  of  nations,  l)ut  rather  aggra\ates  them. 

"Is  not  the  conclusion  irresistible  that  the  kind  of  religion 
we  have  been  most  familiar  with — the  kind  of  Christianity,  in 
fact,  which  we  ha\ e  been  expected  to  beliext^  in — has  been  a  very 
defective  sort,  utterly  failing  to  fulfil  thi^  fun<-lions  for  which  it 
was  designed?  For  surely,  if  we  know  anytiiing  about  the 
nature  and  purjmse  of  tnie  religion  it  is  designed  to  jjromote 
unity  among  men;  to  draw  them  togellu-r,  to  fill  them  with  tlu^ 
spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation.  The  disintegrating  forces 
arc  always  at  work — the  forces  that  divide  and  antagonize 
individuals  and  communities  and  nations;  and  it  is  the  ollice  of 
religion  to  hold  in  check  tliese  «lisconlant  and  oppugnant  ek-- 
ments,  and  to  bring  them  into  unity.  Instead  ^f  being  a  dis- 
inti^grating  force,  its  function  is  the  very  opposite;  it  is  the  spirit 
of  coheren<'e,  of  agreement,  of  <"onstruetion." 


THE   SHIPYARD   RELIGION 

WORK  AS  A  RELIGION  is  one  of  the  professions  of 
our  shipyards,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  counterblast  to 
the  Russian  substitute  of  Bolshevism  as  religion. 
How  this  gospel  was  preached  bj^  one  of  New  York's  leading 
clergymen,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  was  reeentlj'  told  to  English 
readers  by  an  American  correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
The  story  supplements  one  told  in  the  department  of  Letters 
and  Art  of  the  work  of  our  shipj'ard  papers,  and  it  also  serves 
as  a  practical  example  of  the  thing  Mr.  Ellis  is  urging  on  the 
churches  in  the  article  immediately  preceding  this  one.  Dr. 
Eaton  was  made  the  head  of  the  National  Service  Section  of  the 
L'nited  States  Shijjping  Board,  and  since  then  his  task  has  been, 
and  is,  "to  make  of  ship-building  a  religion."  This  work,  we  are 
further  told,  has  been  with  him  "largely  a  labor  of  love."  The 
TATiter  gives  the  storj'  of  the  dramatic  appointment  of  Dr.  Eaton 
to  the  post  in  the  Government: 

"At  a  dinner  attended  by  ship-builders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  last  year,  depression,  like  a  heaA-j-  cloud, 
hung  over  the  proceedings.  The  Administration,  supported  by 
Congress,  was  ready  to  spend  money;  the  contractors  were  pre- 
pared to  erect  the  yards,  extend  existing  plants,  and  build  the 
ships;  but  Labor,  .so  one  speaker  after  another  insisted,  was 
unresponsive.  The  men  were  earning  good  money — so  much 
money  that  thej^  saw  no  object  in  working  a  full  day  for  a  fidl 
week.  Still  they  wanted  more  money  and  less  work.  German 
propaganda  found  a  rich  field  for  its  subtle  activities  among  a 
collection  of  laborers  of  various  nationalities.  The  men  were 
not  speciall3'  interested  in  the  great  ship-building  program. 
They  were  at  loggerh<!ads  with  their  employers,  sullen  and 
untractable.  Altogether,  the  position  was  bad,  and  was  steadily 
getting  worse. 

"Then  Dr.  Eaton  rose.  He  urged  that  the  manual  workers 
were  really  no  worse  men  than  the  directors  of  the  comi)anies, 
only  they  suffered  from  the  fact  that  their  opportunities  of 
education  having  been  less  their  vision  was  lower.  The  directors 
and  officials  knew  what  the  reasons  were  for  the  present  great 
effort,  but  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  explain  them  to  the 
humbler  workers,  many  of  whom  never  read  the  newspapers. 
To  them  the  war  seemed  something  far  off  which  could  not  affect 
their  lives  much  beyond  bringing  higher  wages.  Lt^t  the  facts 
be  brought  home  to  these  workers,  let  it  be  shown  that  they 
were  really  needed  to  support  their  sons  and  brothers  who  were 
going  to  cross  to  Europe,  that  they  were  a  vital  part  of  the  fight- 
ing army,  that  they  were  not  merely  immigrants  l)ut  were  real 
American  citizens,  let  the  enemy  propaganda  be  fought  openly 
and  determinedly,  and  he  had  no  fear  of  the  result.  He  had 
never  yet  appealed  in  vain  to  the  good  that  was  in  every  man. 

"This  speech,  I  have  heard,  was  a  fine  piece  of  oratory.  The 
builders  were  carried  away  bj'  its  force  and  sincerity  and,  in  the 
enthusiastic  American  way.  rose  to  their  feet  and  cheered. 
When  this  had  subsided  a  little  Admiral  Cajjps.  then  in  charge  of 
the  ship-building  progi-am,  remained  standing,  and,  placing  his 
hand  on  Dr,  Eaton's  shoulder,  declared  that  he  was,  from  that 
moment,  requisitioned  for  government  service." 

Dr.  Eaton  soon  proved  that  he  could  organize  as  well  as 
l)reaeh: 

"He  collected  a  corps  of  speakers  who  toiu*  the  shipyards  in 
pairs.  One  of  each  couple  is  a  layman — often  a  parson — and 
the  other  is  a  sol<li»'r.  There  are  numy  British  soldiers,  including 
Canadians,  speaking  in  the  American  shipyards  to-day.  1  met 
a  number  of  them,  including  General  Swinton.  who  was  asked  to 
tour  the  yards,  and  was  always  gi\en  a  magnificent  reception. 
There  lies  before  me  now  a  little  book  containing  more  than 
one  hundred  messages  from  shipyard  managers  ajiproving  of  the 
meetings  and  de.scril)ing  the  good  results.  Meetings  were 
arranged  for  women  as  well  as  for  men.  so  that  the  wives  and 
sweethearts  might  understand  the  need  for  steady  an<l  good 
work  on  the  part  of  their  men.  Even  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
wen>  api)roach(>d.  so  that  the  children  might  be  taught  what  it 
was  that  tlieir  fathers  were  engaged  upon,  and  how  they  were 
h(>lping  to  beat  Prussianism.  Pamphlets,  booklets,  posters, 
and  circulars  were  sent  forth  in  a  stea«ly  stnuim  to  encourage  the 
soldiers  of  the  second  line,  as  the  workers  in  the  American  shijv 
yards  are  termed.  All  these  publications  taught  that  every 
rivet  driven  in  a  shij)  was  a  nail  driven  in  the  coffin  of 
Kaiserism." 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


CMIJilSTMAS  this  year  has  a  sigiiif- 
^  icanoo  all  its  own.  Some  027  years 
a,'^o  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  .Jenisaiein  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  Moslems,  and  since 
that  time  the  Holy  Plaees  dear  to  Christian 
hearts  have  been  in  alien  hands.  This 
year  a  Christian  I'ower  is  once  more  in 
possession,  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and 
Nazareth  are  freed  from  an  oi)|)ressive 
yoke,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  the 
glad  tidings  of  Peace  and  Good  Will  among 
Men  will  ring  out  with  a  reality  that  has 
long  been  lacking.  So,  when  our  thoughts 
turn  to  Bethlehem  the  carols  of  Vule  take 
on  an  added  charm.  Here  are  a  group 
of  them,  all  in  the  ancient  manner.  From 
"Bohemian  Glass"  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York)  comes: 

ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY 

By  EsTHEii  Lillian  Duff 

Scented  woods  and  gold. 

Costly  stiifr  and  vair, 

On  Christmas  day 

Were  offered  there. 

But  they 

Who  tendered  royal  gifts  were  kings,  and  very  old. 

And  you,  my  little  son. 

Are  not  yet  one. 

Love  Him  very  well. 

Tenderly  and  true. 

On  Christmas  day. 

And  you  shall  do 

Sufficiently  as  they 

Wlio  offered  scented  wood  and  plat«s  of  gold 

To  Mary's  little  Son, 

Not  one  year  old. 

John  McClure  in  his  "Airs  and  Ballads" 
(Knopf,  New  York)  gives  us  this  joyous 
carol,  instinct  with  all  the  charm  of 
babyhood: 

CAROL  O'  BETHLEHEM 

By  .loHN  McClure 

Mary  stood  at  the  manger-sido 

With  her  ell)ows  on  tlie  rim; 
He  smiled  the  whimsical  sweet  smile 

That  sliamed  the  cherubim. 
Then  straightway  tossed  His  little  legs — 

The  hay-pricks  tickled  Him. 

Mary  laughed  and  bent  down  low — 
Mary,  blessed  of  Clod's  grace! — 

He  curfed  His  little  pink  toes  uj) 
And  gurgled  in  her  face; 

Then  pulled  her  hair  right  sturdily 
In  that  calm  holy  place. 

Ay,  .lesus  was  a  baby  too, 

And  plucked  His  mother's  hair — 

She  loved  Him  much  more  thus,  I  ween. 
Than  as  King  anywhere. 

This  carol  has  an  Old-World  air  that 
would  make  it  a  fitting  pendant  to  some 
old  master's  Madonna: 

CAROL  NAIVE 

By  .Iohx  McClurb 

Was  never  none  other 
Like  our  Ood's  Mother. 

1  sing  of  the  Lady  of  all  most  fair, 
Of  all  most  tlanity  and  debonair. 
She  to  whose  feet  the  angels  come — 
Lady  Marj  of  God's  Kingdom! 

1  sing  of  the  Lady  of  all  most  good. 
Imniaculate  Lady  of  Motherhood. 
She  that  holdeth  our  hearts  in  fiv — 
Lady  Mary  of  Cods  City! 


I  sing  of  th<!  Lady  of  all  most  diar. 

She  that  cherished  us  yesteryear, 

She  that  will  cherish  when  tlii.s  world  dies, — 

Lady  Mary  of  Paradise! 

Yet  wa.s  never  none  so  fair. 
Yet  was  never  none  so  gCMxI. 
On  the  green  earth  anywhere 
As  Our  Liidy  of  Motherhood — 

Yet  never  none  other 
Like  our  God's  Mother. 

In  her  "Sonnets  and  Poems"  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York"  Khanor 
Farjeon  ai)|)roaches  the  scene  in  the  stable 
at  Bethlehem  from  a  new  angle: 

A   MANGER   SONG 

By  Ele.^nor  F.^rjeo.v 

Whence  got  ye  your  soft,  soft  eyes  of  the  mother, 

O  soft-eyed  cow'.' 
We  saw  the  Mother  of  mothers  bring  forth,  and 

that  was  how. 
We  sheltered  her  that  was  shelterless  for  a  little 

while, 
Wc    watched    the    milking    Babe   at    her    breiust. 

and  we  saw  her  smile. 
Even  as  we  she  lay  upon  straw,  and  even  as  we 
Took  her  sle(!p  in   the  dark   of  tin-   manger   un- 

fretfully. 
.\i)d    when    the   dawn   of  tJie   strange   new    Star 

discoveretl  her  thus. 
The  ra.v  that  was  destined  for  her  aii<l   for  Him 

fell  also  on  us; 
The  light   pa.ssed  into  her  eyes  and  ours,  and  full 

it)  its  Mood 
We  were  first  to  behold  the  first  mothering  look 

of  the  Mother  of  God. 

Next  she  gives  us  a  carol  in  llic  true 
medieval  spirit: 

SIX   GREEN  SINGERS 

By  Eleanor  Farjeon 

The  frost  of  the  moon  fell  over  my  floor 
And  si.\  green  singers  stood  at  my  door. 

"What  do  ye  here  that  music  make'.'" 
"  Let  us  come  in  for  Christ's  sweet  Sake." 

"Long  have  ye  journeyed  in  coming  here'.'" 
"Our  pilgrimage  was  the  length  of  the  year." 

"Where  do  ye  make  for?"  I  askcvl  of  them. 
"Our  Shrine  is  a  Stable  in  Bethlelu-m   " 

"What  will  ye  do  as  ye  go  along'.'" 
"Sing  to  the  world  an  evergreen  song." 

"What  will  ye  sing  for  the  lisieninit  earth'" 
"One  will  sing  of  a  bravo-soule<1  Mirth. 

"One  of  the  Holiest  Mystery. 

The  Glory  of  glories  shall  one  song  In*. 

"One  of  the  Memory  of  things. 
One  of  the  Child's  imaginii)).'s. 

"One  of  our  songs  is  the  fadeless  Faith. 

And  all  are  the  Life  more  mighty  than  death." 

"  Ere  ye  be  gone  that  music  make. 

C.i\e  nic  an  alms  for  Christ's  sweet  Sake." 

"Six  gn>en  branches  we  lea\e  with  you; 

See  they  be  scatter»>d  your  house-place  through. 

"The  stanch  blithe  Holly  your  ImkihI  shall  grace. 
MistletiH-  bless  your  chimney -pla<f. 

"Laurel  to  crown  your  lighte<l  hall. 
0\er  your  IhhI  let  the  Vew-botigh  fall, 

"Clos*-  by  the  cradle  the  Christmas  Kir. 
For  eltlu  drvams  in  its  branclu>s  stir. 

"Last  and  loveliest,  high  and  low. 
From  ceil  to  IliKir  let  the  1\>  go." 


And  then  the  lai4-h  of  my  door  did  lift 

"Green  siriKera,  God  prosper  the  m>uk  >e  autke 
A«  ye  King  to  the  world  for  ChrUt'b  kKeet  balur." 

Here  is  a  delightful  ikm-iii  on  lh«-  M»- 
donaa,  taken  from  the  New  York  Catholic 
weekly  America,  by  an  Irish  iKX-t. 

THE  CROWN 
Hv  Kathaki.ne  Tvxan 

.She  had  twelve  i>tarK  f<»r  dLulein. 

.She  had  for  f<iotsi<j<>l  ili«-  fidl  m(X»n, 
Her  <|uiet  eyes  oiitsli;-  a 

Ke|)t  memories  of  '  '  and  nuon 

.Xnd  the  still  inornti  at  .Na/.^n-th 
When  in  her  amus  the  Child  drew  breath. 

So  safe,  so  warm,  he  slept  by  her 

In  her  enfolding  arms  at  peace. 
Her  milky  balx'.  little  and  dear; 

And  yet  the  Tn-*-  that  t>hould  l)e  Hia 
(•rew  in  the  fon*st.  wide  and  hiali. 
Whos«'  branches  should  fill  all  tin-  sky. 

He  made  twelve  stars  Into  her  crown 
,\nd  set  the  moon  Ix-Nond  her  feet; 

He  was  King  in  .leru-salem  Town 
With  twelve  spines  for  HLs  coronet 

To  pierce  the  brain,  the  bloo<l  and  Itooe 

That  thought  of  man's  redempiirm. 

Oh,  when  she  answered  Gabriel 

With  "Be  it  done!"  could  she  for«*se« 

The  high  Jiangs,  that  she  look  a^  well 
With  Bethlehem,  should  Ik-  Calvary, 

Or  was  that  name  of  fiigli  bliss 

Tom  with  sharp  pains,  fierce  agonies? 

Hath  she  lK»neath  her  crown  of  t^tars 
Kemembrance  of  the  thorns  wherewith 

Her  people  crowned  her  son?     What  scars 
Kedder  than  roses  in  a  wn'ath 

Doth  she  wear  in  a  coronal 

Lnder  the  lights  tliat  rise  and  fall? 

Next  a  translation  from  the  .Spanish 
by  an  American  Catholic  po«'t  which  ap- 
l)eared  in  the  Boston   Tronscrijtt: 

THE  EMPl  Y   CRADLE 
By  Josfi  SEU>A!t 

(1824-18S2) 
Translation  of  Thutna!:  )%'alsh 

The  angels  Itending 

To  kiss  her  l>row. 
Sang  unending. — 

"Come  witli  us  now." 

The  child  replying. 

The  angels  dn-w 
To  her  cra<ll«-  lying 

"  111  go  with  you." 

The  angel  fai'i-s 

'Mid  wings  of  golil 
T»K>k  her  eml»races 

Within  Tlieir  hitld. 

And  with  the  hreakitvc 

or  itallid  day. 
The  crib  forsaking 

Th«'y  Hew  away. 

Finally  a  quaint  Clirislmas  .-.m.-.  it  Tr.,-,, 
.\fcCaWs  Magaiifie: 

THE  STVRS 
Bt  Mart  Caroltx  Daviea 

The  stars  an-  lightcil  candle* 

I  |H»n  a  Christmas  in> 
tThe  l>r;<nches  t hat  they  hanc   u|ti>n 

We  can  not  e\TT  »v  ■ 
On  Christmas  c\T  the  angels  «iaiHl 

.VlKMit  it  after  tea 

.\n<1  if  an  anf(e('-<«  \er>  Rittkl 
lie  (t«*ts  a  present,  as  he  s!t>>ukl. 


TWO  NOTABLE  WAR-BOOKS 
I 

MR.  MORGENTHAL'S   EXPERIENCES    AT  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE 

MoFKcnthau,  Henry.  Ambassador  Morgeiithau's 
Story.  8vo,  pp.  xvi  407.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.    $2  net. 

Former  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  vol- 
ume furuislios  the  final  proof,  if  such  were 
needed,  of  Germany's  will  to  war  for 
Wellmacht  oder  Untergang  ("World-power 
or  Ruin").  It  also  discloses  the  important 
part  that  Turkey  was  made  to  play  in 
plans  to  that  end.  The  story  turns  about 
von  Wangenheim,  the  German  Ambassador 
to  Turkejs  Talaat  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier  of 
Turkey;  and  Enver  Pasha,  Turkish  Min- 
ister of  War.  These  men  are  introduced 
in  the  first  chapter,  and  sufficient  is  said 
about  their  antecedents  to  forecast  the 
range  and  kind  of  incidents  in  which  they 
figured.  The  volume  comes  too  late  to  fire 
passions  in  a  war  that  is  fortunately  ended, 
but  soon  enough  to  demonstrate  anew  the 
unfitness  of  both  Turks  and  Prussians  to 
hold  batons  of  power  and  govermnent 
and  help  parcel  out  at  the  peace  table 
pronouncements  both  of  guilt  and  repara- 
tion, if  not  of  punishment.  And  of  the 
two,  Prussian  and  Turk,  even  with  the 
smear  of  civilization  wiped  from  his  face, 
the  Turk  is  preferable,  both  as  man  and  as 
ruler,  when  placed  over  subject  races. 
Both  ai'e  alike  proved  guilty  of  great  atroci- 
ties, wantonly  and  deliberately  committed. 
The  difference  between  the  Turk,  un- 
prompted by  Germans  and  that  same  Turk 
under  German  stimulus,  is  shown  by 
Enver's  reply  to  Mr.  Morgenthau's  exhor- 
tation to  "be  modern"  in  treatment  of 
alien  enemies.  "Modern!  No;  however 
Turkey  shall  wage  war,  at  least  we  shall  not 
be  'modern.'  That  is  the  most  barbaric 
Bystem  of  all.  We  shall  simply  try  to  be 
decent."  That  was  after  Germany  had 
out  loose  in  Belgium  and  northern  France. 
Armenia's  fate  was  largely  due  to  German 
BUggcstion.  Von  Wangenheim  is  thus 
characterized: 

"He  was  personally  selected  by  the 
Kaiser  to  bring  Turkey  into  lino  with 
Germany  and  to  transform  that  country 
into  an  ally  of  Germany  in  the  forthcoming 
war — a  task  in  which  he  succeeded. 
Wangenheim  represented  German  diplo- 
macy in  its  most  ruthless  and  most  shame- 
less aspects.  He  believed  with  Bismarck 
that  a  patriot ic  Gorman  must  stand  ready 
to  sacrifice  for  -Kaiscn-  and  Fatherland  not 
only  his  life,  but  his  honor  as  well.  With 
wonderful  skill  he  manipulated  the  desper- 
ate adventurers  who  controlled  Turkey 
in  1914  into  instruments  of  Germany." 

Wangenheim  was  the  real  ruler  of  Turkey. 
Tahuit  rose  from  l(>(t(>r-('arri(>r  to  bo  Grand 
Vizier.  IIo  is  d(>scrihod  as  a  "boss,"  huge, 
clover,  forceful,  slirowd,  audacious,  and 
cruel.  Enver  camo  from  equally  humble 
origins, and  was  a  poseur  in  military  matters, 
vain,  romorsoloss,  believing  himself  Na- 
poleonic and  a  "man  of  destiny,"  a  thor- 
ough dovotoo  of  Prussianism.  Ills  eleva- 
tion to  the  miiiistry  of  war  "was  virtually 
ji  German  victory,"  and  his  "first  acts 
woi'e  the  beginnings  in  the  IVussification 
of  the  Turkish  Army."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  ostensibly  a  "  Pan-Turanian." 
and  prof  est  to  be  using  the  Germans  to 
put  Turkey  on  her  feet,  after  which,  as  he 
said,  "we  can  say  good-by  to  th(>  (Germans 
williiu    twentv-four    hours."      The    latltT 


two  are  portrayed  as  conscienceless  ad- 
venturers and  knaves,  aiming  at  personal 
power,  swayed  by  the  other  as  tools  of  a 
foreign  Power,  working  out  consciously  its 
will,  and  expecting  to  play  a  great  part  in 
the  world  through  the  unholy  alliance 
they  had  formed  with  it.  "Some  one  has 
got  to  govern  Turkey;  why  not  we?"  was 
a  question  asked  the  author  by  Talaat. 
Von  WangenJieim  is  the  real  center  of  the 
story.  Here  is  Mr.  Morgenthau's  picture 
of  the  man. 

"Physically  he  was  one  of  the  most 
imposing  persons  I  have  ever  known. 
When  I  was  a  boy  in  Germany  the  Father- 
land was  usually  symbolized  as  a  beautiful 
and  powerful  woman,  a  kind  of  dazzling 
Valkyrie;  when  I  think  of  modern  Ger- 
many, however,  the  massive,  burly  figure 
of  Wangenheim  naturally  presents  itself 
to  my  mind.  He  was  six  feet  two  inches 
tall;  his  huge,  sohd  frame,  his  Gibraltar- 
like shoulders,  erect  and  impregnable,  his 
bold,  defiant  head,  his  piercing  eyes,  his 
whole  physical  structure  constantly  pul- 
sating with  life  and  activity — there  stands, 
I  would  say,  not  the  Germany  which  I  had 
known,  but  the  Germany  whose  Limitless 
ambitions  had  transformed  the  world  into 
a  new  place  of  horror.  And  Wangen- 
heim's  every  act  and  every  word  typified 
this  new  and  dreadful  portent  among  the 
nations." 

None  of  the  Kaiser's  selections  for  occu- 
pations of  prominent  places  were  so 
fortunate,  from  the  German  standpoint,  as 
this.  He  was  already  in  the  saddle,  keenly 
alive  to  the  developing  situation,  when 
Mr.  Morgenthau  arrived  in  Constanti- 
nople. In  January  of  1914  he  secured  the 
complete  Germanization  of  the  Turkish 
Army,  which  whipt  those  forces  into  form 
in  nine  months.  He  maneuvered  the 
entrance  of  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau  into 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  sham  sale  of  them 
to  the  Turks  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
which  completed  the  Germanization  of  the 
Navy.  He  prevented  the  departure  of  the 
French  and  British  subjects  resident  in 
Turkey  when  their  ambassadors  left  the 
capital.  He  incited  the  placing  of  foreign 
residents  on  Gallipoli  when  the  British 
Fleet  was  bombarding  the  forts.  He  urged 
the  preaching  of  the  jahad,  or  holy  war,  by 
which  three  hundred  million  Mohamme- 
dans were  commanded  to  rise  against  the 
Christians.  He  arranged  the  cession  of 
Turkish  territory  to  Bulgaria,  which  brought 
the  latter  into  the  war.  And  he  was  the 
inspirer  and  practical  director  of  the 
Armenian  atrocities.  Incidentally,  never 
thinking  of  the  debdcle  that  was  decreed, 
ho  boasted,  partly  out  of  inherent  vanity, 
of  his  part  in  the  Potsdam  conference  of 
July  5,  1914,  which  determined  the  war. 
This  alone,  with  the  confirmatory  material 
elsewhere  available,  fbces  Germany's  re- 
sponsibility as  the  root,  stem,  and  branch  of 
the  plot  that  precipitated  the  world  conflict. 
As  to  Turkey  itself,  our  author  describes 
it  as  twenty  millions  of  "inarticulate, 
ignorant,  and  poverty-ridden  slaves,  with  a 
small.  wickcMl  oligarcliy  at  the  top.  which 
was  i>roi)areil  to  use  tliom  in  the  way  that 
would  best  promote  its  private  interests." 
And  thos(>  interests  consisted  in  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  these  two  men. 

The  developm(>nts  of  the  war  uj)  to  the 
tinu>  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  departure  are 
vividly  presented.  These  include  the 
bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles,  which 
stopt   only  an  hour  or  two  short  of  com- 


plete success.  No  less  graphic  is  the 
description  of  the  Galhpoli  campaign.  The 
barbarous  treatment  of  Greeks  in  Turkey 
has  been  overshadowed  by  the  terrific 
affair  of  the  Armenians,  yet  it  is  only  in 
degree  that  it  is  smaller  in  villainy — in  in- 
tent the  deeds  were  as  \ncious,  and  in  effect 
also,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted. 

One  of  the  great  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Morgenthau  is  his  frank  revelations  as  to 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  greatest 
crimes.  Outside  of  the  three  arch-crimi- 
nals already  named  is  the  Vali  of  Van, 
Djevdet  Bey,  whose  crowning  feat  was  that 
of  nailing  horseshoes  to  the  feet  of  Arme- 
nians, thereby  becoming  famous  as  "the 
horseshoer  of  Bashkale."  If  these  Turkish 
assassins  and  their  German  prompters  go 
unpunished  and  unhanged,  justice  will  not 
have  been  done  on  the  earth.  The  tales 
told  here  make  the  blood  run  hot  in  the 
reader's  veins.  Mr.  Morgenthau  has  con- 
tributed a  book  indispensable  to  the  history 
of  the  war.  The  materials  supplied  aro 
vital.  One  reads  on  and  on  with  the 
consciousness  that  hero  are  no  divagations, 
no  excursions  into  the  iiTolevant  and  im- 
material. The  narrative  is  orderly,  the 
arrangement  lucid,  the  tale  readable,  full 
of  instruction,  and  most  significant  in  its 
cumulative  force.  There  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  deserts  of  the 
Turks,  even  when  compared  with  their 
masters  in  wickedness — the  Teutons.  The 
argument  is  that  of  fact,  not  of  syllogism; 
the  conviction  UTOught  is  on  the  con- 
science and  heart,  not  merely  on  the 
intellect. 

n 

THE  KAISER   AS  HIS  DENTIST  KNEW  HIM 

Davis,  Arthur  N.     The  Kaiser  as  I  Know  Him. 

8vo,  pp.  x-301.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $2. 
Postage,  18  cents. 

"No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,"  says  the 
proverb.  Certainly  the  Kaiser  is  no  hero 
to  his  dentist.  Dr.  Davis  settled  in  the 
practise  of  his  profession  in  Berlin  in  1903, 
first  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Sylvester,  and  after 
January  10.  190.5,  independently.  From 
early  in  1904  the  Kaiser  was  his  patient, 
and,  after  proving  the  doctor's  discretion, 
talked  with  him  freely.  So  that  if  the 
conversations  are  here  reported  correctly 
(and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that), 
they  afford  a  view  of  the  Kaiser's  per- 
sonality based  on  fourteen  years  of  inti- 
mate intercourse. 

The  first  two  chapters  deal  with  the  last 
two  years,  including  Dr.  Davis's  escape 
(it  almost  amounted  to  that)  in  January, 
1918.  The  first  contains  the  Kaiser's 
pronouncement:  "Davis,  America  must  be 
pimished  for  her  actions!"  Her  actions, 
of  course,  in  furnishing  munitions  to  the 
Allies!  But  when  reminded  that  Germany 
sold  arms  to  Russia,  the  Kaiser  replied: 
"When  we  helped  Russia  against  Japan, 
we  were  heli)iiig  a  white  against  the  yellow 
race.  Don't  ever  forg(>t  that."  America, 
he  said,  was  "acting  from  purely  mer- 
ceiiary  motives"  in  supplying  nuniitions. 

Dr.  Davis  regards  tlie  Kaiser  as  having 
a  sort  of  dual  personality.  He  found  him 
trustful  in  his  conversation  oven  beyond 
the  bounds  of  discretion.  decid(>dly  ap- 
preciative of  humor,  and  himself  often 
witty,  usually  courteous  and  affable, 
generally  quite  his  own  master,  brave  under 
adversity,  magnetic,  a  man  of  talent  and 
charm.      On    the  other  hand,  Wilhebn   is 
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"Here  is  good  theer  every  day  in  ihe  year- 
A  feast  that   in  all  to  the  rnrrry  I 
Il  rivals  the  kina  of  the  mintlrtoe  miss 

And  the  hui;  of  the  briKhl  holly  berry." 
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"Cheer  up!"  says  Santa  Claus 

The  way  to  make  this  world  brighter  and 
better  is  to  smile  at  it.  Every  American 
home  this  Christmas  season  must  put  on  its  cheeriest  face.  And 
back  of  this  must  be  stout  hearts  and  good  physical  condition. 

This  is  why  we  say  eat  a  good  soup  every  day.      It  is  why  you 
specially  ought  to  get  the  regular  enjoyment  and  benefit  of 

CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 


This  is  a  "good  cheer"  signal  every 
time  it  comes  to  your  table. 

It  means  a  more  inviting  and  more 
nourishing  meal,  better  digestion, 
better  health. 

The  fresh  vine-ripened  tomatoes 
w^e  use  bring  the  very  flavor  and 
sunshine  of  summer  right  to  your 
v^inter  table.  And  the  other  choice 
ingredients  w^e  blend  in  this  w^hole- 
some  soup  make  it  even  more  tempt- 
ing and  nutritious. 


It  is  distinctly  an  energy-producer. 
Prepared  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato  it 
is  particularly  strengthening  and 
delicious.  And  you  can  prepare  it 
readily  in  various  pleasing  ways  to 
make  it  as  hearty  as  you  choose. 

Withal  it  is  decidedly  economical — 
a  fuel-saver,  labor-saver,  money -saver. 
Every  can  makes  two  cans  of  rich 
soup— perfectly  cooked,  and  seasoned, 
ready  for  your  table 
in  three  minutes. 


Order  it  by  the  dozen.     Have  it  always  at  hand. 
Keep  well  and  keep  smiling. 


21  kinds 


12c 


a  can 
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imperious,  pjanrliosc.  sclf-oi)iiiionatt'(I,  and 
certain  of  the  iniallihilit\  of  his  judgment, 
l)y  turns  generous  and  niggardly,  ever 
I)Osing  until  he  has  become  '"the  world's 
most  finished  actor." 

A  lurid  light  is  cast  on  the  Kaiser's  ideas 
of  international  ethics  in  that  he  "couldn't 
understand  why  (when  (Jreat  Britain  was 
at  war)  the  United  States  did  not  seize 
l)Oth  Canada  and  Mexico" — "utihzing," 
the  Kaiser  said,  "the  opportunity  to  serve 
and  to  make  their  own  country  great." 
What  an  idea  of  greatness!  For  reasons 
like  these  the  Kaiser  was  "disgusted  with 
the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race."  That  in- 
human conduct  of  war  is  traceable  directly 
to  the  Kaiser  is  shown  by  the  latter's 
statement  lliat  he  had  sent  a  protest  against 
Iflie  use  of  dumdum  liullets  by  Belgians 
and  French.  Almost  the  same  day  Presi- 
dent Poincaro  forwarded  a  similar  protest 
against  the  Germans.  The  German  use  of 
gas  was  justified  by  a  similar  precaution. 
The  Kaiser  remarked,  apropos  of  submarine 
warfare:  "International  law!  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  intenuitional  law  any  more." 

The  blind  side  of  the  Kaiser  was  re- 
^•ealed  in  his  assertion  that  English  con- 
scription was  foolish  because  the  war 
would  be  over  before  the  conscripts  could 
be  trained.  And  as  to  America — "How 
foolish  for  America  to  have  come  into  the 
war.   .   .   .  Now  America  will  have  to  pay 


all    the    costs    of    the   war! 


America 


must  pay  the  bills."  The  Kaiser  con- 
demned the  American  press,  but  admired 
Mr.  Hearst.  "Mr.  Hearst  is  the  only  one 
.  .  .  who  has  revealed  the  real  conditions 
and  told  the  truth  about  them."  As  to 
others:  "Not  all  your  Senators  are  against 
us.  Senator  Stone,  for  instance,  is  taking 
a  very  strong  neutral  stand,  and  it  is  a  pity 
there  are  not  more  like  him." 

Dr.  Davis's  reminiscences  cover  the 
Kaiser's  family  and  entourage.  The 
Kaiser's  "Colonel  House"  was  the  Prince 
of  Pless.  On  the  day  Avhen  England 
declared  war,  the  Prince  declared,  "the 
war  will  l)e  over  by  Christmas,"  and  five 
months  later  said,  "Well,  not  this  Christ- 
mas, but  next";  at  the  end  of  1915  he 
concluded,  "I  don't  think  the— —  thing 
will  crer  end!"  Once  more,  February  2, 
1917,  he  declared:  "Our  imrestricted 
submarine  warfare  has  just  started,  and 
we're  going  to  bring  England  to  her  knees 
within  three  months."  And  again,  "Amer- 
ica won't  fight  ...  in  Kuroi)e."  Yet  he 
si)urned  the  complaints  that  we  fiu-nished 
munitions:  "In  the  last  twenty  years  we 
have  su|)plied  more  munitions  to  warring 
nations  than  any  other  four  countries  in 
the  world  put  together." 

Dr.  Davis  speaks  of  the  Kaiserin;  the 
Crown  PriiU'e  and  Crown  Princess;  Princes 
A(hdl)ert,  August  Wilhelm,  and  .Joacliim 
(of  whose  flesh  "wound"  he  makes  quite 
a  little  fun);  and  of  the  German  people. 
Of  the  latter  he  says,  apropos  of  llie 
Limitaitia  sinking:  "I  have  fail(>d  to  find  a 
single  German  who  did  not  enthuse  over 
that  dastardly  crime."  He  continues: 
"The  activity  of  the  Zcpiwliiis  in  their 
raids  on  open  towns  evoked  similar 
demonstrations." 

Dr.  Da\  is's  book  is  most  informing,  and 
contains  on  the  whole  a  moderately  told 
tale;  with  only  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
contemiit  and  scornand  but  little  bitterness, 

STORIES  OF  THE  IiS'SECT  WOKI.D 

Krollliir.     Floyd.      KiiowIiik    IiiNrr<>    Tliroiiicli 

Slorics.  IJ  ii\i)  Nrw  'SDrk:  Kiink  \-  \\';»t;>i«lls  *'<>ni- 
paiiy.     $l.(iO  net.      roslaR*-.  ll!  O'liUs. 

The  power  of  intelligenlU  observing 
natural  plienomena  and  cla.><sifying  the 
facts  oV>served.  and  the  j>ower  of  creative 


imagination  which  puts  these  facts  into 
all  sorts  of  interesting  and  illuminating 
relationships  are  rarely  found  in  one  and 
the  same  mind.  The  first,  by  itself, 
gi^es  us  the  scientist,  who,  from  Aristotle 
to  Darwin  and  Osborn,  has  revealed  the 
facts  and  laws  of  nature  essentially  in 
terms  of  human  reason.  The  second,  by 
itself,  gives  us  the  "nature-faker,"  whose 
name  is  legion.  Only  an  occasional  man 
throughout  the  centuries,  like  Gilbert 
White  or  Fabre,  gives  us  the  facts  and  laws 
of  nature  in  terms  both  of  reason  and  of 
imagination. 

The  author  of  "Knowing  Insects  Through 
Stories "  is  this  kind  of  a  man,  and  his 
book  is  one  of  the  most  unique  works  on 
nature  studj'  that  has  appeared  in  many 
a  day.  Note  this  glimpse  of  the  author's 
cliaracter  given  us  in  the  Introduction, 
which  at  once  reveals  the  spirit  of  the 
writer  and  of  his  book: 

"When  I  was  a  boy  they  used  to  tell 
me  fairy-stories,  and  some  of  them  were 
very  interesting.  I  used  to  think  it  Avould 
be  fine  to  see  a  fairy,  but  in  some  way 
they  always  kept  out  of  sight  when  I  was 
around.  .  .  .  But  the  idea  of  the  world 
being  everywhere  peopled  by  little  folk, 
whom  we  did  not  see,  would  stick  to  me. 
W^hen,  as  a  nine-  or  ten-j'ear-old  boy  I 
learned  to  turn  under  tall  weeds  and  grass 
with  a  breaking  plow,  I  used  to  lighten  the 
work  by  imagining  the  field  was  a  great 
forest,  and  that  there  were  little  people  in 
it  who  could  not  run  fast  enough  to  escape 
the  great  earthquake  caused  by  my  plow, 
and  so  it  destroyed  them  and  buried  their 
cities.  .  .  .  My  imaginary  people  were  so 
real  sometimes  that  I  felt  very  badly 
about  their  troubles." 

And  so  this  sympathetic  imagination, 
now  ripened  into  maturity  and  associated 
with  the  reason  of  a  scientific  professor, 
presents  the  world  of  its  childish  fancies 
in  a  way  to  appeal  to  any  one  with  a  mind 
the  least  bit  in  harmony  with  such  things. 
Butterflies  and  moths  flit  before  us,  as  an 
idle  race  passing  its  fleeting  hours  in  a 
dreamy  happiness — traveling  near  and 
far  in  quest  of  food  and  mates — queer- 
looking  creatures  sometimes,  and  some- 
times criminals  of  the  insect  world.  Beetles 
and  weevils  e.xecute  their  fairy  dance, 
worship  their  beetle  god,  send  forth  their 
huntress  lady-bug,  and  steal  fruit  from 
men's  orchards  and  gardens.  Grasshop- 
pers, crickets,  and  the  like,  as  "longhorns," 
"insect  hogs,"  and  "Jan  the  Terrible," 
rustle  and  chirp  in  the  grass  about  us. 
Bees,  wasps,  and  ants  make  paper,  con- 
duct wars,  and  establish  nations  for  our 
instruction.  Divers  little  i)eople,  such  as 
Mr.  Bladderfoot,  the  snake-feeder.  Madam 
D()odlt>biig,  the  Children  of  a  Day,  the 
Sto.ne  Dwellers,  and  the  Fairy  Acrobat, 
swarm  in  air  and  water.  Bugs  and  flies 
of  every  description,  beautiful  and  ugly, 
harmless  and  deadl>'.  are  Itrought  to  our 
attention,  with  words  of  appreciati\ c  com- 
ment, or  warning,  suited  to  their  nature. 

Throughout,  one  never  loses  contact 
with  facts,  for  the  author  constantly  pre- 
serM's  an  ess(>ntial  scientific  accuracy. 
But  the  whole  reads  like  a  tale  of  a  magic 
world,  as  interesting  as  the  Arabian 
Nights  or  Hans  An<lerson's.  Such  a  book 
ought  to  be  a  final  answer  to  any  one 
dispos«'d  to  question  the  interest  of  com- 
mon things.  Child  or  adult,  surroutuled 
by  such  a  world  of  life,  has  no  excuse  for 
being  unable  to  amuse  or  instruct  himself. 
With  this  book  to  inspire  and  guide,  all 
eyes  can  see.  and  all  ears  hear,  the  endless 
coiK'ourse  of  living  creatures  that  throng 
al>out  us — spending  their  days,  as  ours,  in 
the  great  eomi>lex  of  tilings  we  call  the 
universe. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


ARMISTICE  NE^S   BEWILDERED  OUR 
FIGHTERS 


XT  EWS  of  the  armistice  was  not  greeted 
■^  ^  with  unalloyed  enthusiasm  by  many 
of  our  fighters  in  France.  Nerved  to  sweep 
the  Huns  back  to  Berlin,  they  could 
scarcely  realize  that  the  world's  greatest 
war  had  ended,  and  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  consider  themselves  in  some 
measure  cheated  of  a  more  glorious  victory. 
"Holy  Moses!"  exclaims  Corporal  Jack 
F.  Koons,  of  the  37th  Division  head- 
quarters in  Belgium,  in  beginning  a 
letter  to  his  mother  in  Cincinnati,  "the 
unexpected  has  happened  and  its  sudden 
announcement  leaves  my  brain  numl)  and 
bewildered."  He  refers  to  the  armistice, 
"which  paves  the  way  to  a  world  peace," 
and  proceeds: 

I  can  hardly  realize  the  end  has  arrived. 
It  was  only  a  few  minutes  ago  that  cannon 
stiU  belched  forth  their  deadh'  messages  of 
hate  and  destruction,  but  now  all  is  quiet, 
and  a  spirit  of  resignation  seems  to  have 
settled  over  all  the  land  and  the  grand 
silence  of  peace,  so  dearlj'  won,  envelops 
us  all.  Thank  God  America  has  played 
her  part  effectively,  energetically,  and  well! 

I  can  picture  Cincinnati  to-day  with 
crowded  streets,  blaring  horns,  triumphant 
parades,  screaming  newsboys,  shrieking 
whistles  proclaiming  victory  and  peace  to 
all  within  hearing.  Telegraph-wires  must 
be  hot  with  the  news  and  the  United 
States  must  wear  the  smile  that  Dickens 
describes  as:   "vast  and  substantial." 

The  announcement  of  the  armistice  was 
received  in  a  manner  quite  contrary  to  my 
expectations.  During  the  past  months  I 
imagined  that  peace  would  be  greeted  by 
cheers,  whoops  of  joy.  and  general  rejoicing 
by  the  Amercian  soldiers  over  here.  Now, 
with  Germany  struggling  to  keep  her 
shoulders  from  touching  the  ground,  and 
our  full  realization  of  our  military  suprem- 
acy, it  seems  that  the  sweetness  of  entering 
Germany  and  penetrating  into  German 
territory  is  to  be  taken  from  us.  If  our 
allies  are  satisfied  and  believe  they  have 
sufliciently  cruslit  her  so  that  she  will  never 
rise  again — then  all  is  well. 

The  sky  is  misty,  dirty  gray,  and  not 
the  sk-y  I  would  have  chosen  for  a  day  of 
rejoicing.  It  is  growing  chilly  and  the 
mist  and  rain  l>lanket  tlie  earth.  I  am 
housed  in  a  stable  on  the  estate  of  some 
higli  dignitary  and  luue  hobnol>bed  with 
the  ■■lx)rd  High  Hostler"  of  his  Majesty's 
Mounts.  Darkness  creeps  upon  us  about 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  (nine 
o'clock  .\.M.  in  Ohio\  then  our  candles 
flicker,  flutter,  sizzle,  and  fizz  until  nearly 
midnight.  1  never  wish  to  see  another 
candle  as  long  as  I  live  when  I  get  back 
tt)  (Jod's  own  cduntrv.  save  on  birthday- 
cakes  and  Christmas-trees.  I  ha\e  not 
seen  an  electric  .light,  a  motion-picture 
sliow,  and  but  one  street-<nir  since  1  left 
Camp  Sheridan.  1  have  never  been  al)le  to 
buy  what  I  wanted  and  have  now  but  one 
shirt  and  one  handkerchief;  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  discomforts,  I  am  as  healthy 
and  happy  as  any  raccoon  should  be.  Only 
I  do  wish  that  we  may  be  sent  to  some 
town  where  I  can  stretch  my  long  legs 
beneath  a  real  white  table-cloth  and  sit 
awhile  after  dinner  and  talk.  Now  I  am 
squatting  on  my  heels  like  an  Igorot 
and  ha\e  started  using  my  fingers  like  the 
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A  Lomricfuhnd  iaaor  10 
ine  Winninsi  of  me  vmr 


During  the  memoratle  struggle  that  has  just  been  brought  lo  a 
victorious  close,  it  has  been  our  proud  privilege  as  well  as  our  patri- 
otic duty  lo  devote  our  entire  resources,  facilities  and  output  to  the 
service  of  our  Government. 

Our  large  plants  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Phoenixville,  Pa.  (cover- 
ing over  16  acres)  have  labored  without  stint  or  limit  to  supply 
power  boilers  for  shell  plants,  ammunition  factories,  gun  shops, 
arsenals,  aircraft  factories,  Government  navy  yards,  hospitals,  textile, 
uniform  and  other  essential  industries  —  and  to  furnish  360  high- 
duty  marine  boilers  with  which  to  speed  General  Pershing's  bridge 
of  ships  across  the  sea. 

In  the  last  few  years  our  business  has  grown  to  many  tiines  its  for- 
mer volume — the  capacity  of  both  our  plants  has  been  greatly  increased 
— many  new  departments  have  been  added — and  our  organization 
Has  been  brought  to  a  new  and  even  higher  standard  of  efficiency. 

Now — as  the  world  turns  its  thoughts  froin  war  to  peace — the 
Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.,  wiih  its  record  of  duty  faithfully  performed, 
and  with  all  Government  restrictions  reinoved — places  its  increased 
facilities  at  the  service  of  its  regular  patrons  and  ALL  users  of 
power  boilers.    Correspondence  is  invited. 

Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shops — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Phoenixville,  Pa, 
Offices  in  principal  cities 
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"The  Comptometer  stands 
the  gaff  of  service" 

"And  as  far  as  we  know/'  adds  The  Carter's 
Ink  Company,  "it  holds  the  record  for  dura- 
bility of  mechanical  equipment  in  our  office*' 


**It  is  not  how  he  starts  but  how  he 
stands  the  gaff  of  service,"  declares 
Mr.  O.  T.  Erickson,  Office  Manager 
of  The  Carter's  Ink  Company,  "that 
gives  you  the  measure  of  a  man. 

"The  same  is  true  of  a  machine. 
Our  Comptometers  have  stood  the  test 
of  10  years  of  hard  service.  They  have 
made  good.  Two  of  them  have  gone 
the  whole  route  without  repairs, 

"As  far  as  I  know  that's  the  record 
for  durability  in  our  office. 

"We  started  with  one  Comptometer. 
As  our  work  increased  we  had  to  have 
more  machines.  And  again  we  bought 
Comptometers.     Now   we    have  six. 

The  rapid  fire  adding 
machine 

"The  title,  'Rapid-Fire  Adding 
Machine,'  aptly  describes  the  Comp- 
tometer. Before  the  Comptometers 
came  in,  our  billing,  statistical  and 
stock-record  figuring  was  done  on 
paper.  How  slow,  inaccurate  and  ex- 
pensive that  was  we  did  not  realize 
until  we  began  using  Comptometers. 


"By  use  of  the  touch  method,  our 
girls  do  very  rapid  work — and  do 
it  right. 

Errors  eliminated 

"At  the  end  of  the  day  they  are  not 
brain  ;Weary  as  mental  tigurers  are. 
Nor  is  there  any  slow-down  in  the 
afternoon  with  increasing  errors  as 
was  formerly  the  case." 

This  durability  of  the  Comptometer, 
its  ability  to  '  'stand  the  gaff  of  service,  '* 
is  an  economy — and  one  decidedly 
worth  while. 

A  vital  economy 

But  it  is  by  no  means  the  biggest 
and  most  vital  economy  this  rapid-hre 
machine  will  bring  to  you.  This  greater 
economy  rests  in  the  efficiency  of 
Comptometer  Speed  and  Accuracy  on 
your  figure  work — resulting  in  ?}iorr  and 
better  ivofk  -with  less  effort  and  expense. 

And  it  is  an  economy  that  will  be 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period  and  one 
that  should  not  be  ignored  at  any  time. 


FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 
1731  N.  Paulina  Street,  Chicago 


CONTROLLED  -KEY 


ADDING  Afi 
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Comptometer  departmmt 
in  the  offices  of  The  Car- 
ter i  Ink  Company,  Boston. 

Our  Compt'jmeters  have 
stood  the  test  of  10  years  of 
hard  service.  They  have 
made  ^ood.  Two  of  them 
have  gone  the  ivhole  routt 
iL'ithout  repairs." 


If  not  made  by  Felt  C5'  Tarrant^ 
it  s  not  a  Comptometer 


Ask  J  Coniptutnctcr  nuiii  :o  sno'jc 
\ou  the  value  of  the  Comptom- 
eter hy  a  practical  test  on  your 
own  work  in  your  own  office. 


^LCULATING  MACHINE 
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TVrOTICE  the  smile  of  "Tommy  Atkins"— 
•^  ^  the  smile  of  recognition  to  the  'Ever-Ready' 
Safety  Razor — a  trusted  friend  he  meets  under 
every  flag  all  along  the  Allied  line. 

Millions  of  men  in  military  and  civil  life  rely  on  the 
'Ever-Ready*  for  perfect  shaving  comfort.  They  know 
that  "Radio"  Blades  assure  the  smoothest,  quickest 
shave,  under  all  conditions  for  all  kinds  of  beards. 

Extra  *  Ever-Ready'  Radio  Blades,  6  for  40c 

'Ever-Ready'  Razors  and  Blades  are  sold  the  World  Over 


American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Ihe  fiimoiis  'Evtr-Ready' 
Shaving  Brushes 


dog-eaters     at     the     World's     Fair  —  soo 
almanac  I 

I  have  slept  on  floors  and  on  the  ground 
and  in  water-soaked  trenches  so  long  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  ever  feel  at  home  again 
in  one  of  your  clean,  white  beds,  mother? 
I  wonder?  I  wash  like  a  cat,  and,  in  our 
recent  drive,  did  not  get  a  bath  for  six 
weeks  and  never  even  washed  m3^  face  for 
six  days!  Still  I  shall  ne%er  regret  that  I 
refused  ad\'ancement  to  serve  in  the 
Intelligence  Section,  for  I  felt  that  my  best 
work  could  be  done  for  my  country  in  this 
line  of  ser\ice;  and  certainly  to  be  on  the 
very  front  brings  thrills  which  compen- 
sate for  any  hardships  or  danger.  Now, 
mother  dear,  better  start  hoarding  flour 
and  cherries  for  plenty  of  pie,  for  I  have 
one  wonderful,  lasting  hunger.  Remember 
always  that,  tho  I  have  lost  time  in  my 
professional  career,  I  would  not  change 
places  with  the  most  successful  money- 
maker in  America;  so  cheer  up  mother, 
and  dad,  and  give  three  cheers  for  a 
regular  old  peaceful  world,  and  say  it  is 
all  right,  even  if  it  has  had  a  bad  head- 
ache during  these  past  four  years.  Those 
of  us  who  are  coming  back  to  our  own 
homes  dread  to  think  of  the  loneliness  of 
those  mothers  whose  sons  wfll  never  re- 
turn to  them,  as  I  shall  verj-  shortlj'  to  you, 
mother  dear — they  fought  bravely  and 
died  nobly,  and,  tho  we  leave  them  behind 
us,  as  we  sail  homeward,  we  know  they 
died  for  a  holy  cause. 


IF  THE  RED    MAN   CAN  FIGHT,  \^  HY 
CANT  HE   VOTE? 


WHILE  praying  to  the  Great  Spirit 
for  the  protection  of  "Old  Glory," 
the  American  Indian  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war.  Fully  nine  thousand 
descendants  of  the  original  red  men 
rushed  to  the  colors  and  were  incorporatiHl 
in  the  Expeditionary  Forces,  proWng  their 
patriotism  and  valor  on  many  hard-fought 
fields.  Now  they  are  not  looking  for 
nuiterial  recognition  of  their  serAices,  but 
are  asking  for  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
in  their  native  land.  The  Rev.  Red  Fox 
Slciuhushu  (Northern  Blackfoot)  pleads 
their  cause  in  a  letter  to  the  Seattle  Post- 
IntcUigeiicer,  written  from  the  Yakima 
reservation.  Freedom  is  planted  in  every 
Indian  heart,  he  declares,  and  he  appeals 
to  the  American  people  to  "let  him  have  a 
part  with  free  people  in  the  progress  of  this 
world 's-change  history."  Here  are  tho 
uuiin  points  of  Red  Fox  Skiuhushu's  plea: 

There  is  no  greater  patriot  stands  on  tho 
American  soil  than  the  American  Indian. 
]Nly  people,  the  aborigines,  have  volun- 
teered and  fought  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  every  war  since  Columbus  landed,  and 
as  a  nation  the  aborigines  have  stood  up 
and  fought  against  all  odds  for  inherited 
rights.  It  is  going  on  six  hundred  years, 
and  we  have  not  stopt  to  fight  for  the  same 
cause.  Is  it  like  the  American  peojile, 
since  the  world's  war  ended,  to  have  a 
race  of  jieople  like  the  red  race  as  wards  of 
the  Government,  and  be  dejirived  of  having 
a  vo\co  in  the  courts  of  claims,  in  their  own 
mother  country,  which  has  seven  thou- 
sand government  employees  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  three  hundred  thousand 
Indians  in  the  United  States? 

I  am  sure  the  best  thing  evei  happened 
to  the  American  Indian  of  to-day  to  solve 
his  jjroblem  for  United  States  Government 
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to  square  up  all  troatifs  with  all  tribes, 
give  them  their  portion  of  allotment, 
square  up  their  money,  and  make  them  a 
full  citizenship  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  they  will  soon  learn  the 
value  of  a  dollar,  etc.,  when  set  free  upon 
their  own  responsibility.  The  n^serva- 
tion  system,  now,  is  un-American,  and  the 
reservation  Indian  will  be  lazy  and  dirty, 
having  no  respect  for  themselves  and 
others.  And  a  State  law  fixt  in  each 
State  not  allowing  grafters  to  take  ad- 
vantages. As  things  arc;  now,  they  lease 
their  land  and  not  work.  However,  the 
white  Americans  must  res[)eet  these  first 
Americans,  remem])er  that  my  forefathers 
were  on  the  reception  committee  when  the 
Mayjlower  came  in  on  the  Sanla  Maria. 

True,  we  are  called  savages,  because 
my  people  did  fight  for  their  country  and 
home,  yet  we  hope  to  be  better  under- 
stood as  the  peace  movement  comes  on; 
bringing  this  war  to  an  end  for  justice 
and  freedom  for  all  jJPople  and  races. 

Did  generations  of  training  in  militarism, 
art,  culture,  civilize  Germany?  Where  is 
the  true  sympathy  and  brotherly  lov^e 
which  should  exist  between  man  and  man 
in  order  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  family?  In  the  present- 
day  civilization  we  are  all  slaves  to  one 
another,  from  the  millionaire  to  the  day- 
laborer.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  man 
should  deliberately  i)er))etuat(!  slavery 
of  his  race  by  failing  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  he  is  born  into  earth  life  for  the 
purpose  of  spiritual  d(>vel()pinent,  not  that 
might  conform  to  human  schemes  and  in- 
vention of  materialistic  tendencies;  this 
is  what  the  German  Empire  was  trying  to 
play  on  the  world,  and  deliberately  ignored 
the  basic  principle  of  nature's  economy, 
namely,  the  right  to  live. 

We,  the  American  Indians  of  this  land, 
everywhere,  welcome  those  that  became 
Americans.  Let  all  Americans  remember 
this:  Hostility  did  not  come  until  the 
white  man  wronged  the  red  man  bj'  long 
strings  of  broken  treaties,  and  only  made  it 
a  rubber-stamp  treaty.  The  American  flag 
has  given  citizenship  to  every  race  and 
nation  of  the  world,  whether  they  could 
read  or  write,  but  not  the  American  Indians. 

The  Irishman  says:  "The  reason  the 
Indian  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  simply  he  was  born  here."  Our 
souls  were  in  this  war,  as  every  soul  of 
every  Americaiv  Indian.  We  know  not 
the  liypheii^we  know  not  the  i)ro  this  or 
pro  that;  we  are  100  per  cent.  Anun-icans. 

It  is  the  love  in  the  Indian  hearts  that 
urges  him  to  ])ull  the  bow  against  the 
invading  foe,  but  we  still  plead  to  the 
American  people  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  give  us  nothing  more  than  our 
rights.  We  still  are  knocking  at  the  door 
of  Congress  for  free<loin  and  b»'coin<>  a 
share  iu  the  American  Hag. 

There  are  to-day  st>r\  ing  the  colors 
nearly  nine  thousand  redskins,  who  volun- 
teered their  blood  for  tlie  cause  of  America. 
Out  of  three  hundred  thousand  Indians  in 
the  United  States  85  p<'r  cent,  volunteered 
and  15  per  cent  wer(>  drafted,  owing  to 
mixed  blood.  Our  peoi^le  have  taken  out 
a  little  over  $50,000,(X)0  of  Liberty  bonds, 
and  donated  to  the  Ued  Cross  over 
$2,(XK).0tK). 

Such  grand  and  noble  demonstration 
ought  to  cause  every  j)atriot  to  reciprocate 
such  act  by  urging  a  l)ill  in  Congress  to 
have  the  Indian  free,  and  bestow  upon 
them  full  citizenship,  like  every  person. 

If  our  nine  thousand  l)o\  s  otTt>r  their 
lives  why  should  not  their  people  becon\e 
free,  as  every  other  natioiudity  on  the 
American  soil? 


Here's  Peace 
and  Good  Will 


THE  very  spirit  of  Christmas  is  in  a  pipe.  Nothing  brings 
more  joy  to  a  fellow's  soul  than  the  steady  puffs  and  the 
taste  of  clean,  dry  smoke.  With  friend  pipe  in  his  hand  he 
can  look  on  the  world  with  patience  and  good  humor. 

To  have  all  the  peace  and  comfort  a  pipe  can  give  him, 
every  man  should  have  a 

,^  „  welUrtqtort 

tvWk    unjiversal^  pipe 


WD 


TBAOE 


*r/ic  W.  D.  C.  triangle 
trade-marli  has  been  the 
tign  of  supreme  pipe  value 
for  more  than  50  years. 
It  is  not  only  on  every 
Wellington,  but  also  on 
other  pipes  that  we  mak,e  of 
every  style,  size  and  grade. 
Grade  for  grade,  price  for 
price,  there  is  no  better  pipe 
made  than  a    W.    D.    C. 


The  well  catches  all  moisture  and  tobacco  crumbs, 
keeps  them  away  from  the  mouth,  and  puts  a  stop  to 
bubbling  and  wheezmg.  The  pure,  cool,  dry  smoke 
comes  up  out  of  the  lop  opening  in  the  bit — away 
from  the  tongue. 

The  genuine  French  briar  that  goes  into  every 
Welhngton  Pipe  is  seasoned  by  our  own  special  proc- 
ess so  as  to  break-in  sweet  and  mellow,  it  if  guar- 
anteed against  cracking  or  burning  through. 


Make  a  list  of  the  men  you  like  a  whole  lot — the  men  "over  there"  and 
the  men  "over  here."  Give  each  one  of  them  a  Wellington  Pi[>e  for 
Christmas.  It  will  make  them  downright  happy.  All  good  dealers  sell 
Wellington  pipes  in  many  shapes  and  sizes  at  73  cents  and  up. 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO.,  New  York 

World*s  Largest  Pipe  Manufacturers 
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Warmth  A  Plenty 

Remember  last  winter — and  the  fuel 
shortage  that  grew  worse  day  by  day  ?     It 
was  the  handy  Perfection  Oil  Heater  that 
saved  the  situation  in  3,000,000  homes. 

Buy  your  Perfection  now  at  your  local  dealer's  and  end  all 

fuel  worries. 

THE  CLEVELAND  METAL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
7214  Piatt  Avenue  Cleveland,   Oliio 

Made  io  Canada  by  the  Perfection  Stove  Co..  Lid.,  Sarnia.  Ontario 


Thi  Ktu>  Nc.  SCO  Ptrftctitn  HeaUr  Ifith. 
Axtd  tc  mttal  ciirrUrs,  are  trimmrd,  tumrd, 
and  nadf  te  litht.  Riwuiine  is  taiy.  Slip 
na  tht  tid  Witt  and  carrier — j/i/  in  tht  nrw. 


PERFECTION 


Nc  SCO 

PERFLCTION- 

HEATER  %V)CK 


j'tCi 


Xooh  for  ihc 

TriancjlQ  , 

Trade  Afa7'7<^-      '  , 


OIL  HEATERS 


VEjyi^AT] 
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WHERE  THERE  ARE   PEACE,   PLENTY, 
AND  NO  WAR. WORRY 


IT  would  seem  as  if  no  such  land  could 
exist  in  these  days  of  hifjh  prices,  con- 
stant reminders  that  we  must  economize, 
and  war-worries  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
Nevertheless,  an  Irish  journalist,  Louis 
McQuilland,  writing  in  the  London  Sunday 
Pictorial,  claims  that  such  is  the  condilion 
of  his  native  isle.     lie  writes: 

While  it  would  be  a  mark(!(I  exaggeration 
to  state  that  the  Emerald  Isle  is  now  a 
duphcate  copy  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  it  is 
certainly  enjoying  amenities  denied  to 
those  countries  which  have  be(m  grasped  liy 
the  iron  hand  of  conscription  and  those 
Continental  neutrals  nearer  the  war-zone 

As  far  as  rural  Ireland  is  concerned,  the 
Ireland  of  the  farmers  and  the  peasant 
proprietors,  the  people  have  never  known 
such  halcyon  days. 

Farmers'  wiv^es  are  l)('tter  drest  than  tliey 
have  ever  been,  and  their  homes,  as  regards 
furniture,  at  any  rate,  are  equii)ped  like 
mansions.  The  farmers  themselves  are 
sporting  smart  motor-cai"s — not  mere  toys, 
but  sound  cars  with  reliable  engines. 
There  is  jio  dearth  of  petrol. 

Nothing  is  more  rc-markable  in  Ireland 
than  the  improvement  in  food,  both  as  re- 
gards quantity  and  quality.  In  other  days 
the  i)eopl('  used  to  send  the  best  bacon  to 
England,  and  subsist  at  home  on  cheap 
American  bacon.  To-day  they  consume 
their  own  best  l)acon. 

Cattl(>  th(?re  are  in  ))Ienty,  and  Initchers 
have  tlieir  shops  full  of  whole  carcasses. 
Mutton  is  also  to  be  had  in  al)iindance.  In 
no  town  or  village  in  li'cland  is  horseflesh 
being  sold  for  human  food. 

Bread  is  plentiful,  but  it  is  not  any  more 
appetizing  than  it  is  in  England,  and  is  even 
darker  in  aspect.  When  I  was  at  Newry 
an  English  correspondent,  looking  into  a 
storeroom,  saw  a  quantity  of  peat  or  dried 
bog,  fashioned  into  squares.  Asking  what 
the  mysterious  stuff  was,  he  received  the 
unsmiling  reply,  "Shore,  that's  Irish  wai- 
bread."  I  regret  to  say  that  he  promptly 
made  a  note  of  this  utterly  misU>atling 
piece  of  information. 

There  are  food  regulations  and  restric- 
tions in  Ireland,  as  there  are  in  Great 
Britain,  but  thej^  are  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.  This  refers 
particularly  to  the  larger  towns,  tho  there 
is  no  scarcity  in  the  villages  of  plain,  simple 
food. 

In  Belfast  I  saw  a  small,  stout  business 
man  {)olish  oiT  a  decent-sized  steak  such  as 
would  have  been  regarded  as  sonu-thing 
phenomenal  in  a  London  restaurant.  He 
then  hammered  his  knife  on  the  table  and 
impatiently  demanded  anothtT  steak,  and 
did  not  look  happy  till  he  got  it. 

In  liquor,  as  in  food,  the  Irishman  is 
better  off  than  his  neighbor  across  St. 
George's  Channel.  Whisky  has  still  got  a 
"tang"  with  it  that  requu-es  qualifying 
with  aqua  piira.  "Governnu-nt  beer"  is  a 
joke,  not  an  unpleasant  reality.  With  a 
big  glass  of  good  stout,  still  available,  a 
large  chunk  of  bread,  and  a  nol)l(<  fragment 
of  cluH^se,  a  cheap  luncheon  can  hv  had  any 
day  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

In  large  towns,  like  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  pastri»'s  and  fruit- 
cakes. At  a  well-known  ti-asliop  in  Belfast 
I  had  an  afternoon  tea  better  than  that  pro- 
vided at  the  Ritz  in  the  days  before  the 
war,  and  at  nnich  below  the  Hitz  price. 
Scarcity  of  matches  is  not  at  all  pre\a- 


lent,  and  I  could  always  purchase  a  cou|)le 
of  boxes  at  any  toba<!Conist's  shop. 

('hildren  and  women  hav<'  no  reason  to 
complain  as  to  sweets,  for  all  varieties  of 
these  are  to  be  ha<l  in  gi-eat  profusion  in  the 
southern  and  northern  cajjitals.  The  sugar 
sui)plied  for  sweetening  tea  is  generally  of 
coarse  quality,  but  there  is  |)lenty  of  it. 

Ireland  is  i)arlicularl\'  well  off  as  regards 
fish,  especially  that  very  jjiquantly  flavored 
fish,  the  herring,  whieh  has  only  come  into 
IJOjmlar  vogut;  in  England  since  it  has  in- 
creased .">()()  per  c«!nt.  in  pric(\ 

While  food  conditions  are  tlnis  good,  the 
well-lighted  streets  of  Ireland  make  for  that 
nocturnal  gaiety  which  we  experienced  in 
prewar  years  in  London.  To  walk  again 
at  night  under  the  undimmed  light  of  the 
street-lamps  is  like  capturing  the  rose-glow 
of  a  lost  Eden;  and  that  rapture  is  to  be  had 
in  Ireland. 

An  Englishman  traversing  Ireland  to-day 
and  not  conversant  with  the  ])rol)lems  of  the 
country  would  think  that  from  her  pros- 
perity Ireland  should  feed  England.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
whole  population  of  all  Ireland  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  Lesser  London,  and  that  all 
her  foodstuffs  would  seem  a  small  store  for 
the  teeming  millions  of  Great  Britain. 


"V  T  ()  man  wUl  come  home  from  FVance 
■^  ^  the  same  man  that  he  went  awaj*. 
Critical  observers  of  the  war  are  saying 
that  the  American  boj'  over  there  has 
"found  himself."  A  cleai'er  conception  of 
th(>  jiurpose  for  which  he  came  into  the 
world  has  come  to  him.  "It  is  difficult 
to  describe  or  analyze  the  many  influences 
which  have  brought  al)out  this  result," 
writes  Maj.  Henry  P.  DuBois  to  his 
father,  Jakes  T.  DuHois.  of  Hallstead,  Pa.; 
"in  part  it  may  have  been  the  excitement 
of  it  all,  the  ever-changing  scene,  the  new- 
ness of  military  life,  or  the  novelty  of  sight 
and  customs  in  a  foreign  land."  But  the 
Alajor  notes  th«>  following  for('<<8  standing 
out  predominantly  in  the  rapid  formation  of 
the  American  boy's  character: 

The  man  who  stands  face  to  fa<?e  with 
the  ultimate  thing  in  life  through  days  and 
weeks  of  bitter  struggle,  not  only  with  tho 
enemy,  but  with  the  el«>ments  as  well, 
comes  away  with  something  he  is  not  going 
to  let  easily  slip  from  his  grasp.  The  man 
who  sees  his  best  friends  killed  by  his  side, 
and  talks  to  them  while  they  are  dying, 
finds  a  footholil  on  something  mor»'  solid 
than  tho  foundations  supplied  him  in  tho 
peace  and  comfort  of  ordinary  life,  or 
through  the  t<>a<'hings  of  book  or  puli)it. 

During  the  three  weeks  of  my  sojourn 
in  the  hosi)ital  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  ques- 
tionable story,  ami  even  the  profanity 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary accomi)animent  to  army  life  has  btx>n 
consincuous  by  its  absence.  And  yet  this  is 
far  from  a  gloomy  place;  as  the  men  get 
stronger  they  enter  into  the  connnunity 
life  of  the  i>lace,  and  there  is  good  cheer 
an<l  fellowship  in  abundance. 

Tell  the  mothers  and  wives  and  swt>ot- 
hearts  to  have  no  fear.  The,  men  are 
coming  home  with  clear  t'onsciences  and 
heads  hung  high.  They  are  not  only 
coming  home  as  they  left  ymi,  but  with  a 
new  and  broader  «Mitlook  on  life,  fortilie«l 


As  to  the  Charms 

of  Tobacco 


Lahcb  &  Bb'/tiiih  Co., 

Hicliiiiond,  Va. 
My  d«ar  Sirs: 

As  a  i>ipe-siiioker  of  some  V)  years  1 
feel  that   1  really  must  write  to  tell  you 
that  after  all  tlii-^iC  yt^rs  I  have  at  laht 
found  a  reall\  hat  isf\  iiigtol' 
your  i'lug Slice  I'xIgcMortli  t  .i 

slabs.  1  have  now  been  hniokintf  it  lor 
alKjut  one  year,  but  have  not  «rilteii  In- 
fore  because  1  uanted  to  learn  wln-tl,.  r 
the  charm  of  this  tobacco  Mould.  Iili<-  mj 
many  others,  wi%ir  off.  I  now  find  that 
the  more  I  smoke  it,  the  more  n<-et-s<>ary 
it  becomes  to  my  Ixxlily  e<jiiif<)rt. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE  I 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


(Signed) 


We  value  the  above 
letter  highly,  but  we  had 
fo  argue  do«n  grave 
dcnibts  b<-fore  dwelling 
ujion  the  clmrtn  of  any 
smoking  tobaieo.  But 
then  women  prribably 
n<\<r  n-ad  tobacco  ad- 
vertisements. 

For  years  Wo- 
man never  openly 
re<-ogni7-ed  but  one 
serious  ri\;il.  Much 
talk  has  been  made 
nltout  the  bravery 
of  the  man  who  first 
claret!  to  eat  an  oys- 
ter. What  about  the 
bold  man  who  finit 
dared  to  k'ave  a  wo- 
man for  a  smoke? 
We  often  wonder  if  .Sir  NV.'ilter  Raleigh,  brave 
as  he  w.'is,  ever  told  Queen  Elisabeth  the  truth 
alx»uf  his  long  absences.  If  she  ever  caught 
him  quietly  enjoying  his  pil)e- — well,  as  we 
know,  she  was  <)uite  a  spirited  woman. 

Nowadays,  ask  .my  yt>ung  w<iman  if  she 
objects  to  smoking,  and  her  rejily  invariably 
is,  "No.  I  like  it."  And  they  choose  men  who 
smoke.  They  know  smokers  are  iM-ttcrnatured. 
A  pipeful  of  the  right  tobacco  can  charm 
away  most  of  the  small  frets  of  daily  life. 

The  difli<>i|ty  is  to  come  uj>on  a  tobacco 
that  Ijrinps  such  a  charm  into  >our  life.  We 
don't  want  to  ]irejudi<*e  you  against  Kdgeworth 
by  btx)stingit  too  much,  but  «e<crtainly  would 
enjoy  learning  what  you  j)er!»onally  think  of  iL 
If  you're  willing  to  risk  a  jK>stcard.  we'll 
risk  the  tobacco.  Send  us  yt>ur  address  to- 
gether with  that  t)f  the  dealer  ordinarily  sup- 
plying you.  and  we  will  dispatch  to  you  gen- 
erous sampli^  of  Kdgeworth  in  both  forms  — 
Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubb<Hl. 

Kdgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into  cakes, 
then  cut  by  sharp  knives  into  very  thin  moist 
slices.  Hub  a  slice  between  the  bands  and  it 
makes  an  average  pipe-Kwd. 

Kdgeworth  Rcady-Rubbtxl  comes  prepartxl 
to  pour  stniight  into  your  pii»e.  It  packs 
nicely,  and  burns  fr»x"ly,  evenly  to  the  Tcr>' 
bottom,  getting  belter  and  bi-tter. 

Kdgeworth  is  sold  in  siws  convenient  for  «!l 
purchasers.       Kdgeworth    Headj  -  Ki  ' 
pocket-si/.e  packages  sells  for  l.M':  \i\Tfi<     - 
30c    and    70c;   tin   humidor.    ?!.*';    m    glass, 
jars.  .i!!1.44\      Kdgeworth   Plug  Shoe  costb  lie. 
3<.)c.  "(V.  and  .<l.:*). 

WluMi  the  sanqiles  arrive.  ^ 
pipe  for  a  new  gm-st.  Fill  t 
genen>us  lo.-ul.  I.iplit  up.  Iran  back  ut  \our 
friendly  old  chair,  and  take  a  \>\\\\  or  two — the 
first  two  for  pure  enjo\  ment— then,  when  you 
feel  quite  ready,  take  a  puff  or  two  rIowIv. 
estimatingly.  Is  this  the  tobacco  you  have 
been  looking  for  s,    ' 

Kor    the    free    -  addn>ss    Icarus    & 

Brother  Co..  o  South  :?lst  St..  Uichmond,  V«. 

To  Retail   Tobttcco   Merchant*     If    vour 
jobber  cannot    sn)>pl\     v<ni    with    I  iIc"W"Hli 
I  jirus  iS.  Hrotlur  ( 
prepaid  by  jtanel 

ton  of  any  size  of  I'lug  >lice  or  h<  adj  - 
for  the  same  price  you  would  j^ay  the  .. — 
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80^  of  your 
Coal  is  yet 
to  be  used 


STILL  TIME  this  sea- 
sou  to  save  l-5th  to 
2-5ths  of  the  coal  you 
buru  if  you  equip  NOW 
withChamberlinandseal 
those  %  in.  to  l-16th  in. 
heat  escapes  around 
your  vvnndows. 

Clinmberlin  repaj-s  itscost 
in  4years— outlasts thebuild- 
iiig.  Simplest,  most  weath- 
ertifrht  and  troublefree. 
Nearly  twice  as  many  places 
Chamberlin'd  as  all  others 
combined  prove  it  excels. 

Guaranteed  10  years  by 
world's  largest,  oldest,  most 
experienced  weatherstrip 
makers,  backed  with  paid-up 
capital  of  a  half-million  and 
aquarter  centuryrepulation. 
Chamberlin  can  be  installed 
ONLY  by  skilled  mechanics 
from  our  direct  factory 
branches. 


TheChamberlia'd 
Wiadow 

Keeps  in  heat,  bars 
ouu:old,drafts,du.st. 
soot.  rain.  snow, 
damp;  ueadena 
noiee;  prevents  rat- 
tling and  "Htickinir" 
—for  the  life  ot  tno 
building,  There'm 
nothing  to  wear  out. 

Prominent  liters 
of  Cbamberlia 
Strips  include: 
J.  1*.  MorKan,  Jr. 
Ellliu  Kuot 
Ihos.  A.  Edison 
E.  II.  Oary 
Wm.  0.  MrAdflo 
Vi.  K.  Vanderbilt 
CharleN  UanaUlhaoD 
(lias.  n.  Sclinab 
(haunrej IH.  De|)ew 
Harry  1*.  Whitney 
—  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Such  people  will 
have  none  but 
the  best.  Hence 
their  homes  are 
Chamberlin'd. 


We  equip  windows,  doors,  casements  or  tran- 
soms—wood or  metal— in  new  or  old  buildings. 

lir|JI'PP  for  illustrated,   descriptive  book 
TT  IVl  1  Lt  and  list  uf  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

General  Offices:       109    Dinan  BldK-.  Detroit 


FREE-UTtti^ 

I     llkk  l^  REVEBSIBLE   «^ 


Try  one  of  these  money  saving  collars 

at  our  cip'-nse.     State  8lze  wanted  on  postal. 

REVERSIBLE   COLLAR   CO  ,  Dcpt.  C      Boston,  Mass. 


Dr.  EsenWcin 


'Cmmlng  for  /Tuthorsliip 

HoWtoWrite,  WhaHo  vOrite, 
and  Where  \o  sell . 

CuHis'ale  your  mind.  Do\'clop 
^'ourhlcrnry  gift:*.Maslt*r  kUe 
<irl  of  .•icIf"-i»,>;pression.M<ik« 
your  spare  lime  prof  iKibli?. 
Turn  )'Onr  ideas  inlo  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Sto.-y  \Vrit-. 
ing.  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing.  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  ye.irs  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful   advice.      ''Real  ieachintf. 

■One  pupil  hut  received  over  $5,000  for  itoriei  and 
nrliclct  written  moilly  in  tpare  lime — "p'*y  worlt,"  he 
callt  il.  Another  pupil  received  over  ^$1,000  before 
complelinti  her  fint  courie.  Another,  a  bu*y  wife 
and  mother,  it  averaging  over  $75  a  weeii  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognise 
this,  for  over  one  himdred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We   (lu^•l.^^   TAe   H'riter'f  /  ik ■  hr 

Writtr'a   Monthly,  rtptcuUU 

th*    llrliry  nurLrt.      Braidc,    ,~  i 

manuKript  crilKiim  «er\  k^. 

ISO'page  illuatraled  catalogue  free 

cfit'  Home  Convspoiidoticv  School 

Dcpt.74 .    5printjjjeld ,  Map? , 

"<ctf  tap"  iscoT  ■^>i  ^' E :»  i^'^o- 

•■g-g-«Tm.TJ 


bj'  an  ennobling  inner  force  which  will  sup- 
port them  through  life. 

But  what  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  are  to  return?  Will  the  same  temp- 
tations which,  before  their  departure, 
made  them  weaker  and  wander  from  the 
course  of  manhood  still  be  there  to  threaten 
the  structure  Avhieh  has  been  so  well  built 
over  here?  Will  the  haven  of  safety  to 
which  to  ask  them  to  return  be  found  to  be 
more  dangerous  than  the  strange  land  and 
its  strange  people  from  -sAhich  they  return? 

As  officers,  in  whose  keeping  has  been 
placed  the  welfare  of  these  men  while 
they  are  a\\ay  from  you,  we  have  given 
this  .subject  much  thought,  and,  to  be 
frank  with  you,  it  is  cause  for  much 
concern.  Things  are  going  fine  over  here. 
There  is  no  danger  of  a  let-down  or  a 
reversion  to  former  infractions  while  the 
campaign  is  on.  It  is  reasonably  sure 
that  tlie  millions  of  men  who  are  not  killed 
or  wounded  in  battle  will  descend  the  gang- 
plank of  the  transports  in  home  ports 
better  for  their  experience.  It  is  then 
that  the  supreme  test  of  your  helpfulness 
will  come.  It  is  then  that  the  bars  to 
immorality  and  licentiousness  may  be  let 
down  unconsciously  in  the  name  of  inno- 
cent joy  at  the  reunion  of  loved  ones.  The 
orgies  which  followed  the  return  of  the 
Armj'  and  Navy  after  the  Spanish  War 
come  vividly  to  mind  when  this  possi- 
bility is  contemplated,  and  we  ask  you 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  be  returned 
to  you  in  safetj-,  prepare  the  home  city, 
the  town,  or  village,  that  it  may  be  worthy 
of  the  men  for  whose  safety  you  now  give 
your  prayers. 


To  keep  your  humor  fresh  and  sparkling 
in  the  midst  of  a  famine  of  all  the  lu.xuries 
and  most  of  the  necessaries  is  surely  a 
feat.  Here  is  proof  that  a  young  Westerner 
did  it.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  impression 
one  gets  from  the  perusal  of  the  following 
epistle  of  Thomas  E.  Dehoney,  former 
rate  clerk  and  telegrapher  in  the  Santa  F6 
general  live-stock  agent's  office  at  Kansas 
City,  and  now  first-class  electrician  in 
Admiral  Sims's  London  office: 

Wliat  a  marvelous,  astonishing,  aiul  in- 
credible experience  I  have  had  since 
leaving  my  live-stock  tariffs.  Who  would 
suspect  that  Uncle  Sam  could  reach  t)ut 
into  the  Middle  West  and  gat  Iter  up  in  his 
broad  naval  arms  a  young  man  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  an  overworked  pair  of 
trousers,  born  Avith  no  inheritance  other 
than  a  strong  desire  to  advise  intending 
shipi)t>rs  the  a])])roximate  cost  of  con- 
veying a  cow  or  her  i-elatives  from  and  to  a 
given  point  along  the  line  of  least  resis- 
tance, and  in  the  short  period  of  twelve 
moiitlis  teach  this  i)erson  to  wash  clothes 
and  undrape  tlie  raiment  from  potatoes, 
and  eventually  enable  liim  to  das])  a 
pair  of  radio-phones  to  liis  shapely  and 
swan-like  (>ars  and  absoi-b  electrical  in- 
formation from  tlie  air  for  the  information 
of  the  highest-salaried  officer  in  charge  of 
the  naval  forces  operating  in  Kun)i)ean 
waters  I 

Vou  can  not.  appreciate  how  really  in- 
teresting this  radio  game  is.  Berlin  sends 
Clerman  |)ropaganda  by  the  hour — a 
steady  stream;  Moscow.  Russia,  spreads 
aside  his  vast  growth  of  shredded  whiskers 
and  transiitits  his  little  say:  Home  chews 
the'  rag  with  \arious  ])oints:  stations  in 
Spain,  France,  England  and,  last  but  not 
least.  America  are  at  our  finger-tijis.  'Tis 
remarkable  how  strong  the  signals  reach 
us    from    the   t>ther    side  of    tlie  Atlantic. 


Makes  me  feel  like  I  am  clo.se  to  home. 
With  such  a  homelike  feeling  comes  the 
thought  that  some  day  I  shall  have  to  re- 
turn to  America  and  pay  my  indebtedness. 

An  interesting  thing  occurred  a  few  days 
ago.  I  was  tuning  my  set  at  random, 
just  tr\-ing  to  pick  up  some  new  stations, 
when,  of  a  sudden,  a  human  voice  sounded 
in  my  phones  sajing,  "Hello,  hello,  every- 
body." I  pinched  myself  to  see  that  I 
was  really  awake  and  the  voice  proceeded 
to  whistle  the  "Roses  of  Picardy"  and 
the  "Onions  of  Oakland,"  and  wound  up 
by  plaj-ing  several  selections  from  Sousa 
on  the  gramophone. 

I  don't  know  whence  the  voice  came  but 
think  it  was  close  at  hand.  The  speaker 
was  on  a  radio-telephone. 

The  weather  over  here  is  damp — "dam 
damp."  Even  the  few  matches  we  see 
per  week  are  warped.  Speaking  of  matclies 
brings  me  to  the  real  issues  of  the  war. 
You  folks  at  home,  after  picking  the 
remnants  Of  beefsteak  from  your  tusks, 
pick  up  your  Evening  Blade  and  read 
how  the  Germans  have  given  up  Swamp- 
root;  how  the  Temple  of  Oldfolks  was 
destroyed  by  hostile  aircraft;  how  trench 
Xo.  1  was  evacuted  and  how  the  Americans 
were  unable  to  prevent  the  contemplated 
movements  of  the  Hun,  namely:  a  masterly 
retreat,  but  you  do  not  become  con\er- 
sant  with  the  disastrous  results  of  the  Great 
War.  I  have  found  them  to  be  located 
in  London.     Here  they  are,  briefly: 

Meat,  ah!  How  I  long  for  a  piece  of 
hamburger  steak  with  garlic!  ^leat-cou- 
pous  are  so  highly  cherished  that  they  are 
included  in  the  estate  and  descend  to  the 
heir  upon  the  death  of  the  holder.  Lack 
of  nourishment,  superinduced  by  the 
scarcity  of  meat,  contributes  to  the  death 
of  the  holder,  so  automaticallj-  the  cou- 
pons are  constantly  in  circulation. 

Matches  are  so  infrequent  and  far  apart 
that  when  I  hesitate  on  the  corner  and 
strike  a  matcli  to  light  the  inevitable  cigaret, 
twenty  grown  men  rush  up  madly  and  ex- 
claim, "Hold  tlie  light,  i)lease."  I  have  to 
wear  asbestos  gloves  to  keep  from  scorching 
my  finger-tijis. 

I  saw  a  man  on  the  street  yesterday 
carrying  two  eggs.  It  was  dajiight, 
liowever.  and  I  could  not  bother  him.  I 
followed  him  home  and  I  may  have  some- 
thing interesting  to  tell  you  in  a  few  days 
as  I  know  wli(>re  he  lives.  We  don't 
need  alarm-clocks  o^er  here  but  this  does 
not  alarm  one.  It  is  a  i)leasant  sensation 
to  be  awakened  from  a  deep,  profound 
slumber  by  the  milk  boy  as  he  oscillates 
up  and  down  the  stairs  with  the  bn^ak  of 
day.  He  wears  wooden  shoes  and  the  stairs 
are  made  of  concrete.  Makes  so  much 
noise  that  the  milk  sours. 

Paper  is  nix.  I  may  be  seen  any 
evening  walking  from  the  corner  grocery- 
store  caiTving  a  loaf  of  bread  in  one  hand, 
ab.soliitely  nude,  referring  to  the  brt^ad, 
a  double  ration  of  butter  in  the  other, 
same  being  neatly  wrapped  in  a  cigaret- 
I)aper  with  the  understanding  that  the 
l)aper  be  returned.  Some  of  tjie  butter 
does  not  have  to  be  carried,  as  it  appears 
strong  enough  to  walk. 

1  noticed  in  the  Topeka  papers  that  you 
liatrons  of  striH't  railways  are  to  be  served 
J\v  lady  conductors.  The  question  is 
asked  if  the  young  ladies  will  be  able  to 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  etc. 
Kindly  tell  them  from  me  that  the  young 
female  collectors  can  fill  the  bill  and  their 
jjockets  with  perfect  ease  and  reckless 
abandon.  They  are  used  almost  exclu- 
sively over  here  in  London  and  1  find 
them  satisfactory-  in  everj'  respect.  The 
cars   here  are  double-decked  affairs,  very 
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War  Savings  Stamps  are  a 
good  investment,  on  which 
Uncle  Sam  pays  compound  in- 
terest. Buy  Them  Every  Day! 


TIma  to   Ra-llrrT 


THE  FISK  CORD  TIRE  IS  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 
With  it  you  buy  freedom  from  inconveniences,  a  resiliency 
which  insures  an  increased  comfort  in  riding,  a  saving  in  gasoline 
and  protection  for  the  mechanism  of  vour  car. 

You  BUY  an  assurance  of  long  and  uninterrupted  usage  and  mileage 
which  runs  into  high  figures.  These,  with  safety,  are  returns  which 
are  distributed  thru  the  life  of  the  tire. 

The  face  value  of  the  investment  is  obviously  good.  A  handsome, 
stalwart  tire  with  evident  stamina  to  offer  resistance  to  wear  and  to 
road  obstacles  is  a  worth-while  addition  to  any  car. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  where  the  essentials  of  luxury  and 
of  endurance  combine  to  make  a  product  pre-eminently  desirable. 

When  you  buy  Cord  Tires — Buy  Fisk. 


FISK  CORD  TIRES 
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Gum  tenderness  — 
a  serious  tooth-menace 


iBfiUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  IT 


yORK 

SPECIALIST  tH 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH 

PREPARED  FOB  THE 
PBESCRIPTION  OFTKS 

DENTAL  PROFESStOK 


IT  is  true  that  four 
out  of  five  people 
over  forty  suffer 
from  gum- shrinkage, 
or  Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease).  But  many 
people  even  under 
thirty  have  Pyorrhea. 
Women,  particu' 
iariy  after  the  baby 
comes,  are  pecul' 
iai  ly  subiect  to  Pyorrhea. 
At  such  time  they  can- 
not be  too  careful  about 
their  teeth. 

Pyorrhea  commences 
with  tender  gums,  or 
with  gum-bleeding,  at 
toothbrush  time. 
Gradually  the  gums  be- 
come spongy.  They  in- 
flame and  then  shrink. 
The  teeth  become  ex- 
posed to  decay  at  the 
base  and  tiny  openings 
in  the  gums  become 
the  breeding  places-  of 
disease  germs  which 
infect  the  ioints — or 
tonsils — or  cause  other 
ailments. 

Beware  of  that  first 
Rum  tendernessl  Try 
Forhan's  for  the  gums. 
It  positively  prevents 
Pyorrhea,  if  used  in 
time  and  used  con- 
sistently. No  ordi- 
nary tooth  paste  will 
do  this. 

And     Forhan's 
cleans  teeth  scientifi- 
cally, as  well.   Brush 
your  teeth  with  it.  It 
keeps  the  teeth  while 
and  free  from  tartar. 
If  gum -shrinkage 
has   already   set    in. 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  spe- 
cial treatment. 
30c  and  60c  tubes 
All  druggists 

FORM  AN  CO. 
ivn  6lh  A:e..N.  Y. 

Sf'iHl   f'4»r 

'I'i-i:i1   i'lilM' 

lire 


POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  FOR  PROFIT 

Key's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
Siiiany  colorecj.  plates — an  encyclopedia  of  poultry 
'inforinalion,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for  eggs,  etc. 

Written  by  a  man  who  kno7vs.     Sent  for  s  cents. 

I^w  prices,  fowls  and  eggs. 

FRANK  FOY,  Box  3,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Free  Book^ 

Containinftcomplctcj 
story  of  the  origin  | 
and  history  of  that  ', 
wonderful  ioatru-. 
mcDt — the 


Etisy  fo  Play 


SAXOPHONE 
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This  book  tells  you  when  to  nso 
Saxophone  — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  reguhir  hand ;  how 
to  transpose  from  orchestral  parts 
and   many   other  things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

Vou  can  Icarp  to  play  th*  acala  In  on*  hour*! 
practica,  and  noon  Itr  pinylnif  ('"titiiar  iiirH     Y<i 
can  Hoiililn  Jour  ln''(tm>%  v(,iir  pI'-iiMurt'.  and  your 
popularity .    Easy  to  pay  by  our  t-a;iy  i.iiymciit  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENTi 

Band    for  frfo  Pax. -phone  Look  and  catjilf)if  of  True* 
ToDo  band  IriNlrotnt-nt^. 

RIJFSdlER    BAND    INSTRUMENT    CO. 

"•*'■"*'*'■■  ^■"      20u  Jackson  SIraat,  Elkhart,    Ind. 


narrow.  So  narrow,  in  fact,  that  tliere  is 
not  room  for  a  fat  passenger  to  circulate. 
As  we  have  no  "pay-as-you-f all-in"  system 
the  eonductoress  must  pursue  each  new 
passeiifjer  and  extract  the  fare.  This 
necessitates  many  a  hundred  trijjs  uj)  the 
almost  perpendicular  stairs  to  the  top 
deck.  Fare  is  collected  and  a  receipt 
punched  and  handed  to  each  passenger. 
Tlie  lady  conductor  performs  the  two  acts 
\\ith  one  swift  move  of  her  nimble  fingers, 
nuich  quicker  than  can  a  man  do  it  with 
his  calloused  hands.  On  the  busses,  the 
ladies  served  equally  well.  You  know  the 
busses  are  nothing  more  than  converted 
ice-wagons  and  they  ride  just  as  com- 
fortably; they  are  also  double-decked. 

I  shall  never  marry  a  eonductoress — 
she  has  the  habit  of  climbing  so  firmly 
acquired  that  she  no  doubt  must  spend 
half  of  her  time  on  the  roof.  Then,  again, 
she  probably  would  be  relieving  my 
trousers  of  metal  every  night  just  to  keep 
in  the  practice  of  making  change.  You 
nuiy  pass  this  to  the  Topeka  ladies  who 
contemplate  jumping  into  this  branch  of 
industry  so  that  they  may  understand 
my  feelings  in  the  matter. 

I  must  shoA'e  off  now  as  my  shipmate 
protests  that  it  is  about  my  time  to  fan 
the  fire.  You  see,  we  are  burning  last 
year's  coal  and  one  of  us  must  sit  up  and 
agitate  the  fire  or  it  will  fail  us  at  an  in- 
opportune time.     It's  a  great  war,  this. 


Of  the  112  graduates  and  members  of 
the  faculty  of  Wellesley  College  sent  over 
the  seas  for  Association  work  three  have 
been  distinguished  with  special  honors  by 
foreign  governments.  Mrs.  Caroline  Rog- 
ers Hill  was  decorated  bj'^  King  Albert  for 
her  services  to  Belgian  soldiers,  ^liss 
Ethel  Putney  was  specially  n  Oommended 
to  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  Egypt 
for  her  work  among  Armenian  refugees,  and 
INliss  Kdith  May,  who  had  raised  a  special 
hospital  fund  among  her  college  associates, 
was  decorated  by  the  French  Government 
for  her  activit\-  in  all  kinds  of  relief-work. 
ISIiss  May's  recent  efforts  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  to  a  generous  friend  at 
Wellesley: 

Do  you  remember  my  speaking,  when  I 
was  in  Wellesley,  of  a  certain  chateau 
transformed  into  a  h()s))ital,  where  there 
were  over  a  hundred  tubercular  men,  and 
where  conditions  were  so  crowded  and 
dreary  .and  fliscouraging?  I  remember 
giving  a  little  sketch  of  the  i)lace.  Wlien 
j'our  money  came  to  me  1  resolved  to  try 
to  do  sonu'thing  for  it,  and  as  soon  as  op- 
liortuiiity  olTi'fed,  1  visited  it  again.  Tiie 
same  devoted  doctor  was  still  there.  He 
showed  me  with  great  pride  mended  floors 
and  windows  and  glossy  white  jiaint  every- 
wliere,  1  must  s;iy  that  1  didn't  dream 
that  the  poor  old  j)lace  coidtl  be  so  trans- 
formed through  ])aint  alone!  He  had 
found  one  of  his  iii<il<i<U.<  wlio  had  been 
an  artist  before  the  war,  and  the  man  had 
been  delighted  to  stencil  on  the  walls  of 
llie  corridors,  and  in  the  rooms,  a  running 
grape-\ine  dfsign  of  red  and  grtn-n  leaves. 
IMiis  had  made  tlie  gayest  sort  of  effect, 
and  had  brightened  even  the  dimmest 
corners.  The  same  artist  had  jiainted 
mottoes — (the  ten  commandnuMits,  so- 
called,  of  the  tubercular  surrounded 
with  colored  borders,  and  had  contrived 
to  make  even  these  remind(>rs  of  (heir 
l)atlie(ic  malady  |>leasing  to  their  t\ves. 
Tlie  money  for  all  <>f  this  had  come  from 


the  sale  of  hens  and  eggs  drawn  from  the 
hospital  chicken-yard.  And  this  chicken- 
yard  was  the  gift  of  American  friends  of 
mine;  a  gift  I  had  been  able  to  send  the 
doctor  just  before  1  had  sailed  for  America. 
These  French  doctors  are  mar\els  of  in- 
genuity and  thrift  and  devotion  to  their 
men.  Think  of  making  1.2.50  francs  out 
of  a  hen-yard  that  cost  barely  400  francs! 
I  will  not  speak  of  what  remains  to  be  done 
in  that  chateau!  Should  I  do  so.  you 
would  think  that  only  the  outside  of  the 
platter  had  been  cleaned!  But  one  thing 
greatly  needed,  for  four  years,  is  about  to 
be  supplied  through  your  splendid  gift, 
and  that  is  a  recreation-room  for  the  men. 
Up  to  the  present,  those  hundred  and 
twenty  men  have  had  no  room,  not  even  a 
hallway,  in  which  to  assemble  in  the 
evenings  and  on  rainy  days.  They  are  far 
away  in  the  country  and  there  are  no  dis- 
tractions of  any  sort.  They  have  no  games 
no  books,  no  place  where  they  may  write, 
and  yet  they  are  absolutely  shut  in  among 
thentselves.  I  talked  this  over  again  with 
the  doctor.  He  pointed  out  to  me  a  small 
stable  that  he  thought  might  be  used. 
His  idea  is  to  cement  the  floor,  to  whiten 
and  stencil  the  walls,  to  ])ut  panes  of  glass 
into  the  barn-doors  (there  are  no  windows  i. 
and  to  supi)ly  tables,  chairs,  lamjis,  and  a 
stove.  The  sick  men  will  then;selves  do 
all  the  work,  even  to  the  n  aking  of  the 
tables,  but  not  the  cementing  of  the 
floors — for  that  would  be  dangerous  for 
them  to  attempt.  And  1  am  to  supply  the 
material  through  your  generosity!  I  am 
sure  you  would  feel  that  I  had  done  just 
what  you  would  have  wished,  could  you 
have  seen  the  men's  faces  as  they  crowded 
about  my  little  Ford,  while  the  doctor 
explained  what  we  Avere  i)lann)ng:  and 
could  you  have  heard  the  hand-claiiping 
and  even  cheering  (tho  that  is  forbidden 
the  poor  fellows  because  of  their  state), 
and  the  "Vive  I'Attx'rique,"  "]'irc  les 
itiKJiiiiiU'fi  du  College,''  which  they  raised 
when  1  explained  that  the  girl  students 
of  a  college  in  America  had  sent  the  iloclor 
the  gift!  It  made  tine  want  to  do  a  thou- 
sandfold nu)re  for  those  fine  soldiers — 
mostly  young — who  had  giA  en  all  tin  y  had 
to  their  country,  and  were  so  grateful  to 
receive  anything  in  return — as  if  it  were 
not  in  any  way  their  due.  The  doctor, 
too,  was  the  most  grateful  man  and  has 
since  written  me  a  letter  as  enthusiastic 
as  a  schoolboy's  about  the  i)rojected  i)lan. 
When  it  is  all  completed,  you  shall  have  a 
photograph  and  certainly  you  shall  have  a 
letter  from  the  doctor  himself — a  man  who 
gives  himself  without  stint,  from  morning 
till  night,  and  who  is  (in  what  he  calls  his 
leisure  moments !j  now  corresjionding  with 
American  doctors  over  here,  with  a  \  iew  to 
founding  together  with  them  a  "Franco- 
American  .lournal  of  ^ledicine,"  wherein 
medical  views,  etc..  shall  he  exdianged 
montidy.  It  is  worth  Aery  much  to  come 
in  contact  with  such  a  doctor — and  with 
such  ]>atients  as  his.  And  I  am  proud  of 
you  all  lor  having  given  me  this  chance  to 
be  your  spokesman,  and  grateful  to  you 
b(>yond  words,  for  liaA'ing  enabled  me  to 
heii>  i)lan  for  changes  in  one  of  the  ho.s- 
pitals  that  has  been — because  of  its 
poAerty — my  constant  preoccupation  for 
almost  a  A'ear. 


Headers  of  Thk  Liter.\ry  DuiEsx  Avill 
doubtless  recall  a  letter  accompanied  by 
a  poem,  "Where  Do  T  Sleep  Next?"  from 
PriAate  Frank  Protidfoot  .Iar\is.  of  the 
First  Battalion,  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles. 
That  Private  .Janis's  cruse  of  humor  is 
still  lirimftd.  evon  in  the  closing  days  of 
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qAU  they're 
cracked  up  to  be! 

Big,  full'meated,  perfed:.  The  pick  of  California 
walnuts  —  and  California  never  produced  a  finer 
crop  than  this  year's. 

Youv/ill  want  to  serve  Diamond  Brand  California 
Walnuts  buttered  and  salted  as  a  relish  between 
the  courses  of  the  Christmas  feast,  and  with  raisins 
as  the  final  tidbit  with  the  coffee. 

But,  as  suggested  below,  there  are  many  other 
ways  of  serving  walnuts.  Their  distinctive  flavor 
and  adaptabihty  make  possible  an  endless  variety 
of  food  combinations  that  tickle  the  palate  as  w^ell 
as  give  substantial  nourishment. 

Walnuts  are  a  concentrated,  highly  nutritious  food 
consisting  of  96%  fat,  protein  and  carbohydrates, 
the  elements  that  furnish  bodily  heat  and  muscu' 
lar  power. 

Make  your  Christmas  dinner  just  a  bit  better  by 
using  plenty  of  walnuts.  Be  sure  you  get  the  best 
by  asking  for  Diamond  Brand  California  Walnuts. 

CALIFORNIA  WALNUT  GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 

yi  purely  co-operative  non-profit  organization  of  o-ver   7,000  growert 

DIAMOND  BRAND 


Califofnia  Walnuis^ 


Christmas  Suggestions 

CaliforniaWalnuts  served  with  raisins 
add  zest  to  the  feast. 

California  Walnut  dressing  gives  a 
rich,  nutty  riavor  to  tiie  Christmas 
bird. 

California  Walnut  bread  is  packrd 
full  of  nutriment  and  is  as  delicious 
as  cake. 

California  Walnut  fruit  salad  is 
pleasingly  different  —  will  add  dis- 
tinctiveness to  the  dinner. 

CaliforniaWalnut  cookies  served  with 
ice  cream  make  an  unusual  and  ap- 
petizing dessert.' 

look  for  this  trade-mark  en  the 
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"X  TEW  and  better  things,  new  and  better  ways  of  preparing  the  familiar  things, 
-*•  »  progress — are  the  result  of  constant  effort.  The  Heinz  Experimental  Kitchen, 
with  its  adjoining  room  for  the  tasting  committee,  "  is  a  visible  indication  of  the  Heinz 
policy  to  produce  the  best  always. 


HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED 

BEANS 

Save  Meat,  Wheat  and  Money 

Baked  Beans,  better  tnan  any  other  food,  will  help  you  solve  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  good  table  at  the  lowest  cost.  Heinz 
Baked  Beans  are  a  complete  food  in  themselves — they  furnish  all 
the  nourishment  of  meat  and  bread  and  they  do  it  at  no 
sacrifice  of  appetite.  For  Heinz  Baked  Beans  have  a  flavor  that 
make  them  a  familiar  and  welcome  dish  in  thousands  and 
thousands  of  households  in  days  when  high  food  prices  were 
an  undreamed  of  factor  in  America. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  actually  baked  in  real  dry-heated  ovens. 
For  variety  and  to  please  all  tastes  they  are  prepared  in  four  ways: 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 

Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  (without  Tomato  Sauce)  Boston  styl« 
•  Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  without  Meat  (Vegetarian) 
Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans 


One  of  the 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 


the  figlitiug,  is  shown  by  the  followiug 
letter  WTitten  to  his  brother,  Paul  JarWs, 
of  Xew  York,  which  appears  in  Leslie  s 
Weekly: 

O.V-THE-SWAT. 

Young  (?)  f ellow-my-lad : 

If  you  can  not  locate  the  abo\  e  ou  the 
map,  no  use  your  wirelessing  vou  Wonder- 
burg,  as  he  can  only  reply:  "Ou  the  swat 
all  over  the  map."  And  that  will  be  that 
rara  avis,  a  Hun  truth. 

As  you  must  know,  the  Canadians  have 
been  nibbling  at  tlie  Limburger  line  for 
quite  a  while  and  one  morning.  aV)out  the 
middle  of  August,  they  took  such  a  bite 
that  it  looked  as  if  we  would  go  through 
to  the  Rhiue(d)  on  t'other  side.  That 
night  I  crawled  into  a  cave,  like  a  bear  on 
all  fours,  as  Fritz's  bomHing-sqxiadrons  were 
certainly  dropping  some  cruel  stuff.  It 
reminded  me  of  a  coal-cart- — they  seemed 
to  pull  out  the  tail-board  and  dump  their 
load  and  then  go  back  for  more.  When  I 
MTiggled  out  of  my  den  in  the  morning  I 
found  myself  surrounded  by  dead  Fritzes. 
I  had  been  sleeping  (?)  in  Hunland  or, 
rather,  what  in  their  monumental  conceit 
thej'  believed  to  bo  sueh  for  all  time. 

I  have  had  little  time  to  write,  being  on 
the  hike  ever  since  the  big  pusli  started. 
Sometimes  I  am  on  the  road  all  night  and 
getting  a  few  hours'  sleep  during  the  day, 
and,  again,  I  am  on  the  road  all  day  and 
sleeping  in  the  ditch  or  in  a  field  at  night, 
but  everyl)ody  happy  and  no  complaints, 
for  we  siu-ely  have  Fritz's  number.  To- 
night, however,  I  am  billeted  in  a  deserted 
residence  in  what  was  a  i)icturesque  and 
qtiaint  old  city,  till  the  Aandals  left  their 
blight  upon  it.  I  passed  thousands  of 
prisoners,  looking  like  a  pack  of  cowed 
hyenas,  on  my  way  in  here. 

I  think  it  was  the  Shilling  Prince  who 
said  that  it  took  fleets  of  transports  to 
carry  the  Canadians  across  but  that  one 
row-boat  would  be  sufficient  to  ferry  back 
all  that  would  be  left  of  them.  I  am  goin^' 
to  teU  him  that  he  was  a  bum  prophet 
when  I  meet  him  in  Berlin. 

Word  has  just  come  down  the  lines  of 
more  great  work  by  the  Sammies.  The 
"dis-United  States"  Avas  another  bad 
guess  of  the  Potsdam  fools.  There  is 
glory  enough  for  all  in  the  big  show  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  peppy  and  intrepid 
doughboys  taking  on  tlieir  full  share.  Wo 
hurrah  for  them  as  brothers  in  arms. 

In  one  of  your  letters  you  ask  several 
questions  and  among  them:  What  do  we 
do  to  kill  time?  I  passed  the  buck  along 
to  a  Ileinie  in  his  cage  and  he  sputtered: 
"I  don't  notice  dot  is  vat  you  have  been 
killing  alreaty." 

The  raining  of  such  questions  as  _\ours 
caused  the  muse  to  rise  and  I  enclose  a 
(verbal*  ])icture  of  the  enraged  torrent 
breaking  the  dikes.  I  put  it  in  rime  to 
forestall  your  denouncing  it  as  blank  verse. 

"Hey  there.  Sergeant! 

Wn.\T  no  I  Do  -Next:"' 

I've  groomed  many  horses  and  fed  them  their  hay. 
Tve  rleanod  out  the  stables  and  ridden  all  day. 
I've  done  hor.-ie-liiie  pirket.s  all  nipht  in  the  rain. 
Tve  led  horses  down  and  helped  load  tlieni  on  train. 
I've  been  horsdccomhal  whentlie  ht>rse,s.sfami)eded. 
I've  been .lohnny-on-t he-spot  ■wherever r.-unewied. 
I've  aeted  a.<  brakeinan  for  iiaiisiiort  limbers, 
I've  loaded  up  wagon*  with  dngoiit  timbers. 
I've  done  all  .-jorts  of  sanitary  fatigues. 
I've    plodded    through    mtui    for    leagues    u|)on 

leagues. 
I've  peeled  the  potatoes  and  dished  up  the  hash. 
I've  swabbed  army  di.shes  and  Inmg  out  the  wash. 
I've  dug  in  the  trenches  and  strung  the  l)arbed 

wire. 
I've  ehopi>ed  and  hauled  wood  for  a  hot  kitchen 

lire. 
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I've  carvwl  up  t}ie  bacon  and  baggotl  up  the  spud, 
I've  carriwl  rations  down  trenches  through  waUn- 

and  mud, 
I've  put  up  the  t<vi,  and  tlio  jam  for  the  troops, 
I've  rustle<l  inunilions  for  dozens  of  groups, 
1 '  ve  laid    down    the    rails    for    the    narrow-gage 

jigger. 
I've  hoisted  the  sand-bags — foreflngdr  on  trigger, 
I've  bet!n  guard-of-honor  to  his  Majcj^ty  the  King, 
I've  stood  to   "attention"  for  good  General  Byng. 

Few  civilians  know  what  duties  a  soldier 
may  have  to  perform  when  on  active  ser- 
vice; in  fact,  th<»  soldier  himself  can  not 
guess  it  out  from  day  to  day.  When  I 
exchanged  mufti  for  khaki,  in  February, 
1915,  I  thought  all  I  Avoidd  have  to  do 
would  be  to  fight,  eat,  and  sleep — when 
I  could,  with,  of  course,  such  side-shows 
as  drills,  parades,  bombing  practise,  guard 
duty,  and  numerous  other  antics  that 
make  a  soldier's  life  one  long  round  of 
pleasure  and — annoj'anee.  I  have  had 
three  and  one-half  years  of  disillusionment, 
but  no  kick  coming,  and,  in  trotting  par- 
lance, still  going  strong — tail  over  the 
dashboard. 

The  slogan  "Work  or  fight"  is  revised 
in  the  war-zones  and  becomes  "Fight  and 
work,"  and  when  a  fellow  is  up  among  the 
bing-bangs  the  l)ost  nerve  tonic  is  to  be 
very  busy  at  one  or  both.  Those  who 
aspire  to  enact  the  role  of  a  poached  egg 
expecting  to  bo  billeted  on  a  comfy  piece 
of  toast  had  b(!tter  appl.y  for  a  job  at  the 
"Hotel  des  Enfants"  and  not  at  a  recruit- 
ing station. 

In  my  dreams  I  am  sometimes  a  Jerusa- 
lem pony  with  field-kilchens  in  my  saddle- 
bags and  at  others  I  am  a  hump-backed 
ship  of  the  desert  taking  aboard  the  last 
straw. 

Then  I  turn  over  and  grunt: 

L'Envoi 

I've  done  every  duty  no  .soldier  should  shun 
To  put  tlie  kibosh  on  the  damnable  Hun, 
I've  done  the  foriiKoiug  witli  a  heart  and  a  will. 
To  annihilate  that  (U-mon — old  Kaiser  Bill. 


THE  DEADLY  YANKEE  RIFLE-FIRE 


THE  famous  accuracy  of  the  deadly 
fire  of  the  Continentals  at  Bunker 
Hill  was  rei)eated  by  the  Yankee  troops  of 
1918  in  France,  as  we  an^  now  learning. 
Every  r(>ader  will  recall  the  stories  that 
have  been  coming  over  about  single  Anun-- 
ican  soldiers  found  l.ving  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  German  dead.  The  reason  is 
now  clear — the  American  was  a  dead  shot, 
the  German  was  not.  We  also  heard  early 
in  the  war  that  the  rifle  was  obsolete  and 
iis(>less  in  modern  warfare,  but  our  Army 
has  disproved  that  error.  ]Machiue-gun 
nests  were  often  taken  by  Americans  with 
this  supposedly  useless  weapon.  Th(>  rifle 
is  all  right;  it  men>ly  needs  the  right  man 
behind  it.  Mr.  William  Atherton  Du  Pay, 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Po.sl- 
lyispatch,  gi\es  some  facts  which  prove  that 
American  skill  with  small  arms  is  still 
\ahiable  either  in  attack  or  defiMise.  What 
oiu-  riflemen  accomplished  at  liclieau  Wootl 
is  thus  described : 

When  the  Y'anks  swung  into  action,  the 
French  Army  observers  witnessed  what  was 
to  them  an  astounding  sight.  In  the  face 
of  the  onroUing  columns  of  Hun  shock 
troops,  every  American  soldi(>r  delilxT- 
atoly  adjusted  about  his  left  arm  a  loop  of 
leather  formed  by  his  rifle-sling  to  steady 


Suppose  It 
Cost  $3.20 

It  Would  Still  Be 
Economical 

You  pay  30  to  32  cents  today 
for  the  large  packatre  of  Quaker 
Oats.  You  get  b,  3S5  calories,  the 
energy  measure  of  food  value. 

In  the  13-cent  package  you  get  just  as  much  for  your  money. 

Suppose  it  cost  ten  times  as  much.  You  would  call  it  extravagant  food. 
But  see  what  you  pay  for  other  foods  to  get  6,3.^5  calories. 

Below  are  the  figures  at  the  prices  of  today,  "^'ou  will  see  that  at  this 
writing  many  foods  cost  more  than  ten  times  Quaker  Oats  for  the  same 
energy  units. 


Cost  of  6,335  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oat«           _____  $0.32 

In  Round  Steak      ______  2.56 

In  Leg  of  Lamb            _____  3.00 

In  Veal   Cutlets       ______  3.56 

In  Halibut  -        -        _     -  -        _        _        _  3.31 

In  Salt  Codfish        ______  4.87 

In  Canned   Peas            _____  3.37 

In  Milk     --------  1.22 


So  meats  and  fish  average  fully  as  much  as  Quaker 
Oats  would  cost  you  at  $3.20  per  laigc  package. 

And  more,  for  tlie  oat  is  better  (ood.  It  is  hetter 
balanced,  more  complete.      It  is  almost  tltc  ideal  food. 

The  best  way  possible  to  bring  down  food  cost  i$ 
to  serve  more  Quaker  Oats. 


This  Costs 


5c 


Per  1000   Calories 


This  Costs 


57< 


Per    1000   Calories 


A  Superlative   Grade 

Use  Quaker  Oats  to  make  the  dish  doubly  delight- 
ful. It  is  flaked  from  ^ueeii  grains  only — just  the 
richest,  plumpest  o;»ts.  We  get  liut  ten  pounds  from 
a  btishel. 

Thus  we  get  an  exquisite  flavor  which  costs  you 
no  extra  price.      Insist  on  it. 

Two  Sizes:  12c  to  13c — 30c  to  32c 

Except   in   the  Far  West   and  South 


^ 


This  Costs 

60c 

Per    1000   Calories 
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Unrctourhrd  photograph  of  36  x  6  (  I  'nritmalic  Cord  Truck  I . 

I  \i-ton  Iriuk  operated  by  the  Boslut.  .i ... ,  n  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chuui^i 


1  ix  \-  11 
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Where  These  Tires  Save 


BUSINESS  concerns  are  determining 
I  that  the  choice  between  Goodyear 
Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  and  solid 
tires  is  a  matter  of  conditions  and  that, 
unless  enormous  dead-weight  burdens 
are  to  be  carried  over  smooth  roads,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  pneumatic 
equipment   proves  the    more  economical. 


In  Chicago,  the  Boston 
Woven  Hose  6c  Rubber 
Company  has  conducted  a 
test  for  more  than  a 
year  and  has  found  that 
a  l>2-ton  truck  on  Good- 
year Pneumatics  hauls  at 
lower  cost  than  a  former 
1-ton  truck  equipped  with 
solid  tires. 


'In  saving  gasoline  and 
oil,  in  reducing  wear  and 
tear  on  the  truck,  and  in 
eliminating  delays  dur- 
ing the  winter,  Goodyear 
Pneumatic  Cord  Truck 
Tires  have  won  perma- 
nent adoption  by  us." — 
Boston  Woven  Hose  & 
Rubber  Company, 
Chicago,  III. 


quarts  oi  oil  weekly  while  the  other  required 
7  quarts  weekly. 

And  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that,  because  it  was  cushioned  by  the  big 
Goodyear  Pneumatics,  the  heavier  truck 
required  only  $20  worth  of  mechanical 
attention    between    October    1,    1917,   and 

,       October  15,    1918,  whereas 

the  jarring  on  solid  tires 
had  punished  the  other 
truck  considerably,  caus- 
ing frequent  loss  of  time 
and    money. 


Their    report   makes   clear 

that  both  trucks  were  used  in  the  same  kind 
of  service  and  that  this  involved  a  50-  to  60- 
mile  per  day  ru  n  from  freight  yards  over  both 
good  and  bad  going  to  various  destinations 
in  and  around  tlie  city. 

It  first  emphasizes  that,  as  shown  by  the 
company's  fuel  bills,  the  l>^-ton  Goodyear 
pneumatic-shod  truck  used  only  5  gallons 
of  gasoline  daily  as  against  the  solid-tired 
truck's  consumption  of  8K  gallons  daily. 

Then  it  points  out  that  the  truck  on  pneu- 
matics, though   Ji  ton  larger,   used  only  5 


in    the   snow 


In  addition  the  pneumatic 
equipment  has  wiped  out 
the  losses  previously  in- 
curred when  uinter-time 
deliveries  were  delayed  be- 
cause the  solid  tires  stalled 
or   on  icy  pavements. 


The  truck  equipped  w  ith  the  pneumatic-s, 
operated  during  the  severe  conditions  of 
January  and  February,  1918,  without  be- 
ing stopped  on  a  single  occasion  by  lack 
of  traction. 

Similar  evidence  of  the  money-saving  advan- 
tages of  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck 
Tires  appears  consistently  in  their  pioneer- 
ing record  and  plainly  recommends  them 
to  executives  whose  hauling  conditions  really 
demand  tliis  type  of  tire. 


Thk  Goodvkar  TiRK  c^  RrHBKR  Company,  Akkox,  Ohio 
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the  hard-kir-king  wpapon.  took  time  to 
estimate  the  distance  between  him  and 
the  attacking  Germans,  and  carefully  ad- 
justed his  sights  for  the  exact  range  before 
loosing  oflf  the  bullets  that  accurately  singled 
out  individual  enemies,  cutting  great  gaps 
in  the  advancing  line,  and  finally  turning 
the  tide  of  battle — the  tide  which  grew  in 
volume  and  culminated  in  the  smash  of 
the  Hindenburg  line. 

To  the  man  who  has  never  followed  the 
fascinating  sj)ort  of  military  rifle-shooting, 
the  connections  between  the  preparations 
of  the  Yanks  for  battle  in  Chateau-Thierry 
and  the  gi-eat  retreat  which  the  future  may 
prove  to  have  been  one  of  the  critical  stages 
of  the  war,  may  appear  vague  and  difficult 
to  understand;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  shock  troops  of  the  Hun.  expecting  to 
advance  to  close  quarters  where  bajonet, 
butt,  and  the  invincible  progi'ess  of  their 
unswerving  mass  formations  would  Avin  the 
day  for  them,  were  met  when  more  than 
five  hundred  jards  away  from  their  ob- 
jectives l)y  a  hail  of  accurately  aimed 
bull(>ts — projectiles  which  did  not  depend 
upon  happen-chance  or  upon  the  mass  of 
th(>  tai'get  for  hits,  but  which  were  directed 
against  individual  marks  by  cool,  deliber- 
ate, expert  riflemen,  who  knew  how  to  shoot, 
and  wlio  knew  they  knew  how  to  shoot. 

All  this  was  in  direct  contrast  to  the  ac- 
eei)ted  order  of  things  along  the  Western 
Front.  That  a  soldier  in  battle  should 
take  time  to  adjust  his  sights  so  that  neither 
the  range  nor  the  force  of  the  wnnd  would 
interfere  with  the  straight  flight  of  the 
bullet  was  incomprehensible  to  the  French, 
by  whom  the  rifle  had  come  to  be  regarded 
mainly  as  a  staff  for  a  bayonet,  or,  at  best, 
a  firearm  from  which  a  man  with  little 
previous  training  might  send  projectiles 
against  an  attacking  mass  and  feel  con- 
fident that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
bullets — one  in  every  six  hundred  fired, 
statistics  tell  us — would  find  a  human  mark. 

Equally  a  revelation  to  the  Hun  was  the 
marksmanship  of  the  Yanks,  the  German 
Army  never  having  believed  in  rifle-prac- 
tise at  distances  greater  than  four  hundred 
meters,  relying  u])on  the  Aolume  of  fire 
from  its  mass  formation  rather  than  upon 
the  individual  precision  of  the  soldiers 
composing  those  masses.  In  the  first  of 
the  fighting  around  Chateau-Thierry,  there 
were  in  action  a  few  Chaucat  machine 
rifles,  weapons  which  automatically  load 
and  fire  a  score  of  shots  without  recharging, 
but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American 
forces  were  armed  with  nothing  more 
rapid  than  our  own  Springfield  rifle,  the 
magazine  of  which  holds  only  five  cartridges 
and  which  is  in  no  way  automatic.  Yet  so 
fast,  furious,  and  destructive  was  the 
Yankee  fire  that  German  ))risoners  de- 
clared that  ill  the  time  they  believed  every 
American  in  tlu;  fight  w^as  armed  with  an 
autonuitic  weapon. 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
American  arms  was  not  the  effective  mass 
fire  of  our  Army  as  much  as  the  accurate 
aim  of  the  individual  American  soldier. 
Indeed,  says  Mr.  Du  Pay: 

The  exploits  of  the  American  rifleman 
in  th(^  war  of  wars  are  legion.  The  full 
Btory  of  his  skill  has  never,  and  probably 
will  never,  be  told,  for  it  is  all  part  of  a 
day's  red  work.  Yet  official  disiKifchcs 
have  shown  liow.  with  accurate  rifle-fire 
at  Chateau-Thierry,  the  marines  as  a  unit 
beat  back  the  advance  of  th«'  enemy; 
bow  a  Yankee  strgeant.  a  few  week>  before 
at  the  Marne.  picked  off  twenty-five  Huns 
as  they  were  crossing  the  rivtr  from  a 
distance   of   six   hundred   .\  arils;     how    an 


American  private  was  found  di>ad,  ringed 
about  by  ten  German  corpses,  each  bearing 
testimony,  in  his  death  wounds,  of  the 
rapidity  and  accuracy  of  tii'e  w  hich  marked 
the  last  stand  of  the  unnamed  Yankee, 
who,  when  he  was  mortally  hit,  thrust  his 
bayonet  in  the  ground  to  show  he  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  unequal  conflict;  how, 
in  short,  individually  and  collectively  the 
American  soldier  has  given  the  rifle  a  new 
effectiveness  and  a  new  importance  in 
modern  war. 


ASTROLOGY  ALSO  COMES  OUT 
AGAINST  GERMANY  —  Astrology  as  a 
cult  is  less  in  vogue  with  us  than  with 
people  of  foreign  countries,  but  whatever 
success  or  failure  in  foretelling  the  future 
astrologists  may  have,  when  they  turn  to 
the  subject  uppei'most  in  the  greatest 
number  of  minds — the  war's  outcome — they 
receive  interested  attention.  The  West- 
minsier  Gazette  (London)  of  July  29  made 
some  revelations  on  the  authority  of  The 
Occult  Review  (London) — • 

The  general  but  somewhat  vague  im- 
pression that  our  enemies  are  on  the  verge 
of  "a  bad  time"  is  borne  out,  I  am  in- 
terested to  find,  by  the  astrologers.  The 
Occult  Review,  which  keeps  me  informed  on 
matters  of  this  kind,  points  out  that  the 
autumnal  equinox  threatens  to  be  dis- 
tinctly awkward  for  the  Central  Empires. 
"Uranus,"  it  remarks,  "is  close  to  the  cu.sp 
of  the  mid-heaven  in  close  opposition  to 
Saturn  and  in  close  square  with  Mars.  At 
Berlin  .  .  .  Uranus  is  actualh-  within  a 
quarter  of  a  degi'ee  of  the  exact  square  of 
the  mid-heaven,  and  Saturn  only  a  little 
OA'er  one  degree  from  the  opposition  of  one 
and  the  square  of  the  other."  At  Vienna 
things,  apparently,  are  even  worse,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror's hoi'oscope,  "threaten  this  monarch 
with  the  loss  of  his  throne  during  the 
ensuing  autumn." 

But,  altho,  according  to  the  stars,  "a 
crisis  of  the  gravest  kind  threatens  Central 
Europe,"  the  Allies  are  not  to  return  at 
once  to  a  life  of  perfect  ease  and  quiet. 
"Rome,"  I  read,  "can  hardly  expect  to  be 
immune  from  its  effects,  either  physically  or 
politically.  A  devastating  earthquake  may 
follow  in  its  wake.  At  Washington,  ^Nlars 
has  only  just  cidminated,  afflicted  by 
Saturn  and  Uranus,  w'hile  Mercury  and 
Venus  are  in  conjunction  in  the  ascendent 
and  in  sextile  with  Jupiter,"  whatever  the 
effect  of  that  may  b(>.  Saturn  "alTects  the 
horoscoi)e  of  President  Poiucaire";  but  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  December  3  "may 
prove  to  be  a  harbinger  of  peace,  especially 
as  by  this  date  Mars  has  passed  away  from 
the  parallel  of  the  sun  in  King  George's 
nativity."  And  even  with  r(>gard  to  the 
present  battle  the  astrologers  ha\e  some- 
thing to  tell  us.  "The  date  of  entry  of 
Venus  into  Cancer  is  July  24,  the  con- 
junction of  the  major  and  minor  benefics 
being  formed  on  the  ascendent  of  General 
Eoch's  horoscope  on  July  .  27.  One  is 
almost  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  French 
General  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
astrological  lore,  in  view  of  the  date  for 
which  he  timed  his  auspicious  counter- 
offensive." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Gets  Back  at  Mother. — "  Bertie,"  said 
mother,  sorrowfully.  "  every  time  you  are 
naughty  I  get  another  gray  hair." 

"  My  word  !  "  replied  Bertie;  "  you 
must  have  been  a  terror.     Look  at  grand- 


.4ccounts   for  Their  Pallor,—"  Why  did 

you  use  the  expression  '  as  pale  as  a  door- 
knob '?   ' 

"  Door-knobs  are  in  doors  so  much,  you 
know." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Mean  Remark.—"  Dead  men  tell  no 
tales,"  observed  the  Sage. 

"  Maybe  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
widows  get  to  marry  again,"  commented 
the  Fool. — Nashville  Tennesscan. 


What's  the  Use?— Judge-"  The  police 
say  that  you  and  your  wife  had  some 
words." 

Prisoner — "  I  had  some,  but  didn't 
get  a  chance  to  use  them." — Puck. 


May  Start  Revolution. — "  Why  do  they 
say,  '  Nobody  lo-ses  a  fat  man  '?  " 

"  There's  bound  to  be  a  suspicion  that 
anybody  overweight  just  now  is  getting 
more  than  his  share  of  the  food." — 
Washington  Star. 


Beats  the  Band. — Blobbs — "  If  you  are 
going  in  for  music,  which  instrument 
would  you  choose?  " 

Slobbs — "  Well,  I've  always  thought  I 
would  like  to  be  a  soloist  on  a  cash  register  " 
— Philadelphia  Record. 


pa 


!  "—Tit- Bits. 


Good  and  Sufficient. — "  She's   gi\ing  a 

very  elaborate  party." 

"  Gotten  up  solely  on  my  account." 

"  I  thought  you  two  were  on  the  outs." 

"  We  are.     And   that's  the  reason  she 

got  up  the  party." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Wasn't  He  Cute?— Wifey— "  Y'ou  must 
not  expect  me  to  give  up  my  girlhood  ways 
all  at  once." 

Hubby—"  That's  all  right.  Go  on 
taking  an  allowance  from  your  father  as  if 
nothing  had  happened." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 


Clumsy  Cheating 

The  Kaiser  said.  "  What  shameful  fears 

I'm  now  compelled  to  feel; 
I  stacked  the  cards  for  thirty  years 

And  then  mussed  up  the  deal !  " 

— Washington  Star. 


Squeezed  Dry. — "  Si  Hubbard  told  me 
he  got  a  heap  of  work  out  of  you  when  j-ou 
w'as  workin'  fer  him,"  said  the  farmer. 

"  Wal,  I  allow  he  did,"  said  the  hired 
man. 

"  Yas.  Fact  is,  I  guess  he  just  about 
got  it  all." — Boston  Transcript. 


Merrily  We  Roll  .\long. — A  man  entered 
a  drug-store  very  hurriedly  and  asked  for 
a  dozen  two-grain  quinin  pills. 

"  Do  you  want  them  put  in  a  box,  sir?" 
asked  the  chemist,  as  he  was  counting 
them  out. 

"  Oh.  no,  certainly  not."  replied  the 
custonuM-.  "  I  was  thinking  of  rolling 
them  honic  !  "~Tit-Bits. 


Sure  to  Come. — "  Oh,  mama.  I'm  fright- 
ened I  ■'  came  from  little  Tommie,  in  bed. 

"  What  are  you  frightened  about,  my 
son?  " 

"  I  hear  somebody  on  the  roof." 

"  Oh.  well,  go  to  sleep,  my  boy;  it's 
only  your  father  taking  ofif  his  shoes  before 
he  sneaks  through  the  scuttle.  He's  just 
got  home  from  the  club  in  his  airship." — 
Yonkcrs  Statcsinan. 
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as  the  Motor  Truck  Meets  the  Demand  for 

Better  Transportation 


Republic  Quality  a?w^ 
BepuUic  Service 

—  are  important  factors 

IN  1913  the  first  Republic  Truck 
was  built;  yet,  within  five  years, 
Republic  was  producing  and  selling 
more  than  twice  as  many  trucks  as 
the  next  largest  manufacturer. 

Republic  engineers  specialize  on  trucks 
and  truck  problems.  Republic  builds  noth- 
ing but  trucks  in  a  factory  scientifically 
planned  and  equipped  for  eflficient  truck 
manufacture.  That  is  why  Republic  has 
been  able  to  reach  this  remarkable  quan- 
tity production  and  still  maintain  the  high- 
est quality  in  every  part  and  process. 

More  than  1300  Republic  Service  Stations, 
distributed  all  over  the  United  States,  pro- 
tect this  quality  by  making  dependable 
service  quickly  available  to  every  owner 
of  a  Republic  Truck  no  matter  where  he 
may  be  located. 

Republic  Quality  combined  with  Republic 
Service  has  enabled  Republic  Trucks  to 
set  up  new  records  of  hauling  efficiency 
and  economy  in  every  field  of  motor-truck 
operation. 


REPUBLIC 

Internal  Gear  Drive 


Built  by  the  Largest  Manufadurcrs  of}lotor  Trucks  in  the  World 
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Send  Today  for 
a  Trial  Jar! 


TN  France,  with  the  American  army,  Soluble  Barrington 
Hall  Coffee  will  bring  Christmas  cheer  to  the  boys 
who  will  soon  be  home. 

Over  here,  this  splendid  coffee,  in  the  regular  Baker-ized 
form,  may  be  obtained  as  usual  from  your  grocer  and  until 
he  receives  a  shipment  of  the  new.  Soluble  Barrington 
Hall,  made  instantly  in  the  cup,  we  will  mail  you  a 
standard  size  jar  upon  receipt  of  35c  in  stamps  or  coin. 

Try  this  new  coffee.  It  does  away  with  the  coffee  pot  and  makes  boil- 
ing and  bother  unnecessary.    Ask  the  boys  who  used  it  "over  there." 

Baker    Importing    Company 


244  North  Second  Street 
Minneapolis 


124  Hudson  Street 
New  York 


arriiv^toiviSall 

*TheBaker-ia;ed  Cof^GG 


CONVERSATION 

WHAT  TO  SAY  AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Couklin.  An  attractively  written  plea 
for  a  closer  observance  of  the  niceties  that  make  con- 
versation a  charm  and  a  delight.  Shows  how  the  tact- 
ful talk  which  succeeds  in  a  drawing-room  will  also  Rive 
a  man  a  subtle  power  in  business.  Enlivened  with  felic- 
itous quotations  and  shrewd  comment.  Indispensable 
tothe  socially  ambitious,  lamo,  cloth,  186  pp., 7S  cents 
net;  by  mail,  83c. 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fonrib  At...  N.  Y. 


BECOME  AN  EXPFiRT 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPPiRT 

Accountant 

ElK(>cutivo  Acrountantii  eommnnd  bitr  salaries.  Thouaandii  of  firms 
ncod  them.  Only  2.f><M)  <*rrufi('d  Public  Accountanle  in  U.  S.  Many 
arr  earnintr  t^l.OOO'io  SIU.OOO  a  year.  We  trsin  you  thoroly  by  mall  in 
■p&ro  limi>  for  C.  V.  A.  oxarainaiionn  or  execative  accountingr  poai- 
tionn.  Kniiwk'dce  of  bookkecpinif  unnoce«flary  tobcirin— we  prepare 
you  from  thn  urmind  up.  Our  rourfte  and  acrvice  are  under  the 
aupcrviaion  or  William  R.  Caatonholc,  A.  M..  C  P.  A..  Formur 
Complrnll^T  and  InnlrurUir.  Univentity  of  lllinoia,  anai«t4>d  by  a 
•tatT  of  ('.  V.  A'd.  inrludintr  mi'mbrm  of  tiie  American  Inntitnte  of 
AccoiintAntH.  I->w  tuiiuin  fcc-fajiy  term«.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation amt  fret-  hook  of  Aocountiiiicy  fttcljt. 

L«  Salle  Extension  University*  Dept.  1252-H.A.B..  Chlcaso 
"The   World's   Greatest  Extension  University" 


What  15°  &  You  IT  Nation's  Capiy 

ISc  in  sumps  or  coin  will  Imnif  you  the  ■  IMthtindcr  13 


It  U5/lin(//on.  ihc  hnmc  of  the  Pathfinder^  is  the 
nervc-centcf   of  civilization;    history   is   tn^intf 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The   Pathfinder's 
iliusfrated  weekly  review  ijitvs  uou  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  pufyllc  affairs 
durintj    these   strcnuoui,    epoch- makina    dnt/%. 


:'Hf,  wholcsonjc.  llir-  r.ithtinilrr  is  viMirs.  It 
to  show  that  you  mi(rh>  liko  puoti  n  paji^r,  fln> 
tioc  23  wwka.    Tlic  K-<  dgcsDot  ri'pa>'  us.  t 


Tho  littl"^  matter  lA  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  Imnu  you  the  ■  r.ithtinder  13 

"rrk-;  ontri.il.   The  r.itlt tinker  is  nn  illnstr-ltc^i  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 

enl'-rfortlie  \\tioii;.i  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 

truth  and  O'llvtlie  truth:  now  in  Its  26th  year.  This  paper  tills  the  bill  without 

cmi>ivlnit  the  purse;  it  costs  biit$l  a  year.   If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 

Is  t'   Mit  on  In  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  ol  time  ottnonev,  thlsls  your 

'■  ,-it  a  pai>er  in  vo -r  home  whirh  Is  sincere,  reliii-le,  entertain- 

:  ■il^ever\!li  n>.-i  I'.irly.f.iirtv.bricrU-    hrrriti.,.  Srnd  15c 

The  Pathfinder,  Box  56.  Washington, D.C. 


No  Credit.—'-  What  does  she  say?  " 

''  Saj^s  her  face  is  her  fortune." 

"  Now   I   understand   what    they    mean 

by    involuntary    bankruptcy." — Louisvilh 

Courier-Journal. 


Times  Are  Different. — "  Wliy  is  Wom- 
bat hustling?  so  strenuously?  I  thought  he 
retired  witli  enoutrh  to  live  on." 

"  It  looked  like  enough  to  live  on — ten 
years  ago." — Judge. 


Topsyturvy  Times. — "  A  queer  thing  is 
on  the  cards  in  Eiu-ope." 

"What  is  that?  " 

"  The  deuce  is  taking  all  tlie  kiug.s." — 
Bnllimorc  American. 


.4     Roundabout      Method.^ — "  Pa,     why 

do  ytju  always  insist  on  nij'  singing  when 
Mr.  Biniley  comes  here?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  to  come  right  out 
and  tell  him  to  go." — Boston  Transcript. 


Not  .4ny  More 

Now  Wilhelm  witli  a  troubled  brow 
Counts  up  his  various  losses. 

He  can  not  pay  his  board  bill  now 
By  gi\mg  iron  crosses. 

— Wa.^hiugton  Star. 


Cheap  Enough. — ^Magistrate — "  How 
did  you  manage  to  extract  the  man's 
watch  from  his  pocket  when  it  wa.s  pro- 
vided with  a  safety-catch?  " 

PnisoNKR — "  Excuse  me,  sir,  that  is  a 
professional  secret.  I  am  willing  to  tea<-li 
you,  however,  for  two  guineas." — Tit-Bit,<. 


Thousands    to    the    Good. — "  Had    my 

fortune  told  to-day,  dear." 

"  What  a  waste  of  money,"  said  her 
husband. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  gave  the  woman  fifty 
cents  and  she  told  me  I  would  inherit 
$50,000.  Wa.sn't  that  a  bargain?  "— 
Boston  T ran. •script. 


Ti  . 


Made  Greater  Speed. — "  In  some  re- 
spects you  are  greater  than  Napoleon," 
remarked  the  faitliful  attendant. 

"  But,"  protested  the  dt'posed  ruler. 
"  I'm  down  and  out." 

"  Yes.  Your  finisli  is  very  much  like 
Napoleon's,  and  it  took  you  a  Aery  mucli 
shorter  time  to  reach  it." — Washingion 
Star. 

Preparing     for     Jack. — Mr.     Simp.son's 

voice  rumbled  tlirougli  the  house.  "  Mary 
Here's  the  baker.  How  many  loaves? 
Two,  as  usual?  " 

"  Two  loaves,  iiult>i>d,"  replied  Mrs. 
Simpson.  "  Have  you  forgotten  that  .la<k 
is  coming  home  ou  leave  to-day?  " 

"  Of  course!  "  said  Mr.  Simpson.  a.s  he 
suddenly  remembered  his  .sailor  son  was 
coming  home.  "  Here,  Mr.  Baker,  back 
your  cart  up  against  this  door,  and  tip 
iier  up." — Tit-Bi(s. 


Drought  Broken. — Two  Jews  were  on  a 
journey  on  a  liot  summer  day.  "  Have  you 
anything  witli  you,  Matthias?  "  asked  one. 

"  Yes,  a  bottle  of  wine.  What  have  yon. 
Moses?  " 

"  Dried  tongue." 

'■  (!ood  !     We'll  di\  ide  our  provisions." 

Matthias  j^roduced  his  wine  and  it  was 
divided.  Then  he  asked  his  fellow  traveler 
to  bring  out  his  provisions. 

"  I?  "  said  Moses. 

'*  Why.  yes,  the  dry  tongue  you  ^aid 
j'ou  had." 

"  I  haven't  got  one  now,"  was  the  coi>l 
n>i)ly. —  Boston  T ran, -script. 


Till'  lAU'rary  Difit'st  for  Ih-rt'inluT  21,   lUlH  'i\ 


HERjCULES  POWDER  CO, 


From  War  to  Peace 

TO  satisfy  the  demands  of  war  the  Hercules 
Powder  Company  has  cut  over  621,000  tons  of 
kelp  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  during  the  last  two- 
and-a-half  years.  This  has  been  converted  into 
chemicals  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  smokeless 
powder,  black  powder,  shell  lacquers,  and  coating  for 
aeroplane  wings.  Over  $5,000,000  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  great  plant  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  in  which 
the  chemicals  are  extracted  from  this  giant  seaweed. 

The  development  of  a  new  source  of  these  chemicals 
— potash,  acetone,  and  other  solvents — was  vital  to 
the  triumph  of  democracy.  Now  that  victory  is 
assured,  these  and  others  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
industries  of  peace. 

Kelp  yields  many  useful  products  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  been  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Many  of  them  are  well-known  to  the  drug  and 
chemical  trades.  Some  of  them  have  never  been  pro- 
duced in  commercial  quantities  before.  Others  that 
are  now  made  only  on  a  laboratory  scale  can  be  read- 
ily turned  out  in  quantity  if  a  demand  is  found. 

We  ask  all  manufacturers  and  chemists  who  believe  that  success  in 
the  new  industrial  era  which  is  upon  us  demands  new  methods  and 
new  ideas,  to  consider  these  chemicals  in  the  light  of  possible 
applications  to  processes  in  which  they  are  interested.  If  you  are 
such  a  manufacturer,  ask  your  chief  chemists  if  one  of  these 
materials  does  not  suggest  an  improvement  in  your  product,  or  a 
saving  in  its  manufacture.  If  you  are  a  chemist,  does  not  some- 
thing in  the  list  at  the  right  offer  possibilities  for  new  accomplish- 
ments in  your  profession.? 

In  either  case,  our  Research  Department  is  at  your  disposal  in 
working  out  methods  for  applying  any  of  these  chemicals  to  your 
needs,   or  in  developing  new  products  to  suit  your  requirements. 

Address 

Chemical  Sales  Department 

ffEHfULES  POWDEI{^  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Chemicals 
from  Kelp 

Ethyl  Acetate 
Ethyl  Propionate 
Ethyl  Butyrate 
Acetone 
Ketones 

Acetic  Anhydride 
Propionic  Acid 
Butyric  Acid 
Valeric  Acid 
Iso-Valeric  Acid 
Valerates 
Ethyl  Valerate 
Caproic  Acid 
Iodine 
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.■■MTlllliril T    I'llinilinTTTTTTT^ 


He'll  take  the  "Yale"  hint 

Because  he  knows 

— that  it's  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy  to  fool  around 
a  Yale  lock. 

— that  a  Yale  Night  Latch 
is  proof  against  all  his  mis- 
directed effort  to  get  by. 
He  cannot  force  or  tamper 
with  it — ^whether  it's  doing 
duty  all  by  itself  or  helping 
out  another  lock  that  might 
be  easier  prey. 

— that  a  Yale  Padlock  is  one  of 
those  things  that  make  a  hard- 
working burglar  gnash  his  teeth. 
1  hat  durable,  sturdy  Yale  Pad- 
lock was  made  to  take  care  of 
what's  behind  it.  In  spite  of 
his  best  bad  efforts. 


(°Y  A  L  E  ) 


WUl  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

lasueo  ftY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Millions 


of  h 


omes  are  givmg 


the 


"Yale"  hint  to  would-be  breakers- 
in.  Your  home  can  do  the  same, 
when-  you  install  "Yale."  Look 
for  the  trade-mark  on  the  product 
before  you  buy  it. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


Chicago  Office:  77  East  Lake  Street 
Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 
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jEloyd  T.  Bv^elovi  ''cX'cedham,cK>ass 


Melli 


ins 


Food 


Melli n's  Food  adds  to  cow's  milk 
important  food  materials  that  are  nec- 
essary' to  make  a  complete  and  satisfy- 
ing diet  for  the  bahy. 

Write  todny  for  a  Free  Trial  Bottle  of  }frllin's  Food 
and  start  your  hahv  right 

MELON'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  PEACE  SITUATION 

December  4. — President  Wilson  and  his 
partj'  sail  for  France  on  the  George 
Washington. 

Reviewing  German  abiUty  to  pay  war- 
damages,  the  London  Daily  Mail  says 
the  estimated  Allied  expenditures  of 
$125,0()0.f)00,000  are  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  main  German  assets  in 
sight. 

The  exeeuti^  e  committee  of  the  National 
Race  Congress  of  the  United  States 
names  five  delegates  to  the  "inter- 
national congress  of  the  darker  races 
of  the  world"  to  be  held  in  France 
during  the  Peace  Conference. 

December  5. — Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Min- 
ister of  National  Sersice,  says  in  a 
public  address  that  such  men  as  the 
former  German  Emperor.  Enver  Pasha, 
and  the  former  rulers  of  Bulgaria  and 
Austria  will  be  placed  on  trial  and  their 
lives  forfeited  if  found  guilty. 

Llovd  George,  in  a  restatement  of  his 
policy,  declares  that  the  men  respon- 
sible for  the  war  can  not  escape  because 
their  heads  were  crowned,  but  that 
they  must  be  tried  by  an  international 
court. 

Winston  Churchill.  ^Minister  of  Muni- 
tions, announces  that  the  British  peace 
delegation  will  demand  the  abolition 
of  conscription  throughout  Europe. 
Great  Britain  must  retain  her  naval 
supremacy,  he  says,  and  her  delegates 
wiU  determinedly  oppose  any  proposals 
to  depri\  e  her  of  it.  ^ 

On  his  return  to  Paris  from  the  London 
conference.  Premier  Clemenceau  de- 
clares there  is  absolute  agreement 
among  the  Allies  on  all  questions, 
particularly  that  conerning  the  former 
German  Emjieror. 

The  British  Adniralty  aimounces  that 
tlie  entire  Turkish  Fleet  is  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  Allies  and  interned  in  the  Golden 
Horn  at  Constantinoi)le. 

General  Nudant,  president  of  the  French 
armistice  commission  at  Spa,  says  the 
Dusseldorf  NachrichUn.  has  presented 
a  note  to  the  German  commission  de- 
manding for  the  British  troops  .?10.- 
000,000  and  ?;13..")00.0()0  for  the  French 
troops  for  the  expense  of  the  first 
month  of  occupation. 

December  6. — The  London  Daily  Mail 
announces  that  a  demand  for  .?40,000.- 
000,000  will  be  made  for  Gnat  Britain 
and  her  dominions  as  reparation  for  the 
war. 
American  troops  entered  Mainz,  capital 
of  Rhenish  He.>^se.  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Rhine,  cm  December  4.  states  a 
Wolff  Bureau  disi)atch  from  Berlin. 

December  7. — A  London  dispatch  states 
that  Jewish  leaders  in  \ienna  have  ap- 
pealed to  I*remier  Lloyd  CJeorge, 
lYemier  Clemenceau.  and  President 
Wilson  to  check  the  massacres  in 
Galician  cities. 

General  March  announces  in  Washington 
the  probability  that  the  National  Army 
men  now  approadiing  the  Rhine  will  be 
back  on  American  soil  l\v  midsummer. 
A  total  of  .").;VJ.')  officers  and  12.'). 515 
men  has  been  specifically  assigned  for 
early  return  by  General  Pershing. 

December  0. — A  wireless  from  the  Ceor^e 
Washington  says  Presii'ent  Wilson  will 
probably  not  sit  at  the  peace  table 
himself,  but  will  remain  in  close  touch 
witli  the  heads  of  other  nations  and  be 
prepared  to  decide  questions  referred 
to  him.  It  is  further  slated  that  the 
President  favors  pul>lic  i>roceedings  of 
the  Peace  Conference. 

The  State  Department  again  advises  the 
German     and     Austrian     governments 
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that  the  United  States  desires  to  receive 
no  further  communications  from  tiiern 
which  sliould  he  properly  addrest  to  all 
the  Allied  nations. 

A  cable  from  Cape  Town  reports  South 
Africa  protesting  emphatically  against 
returning  the  (Jerman  colonies.  "TIk; 
Union  of  South  Africa,"  .says  the 
message,  "would  never  be  safe  unless 
the  (Jerman  menace  is  removed  from 
all  its  spheres." 

December  10. — Referring  to  an  official 
effort  to  get  , President  Wilson  to  visit 
Oermany,  the  AV7i!o  dp,  Paria  quotes  the 
President  replying  in  a  win-h^ss  from 
the  George  Washington:  "Only  by  long 
years  of  repentance  can  Germany  atone 
for  her  crimes  and  show  sincerity.  No 
true  American  could  think  of  visiting 
Germany  unless  forced  to  do  so  by 
strictly  official  obligations." 

The  Commercial  Cable  Company  reports 
that  seven  of  tiie  fifteen  transallanlic 
cables  are  broken  and  will  not  be 
available  for  use  during  the  Peace 
Conference. 

The  British  Attorney-Genera!  declares 
that,  while  willing  to  concede  all  pos- 
sible to  the  United  States,  the  British 
hold  that  the  seas  are  free  under 
present  international  law  except  in 
time  of  war. 

A  wireless  message  is  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  a  mass-meeting  "in  and 
around  Madison  Square  Garden"  urging 
him  to  demand  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference "self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Ireland." 

THE    CENTRAL   POWERS 

December  4. — Count  William  Hohenzol- 
lern  refuses  to  be  interviewed  by  an 
Associated  Press  correspondent  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  now  a  private  citizen 
and  threatened  "on  all  sides  with 
criminal  charges,  which,  if  brought, 
I  must  face."  He  intends,  therefore, 
to  reserve  any  statement  until  the 
charges  are  actually  brought. 

Andrew  Bonar  Law,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  confirms  the  statement 
that  the  British  Government  has  de- 
cided that  the  surrender  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser  should  be  demanded  and  that 
he  should  stand  trial. 

Geneva  reports  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment has  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Ger- 
many demanding  the  immediate  evac- 
uation of  Polish  territory  by  German 
soldiers. 

At  the  request  of  .  the  new  Turkish 
Government,  states  a  dispatch  from 
Geneva,  the  German  authorities  have 
arrested  Enver  Pasha  and  four  other 
prominent  members  of  tho  former 
Turkish  Government  who  recently  fled 
to  Berlin. 

December  6. — Basel  receives  a  dispatch 
from  the  Wolff  Bureau  stating  that  the 
former  Crown  Prince  formally  and 
definitely  renounced  all  his  rights  of 
succession  on  December  1. 

Amsterdam  reports  serious  disorders  and 
considerable  firing  in  the  streets  of 
Berlin.  Rioting  is  also  reported  in 
Cologne. 

A  Copenhagen  dispatch  states  that 
Southern  Baden  is  seeking  ineorponv- 
tion  in  Switzerland. 

The  Jewish  Press  Bureau  at  Stockholm 
hears  that  9oG  victims  of  the  anti- 
Jewish  outbreak  in  Lemberg,  Galicia, 
have  been  buried,  but  many  bodies 
arc  still  lying  in  the  ruins  of  burned 
dwellings. 

December  7.— An  Amsterdam  dispatch 
says  Holland  will  surrender  tho  ex- 
Kaiser  and  former  Crown  Prince  if 
the  Peace  Conference  insists,  but  will 
suggest  that  they  be  sent  to  au  East 
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FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

ESSENTIALTO 

_  AWAR-TIMrXMAS 

These  "first  aids"  to  conservation  will  help  make  ycur  Xmas 
"goodies"  tasty  and  tempting,  even  though  made  of  wartime 
foods  and  substitutes. 

Sauer^s  Pure  Flarorinp;  Extracts  have  always  commanded 
first  place  in  the  kitchens  of  ihe  nation  and  more  especially  will  ihcy 
be  in  demand  this  Xmas  because  of  the  greater  need  for  quality 
extracts.  Sauer's  extracts  blend  your  various  ingredients  into  a 
harmonious  whole,  making  your  dishes  more  inviting,  appetizing 
and  tasty. 


PURE  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

were  awarded  the  GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest  Award),  at  the  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  and  i6  OTHEiR  HIGHEST  AWARDS  AT 
PREVIOUS  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  EXPOSITIONS,  for 

Purity,  Strength  and  Fine  Flavor 

They  are  the  Largest  Selling  Brand  in  the  United   States;   sold  by  good 
dealers  everywhere— at  25c  to  ^1.25  per  lx)ttle. 
Order  a  supply  today. 

ffhilfr pitinnine  nnti  prfparinp  Xmas  "OfttKiit'^" 
for  the  fiitks  fit  hunu\  It't  us  not  jarftet  Ihi*  tmy 
in  the  <nmps  and  "tnvr  ihetc.  '* 

The  C.  F.  Sauer  Co.,       Richmond,  Va. 

Food  will  tvin  the  war — don't  wnsip  it. 


Printing*  Cheap 

^ — ^('anis.ci  rriilar-.  lalM'ls.luMik.pai'cr  Tri— ■  $6. 
LHrK#»rS2()Ji)l>  pr»'ssSV»  up  Sav*'  inonryHrini 
fi)r  other*.  I»l«  protlt.  All  eH»*.v.  nilen  N«'nt. 
Writo  fa<'t<»rv  (or  pn*v.st'aiat(»t:.TVrK.'*nrd«, 
pupor.THE  PRESS  CO.  D-23  Marlden,  Conn. 


^53331*311^ 
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The  DIET 

During 

and  Mier 

The  Old  Reliable 
Round  Package 


".TEDMif, 


INFLUENZA 

HORLICK'S 

MALTED  MILK 

Very  hluttitious.  Digestible 

The  REAL  Food -Drink,  instantly  prepared. 
Made  by  the  ORIGINAL  Horlick  process  and 
from  carefully  selected  materials. 

Used  successfully  over  'V  century.  Endorsed 
by  physicians  everywhere. 

and  let  H  O  T  M  C  R  '  S  The  Original 

Thus  Avoiding   Imitations 
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The  Cough  that 
Killed  Santa  Glaus 


The  tree  is  decked.  Candles 
twinkle.  Tinsel  sparkles. 
The  holly  hangs  high.  The 
little  tots  gather  with  wide 
eyes  and  beating  hearts. 
"Santa  Claus  is  coming!" 
Sleigh  bells  jingle  some- 
where. A  door  opens.  "Here 
he  is!"  Laden  pack,  frosty 
beard,  merry  eyes.  The 
children  clap  and  leap,  half 


afraid,  half  gleeful.  Santa 
swings  down  his  load  and 
gifts,  and  then — 
He  coughs  —  hard  and 
often,  just  like  an  ordinary 
man.  He  doubles  over.  Off 
falls  his  beard.  "It's  only 
daddy,"  the  children  cry  in 
bitter  disappointment.  No 
more  Santa  Claus  for 
them.  • 


What's  the  use  of  going  round  coughing?  It 
spoils  lots  of  fun  for  yourself  and  other  folks. 
And  it's  so  unnecessary. 

Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough  Drops  relieve  cough- 
ing." And  they  often  keep  a  cough  from  developing 
into  a  sore  throat  or  cold.  Keep  a  box  in  your 
pocket,  another  in  your  desk,  another  at  home. 

Pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to 
sweeten  the  stomach. 

One  placed  in  the  mouth  at  bedtime  keeps  the 
breathing  passages  open. 


^ 


/ 


Drop  that   Cou^h  ^ 

^^y^W  ^\^G\W^^S  of  Pouihkeepsi'e    ^ 


FAMOUS  SINCE   1847 


ov  West  Indian  island  and  guarded  by 
a  Duk-h  Fleet. 

Berlin  advices  received  at  Zurich  state 
that  180  casualties  occurred  during 
tighting  in  the  Prussian  capital  Decen-.- 
her  6,  and  that  the  Spartacus  group  is 
defending  three  sections  of  the  suburl^s 
with  machine  guns.  Many  persons 
are  reported  killed  in  street  fighting  at 
Maj'ence,  capital  of  Rhenish  Hesse. 

A  London  dispatch  avers  that  Germany 
is  known  to  have  lost  well  over  6,0()0 
airplanes,  destroyed  and  surrendered, 
during  the  present  year. 

December  9. — U Information,  of  Paris,  is 
informed  that  additional  troops  were 
brought  to  Berlin,  December  8,  by  the 
Ebert  Government  to  crush  the  Spar- 
tacus movement,  which  is  now  causing 
disorders  also  in  Munich  and  Mlsen, 
Bohemia. 

An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states  that 
Polish-American  divisions  have  em- 
barked at  Havre  for  Danzig,  in  west 
Prussia,  with  the  intention  of  occupying 
the  provinces  of  Posen  and  Silesia. 

British  troops  are  hurried  to  Cologne  to 
maintain  order. 

S\\ass  newspapers  report  the  entire 
fortunes  of  former  King  Frederick 
August  of  Saxony  and  his  brother. 
Prince  John  George,  plaeed  under 
sequestration. 

December  10. — The  Leipzig  Tagcblatt  re- 
ports that,  following  mental  depres- 
sion, the  ex-Kaiser  has  attempted  to 
commit  suicide. 

Philipp  Scheidemann,  a  member  of  the 
new  Government,  threatens  to  resign 
if  chaos  continues  in  Berlin,  wires  the 
Associated  P*ress  correspondent.  "If 
the  people  do  not  come  to  their  senses," 
he  added,  "they  will  be  brought  to 
their  senses  by  the  Americans." 

RUSSIAN   AFFAIRS 

December  4. — London  gets  a  message  from 
Berlin  stating  that  the  Russian  Go\-- 
ernment  has  refused  to  admit  1,500.000 
Russian  soldiers  who  have  been  prison- 
ers in  Germany  and  turned  them  back 
at  the  frontier. 

December  6. — Press  reports  forwarded  to 
the  State  Department  at  Washington 
describe  Petrograd  like  a  desert^^d  city 
with  probably  one-half  of  its  popula- 
tion gone  through  starvation  and  tt-rror- 
ism.  Rumors  of  approaching  Entente 
intervention,  states  a  dispatch  from 
Stockholm,  have  increased  Bolshe\ik 
hatred  and  resulted  in  persecution  of 
the  middle-class  elemeiits.  The  Polish 
and  Swedish  legations  have  been 
forcibly  entered. 

A  Geneva  dispat^'h  states  that  General 
Skoropadski.  hetivian  of  the  I'kraine, 
has  been  killed  and  that  all  power  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Unionists. 

The  Ukrainian  bureau  at  Lausanne  learns 
that  Kief  was  taken  by  l^nionist 
troops  after  a  severe  battle  in  which 
10,000  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 

December  7. — London  gets  a  message 
from  Amsterdam  stating  that  llio 
Councils  of  Livonia,  Esthonia.  and 
(\iurland  have  urged  Allied  inlerven- 
tion  in  the  Baltic  provinces  against  the 
invasion  of  Russian  Bolshevik  forces. 

December  8. — Owing  to  a  charge  that  the 
rei)resi'ntativo  of  the  Soviet  Go^ern- 
nu^nt  at  Stockholm  has  been  transmit- 
ting Bolshevik  literature  from  Russia, 
states  an  Associated  I^ess  dispatch, 
Sweden  has  recalled  her  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  in  Ru.'ssia. 

The  Women's  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Defense  Society  sends  a  letter  to 
members  of  Congress  asking  immediate 
Congressional  action  for  restoring  ordei 
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Business  OCFii-.r 


K^jR  demanded  of  the  UNDERWOOD 

factory  —  the  larqest  in  the  world  — 
over  100,000  typewriters  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  and  its  AlUes. 
Tliat  we  were  able  to  supply  this  demand 
is  a  bnc]ht  paae  in  our  history  o\  success. 

PEACE  now  recalls  us  to  ine  needs  of  the 
'  public  to  which  we  owe  our  thanks,  not 
only  for  its  continued  endorsement  oi 
our  product, but  for  the  patriotic  patience 
it  has  shown  durinq  the  period  when  all 
UNDEKV/OODS  were  devoted  to 
the  necessities  of  war. 

Underwood  Typewriters  arc  again 
available  io  the  commercial  icoi^d 


L  transpoutat.on  Underwood  T\^pewi-itcr  Company  ino 
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ivras^ 


g 


THE  bosom  is  hinged  to  the  body 
of  the  shirt ;  it  gives  but  never 
creases,  bulges,  or  rises  up  out  of  the 
waistcoat ;  smart,  comfortable,  good 
fitting  and  very  highly  tailored. 
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Clttftt,  Peabody  ^  Co.,  Inc.,  Makers 


Troy,  Neio  York 


7i(ysr- 


XCH3J< 


I    TEACH 


yMm//r/J7/j^rM 


BY    MAll- 


1  won  Worlti'H  First  Prize*  for  l>*»Ht  ooursol 
III  IN-iiiniiiiHhl|>.  Undcrmy  guidance  you  can) 
bcrom«  on  expert  pL>nmaa.-  Am  piacintr  many  of  my 
•tudL-ntfl  fts  instrurlurs  in  cotDmercJnl  coIk'Rcsat  high 
salaries.  If  you  wi«h  to  bocomr  a  bnt^r  penman,  writo 
me.  I  will  send  voq  FtU'.K  one  of  mv  Favorite  Pens 
and  •  copy  of  iho  liaosumcruui  Juumui.     VVrite  t<<(.ay. 

C-  W.liausom,    37*  Eshcx  J3lde.,Knn.sasCity,>Io, 


Bemoan, 


Comics.  Cartoons,  Conimcri'tal, 
Nfwsoapvr  n<'«l  Maj,'H7.iiie  Illu:  - 
trnMnK.  I'listcl  Cniyim  l*<.>r- 
TrnttH  ;tnf1  Kn-^liions.  By  Mall  or 
Locnl  Classes.  Wriufoi  t.-nu-* 

nil.'  \s-\.  ..f  •ujiM-.-H-fuI  Mt,..'.-ntr,. 

AssociatcH  Art  Studios 
7  A  Flatiron  Biug.,  New  York 


FOR 
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OF  BRAINS 


t(5AR5 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


**By  all  means  keep  your 
child  in  school" 

C'lNG  in  the  rifcht  school  Kroup  develops  gelf- 
rrlinncc  in  a  young  Rirl  or  boy.     A  school 
known    for    its  thorough    preparation  cares 
(or  the  whole  rhild.     Punclualitv,  concentration. 
intcRrity   are  ns  carefully   inculcated  as  reading 
and  arithmetic. 

The  child  who  is  not  received  or  retained 
brcauar  he  is  unwilling  to  observe  the  rules  of 
the  school  will  not  be  well-trained  for  the  con- 
structive tasks  in  the  years  ahead. 

Sometimes  the  child  is  not  placed  in  the  right 
group  at  the  beginning.  Care  is  exercised  in 
the  admission  of  a  school  to  Tht  Literary  Digest 
pages.  Perhaps  we  can  aid  you  in  finding  the 
right  school  for  yoi;r  child. 

THE  LfTERARY  DIGEST  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 


HANDY 
.  BOXES 


A  lot  cf  Dcnnjson  "handics 
under  one  roof—  ta^s.  glue 
paste,  labels,  cliptv  etc. 

Proper  ^\t\  tor  orderly  man 
or  u'oinan. 

10.000  £>ciiiii>o»i  dca.\erf  seU  them 

Write  to  Ocnnlson.  Dcpt.  J,  Fr.iniingtianl,  Mass, 
(or    •The  Handy  Booh.' 


What  Next  ? 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

i;v  A<-liille.s  Koso.  M.I).       nrt.  $1.00;    hv  mnil.  J)  .08. 
VI;nk  a  WAG.NALLS  t  OMI'A.NY.  IMibs..  .N'KW  YOHK 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like' 


TRALJl^VAMK 


On  Sale 
Everv>*'hrrc 


nn   Herbert    . 

laieirton 

London. 

Smokin^Mixture 


Sarr.pJC  upori  rOViJi-i' 

FaJk  Tobacco  Co.  1790  Uradwtiy.  Afewlodc. 


and  alleviating  suffering  in  Russia, 
where,  it  is  claimed,  l."j,()00,000  per- 
sons are  threatened  with  starvation 
this  winter. 

December  9. — The  Berlin  correspondent  of 
tlie  Cologne  Gazette  reports  that  the 
German  Government  has  recognized 
the  Repul)lic  of  Esthonia,  one  of  the 
Russian  Baltic  provinces. 

On  arri\ang  in  London  the  Dutch 
Minister  to  Petrograd  declares  that 
when  he  left  that  city  the  "situation 
was  one  of  utter  starvation  and  most 
of  the  people  hardly  knew  how  to  exist 
through  the  following  day." 

FOREIGN 

December  4. — A  dispatch  from  Biieuoa 
Aires  states  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  informed  Peru  that  she 
may  count  upon  the  friendly  approval 
of  the  United  States  in  efforts  to  obtain 
the  plebiscite  in  tiie  provinces  of 
Tacna  and  Arica. 

Santiago  reports  an  earthquake  in  nqrtk- 
frn     Chile,   destroying    Vallenar 


and 


ern  »^nne.  aestroymg  v  aiienar  ana 
wrecking  10  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  at 
Copiapo. 

Decernber  5. — The  First  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty  states  that  during 
the  war  2,475  British  ships  were  sunk 
with  their,  crews  aboard  and  3.147 
were  sunk  and  their  crews  left  adrift. 
The  total  casualties  in  the  merchant 
marine  service  exceeded  15,000  men. 

Paris  reports  the  Ministers  of  Justice 
and  the  Interior  declaring  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  martial  law  in  force 
in  FVancc  because  of  the  recrudescence 
of  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  certain 
districts. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  the 
United  States  has  informed  Chile  and 
Peru  that  it  is  of  "absolute  necessity" 
thit  they  adjust  their  differences 
amicably. 

In  a  speech  at  Dundee  Winston  Churchill, 
Minister  of  Munitions,  announces  that 
the  British  Government  has  decided 
upon  the  nationalization  of  the  railways. 

London  reports  fourteen  women  among 
the  candidates  for  Parliament  nominated 
yesterdaj'. 

Decemlier  6. — An  official  statement  issued 
in  London  gives  British  merchant 
tonnage  losses  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  October  31  last  as  !).();n,S2S. 
New  construction  in  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  same  period  was 
4,342,296  tons,  530.000  tons  were  pur- 
chased abroad,  and  enemy  tonnage 
captured  was  716,,320,  making  the  net 
loss  3,443,012  tons. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London 
DdUii  Express  wires  that  the  Germans 
are  building  an  airplane  and  Zeppelin 
for  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  in  July 
next. 

A  Peking  cable  states  that  the  American, 
British,  French,  and  Japanese  Ministers 
have  presented  President  Hsu  Shin- 
chang  with  a  memorandum  expressing 
grave  concern  over  the  continued  civil 
strife  in  China  and  the  wish  of  the  as- 
sociated governments  to  encourage  the 
efforts  of  both  sides  for  reconciliation. 

Santiago  reports  Ambassador  Shea  hand- 
ing to  President  Sanfuent(>s  a  message 
from  President  Wilson  offering  media- 
tion in  the  question  of  the  i)rovinces  of 
Tacna  and  Arica.  I^esident  San- 
fuentes  said  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  people  of  Chile  wished  for  war, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  controversy 
could  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

December  9. — Manchester  reports  a  strike 
of  100.000  cotton-spinners  for  a  40  per 
cent,  increase  in  current  wages. 

A  London  dispatch  says  a  company  has     ■ 


Thf   lAtorarv  Di^f^f   for   [hrr^rnhfr  L'l.    I'HH  .>7 


Regular  old  "HE" 
Christmas  hand-out ! 

'^^^HIS  pippin-of-a-pound-package  of  Prince 
\A^  Albert  tobacco — the  classy  crystal  glass 
humidor  all  radiant  in  yuletide  finery — 
looks  like  a  thousand  dollar  Liberty  Bond 
perched-on-a-pedestal  as  cymbals  sound  for  the 
curtain's  rise  Christmas  morning!  It's  the  big- 
best-bet  for  the  Ace-High-Party  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  the  deal ! 

fl  Talk  about  inan-gihs !  Boy  how-dy !  If  he 
gets  an  inkling  of  what's  up  he'll  kick  off  the 
coverlids  at  crack-o-day  and  make  a  speed  dive 
for  first  whacks  that'll  scorch  the  banister  rail- 
ing I     Sure! 

((  For,  a  gift  of  a  pound  of  Prince  Albert  gets 
closer  to  a  smoking  man  than  anything  you  can 
figure  on  I  Turns  on  such  scuttles-of-sunshine 
all  day  Christmas,  and  keeps  him  jimmy-pipe- 
joy'us  many  days  thereafter!  Because,  P.  A. 
hits  his  taste  and  cuts  loose  new  smoke  high 
spots!  Just  puts  a  capital  S  on  Smokesatisfac- 
tion  seven  days  out  of  every  week ! 


NiNCE 

^  Copyright  1918  by  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


the 


national 
Christmas 
joy  smoke 


CJ(  Prince  Albert  is  as  cool  as  an  iced  cucumber. 
No  stung-tongue  comebacks  with  P,  A. !  It  can't 
bite  or  parch!  Our  exclusive  patented  process 
cuts  out  bite  and  parch !  He  can  smoke  to  beat 
the  old  band — and  then  some  ! 

<!  Get  on  the  trail  of  this  festal  P.  A.  package — 
all  equipped  w^ith  a  Merry  Christmas  tag  ready 
for  your  pen  —  before  the  "all  gone"  gloom  sign 
stares  you  in  the  face !  You'll  be  disappointed 
sure  as  shooting  if  you  don't  get  busy — quick  f 

<1|  Or,  maybe,  you'll  take  a  fancy  to  Prince  Albert 
in  the  handsome  pound  or  half  pound  tin  humi- 
dors. Mighty  clever,  too !  And.  then  there  are 
the  tidy  red  tins  and  the  toppy  red  bags,  so  popu- 
lar, and  so  handy  for  smokers.  Remember  just 
how^  close  Christmas  is — and  don't  slip!  Get 
yours  before  the  day's  done!  And,  that'll 
be  off  your  mind ! 

Albert 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 
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To  Meet 
Post-war  Conditions 

Now  is  the  period  of  readjustment.  Such  a  time  brings  into 
greatest  emphasis  the  broad  usefulness  of  the  giant  industrial 
power  —  Electricity.  Its  applications  are  apparent  in  almost 
every  phase  of  reconstruction  work. 

Labor  Problems:  Electricity  provides  comforts  and  conven- 
iences which  improve  working  conditions  and  the  general 
health  and  morale  of  workers.  It  is  an  aid  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  individual — it  secures  material  increase  in  output 
and  continuity  of  performance. 

Expansion:  Skillful,  scientific  application  of  electrical  power  is 
a  means  of  securing  maximum  flexibility  in  the  modern 
manufacturing  plant.  Motor  drive  permits  plant  exten.>-ion 
unit  by  unit  with  minimum^  initial  costs,  installation  delays, 
labor  demands,  and  with  a  fixed  control  of  overhead. 

Retrenchment:  Immediate  and  far-reaching  economies  can 
be  secured  by  electrifying  and  modernizing  a  manufacturing 
plant.  Electricity  is  measured  by  a  meter  and  paid  for  as 
used — it  is  never  the  twenty-four-hour  overhead  which  the 
steam  plant  must  always  lie.  For  power,  heat  and  light 
and  in  a  multitude  of  scientific  applicati'-ns,  electricity  is  a. 
force  for  maximum  returns  from  minimum  pay  rolls. 

Experts  To  Advise  You 


I  OU  R. electrical  engineer-is  ready, 
to  show  you  koio  to  use  electricity. 
The  central  station  represemative 
can  place  at  your  dispo.-al  valuable 
experience  and  cost  data.  Your 
architect  will  uuide  \ouin  conform- 
ing your  i)uilding  plans  to  the  best 
use  of  electrical  equipment. 

And  the  electrical  dealer  and  qual- 
ified electrical  contractor  will  sup- 
ply ilie  equipment  and  make  the 
installation. 

The  co-operation  of  these  men 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  can 
cost  you  little  and  may  prove  im- 
mensely profitable. 


It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  quality  in  electrical  equipment 
and  installations  is  not  merely  desir- 


able, but  miiai..  .Thei;e-^can  Ijeno 
compromise  in  things  electrical;  they 
must  be  right. 

Insulaied  wire  is  the  basis  of 
every  installation  and  Ilabirshaw  is 
the  standardized,  time-tested  insu- 
lated wire. 

Habirshaw  wire  is  made  to  meet 
fully  every  demand  of  electric  trans- 
mission, with  an  ample  factor  of 
safety.  The  Kitest  advancts  of  sci- 
entific and  lechnicalkiiow  edge  have 
been  applied  to  the  manufaciuie  of 
Habirshaw  wire.  It  has  been  a 
leader  since  the  beginning  of  the 
electrical  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  today  marks  the  high 
point  of  insulated  wire  quality. 

Require  that  all  materials  of  an 
installation  equal  Habirshaw  in 
q'lality.  and  you  will  secure  continu- 
ouseleciricalserviceandsatisfaction. 


FormorethanJOyears— practically  from  thebeginningof  the  electrical  industry— 

HABIRSHAW 

'Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire 

has  been  accepted  as  the  standard  of  quality  all  over  the  tvorld 


Habirsliaw  Wire  Maimlacturcd  by 
The  Habirshaw  I'.lrclric  Cabtt  C*. 

INCORPORATCO 

10  East  4}rd  Street,  New  York 


H.ibirshiw  Cojr  Wire  Distriboted  by 
fVesltm  EIrclric  Comfiaiiy 

INCORPORATED 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Citle« 


been  formed  to  finance  the  siu-vey  of 
an  aerial  route  from  Australia  to 
London  Vjy  way  of  Sydney  and  Port 
Said. 

A  message  from  Lima  states  that  the 
Peruvian  Government  accepts  the 
proffered  mediation  of  the  United 
States  and  Argentina  in  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  with  Chile. 

December  10. — A  Christiania  dispatch 
states  that  the  Nobel  Committee  has 
resolved  not  to  award  a  Nobel  peace 
prize  this  year. 

DOMESTIC 

December  4. — General  Pershing's  report 
on  the  operations  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  up  to  November 
20  pays  supreme  tribute  to  the  patience 
under  hardships,  heroism,  and  un- 
flinching spirit  of  officers  and  men, 
whose  "deeds  are  immortal  and  have 
earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of  our 
country." 

Clarence  Mackay,  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company,  brings  suit 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  in  New 
York  to  enjoin  the  Postmaster-General 
from  carrying  out  his  claim  that  he  has 
assumed  coutrol  of  the  company's 
ocean  cables. 

Estimates  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
show  that  between  300,000  and  'AryO,- 
000  deaths  from  influenza  and  pneu- 
monia have  occurred  among  the  civil- 
ian population  and  20,000  in  the 
Army  camps  in  the  country  since 
September  15. 

Secretary  Daniels  issues  an  order  for 
the  resumption  of  recruiting  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  EnUstments  will  be 
for  four  years  and  there  is  no  hmit  to 
the  number  of  men  to  be  accepted. 

The  Labor  party  platform  adopted  by  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  is  adopted 
by  the' "National  Non-Partizan  League 
at  a,  meeting  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Amalgamation  of  the  marine  cable  system 
of.  the  Western  JJnion  and  Commercial 
Cable  companies  is  authorized  by  the 
Postmaster-General. 

Permanent  organization  of  the  Army  has 
been  deferred  for  consideration  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
Secretary  Baker  state-s  in  his  aniuial 
report,  because  "the  military  needs  of 
the  United  States  can  not  be  i>rudently 
assessed  until  that  Conference  shall 
have  determined  the  future  inttTiia- 
tional  relations  of  the  world." 

December  5. — The  Reconstruction  Con- 
ference at  Atlantic  City,  which  is  at- 
tended by  several  thousand  I)usiness 
men  representing  all  im])ortant  indus- 
tries in  the  country,  favors  a  jirograni 
for  the  democratization  of  industry  by 
an  internal  process  of  evolution  which 
will  promote  harmony  between  cajiital 
and  labor. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  t«'lls  th(>  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  through  con- 
tract cancellations  the  War  Depart- 
ment expects  to  save  approximately 
S7,2.")0,(KK).(KH)  of  the  .•?24.2S1,()0().()0() 
voted  by  Congress  for  the  Army  during 
the  war. 

The  New  York  Chatnb(>r  of  Comni(>rce 
adopts  a  resolution  favoring  closer  as- 
sociation   of     wage-<nirners,    nuinagers, 
•and   capitalists   in   all   large   industrial 
establishments. 

Government  ownership  of  all  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  is  recommended  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Postmaster  -  General 
issued  in  Washington. 

In  its  annual  report  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  opjM)ses  the  return 
of  railways  to  the  old  systetii  of  com-, 
petition  and  suggests  a  ])artial  merger 


J 
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under  some    sort  of    government  n;^;- 
ulation. 

Decern h(!r  0. — The  nomination  of  Hepre- 
sentative  Carter  (J lass  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  which  was  announced 
December  5,  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  without  objofitioir. 

An  official  statement  sul)mitted  to  the 
House  Naval  (Committee  says  the 
American  Navy  will  number  1,291  ves- 
sels, includinfif  forty  battle-ships  an<l 
32S)  destroyers,  on  July  1,  1020. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  issues  an  ap- 
peal to  the  workcirs  of  tlie  country  to 
refrain  from  a  nation-wide  strike  as  a 
protest  aj^ainst  the  case  of  Thomas  J. 
Mooney. 

Mayor  Hylan  vetoes  the  curfew  ordinance 
passed  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Aldermen  to  keep  boys  and  girls  under 
sixteen  off  the  streets  after  9  p.m. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigations 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  gives 
sensational  lists  of  persons  connected 
with  German  propaganda  to  the  Senate 
Committee  which  is  investigating  the 
brewers  and  proi)agandists. 

Albert  Paul  Fricke,  an  American  citizen, 
and  Lieut.-Com.  Hermann  Wessels, 
alias  Carl  Roediger,  of  the  Imperial 
German  Navy,  arc  indicted  for  treason 
by  the  Federal  grand  jury  in  New  York. 

December  7. — Evidence  connecting  a  dozen 
more  men  and  nine  organizations  with 
the  paid  German  propaganda  in  this 
country  is  presented  to  the  Senate 
Committee  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  Deputy  State  Attorney-General 
reveals  the  scheme  of  German  propa- 
gandists to  purchase  an  influential 
newspaper  in  New  York. 

Speaking  before  the  Brooklyn  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  William  C.  Redfield, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, predicts  grave  complications 
should  this  country  plunge  into  a  race 
for  foreign  trade. 

Britain  Day,  appointed  for  the  promotion 
of  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  is  signalized  in  New 
York  by  cable  messages  from  King 
George,  Minister  Balfour,  General 
Pershing,  and  other  prominent  men 
expressing  the  hope  of  continued  amity 
between  the  two  nations. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  receives  word  by 
wireless  from  President  Wilson  that 
his  resignation  as  Director-General 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
had  been  accepted. 

December  8. — In  his  annual  report  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Daniels  gives  a 
glowing  account  of  the  heroic  deeds  of 
the  United  States  marines  and  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  American 
Navy  during  the  war. 

December  9. — The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigations  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  tells  the  Senate  committee  that 
the  policies  of  the  Hearst  i)apers,  which 
had  been  considered  j)ro-German  and 
anti-British  before  the  United  Stati's 
entered  tiie  war,  continued  "very 
questionable"  for  some  time  after- 
ward. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers'  Association  at  Atlantic 
City  urges  the  return  of  the  railroads 
to  their  private  owners,  but  witii  a 
certain  amount  of  Federal  supervision, 
and  the  enlistnu>nt  of  (\ingressional 
aid  in  fighting  the  fraudulent  securities 
evil. 

!Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago  allows  the 
ordinance  passed  by  the  City  C\)uncil 
prohibiting  the  display  of  the  red  Hag 
to  become  a.  law  without,  his  signature. 

Under  the  will  of  Capt.  Joseph  Kaphael 


cyyCeets  the  ^Approval  ofzJhten 


Pipes,  $1  to  $25 

Cigar  and  Cigarette  Holders, 

35c  to  $10 


IN  the  tobacconist''s  shop  the 
very  finest  pipes,  cigar  and 
cigarette  holders  are  stamped 
with  that  word  of  approval  — 
Kcdmanol.  EccauiC  it  is  used  for 
mouthpieces  on  the  bcrt  stock 
Redmanol  has  come  to  stand  for 
quality.  It  is  man'made  amber, 
strong,  beautiful,  flawless,  re?  cm' 
bling  Nature's  product  in  all  its 
beauty  of  coloring,  excelling  it  in 
durability.  Odorless,  tasteless, 
non-inflammable  and  unbrcak' 
able,  Redmanol  is  truly  the  ideal 
mouthpiece.  The  touch  of  in' 
dividuality  which  surrounds  the 
hand'cut  Redmanol  mouthpiece 
is  appreciated  by  persons  of  dis' 
cernment.  When  selecting  gilts 
for  the  smoker  let  Redmanol  be 
your  choice.  Leading  tobacco' 
nists  ever>'Avhere  sell  Redmanol. 


Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Redmanol 


The  Man- Made  Amber 
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r^  "Hurry  up,  Jack.you'i-^;^ 
I  -N  missing' lots  of 'fun! ' 


Ws' 


I  EN  young  people  get  together  for  a 
Jollification,  cards  make  the  best  kind 
of  entertainment.  Everyone  joins  in — 
there  are  no  wallflowers.  Cards  give  clean,  healthy, 
animated  amusement  at  almost  no  expense. 


BICYCLE'**™*' 


CARDS 


add 
they 
sivc 
CON 


to  the  pleasure,  because  the\-  speed  uj)  play.  They  are  so  well  finished 
shuffle,  slip  and  deal  quickly  and  without  error.  They  are  so  inexpen- 
you  can  always  keep  a  fresh  deck  on  hand  for  impromptu  affairs. 
(;RF.S.S  playing  cards  arc  de  luxo  d'^cks.   J^rt  back?,  gold  edges. 

Send  for  this  book  il^if^^Sm^ 

Kules  of  Card  Games."    Correct  rules  for  300 
Kames.     asopag's.     Answers  every  question. 
Sent  postpaid  for  20c  in  stamps.  Itlustraled  a:  -   / 
alog  of  all  kinds  of  cards  and  card  supplhs  frei . 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Company 

Dept.  C-8.  Cincinnati.  U.  S.  .\.  Windsor.  Can. 


LONG  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By  I'earee  Kintzinfr.  Ml).  Simple,  sane  advice  by  a 
physician  of  lonsrstunrtinK.  l~mo.  ?l.(V't;  bv  mail.SlilO. 
FUNK  &  WA(.N.\LLS  ( OMPANV.  Pubs..  NRW  YORK 


INVENTORS 


\\  liu  (l(<i!e  Ui  -I  LUii-  pati-nt  should 
write  for  our  guide  book.  "How  To 
Got  \"our  P.itcnt.'*  St'nd  model  or  sketch  and  description 
and  wp  will  sivf  our  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature  free. 
RiiKlo'.ph  iS:  Co..  Ocpt.  171,  Wa-hington,  D.  C" 


Facilitating 
America's 
Commerce 

npHE  development  of  American 
commerce  following  the  return 
of  peace  will  be  materially  aided  by 
acceptances.  The  use  of  accept- 
ances means  added  efficiency  and 
economy  in    commercial   banking. 

Commercial  Banking  Practice 

A  New  Commerce  Book) 

A  compilation  of  the  law,  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  acceptances  is  presented 
in  our  new  book  now  ready  for  distribution. 

National  Bank  of  Cominerce  in  New\ork 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  over 
$45,000,000 


De  Lamar,  who  died  December  1, 
the  medical  departments  of  Harvard, 
Columbia,  and  Johns  Hopkins  universi- 
ties are  to  get  about  $7,000,000  for  the 
study  and  teaehing  of  the  origin,  cause, 
and  prevention  of  disease. 

December  10. — Following  a  wireless  re- 
quest from  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall  presides  over  a  Cabinet 
meeting,  the  first  incident  of  the  kind 
on  record.  In  assuming  the  chair,  he 
said:  "I  am  here  informally  and  per- 
'  sonally;  I  am  not  undertaking  to 
exercise  any  official  duty  or  function." 

More  e\-idence  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Hearst  papers  is  presented  to  the  Senate 
committee  M'hich  is  investigating  the 
brewers  and  German  propaganda. 

The  House  of  Representatives  orders  an 
investigation  of  the  National  Security 
League  of  New  York  and  similar  or- 
ganizations and  their  alleged  charges 
affecting  the  loyalty  of  members  of 
Congress. 

Richard  M.  Hm-d.  of  the  American  De- 
fense Society,  issues  a  warning  to 
ci\Tlians  and  uniformed  men  to  beware 
of  concerted  attempts  to  break  up 
Allied  unity  "in  this  period  of  diplo-. 
matic  stress." 

A  bill  providing  for  government  regula- 
tion of  the  meat-packing  industry  is 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Chairman 
Sims  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shows  the  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1918  was  S2.9S2,226.23S. 
The  total  of  the  merchandise  export 
trade  Avas  $5,928,285,641  and  of  the 
import  trade  $2,946,059,403. 

Vice-Admiral  Oleaves  gives  out  figures 
showing  that  of  the  entire  armv  of 
2,079.880  taken  over  the  seas  46}  4 
per  cent,  were  carried  in  American 
.ships,  48J2  per  cent,  in  British,  and  the 
rest  in  French  and  Italian  \  essels. 

The  convention  of  the  Investment 
Bankers'  Association  goes  on  record 
squarely  opposed  to  public  ownership 
of  railroads  and  in  favor  of  an  early 
return  to  private  ownership  under  im- 
proved methods  of  regulation. 


The  Winning  Side. — Maj.  Earlwood 
Dawson,  of  his  Majesty's  Forces,  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  an  American  Red- 
Cross  worker  in  England,  tells  an  incident 
illustrative  of  England's  faith  in  the 
Americans. 

An  English  priAate  had  captured  a 
German  captain.  Tommy  marched  his 
])risoner  into  headquarters  with  the  air  of 
a  major-general  on  parade  and  stood  wait- 
ing for  his  turn  to  deliver  over  his  captive. 

The  German  captain  smirked  disdain- 
fully, glanced  about  the  tent,  and  hissed  at 
Tommy,  "  You  stujiid  English,  you  dink 
dat  you  vill  vin  dis  var.  Veil.  I  tell  you 
dot  you  von't,  for  ve  haf  the  German  Goit 
on  our  side." 

"  That's  all  right,  old  boy,"  replied 
Tommy  promptly,  "  we've  got  the  Yanks 
on  ours." — Red  Cross  Press  Service. 


The  Pikers  Suffer. — "  Who  is  that  poor 
fellow  with  the  guards  watching  him?  " 
asked  the  visitor  to  the  penitentiary. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  desperate  criminal,"  re- 
plied the  warden.  "  He  is  doing  twenty 
years.    He  -wTecked  a  train." 

"  And  who  is  that  trusty  who  seems  to 
have  so  many  privileges?  "  asked  the 
visitor. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  financier,"  replied  the 
warden.  "  He  is  doing  two  years.  He 
wrecked  a  railroad." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  ilecidc  qu<;»tiona  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  llie  !•  unk  &  \V agnails  New  Standard  Uictionarj' 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

J/i"i(li-rs  will  I  Ic'iso  hi'or  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  he  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"O  A.  R.."  Oonwav,  Ark.— "  Kindly  give  us 
the  author  of  the  (iiiotation,  'Tho  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world."  " 

The  entire  quotation  roads — 

"They  say  that  man  is  rniphty. 
He  froVoriis  land  and  sea, 
He  wields  a  mighty  .sccipter 

O'er  lesser  i)owers  that  be; 

But  a  mi<j;ht,ier  power  and  stronger 

Man  from  his  throne  has  hurled. 

For  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  _ 

Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world. 

— Wm.  Ross  Wallace— lV/ia<  Rules  the  World. 

"H.  .1.  P.."  Columbia.  Tenn. — "What  is  the 
rule  for  the  use  of  tho  terminations  -able  and  -ible/" 

The  rule  is:  -able  is  used  after  verb-stems  ending 
In  a-;  -ible  is  a  suffix  of  Latin  adjectives  from 
Latin  stems  not  a  stems.  It  {-ble)  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  -able  of  other  English  adjectives;  as, 
edible,  from  Latin  edere,  =  eat-able. 

"S.  R.  O..  Jr.,"  Hope.  Ark. — "WTiy  does  the 
Secretary  of  State  sign  his  name  'Lansing'  to 
official  "communications  sent  to  other  nations 
without  attaching  his  title  or  initials?" 

The  Secretary  of  State  merely  follows  the 
custom  established  by  his  predecessors. 

"H.  M.  S.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Is  it  correct,  if 
the  last  letter  of  a  word  is  '  t '  and  the  first  of  the 
next  word  is  '  y .'  to  \mite  these  two  letters  to  sound 
like  'ch'  in  'chop,'  as,  'Can't  you,'  'Don't  you,' 
etc.?" 

Glides  occvir  in  colloquial  English  speech 
according  to  tho  rapidity  with  which  words  are 
spoken.  Careful  enunciation  eliminates  them 
and  they  are  seldom  or  never  heard  in  formal 
utterance.  Hence,  they  should  be  avoided 
as  tending  to  break  down  letter  values. 

"R.  H.  T.."  Hillsboro.  Ohio.— "  Kindly  teU  me 
what  is  meant  by  'Italia  Irredenta.'" 

The  definition  of  irredentist  is  "One  of  a  party 
formed  in  Italy  about  1878  to  secure  the  incorpor- 
ation with  that  country  of  regions  Italian  in 
speech  and  race,  notably  tho  people  of  the  dis- 
trict around  Trieste  and  Trent  in  Austria.  Nice  in 
France.  Corsica,  and  Malta,  but  subject  to  other 
governments.  Such  regions  are  called  Italia 
irredenta,  or  'Unredeemed  Italy.'" 

"H.  E.  K.,"  Corydon,  Iowa. — "Could  you 
pive  me  information  as  to  the  reUgion  Robespierre 
caused  to  be  adopted  in  France  in  1794?" 

The  religion  which  Robespierre  set  up  was 
simply  the  worship  of  the  Supremo  Being,  as 
opposed  to  Catholicism  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
the  atheism  of  Herbert  on  the  other. 

"M.  E.  S.."  Baltimore,  Md.— "Is  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  lieutenant  levtimant  or  lutenant?" 

In  American  usage  generally  lieutenant  is  pro- 
nounced liu-ten'anl  (iu  as  eu  in  feud,  c  as  in  get, 
a  as  in  final).  In  British  usage,  lef-ten'ant  (e's 
as  in  get,  a  as  in  final)  predominates. 

"F.  D.  S.."  Sanford.  Fla. — "Please  inform  mo 
if  there  is  such  a  body  of  water  as  the  '  Sargasso 
Sea,'  or  is  it  only  a  mythical  spot  existing  only 
in  the  sailor's  imagination?" 

Sargasso  sea  is  defined  as  "a  region  of  tho 
North  Atlantic  ocean,  between  latitude  16°  and 
38°  N.  and  longitude  ;iO°  and  ."SO"  W..  where  some 
Of  tho  surface  is  covered  with  floating  gulf-weed." 

"A.  C.  B.."  Pontiac,  111. — "I  notice  two  spell- 
ings of  a  very  common  word,  i.e.,  pajarnas  and 
pu.innias.  What  auttiority  is  there  for  two 
spellings  in  English  if  tho  word  is  derived  from 
one  Hindu  word  or  root?  If.  in  your  judgment 
both  spellings  have  become  authorized,  are 
thoy  botli  philological  and  why?  Which  is,  or 
should  be,  preferred?" 

Pajamas  is  the  preferred  form  in  this  country, 
and  pyjamas  in  England.  In  transliterating 
Oriental  words,  there  is  often  little  clioice  among 
several  forms  having  i)ractically  the  same  sound. 
Down  to  tho  middle  of  the  ninetoenth  century  there 
were  half  a  dozen  variant  forms  of  "pajamas." 

"E.  L.."  Spring  Valley.  Minn.— "  Plea.se  tell 
me  the  difTerenoo  between  KtilciUc  and  Triple 
Alliance." 

Tho  Triple  Entente  included  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Rus.sia;  the  Triple  Alliance  com- 
prised Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
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PAMA5KEENE 

Khaki    Service    Ou-tfit 

There's  a  "get-there"  quahty  in  American  ways — 
a  punch,  an  "edpe,"  hke  the  edge  of  the  famous 
GEM  Blade  that  gct.s  there  when  a  soldier  or 
sailor  want.s  a  quick,  comfortahle,  smooth  shave. 
The  little  GEM  Khaki  Service  Outfit 
is  the  constant  companion  ot  our  hoys  hoth 
here  and  ahroad — compact,  lipht-weipht,  depend- 
able, durable — wins  out  everywhere  on  its  merits 


L. 


Brighten  his 
Holidays  wit/i 
a  GEM 


Complete 
Compact 


»1.00 


GEM 

Outfit 

Complete 
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Ontlit  with  TrfBch  Mirror  $1.3S 

Add  50c  to  iifror« 
pi  II I  s.  for  Ciiniida 


Gem  Cuilery  Company,  Int.  New  York 

anacUn  tr.ncli.  591  St.  aibtnne  M..  W.,  Moril^l 
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January 
Investments 

At  Unusually 
Low  Prices 

DENOMINATIONS 

noo-5500-nooo 

RATES 

6^%  to  8% 

We  offer  a  carefully  se- 
lected list  of  well-secured 
investments  available  in 
maturities  from  I  to  20 
years. 

They  are  in  every  case 
secured  by  industries  which 
have  proved  their  stability 
during  the  past  unsettled 
conditions  and  which  are 
absolutely  essential  at.  all 
times. 

Prices  of  securities  are 
steadily  rising  toward  nor- 
mal levels  and  we  suggest 
that  you  take  advantage  of 
present  low  prices  to  secure 
a  large  income  return  for 
several  years.  Act  at  once 
by  sending  for  Booklet  No. 
1019R. 

Peabody, 
Houghleling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED    1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago,  111. 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 
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<yo  Minnesota  Farm  Mort^fatfes 


j,:liMl  to  SKI.imu  — ,m-h  ltHp,„|y,  iMTsi.nnllv  inv.-stiKnte.l 
l.y  rxT)iTts  with  !:■  j.-.u  k  ixpi-rii-ncc-  in  apprAisiiii;  Minni>- 
sota  furmn.  (  Iiisscd  nni-.n^r  m.wt  dcsirnblf-  investments. 
Wrilr  rc.rrr.i-nnh.«iMi|.tj.,!il,."K.'irmMortir«irc.)<nirnal." 

TRAOB  &  MANTZ  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
261   McKnlKhl  Buildlns  Minneapolis 

mV§^/B£AQt1    COTTAGES 

Kcstrictol  rouidc'iitiul  resort  near  f;itiioii>  BolIcairGolf  Links. 
Auto  service  to  St.  PctcrsburK.  I'lirnishcd  Cottages — all 
city  conxcnicnces — J,<oo  to  $6oo.  SrhooK.  Surf  Bathing, 
Moating.  Sea  KimkK  Tampa  OHli-c,  C:rnZENS  BANK 
HI,I>G.  St.  Petvrsbtiril  OIHcc.  POINSETTIA  HOTEL 
I)LD(;.     r-Or  lllii'ir;,t.fl  l-<-lil<r  :i(|<lr.-   - 

FLORIDA   BEACH    DEV.    CO..  Box  O,  Indian  Rocks,  Fia. 


s 


VjoldDond 

^100- $500- $1,000 

S-cured  In  ne\i  M<-t[upolit.iii  lire- 
proof  Apart  nient  KiiildiiiK  (30 
apartmint-)  in  .Xllanta,  Giorijia, 
ne.'ir  crntrr  ol  business,  district, 
ted  annital  income,  S^o.ooo. 
inaturing  annually;  interest  pay- 
ini-;iiinually. 

MILLER  .SERVICE  safeguards. 
s  of  bond  buyer>  carefully  super- 
I'rce  from  normal  Federal  la- 
a^  tip  to  ^'\  . 

A^k  for  bnok'et 
MlI.t.Ek     SEKllCF." 
d  dr^rriplnr  "Circular  r_^S." 

L.  Miller  Sc  Company 


10l<>  Iliinr.  BIdtf.,  Atlanta.  Oa. 
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AS   TO   THE   POSSIBILITIES   OF  A 

RETURN  OF  PROSPERITY 

IN  EUROPE 

IX  one  of  the  monthly  bulletins  issued 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  has  just  been  disfust  the  press- 
ing problem  of  reeonstruetion  in  Europe. 
The  main  trend  of  the  discussion  Avas 
optimistic — that  is,  the  A^-riter  looked 
forward  with  some  confidence  to  a  speedy 
recovery  in  most  Entente  countries  and 
to  future  prosperity.  At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  overlook  certain  pessimistic 
Aiews,  more  or  less  current,  as  to  these 
countries  being  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
liecause  .so  much  capital  has  been  wasted, 
and  so  great  a  mortgage  has  been  placed 
upon  national  incomes  in  the  form  of 
indebtedness,  that  they  are  necessarily 
"reduced  to  a  condition  of  poverty  from 
which  they  will  be  long  in  recovering." 
Under  these  conditions,  it  has  been 
sometimes  held  that  "nobody  will  be 
able  to  buy  anything  and  industry  will 
be  prostrate." 

The  crater  of  the  bulletin  believes  this 
theory  to  be  "essentially  the  same  as  the 
one  very  commonly  held  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  that  the  conflict  must  of  ne- 
cessitj'  be  short  because  the  expendi- 
tures were  so  great  that  they  could 
not  ])e  long  continued."  Money,  it  was 
then  held,  could  not  possibly  be  "raised 
to  keep  the  treasuries  going  more  than  a 
few  months."  Something,  however,  was 
wrong  about  that  theory,  "for  after  four 
years  of  war  all  of  the  gOAernments  were 
spending  money  at  a  higher  rate  than  at 
any  i)revious  time,  and  the  war  did  not 
come  to  an  end  for  want  of  money."  Why 
this  could  be  he  then  explains: 

"The  error  in  that  theory  was  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  expenditures  would  come 
from  a  reservoir  of  pre\  iously  stored-up 
wealth,  which  would  soon  be  exhausted, 
but  we  see  now  that  the  expenditures  upon 
the  war,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of 
things  produced  from  day  to  day  while 
the  war  was  going  on.  All  wealth  at  last 
is  in  the  form  of  property  or  goods  of  some 
kind.  The  only  wealth-destruction  that 
lakes  place  is  of  property,  and  it  gi^  es  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  losses  to  tliink  of  them 
in  terms  of  property  than  to  think  of  tliem 
in  terms  of  money.  If  a  country  is  pro- 
ducing as  much  as  it  is  consuming  or 
destroying  it  is  not  getting  worse  otT.  It 
may  be  consuming  what  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
fuiiuilating.  but  this  occurs  even  in  time 
of  peace,  and  is  another  jji-oposition. 

"The  truth  is  that  during  the  war  the 
energies  of  the  belligerent  countries  were 
<'oncentrated  upon  producing  a  stream  of 
sui)plies  and  equipment  for  the  war.  all 
of  which  were  swallowed  up  and  disaj)- 
l)eared.  That  was  economic  Avaste  truly, 
of  soiiicliiiiig  that  iiiiglit  iiave  become 
cajiital.  l)ut  it  never  was  capital.  It  was 
a  waste  of  energy  which  from  tiu'  economic 
standpoint  might  have  been  better  em- 
l)loyed.  It  \vas  a  real  waste,  and  we  hope 
the  world  will  have  wisdom  entmgh  to 
avoid  its  repetition  in  the  future,  but 
excei)t  as  a  country's  ability  to  produce  a 
flow  of  economic  gootls  is  reduced  it  is 
not  worse  off  economically  than  it  was 
before.  Much  of  this  war -waste  Avas 
offset  by  the  increased  energy-,  economies, 
and  more  complete  employment  of  the 
people,  including  the  entrance  of  woinen 
into  industry.  Moreover,  this  expansion 
of  intlustry  and  the  practi.se  of  economy 
extended  all  over  the  world.  The  neutral 
countries,  by    increasing  their  production, 


by  consuming  le.ss.  and  l)y  putting  a  check 
upon  their  development  work,  have  helped 
the  warring  countries  to  bear  theii"  bur- 
dens. The  effect  is  spread  over  the 
Avorld. 

"The  test,  therefore,  of  a  country's 
ability  to  recover  from  the  war  and  to 
regain  a  state  of  prosperity  is  in  its 
capacity  to  produce  a  flow  of  goods  for 
trade  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much 
money  has  heen  expended  on  the  v>aT  or 
the  size  of  the  national  debt.  It  is  a 
question  of  production.  How  much  grain, 
meat,  fruits,  cotton,  wool,  coal,  oil.  and 
factory  jiroducts  are  coming  to  the  mar- 
kets? What  is  the  available  amount  of 
machine  power?  What  is  the  state  of 
the  industrial  organization  and  what  is 
the  banking  power?  If  the  facilities  of 
production  and  distribution  are  as  great 
as  ever,  there  is  no  real  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  properity. 

"Under  the  pressure  of  war-needs  there 
has  been  a  development  of  knowledge 
and  of  methods  in  industry  which  will 
permanentl.\'  increase  production.  These 
gains  must  be  taken  into  the  reckoning, 
and  when  all  factors  are  considered  it 
probably  will  be  found  that  none  of  these 
countries  is  going  to  be  a  very  long  time  in 
reaching  its  prewar  production,  provided 
there  is  no  disturbance  of  industry.  If 
social  disorder  pre\'ails,  of  course,  the  flow 
of  products  will  he  cut  off,  as  in  Russia." 

Such  doubts  as  Ave  may  haAc  as  to  the 
futiye  relate  to  the  transition  period. 
For  "there  are  ineAitable  difficulties  about 
the  transfer  of  millions  of  men  from  the 
armies  and  Avar -industries,  where  their 
serA'ices^  produce  nothing  for  the  pu]>lic 
market,  back  to  the  peace  industries,  Avhere 
everything  they  jjroduce  must  be  absorbed 
and  taken  off  the  market  by  the  public 
demand."  Hence  there  must  be  a  general 
readjustment  of  trading  relations,  or,  in 
other  Avords,  of  Avages  and  i)rices,  and  that 
is  a  process  that  takes  time,  and  one  that 
must  work  itself  out.  The  ^Tit«r  notes 
that  in  so  far  as  concerns  us  in  America, 
our  GoAernment  "might  contribirte  ef- 
fectiA'elj*  to  stabilize  the  situation  by  pro- 
Aiding  a  program  of  constructi\e  expendi- 
tures upon  public  works  to  take  the  place 
of  Avar-expenditures."  In  this  Avay  the 
shift  of  labor  from  public  employment  to 
pri\"ate  employment  would  take  place 
gradually,  instead  of  suddenly.  Con- 
fusion and  disturbance  Avould  be  mini- 
mized and  no  longer  feared.  The  French 
have  already  made  api)roi)riations  aggre- 
gating .WSO.(KH),(KK)  for  i)eace  Avork,  of 
Avhich  .?;i(i(X(«K),(KK)  will  be  for  the  raihvays, 
$2(K).0(K).(KK)  for  i)orts.  ]>ridges,  and  road 
construction,  and  .Sl(M),(MM).fXX)  for  com- 
munes and  i)ro\inces  in  their  local  under- 
takings. In  Italy  api)ropriations  have 
been  made  of  approximately  .'^'i.")().0(X).(K)() 
for  railways,  .S2(M).()(M).(KK)  for  public  Avorks, 
Sl()0.(KK).(KK)  for  public  utilities.  .?20.(KKt,- 
(XX)  for  adjustment  of'  liaeinployed  liabor. 
Appropriations  made  Ity  the  United  States 
on  that  scale  if  ma<le  in  proportion  to  our 
resources  Avould  provide  employment  for 
Aast  numbers.  As  the  situation.before  us 
is  an  extrat)rdinary  ope  he  Ix'lieAes  it 
"justifies  unusual  precautions."  Turning) 
then  to  European  countries,  he  says  ofj 
Oermanv,  Russia,  England,  PYance,  ant 
Italy: 

"Ciermany    is    a    highly    developed    in-1 
dustrial  country,  but  it  is  practically  l>are 
at    this    time   of   raAV    materials   necessary! 
to   the   resumption   of   production  for  the! 
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Williams 

HoicierTop  Shaving  Stick 


7%e  Holder  Top 
is  a  convenience 
at  the  start— 
a  necessity  at  the  finish 


Send  20c.  in  stamps  for  triul  si/cs  of  the 
four  forms  shown  here.  Then  decide 
which  you  prefer.  Or  send  6c.  in  stamps 
for  any  one. 

THE    J.  B.  WILUAMS    CO. 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Alter  the  shave  or  the  bith.  you  will 
enjoy  the  comfortinetoucL  of  Williams' 
Talc  Powder.  Send  4c.  for  a  trial  size 
of  the  perfume  you  prefer  —  Violet, 
Carnation,  Enelish  Lilac  oi  Rose. 


Williams 

Talc  Powder 

CARNATION 


THE  last  bit  of  Williams'  Holder 
Top  Shaving  Stick  is  just  as  effi- 
cient and  just  as  easy  to  apply  as  the 
first.  Solid  comfort  all  the  way  — 
comfort  in  the  creamy,  softening 
'lather;  comfort  in  the  wide,  firm  finger 
grip  into  which  the  Stick  is  so  firmly 
fastened  that  it  never  loosens  or  falls 
out. 

Ask  for  Williams'  Holder  Top 
Shaving  Stick — use  the  full  name — 
then  you  are  sure  of  getting  full  satis- 
faction. 

The  soldier  leaves  many  comforts  behind, 
but  Williams*  Shaving  Soap  carries  its  comfort  with  it 

to  the  camp  or  to  the  front. 
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Motor 
Trucks 


Long  Run  Economy 
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IF  there  is  any  one  thing  which  makes  one 
motor  truck  more  profitable  than  another 
it  is  long,  constant,  economical  service. 

When  many  motor  trucks  falter  under  rapid 
fire-strain,  Garfords  begin  to  demonstrate  their 
staunchness. 

Only  the  very  highest  standards  of  work- 
manship, of  materials  and  the  most  exacting 
inspection  and  test  will  serve  to  satisfy  us. 

To  attain  this  position  Garfords  pioneered 
the  way  years  ago. 

This  places  years  of  experience,  of  careful 
planning  of  matured  and  proved  designing  at 
the  service  of  every  Garford  purchaser. 

Only  time-tried  and  tested  units  will  answer 
for  Garford  exlra  service  construction. 

The  Garford  complete  line  of  motor  trucks 
permits  us  to  "fit  the  truck  to  the  need"  — 
another  economy. 

Garford  dealers  will  gladly  study  your  needs 
and  advise  the  proper  equipment. 

— Or  write  us  and  let  our  experts  help  you. 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  203 

The  Garford   Motor  Truck   Co. 

LIMA,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  of  1,  l'^>,  2,  3'2f  5  and  6  ton 
capacity.     4,'^,  7  and  10  ton  tractors 

Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  all  principal  citie» 
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market;  moreover,  the  supply  of  food  is 
Bcanty  and  the  industries  require  much 
work  upon  them  to  put  them  in  shape  for 
peace-production.  Th((  country  needs  or- 
ganization, leadership,  credit  abroad,  and 
the  services  of  its  ablest  men  of  affairs. 
A  reipfn  of  Bolshevism  would  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  tlic  reif^n  of  the  Commune  in  Paris 
after  th(!  war  of  1S70.  The  situatiori  in 
Itussia  is  greatly  imi)roved  by  the;  elimina- 
tion of  (Jerinan  influences  and  by  the 
opening?  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  latter  en- 
abling the  Allied  countries  to  communicate 
with  the  Ukraine  rejifion  and  southeastern 
Russia,  which  are  not  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Bolsheviki.  All  of  Siberia  is 
friendly  to  the  Allies.  Under  the  govern- 
ment now  established  at  Omsk,  the  Bol- 
sheviki have  recovered  Samara  and  other 
points  on  Ihe  Volga  River.  The  govern- 
ment at  Omsk  is  said  to  have  in  its  pos- 
session approximately  .1400,000,000  in 
gold,  or  one-half  of  the  reserve  which  was 
held  by  the  Russian  State  Bank  at  the 
b(>ginning  of  the  war.  This  is  a  good 
start  toward  a  financial  system,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
the  gold  stock  will  probably  be  recovered 
from  Germany.  It  is  not  thought  that 
the'  Bolsheviki  have  much  of  the  gold 
in  their  possession.  More  good  news  has 
been  received  from  authentic  sources  to 
the  effect  that  in  some  portions  of  Russia 
the  yield  of  wheat  last  summer  was  phe- 
nomenally large,  something  like  the  freak 
crop  of  (^anada  in  191.5.  As  a  result,  it  is 
now  estimated  that  altho  in  some  sections 
production  was  low  on  account  of  the 
social  disorder,  on  the  whole  there  is  grain 
enough  in  Russia  to  feed  the  population 
if  order  is  restored  so  that  it  can  be  dis- 
tributed. The  worst  situation  is  that  in 
northern  Russia,  where  the  populous 
cities  are  located  in  an  unproductive  region, 
controlled  by  the  Bolsheviki,  who  boldly 
announce  their  intention  to  feed  none  but 
their  own  partisans,  and  are  rapidly  ex- 
terminating all  others. 

"Th(>re  is  no  intention  in  England  of 
allowing  things  to  simply  drift,  with  in- 
dustry disorganized  and  the  business  com- 
munity confused  by  uncertainty  and 
divided  opinions.  There  is  a  bold  avowal 
that  the  industrial  situation  will  be  sup- 
ported, if  need  be,  by  a  ])rogram  of  pul)lic 
expenditures,  and  that  unemployment  will 
be  prevented.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  Government  is  proposing  to  enter 
general  industry  on  its  own  account,  but 
simply  that  it  recognizes  the  dangers  of 
the  transition  i)eriod  and  the  advisability 
of  helping  to  establish  confidence  at  this 
juncture.  England  is  still  a  creditor 
country  on  a  large  scale,  notwithstanding 
her  borrowings  in  the  United  States  and 
sales  of  American  securities.  Her  loans 
made  to  her  Allies  and  colonies  during  the 
war  exceed  what  she  has  borrowed  here, 
altho  some  of  these  items  are  far  from  being 
available  assets  at  i)resent. 

"Americans  returning  from  France  say 
that  the  country  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
general  state  of  activity  and  prosperity, 
outside  of  the  war-devastated  districts. 
The  expenditures  of  the  American  and 
English  governments  and  of  the  American 
and  English  soldiers  have  put  a  great 
amount  of  money  into  circulation,  with  the 
result  that  the  incomes  of  wage-workers 
and  shopkeepers  are  beyond  anything  that 
they  have  ever  known  before.  In  the 
devastated  districts  the  losses  are  very 
great.  Government  credit  will  have  to  be 
used  to  rehalMlitate  this  region,  and  pre- 
sumably reimbursement  will  be  exacted 
of  Germany.  Reimbursement,  however, 
is  an  after-chapter;  France  will  not  wait 
on  Germany's  ability  to  ])roA  ide  llie  means 
of  reconstruction.  The  task  invsonts  itself 
as  a  huge  contract  for  its  own  industries. 

"To  sum  up,  France  just  now  is  in  a 
strained  situatu)n  as  n^gards  ready  capital, 
and  she  has  sufft^ed  se\erely  by  the  loss 
of  man-power,  Init  sh(>  is  greater  in  na- 
tional spirit — and  ])robably  in  the  produc- 
tive capjicity  of  her  people — than  ever 
before.  If  the  latter  is  not  so  at  the 
moment,   it  soon   will   be  so.     She   needs 


aid  in  getting  her  people  back  into  homes, 
and  in  putting  tools  into  their  hands,  and 
in  sui)j)iying  them  with  the  materials 
need(;d  in  the  industries.  While  the 
PVench  peoi)le  are  engaged  in  this  \v<jrk 
for  reconstruction  they  will  be  able  to  do 
less  for  exportation  than  formerly,  and 
for  that  nason  they  will  require  to  have 
credit  for  their  pun-hascs,  and  tliey  will 
be  h'ss  of  a  competitor  in  world  markets. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  PVencli  credit  is 
good  in  the  United  States.  France  is  a 
creditor  nation  to-day,  and  while  her 
national  indebtedness  is  large,  it  is  to  her 
own  i)co|)le.  so  that  as  to  affecting  her 
credit  in  other  countries  it  does  not  count 
at  all. 

"The  Italian  nation  comes  out  of  the 
war  stronger  than  ever.  It  will  recoNcr 
the  long  -  lost  territory  inhaV)ited  bj' 
Italian  peoph',  and  altho  it  has  made 
sacrifices  i»f  life  and  money,  it  is  stronger 
in  productive  capacity  than  before  the 
war.  its  industries  have  been  enlarged 
to  provide  war-i-quipment  and  are  now 
available  for  i)eace  business.  It  has  bor- 
rowed some  money  of  Great  Britain, 
PVance,  and  the  United  States,  but  it 
has  won  a  new  place  in  international 
affairs  and  has  entered  upon  a  new  and 
greater  career.  The  people  have  been 
revivified  and  modernized  by  their  efforts. 
A  new  and  greater  Italy  is  born.  The 
industries  of  the  country  will  be  expanded 
in  the  future,  her  people  will  be  more 
effectively  employed  and  live  better." 

WOMEN   SUCCESSFUL   I\   RAIFWAV 
WORK 

That  women  have  entered  railway  work 
as  a  permanent  employment — that,  in  fact, 
100,000  women  are  successfully  meeting 
the  requirements  of  railway  work  —  is 
the  contention  of  at  least  one  railwa>' 
official.  While  in  some  departments 
women  have  been  found  unsuitable  for  the 
work,  they  have  usually  lieen  transferred 
to  other  lines  of  work,  and  there  proved 
satisfactory.  The  official  whose  conclu- 
sions are  h<Te  referred  to  is  Miss  Pauline 
(loldmark,  who  presented  them  re<*ently 
to  a  labor  reconstruction  conference  at  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science  in  New  York. 
Miss  (k)ldmark  was  the  manager  of  the 
women's  s(>rvice  section  of  the  Railroad 
Administration.  Some  of  the  i)oinls  in 
her  address  were  these: 

"The  nundier  of  women  employed  on 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  had  been 
GO,0(X)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
reached  approximately  1(K).(KK)  ])y  October 
1.  The  greatest  number  are  in  the  clerical 
and  semiclerical  oecui)ati(>ns.  Of  the 
81,0(X)  employed  July  1.  (il.tHK)  w»>re  work- 
ing as  clerks  of  all  kinds,  stenograpliers, 
accountants,  comptometer  operators,  etc. 
In  this  class  appear  wonuMi  ticket-sellers 
and  bureau  of  information  clerks,  who 
served  the  public  for  the  first  time;  they 
were  fcmnd  well  fitted  for  this  type  of  work, 
and  special  instruction  agencies  were 
opened  by  the  Government  in  various 
States  to  train  them  in  th(>  intricacies  of 
tariffs  and  routes. 

"The  next  largest  group  of  4.000.  it  is 
not  surprizing  to  learn,  appears  in  women's 
time  -  honored  occupation  of  cleaning. 
Women  have  long  Ihhmi  cleaning  stations, 
offices,  etc..  Init  now  they  are  employed  in 
the  yards  to  clean  coaches  and  Pullmans, 
both  inside  and  outside;  and  in  the  round- 
houses, doing  the  hea\i«>r  work  of  wiping 
locomofi\('s:  S(X)  were  so  »>niplo\tHl.  In 
jiersonal  s(T\  ice,  including  work  in  dining- 
rooms  and  kitchens,  as  matrons  and 
jani(r(>ss<>s.  'J,(XX)  were  found.  In  the 
railroad  .shops,  wonuMi  entenul  the  gn'atest 
variety  of  new  occupations.  TbnM>  thou- 
sand were  employed,  ranging  at  one  end  of 
the  scale  from  common  lnl)orers,  at  the 
other  cui\  of  the  scale  of  skilled  mechanics 
earning  the  machinists'  or  carmen's  rate 
of  pay. 

"\Vonien    were    first    engagi^d    about    a 


FLORSHEIMS  cost 
more  at  the  start 
than  ordinary  s.hoes 
but  less  in  the  end,  and 
give  a  great  deal  more  in 
comfort,  looks,  and 
service.  Buy  shoes  of 
quality  and  you  save. 

7s[i)ie  Dollars  and  up 

Florsheim  quality  is  economy, 
look  for  name  in  >^hr>e. 
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A  BUSINESS 


of  youi  <iu  n  .<iiii  eain  Kit: 
annual  inc*)n)^  in  jir<if^^- 
sional  fees,  nialdng  and  fitting  a  foot  --i  '"  •  ■ 
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What's  Coming  ? 

Babson's  Mercantile  Bul- 
letin, which  will  be  off  the 
press  about  January  1,  will 
carefully  analyse 

"The   Outlook  for  1919" 

It  \\'\\\  discuss  the  extraordinary 
conditions  of  business  here  and 
abroad. 

With  the  war  ended,  this  bulletin 
Is  of  s|>ocial  ititcrcst  to  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  Sent  free 
on  request  as  lon^  as  copies  last. 

Write  iJf  <>fn-«'  tit  insurv  gvtttwtg  o  craft). 
.\ddrciw  I>ept.  C-liot 

Babson's  Statistical  Orpanization 

Fxpculivr  Block  WrlirsJo  JWik.  Masfc- 

lAr(*«t  Or(KBlut«oa  of  It*  Ckw*c«OTta  tk*  Warti 


/^erican  Bankers  Assl^^^tion 

This  name  makes  "A.B.A."  Cheques  recognized  the  world 
over  as  the  safest  form  of  travel  money. 

They  are  everywhere  known  to  be  as  good  as  gold,  be- 
cause they  bear  the  approval  of  an  Association  composed  of 
19,000  of  the  strongest  American  banks.  Hotels,  railroad 
and  steamship  companies  and  the  best  merchants  accept 
"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  readily,  and  50,000  banks  cash  them 
without  exchange. 

The  on'y  identification  needed  is  the  countersignature  of 
the  owner  in  the  presence  of  the  person  accepting  an 
"A.  B.  A."  Cheque. 

Get  them  at  your  bank.  If  your  own  bank  is  not  yet 
supplied  with  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques,  write  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  New  York,  for  booklet  and  information  as  to 
where  they  may  be  obtained  in  your  vicinity. 


"A.B.A." 


American 

Bankers 

Association 


Cheques 


Ail  (Irut^pfiats; 
Sampio  ea<'h  fret; 


Cuticura  Soap 
Ideal  for  the 
Complexion 

Soap  2!j,  Ointment  25  &  CO,  Talcum  25. 
of  "Cuticura.  Dept.  6  B,  Bostoo." 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

lU-r«>nu-    a  lawyer.      l.eKally 
trained  men  win  hish  poeitione 
and  bit?  Bticcesa  in  busint  8s  and 
pnblif     life.     Gre.iU'r    opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Bo 
indipendcnt— bea  IcadcX.    Law- 

S3,6aib^to"$lO,000  Annually 

\Vc  iTuido  you  titcp  by  Btep.  You  can  train  at  borne 
durinir  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  Htate.  Money  refuaded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  diHsatiatied.  Uepree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousantln  of  succoasful  studenta  en- 
rollcil.  Iiow  cost,  vRny  terniH.  Fourte'  n  volumo 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Clet  our  valuable  120  paire 
"Law  tJuide"  and  "Kvident-e"  books  free.    Send  for  them  -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1252-LB,  Chicago 


year  aud  a  half  ago,  before  the  railroads 
were  put  under  Federal  control,  because 
they  could  be  obtained  for  less  pay  than 
men.  They  were,  for  instance,  engaged  as 
common  laborers  at  20e.  to  22c.  an  hour,  at 
a  time  when  men  were  receiving  28c.  to  30c. 
for  the  same  class  of  labor.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions where  adjustments  are  still  neces- 
sary, the  wage  orders  have  absolutely 
stopt  this  undercutting  of  men's  wages  by 
women. 

"Soon  after  women  began  to  be  largely 
employed  it  became  apparent  that  some 
of  their  work  was  neither  profitable  nor 
appropriate.  The  use  of  women  as  section 
laborers,  for  instance,  in  a  gang  of  men 
working  along  the  tracks  at  a  distarjce 
from  any  house  or  station  was  judged  to 
be  unsuitable.  This  was  also  found  to  be 
the  case  where  women  were  employed  as 
truckers  in  depots  and  warehouses  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  physical 
exertion  required  of  them.  In  view  of  the 
wages  now  paid  it  was  believed  possible 
to  secure  men  and  to  transfer  the  women 
to  some  class  of  Avork  suitable  to  their 
strength  and  with  proper  regard  to'  their 
health.  The  railroads  were  accordingly 
asked  to  discontinue  their  employment 
in  both  these  positions. 

"Comparisons  with  other  industries  can 
probably  best  be  made  in  respect  to  the 
women  employed  in  the  shops.  They 
are  operating  a  number  of  machines  such 
as  bolt-threaders,  nut-tappers,  drill-presses, 
for  which  no  great  skill  or  experience  is 
needed,  and  which  is  classed  as  'helpers' 
work,'  and  rated  at  the  specified  pay  of 
45c.  an  hour.  They  are  also  employed 
for  highly  skilled  Avork.  A  nun.ber  have 
succeeded  as  electric  welders  and  o.\y- 
acetylene-burners.  Thej'  have  been  found 
well  adapted  for  work  on  the  air-brake 
equipment  and  are  cleaning,  testing,  and 
making  minor  repairs  on  triple  valves. 
In  some  places  they  are  now  -working  in  a 
separate  group  on  the  li  hter-weight  valves, 
weighing  not  more  than  forty  pounds. 
After  a  p^iod  of  training  thej-  are  giving 
satisfaction  without  the  help  of  any  man 
operator. 

"A  remarkably  fine  type  of  woman  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  shops,  who 
enjoys  the  greater  freedom  of  her  work  as 
compared  with  factory  routine,  altho  in 
many  cases  the  discomfort,  the  dirt,  and 
exposure  are  far  greater.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  women  will  remain  in 
these  jobs  to  any  great  extent.  The  rail- 
roads will,  of  course,  recognize  the  seniority 
rights  of  all  their  employees  returning  from 
military  service,  but  as  far  as  the  new  em- 
ployees are  concerned,  women  will  have  the 
same  privileges  as  other  new  employees  in 
retaining  their  positions  or  being  assigned 
to  other  jobs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
-  in  the  clerical  and  s(mi  iderical  positions 
they  have  proved  their  worth,  ;nid  will  to  a 
groat  extent  be  retained." 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


JfOTELS 

{FUigWr  Si/stcm) 

The  world-famoutt    Flncrlor  Syiitcfn  of  Resort 
Hotcl-i  Rre   )tp«'n  njr  for   the  ffroAtvst  scaAOii   of 

thrir  liinltiry.  iim  follown: 

St.  Augustine  ?°"c®  **®.)*-®?."~,Pr"^ 

Mnrtii^.   Miinii*r"r,     AlCAzar—  Oprns  January  6^ 
Mr.   Will.    McAulilTo.   MnriHirpr. 

Ormond  <^n-'ti''-flnlifax.     Ormond— Or>rft« 

— ^— -    Jnnuary     7.        Mr.    I).   J.    Tr.  .1. mi, 
A.iiii.iii.  I :    .Mr.  J.  W,  (Ircono,  AcUnK   MaiiiiK»r. 

Palm  Beach  Brcakeri~f>i>«^*JaT..inri/  /. 

I  M''.  U'lftnHStorry,  Mn-nKor, 

ltr>y.Tl  Poinci.ina       Op«n»  Jamiary  IS.    Mr.  E. 

rVlinmi     "OV**  Patm—OpmA  Januaru  t.    Mr. 
'       ' ■  ■■  ^     .Ii'-*,  I*.  <ire;iv>'s,  Mniwrfcr, 

Long  Key  Fishing  Camp  ,  <>)•"", 

Mr.  L.  1".  Schull.  .Manacr. 

For  btHiklet.i  and   information- 
Florida  E,isl  Coast  Hold  Ci.,  24,3  Fifth  Art..  N.  V. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

<}-~1ir^  Toiiriiumeiits  ami  Special 

'^'^'^'      r, vents  in  all  sports  in  full 

swiiifx.  Deli<jlitful weather. 

Golf,  Trap  Shooting,  Racing, 

Tennis,  Riding,  Driving. 

CAROLINA  HOTEL 

Now  Open 

For  Rcjumfili'nts  or  Itij'ormatinn 
aitdrrtg 

General  Office 

Plnchurst,    North    Carolina, 

or  I,F,ON.\RDTl  TTS 

'J*»*J  Coiicri'ss  SI ..  Itosloo.  ^In*\. 


SOUTIIKRN  PINKS.  X.  C— <3n  .ScaUiard 
Air  Line,  six  milci  from  Pincliiirat,  on  Cap- 
ital Hishway.  DcliKlilfiil  climate,  amonR  the 
pines,  no  malaria.  KUiered  spring  water, 
i>cr(ert  sanitation,  modern  conveniences. 
High  class  liotcla  and  lx)ardinR  houses;  fur- 
nished coHaKes  and  apartments  for  rent, 
lixivllent  IS  hole  Rolf  cuursc.  Kine  motoring. 
Quail.  Ten  minutes'  drive  to  biKRest  golf 
tournaments  in  the  country.  Booklet,  address 
The  Mayor. 


(;i(i>>i  riecl    Col  u  111 ns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


l'.\TENTS.  Write  for  Free  Ulustrated  Guide 
Hook,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
luoilfl  or  sketch  and  de^criplion  lor  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  HiRhcst. 
References.  Prompt  .■\ttintion.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J  EVANS  &  CO.,  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS.    Send  sketch  or  model  for  pre- 
liminary examination.     Highest    references. 
Best  results.     Promptness  assured. 
VVATSt:).\  E.  COLE.MAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  fonn  "Evidence 
of  Conception."  This  form,  book  and  inlor- 
mation  sent  free.  Lancaster  &  .Mlwine, 
211  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VOU  CAN  E  \RN  anywhere  from  $3000  to 
J6000  a  year  selling  \'isual  Instruction  Equip- 
ment to  schools  and  libraries.  Exclusive 
territory,  permanent  contracts  to  high  cla!=s 
men.  A I  references  and  cash  deposit  guar- 
antee required.  Underwood  &  tJnderwood, 
Dept.  C.  417  .5th  Ave..  New  'Vork. 

A  man  can  g:ain  some  new  knowledgre  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over, to  his 
children  for  Ihtir  btntJU. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

GET  A  GOVT  POSITION  through  us. 
Position  or  money  back  guaranty.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women,  16  to  60,  needeti  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  for  the  years  of  "recon- 
struction "  ahead.  We'll  coach  you  quickly  by 
mail  for  Civil  Serviie  examination  and  ap- 
pointment. Permanent;  easy  hours;  paid 
vacations;  higher  salaries.  Cur  free  Book 
"RG"  gives  list  of  positions;  v  rite  for  it. 
Washington  Cr\iL  J-ebvice  School 
2070  Marden  Building,     Washington,  D.C. 

U  S.  GOVERNMENT  needs  thousands- 
Clerks  at  Washington —  Railway  Mail  Clerks 
—City  Mail  Carriers.  JlOOOayear.  Short 
hours.  List  positions  free.  Eranklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  .\-117,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


D  ;IVER  SAl^KS.MEN   WANTED,  full  oi 

p  irt  time,  to  sell  "  \  ecdoi  .\.otor  Oils. 

K..Nl.\loRE   L.lL    (.OMPANY 

Wholesale   Distributors 

.NORRlbToW.N,  F.\. 

■•MODER.V"  DUPLICATOR— A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $lup.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  ,'55.000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  I'ooklet  Free.  J.  G.  Purkin 
&  r  t-oves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  inveitigates. 
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More  Power 


THREE  years  ago  we  said  that  the  Pierce- 
ArrowCarwouldnotbe  changed  for  at  least 
eighteen  months — not  then  except  for  a  real 
improvement.  We  have  kept  both  promises.' 
Our  engineers  have  developed  the  Dual 
Valve  Engine — a  six-cylinder  engine  with 
greatly  increased  power — power  so  flexibly 
applied  that  speeding  up  to  seventy  miles  and 
slowing  'down  to  five  on  high  gear  are  both 
possible. 

This  new  Pierce- Arrow  has  more  power, 
more  speed,  greater  flexibility,  a  quicker  get- 
away, and  needs  less  gear  shifting,  uses  less 
gasoline  and  requires  less  cooling  than  any 
previous  Pierce-Arrow. 

Owing  to  the  demands  of  work  we  are 
doing  for  the  government  we  are  able  to 
build  only  a  limited  number  of  cars.  These 
are  all  the  nominal  48  horse-power  model, 
and  they  are  being  rapidly  sold. 

Pierce -Arrow 

THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Do' you  think  there  is 
no  competition? 


If  anyone  thinks  there  is  no  com- 
petition amongst  the  big  packers 
he  ought  to  go  through  a  day's 
work  with  Swift  &  Company. 

Let  him  begin  at  the  pens  when 
the  Uve  stock  comes  in;  let  him  try 
to  buy  a  nice  bunch  of  fat  steers 
quietly  and  at  his  own  price,  with- 
out somebody 's  bidding  against  him. 

Let  him  realize  the  scrupulous 
care  taken  at  the  plant  that  not  one 
thing  is  lost  or  wasted  in  order  that 
costs  may  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Let  him  go  up  into  the  office 
where  market  reports  are  coming 
in  and  reports  of  what  other  con- 
cerns are  doing. 

Let  him  watch  the  director  of 
the  Swift  refrigerator  fleet,  maneu- 
vering it  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 


try like  a  fleet  (5f  battleships  at  sea. 

Let  him  take  a  trip  with  a  Swift 
&  Company  salesman  and  try  to 
sell  a  few  orders  of  meat. 

Let  him  stay  at  a  branch  house 
for  an  hour  or  two  and  see  the 
retail  meat  dealers  drive  their  bar- 
gains to  the  last  penny  as  they  shop 
around  among  the  packers'  branch 
houses,  the  wholesale  dealers,  and 
the  local  packing  plants. 

And  then,  when  the  day  is  over, 
let  him  have  half  an  hour  in  the 
accounting  department  where  he 
can  see  for  himself  on  what  small 
profits  the  business  is  done.  (Less 
than  4  cents  on  each  dollar  of 
sales.) 

If  he  still  thinks  there  is  no  com- 
petition in  the  meat  business  it  will 
be  because  he  wants  to  think  so. 


S\A^ift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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Wade's  Sales  Record 

5  Years    ^_^^^^  Fits  Any  Book-keeping  System 

Used  for  years    by    dealers  and 
merchants.     Instantly  compares 
sales  by  days,  weeks  and  months 
over  period  of  s  years.     All  be- 
fore you  at  a  glance.   "Recap-' 
for  yearly    sales.      Column  for 
weather  conditions.  Also  short- 
cut interest  table. 

Pages  Daily  Dated 

In  Advance  for  5  Years 

Once   used    you'll   never  be- 
without    it.        Handsomely 
printed.     Machine  ruled  in 
three  colors.    Heavy  ledger 
paper.  Richly  and  durably 
bound  inFabricoid.  Size  8  !^xi3  inches, 
special   would  cost  $20.     We  manufacture  in 
large  quantities,  hence  low  price.  $3  prepaid.    Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Order  now  for  the  new  year. 
Representatives  wanted  to  help  in  distribution. 

THE  B.  F.  WADE  &  SONS  COMPANY 
Printing      Blank  Books      Factory  Forms 

425  St.  Clair  Street  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


MARION    INSTITUTE 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  COLLEGE 

One  of  the  distinctive  schools  of  America 
Preparatory  for  Annapolis,  West  Point,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  Modeled  011  Government  Academies,  with  mili- 
tary training  under  War  Department.  Record  of  successes 
unsurpassed — repeate<Ily  100%.  Unlimited  private  tutoring 
for  every  cadet  without  cxt  a  cost.  Academic  Department 
offering  four  years  standard  preparatory  work,  four  yeais 
standard  college  work.  Enrollment  from  every  state  and 
territory  in  the  Union.  Applications  now  being  received 
for  term  beginning  January  1,  1919,  and   for  session  1919--i0. 

For  catalogue,  address 
Col.  W.  L.  MURFEE,  Siipt.      -      -      Marion,  Alabama 

LEARN  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY 

Wc  Imvc  nil  insistent  dcniaiid  fi>r  men;  $25  to  J7r>  wrekly;  f'-iii- 
petent  sfluMil  of  mci'lianirnl  dnitistry;  eftlcii^nt  system  of  teach  n  , 
iiidividtial  instruction  on  prnclical  wvtrl; ;  taught  thorouplily  in  11  (■• 
]2m<>nthi;  day  orcveninR;  easy  trrnts;  hitliest  references.  F-sporijiUy 
nitractive  proposition  to  those  who  nrrit«  us  iinniediately  for  Ixxiklct. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANK:AL  DENTISTRY 

506  S.  \\  Hbii.sh  Avenue.  ChkaiJo 


Winter  Camps  and  Schools 

MANY  parents  arc  set-king  informa- 
t  ion  al  lOUt  hciilthf ul  and  instructive 
places  for  l)oys  and  girls  of  various  ages 
and  (lc\'clopnicnt,  who  for  some  reason 
cannot  attend  public  or  private  schools. 

It  is  very  simjilc  to  reach  a  conclusion 
with  the  assistance  of  The  Digest. 

Write  to  us  or  send  direct  for  descriptive 
announcements  of  Camps  and  Schools 
with  out-of-door  facilities  the  year  round, 
which  appear  in 
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"The  book  is  not  large,  but  it  is  great" 

"It  is  one  of  the  sanost  expositions  of  |the  [Sermon  on  the 
Mount  that  have  been  proclaimed . " 

—  The  Sprinofield  Repubiiean. 

The  Christian  Idea  in  the  Modern  World 

IJy  Uaymond  T.  Calkins,  D.D. 

At  your  boofc^etters,  $1.00  ipoataae  iOe.)  or 

THE   PJtXlRIM    PRESS 

14  Beacon  St..  Boston  19  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicaeo 


A       Become  An  Expert 

Accountant 

[  Executive  Accountants  command  bitr  salar- 
ies.   Thousands  of  firms  need  them.    Only 
1  2  r.OO  Ct-rtifii-d  Public  Accountant.i  in  U.  S. 
Many  are  earning  $3. HOD  to  510,000  a  year. 
Wc  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in  spare  time 
,    for  C.    F.    A.    examinations   or   executive 
accounting:  positions.    KnowU-dfreof  book- 
koc'pinR  unnecessary  to  beEin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  (Jrround   up.     Our  course    and 
Borviceare  undiT  the  supervision  of  William 
B     CuHtenholz.    A.    M..    C.  P.  A..    Former 
/    Comptrtillt-r   and    Instructor.     University  of 
IllinoiB.    asaist«?d    by    a  staff    of    C.    V.    A*8, 
inoludinif  members  of  the  American   Institute 
of  Accountants.      Ix»w  tuition  fcie — oa.-ty   terzoa. 
Write  now  for  information  and  free  book  of  accouDtancy  facta. 

La  Salle  Extension  University.  Dept.  I2S2-HAC    Chicago 

"Tite  Worid's  Greatest  Extension  Utxiversity' * 


LANGUAGES  eEHlfKik^ 

ON  AUl_  PHONOCRA«»MS 


■•Like  Lfarninc  II  tuno — anil  as  eae\  "  Our  iti»c  Keoorda 
rfp«-»t  the  correct  sceeot  aod  proDUCeiaticD  untit  70U 
know  it.     Familj  SDd    fri«li>is  «djoj  Ikoguaga  gtudj  bj  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's   Practical  LInguistry 

Uflfil  aii'i  r'coTuiiicDJcil  \j  elucatcrs  in  leaa  '■  z  o-'l-fftS. 
P.  M.C.  Frcach  Uiliiir;  Coofrreatioo,  with  recordi 
■  for  Soldi«rt.      Writ*  for  Uookltt  and  free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Bldg.    2  W.  45<h  Street,  N.Y. 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


fSS^BANKING 


Tells  of  the  RTeat  opportunities  in  this  wnn- 
(U-rful  nrofension.  and  how  you  can  learn  be 
mail.  Six  months'  term.  Diploma  swardod. 
EOGAR  «.  AU'ORN.  Prcs. 

Atiiorlr:iii  Srbool  orilniikinc 
isr>  K.  state  St..  Dept.  99.  COLl'MBUS.  OHIO 


A  Gift  To  Make  The 
Whole  Year  Brighter 

Here  is  a  deliglufiil  p;ift-book  tliat  contains 
encouragement  and  pleasure  for  everv  day 
in  the  coming  year.  Give  it  as  a  Christmas 
present — it  will  make  this  Christmas  cheer 
last  until  next  Chri-stmas. 

Inspiration  and  Ideals 

By  Crcnvillc  Kleiscr.  3f'5.t'riKht  and  lulpful 
chapters — one  lor  each  day  in  the  year.  Minia- 
ture essays  that  cheer  and  inspire,  helping  to  start 
the  day  right.  Bound  in  handsome  blue  cloth 
with  gold  decorations  and  silk  book-mark. 

Price,    $1.25  rtet:    by  mail,    $1.37 
Funk  &  Wagnallt  Con)p.iny.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


What  ly  fi  You  *" 


the 


\\'ii$hinijton»  the  home  vf  the  PothfinJcr.  is  the 
nenfc-cvnter   of   cii'itUation;    history    is    being 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The    i*athfinder's 
Illustrated  weeklu  review  gitnrs  you  a  clear,  tin- 
partial  and  ct>rrect  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during    these   strenuous,    epoch  -  making   days. 


invr.  wlioicsonic.thr  Pathfinder  is  ycMf;.  1(  v.m  wotiUlai 

to  H ■-"       ■   "  ■         .      .  ■  "  "-  - 

tion  1 3  wuckA.   Tho  l&c  doca  not  rviwy  ua.  but  ws  are  glmtl  Ut  iuvuat  Id  &cw  f  ncodsi 


The  little  matter  (If  15c  in  stamps  t^r  coin  uill  brine  Vfu  the  ■Pathfinder  13 
week  son  trial.  The  Path  finder  is  an  illustrated  weekly.  iMiblished  at  the  Nation's 
renterfor  the  Nation  ;  a  paper  that  printi  atl  the  news  o\  the  world  and  tellsthe 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  iti  26th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  billi«-ithout 
cmptvinu  the  purse;  it  costs  but  Si  a  year.  II  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  t'ointf  Pn  In  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  monev.  this  is  your 
nicins.  II  vou  »  ant  a  paper  in  yotir  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
tp  a  paprr  whi*  h  put-jcvrrvlliitit' »  Irarly,  f.iirly,  briefly— hcrr  it  i-^.  ^rnA  15c 


America's  Stand  at  the  Peace  Conference 

Five  addresses  by  President  Wilson  telling  the 
aims  of  the  United  States,  collected  for  the  first 
time  in  one  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  "The 
Bases  of  Durable  Peace."  Contain  the  famous 
"Fourteen  Points,"  and  the  five  additional  points 
which  Germany  accepted  as  the  basis  of  surrender; 
also  the  great  "Force  to  the  Utmost"  address 
and  the  President's  ideas  as  to  what  a  League  of 
Nations  should  be.  Best  reference  volume  as  peace 
terms  are  l^eing  discussed.  Price,  shigle  copy,  jc:  too 
copies,  $2. jo;  iooo  copies,  fzo.  Send  stamps  or  check  to 

WAR  COMMITTEE,  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago 

STANDARD     DICTIONARY    .ap<T.ority    quiiklr     Ucnnrt 
plain  \<^  the  man  or  woman  who  iiivpstif;atos. 

SHORT-STORY  WRFFING 

A  course  of  fi>rty  lessons  in  the  history,  forro, 

\structuro,and  writinirof  the^ho^t-s^o^Ttau^!ht  hy 

I  Dr.  J.  RonrKHonwpin.for  Tears  Editor  of  l.inplnrolt's* 

ISO-page  catatonic  free.      Please  aadreta 

TIIK  UOBK  COERESPOSDE.VCK  SCHOOL 

Dr.  EscoodD    Dept.  71  Springfltld,  Bus.' 


to  HhMW  that  you  mlKht  iike  Buch^a  p«v>or.  an.I  w<»^will  itond  the  I'athftndcr  on^robn-    ThA  PsthfindSr    BOX    QR     WflShJII^OII    D   C 


The    Digest   School 
Directory   Index 


WE  print  below  tho  names  and  nddrcssesof 
the  schools  and  coUeRcs  whose  announce- 
ments appear  in  TIte  Digest  during  Decem- 
ber. The  December  7th  issue  contains  a 
descriptive  announcement  of  each  school.  \\'e  sug- 
Rcsl  that  you  write  (or  catalogs  and  special  informa- 
tion to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  Ijclow.  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  pro- 
cured" by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on 
hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  scl  ool.  age  of  child,  arc 
all  [actors  to  be  considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as 
definite  as  is  possible  and  receive  time-saving  in- 
formation by  writing  to  the  schools  or  direct  to. the 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

of  The  Literary  DitesI 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

D.  C Nat'l  Park  Seminary AVashinKton 

III. Illinois  Woman's    CoU.... Jacksonville 

Mo Lindenwood  Coll  ege St.  Charles 

Pa Bishopthorpe  M  anor Bethiehem 

Tenn Ward-Belmont Nashville 

Va Mary  Baldwin  Seminary. .  .Staunton 

HoUins  College Hollins 

Wis Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

Milwaukee 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

AlJl Marion  Institute    Marion 

N.  J Peddie  Institute HighU'xiwn 

N.  C Pinehurst  Scho ol Pinehurst 

Va Fishbume  Mil.  School.  .Wayneslioro 

Wis. St.  John's  Mil.  Academy — Delatield 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Ind Bogue  Institute  for  Stammerers 

Indianapolis 

N.J Bancroft  Training   Sch.    Haddonfield 

N.  y Rye  Beach  School  for  Backward 

Children     Hye  Beach 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School        Devon 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Roslj'n 

Wis North-Westem  School  for 

Stammerers Milwaukee 

VOCATIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

D.  C Bliss  Electrical  School . . .  Washington 

III American  Coll.  of  P.  E Chicago 

North  Western  University  .  Chicago 

Mass Brvant  &  Stratton  Commercial 

School Boston 

N.  Y Institute  of  Musical  Art 

New  York  City 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Ind Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 
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*       The  Seal  of 
Dependable  Performance 


m^ 


Trade  Mar\  Registered 
U.  S.  Patent  Office 


THE  TRUCK       „ 
OF  PROVED  y     ^ 
UNITS     / 


5'ion  Acme,  Chassis  and  Body  Built  Complete  in  Acme  Factory 

WRITING  TRUCK  HISTORY 

When  the  history  o£  the  motor  truck  is  written  it  will  be  found  that  for  day  in 
and  day  out  service  the  Acme  reveals  its  superiority.  On  every  side,  in  every  branch  of  industry, 
the  Acme  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  profitably  perform  under  toughest  haulage  conditions. 

The  Secret  Is  In  Acme  Proved  Units 


properly  harmonized,  for  the  big  powerful 
Acme,  alone  in  the  truck  field  comnines  all 
the  units  which  are  proved.  Without  con- 
sideration of  cost  the  Acme  adopted  those  units 
of  construction  which  the  whole  engineering 
world  endorsed.  That  means  proved  service, 
lowest  upkeep  and  operating  costs. 

Buying  an  Acme  means  buying  more  than  a 
truck.    Its  an  investment  in  approved  service. 


Keen  business  men  in  every  line  of  industry 
select  the  Acme  and  stick  to  it. 

Our  book,"Pointers  to  Profits," contains  vital 
facts  that  truck  owners  and  users  should  know. 
It's  a  valuable,  money-saving  aid  to  those  who 
should  own  a  truck.     Send  for  it. 

Acme  trucks  are  built  in  1  to  5  ton  models. 
Oversize  in  capacity  and  dimensions. 


ACME  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY,  257  MITCHELL  ST.,  CADILLAC,  MICH. 


ACME  PROVED 
UNITS 

Continental  Red  Seal  Motor 
Tlmken  Axles 
Timken  Bearint(!i 
Tinikcn-nclroit  Worm  Drive 
C^otta    TrdnsmUslon 
Hors  &  Beck  Clutch 
Kosa  Steering  Gear 
Blood  Bros.  Universal  JolotS 
Detroit  Sprinss 
Arilllory  Tyne  Wheels 
KiNeman  Hliih  Tension 

MuKneto 
RtiyfieUI   Carhuretor 
Siewiirt  Vrtcuum  Feed 
Tubular  Truck  Type  Radiator 
(Tentrifugal   Type  (lovcrnor 


SS^'^- 


0/ 'Proved  Units 


PROOF 
n.  A.  HARTMAN 

Mo«-tog  and  Transfer 
Stceltoo.  Pa..  Octoher  U.  MIH 
Acme  Motor  Truck  Co  . 

Cadillac.  Michigan 
Gentlemen  — 

I  pur«.-na»et1  my  Acme  truck 
November  ITth.  i«Ib.  and  up«t> 
Che  preftrn!  time  il  hak  earnr-J 
me  S10.2a4  4a  croa*  monr> 

For  repair*  1  ha«  e  aprnt  onix 
ST^  M  and  it  run*  a»  qinri 
almoal  as  the  day  I  houchi  ti 
Il  dor*  not  rattle  at  thr  r<  at 
like  I  hear  ao  many  trut.k>  Jo 
when  they  paa*  by 

<Siffocd)     H    \    H\RTMAN 


RETURN  LOADS  WILL  CUT  YOUR  HAULAGE  COSTS 


L 


Jj 
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rudks 


To  meet  the  Nation's  war-time  demands  requires  more  than  usual  construe- 
tion  in  a  motor  truck.  Greater  carrying  capacity,  greater  speed  and  greater 
powers  of  endurance  must  be  there — all  these  with  low  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

SELDEN  TRUCKS  are  meeting  these  unusual  demands  of  the  Nation  at 
home,  of  allied  Nations  abroad,  and  of  a  host  of  commercial  institutions  at 
home  and  abroad  that  are  profiting  daily  by  their  use. 

One  to  Five  Ton  Worm  and  Internal  Drive  Models.    Write  for  full  information.  | 

SELDEN  TRUCK  SALES  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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DOUBLE  CABLE 
BASE 


llRES 


Like  Bolting  Tire 
Firmly  to  Rim 


It  is  not  enough  for  you  to 
be  told  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  car  owners  prefer  Federal 
Tires  as  a  result  of  their  expe- 
riences. 

You  want  to  know  why — to 
know  wherein  Federal  Tires  are 
superior — why  they  are  able 
to  wear  longer,  are  freer  from 
common  tire  troubles  and  what 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
render  more  satisfactory  service. 

The  reason  is  graphically 
illustrated  above — 

In  the  base  of  every  Federal 
Tire  there  are  four  endless 
twisted  steel  cables  of  great 
tensile  strength  that  securely 
clamp  every  inch  of  the  tire's 
base  to  the  rim. 

There  is  no  "play"  between 
tire  and  rim  to  breed  ruinous 
damages,  because  the  Federal 
Tire,  so  correctly,  firmly  and 
permanently  held  in  place,  is 
immune  to  internal  wear. 

Rim -wear  is  as  fatal  to  a 
tire's  usefulness  as  the  worst  of 


roads  can  ever  be,  except  with 
Federal  Tires,  because  the 
Double  -  Cable  -  Base  construc- 
tion eliminates  rim-wear  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  tire 
so  that  every  mile  of  its  Ufe  is 
saved  for  road-service. 

But  Federal  Tires  cannot 
economize  for  you,  unless  they 
are  on  your  car. 

Let  a  Federal  dealer  go  more 
into  detail  and  explain  the  prac- 
tical working  advantages  of  the 
Double -Cable -Base;  how  it 
holds  the  tire  on  the  rim  securel\- 
through  the  most  severe  servicf 
strains;  how  it  keeps  the  tire 
from  rocking,  shifting  or  blow- 
ing oflf;  how  the  toe  of  the 
bead  does  not  pinch  the  tube; 
how  there  are  no  rim  cuts  or 
blow  outs  just  above  the  rim; 
how  the  low  flexible  bead  filler 
yields  with  every  motion  re- 
lieving side  walls  of  excess 
strain;  how  Federal  Tires,  with 
these  advantages,  wear  longer 
and  save  you  money. 


THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Of  Illinoit 
Factories,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers   of   Federal    Automobile    Tires,  Tubes    and  Sundriat.   Motorcrcis 

Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires,  Rubber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads, 

Rubber  Mattini;  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


Trn^  k    Tr0«A 


RufijF^    TVvn  ti 


Cm^ 
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To  the  Re-Builders  of  the  World 

We  have  achieved  a-  Victory.     Now  [a  task,  scarcely  less  stupendous  and  quite  as  vital— 
Re-construction  of  more  than  Half  the  World. 

There  is  War-wrecked  Europe — Belgium  and  France  will  require  seven  billion  dollars  of 
materials  alone. 

America's  vast  volume  of  expansion  and  normal  building,  halted  by  the  War,  must  be  resumed 
and  quadrupled.  This  is  a  Task  worthy  of  Americans  and  it  is  essentially  Our  Task. 

We  must  have   new  methods,  new  standards  for  this  vast  undertaking.    We  must  have 
greater  speed,  greater  efficiency,  greater  saving  of  money,  man-power  and  materials. 

We  Must  Have  Greater  Economy 

The  Motor  Truck  was  the  Powerful  Weapon  in  War.    So  now  the  Motor  Truck  must  and 
will  be  the  Efficient  Implement  of  Peace. 


Master   o±    RoadL    aii.d.  Load 


We  realize  and  heartily  accept  the  part  the  Russel 
Drive  will  be  called  upon  to  assume  in  this  period  of 
re-construction. 

We  believe,  as  do  thousands  of  owners  of  Russel- 
equipped  motor  trucks,  that  the  Russel  Drive  is  the 
most  economical  .type  of  motor  truck  drive  in  the 
world. 

The  weight  of  the  Russel  Drive  Is  materially  less  than 
that  of  other  types  of  drives.  This  naturally  means  a 
big  saving  on  tires,  as  science  shows  that  the  wear  on 
tires  is  about  nine  times  greater  from  weight  below 
the  springs  than  weight  above  the  springs.  The  lighter 
the  weight  of  the  axle,  the  greater  the  saving  in  tires. 

The  Russel  Internal  Gear  Drive  employs  spur  gears, 
involving  rolling  action*:  this  affords  the  most  efficient 
method  of  transmitting  power  in  a  rear  axle.  A  sliding 
action,  as  used  in  other  types  of  axles,  causes  a  material 
loss  of  efficiency  by  friction.  Friction  wastes  power. 
By  conserving  this  power  the  Russel  Drive  can  effi- 
ciently operate  with  a  smaller  motor.  The  smaller 
the  motor  the  less  gasoline  consumed. 


Not  only  is  the  Russel  Drive  very  economical,  but  it 
is  highly  efficient.  Under  all  conditions  of  road  and 
load  it  will  deliver  maximum  power.  Unlike  other 
types,  it  carries  the  load  on  a  one-piece  steol  bar  axle, 
with  spindles  integral.  The  power  axle  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  carrying  axle,  thereby  shortening  the  pro- 
peller shaft  and  eliminating  whip,  and  delivers  the 
power  close  to  the  rims  of  the  wheels. 

You  can  always  depend  on  a  Russel  Drive.  Its  un- 
usually large  road  clearance  makes  it  suitable  for  city 
or  country  use.  Its  simplicity  makes  it  possible  for 
any  good  mechanic  to  make  the  few  simple  adjust- 
ments and  replacements  necessary. 

The  Russel  Drive  is  not  sensitive  to  lack  of  lubrica- 
tion. This  makes  it  an  ideal  drive  for  the  truck  with 
trailers.  This  feature  is  also  a  positive  guarantee 
against  carelessness  of  drivers. 

In  addition  to  the  many  vastly  superior  and  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  Russel  Drive,  you  have  Russel 
Reputation,  the  reward  and  achievement  of  ten  years 
of  manufacturing  and  scientific  designing. 

If  Russel-equipped  the  Motor  Truck  will  "carry  on." 


The  Russel  Motor  Axle  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 
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Why   My   Memory   Rarely 

Fails   Me 

and    how    the    secret    of   a    good    memory    may   be    learned    in   a   single   evening 

By  DAVID  M.  ROTH 


DAVID  M.  ROTH 


NOTE  :  When  I  asked  Mr.  Roth  to  tell  in  his  own 
words,  for  nation-wide  publication,  the  remarlcable 
story  of  the  development  of  his  system  for  the  cure  of 
bad  memories,  I  found  him  reluctant  to  talk  about 
himself  in  cold  print.  When  I  reminded  him  that  he 
could  do  no  finer  service  than  to  share  his  story  with 
othcrs^ — just  as  he  is  sharing  his  method  for  obtain- 
ing a  better  memory  with  thousands  who  are  study- 
ing his  famous  Memory  Course — he  cordially  agreed 
to  my  proposal.  And  here  is  his  story. — President 
Independent  Corporation. 

'IP'TY  members  of 
the  Rotary  Club 
were  seated  in  the 
banquet  hall  of  the 
Hotel  McAlpin  in  New 
York,  I  was  introduced 
to  each  member  in  turn, 
and  each  gave  me  his 
telephone  number  and 
told  me  his  occupation. 
An  hour  later,  after  they 
had  changed  seats  while 
my  back  was  turned  to 
them,  I  called  each  man 
by  name,  gave  his  tele- 
phone number  and  named  his  occupation, 
without  a  single  error. 

The  following  evening,  in  the  office  of  a 
large  business  institution,  I  asked  the  presi- 
dent of  the  concern  to  write  down  fifty  words, 
numbers  and  names,  and  to  number  each 
item.  An  hour  later  I  called  out  each  item, 
and  gave  the  number  opposite  which  it  had 
been  written. 

At  another  time  I  glanced  at  the  license  num- 
bers of  a  hundred  and  five  automobiles  which 
passed.  These  numbers  were  written  down  by 
witnesses,  in  the  order  in  which  the  cars  passed. 
Later  I  called  each  number  correctly  and  gave 
the  order  in  which  the  numbers  went  by. 

From  Seattle  to  New  York  I  have  appeared 
before  salesmen's  meetings,  conventions  and 
Rotary  Clubs  giving  demonstration  of  my 
memory.  I  have  met  over  1 0,000  people  in 
my  travels.  Yet  I  am  quite  sure  I  can  call 
nearly  every  one  of  these  men  and  women  by 
name  the  instant  I  meet  them,  ask  most  of 
them  how  the  lumber  business  is  or  the  shoe 
business  or  whatever  business  they  were  in 
when  I  was  first  introduced  to  them. 

People  wonder  at  these  memory  feats. 
Hundreds  have  asked  me  how  I  can  store  so 
many  facts,  figures,  and  faces  in  my  mind, 
and  recall  them  at  will.  And  they  are  even 
more  mystified  when  I  explain  that  my  mem- 
ory used  to  be  so  poor  I  would  forget  a  man's 
name  twenty  seconds  after  I  met  him!  In 
fact  that  was  what  led  me  to  investigate  and 
study  the  cause  of  poor  memory  and  the 
remedy.  For  years  I  read  books  on  psychol- 
ogy, mental  culture,  memory  and  other  sub- 
jects. All  of  these  books  were  good,  but 
none  of  them  was  definite  or  easy  enough.  So 
I  labored  until  I  found  out  what  it  was  that 
enabled  me  to  remember  some  things  while  I 
forgot  others.  Finally  I  worked  out  a  s\stem 
that  made  my  memory  practically  infallible. 

I  explained  my  system  to  a  number  of 
friends  and  they  could  hardly  believe  it  pos- 
sible. But  some  of  them  tried  my  method 
and  invariably  they  told  me  the>-  had  doubled 
their  memory  power  in  a  week.  They  got  the 
method  the  first  evening  and  then  developed 
it  as  far  as  they  cared  to  go. 

The  principles  which  I  had  formulated  in 
improving  my  own  memory  were  so  simple 
and  so  easy  to  apply  that  I  decided  to  give 
my  method  to  the  world. 

At  first  I  taught  my  memory  system  in  per- 
son. My  classes,  in  Rotary  Clubs,  banks,  de- 
partment stores,  railway  offices,  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  every  kind  of  business  institu- 
tion, grew  amazingly  in  size  and  number. 
Memory  teaching  became  my  sole  professitin, 
and  a  wonderful  experience  it  has  been  all  the 
way  from  Seattle  to  New  York  City. 


I  soon  realized  that  I  could  never  hope  to 
serve  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  those  who 
needed  my  memory  system  and  were  eager  to 
take  it  up  unless  I  put  it  into  a  home-study 
course  which  people  could  acquire  without 
personal  instruction. 

The  Independent  Corporation,  whose  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Karl  V,  S.  Howland,  had  become 
interested  in  my  work  as  a  member  of  my 
Rotary  Club  class  in  New  York,  saw  thelar^e 
possibilities  of  my  Course  as  an  element  in 
their  broad  program  for  personal  efficiency 
and  self-improvement. 

So  it  was  my  pleasure  to  join  forces  with 
this  great  publishing  house,  and  the  Roth 
Memory  Course,  in  seven  simple  lessons,  was 
offered  to  the  public  at  a  price  of  S5 
(correspondence  courses  having  been  sold 
hitherto  at  anywhere  from  S20  to  $100). 

No  money  in  advance  was  to  be  asked,  the 
idea  being  that  the  Course  must  sell  itself 
purely  on  its  merits. 

As  you  have  doubtless  observed,  an  exten- 
sive advertising  campaign  was  launched  by 
my  publishers  with  full-page  announcements 
in  all  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country 
and  in  many  leading  newspapers. 

This  campaign  has  continued  ^'ithout  a  let- 
up and  with  ever  growing  momentum. 

From  the  very  start  this  advertising  became 
successful.  The  idea  spread.  Orders  came 
in  from  everywhere.  Edition  after  edition  of 
the  lessons  was  printed  and  still  thousands  of 
orders  could  not  be  filled. 

The  promise  was  made  that  the  Course 
would  improve  any  man's  or  woman's  mem- 
ory in  one  evening.  And  it  did!  Letters  of 
praise  began  to  pour  in  almost  as  fast  as  the 
lessons  were  shipped — and  have  kept  up  ever 
since  in  a  veritable  Hood. 

For  example.  Major  E.  B.  Craft,  Assistant 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, New  York,  wrote: 

"Last  evening  was  the  first  opportunity  I  had  to 
study  the  course,  and  in  one  sitting  1  succeeded  in 
learning  the  list  of  loo  words  forward  and  backward, 
and  to  say  that  1  am  delighted  with  the  method,  is 
putting  it  very  mildly.  I  feel  already  that  1  am  more 
than  repaid  in  the  real  value  and  enjoyment  Uiat  I 
have  got  out  of  the  first  lesson." 

Then  C.  Louis  .\llen,  who  became  President 
of  the  Pyrene  Company  at  32,  and  who  is 
now  President  of  the  .•Mien  Sales  Service,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  said : 

"Now  that  the  Roth  Memory  CouT'^  '     I 

want  to  tell  you  how  nuu-h  I  have  en 
of  this  mt>st  fascinating  subject, 
courses  involve  a  great  deal  of  dru(lKci>,  but  liiis 
has  been  nothing  but  pure  pleasure  all  the  w.iy 
thiough.  I  have  derived  much  l>cnefil  from  taking 
the  course  ol  instruction  and  feel  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  my  memory.  That  is  the  best 
part  of  it.  I  shall  be  glad  ol  an  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend your  wx>rk  to  my  friends.' 

And  here  is  just  a  quotation  from  H.  O. 
(Multigraph)  Smith,  Division  Manager  of 
the  Multigraph  Sales  Co.  Ltd.,  in  Montreal: 

"Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell:  Mr.  Roth 


has  a  most  n-rnark.»ble  Meinor>'  Courw 
and  easy  as  falling  otT  a  log.     Vet   v 
day  of  practice  an\one — 1  don't  carr 
improve  his   Memory  in  a  wvck  an.i 
memory  in  six  months.'" 


n 


implc, 

'ir  a 

can 

good 


Then  there  is  the  amazing  experience  of 
Victor  Jones,  who  increased  his  business 
$100,000  in  six  months.  .And  there  are  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  others  who  ha\'e 
studied  the  Course  an<l  who  ha\e  securtxl 
greater  benefit  from  it  than  they  drcanu^l 
possible. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  wh\  my  method 
is  so  successful  is  because  it  is  so  ridiculously 
simple.  You  get  the  mcthcKl  of  obtaining  an 
infallible  Memory  in  one  evening  -in  the  \-ery 
first  lesson.  Then  \'oii  do\flop  your  nicmor\- 
to  any  point  \oii  dqsim'  tlirnuj^h' the  other  six 
lessons.  There  are  onl\  se\  en  le.^isons  in  all. 
^'et  the  method  is  so  thorough  that  your 
memory  becomes  your  olx^lient  sIa\T  forexTr. 
And  instead  of  being  hard  work,  it  is  as 
fascinating  as  a  game.     1  have  received  let- 


ters from  people  who  say  the  m'hole  family 
gathers  round  the  table  for  -jon! 

.Men  antl  women  from  '  i  oast  have 

thanked  me  for  having-  i  :  ■  it  so  eah>'^for 
them  to  acquire  an  infalhblc  jnemory.  A*  one 
man  said: 


"M 
Out 
fro!: 


i  toigot  wo  aiaoy  latctK. 


nt  (o  luad  in  haad. 

onduaioiu  we   draw 

^p^rifTirr  it.  only  the 

-tore  away 

t«*  to  my 


And  how  true  that  is!  We  say  of  elderly 
men  that  their  judgment  is  "ripe."  The  rea- 
son it  is  rif>e  is  l>ecause  they  have  accu- 
mulated greater  ex(>erience.  But  if  we  re- 
member all  the  important  facts  w<  f-a 
ripened  judgment  i  5  or  20  or  .30  y<.              jc-r! 

Thou&inds  of  sales  have  been  lost  (jecausc 
the  salesman  forgot  some  selling  point  that 
would  have  closed  the  order.  Many  men 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  speak  fail  to 
put  over  their  message  or  to  make  a  g(X>d  im- 
pression Ix^ause  the\  are  unable  to  remember 
just  what  they  wanted  to  say: 

Many  dc*cisions  involving  thousands  of  dol- 
lars ha\'e  been  made  unwisely  because  the 
man  responsible  didn't  remember  all  the  fads 
bearing  on  the  situation,  and  thus  used  pxwr 
judgment.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  day  but 
that  the  average  business  man  forgets  to  do 
from  one  to  a  dozen  things  that  would  have 
increased  his  profits.  There  are  no  greater 
words  in  the  English  language  descriptive  of 
business  inefficiency  than  the  two  little  words, 
"I  forgot." 

.My  pupils  are  gracious  enough  to  say  that 
nothing  will  make  that  fatal  phrase  obsolete 
so  quickly  as  the  mcmor\  system  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  evolve. 

Mr.  Roth  has  told  his  stor>-.  Ft  now  re- 
mains for  you  to  turn  it  into  dividends.  This 
will  happen,  we  are  sure,  if  you  will  spend  the 
fraction  of  time  it*  requires  to  send  for  his 
complete  Course  on  absolute  approx-al. 

After  a  few  hours  spent  with  the  Roth 
Memory  Course  the  fear  as  well  as  the 
•tragedy  of  forgetting  .should  Ixr  largely  elim- 
inated. You  'will  obtain  a  fascinating  new 
sense  of  CO!'''"'-"' ■•  ■"■'  t.,,u.r 

Not  only  :  .  wnnc  erf  frr««dr>in 

that  \.  u   : .  \  1   br  frcrd  of  the 

ni<  K.  and  other  aitifidal 
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DISTEEL  WHEEL 


It  was  our  privilege  to  place  at  the  service  of 
the  Government  the  entire  engineering  and 
manufacturing  capacity  of  our  DISTEEL 
WHEEL  plant. 

That  service  was  of  incalculable  value  ,to  us. 
It  stimulated  our  designing  and  producing. 
It  brought  us  priceless  practical  experience. 
Most  important  of  all,  it  subjected  DISTEEL 
WHEELS  to  the  most  crucial  tests, 
under  the  severest  possible  conditions 
— the  tests  of  war. 


We  were  prepared  for  the  oppor- 
tunity. New  and  scientifically  cor- 
rect principles  of  wheel  building  had  already 
won  for  DISTEEL  WHEELS  instant  recog- 
nition in  the  passenger  car  field.  It  was  as 
gratifying  as  it  was  inevitable  that  these  same 
DIS'FEEL  principles  should  prove  equally 
efficient  in  meeting  the  vastly  severer  tests  and 
demands  of  war. 


The  return  of  Peace  also  finds  us  ready.  We 
are  prepared  to  furnish  DISTEEL  WHEELS 
to  the  discriminating  motoring  public  and  fill 
orders  which  war  obligations  forced  us  to  reject. 

DISTEEL  WHEELS  will  gready  enhance 
the  appearance  of  your  car.  But  they  are  much 
more  than  "good  looking"  wheels — they  add 
immeasurably  to  the  comfort  of  motoring. 
They  are  easily  cleaned,  stay  tight, 
remain  round,  run  without  rattling 
or  squeaking,  stand  up  against  skid- 
ding and  furnish  you  with  an  extra 
i*53      wheel  in  case  of  emergency. 

And,  still  more  important,  DISTEEL  Rims 
make  tire-changes  simple  and  easy. 


We    have 
for  you. 

Ask  for  it. 


DISTEEL    WHEEL    book 


DETROIT  PRESSED  STEEL  COMPANY,   DETROIT,   U.  S.  A. 


T^i"      f   il'i'!'^'      I)i<"'^t      C'^i       f  ),■■>■■, ■','■•       ''>•'         I  Cl  I  O 


\^ijReidrn  Loads 

Ujili  cut  XfOUTii  i 

Haiklinq  Costs-'*  ! 
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ransporiniLj  ihese  relurn 
loads  via'Qlic  QKUitiojis 
^Freight  Gir" further  cuts 
costs  through  economy 
of  rn  a inte 1 1  a  n  c e  ci n  ci 
certain tij  of  performa} ice. 
oind  hack  of  both  stands 
Diamondl^s  thirteen  ucars 

of  REPUTATION 


-  1  to  5  ton  capacity 

S^     Diamond  T  S»^";  4505  W.  26tli  St..  Chicago     jL 
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In  Its 
Working 
Clothes 


r' 


DOWN  among  the  vital  "parts  of  motor  car 
or  truck  are  Hyatt  Quiet  Bearings. 

The  chances  are  you  will  never  see  them — 
even  "in  their  working  clothes." 

Their  job  is  important;  they  are  subjected  to 
severe  strains;  but  Hyatt  performance  makes 
attention  almost  unnecessary. 

Hyatts  absorb  shocks  and  keep  the  gears  and 
shafts  in  perfect  alignment. 


They  i  educe  friction,  improve  operation,  and 
prolong  the  life  of  motor  vehicles. 

Their  service  is  quiet,  consistent,  matter-of- 
course. 

As  for  attention  on  your  part,  it  is  almost  as 
though  the  bearings  did  not  exist. 

Hyatts  are  quiet,  self-oiling,  self -cleaning. 
They  never  need  adjustment,  serving  you  faith- 
fully and  practically  without  care  or  cost. 


HYATT  QUIET  BEARINGS 


i 
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MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Massiveness!  Strength!  and  Beauty! 

A  combination  of  all  the  qualities  that 
make  a  motor-truck  desirable.  And  it 
looks  the  part.  It  does  as  much  credit  to 
your  business  as  its  purchase  does  to  your 
judgment. 

Let  the  Denby  do  it,  and  it  will  be 
done  well. 

1  to  S    Tons   Capacities 

DENBY  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY.  ^fcTS 
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No  Standing  Room 
For  a  Pessimist 

The  Priorities  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  quick  action  in  removing  (effective  on 
November  22)  all  restrictions  affecting  general  business. 

Are  you  now  organized  or  are  you  preparing  to  organize  the 
personnel  of  your  enterprise  so  that  you  can  secure  your  share  of 
the  volume  of  business  that  will  be  transacted  in  the  United 
States  during  1919? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  of  the  labor  available  throughout 
the  United  States  will  be  employed  at  good  wages.  This  auto- 
matically stabilizes  business. 

The  chart  below  speaks  for  itself  and  shows  how  materially  im'- 
migration  increased  our  labor  supply  from  1902  to  1914.  It  also 
brings  out  forcibly  the  yearly  loss  to  our  labor  supply  that  we 
have  had  to  contend  with  since  1914,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  no  European  country  for  some  years  will  permit  any  large 
amount  of  emigration. 


TO     N^H 

i9ia  ■ 

1913    ■ 

IS)4    Bl 

1915    ■ 

■■■    326,700 

1916    ■ 

■■     Z98,8Z6 

1917    S 

■■    285.4-05 

1916  ^ 

B     200,000  ESTIMATED 

IMMIGRATION  FIGURES 

We  still  have  some  four  million  men  in  the  service  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  for  whom  we  must  produce  food  and  clothing. 
Unquestionably,  it  will  be  a  long  period  of  time  before  more  than 
two  and  a  half  million  of  these  men  will  be  released  to  resume 
productive  occupations. 

The  quantity  of  food  and  other  supplies  which  we  furnished 
the  European  countries  prior  to  1914  was  small  compared  with 
what  it  is  now  our  duty  to  provide. 

A  great  big  volume  of  business  will  be  transacted  throughout 
the  United  States  during  1919  and  the  years  to  come.  To  take 
care  of  this  we  are  confident  that  labor  will  quickly  return  to 
peace-time  occupations  and  that  there  will  be  an  extensive  use  of 
modern  machinery  in  every  line  of  endeavor. 

The  Autocar  Company 

Established  1897  ArdltlOre,    Pa.  Nov.  23.  1918 

Manufacturers  of  The  Autocar  Motor  Truck 
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WHAT   GERMANY   MUST   PAY 


'*'»«.'•  fib.  - — "*-% *  1 


GERMANY  HAS  HAD  HER  WAli-DANCE  and  must 
now  pay  the  piper.  In  1871,  Germany  made  France  pay 
the  full  price  of  defeat;  if  she  had  won  the  present  war, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  German  business  man,  she  "would  have 
dictated  peace  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  annexed  the  entire 
continent  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay."  There  is 
no  indication  that  the 
Allies  will  dictate  any 
such  robber's  peace,  but 
they  are  determined,  to 
judge  from  the  pledges 
of  Allied  rulers,  the  em- 
phatic declarations  of 
the  Allied  press,  and  the 
stern  comment  of  the 
man  on  the  street  in 
London  and  Paris  and 
Antwerp  and  Chicago, 
to  make  Germany  pay 
for  the  wreck  and  ruin 
she  brought  upon  the 
world. 

President  Wilson's 
leadership  in  peace-mak- 
ing has  been  distrusted 
by  some  on  the  ground 
that  he  might  be  led  to 
favor  a  "soft"  peace 
with    our    beaten    but 

unrepenting     foe.      He        

answered     such     critics 

when  he  told  President  Poinearo  in  Paris  that  he  fully  appre- 
ciated "the  necessity  of  such  action  in  the  final  settlement  of  the 
issues  of  the  war  as  will  not  only  rebuke  such  acts  of  terror  and 
spoliation,  but  make  men  everywhere  aware  that  they  can  not 
be  ventured  upon  without  the  certainty  of  just  punishment." 
This  declaration  must  set  at  rest  those  anxious  ones  who  feared 
Mr.  Wilson  "might  be  lenient  with  the  German  criminals,"  says 
the  Pittsburg  Post.  In  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  it  seems  to 
another  Pennsylvania  editor  that  Mr.  Wilson  "commits  him- 
self by  all  the  laws  of  logic  not  merely  to  the  doing  of  justice, 
but  to  the  doing  of  punitive  justice."  There  must  be,  we  are 
told,  "not  alone  the  reestablishment  of  that  which  Germany  has 
thrown  down  and  destroyed,  but  that  reestablishment  must  bo 
attended  by  penalty  for  Germany's  crime,  sucli  i)eiuilt\'  as  will 
be  notable  in  history  and  stand  monumental  befor»>  future 
ages."  Several  other  editors  are  cominciHl  by  nnient  utterances 
of  the  President  that  he  will  be  found  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  Allied  leaders  in  regard  to  the  demands  to  be  made 


CopyrijiliU'd  t>y  ttic  I'rt'ss  lllllstratiitg  SiTvico- 

"LA   MAISON   BLANCHE." 

As  the  Frcnrh  call  the  IVIurat  mansion,  which  is  President  Wilson's  offlrial  pesidence 
in  Paris,  liis  temi)orary  AVhite  Hoii.se  while  absent  fn)m  Wasliinpton. 


upon  Germany,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  develop  in 
regard  to  such  schemes  for  future  peace  as  tln'  league  of  nations. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  dispat<;hes  of  thos<'  news- 
paper correspondents  who  are  trying  to  interpret  the  Presidential 
mind  and  forecast  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference  that 

the  essential  difference 
of  opinion  belwei-n  Pn^s- 
ident  "Wilson  and  .\Ili«»d 
statesmen  may  \w  purely 
one  of  emphasis.  Mr. 
DaAnd  Lawrence  cables 
from  Paris  to  the  New 
York  Evenivg  Pout  that 
President  Wilson  be- 
lieves that  the  method 
of  righting  even  such 
fiendish  wrongs  as  those 
committed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  "should 
not  partake  of  the  na- 
tnre  of  loot  or  new 
wrongs,"  and  thinks 
that  Socialist  sentiment 
"for  no  annexation  and 
no  indemnities  is  still 
unchanged  among  the 
masses." 

lint  all  the  European 
Allies,  declare<l  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  his  ap- 
peal to  the  el(>otorat« 
of  England,  "have  ac- 
eept«»d  the  principle  that 
the  Central  Powers  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  cai)acity."  This  would  se<>m  to  be  a  rejection  of 
the  "no  indemnities"  principle,  but  that  formula  "appciars  to 
be  in  process  of  abandonment  by  pretty  much  everybody"  in 
this  country,  according  to  the  Venango  Herald,  and  the  New 
York  Cilobc  voices  the  sentiment  of  many  papers  when  it  says: 

"If  there  w«>re  any  signs  of  contrition  for  the  counll<"s>i  <Tinies 
committed  it  might  be  different.  The  defi>at<Hi  army,  which 
murdenyi  and  rap«Hi  and  devastat<»d  the  fair  lands  of  F>anco 
and  Belgium,  is  welcome<l  b.iek  in  Germany  as  a  \  ictorious  one 
and  gloritied  by  the  ptmple.  .\nd  in  every  (Jennan  home  to- 
night they  an>  probably  strafing  America  and  (Jreat  Britain 
and  France  and  Italy  just  as  hard  as  ever.  The  bully  is  on  his 
bat'k.     The  flag  he  flies  is  white,  but  his  heart  is  as  black  as  ever." 

In  one  of  tlu'  most  conspicuously  Gennan  of  American  cities  the 
stanchly  patriotic  Milwaukee  Journal  warns  its  n«ders  a^inst 
a  propaganda  to  induce  sympathy  for  Germany  and  S6<rur«» 
a  mitigation  of  the  terms  ou  which  she  will  get  pi^ace.     "  Gut 
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upon  all  such  sickly  sentimentality,"  saj's  The  Journal,  m 
cfifect:  "To  put  Germany  where  she  belongs,  to  make  her 
pay  for  the  wrongs  she  has  inflicted,  to  render  her  helpless  to 
pounce  upon  the  world  in  the  future,  that  is  a  duty  which  we  owe 
to  civihzation  and  to  posterity."  There  is  "a  whirlwind  of 
destniction  rising  against  the  deluded,  the  feeble,  and  the 
treasonable  among  Americans,  those  who  are  beginning  to  pro- 
tect the  unrepentant  enemy  country  against  punishment  for  its 
crimps."  This  whirlwind,  declares  the  Washington  Post,  is  the 
returning  American  Armj-,  which  has  "caught  tlie  Buche  in  the 
basest  acts  of  treachery 
and  foulness,"  and  coming 
liome  as  a  great  political 
force  will  see  to  it  "that 
the  United  States  stands 
by  its  Allies  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter  of  this  war, 
which  means  that  unless 
every  American  public 
official  helps  to  make  Ger- 
many pay  for  the  damage 
she  has  caused,  he  must 
take  the  consequences." 
The  contrast  between 
"stricken  F'rance"  and 
' '  unravished  Germany ' ' 
must  be  making  a  mighty 
and  lasting  impression 
upon  the  soldiers  of  all 
the  Allied  armies,  the  New 
York  Tribune  believes. 
And  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger  sees  in  this  con- 
trast a  plain  proof  that  if 
Germany  does  not  pay 
indemnities  to  the  Allies, 
they  will  be  paying  in- 
demnities to  her.  It  asks 
us  to  face  these  facts:  CHRIS 

"Germany  has  waged  a 
war     almost     wholly     on 

Allied  territory.  Correspondents  accompanying  the  various 
Allied  armies  into  the  Rhine  country  are  struck  with  the  poignant, 
stinging  contrast  between  the  sleek,,  comfortable,  imharmed 
German  cities  which  slip  into  peace  almost  as  easily  as  American 
cities  and  the  burned,  dynamited,  tragedy-haunted  P'rench 
and  Belgian  cities.  If  there  were  no  reparation  to  France  and 
Belgium,  Germany  would  have  won  the  Avar.  She  would  enter 
the  profitable  competition  of  peace  with  a  heavy  handicap  in 
her  favor.  It  would  be  as  if  one  mill-owner  burned  his  rival's 
mill  and  was  not  asked  to  pay  for  it.  He  would  soon  get  all  the 
trade." 

Then,  "Germany  has  fought  a  cheap  war.  It  cost  her  less 
than  it  did  Britain,  and  her  indebtedness  is  to  her  own  people." 
During  the  wur  American  indebtedness  abroad  has  been  reduced 
by  several  billions,  "and  on  top  of  that  America  has  loaned 
Allied  Kurope  eleven  billions."  The  Ledger  asks:  "Is  Germany 
to  shoulder  none  of  this  debt?  If  so,  her  late  war  was  the 
most  jirofitable  investment  in  history."  Of  course,  "  there  will  be 
preferred  i)ayments  and  deferred  payments."  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  and  Servia  "can  not  wait."  If  German  cash  is  lacking, 
or  useless  to  these  sadly  reduced  peoples,  "German  labor  could 
quit(>  fairly  be  drafted  to  this  superlati\ely  just  task  of  rep- 
aration." There  is  talk  that  Germany  might  pay  her  debts 
bj'  "dumping  German  goods"  in  Allied  countries,  and  that  a 
boycott  miglit  endangc^r  payments.  But  in  any  ca,se,  ol>serves 
the  I'liiladelpliia  pai)er,  "it  is  not  likely  that  either  German 
products  or  German  immigrants  will  be  welcomed  in  any  Allied 
nation  for  many  a  day.  There  will  h»>  a  senthnental  tariflf 
against  them,  whatever  the  fiscal  authorities  do."     The  limit  of 
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indemnity  is,  according  lu  this  writer,  "how  heavy  a  burden  can 
be  safely  laid  upon  the  German  people  without  risk  of  Bol- 
shevism and  repudiation  on  the  one  hand  or  a  naked  war  of 
liberation  on  the  other."  Recent  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
Germany  is  "still  stolidly  Germany,"  and  The  Ledger  concludes 
that  there  is  "every  prospect  that  the  Peace  Conference  will 
have  a  solid  German  Government  to  deal  with,  and  that  it  can 
safely  impose  conditions  which  will  leave  no  doubt  in  the  Ger- 
man mind  for  a  generation  as  to  who  won  the  war." 

After  the  signing  of  tlx'  armistice  (on  the  basis,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, of  German  ac- 
ceptance of  ]\Ir.  Wilson's 
"fourteen  points"),  the 
Cologne  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce began  to  prepare 
for  peace  by  adopting 
a  resolution  "expressing 
the  hope  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  French  and  Belgian 
industries  would  allow  a 
rapid  recovery  of  German 
power."  To  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  notes 
this  little  revelation  of 
German  idealism,  it  seems 
highh'  important  that 
consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  "fifteenth  term 
for  peaee": 

"In  substance,  that 
point  should  declare  that 
Germany  shall  not  profit 
through  the  wrecking  of 
any  Allied  industry.  E.\- 
cept  to  admit  necessary 
foodstufifs,  the  blockade 
should  not  be  lifted  until 
every  Allied  country-  from 
England  to  Servia  has 
been  industrially  rebuilt. 
One  object  of  the  whole- 
sale murder  of  civilians 
was  to  weaken  ind<istrially  the  enemy  countries.  The  greater 
proportionate  loss  of  man-power  in  the  Allied  countries  should 
be  met  by  restrictions  on  the  entry  of  raw  materials  into  Ger- 
many. Every  piece  of  stolen  machinery  should  he  returned  be- 
fore her  own  industries  are  allowed  to  resume. 

"One  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  at  Washington 
has  in  its  files  a  report  of  a  German  commission  on  industry 
after  the  war.  Reading  this,  one  can  understand  the  motive  for 
what  at  one  time  looked  like  pure  vandalism.  Vandalism  it  was, 
by  descendants  of  the  Vandals,  but  it  was  a  deliberate  destruc- 
tion of  international  competitors,  killing  the  workmen — and 
workwomen — and  destroying  plants  and  maehiuer>'  for  the  one 
purpose  of  removing  competition.  A  physical  injury*  to  a  child 
helped  to  weaken  future  competition  in  the  world's  trade:  and 
it  was  upon  the  power  gained  thereby  that  Germany  hoped  to 

launch  another  war  for  world  domination 

"A  peace  that  gives  the  cold-blooded  perpetrators  of  these 
crimes  an  ad\antage  over  their  victims  would  not  be  equitable. 
If  any  must  sufi'er,  let  it  be  those  who  are  guilty,  but  don't  give 
them  a  start  ahead  of  their  victims." 

So  much  for  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  presenting  a  bill 
to  G(>rmany  at  the  Peace  Conference.  But  how  lanre  will  be 
the  bill  ?  Estimates  run  all  the  way  from  The  New  Republic's 
$10,000,000,000  for  "reparation  only"  to  Lloyd  George's 
.?120.000,(K)0.(X)0  to  cover  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  This  esti- 
mate of  the  total  combined  Allied  claims  against  Germany,  for 

expenses  and  actual  damages,  appears  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Groat  Hritain $41. .500. 000.000 

Inited  States IS.OOO.OOO.OOO 

France 2G.S()().()(«).(X)0 

Riis-sia 21  .."lOO.OOO.OOO 

Italy 8. .500.000.000 

Belgium,  etc 7. 100.000.000 

Total $123,400,000,000 


TMAS. 

— Ireland  in  tiie  CoUimljus  Dispatch. 
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The  British  bill,  it  may  be  noted,  includes  84,000,00(),0()0  for 
ship  losses  and  .'il;:{,000,000,000  for  air-raid  losses.  Lr  Mnlli, 
(Paris)  estimates  Geniian\'s  debt  to  Kranee  at  .WS,O0(),O0().(HK). 
This  includes  $28,00v'),(M)0,000  for  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  twelve 
billions  for  the  return  of  the  1871  indemnity  witli  interest. 
Belj^ium's  demands  werc^  discust  ])riefl\'  in  our  issue  of  last  week. 

SecHitary  Daniels  said  recently  that  tlie  IJnited  States  will 
ask  for  no  territory  or  indemnity.  Jiut  representative  pajM'rs 
like  the  New  York  Timex,  Syracuse  I'<).st-S!iii,tliinl,  Hud'aiu 
Expreas,  and  Sacramento  Bee  all  insist  that  while  we  mifjht  or 
perhaps  should  claim  no  war-expenses  from  Oermany,  "we  must 
exact  payment,"  in  tlie  words  of  the  Syracuse  daily,  "to  the  last 
penny  for  losses  suffered  through  illegal  warfare."  Germany's 
submarine  camjjaign  cost  us,  acconling  to  this  paper's  figures, 
375,000  tons  of  shij)ping  and  775  civilian  lives.  If  we  take  the 
burden  of  payment  for  this  property  and  these  lives  from  the 
guilty  shoulders  of  Gerrmmy  it  would  only  be  to  "i)ass  it  on  to 
the  innocent  shoulders  of  the  American  taxpayer,"  which,  the 
New  York  Times  declares,  would  be  "rank  injustice." 

To  "pick  the  bones  of  Germany"  by  dema.ndiny;  an  indemnity 
of  120  billions  or  even  more  is  repugnant  to  .some  elements  in 
Allied  countries.  Mr.  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick  writes  to  the 
Springfield  Republican  to  demand  that  "there  be  no  talk  of 
punishment"  of  any  sort  at  the  peace  table.  Socialists  in  all 
countries,  says  The  liepuhlican  editoriallj^  agree  that  the  only 
safe  plan  is  "for  each  nation  to  pocket  its  own"  war-losses.  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw,^  of  England,  opines  that  Germany's 
punishment  has  already  been  terrible  enough  to  satisfy  every- 
body who  is  intelligent  enough  to  und(>rstand  "  what  the  down- 
fall and. failure  of  a  great  Power  mean."  Rather  than  punish 
Germany,  it  is  now  our  duty,  the  Manchester  Guardian  quotes 
him  as  saying,  to  help  her.  The  most  pressing  thing  to  do  "is 
to  set  her  on  her  legs  again;  for  nobody  who  is  not  a  political 
lunatic  can  face  the  prospect  of  a  Kuro|)ean  chaos."  A  like 
stand  is  taken  by  The  New  Republic  in  this  country. 

Even  such  uncompromising  foes  of  Germany  as  the  New  York 
Sun  and  Philadelphia  //K/'/nrr  admit  the  impossibility  of  collect- 


A   cool)    'rillMi       NOW. 

— Fitzpatriciv  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

ing  anything  like  tiio  whole  cost  of  the  war  from  Germany. 
One  grave  prol)lem  is  pn^scnted  by  two  correspondents  of  the 
New  York  Globe  and  Chicago  Ddili/  Xcu-s  in  a  dispatch  from 
Paris.  They  ask  wht^ther  such  supi)osi'dly  fri.Midly  j)eo]>les 
in  Austria  and  Germany  as  the  Poles  of  Posen.  the  Danes 
of  Sehleswig,    lioumanians,    Jugo-SUivs,   Czechs,   and   Slo\aks 


should  be  made  lielp  pay  the  bill.  If  they  are  exemj>t«<d 
it  will,  of  course,  diminish  the  total  indemnities  \\hich  can  l>e 
collected  from  the  Central  Powers. 

But  some  of  our  j,apers.  notably  the  Indiana|><ilis  Tiine^  aod 
the  Mobile  lieginler,  are  thoroughly  convince*]  from  r«^*ent  in- 
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TMK    \\AT(H    ON    TH1-:    HHINE. 
—  I'n)iii  Th(  Camp  Lee  Hcyonel. 


formation  eontuined  in  European  dispatches  that  (Jermany  is 
quite  al)le  to  i)ay  a  reasonabh'  indemnity.  The_\  cit<'  the  London 
Duilij  Mail  as  authority  for  a  statement  that  (Jermanv"s  war- 
del)t,  beiii.^  owed  mainl.\  to  (Jermans,  should  be  repudiatini  or 
set  a.side  until  AUi-'d  claims  are  met.  Then  there  an  the  Ger- 
man mineral  d(^po>its,  whose  \alue  alone  is  set  at  .s<»methimr  like 
four  hundred  billions.  The  large  j)ro|)erties  of  the  liohen/x>l- 
lerns  and  the  Junkers  could  easily  be  conliscated.  In  the  New 
York  Tribune  Mr.  Gustave  Miller  explains  how  Germany  could 
l)ay  an  indemnity  of  1(K)  l)illion  dollars  on  the  instalment  j)lan, 
with  interest.  This  would  mean  an  annual  i)ayment  of  five*  bil- 
lions for  thirty-nine  and  a  half  \  ears.      Here  is  his  i)lan  in  brief: 

First  of  all.  (ierman\'s  war-<leiit  is  to  l»e  repudiated,  and 
also  the  prewar  debts  of  indi\  idual  state.s.  Germany  will  save 
large  sums  by  the  elimination  of  all  exjienditures  for  <'olonies. 
Army,  Navy,  an<l  royal  houses.  The  in<-ome  from  stat<'  domains 
can  be  increased  vtTv  largely  throiurh  intn>ducti(m  of  methods 
of  iuten.*^ive  cultivation.  The  profits  of  the  IVussian  Scrhaud- 
lutig  (a  state  banking  hou.se)  (-an  be  turn*"*!  into  th(  indemnity 
fund.  German  railroads,  by  economy  an<I  by  raising  rates,  can 
be  made  to  produce  a  greatl\  in<-reas«Hl  revenu*'.  and  the  same  is 
true  of  stre«'t-car  lines  and  |)ost-otlice.  tt-legraph  and  l4'l«'phono 
systems.  The  fon-sts  of  Germany,  whicli  ha\e  lui-n  so  lari:<'ly 
used  as  hunting  i)reserves,  can  be  mad>  to  proiluce  a  re\«>nue  well 
in  the  millions.  The  entire  output  of  the  (Jemian  iron-mines  can 
be  taken  o\('r  and  would  pnKluce  alone  a  billion  marks  a  year. 
Half  tiiat  sum  could  be  oiitained  from  coal  an<l  lignite  pnxluetion. 
Tens  of  millions  of  marks  couhl  be  obtaine<l  fnini  utiliziiii;  Ger- 
many's rivers  for  generating  ele<-trioity.  Taxes  on  iHitash, 
beer.  wiiu'.  s;jlt.  toi>ac<-o.  antl  sugar  would  yield  millions  more. 
Still  mon>  funds  can  be  ol>tain<'d  from  an  iidieritano*^  tax,  stamp 
taxes  on  commercial  pa|)er.  sales  t;ixes,  and  an  income  tax  le\  itnl 
ehietly  on  large  incoiin's.  Durinif  the  years  of  indemnity- 
]>aymenl  Germans  are  not  to  be  allow tsi  to  emiirrate.  l*nifit« 
and  earnings  will,  of  course,  be  gre;itl\  <urtail«Ml  and  the  slan«iard 
of  living  will  be  lowen^I.  but  the  (lennans  will  still  l>e  l>«1t«T  off 
than  during  the  war  an<l  much  belter  <ifT  than  the  Helijians.  the 
Ser\  ians.  and  the  FnMu-h  in  the  occupi«><I  pro\  im-es.  They  will 
sutTer.  l)ut  "they  des«^rve  punishment;  they  must  \m^  m«d«>  to 
rei>ent  and  must  be  prevent*^!  from  again  attacking  humanity, 
at  least  during  this  generation." 
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MARCH  3  1917 
■^  S  CARVAUHO    Nr  AMERICAN   NV  CITY 

17  SITUATION  QUIETS  OCWN  PLEASE  REMOVE  COLOR  FLAGS  FROM 
FIRST  P\Ce  AND  LITTLE  FLAGS  FROM  INSIDE  PAGES,  RESERVING  THESE 
FOR  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS  OF  A  WARLIKE  OR  PATRIOTIC  KINO*    1  THINK 
THEY  HAVE  BEEN  GOOD  FOR  THIS  WEEK,  GIVLNG  US  A  VERY  AMERICAN     * 
CHARACTER  AND  PROBABLY  HELPING  SELL  PAPERS,  BUT  TO  CONTINUE  EFFECTIVE 
THEV  SHOULD  BE  RESERVED  FOR  OCCASIONS, 

HEAItST* 


MR.   HEARST'S   AMERICANISM 

WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  confidently  pro- 
tests the  purity  and  worth  of  his  Americanism  as 
preached  daily  to  more  than  3,000,000  readers  by  his 
nation-wide  chain  of  newspapers,  and  declares  that  "it  is  not 
for  me  or  for  the  Hearst  papers  to  make  anj'^  defense"  as  a  result 
of  the  testimony  recently  laid  before  a  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittee by  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  the  Mili- 
tary' Intelligence  Service.  In  the  course  of  this  testimony  we 
learn  that  Dr.  Albert  Feuhr,  who  before  our  entrjr  into  the  war 
was  attached  to  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington  as  a  direc- 
tor of  German  propaganda,  i^aid  the  following  tribute  to  the 
Hearst  press  in  a  confidential  communication  to  the  Imperial 
Government  at  Berlin: 

"The  Hearst  newspapers,  with  their  shar|)ly  anti-English 
tendency,  are  much  more 
effective  in  support  of  our 
cause  than  )iewspai)ers 
with  pronounced  j)ro-Gor- 
man  orientation  could 
possibly  be." 

Dr.  Feuhr's  judgment 
*' seems  to  be  well  sup- 
ported by  the  facts,"  re- 
marks the  Peoria  Tran- 
script, while  other  papers 
argue  that  even  now  dan- 
ger lurks  in  Mr.  Hearst's 
well-known  and  persistent 
hostility  toward  England 
and  Japan.  "No  man 
can  perform  a  worse  ser- 
vice than  to  stir  the  sen- 
sitive chords  of  race  feel- 
ing between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,"  affirms 
the  St.     Louis   Star;   and 

many  editors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  believe  that  the  best 
guaranty  of  the  future  peace  of  the  world  will  be  found  in  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shouldor  in  comradeship  and  understanding. 

Captain  Lester,  of  th(>  Military  Intelligence  Service,  read  into 
the  records  of  the  investigating  committee  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  on  April  25,  1917, 
about  three  weeks  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
This  editorial,  which  declared  that  we  were  being  virtually  made 
the  catsj)aw  of  England,  led  to  the  following  colloquy  between 
Senator  Sterling  and  (^aptain  Lester: 

Senator  Sterlixo — "Since  this  was  published  after  we 
entered  the  war,  and  since  it  is  a  bitter  attack  upon  England, 
and  intended  to  create  suspicion  and  distrust  of  England,  our 
l)rinci|)al  ally  in  the  war,  would  it  be  said  to  be  other  than  .simply 
pro-German"?  Would  it  be  called  anti-American,  since  it  was 
publisiied  after  we  entered  the  war?" 

Captain  Lestkr — "There  is  no  question  about  that.  .  .  . 
It  was  anti-American  and  pro-German." 

Senator  Stermni; — ^"What  would  you  say  its  effect  as  a 
whole  would  be?" 

(/AI'tain  Le.ster — "If  every  official  in  the  government 
service  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Chief  Executive,  and 
every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  up.  had  read  tliat 
article  ;iiid  Ix^lieved  it,  they  would  iiav<<  quit,  laid  down." 

Senator  Stermno — "And.  theiv  would  have  been  no  uncon- 
ditional surrender  by  this  time?" 

Cai'tain  Lester  "  It  would  have  been  unconditional  sur- 
render by  the  United  States." 

Senator  Nelson — "To  Germany?" 

Captain  Lester— "Yes,  sir." 

Before  the  same  committee'  Mr.  A.  Bruce  Bielaski.  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  investigation  of  the  Department  of  .lustiee,  testified 
that  before  our  entry  into  the  war  tlie  Hearst  organs  "were  the 
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WHAT  THK  FLAG   IS  GOOD  FOR. 

A  t«Iegram  introduced  at  a  hearing  of  tlie  Senate  Committee  investigating  German 

propaganea  in  America. 


most  pronounced  in  favor  of  Germany,"  and  of  Hearst  himself  he 
said  that  "there  is  no  other  newspaper  man  whose  attitude  was 
so  friendly  to  Germany."  Even  after  we  entered  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  this  government  official,  Mr.  Hearst's  attitude  "con- 
tinued very  questionable,"  and  "many  articles  published  in 
his  papers,  if  published  after  the  passage  of  the  Espionage  Act 
as  amended,  would  have  subjected  him  to  prosecution."  "It  is 
certain,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  "that  Berlin 
appreciated  the  services  of  these  papers,  which,  it  must  be  said 
in  fairness,  were  not  paid  for."  Altho  a  fund  of  nearly  $28,- 
000,(X)0  was  dedicated  to  German  propaganda  here,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  attributed  Mr.  Hearst's  attitude  solely  to  his 
anti-British  and  anti-Japanese  bias.  Some  of  Mr.  Hearst's  em- 
ployees, however,  according  to  Mr.  Bielasld,  were  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  German  Government.  In  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  Boston  C/rrislian  Science  Monitor  we  read: 

"One  of  the  reasons  why 
the  International  News 
Ser\ice  was  banned  from 
Great  Britain  and  France, 
Mr.  Bielaski  said,  was  be- 
cause there  were  strong 
suspicions  that  in  some  of 
Dr.  William  Bayard  Hale's 
dispatches  to  the  Hearst 
papers  were  code  mes- 
sages from  the  German 
Government. 

"'Why  did  Mr.  Hearst 
favor  the  German  cause?' 
asked  Knute  Nelson,  Sena^ 
tor  from  Alinnesota. 

"  'Becau.se  of  his  intense 
hatred  of  Great  Britain, 
his  close  friendship  v^ith 
von  Bernstorff,  and  his 
hatred  of  Japan.'  Mr. 
Bielaski  answered  in  sub- 
stance. 

"On    three  counts  par- 
ticularly^     it     was     indi- 
cated  that   Mr.  Hearst  had    played  an  obstructive  game  even 
after  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

"1.   He  opposed  sending  United  States  troops  to  Europe. 
"2.   He   had,  before  the  passage  of  the  Espionage  Act,   pub- 
lished articles   which  in   a  A'eiled    manner  were  commendatory 
of  Germany. 

"3.  His  articles  in  favor  of  peace  were  not  calculated  to  help 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  " 

Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  reminds  his  critics  that 
"previous  to  the  month  of  April,  1917,  we  were  at  peace  with 
Germany,"  and  that  until  our  entry  into  the  war  "it  was  the 
undoubted  lawful  right  of  everj'  free  American  to  sympathize 
with  any  one  or  with  none  of  the  European  belligerents."  It 
also  declares  that  "the  telegrams  from  Mr.  Hearst  to  his  editors, 
exhibited  to  the  Senate  Committee,  emphasize  the  on(>  idea  that 
in  all  things  his  papers  must  be  American — not  British  papers, 
not  German  papers,  but  every  day  and  all  the  daj's  American 
jmpers."  "It  is  upon  this  vital  point,"  the  same  editorial  con- 
tinues, "that  the  Hearst  papers  most  strenuously  differ  from  the 
lackey  press  wearing  the  livery  of  privilege  and  responding  with 
alacrity  to  the  push-button  of  the  predatory  interests."  And 
in  a  letter  addrest  by  Mr.  Hearst  to  Mr.  Brisbane  and  given  to  the 
I)ress  we  read : 

"Tlicro  is  a  large  Tory  element  in  this  country  which  seems  to 
think  now  as  it  thought  in  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War — • 
that  the  only  way  to  be  pro-American  is  to  be  pro-English. 

"I  do  not  think  so,  and,  in  fact,  the  American  histories  that 
1  have  read  in  my  school  and  college  courses  and  since  that  time 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  best  way  to  be  pro- American  is 
sometimes  to  be  anti-English 

"Before  America  entered  into  this  war  I  was,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently said  in  niy  instructions  to  the  editors  of  my  papers, 
neither  pro-English  nor  j)ro-(jerman.  My  attitude  was  that  of 
Mcrcutio — 'a  plague  o'  both  your  hou-ses.'  " 
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Xnjwn  in  the  Chii-a^o  Oailu  \eiri. 


Some  of  his  brotlu'i-  editors,  however — and  Mr.  Hearst  sus- 
I)eets  the  voice  of  rivals — point  out  that  his  editorial  bruskness 
toward  England  was  in  marked  contrast  to  hi.s  attitude  toward 
Germany.  They  recall  his  characterization  of  the  Kaiser  and 
his  associates  as  the  "high-minded  and  humanitarian  rulers"  of 
Germany,  and  his  insistence  that  "we  are  making  a  terrible  mis- 
take in  this  sentimental  objection  to  submarine  warfare."  And 
the  Indianapolis  News,  remembering  his  assertion  that  the 
infamous  Zimmt^rmann  note  proposing  an  alliance  of  Mexico, 
Jajjan,  and  Germany  against  America  was  a  forgery  perpetrated 
by  our  own  Attorney-General,  observes: 

"Tho  Mr.  Hearst  says  in  his  telegrams  of  instruction  to  his 
subordinates  that  he  Avas  neither  pro-German  nor  pro-Ally,  but 
simply  pro-American,  ho  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  believe 
that  his  own  Government  or  its  agents  were  guiltj'  of  the  crime 
of  forgery  rather  than  believe  anything  evil  of  Germany." 

In  The  Star  of  the  same  city  we  read: 

"Mr.  Hearst  cuts  a  very  small  figure  before  the  country  in  the 
disclosures  showing  that  he  was  actively  promoting  German  in- 
terests up  to  almost  the  last  moment  before  we  declared  war  and 
was  making  charges  against  the  Administration,  such  as  charging 
Attorney-General  Gregory  with  forgery,  that  would  later  have 
subjected  him  to  arrest  under  the  espionage  law,  a  measure  then 
pending  and  to  whose  passage  he  was  violently  opposed.  Tho 
an  American  born  and  bred,  he  has  lost  the  respect  of  honest 
citizens  and  belongs  in  tlie  list  of  political  and  journalistic 
derelicts." 

Particularly  offensive  to  many  editors  was  Mr.  Hearst's  use 
of  the  American  flag  to  gi^e  his  papers  "a  verj'  American  charac- 
ter" and  to  increase  sales.     Says  the  Washington  Herald: 

"Mr.  Hearst,  in  his  explanation,  says  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
his  telegrams  published.  We  can  see  him  writhing  in  glee  as  he 
read  them.  He  says  they  are  all  based  'on  a  single  and  sincere 
desire  to  conduct  my  newspapers  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
people.' 

"This  high-sounding  bunk  would  read  well  if  we  liad  not  road 
the  telegrams  from  Mr.  llcjirst  ordering  an  American  tlag-dressing 
for  his  papers,  even  as  he  obstructed  the  cause  for  which  that  flag 
stood.  The  sobriquet  'Star-Spanglod  Shammer'  never  looked  so 
becoming  on  Mr.  Hearst  as  it  did  when  his  telegrams  were 
released." 

And  in  the  Springfield  Union  we  read: 

"Whatever  may»be  the  outcome  of  the  disclosures  concerning 
(he  attitude  of  JNIr.  Hearst  toward  the  war,  it  would  seem  (o  be 

entirely  proper  and  appropriate  (liat  he  be  i)rost'('Uted  for  using 
llie  Hag  for  advertising  purposes.  Wlienever  his  'neutrality' 
was  construed  by  (he  public  as  of  the  'made  in  Gennauy' 
order,  he  sought  (o  se(  (liiugs  right  by  the  free  use  of  our  national 
emblem  iu  his  various  publications." 


MR.  McADOO'S  RAILROAD  "DEPTH  BOAIB" 

PHESIDEXT  WILSON  left  for  Franc  with  a  final  wonl  to 
Congress  that  the  question  of  the  railroads  was  au  un- 
solved problem  to  him,  but  some  editors  not^  at  the  same 
time  that  hardly  was  he  gone  than  Mr.  McAdoo,  Dirwtor- 
General  of  Railroads,  sends  a  valedictory  plea  to  Congress  that 
government  control  be  extended  for  five  years  until  January  1, 
19'24,  with  the  comment  that  "the  Presid»'nt  has  given  mo 
permission  to  say  thatthis  conclusion  accords  with  his  own  view 
of  the  matter."  Director  McAdoo  has  taken  the  nation  off  its 
feet  by  this  proj)osal,  renuirks  the  Phila<lclphia  higuirer  (R('\y.), 
coming  so  soon  after  the  President's  announcement  that  he  had 
no  "confident  judgment  of  his  own."  The  Wall  Street  Jourtiol 
maintains  that  a  second  reading  of  the  arguments  in  justification 
of  Mr.  McAdoo's  railroad  "bomb"  "discovers  such  confusion 
of  ideas  among  them  that  they  are  totally  uncharacteristic  of 
the  Director-Cieneral  at  his  best."  On  the  other  hand,  advocate's 
of  government  ownership,  such  as  the  New  York  American^ 
praise  the  McAdoo  plan  as  sound  and  timely,  and  this  Hearst 
journal  adds  that  "Mr.  McAdoo  has  .shown  splendid  gcMwl 
sense  in  his  letter  to  Hepresentative  Sims  j)romulgating  the 
plan  to  give  i)ublic  ojieration  of  the  railroads  at  least  a  sjxirt- 
ing  chance  to  show  what  it  can  do  under  the  easier  peace  con- 
ditions by  continuing. publie  operation  for  five  years."  In  his 
appeal  to  Congress  Mr.  McAdoo  says  in  part : 

"There  is  on<'.  and  to  my  mind  only  one.  i>racticable  and  wise 
alternatixe,  and  that  is  to  ex(«'nd  the  jxriod  of  Federal  ••outml 
from  (lie  one  year  and  nine  months  j>ro\ided  by  the  pn>sent  law 
to  five  years,  or  \intil  the  first  day  of  .January.  1W24.  This  ex- 
tension would  take  the  railroa<l  question  out  of  |H»Iitics  for  a 
rea.sonable  i)erio(l.  It  would  gi\e  comjxisure  to  nulroa<l  of^eers 
and  employees.  Il  \\oul<l  a<lniit  of  the  pn  j)arntion  and  carrying 
out  of  a  compn'hensive  program  of  improvements  of  the  railnwds 
and  their  t<^rniiual  facilities  which  would  imniens«^ly  incn^«st> 
the  elficiency  of  (lie  transport  ma<hine.  It  would  put  back  of 
the  railroads  the  credit  of  the  Unit«xl  St«t4>s  during  the  fi\»»- 
year  period,  so  that  the  financing  of  these  improxements  could 
be  suc<'essfull\  earrit'd  out.  It  would  ofTer  the  ms-essarv  op|xir- 
lunity  under  proper  conditions  to  test  the  xalu*-  of  unifie<'  c<in- 
trol.  and  the  exix-rience  ihus  gaint^l  would  of  itself  indicate  the 
IH»nnaiuMit  solution  of  the  railroad  pn»blem. 

"The  Anu'rican  i>eoj>le  have  a  right  to  this  test.     They  sliould 
nt)t  be  denied  it.     It  is  to  their  intei-est  (liat  it  should  Ih>  done 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  only  practicable  and  reasonable  method 
of  deteriniiiing  (he  right  solution  i»f  tliis  !.■ 

"I  am  not  uv>\\  ami  ha\e  not  Ikhii  for  1 

in  j»ro\uig-or  disjm>ving  (he  theory  <»f  go\emnient  ownership 
«)r  any  other  kin<l  of  (heorv .  The  ntilroads  have  \M>on  «»i>crai.Nl 
for  (lie  last  \ear  \\itl>  the  pur|>ose  of  s«t\  ing  efficiently  the  ]vira- 
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mount  needs  of  the  war  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  public  whether  such  operation  tended  to 
prove  or  to  disprove  any  theory  of  railroad  control,  no  matter 
what  it  might  be." 

The  Hartford  Post  (Ind.)  reminds  us  that  Congress,  which  has 
been  complaining  because  it  had  not  been  treated  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government,  now  has  its  opportunity,  for  the 
railroad  problem  is  distinctly  a  legislative  one.  If  Congress  is 
not  satisfied  with  Mr.  McAdoo's  plan,  let  it  devise  a  better  one, 
or  let  it  arrive  promptly  at  the  conclusion  that  "no  plan  other 
than  the  former  system  of  private  ownership  is  possible," 
observes  this  journal,  which  proceeds: 

"It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  Secretary  McAdoo's  sug- 
gestions with  reference  to  the  railroads  would  be  received  with  a 
unanimous  and  vociferous  shout  of  approval.  It  trod  upon 
too  many  toes.  It  hit,  first  of  all,  at  the  corporate  owners  of  the 
railroads,  fearful  in  any  event  of  government  ownership  and  in- 
creasingly fearful  of  it  in  event  of  their  failure  to  get  their 
property  back  for  five  years  instead  of  the  originally  specified 
twenty-one  mouths.  And  then  it  didn't  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  bring  about  a  transportation  millennium  by  means  of  immedi- 
ate public  ownership.  And  those  who  ^yant  to  make  an  issue 
for  the  political  campaign  out  of  the  railroad  question  are  like- 
wise not  suited." 

The  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.)  holds  that  the  railroad  problem 
is  one  on  which  nobodj^  has  "an  arbitrary  opinion."  It  is  an 
open  qu(5stion,  and  "  f oi'tunately  party  politics  is  not  in  any  way 
as  j'et  mixed  in  it."  This  journal  also  considers  the  problem 
"one  for  Congress  rather  than  for  the  Administration  to  de- 
termine by  the  adoption  of  a  definite  policy,"  and  points  the 
way  as  follows: 

"Either  government  control  and  private  management  and 
ownership,  or  government  control  and  management  and  ])ri^ate 
ownership,  or  government  ownership  outright.  Wlien  Congress 
determines  among  these  three  general  policies,  then  the  real 
problems  of  detail  will  come  up  for  consideration;  and  that  they 
are  difficult,  that  there  is  no  agreement  on  them,  any  more 
than  on  the  policy  itself,  railroad  executives  being  widely  at  sea, 
as  well  as  Congressmen  and  public,  is  generallj^  recognized." 

Indorsements  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  plan  appear  in  the  Mobile 
Register  (Dem.)  and  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  whiph 
says: 

"There  is  one  argument  for  the  five-year  period  that  has  not 
been  set  forth.  This  is  with  respect  to  the  men  abroad.  The 
army  of  occupation  following  the  first  million  to  arrive  will  not 
get  back — all  of  them — inside  of  two  years,  j)ossihly,  antl  events 
may  make  the  period  longer.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
avoid  the  release  of  such  bodies  of  men  for  the  nation's  in- 
dustries at  the  time  tliat  the  Government  would  b(>  unloading 
the  railroads.  For  ui)on  the  latter  occurring  there  will  be  a 
sharp  drop  in  wages,  with  wage  unrest.  This  coming  together 
with  a  big  addition  to  floating  labor  through  demobilizations,  the 
situation  might  l)e  made  v(>ry  undesirable,  to  say,  the  least. 
Five  years  means  canying  the  system  through  the  reconstruc- 
tion period,  and  this  appears  to  be  wise." 

Man.\  objectors,  however,  base  their  opinion  on  Mr.  McAdoo's 
statement  that  "this  extension  would  take  the  railroad  qu(>stion 
out  of  politics  for  a  reasonable  period,"  and  representative  of  this 
view  is  the  remark  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Pilot  (Ind.  Dem.), 
which  says: 

"Should  government  control  be  extended  for  the  years, 
polities  would  ine\  itably  not  only  enter,  in  eonstautiy  increasing 
m(>asure,  into  tlie  u])eration  of  the  raii\v:iys  during  that  i)erio<i, 
but,  at  its  close,  would  prove  the  decisive  factor  in  determining 
the  country's  permanent  policy  toward  its  agencies  of  trans- 
portation. To  pnnent  the  one  or  the  other  would  l)e  humanly  as 
impossil)le  as  to  <'Ounteraet  the  influenc(>  of  tli(>  moon  upon  the 
tides  of  the  sea.  The  hundreds  of  lliousands  of  railway  em- 
ployees, all  of  them  voters,  would  become  welded  into  a  iniglity 
l>oIitii-al  niaeliine,  using  its  power  to  secure  for  its  memlxTs  liigh 
wages,  short  hours,  and  in«lulgent  suj)ervision.  and  ctTtain  to 
employ  its  full  strength  to  render  permanent  a  situation  to  which 


it  owed  alike  its  origin  and  its  continued  existence.  That  there 
would  and  could  be  nothing  even  so  much  as  approximating  a 
'fair  test'  under  such  conditions  ought  to  be  so  obvious  as  hardly 
to  require  supporting  argument.  To  expect  it  would  be  w'orse 
than  idle." 

As  a  concrete  instance,  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  quotes  Senator  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  as 
charging  that  the  railroad  administration  was  used  as  a  bludgeon 
against  him  during  the  recent  campaign,  and  Mr.  Norris  is 
reported  as  having  said: 

"FMrst  came  the  big  raise  in  wages  for  all  the  railroad  men. 
Next  came  the  President's  appeal  for  the  election  of  Democratic 
Senators  and  Representatives.  Follow  ing  this  came  the  appeal 
of  Director-General  of  Railroads  McAdoo  for  a  Democratic 
Congress.  These  were  general,  of  course.  Then  the  President 
made  a  special  appeal  for  the  election  of  my  Democratic  opponent, 
Mr.  Moorehead. 

"But  now  comes  the  rul).  One  week  before  election  every 
employee  of  the  railroad  administration  in  the  whole  State  of 
Nebraska  got  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  unions 
which  started  off  with  a  line  of  congratulation  about  the  nice 
raise,  providing  the  best  wages  railroad  men  had  ever  enjoyed. 

"It  then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  scale  had  been 
granted  by  the  Democratic  Administration,  and  smoothly 
worked  on  to  the  fact  that  the  President  and  Mr.  McAdoo  had 
appealed  for  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Congress.  Then, 
after  a  few  graceful  words  about  helping  those  who  help  us,  it 
suggested  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  railroad  man  in  Nebraska 
to  vote  for  Moorehead,  my  opponent. 

"Now,  in  my  own  town  of  McCook  there  is  a  normal  Repub- 
lican majority  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  I  could  normally 
carry  it  by  about  four  hundred.  But  it  is  a  railroad  junction 
town,  and  the  appeal  to  the  railroad  men  cut  in  pretty  deep. 
I  carried  the  town  by  just  eighty-five,  and  I  estimate  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  were  being  run  by  the  Government  cost  me  just 
five  thousand  votes  in  the  State." 

A  strong  objection  by  a  Democratic  paper  comes  from  the 
Montgomery  Adreriiser,  which  says  that  everj-  reasonable  man 
not  interested  directly  one  way  or  another  in  the  railroad 
problem  must  smile  at  this  plan  "to  take  the  question  out  of 
poUties,"  and  adds: 

"It  is  now  the  one  dominant  political  issue  at  Washington. 
The  next  Presidential  election  will  hang  largely  upon  the  issue, 
no  matter  what  time  is  fixt  for  the  roads  to  be  returned  to  their 
owners.  How  is  it  possible  to  take  the  question  out  of  politics, 
Avhen  a  Presidential  campaign  will  be  waged  in  1919?  And  how 
can  the  question  be  removed  from  politics  when  the  Director  of 
Railroads  annoxmees,  as  he  has  done,  that  wages  of  railroad- 
workers  would  certainly  not  be  reduced  as  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment operated  the  railroads?" 

Then  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  objects  that 
"the  gross  misuse  by  the  Administration  of  the  'adjournmept  of 
politics  plea'  causes  grave  suspicion  when  a  member  of  that 
Administration  suggests  the  idea  of  taking  the  railroads  out  of 
politics,"  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  maintains  that  it 
can  not  agree  with  Mr.  McAdoo's  idea  that  a  five-year  extension 
of  government  control  would  take  the  railroad  question  out  of 
politics,  for  "only  tlie  privately  run  enterprise  can  be  kept  out 
of  politics.  Public  ownership  and  control  immediately  and  of 
necessity  places  an  enterprise  in  politics."  The  New  Orleans 
Tivies-Picayune  (Ind.  Dem.)  observes: 

"Federal  ownershij)  of  railways  is  by  way  of  becoming  a 
major  i)olitical  issue  in  this  country.  The  present  Congress 
established  government  control  as  a  war-measure,  fixing  limits 
to  tiu>  duration  of  that  control  which  permit  the  Anu'rican 
voters  to  detenuine  tiie  i)eace-tinu'  future  of  the  railways.  Cer- 
tainly i(  has  no  mandate  arbitrarily  to  extend  the  period  of 
l)eiice-time  control  and  tie  hard  nnd  fast  th(>  hands  of  the  voters 
and  of  three  Congresses  to  hv  elected  by  theyi.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  President,  within  nine  days  after  declaring  that  he  had 
'no  answer  ready'  and  urging  Congress  to  institute  a  'complete 
and  imi>arlial  study'  of  the  whole  railway  problem,  should 
reverse  his  judgnu-nt  and  indorse  a  recommendation  of  snap 
judgment — for  that,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  what  Mr.  McAdoo's, 
proposal  amounts  to." 
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THE   SEIZURE   OF  THE   WIRES 

GOVERNMENTAL  OPERATION  of  ovory  means  of 
communicating  intelligence,  whether  by  mail,  telegraph, 
or  telephone,  is  frankly  advocated  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  as  he  takes  over  the  Atlantic  cal)les  and  adds  them  to  the 
land  wires  already  under  his  control.  If  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackaj', 
president  of  the-  Commercial  Cable  Company,  objects,  then  the 
leading  officials  of  that  company  are  ousted  from  all  connection 
with  their  cable,  which  is  put  under  control  of  President  Newcomb 
Carlton,  of  the  rival  line.  "We  are  marked  for  annihilation," 
exclaims  Mr.  Mackay,  but  "we  will  see  about  that,"  he  adds, 
and  starts  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  Postmaster-General  from  inter- 
fering with  his  property.  A  bill  is  introduced  into  Congress 
to  continue  government  control  until  Congress  decides  other- 
wise, and  Chairman  Moon,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads, 
says  in  introducing  it  that  the  President 
approvers  the  plan.  Postmaster-G((neral 
Burleson  justifies  the  idea  in  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Moon,  saying: 

"The  principle  which  justifies  govern- 
ment control  of  the  postal  service  appUes 
equally  to  all  electrical  means  of  communi- 
cation. The  Constitution,  in  giving  Con- 
gress control  over  po^st-offices  and  post-roads, 
obviously  contemi)lated,  not  i)articularly 
physical  structures,  but  the  communication 
of  intelligence 

"The  wire  service  is  a  public  utility  of 
universal  necessity  and  is  adapted  to  the 
performance  of  no  other  function  than 
that  of  conveying  intelligence;  and,  disregard- 
ing the  divergence  of  views  as  to  govern- 
ment ownership  of  public  utilities  generally, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  electrical  agencies 
of  communication  stand  alone  as  an  essential 
utility  performing  a  govei'nment  function. ' ' 

An  extended  survey  of  the  situation  has 
been  made  by  the  Post-office  Department, 
Mr.  Burleson  continues,  since  the  Govern- 
ment assumed  control  of  the  wire  systems, 
and  it  "clearly  appears  that  unification  of 
control  and  operation  is  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate the  waste  and  inherent  defects  of  the 
competing  and  duplicating  system  which 
has    heretofore    existed."  .    Mr.    Burleson 

maintains  that  the  Government  alone  can      

safely  exercise  the  right  of  monopoly  such  as 
the  wire  service  calls  for,  but  urges  that  the  "advantages  of 
private  initiative  in  research,  investigation,  and  experimenta- 
tion, and  in  other  ways  where  possible  and  consistent  with 
government  monopoly,  should  not  be  lost  in  the  inauguration 
of  such  a  new  system."  Approval  is  voiced  by  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  which  argues  that  "one  by  one  we  will  separate  the  few 
great  things  that  belong  to  the  people  from  the  possession  of 
small  private  monopolists,  leaving  to  individuals  what  properly 
belongs  to  them,  and  keeping  the  peace  among  all  by  rendering 
justice  as  far  as  possible  to  all."  And  the  Cleveland  Prcsfs 
agrees.     It  remarks: 

"Th(?re  are  some  things  that  a  Government  such  as  oiirs, 
dealing  with  large  units  and  actuated  only  by  thought  of  service, 
can  do  better  than  any  individual.  In  the  first  jjlace,  the  in- 
dividual hasn't  the  great  capital  or  power  for  organization  of 
the  Government.  In  the  second  place,  his  very  existtMioe  de- 
mands that  he  show  a  profit  on  every  bit  of  busini>ss  lu-  does. 
Profit,  not  service,  becomes  the  first  consideration. 

"Great  emergencies  show  what  are  the  things  the  Government 
can  do  best.  The  present  war  has  been  startling  in  this  resi)ect. 
We  had  not  gone  half-way  toward  getting  our  whole  force  into 
it  before  the  Railroads  broke  down  and — Uncle  Sam  had  to  take 
them  over.     And  then  came  these  very  telephones,  telegraphs, 


l.'ndiTvvoo<l  &  Underwood,   New  Tork. 
'WE  WILL  SEE  ABOUT  THAT," 

Says  Mr.  Mackay.  as  he  sees  his  com- 
pany   "marked  for  annihilation"  by 
Postmaster  -Cieneral  Burleson. 


and  cables  tliat  Vail  is  talking  about.     It  was  a  •  "  our 

absolutely  having  U}  have  tlie  right  kind  of  K4'rvi<<-  the 

operating  companies  could  give  it  to  u»at  a  profit  or  not.  And 
our  Government  stej^t  in  and  got  it  for  us. 

"The  war  is  over,  or  practically  over.  But  lias  the  emergency 
taught  us  our  lesson?  The  danger  is  past.  But  the  immwliat^- 
futiu-e  holds  much  of  importance.  In  connection  with  this 
telephone-telegraph-cable-wireless  scheme  this  is  particularly 
true 

"We  are  decidedly  for  the  jK)oUng  of  not  only  t^'lepbone- 
and  telegraph-hnes  and  cables,  but  the  mails  and  wireless  as  well. 
But  the  ]jeoi)le  should  hold  the  strings  in  matters  in  which  they 
are  so  vitally  interested,  just  as  they  have  always  held  the 
strings  on  their  mails  and  highways." 

To  those  who  urge  that  "the  war  is  over"  the  Savannah  Prest 
replies : 

"Assuredly  there  is  more  need,  now  that  actual  war-<-ondition8 
have  passed,  for  the  control  of  the  cables 
than  when  opportunities  for  German  inlrig^ue 
through  (jther  lands  was  practically  pn»- 
vented.  it  may  or  may  not  Ije  a  part  of 
the  pohcy  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  keep  the  cable- 
linesf)ermanently  under govenimental  sujx-r- 
\ision;  we  confess  that  we  would  not  he  in 
the  least  perturbed  to  discover  that  such  is 
his  idea.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  plan 
would  insure  safety  against  the  sorts  of  i>lots 
and  intrigues  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  long  carried  on  thn>ugh  the 
intertwining  lines  of  communication  which 
the  cal)les  a(T<jrded.  For  i)re\entive  means 
against  any  future  recrudescence  of  this 
sort  of  plotting,  the  control  of  cable-  and 
telegraj)h-lines  by  go\ernments  seems  to  us 
a  very  rational  and  sane  jxilicy." 

A  survey  of  the  press,  liowever,  shows 
that  many  doubt  the  wisdom  of  government 
control  at  this  time.  It  is  "unjustifiable, 
high-handed,  and  inexpedient,"  declarers 
the  Rochester  Post- Ex  press;  it  is  "an  un- 
warranted extension  of  power,"  objects  the 
Wlieeling  Intelligencer,  and  "we  may  well 
ask  ourselves  if  in  making  the  world  .safe 
for  democracy  we  have  not  endangered  our 
own  democratic  Constitution."  In  fact, 
says  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  "Germany 
exercised  no  more  drastic  methods  in  con- 
ducting her  government  than  may  result 
from  our  Government  acquiring  by  seizure 
the  means  of  communication."  Mr.  feteen- 
erson,  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Post  Office  Committee,  states  the  peril  in  these  words. 

"The  danger  consists  in  establishing  an  army  of  men  in  office 
who  are  dependent  on  some  one  for  their  jobs.  There  never 
was  a  greater  menace  to  a  free  government." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  devotes  a  strong  editorial  to  the  possi- 
biUties  of  political  manipulation  and  int4>rfereuce  with  win- 
messages,  while  the  Indianapolis  Xeu-s  writes  caustically  of  the 
inefficiency  of  other  utilities  now  under  government  manage- 
ment. "Unhand  the  American  people,"  it  exclaims,  "and  give 
them  a  chance  at  the  worhd's  luisiness  which  they  have  sa\i<d 
in  the  war.  They  do  not  need  the  politicians  to  run  llie  cables 
or  the  railroads.  This  is  not  a  Spanish  or  a  German  countr>\ 
The  people  have  some  initiative  left,"  and  we  are  reminded  that — 

"During  the  war  we  all  surrendered  to  the  main  pr- 
victory — but    our    rights.    pri\ih'jres,    and    convenience    ..... 
sinii)ly  lent  for  a  purpose  and   not  sum^ndenxl.     We  did  not 
fiop  overnii,'ht  from  a  jMHiple  beheving  in  individu; 

to  a  socialistic  and  pat«rnal  nation.     The  little  v\\    . .  

have  had  with  go\ernnient  control  of  \virp.s  and  nulroa<ls  was 

enough   to  cure  us  of  any  further  tenden<'.\ 

The  cable  service  has  bivome  a  joke,  the  t      „     , 

slow  as  Burleson's  mail  deliveries,  the  express  business  a  mere 

wreckage  of  its  former  entvrprise  and  efficiency,  and  as  to  the 
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railroads,  if  we  had  been  dependent  on  the  methods  of  develop- 
ment and  expansion  now  provided,  we  might  have  been  as  far 
behind  in  transportation  as  is  China." 

Government  control  of  the  wires  "would  be  an  infliction 
which  this  countrj-  will  never  endure,"  avers  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  which  proceeds: 

"There  was  never  a  bureaucrat  who  was  not  crazy  to  extend 
his  authority  and  increase  the  number  of  votes  which  he  could 
control.  An  Administration  which  could  control  the  railroad, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  vote  would,  indeed,  bo  very  safely  en- 
trenched and  might  found  a  dynasty. 

"From  time  immemorial  the  management  of  our  postal  serv-ico 
has  been  extravagant  and  inefficient.  It  was  never  worse  than 
it  is  now.  We  endure  it  because  government  control  of  the 
mail  service  seems  necessary,  and  we  have  not  found  any  way 
to  improve  it.  It  is  so  big  and  so  intricate  that  no  one  outside 
the  service  can  tell  just  where  improvements  could  be  made, 
and  those  inside  wiU  not. 

"In  aU  countries  in  which  the  Government  controls  any  form 
of  communication  by  wire  there  has  been  ghastly  failure.  And 
for  the  support  of  the  miserable  service  which  they  get  they  all 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  taxpayers.  We  do  not  precisely  know 
the  results  under  the  former  autocratio  governments  of  Central 


Europe,  but  elsewhere  we  do  know.  The  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, services  of  the  United  States  are  marvelous  creations  of 
private  enterprise.  And,  without  oppressive  charges,  they  pay 
their  own  biUs  and  pay  dividends  on  their  cost,  as  they  should, 
for  the  dividends  are  weU  earned. 

"They  are  earned  by  the  continuous  alertness  of  their  owners 
to  encourage,  develop — often  at  the  cost  of  millions — and  adopt 
new  inventions,  by  civility  to  the  public,  responsibility  for  errors, 
perfect  secrecy,  and  all-around  efficiency.  To  turn  over  such  ad- 
mirable instruments  of  civilization  to  the  inep'tness,  wasteful- 
ness, arbitrariness,  unprogressiveness,  and  general  inefficiency 
of  a  government  bureau,  and  especially  to  such  a  monument  of 
inefficiency  as  Postmaster-General  Burleson  runs,  would  be 
something  like  a  relapse  into  barbarism. 

"That  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Ha^ang  got  possession,  under 
the  war-power,  this  particular  bureaucrat  proposes  to  keep  them. 
If  our  Constitution  is  still  in  force  the  telegraphs  and  telephones 
will  automaticallj'  revert  to  their  owners  when  peace  is  declared. 
If  the  Government  wants  them,  and  if,  after  an  election  in  which 
it  is  an  issue,  the  people  authorize  it,  the  properties  can  be  con- 
demned and  paid  for  in  cash.  There  is  no  other  lawful  way  in 
which  they  can  be  got  without  consent  of  their  owners. 

"To  grab  them  under  the  war-power  and  refuse  to  return 
them  when  peace  is  declared  is  nothing  less  than  revolutionarj'." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  ghost  of  Edith  Cavell  will  sit  in  the  Peac.e  Conference. — Portland 
Oregonian. 

Still,  a  league  of  nations  might  succeed  altho  projects  of  church  union 
fail. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

The  league  of  nations  idea  is  a  good  one,  provided  the  umpire  question 
can  be  settled  satisfactorily. — Portland  Oregonian. 

Revolution  is  the  broaching  of  the  wine  of  freedom,  and  Bolshevism 
is  the  ensuing  delirium  tremens. — New  York  Tribune. 

Men  pray  for  what  they  want  and  Providence  makes  them  sore  by 
handing  them  what  they  ought  to  have. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Not  only  are  the  Germans  licked  and  humiUated,  but  world-wide  pro- 
hibition is  staring  them  in  the  face. — Bonner  Springs  (Kan.)  Chieftain. 

The  Associated  Press  says  this  session  of  Congress  promises  to  become 
liistoric.     Our  notion  is  it  promises  to  become  hysteric. — Houston  Post. 

"  Hepublics  have  evidently  arisen  in  Vienna  and  Budapest." — Evening 
paper.  And  it  looks  as  if  we  might  have  a  shepubUc  in  this  country  soon. 
— Punch  (London.) 

Liebknecht,  the  German  Bolshevik,  says  he  is  against  peace,  and  if  he 
keeps  on  he's  going  to  find  the  Allies  in  entire  accord  with  him  on  that 
point. — New  Y'ork  Tribune. 

PnESiDENT  Wilson  says  that  thirteen  is  his  lucky  number.  This  Is  also 
tlie  opinion  of  those  who  oppose  his  point  concerning  the  freedom  of  the 
seas. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  war  hasn't  started  yet  for  one  Hiawatha  (Kan.)  soldier  boy  who  is 
expected  home  soon.  Two  young  women,  neither  of  whom  will  be  trifled 
with,  are  flying  service  flags  for  him. — New  York  World. 

Germans  are  going  out  of  their  way,   press  dispatches  say,   to  show 
courtesy  to  the  mvading  Americans.     That 
is  just   what  we   went   out   of  our  way  to 
teach  them. — New  York  Tribune. 

In  war,  chivalry  is  the  best  poUcy,  not 
only  because  it  is  decent  and  right,  but  be- 
cause there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  licked. 
Germany  is  sorry  now  that  it  overlooked 
this  important  point. — Houston  Post. 

"We  are  down  and  out;  isn't  that 
enough?"  remarks  the  crownless  prince  in 
one  of  his  interviews.  Everybody  knows 
that  they  &re  down,  but  what  must  be 
made  sure  for  all  time  is  that  they  are 
out. — Ulica  Observer. 

Mr.  Buisbane  has  bought  another  news- 
paper. Evidently  anxious  tx)  secure  a  news- 
paper through  which  no  one  could  suspect 
him  of  d<Miling  with  the  brewery  interests, 
Mr.  Brisbane  bought  one  this  time  in  Mil- 
waukee.— Kansas  City  Star. 

We  can  only  give  a  preliminary  survey  of 
the  situation:  There  are  in  the  uniform  in 
France  at  the  present  time  six  future  pre.si- 
dents,  307  future  governors  of  .States,  3,(^4.3 
future  members  of  Coiigre,s.s,  134,087  Federal 
department  clerks.  04.322  members  of  State 
legislatures,  54,00.S  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
23,'>.870  postmast'crs.  It  is  well  enough  for 
present  onici-holders  in  the  linit<<d  .st«te,s  not 
to  lose  sight  of  this  forecast.  Full  reports 
will  increase  the  democratic  majority  all 
along  the  line. — Houston  Post. 


FIKST  CRY  OF  A   I'KKCOtMinTS  CUM, HI 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Germany  started  out  to  lick  the  world  and  only  got  as  far  as  its  boots. 
— Tampa  Tribune. 

Will  there  be  just  one  league  of  nations?  Or  a  Major  League  and  a 
Boche  League? — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  Crown  Prince  isn't  taking  so  much  interest  in  the  old  man's  shoes 
as  he  did  not  so  long  ago. — Anaconda  Standard. 

The  armistice  terms  should  have  required  the  Htms  to  tell  the  truth  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

After  we  have  beaten  our  swords  into  plowshares  the  next  thing  will 
be  to  straighten  out  our  corkscrews  into  hat-pins. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Now  that  the  Hun  has  paid  the  price  for  peace,  the  South  would  like  to 
know  what  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  cotton.— GrccnriZ/e  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  Crown  Prince  says  he  was  sure  the  war  was  lost  after  the  Mame. 
So  he  fought  Verdun  just  to  make  absolutely  certain. — New  York  Tribiaw. 

Another  international  mystery  is  where  the  Bolshe\'iki  of  all  lands 
obtain  the  funds  with  which  they  appear  to  be  continually  well  suppUed. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

It  may  prove  to  be  just  as  impossible  to  seize  the  person  of  Wilhelni 
von  Hohcnzollem  for  puni.shment  as  it  was  to  get  an  American  army 
into  France. — Albany  Journal. 

A  Southern  newspaper  is  so  cruel  as  to  remjirk  that  there  would 
have  been  no  opposition  if  it  had  been  Congress  that  was  going  out  of  the 

country. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Our  War  Department  bought  110.000,000  pieces  of  soap  for  shipment 
overseas  in  the  last  six  months,  which  soimds  as  if  we  are  preparing  to 
get  into  contact  with  the  Bolsheviki.— /ndianapo/w  Star. 

And  now  oiu-  returning  soldiers  will  soon  be  demanding  of  their  mothers 

and  wives  doughnuts  "Uke  the  Salvation 
.\rmy  used  to  make." — Long  Island  City  Star. 
An  American  scientist  recommends  tooth- 
drawing  a-s  a  cure  for  insanity.  But  his 
compatriot,  Mr.  Da%-is.  could  tell  liim  that 
the  tre.iitment  had  no  effect  in  the  case  of  the 
Kaiser. — Passing  Show  (London). 

Civilized  countries  willing  to  ab.andon 
conscription  when  Germany  shows  the  way 
are  like  that  wise  Frenchman  who  was  ready 
to  alwlish  capital  punishment  "if  the  mur- 
derers would  start  first." — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

If  the  Kaiser  is  indicted,  tried,  and  con- 
demned on  all  the  charges  individuals  are 
trying  to  lodge  against  him,  there  will  be  so 
many  exix-iitions  ordered  for  him  that  the 
balance  of  Ids  life  will  afford  him  practically 
no  leisure. — Detroit  News. 

Billy  Sunday'.^  Kansas  City  friends  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  he's  still  liitting  them 
up  against  the  center-fleld  fence.  In  a 
recent  sermon  Billy  remarked  that  "the 
Kaiser  has  sunk  so  low  he'll  have  to  take  an 
airplane  to  get  to  hell." — Kansas  City  Star. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  language  will  be 
used  in  the  Versailles  confen>nce.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  presence  of  the  President,  it 
seems  to  us  the  delegates  would  make  the 
Anierican  language  the  oflBcial  language,  but 
we  suppose  the  EngUsh  delegate's  wouldn't 
be  able  to  imderstaud  it. — Houston  Post. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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GERMANY'S  RIVAL  REVOLUTIONS 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  seems 
to  have  left  the  Fatherland  in  such  a  pretty  state  of 
confusion  that  no  Gorman  quite  knows  where  he  owes 
allegiance.  In  Berlin  a  Socialist  Government  is  more  or  less  in 
control;  Hamburg  and  its  adjacent  territory  has  been  pro- 
claimed "the  Republic  of  the  Elbe"  under  the  presidency  of  an 
able  seaman  of  the  former  mercantile  marine.  Bavaria  has 
another  government  with  a  strongly  nationalistic  Bavarian 
tone,  while  yet  another  is  to  bo  found  in  Saxony.  The  German- 
speaking  regions  of  Austria  ai)i)ear  to  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  republic  desiring  unity 
with  the  Germans  to  the  north 
of  them,  but  not  receiving  any 
too  (mthusiastic  a  welcome.  Amid 
th(!  conflicting  and  confusing  news 
arriving  directly  and  indirectly 
from  Germany,  it  may  bo  useful 
to  explain  the  situation  in  simple 
terms.  This  we  find  in  a  suc- 
cinct form  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  which  tells  us  that — 


"The  Socialist  Coahtion  Gov- 
ernment, which  usurped  power 
in  Berlin  on  November  9  (con- 
sisting of  the  reunited  Majority 
and  Minority  Socialist  leaders), 
desires  to  convene  a  National 
Assembly  on  or  about  February 
8  or  9  to  decide  the  future  form 
of  Germany's  government.  It 
is  proposed,  for  this  purpose,  to 
compile  a  new  register  of  voters 
on  January  2,  to  elect  delegates 

to  the  National  Assembly  on  February  2,  and  to  open  the 
Assembly  six  or  seven  days  later.  Meantime  the  Socialist 
Governmept  at  Berlin  is  arranging  a  eoTiiplete  redistribution  of 
constituencies  throughout  what  was  formerly  the  Gorman 
Empire.  Elections  of  delegates  to  the  National  Assembly  are 
to  take  place  on  its  basis.  Under  this  redistricting  the  Socialist 
Coalitionists  believe  they  will  obtain  a  largo  majority  of  the 
delegates,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  the  working-class  vote." 


But  this  SociaUst  coalition,  to  which  all  the  other  actual  or 
nominal  local  republics  in  Germany  seem  to  be  yielding  a  sort 
of  half-grudging  leadership,  has  its  determined  opponents,  of 
whom  The  Daily  Mail  says: 

"Three  separate  schools  of  opposition  to  the  Socialist  coalition 
are  in  the  field: 

"1.  The  Liebknecht-Rosa  Luxemburg 'Bolshevik' extremists. 

"2.  The  Bavarian  Republic,  led  by  President  Kurt  Eisner, 
who  mistrusts  the  Berhn  r<?gime  because  it  includes  Old  Gangsters 
like  Solf  and  Erzberger. 

"3.  The  non-Socialist  democratic  classes,  representing  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung-lkrliner  Tagcblatt  school  of  progressive 
radicalism,  industry,  and  high  finance. 

"All  throe  of  these  oppositions  more  or  less  favor  a  national 
assembly  and  the  earliest  possible  establishment  of  some  rejiub- 
lican  form  of  government.  But  none  of  them  completely  trusts 
the  dictatorship  of  Ebert.  Haase,  Seheid(>mann,  and  company. 
The  non-Socialist  democrats  declare  openly  Ihat  the  l-]bert-Haase 
crowd  wants  merely  to  establish  an  autocracy  of  their  own  in 
succession  on  the  ruins  of  the  Hohenzollern  autocracy. 

"Meantime  the  (^ouncils  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  throughout 
the  country  (barring  Bavaria)  appear  U)  accept  the  authority 
of  the  Berlin  Socialist  coalition.  Law  and  order  still  ])revail, 
tho  this  state  of  affairs  may  alter  any  moment.  Whether  the 
pot  will  boil  up  and  over  to  an  extent  wiiieh  thi>  extremely  lady- 


like German   'revolution'   thus  far  has  not   witneswd   r 
to  be  seen.     A  fa^-t  always  to  l)e  rememlxTwl  in  that  t 
rulers  of  Germany,  the  Junker  bureaucracy,  remain  on  their  job, 
doing  '  business  as  usual '  under  their  ost^-'nsible  Sof:ialist  nmstens." 

Of  these  oppositions,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  is 
Kurt  Ei.sner's  Bavarian  Il(,'public.  It  is  in  Bavaria  that  we  find 
th(;  first  really  constructive  r)olicy  so  far  outlined  b\'  the  German 
revolutionists.  Eisner's  policy,  roughly  stated,  is  that  German 
unity  shall  continue  and  that  German-Austria  and  Germany 
together  shall  form  a  United  States  of  Germany,  each  con- 
stituent state  oceupyinj?  a  posi- 
tion of  equality  with  an  end  of 
anj'thing  in  the  shape  of  Prus- 
sian supremacy.  Eisner's  great 
achievement — particularly  in  his  • 
own  eyes — is  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  anything 
like  disorder  in  Bavaria,  and  in 
his  proclamation  he  exults.  This 
proclamation  as  quoted  by  the 
Kvlnische  Zeiiung  runs: 

"The  first  actions  of  the 
revolutionary  Government  have 
produced  imix>rtant  suc<-esses. 
Since  the  revolution  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Entente  sjM'ak 
otherwise  than  thej-  did  before. 
Our  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  the  world  has  not  remained 
unheard.  The  sjiirit  of  the 
patriarch  who  l<'ads  the  Freneh 
Republic  speaks  to-day  with 
human  understanding  and  trust. 
America  promises  a  defeated  enemy  to  ease  the  terrible  crash  by 
the  provision  of  food.  We  hope  that  we  shall  also  succeed  in 
getting  imjjorts  of  raw  materials.  We  are  to-day  confident  that, 
thanks  to  our  re\olutionar\  and  reasonable  jjolicy,  the  idea 
exprest  in  our  note  to  tho  Entente  is  ripening  to  fulfilment — 
that  the  league  of  nations  must  be  formed  by  the  common 
labor  of  ourselves  and  our  enemies  to  o\  ercome  the  destructions 
of  war. 

"Relying  upon  the  confidence  of  the  enemy  Powers,  we  regard 
it  a.s  all  the  more  our  task  to  i)repare  sincere  community  among 
tho  German  tribes  also.  We  believe  and  hoj)e  that  a  imion  of 
the  German  Empire  and  the  German-Austrian  Republic  can 
not  be  postponed.  We  are  resolved  to  carry  through  this 
national  policy  with  a  firm  hand;  the  self-determination  of 
Bavaria  within  the  whole  system  must  be  maintained  and 
.secured.  Desiring  to  achieve  the  aim  of  estabhshing  the  United 
States  of  Germany,  including  Austria,  as  the  only  pr»ssible 
solution  of  the  national  problem,  we  must  in  the  inmnnliate 
future  carry  through  a  more  suitable  arrangement  of  the  G<>r- 
man  states,  which,  without  any  ]>redoniinan(»e  of  any  o\u-  state 
and  without  impairing  the  freedom  and  iiidej)enden<'e  of  B:i\aria, 
will  also  find  the  measures  necessary  for  reasonable  unity." 

While  Munich  appears  to  be  enJQ\ing  tranquillity,  Berhn  is 
having  anything  but  a  happy  time.  Liebknecht  and  his  Sparta- 
cus  group  are  raising  a  nn  rry  riot  every  day  in  the  hoi>e  of  bring- 
ing ofT  some  sort  of  Bolshevik  revolution.  The  oon.stant  dis- 
order in  the  former  capital  city  is  making  the  other  parts  of 
Germany  a  little  tired,  and  the  Catholic  Kolnische  Volksaeilund 
is  quite  annoyeid  about  it.     It  writes: 

"We  would  rejoice  to  sc»^  fire  descend  from  heaven  and 
reduce  the  horrible  Babel  of  Berlin  to  cinders.  ...  To  hell 
with  Bi  rlin.     The  juHij^le  there  are  without  hcjirt  or  soul  aud 


THE   HIDDEN  HAND 

— Sundau  Chronicle  (Manchester) 
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arft  the  implacable  foes  of  all  Kultur.  In  the  great  record  book 
of  humanity  a  monstrous  debt  of  blood  is  inscribed  against  Berlin. 
"We  surely  have  not  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
revolting  sentiments  which  we  now  know  prevail  in  the  Prussian 
capital.  We  have  been  wilfully  bhnd  to  Berlin's  immense 
moral  cesspool  and  we  refuse  any  longer  to  remain  under  the 
sway  of  Berlin." 

That  stalwart  supporter  of  the  new  Socialist  Government, 
the  Berlin  Vorwarls,  is  getting  seriously  worried  by  the  attitude 
taken  both  at  home  and  abroad  toward  the  central  authority  of 
Berlin,  and  it  solemnly  warns  the  Government  to  clean  house  and 
hold  a  national  assembly  at  the  earhest  possi- 
ble moment: 

"Information  has  been  received  that  Ad- 
miral Beatty  refuses  to  negotiate  with  dele- 
gates from  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Council  because  they  are  not  representative 
of  any  recognized  Government.  Furthermore, 
we  learn  that  the  food-supplies^  of  which  the 
United  States  had  held  out  a  prospect  will 
be  temporarily  held  up  in  Rotterdam  and 
Copenhagen  because  the  American  Govern- 
ment intends  to  wait  and  see  whether  Ger- 
many is  able  to  give  the  securities  demanded 
'  by  America  for  a  free  constitution  and  a 
fair  distribution  of  supplies.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  a  declaration  being  made  from 
this  side,  but  negotiations  can  only  be  con- 
ducted through  a  government  supported  by  a 
legally  elected  national  convention. 

"Until  such  declaration  is  made,  there  will 
be  neither  peace  nor  bread.  What  shall  we 
do  if  such  a  demand  is  made,  or,  rather, 
what  are  we  doing  to  forestall  such  a  declara- 
tion? Germany  must  not  give  the  impression 
that  she  is  only  establishing  a  democracy  be- 
cause she  is  forced  into  it  by  external  powers." 


now  WILHELM  HELD  OUT— The  pa- 
ternal solicitude  which  the  ex-Kaiser  always 
showed  for  his  starving  people  has  often 
almost  touched  our  hearts,  but  now  we  find 
that  the  Kaiser's  sympathetic  tears  were 
crocodilean  in  character.  The  Berliner  Tage- 
hlalt  quotes  from  the  Frankfurter  Volkstimme 
an  account  of  what  Wilhelm  Carle,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Berlin  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Coim- 
cil,  found  stored  away  in  the  Kaiser's  castle. 
Carle  writes: 

"I  requested  those  on  duty  to  show  me 
his  Majesty's  provisions — those,  be  it  ob- 
served, of  the  Imperial  private  household,  not 
of  the  Court,  which  is  regarded  as  a  state 
institution.  I  was  readily  shown  into  the 
large  storerooms.  I  expected  to  find  a  store, 
but  what  I  saw  there  surpassed  all  my  expec- 
tations. Here  in  large,  white- tiled  rooms  was 
everything,  really  everything  one  can  pos- 
sibly conceive  in  the  way  of  food.  No,  I  must  correct  myself. 
One  can  not  conceive  that  after  four  years  of  war  such  enormous 
quantities  of  food  could  be  stored.  Preserved  meats  in  great 
cans,  white  flour  in  sacks  piled  up  to  the  high  ceilings,  thousands 
of  eggs,  gigantic  basins  of  lard,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  jellies, 
and  preserves  of  everj'  kind,  arranged  in  apparently  endless 
rows.  Hundreds  of  blue  sugar-loaves,  bags  of  peas  and  beans, 
dried  fruits,  biscuits,  etc.  One  is  speecliless  and  involuntarily 
thinks  of  the  old  jest  (bat  the  quantities  are  so  great  that  one 
man  alone  can  not  form  any  idea  of  them.  The  value  of  the 
stocks  artiounts  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"Were  it  not  that  these  food-supplies  are  needed  and  can  be 
better  employed  at  the  moment,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
they  should  remain  undisturbed  in  a  national  museum  as  an 
e\erlasting  token  to  the  German  people  in  order  that  their 
children  and  their  cliildren's  children  might  still  see  how  in 
Germanv — while  millions  starved — 'those  by  the  grace  of 
God' held  out." 


Cupyrighted  by  Press  Illustrating  Service. 

WILHELM. 

The  most  recent  portrait  of  the  well- 
fed  ex- Kaiser.    He  will  be  sixty  years 
old  on  January  27. 


THE   KAISER   IN   CANADA 

THE  ARISTOCRATIC  RETREAT  of  the  Kaiser  in 
Holland  may  serve  for  a  while,  but  sooner  or  later,  we 
are  told,  the  "guest"  will  have  to  depart.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Daily  Mail  incautiously  suggests  that 
Wilhelm  von  Hohenzollem  may  retire  to  his  estates  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  This  raises  the  uTath  of  The  Mail, 
which  thinks  that  the  Canadian  Government  should  do  some- 
thing about  it.     This  is  what  C.  Fox  Smith,  of  The  Mail,  says: 

"What  is  Canada  going  to  do  with  regard  to  the  extensive 
land-holdings  acquired  by  the  ex-Kaiser 
through  his  agents  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Canada? 

"During  the  jears  immediately  preceding 
the  war  personal  friends  of  the  Kaiser  were 
hard  at  work  in  British  Columbia,  partly  in 
the  now  familiar  processes,  of  'peaceful  pen- 
etration,' partly  on  the  private  behalf  of  their 
Imperial  master  and  friend,  perhaps  with  a 
\  iew  to  the  possibiUty  of  such  a  contingency 
as  the  present.  . 

"  In  those  day's  the  Junker  class  had  estab- 
lished a  firm  foothold  in  the  British  Colum- 
bian capital. 

"The  Counts  Alvo  and  Bodo  von  Alvens- 
leben,  members  of  a  family  of  undeniable 
Almanach  de  Gotha  standing,  were  conspicu- 
ous alike  in  social  and  business  circles.  Their 
real-estate  coneirn  in  Fort  Street  was  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  pro%'inee,  and  the  holdings 
of  the  firm  included  extensive  water-frontages 
w  hieh  would  no  doubt  have  been  extremely 
useful  to  raiding  German  cruisers  and  sub- 
marines had  they  succeeded  in  extending  their 
activities  to  the  North  Pacific. 

"The  birthday  of  the  All-Highest  was 
celebrated  in  the  usual  fashion  at  the  Kaiser- 
hof  Restaurant — the  rendezvous  of  the  Vic- 
torian Junkers  on  such  occasions — with  plenty 
of  speechifying  and  drinking. 

"But  the  Alvensleben  activities  did  not 
stop  at  such  frivolities.  Circumstances  en- 
abled me,  during  a  connection  with  a  govern- 
ment  department,  to  obtain  an  interest  ini: 
insight,  in  the  Ught  of  later  events,  into  the 
ramifications  of  the  German  system  of  pint- 
tration.  So  recently  as  the  latter  ]>ar(  of 
1913  thej'  were  buying  up  large  tracts  of 
government  lands  both  on  the  mainland  am! 
on  Vancouver  Island,  the  applications  for 
pm'chase  being  made  in  the  names  of  clerks 
and  employees  of  the  firm.  I  have  seen  as 
many  as  twenty  such  applications  made  at 
one  time  to  the  Provincial  Lands  Depart- 
ment, and  the  at  the  time  they  might  appear 
bona  fide  enough,  the  fact  has  now  been 
pretty  solidly  established  that  the  whole 
transaction  ought  to  have  been  in  one  name 
alone — that  of  William  Hohenzollern. 

"On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Counts  Alvo 
and  Bodo  withdrew  themselves,  their  aris- 
tocratic, duel-scarred,  and  dissipated  coun- 
tenances, and  their  underhand  activities  (which  inchuh^d  the 
fomenting  of  trouble  on  the  question  of  Indian  immigration 
to  British  Columbia")  into  the  State  of  Washington,  whence  they 
no  doubt  hoi)ed  to  keep  an  eye  on  their  interests  and  intrigues 
in  their  late  headquarters.  It  is  not  known  what  has  become 
of  them  since  America  came  into  the  war,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  powers  for  mischief  are  at  an  end. 

"In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  Alvensleben 
transactions  will  be  thoroughly  investigated  to  their  source, 
and  that  Canada  will  not  'stand  for'  anj-  dealings  with  the  ex- 
Kaiser  or  his  friends." 

While  official  Canada  has,  so  far,  shown  no  particular  desire 
to  have  the  "AU-IIighest  War-Lord"  domiciled  in  the  West, 
official  America  has  extended  a  generous  hospitality  to  the 
Kaiser's  devoted  ser\  ants,  the  Alvensleben  brothers.  It  is  true 
they  do  not  appreciate  their  dwelling — it  is  an  internment-camp. 
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WHO  ARE  THE   SPARTACIDES? 

A  MYSTERIOUS  GROUP  of  German  Bolsheviki  have 
recently  made  their  appearance  in  the  cable  dispaU;hes 
-  from  Germany,  which  must  have  somewhat  puzzled 
the  American  reader.  This  is  the  Spartacue  gfroup,  or  Sparta- 
cides,  and  they  are,  we  are  told,  a  party  of  extreme  Socialists, 
led  by  Dr.  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  who  wish  to  see 
a  proletarian  autocracy  replace  the  old  military  autocracy  in.  the 
Fatherland.  The  name,  they  tell  us,  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  early  in  the  war  Dr.  Liebknecht  issued  a  number  of  anti- 
war pamphlets  signed  with  the  pseudonym  "Spartacus."  The 
choice  of  this  name,  a  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
avers,  is  due  to  the  fact  -that  the  revolutionists  of  1848  had  a 
partiality  for  signing  their  anonymous  pamphlets  with  classical 
names,  a  habit  which  the  Liebknecht  group  have  revived.  The 
original  Spartacus,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  a  Thracian  soldier 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  reduced  to  slavery,  and  trained 
as  a  gladiator.  He  escaped,  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  all 
slaves,  raised  a  powerful  army,  and  several  times  defeated  the 
Roman  consuls  who  were  sent  against  him.  An  unhappy 
augury  for  the  success  of  Dr.  Liebknecht  and  his  Bolshevik 
followers  lies  in  the  fact  that  that  Spartacus  came  to  his  defeat 
and  death  in  b.c  71  through  dissensions  among  his  followers. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  draws 
a  graphic  pictiu-e  of  the  terrorism  exercised  in  Berlin  by  the 
"Spartacus  gangs."     He  writes: 

"Dr.  Liebknecht  himself,  whose  imprisonment  has  obviously 
clouded  his  formerly  keen  intelligence,  and  probably  turned  his 
brain,  spends  his  time  in  visiting  barracks  in  Berlin,  Spandau, 
and  elsewhere,  and  inciting  the  men  to  refuse  to  allow  any 
distinctions  even  of  non-commissioned  rank  or  to  accept  any- 
thing resembling  orders  from  officers  or  under-offieers  or  to  admit 
them  to  the  local  councils.  His  chief  of  staff.  Dr.  Levy,  who 
before  the  war  was  his  business  partner  in  his  lawyer's  ofiBce, 
is  preaching  fanaticism  in  Berlin  to  all  and  sundry. 

"The  word  Spartacus  goes  through  the  citj^  hke  a  bogy. 
Civilians,  soldiers,  employees,  capitalists,  all  feel  themselves 
equally  threatened.  A  sitting  of  the  Prussian  Lower  House 
had  to  be  adjourned  because  it  was  feared  that  the  Spartacus 
gang  was  going  to  seize  the  building. 

"The  Lokal  Anzeiger  has  several  times  failed  to  appear,  as  the 
result  of  repeated  efforts  by  the  Spartacus  gang  to  seize  it. 
Careful  burghers  chain  up  their  house  doors,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  steadier  elements  of  our  workmen  and  soldiers  would 
chain  up  the  door  of  their  hearts  against  the  murderous  and 
suicidal  ideas  of  the  Spartacus  gang." 

The  Spartacides  seem  to  have  a  particular  predilection  for 
embarrassing  the  newspapers,  in  order,  we  are  told,  to  terrorize 
one  or  other  of  them  into  becoming  a  Spartacus  organ.'  The 
Manchester  Guardian  writes: 

"It  seems  that  the  Berlin  newspapers  are  still  having  an 
anxious  time.  The  writing  of  their  leading  articles  is  con- 
stantly being  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  handful  of  un- 
scrupulous-looking bandits  with  a  machine  gun.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  these  intruders  belong  to  the  lud*^ 
pendent  Socialists,  who  recently  formed  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment with  the  Social  Democrats,  or  Majority  Socialists.  They 
belong  essentially  to  the  Spartacus  group,  a  small  collection  of 
extremists,  led  by  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Lu.xemburg,  who  had 
little  or  no  following  at  all  before  the  revolution.  The  group 
had  few  members,  no  nowspai)or,  and  only  a  mysterious  con- 
nection with  the  Bolshevik  Isvcstiyn  since  the  Russian  revolution. 

"Not  only  is  any  newspaper  to  be  provided  with  a  military 
guard  against  its  forays,  but  the  Spartacus  people  have  also 
been  relieved  of  another  newspaper  that  they  had  seized.  Like 
the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  the  Norddcutschc  has  not  submitted  tamely 
to  its  forcible  transformation  into  an  lufcrnatioualc,  but  has 
reemerged  from  its  crisis  as  the  Dcuti^chr  Allgcmchic  Zeitung, 
and  announces  that  it  will  continue  its  jioliey  as  before.  This 
means  that  the  Spartacus  group  has  still  no  newspaper  of  its  own." 

Having  failed  to  keep  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  which  they  seized, 
the  Spartacides  have  produced  a  small  daily  sheet,  which  bears 
the  name  they  gave  to  the  Anzeiger  when  in  their  hands — 
Die  Rote  Fahne,  or  Red  Flag. 


THE   HUN'S   "UNDEFEATED"   SOLDIERS 

THERE  IS  A  LACK  OF  HUMOR  almost  pathdic  in  the 
speeches  that  are  being  made  over  Germany  to  warriort 
now  returning  from  the  Western  Front.  Despite  the 
fact  those  heroes  are  slinking  back  to  their  homes  with  the 
armies  of  the  victorious  Allie?  almost  treading  on  th*»ir  tailu. 
the  premiers,  mayors,  and  other  functionaries  st^em  quite  obli\- 
ious  to  the  fact  that  the  Rhineland  is  occupied  by  an  enem> 
whom  the  "undefeated  "  soldier  was  entirely  unable  to  kf*p  out. 
For  example,  witness  Premier  Ebert's  comic  lucubration  a* 
reported  in  the  Berliner  TageUxitt  when  he  wclcom(*<l  the  Prussian 


THE  SKIPPER  WHO  SKIPT. 

WiLHELM  THE  SKIPPER — "  I  have  piled  m.v  ship  on  the  rocks,  but  I 
seem  to  have  saved  my  own  skin— for  the  preaeot." 

— London  Opinion. 


Guards  on  their  return  to  Berlin, 
he  remarked: 


With  the  uiraosi  solemmtv 


"Your  deeds  and  sacrifices  are  unexampled.  No  enemy  over- 
came you.  Only  when  the  pre{X)ndcrance  of  our  opponents  in 
men  and  material  grew  ever  h<>avi('r  did  we  abandon  the  struggle. 

"You  endured  indescrit^able  sufferings,  accomplished  incom- 
parable deeds,  and  gave  year  aftor  year  proofs  of  your  tmshak- 
able  courage.  You  prot<x'ted  the  homeland  from  invasion, 
sheltered  your  wives,  children,  and  parents  from  flames  and 
slaught<T,  and  preserved  the  nation's  workshops  and  fields  from 
devastation. 

"With  det^pest  emotion  the  homeland  thanks  you.  You  can 
return  with  heads  erect.  Never  have  men  done  or  suffcre*! 
more  than  you." 

As  the  American  reader  peruses  this  ebullition  he  is  apt  to 
wonder  whether  the  "unexanipltxi"  d<><>ds  to  which  lYemicr 
Ebert  refers  were  in  any  way  associat^^l  with  the  p«'rfomianc«»s 
of  the  German  Army  in  Belgitmi.  and  whether  they  are  holdinc 
their  "ht>ads  erect"  because  in  protecting  their  "wive*,  chil- 
dren, and  parents  from  flanux'*  and  slaughter"  they  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  infamous  pilLigt^,  arson,  and  rapine  thiit 
they  successftiUy  aceomjilished  in  FYanco.     On  the  oth«T  hand, 
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bore  and  there  a  paper  can  be  found  that  in  an  incautious 
moment  will  admit  that  Germany  has  lost  the  war.  But  even 
here  we  find  the  soldier  of  the  Fatherland  is  still  "unconquerable 
and  unconquered."  Hear  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  on  the 
subject.     In  a  lacrj-mose  article  it  writes: 

0 

"We  greet  you,  German  soldiers.  Germany  has  lost  her  war. 
But  you  have  won  yours.  You  have  rescued  German  honor, 
and  thus  conferred  upon  our  Fatherland  the  possibility  of  raising 
itself  up  and  building  anew.  German  soldiers,  when  one  day 
you  take  your  grandchildren  on  j'our  knee  and  tell  them  all 
about  this  war,  you  need  not  bo  ashamed." 


NO   CLASH   ON   THE   "FREE   SEAS" 

SUBTLE  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA,  they  toll  us,  has 
been  at  work  both  in  America  and  England  since  the 
armistice  was  signed,  endeavoring  to  stir  up,  if  possible, 
friction  between  the  two  great  English-speaking  Powers.  A 
certain  success  has  been  achieved,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if 
American  and  British  ideas  might  clash  upon  the  subject  of 
the  "freedom  of  the  seas,"  to  which  the  President  attaches  so 
much  importance.  The  British,  at  any  rate,  have  sensed  the 
danger  and  realized  the  source  whence  it  came,  and  they  are 
determined  to  let  nothing  mar  the  cordiality  which  has  grown 
up  between  America  and  Britain  during  the  war.  The  London 
Spectator,  which,  it  is  shrewdly  suspected,  reflects  the  views  of  the 
British  Government,  declares  that  the  pivot  on  which  the  world's 
future  turns  is  the  deep  and  lasting  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  that  while  this  point  is 
kept  firmly  in  view  there  is  no  possibility  of  misunderstandings. 
The  London  weekly  contends  that  the  freedom  of  the  seas  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  British 
tense,  and  that  to  discuss  it  at 
r.U  before  a  league  of  nations  is 
actuallj'  in  existence  would  be  a 
cardinal  mistake.  As  a  quitj,  -pro 
quo,  The  Speciaior  advocates  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  ought  to 
be  accepted  as  the  public  law  of 
the  world,  duly  formulated  and 
confirmed  with  the  sanction  of 
all  jiarties  to  the  peace  settle- 
ment. Vlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
thinks  that  the  presence  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  himself  at  the  Peace 
Conference  will  be  the  greatest 
factor  in  eliminating  any  possi- 
bility of  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and 
says : 

"Mr.  Wilson  Avill  at  last  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  for  him- 
self i\w  luvvoc  wrouglit  by  the 
Germans  in  Franco  and  Belgium, 
and  from  personal  conferences 
be  able  to  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  tliose  who  suffered  from 
these  infamous  depredations. 

"President  Wilson  has  a  ju- 
dicial mind.  No  living  states- 
man is  better  able  to  weigh  evi- 
dence or  more  ready  to  face  facts 
with  {-ourage  and  determination. 
Too  much  has  been  made  oC  the 
l(>tter  of  Mr.  Wilson's  'fourteen 
loints'  and  too  little  of  their 
spirit.  His  reference  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  for  instance, 
has  caused  much  discussion.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  pointed 
out,  our  Na\T  is  a  weajion  not  of  offense,  but  of  defense,  and 
we  do  not  m(>an  to  give  it  wyi. 

"Th(>  war  has  demonstrated   that  not  only  our  own  safety 
but  the  safety  of  civiUzation  itself  depended  ui)ou  our  naval 


supremacy.  When  a  league  of  nations  is  established  and  has 
become  not  an  idea  to  be  aimed  at,  but  a  reahzed  confedera- 
tion of  mankind,  then,  perhaps,  we  can  modify  our  claim  to 
sea-power." 

Viscount  Grey,  former  Foreign  Minister  of  Britain,  in  a  recent 
speech  indorses  the  ^^ew  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  too  much 
has  been  made  of  the  letter  and  not  enough  of  the  spirit  of  the 
"fourteen  points."  Misunderstanding  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea 
doctrine  is  due,  he  saj's,  more  to  prejudice  than  fact,  tho  he  slyly 
points  out  that  the  United  States  in  actual  practise  ,does  .not 
accord  as  much  freedom  of  the  seas  as  does  Britain.  As  re- 
ported by  the  London  Times,  he  said: 

"There  is  a  considerable  prejudice  against  the  phrase  in  this 
country  because  freedom  of  the  seas  is  believed  to  be  a  German 
phrase.  It  is  an  American  phrase,  not  German,  the  Germans 
adopting  it  and  using  it  for  their  own  purposes  in  a  sense  to 
which  Great  Britain  could  never  agree. 

"Even  in  America  there  is  some  rule  about  foreign  ships  not 
being  allowed  to  carry  goods  between  American  ports  and  be- 
tween America  and  the  Phihppines.  Some  other  countries 
have  rules  of  the  same  kind.  Britain  never  had  a  rule  like  that. 
We  have  been  more  completely  for  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time 
of  peace  than  any  other  nation." 

That  the  British  are  not  altogether  in  love  with  the  phrase  we 
can  well  understand  when  we  recall  just  what  the  Germans 
meant  by  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  definition  of  the  term  by 
Count  zu  Reventlow,  of  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  made 
only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.     He  UTOte: 


seas.'' 


OERMANIAS  GLAD  P:YE. 

Ci.EMENX'EAU — "  Eh  bien,  mon  chcr  President,  if  yon  knew  the  old 
.Tcze'jcl  as  well  as  wo  do,  you  wouldn't  be  deceived  by  her  ap- 
proaches, ovon  though  she  has  disguised  herself  in  that  hat !  " 

— Passing  Show  (London.) 


"What  do  we  Germans  understand  by  the  freedom  of  the 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  by  it  that  free  use  of  the  sea 

which  is  the  common  privilege 
of  all  nations  in  time  of  peace, 
the  right  to  the  open  highways 
of  international  trade.  That 
sort  of  freedom  of  the  sea  we 
had  before  the  war.  What  we 
understand  to-day  bV  this  doc- 
trine is  that  Germany  should 
possess  such  maritime  territories 
and  such  naval  bases  that,  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  we  should 
be  able,  with  our  Navy  readj', 
reasonably  to  guarantee  our- 
selves the  command  of  the 
seas.  We  want  such  a  jumping- 
off  place  for  our  Navy  as  would 
give  us  a  fair  chance  of  dominat- 
ing the  seas,  and  of  being  free  of 
the  seas  during  a  war." 


As  an  offset  to  any  further 
sea  aggression  such  as  Count 
RcAontlow's  naval  doctrines 
suggest,  Britain  welcomes  our 
recently  announced  naval  pro- 
gram, and  in  commenting  on 
this  the  London  Daily  Express 
remarks: 

"The  British  Government  is 
ready  to  concede  to  the  Go^•<>rn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  tho 
freest  of  all  free  hands  in  na^•a^ 
development.  It  welcomes  the 
idea  of  the  extension  of  American 
sea-power  as  one  of  the  best 
guaranties  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time,  the 
British  Empire  claims  for  itself 
arteries  of    commerce  and  com- 


the  fullest  right  to  defend  tho 
munication  which  are  the  life-blood  of  an  Empire  liound  by  ties 
of  blood,  but  separated  by  vast  oceans.  All  we  ask  for  the  Em- 
pir(>  is  what  wo  willingly  concede  to  tho  Republic — freedom 
of  action.  It  would  apjx^ar  that  his  Majesty's  Government  are 
in  agreement  with  the  Congress." 


EXPERT   MEDICAL  ADVICE   ON  INFLUENZA 


DISAGREEMENT  AMONG  PHYSICIANS  at  tho 
recent  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, regarding  many  important  points  in  the  character 
and  treatment  of  influenza,  is  reported  in  the  daily  press.  Never- 
theless a  substantial  agreement  on  some  other  points  quite  as 
vital  appears  clearly  from  a  reading  of  the  medical  journals, 
and  practical  suggestions  for  tho  home-care  of  patients  will  be 
found  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  British  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Experts  would 
seem  to  be  at  one  in  looking  upon  the  present  epidemic  as 
simply  a  variety  of  a  well-known  disease  prevalent,  with  oc- 
casional outbursts  of  violence,  for  hundreds  of  years.  They 
agree  that  it  is  a  germ  disease  and  that  it  is  very  contagious 
at  close  range,  altho  probably  not  communicable  through 
air,  water,  or  material  objects;  that  its  danger  consists  largely 
in  the  likelihood  that  it  will  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  a 
poeuliarly  virulent  tj'pe  of  pneumonia,  whose  occurrence  is 
Favored  by  neglect  or  wrong  treatment,  and  finally  that  not 
all  persons  are  equallj'  susceptible,  those  in  weakened  physical 
condition  usually  succumbing  first.  Points  still  open  to  dis- 
cussion are  the  reasons  for  epidemics  in  general  and  for  this  one 
in  particular,  the  nature  of  the  precise  germ  or  group  of  germs 
responsible  for  it,  and  the  efficiency  of  various  forms  of  pre- 
ventive and  curative  treatment,  including  quarantine,  as 
generally  practised,  inoculation  with  serum,  the  "influenza 
mask,"  and  the  use  of  various  drugs.  Regarding  the  outbreak 
itself,  whose  world-wide  character  has  earned  it  the  name  of- 
"pandemic,"  the  writer  of  a  leading  editorial  in  7'he  Lancet 
(London,  November  2)  speaks  as  follows: 

"If  those  who  feel  ill  would  stay  at  home;  if  those  who  are 
well  would  avoid  traveling  in  railway-carriages  with  the  windows 
closed,  or  in  unvontilated  trams  and  busses;  and,  above  all,  if  the 
public  would  forego  picture-palaces  or  other  crowded  places  of 
amusement  so  long  as  the  epidemic  continues,  much  would 
be  done  to  limit  the  spread  in  populous  centers." 

The  fact  that  the  army  camps  have  been  excellent  places  to 
study  the  disease  unaffected  by  local  conditions  makes  a  recent 
article  by  Dr.  George  A.  So  per,  Major  U.  S.  A.,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  reports  on  its  progress.  Dr.  Soper,  writing  from  the 
Army's  Division  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Laboratories  in 
Washington  to  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago,  December  7),  states  his  belief  that  "had  it  not  been 
for  the  pneumonia,  the  pandemic  would  not  have  attracted 
much  attention."  The  disease  has  come  in  "waves,"  often  with 
the  violence  of  an  explosion.     He  goes  on: 

"Within  about  a  week  after  the  outbreak  of  tho  influenza, 
there  occurs  an  ominous  prevalence  of  pneumonia.  Tho  pneu- 
monia does  not  exist  as  a  separate  epidemic,  but  is  always  a 
follower  of  influenza.  How  the  two  diseases  are  related  is  not 
positively  known.  It  is  clear  that  the  influenza  paves  the  way 
for  the  pneumonia,  if  it  does  not  actually  produce  it." 

Steps  taken  by  the  military  authorities  to  combat  the  disease 
fall  under  three  heads,  and  apparently  any  efforts  elsewhere 
must  also  be  similarly  classified.  Major  Soper  gives  them  as 
"isolation,  sanitation,  and  education."  These  he  briefly  ex- 
plains as  follows: 

"1.  By  isolation  is  meant  any  and  all  prooodun^s  by  which 
infected  could  be  separated  from  tho  susceptible  persons.  In- 
cluded in  this  list  were  steps  for  the  prevention  of  crowding, 
quarantine,  hoad-to-foot  sloopinj;,  the  separation  of  heads  at 
mess,  and  the  use  of  oubiclos  and  masks. 

"2.  Under  sanitation  may  be  included  the  cleaning  and  airing 


of  barracks  and  bedding,  the  oiling  of  floors  to  keep  down  th( 
dust,  tho  boiling  of  mess-kits,  and  many  other  prof^-dun-s. 

"3.  Education,  always  a  predominant  motiSo  in  the  Army, 
was  applic^d  as  never  before  4o  the  prevention  of  dis'-as*'  among 
troops.  The  modioal  officers  were  taught  wliat  to  expf<'t  in  the 
way  of  symptoms  and  what  principles  of  prevontion  to  put  into 
effect.  The  men  were  taught  something  of  the  prinfipU*  of 
disease-transmission  and  how  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  work 
of  prevention." 

As  a  result  of  these  methods  the  disease  "is  already  practically 
gone  in  most  army  camps."  Much  can  be  done  in  military 
camps,  of  course,  that  can  not  be  done  in  civil  communitieB, 
but  their  example  points  the  way.  It  must  be  said  that 
some  physicians  have  doubted  the  permanent  efficacy  of  any 
kind  of  quarantine  measures  and  have  pointed  out  that  in  New 
York,  where  they  have  been  few,  the  disease,  on  the  whole,  has 
been  less  violent  than  in  Boston,  where,  after  the  first  outbreak, 
they  were  excei)tionally  strict.  Still,  such  measures  have  been 
chiefly  relied  on,  altho  in  different  degree,  by  most  American 
cities,  and  their  necessity  has  not  bwn  widely  question«'<l. 
With  regard  ta  means  of  transmission,  Dr.  Soper  is  very  clear. 
He  says: 

"It  is  a  fundamental  assumption  that  influonza  is  pro<luc«d 
when,  and  only  when,  material  from  the  mouth  or  no.sf  of 
infected  persons  gets  into  the  mouth  or  nose  of  some  one  w  ho  is 
susceptible.  As  is  plainly  recognized  in  rospint  to  intestinal 
infections,  the  hand  probably  plays  an  imiKjrtant  part  in  th-- 
transmission  of  influenza.  Coughing  and  sneezing  help  grcAtls 
to  spread  tho  infection. 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  interchanges  of  bacteria  oc<'ur 
commonly  from  mouth  to  mouth  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
social  intercourse.  Most  of  these  organisms  are  harmless  un«lor 
normal  conditions  of  health.  That  their  capacity  for  harm  is 
sometimes  increased,  sometimes  reduced,  according  to  various 
circumstances,  is  highly  probable 

"The  conditions  that  govern  susceptibility  to  influenza  are 
not  understood.  Good  general  health,  absence  of  fatigue  and 
of  cold  and  hunger  are  methods  of  prevention  which  have  long 
been  advocated  by  manj'  and  which  in  spite  of  scientific  criticism 
still  have  much  to  recommend  them.  Whatever  oondticos  to 
low  bodily  tone  is  believed  by  most  persons  to  favor  infection. 
Some,  however,  hold  that  specific  immunity  either  does  or  does 
not  exist,  and  that  wet  fw't,  insufficient  bedding,  chill,  hungi^, 
and  fatigue  have  nothing  to  do  with  susceptibility.   . 

"Vaccination  against  pneumonia  is  practicable;  but  such 
preventive  treatment  is  in   the  experimental  stage  a.«  '-; 

influenza.     As  to  n.atural  immunity,  one  attack  is  bt  I  <» 

protect  against  another,  and  some  people  s(>em  to  he  immune 
without  ever  having  experienced  an  attack." 

If  "low  bodily  tone"  conduces  to  the  disease,  as  Dr.  SoptT 
thinks,  evidently  his  second  point^ — "sanitation"" — is  of  \ntal 
importance.  Municipal  action  in  this  direction  is  hardly  notice- 
able, owing  to  the  stress  placed  on  isolation.  Such  attention 
as  is  paid  to  it  is  individual,  under  tho  advice  of  the  medical 
profession.  When  we  come  to  the  third  head,  "i»ducation,""  wo 
find  that  more  is  probablj*  being  done  by  public  lxKii»-s  than  in 
any  previous  epidemic.  Leaflets  have  been  scattered  broad- 
cast, through  the  medium  of  public  and  educational  Ixxlies. 
schools,  public  libraries,  and  associations  of  all  kinds,  to  en- 
lighten the  public  regarding  tho  di.s»vise,  its  sjTuptoms,  and  the 
methods  of  preventing  and  fighting  it.  FYom  the  supplement* 
to  the  United  States  Public  Htxalth  Kejxirt*  by  Surgeon-GenenU 
Rupert  Blue,  we  quote  the  following  p."iracraphs.  which  not  only 
show  tho  extent  of  those  efforts  at  p<ipular  (^lucation,  but  will 
serve  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  tho  devices  and  methods 
{Conlinufxt  on  pagt  \\T\ 
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HARVESTING   SALT  LAKE'S   SALT 

WE  HAVE  SALT  ENOUGH  in  the  United  States  to 
supply  the  world's  needs  for  years  to  come;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  salt  that  we  used  last 
year  came  from  within  our  own  borders.  Curiously  enough,  the 
enormous  deposits  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  are  just  beginning  to 
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A  SNOW-HOUSE  MADE  OF  SALT. 
A  Great  Salt  Lake  reflnery  encased  in  its  own  product. 


be  touched.  Our  annual  production  is  about  seven  million 
tons,  and  only  50,000  tons  of  it,  or  one  part  in  140,  comes  from 
the  big  lake.  Geologists  place  the  total  of  its  available  salt- 
dei)osits  at  400  millions  of  tons,  so  that  it  alone  would  supply 
our  national  needs,  at  the  present  rate,  for  about  sixty  years, 
w  liile  if  we  should  take  no  more  from  it  annually  in  the  future 
than  we  do  now,  it  would  last  eight  thousand  years.  At  present 
Michigan  and  New  York  lead  as  sajt-produeing  States,  and  Utah 
stands  onlj'  ninth.  Yet  the  salt-works  at  Salt  Lake,  including 
their  refineries,  are  among  the  largest  and  most  complete  in 
the  world.  Says  Stanley  W.  Todd,  writing  in  Popular  Mechanics 
(Chicago,  November): 

"Perhaps  no  salt  ponds  an j^ where  in  the  world  possess  so 
many  natural  advantages  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Ljdng  as  it 
does  in  one  of  the  great  valleys  of  the  Rockies,  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  great  basin,  the  lake 
extends  north  and  south  for  75 
miles,  while  its  width  varies  from 
30  to  50  miles.  It  has  an  aver- 
ago  depth  of  20  feet  and  is 
4,218  foot  ^bove  the  sea-level. 
Thoro  is  little  rainfall  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  ever-present 
sun,  together  with  the  flat  shores, 
contril)utos  to  the  ideal  condi- 
tions of  summer  operation.  The 
lake  has  no  outlet  and  the  water 
is  as  nearly  saturated  with  salt 
as  it  can  lie,  witiiout  crystalliz- 
ing. That  is,  it  is  about  23  per 
cent,  density,  which  is  soheav'j' 
that  the  human  body  floats. 
Bathing  in  Salt  Lake  is,  in  fact, 
consi(l(>n>(l  one  of  the  novelties 
not  to  bo  overlooked  by  tourists. 

"  Gnat  strides  have  boon  made 
in  recent  y(>ars  in  the  methods 
of  making  liigh-grado  salt,  botli 
by  the  grainer  and  the  vacuum- 
pan  j>rocessos.  Solar  e\ai)ora- 
tlon  and  grainer  methods  are 
used  at  Salt  Lake,  the  mill  being 
located  at  a  place  called  Salt  air. 
A  salt-j>umi)  stationed  nearly  n 
thousand  fe(>t  from  shore  forces 
the  water   up   on   a  sluiceway 


leading  to  the  mainland.  The  water  flows  Into  a  canal  that 
leads  to  the  great  salt-ponds  some  distance  away.  During  the 
season  when  the  harvesting  is  under  way,  the  water  is  pumped 
from  the  lake  at  the  rate  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  barrels  a 
day,  the  pumping  being  carried  on  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours. 

"The  sluiceways  and  canals  moisten  the  salt  ponds  for  a 
week,  until  the  salt,  after  the  first  evaporation  tests,  is  about  an 
inch  deep.  After  a  period  of  drying,  the  ponds  are  flooded 
again.  The  water  is  then  'skimmed,'  much  after  the  manner 
of  slcimming  a  pan  of  milk,  to  remove  all  floating  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  then  sluiced  into  the  ponds  being  worked.  When 
the  wa^or  is  entirely  evaporated,  another  layer  of  salt  is  left, 
this  process  being  repeated  until  a  thick  depth  of  salt  in  its 
natural  state  has  been  deposited.  Sometimes  from  four  to  five 
months  are  required  to  secure  the  proper  amount  of  salt  deposits. 

"With  the  crude  salt  from  two  to  six  inches  in  depth,  the 
harvest  begins.  Horse  -  plows,  traction  -  engines,  and  other 
farming  implements  are  used  to  plow  up  the  salt  deposits, 
which  are  handled  by  laborers  equipped  ^\'ith  wheelbarrows 
and  placed  in  long  mounds  along  a  railroad  spur,  constructed 
to  make  access  easy  to  the  refinery  a  mile  away.  The  salt  is 
loaded  in  a  semimoist  condition  into  freight-cars. 

"From  the  outside,  the  reflnery  has  everj'  appearance  of  a 
snow-house.  When  the  cars  arrive  at  this  factory,  their  con- 
tents are  loaded  into  an  automatic  ele^-utor,  which  carries  the 
salt  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant  and  deposits  it  in  stock  bins. 
From  these  bins  the  moist  salt  is  automatically'  fed,  by  worm- 
gear  carriers,  into  three  great  'driers'  or  drums,  each  6  feet  in 
diameter  and  32  feet  long.  Through  these  hot  air  is  forced 
under  high  pressure,  drying  and  purifj-ing  the  wet  salt  and 
making  it  ready  for  grinding." 

From  the  driers,  the  salt  goes  to  the  grinding-machines, 
resembling  coffee-grinders,  which  reduce  the  crude  material 
to  finer  grades  as  follows:  table  salt,  dairj'  salt,  meat  salt,  ice 
salt,  rock  salt,  and  pickhng  salt.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"As  these  crystals  are  all  mixed  together  some  method  of 
sorting  or  straining  the  residue  is  necessary.  This  need  has 
been  met  bj'  what  are  probably  the  most  ingenious  machines 
in  this  method  of  salt-production — sieves  or  strainers.  They 
are  9  feet  high  and  operate  automatically.  When  the  salt 
enters  the  sieves  at  the  top,  it  is  shaken  over  the  surface  of 
different  screens  by  hundreds  of  small  iron  hammers,  pounding 
simultaneoush'  on  the  edges.  This  works  the  salt  down  over  the 
sieves  and  sifts  it  into  indi^ndual  bins. 

"Then  come  the  weighing  and  sacking  of  the  salt.  Automatic 
conveyers  carry  the  product  from  the  different  bins  under  the 
sieves  on  the  floor  above  to  the  weighing  and  sacking  depart- 
ments underneath.  A  single  weighing-machine,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  operator,  weighs  out  the  salt  into  the  proper- 
sized  bags    with  lightning  rapidity  and  remarkable  accuracy. 


lllu'.tr(vti()i>»  by  courtoiy  of  *'  PopnUr  Mochanici."  Cllicag* 
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The  filled  bags  are  then  turned  over  to  girls  operating  six  sets 
of  special  sewing-machines.  They  can,  in  fact,  turn  out  12,(XK) 
completed  bags  of  salt  a  day  by  this  process.  On  the  average, 
nine  tons  of  salt  pass  through  the  refinery  every  hour  of  the 
day.  From  the  time  the  first  wattir  is  pumped  into  the  salt- 
ponds  until  the  finished  product  leaves  the  sacking-machine,  no 
human  hand  touches  the  salt.  It  is  claimed  that  the  salt 
secured  from  Salt  Lake  is  99.98  per  cent.  pure. 

"Between  the  grinder  and  the  sieves,  there  are  large  quantities 
of  fine  'salt-dust.'  But  this  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  It 
is  mixed  with  the  proper  kind  of  sulfur  and  placed  in  molds, 
which  undergo  a  hydraulic  pressm-e  of  seven  tons.  In  this  way 
bricks  of  rock  salt,  7  inches  square  by  14  inches  long,  are  turned 
out  in  rapid  succession.  This  salt,  which  is  intended  for  cattle, 
is  impervious  to  the  elements  and  has  no  sharp  corners  to  cut  the 
tongues  of  horses  or  sheep,  precautions  being  taken  to  avoid 
that.  Such  has  been  the  demand  for  these  sulfurizod-salt  bricks 
that  men  are  working  night  and  day  turning  them  out." 


VACCINATION  AGAINST  INFLUENZA 

WARNING  against  too  much  confidence  in  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  efficacy  of  influenza  vaccine 
is  given  editorially  by  The  Journal*  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago,  November  9).  According  to 
this  journal,  we  have  no 
record  of  any  properly 
conducted  and  con- 
trolled experiments  on 
human  beings  with  in- 
fluenza vaccines.  No 
results  of  careful  obser- 
vations are  as  yet  at 
hand.  These  things  be- 
ing so,  the  writer  asks, 
what  should  a  fair- 
minded  and  thoughtful 
physician  say  as  to  the 
face  value  of  influenza 
vaccine?     He  goes  on: 

"Vaccination  against 
epidemic  influenza  is  in 
a  wholly  experimental 
stage.  Nothing  can  be 
learned  as  to  its  real 
value  from  indiscriminate  vaccination  of  the  public.  The 
physician  who,  in  view  of  the  severity  of  the  epidemic,  feels 
that  he  is  justified  in  vaccinating  his  patients,  should  be  fair 
to  them  and  protect  himself  by  informing  the  patient  that  he 
regards  the  procedure  as  wholly  of  an  experimental  nature. 
Pending  developments,  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  medical 
profession  that  may  arouse  unwarranted  hope  among  the  pub- 
lic and  be  followed  by  disappointment  and  distrust  of  medical 
science  and  the  medical  profession." 

Doubt  on  so-called  "official"  influenza  statistics  in  cities  and 
towns  is  thrown  by  Dr.  George  A.  Soper,  of  the  United  States 
Sanitarj'^  Corps,  in  an  article  contributed  to  Scietice  (New  York, 
November  8).     Says  Dr.  Sopor: 

"The  total  number  of  cases  of  influenza  in  the  present  out- 
break, inside  and  outside  of  the  army  camps,  will  never  be 
accurately  known.  Altho  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  disea.so 
which  is  prevalent  in  the  camps  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
widely  distributed  in  civil  life,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  the 
eases  which  occur  are  officially  reported  or  tliat  every  oaso 
which  is  supposed  to  bo  influenza  is  really  that  disease.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  there  are  always  epidemics  of  colds  and  other 
respiratory  infections.  The  weather  this  year  ha^  been  par- 
ticularly favorable  to  their  occurrence.  Under  the  present 
conditions  of  public  anxiety,  it  is  Init  natural  that  all  cases  of 
illness  which  at  all  resemble  influenza  shoiild  receive  that  designa- 
tion. The  net  result  of  all  the  factors  which  enter  into  the 
matter  is  confusion.  The  army  records  have  been  systeniaf  icallx 
tabulated  and  studied  from  the  first.  Wlu>n  the  pandemic 
has  subsided  the  information  to  be  derived  from  these  data 
should  be  of  much  permanent  value." 


1    \u  \i  1  \(.    A    SALT-KIKl.i; 


ELECTRICALLY   HEATED   TOOLS 

ELKCTRICITY  REIGNS  SUPRKMK  wherever  light, 
h(!at,  or  power  is  to  be  applied  locally,  or  to  a  limiUyl 
extent.  The  electric  flat-iron,  now  ko  widely  uw^d,  is  a 
familiar  example  of  its  advantages — the  beating  of  the  tool 
by  a  device  contained  within  the  tool  itself.  Utilization  of  tho 
eh'ctric  current  for  heating  applianc«iH,  device's,  and  tools  in 
industrial  plants  has  begun  an  extensive  carc-i-r,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Gcjorge  J.  Kirkgasser,  who  writes  in  Industrial  Man^ 
agement  (New  York,  November).  Mr.  Kirkgasser  outlines  ap- 
plications of  this  use  in  eighteen  difTerent  industries  and  Khows 
and  describes  many  of  the  simpler  devices.  More  than  one 
perpl<!xing  industrial  problem,  he  tells  us,  may  be  solved  by  the 
adoption  of  some  such  elemeptary  tools  as  thew'.  The  applica- 
tion of  electricity  for  heating  purposes,  Mr.  Kirkgasser  asst^rta, 
brings  methods  into  the  limf>  light  and  exi>ows  inefficiency. 
The  result  may  be  that  cycles  of  operations  are  rcarrang*^,  a 
reduced  amount  of  manual  labor  found  sufficient,  and  fewer 
cases  of  imperfect  products  tiu-ned  out.     Then,  too: 

"As  another  result  of  easy  control  of  electricity  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  maintained  or  varied  automatically  or  manually 

to  produce  a  more  uni- 
form product.  With 
op«'rations  where  auto- 
matic control  of  cur- 
rent and  temperature 
is  used  the  human  ele- 
ment is  eliminati-d. 

"The  appUcations  of 
various  applianceJ^  which 
hav(»  been  more  or  less 
standardized  do  not 
ofTer  a  serious  problem, 
since  these  de\'ic^s  per- 
form somewhat  similar 
functions  in  the  various 
industries.  But  where 
the  application  is  such 
that  it  involves  a  por- 
tion of  the  manufactur- 
ing i>rocesses,  a  closer 
study  of  the  entire 
method  of  manufacturw 
'  is  sometimes  necessary. 
This  is,  however,  desir- 
able for  many  reasons — not  the  least  being  the  fact  that  some 
time-worn  methods  are  shown  to  be  needless." 

Electric  furnaces  for  melting  brass,  steol-melting  fumaoes,  and 
furnaces  for  heating,  anneaUng,  and  forging  st<H'l  all  operate  at  a 
temperature  of  1,800°  F.  and  over,  and  w-e  are  told  that  the  use 
of  this  tj'pe  of  apparatus,  employing  electricity  for  producing 
heat,  has  caused  a  big  stir  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry: 

"The United  Stat«>s  is  foremost  in  ele<>tric-steel  output  with  i'W 
furnaces,  not  including  this  year's  installations.  Ten  y»«rs 
ago  there  was  one  solitary  electric  furnace  in  this  countrj-,  and 
the  total  output  for  the  year  wa,s  only  fifty-five  tons.  In  1917 
the  estimated  tonnage  was  about  a  half  million  tons. 

Xi>arly  every  factory  now  uses  electric  soldering;-irons,  Mr. 
Kirkgasser  tells  us,  either  in  production  or  in  maint^-nance  and 
repair  work.  Biscuit-manufacturers  recently  jumped  into  the 
big-user  class  by  employing  them  for  sealing  the  metal  box»« 
in  which  crackers,  biscuits,  etc..  are  shipjHMl  to  the  hoys  in  the 
Army,     lie  says: 

"Girls  do  this  work,  and  the  jwrtability.  cKvinliness.  and 
safety  featiires  made  their  us«^  ideal.  The  number  of  motions 
as  studied  by  an  et1ici»>n<'>  enginiHT  are  much  fewer  than  with  the 
iron  heated  in  a  ga.s-furnaoe.  besides  the  elimination  of  the  ga,«>- 
fumes  an«l  impoverishing  of  the  air,  which  is  considerable  when» 
Jiianx  gas-heaters  are  iisi'd  and  many  employed.  From  the  fin*- 
hiii'.anl  standpoint  alone,  the  cKvtric  iron  is  worthy  of  it*  hire 
be<'ause  of  the  grtvnt  net^i  for  ever>'  building  standing  and  the 
difficulty  experienctHl  in  rebuilding  .should  a  fire  occur," 
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NOW  THE  WAR  IS  OVER,  THE  INSIDE  OF  A  BABY  TANK  MAY  BE  SHOWN. 


BABY   TANKS   AND   WHAT  THEY   DID 

WHO  WON  THE  WAR?  The  answer  is  easy:  it  was 
won  by  teamwork.  One  of  the  dogs  in  thg  team  was 
the  babj'  tank,  and  well  he  did  his  part.  Supplant- 
ing his  earlier  and  more  cumbersome  predecessor,  and  being 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  work  cut  out  for  him,  he  did  that  work 
in  unison  with  the  infantry,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  support. 
Now  that  the  job  is  over,  his  picture  comes  out  in  the  papers. 
A  troublesome  feature  of  miUtary  writing,  says  the  author  of  an 
article  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  November  30), 
is  that  the  most  interesting  things  can  not  be  described  in 
full  until  they  have  ceased  to  be  timely.  A  month  past,  when 
battles  were  still  raging,  a  drawing  of  the  interior  details  of 
a  small  French  tank  would  have  been  most  opportune.  But 
military  exigency  prevented.  Now  the  secret  may  be  told.  He 
goes  on: 


"The  small  tank  shown  in  the 
sents  the  outcome  of  im- 
proved tank  tactics.  These 
tactics  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  heax'ier  and  larger 
British  and  French  tanks  in 
favor  of  the  smaller  type. 

"  Thus  the  big  AUied  tanks, 
weighing  in  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  twenty-five  tons  and 
carrying  a  crew  of  eight  to 
ten  men,  were  replaced  early 
this  year  by  the  'Whippet' 
tanks  of  the  British  and  the 
'  Renault'  tanks  of  the  French, 
both  these  tjpes  being  small, 
two -man  tanks,  carrying  a 
single  machine  gun  or  small 
cannon  as  compared  with  the 
four  to  six  gims  of  the  larger 
tanks. 

"Tank  tactics  are  now  based 
on  tlie  perfect  coordination  1)0- 
tween  tanks  and  infantry;  and 
■with  the  older,  slower-mo\  iu^r 
tanks  it  was  found  well-nigh 
impossible  to  keep  these  two 
arms  moving  in  perfect  unison. 
Again,  the  early  tanks  wen^ 
cumbersome,  difficult  to  ma- 
neuver, and  withal  presented  a 
more  than  fair  mark  to  enemy 
gunners. 

"  Because  of  their  size  and 


accompanying  drawing  repre- 
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BABV  TANKS   GOING   INTO   ACTION. 


the  large  crews  required,  the  number  of  tanks  available  for  an 
attack  was  strictly  limited.  Furthermore,  in  actual  practise 
the  power  of  the  tank  and  its  ability  to  crush  enemy  defenses 
were  found  to  be  of  secondary  value  only,  since  the  main  object 
is  to  carry  guns,  ammunition,  and  the  crew. 

"It  remained  for  Louis  Renault,  of  Billancourt,  France,  to 
develop  a  fast  '  Baby '  tank  to  meet  the  new  requirements.  This 
he  did,  and  fleets  of  his  tanks  made  their  appearance  this  spring, 
shortly  after  their  counterparts,  the  British  'Whippets,'  had 
scored  new  \-ictories  against  the  enemy.  The  Renaults  were  a 
success  from  the  start,  being  adopted  by  the  French  Armj'  and 
later  by  the  American  forces  fighting  in  France. 

"The  Renault  tank,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  accompan>-ing 
illustrations,  consists  primarily  of  an  elongated  armored  body 
measuring  about  thirteen  feet  in  length,  six  and  one-half  feet 
in  height,  and  a  trifle  over  a  yard  in  width,  equipped  with  a  set 
of  caterpillar  treads  and  a  power  plant.  The  armor  varies  from 
one-fifth  to  three-fifths  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  of  a  special 
chrome  steel  plate,  capable  of  withstanding  small-arras  fire 
and  the  burst  of  small  shells.  The  body  is  surmounted  by  a 
revolving  turret  which  carries  the  single  machine  gun  .  .  .  with 
which  the  tank  is  armed.     Some  Renaults  are  pro\-ided  with  a 

short-barrel  three-inch  cannon, 
in  which  case  the  turret  is 
rigid." 

The  interior  is  di\ided  into 
two  compjirtments — one  for 
the  crew  and  the  other,  for  the 
power  plant.  At  the  fonsard 
end  sits  the  driver,  and  back 
of  him  the  gunner,  who  oper- 
ates the  gim  in  the  revolving 
turret.  A  wide  belt  or  strap 
ser\'es  as  a  seat  for  the  gimnor, 
who  can  turn  the  turret  to  any 
point.  Slits,  one-eighth  inch 
\^nde,  afford  a  measure  of  vision 
for  both  men.  Entrance  is  by 
doors  immediatelj-  in  front  of 
the  driver.     To  quote  further: 

"In  the  rear  compartment 
are  located  the  Renault  engine, 
fuel  tank,  and  oil  tank;  the 
radiator,  which  receives  a  con- 
stant stream  of  cold  air  by 
means  of  a  special  ventilator; 
and  the  other  members  of  the 
power  plant.  The  crank-handle 
for  starting  the  engine  extends 
into  the  forward  compartment, 
directly  behind  the  gunner. 
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"The  littlci  monster  weighs  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  tons 
with  its  full  equipment.  It  develops  a  speed  of  between  six  and 
seven  miles  an  hour.  While  not  as  formidable  a  ve,hi<;le  as  the 
larger  tanks,  to  bo  sure,  the  Renault  readily  shatttTs  all  forms  of 
barbed- wire  entanglements  and  solid  brick  walls." 


WIRELESS  :  FETTERED  OR  UNFETTERED  ? 

HAS  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  been  freed  from  the 
chains  of  "static" — atmospheric  electricity — or  has  it 
not?  According  to  an  announcement  by  the  president 
of  the  Marconi  Company,  quoted  recently  in  these  columns, 
the  company's  engineer  has  perfected  an  invention  that  fre(;s 
wireless    altogether   from    such  interference   and    increases   its 

value  manifold.  But 
now  comes  Mr.  New- 
comb  Carlton,  president 
of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company, 
which  uses  wires  in  its 
business,  and  alleges  that 
the  invention  announced 
by  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany (which  does  with- 
out wires)  is  "a  hum- 
bug." The  Marconi 
people  retort  that  Mr. 
Newcomb  Carlton  speaks 
that  of  which  he  knows 
not,  and  that  Mr.  Wea- 
gant,  inventor  of  the 
device,  will  shortly  de- 
scribe it  in  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Institute  of 
Radio  Engineers.  Mean- 
while the  American  peo- 
ple preserves  a  judicial 
frame  of  mind  and  rec- 
ollects that  neither  of  the 
parties  to  this  pretty 
little  fight  has  conde- 
scended to  tell  us  the 
principle  on  which  the 
device  in  question  works 
or  the  methods  bj'  which 
it  is  utilized.  All  of  us  must  evidently  hold  our  breaths  and 
wait  for  the  meeting  of  the  Radio  Engineers.  Says  President 
Carlton,  in  an  interview  printed  in  the  New  York  Times: 

»  "The  interesting  statement  by  the  Marconi  Company,  that 

wireless  communication  is  now  perfected,  serves  to  remind  mt» 
of  similar  predictions  made  by  that  organization  and  its  friends 
during  the  last  ten  years,  none  of  which  have  so  far  completely 
materialized.  I  have  been  in  fairly  close  touch  with  the  prog- 
ress of  wireless  since  1908  and  have  observed  an  interesting 
coincidence  between  the  predictions  of  epoch-making  progress 
and  the  flotation  of  a  fresh  issue  of  stock.  Had  even  a  small  part 
of  these  predictions  materialized  there  would  to-day  be  no 
marine  cables  or  even  land  wires.  I  know  something  of  what 
is  now  claimed  to  be  the  greatest  step  forward  that  has  yef  bei>n 
made  in  wireless  matters,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  jirove 
to  be  similar  in  character  to  many  of  the  oth«T  mueh-luTalded 

innovations 

"  It  should  also  be  noted  that  thus  far  there  is  no  confirmation 
of  the  value  of  this  invention  by  any  government  department 
acquainted  with  wireless  or  by  competent  disinterested  wireless 
engineers." 

When  Mr.  Nally  had  read  the  above  statement  he  said,  as 
quoted  by  The  Times,  that  it  was  the  sort  ot  a  stAiement  he 
would  e.xpect  Mr.  Carlton,  "having  cables  of  his  own,"  to  make. 
He  continued: 

"However,  it  is  the  fate  of  inventors  and   thoso  who  ha\o 


)  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

MR.  EDWARD  J.  NALLY. 

President  of  the  Marconi  Company, 

who  claims  wireless  has  been  freed 

from  the  chains  of  "  static." 


atUimpted  'epo<;h-making  progress'  to  call  forth  the  bIutb  and 
ill-tempered  fjomments  of  the  ignorant  or  thos<i  who-' 
w«;re  afT«K;ted.  Marconi's  original  invention  m<-t  ^■ 
skepticism  and  denunciation  on  the  part  of  those  whose  scien- 
tific vision  and  business  for^tfiight  was  limited.  No  stock  has 
Vxien  issued  by  the  Marcxini  ('ompany  since  I  have  be«in  fjon- 
nect«id  with  it,  nor  is  any  new  issue  f/int<-mi>lat^?d;  the  com- 
pany's resources  are  abundantly  sufQcient  for  its  purj>ose6." 

With  respect  to  the  statement  that  no  comjKU'ni  disint.er- 
ested  engin(!<'r  had  confirmed  the  <:laims  ma^h  for  thit-  invention, 
Mr.  Nally  said: 

"The  obvious  r«*a8on  for  this  is  that  teehnical  d<'tails  can 
not  ]}('  disclosed  until  vJUt  the  ^-onclusion  of  p<^a/-e,  but  I  may 
say  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  inventor  to  prewnt  a  pajxT 
before  the  Institute  of  Radio  Knginoers  covering  completely 
the  discovery  and  in- 
vention. Furthermore, 
the  Marconi  Company 
intends  to  in^'^te  a  dele- 
gation of  engineers 
chosen  by  various  en- 
gineering and  scientific 
bodies  of  the  country  to 
witness  the  operation  of 
the  static-preventing  sys- 
tem immediately  after 
the  pn^sentation  of  the 
technical  paper.  Obvi- 
ously, such  an  offer 
would  not  be  made  un- 
less the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  announce- 
ment could  be  supported 
by  facts." 

Seen  at  his  office  later 
by  a  Times  reporter, 
President  Carlton  said 
further : 

' '  We  have  investigated 
it  and  know  all  its  do- 
tails.  That  the  inven- 
tion will  do  something 
toward  eUminating  static 
under  certain  conditions 
there  is  no  doul)t,  but 
to  say  that  it  is  a  curi>- 
all,  that  it  will  do 
away  with  all  difliculties 
under  all  conditions  in 
all  weathers  and  during 
every  month  of  the  year, 

is  pure  humbug.  Everj^  credit  should  be  given  to  those  who 
have  made  improvements  on  the  wireless,  and  uudoubt4>dly 
wireless  \s-iU  always  have  a  place  suj)plementaTy  to  the  cable 
and  telegraph,  but  to  saj'  that  the  cable  and  t4>l<'graph  will  bo 
unnecessary  is  nonsense.  If  for  no  other  n-ason  than  that  the 
cable  has  privacy  and  reliability,  it  will  always  have  a  c«>rtain 
preference  over  the  wireless." 

A  still  later  word  appears  in  the  New  York  Epeniny  Post. 
According  to  this  paper,  Mr.  Nally  said: 

"Non-progressives  may  be  divided  into  classes.  There  is  the 
man  who  sjivs  it  can't  be  done, ^ he  man  who  f««,rs  it  might  l»o 
done,  and,  thirdly,  the  man  who  would  like  to  say  it  shall  not  Ix^i 
done.  Mr.  Carlton  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  adding 
another  class  for  himself  in  that  he.  claiming  cryi 
of  sonietlung  he  ha~s  not  swn  and  could  not  know  ;. 
empirically  condemns  it. 

"It  is  not  a  nice  jwsition  for  the  head  of  a  lar>:<   corj 
take,  but  he  is  following  historically  in  the  fotitsU  ps  of  -. 
Western  I'nion  presidents,  one  of  whom  defl«>ot«xl  the  g«'nujs  of 
Klisha  (iray  from  dev»»loping  the  teh-jdione.     Another  president, 
of  similar   'low  visibility'   comph't^-ly  failed   to  eneourajre  th«» 
genius  of  Edison,  who  was  forc«»«i  t<i  work  <  U 
telegraph  business,  .ind  wliosc  wonderful  achu  ...      ...      ..;;^, 

known  to  all  mankind. 

"Hut    .nil   this   perhaps  aecoimts  for   t1  ■    "     '       "  f 

scient'c  in  laii<l-liiie  telegraphy,  whit-h  h.i- 

beymid  the  days  of  Mors«\  and  certainly  not  at  all  beyond  iho 
davs  of  Edison's  conntvtion  with  it." 


PboU.|n-»ph  by  Rochlite  Studio. 

MR.  NEWCOMB  CARLTON. 
President  of  the  WoKtom  Union  Com- 
pany, wlio   asserts   that  the  Marconi 
claim  i-    ■  a  liumlni;.- 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


HOW  AMERICAN  ARTISTS   PICTURE   THE   WAR 


MOST  BRANCHES  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  suspended 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  tried  to  peer 
into  the  future  with  the  self -same  question:  How  is 
tliis  to  affect  us?  The  graphic  arts  are  ah-eady  able  to  answer, 
now  that  the  war  is  over.     Ajid  in  the  Allied  War  Salon,  opened 


"Tllli  MURDER  OF  EDITH  CAVELL." 
This  poetic  treatment  by  George  Bellows  shows  the  tragic  theme  "enveloped  in  animcartlily  lovcUncss 


at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  New  York,  painters  and  drafts- 
men are  giving  us  the  e-vnidence  that,  in  the  view  of  one  critic 
at  least,  "it  has  exercised  no  mj^stical,  talismanic  influence." 
"The  artists  of  the  world  have  suffered  no  'laying  on  of  hands,'" 
he  says;  "they  have  received  no  new  and  strange  inspiration; 
they  have  been  in  no  wise  transformed  by  contact  with  the  great 
thomo."  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
who  writes  this,  disarms  opposition  by  laying  aside  the  role  of 
critic.  "In  the- presence  of  the  immeasurable  tragedy  upon 
which  the  curtain  has  not  yet* been  rung  down,"  he  says,  "one 
shrinks  from  applying  to  these  mjTiad  impressions  of  it  the 
ordinary  touchstones  of  esthetic  appraisal."  Ilis  unwillingness 
to  blame  is  perhaps  helped  by  the  fa«t  that  the  artists  bring  him 
no  new  challenge.  For  this,  too,  he  carries  no  censure  because 
"wo  must  SCO  that  this  failure  of  new  doors  to  open  in  the  realm 
of  art  was  inevitable" — by  the  very  nature  of  the  war.  For  proof 
he  turns  back  to  the  Napoleonic  era  and  the  effect  of  its  events 
upon  the  French  artist  Raffet: 

"That  luckj-  lithographer  had,  in  the  first  place,  a  colossal 
personality  to  place  a  romantic  accent  upon  all  that  he  did;  and, 
secondly,  ho  drew  his  designs  in  an  «>i>och  of  o|)en  warfare.  A 
battle  was  for  him  a  glorious  sp(>ctnelo,  playing  naturally  into 
the  hands  of  a  pictorial  composer.  In  our  own  day  all  this  has 
been  changed.     No  matter  how  firmly  con^•inoed  wo  may  bo 


that  Marshal  Foch  is  in  military  genius  the  peer  of  Napoleon, 
we  can  not  \'isualize  him  as  'tjing  together'  the  episodes  of  the 
Great  War  after  the  manner  of  his  predecessor;  and,  furthermore, 
his  scene  has  been,  on  the  whole,  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  Emperor.  Trench  warfare  has  called  for  almost  any  iypQ 
of  artist  save  a  Raffet.     It  has  called,  rather,  for  the  master 

of  detail.  Here  we  come  close 
to  the  secret  of  the  present 
exhibition. 

"Its  most  characteristic,  most 
interesting  qualities  are  those  of 
the  documentary  record.  There 
are  pictures  included,  it  is  true, 
and  to  some  of  these  we  shall 
return  with  appreciation,  but  it 
is  not  in  the  group  of  large  oil- 
paintings  on  its  threshold  thai 
the  war-salon  makes  its  truest 
affh-mation.  That  is  to  be 
sought,  rather,  in  the  collectiop 
of  drawings  made  by  the  officiaj 
artists  of  the  United  States 
Army.  If  the  war  has  produced 
anything  for  us  it  has  producc(J 
these  snap  shots  in  water-color 
or  pencil.  They  vary  in  appeal 
according  to  the  temperament 
of  the  draftsman.  Capt.  George 
Harding  is  notable  for  his  dra- 
matic spirit,  for  the  picturesque 
elan  with  which  he  sketches  our 
troops.  Capt.. J.  Andrd  Smith 
is  interested  in  making  literal 
transcripts  from  nature.  He 
and  Capt.  Ernest  Peixotto  and 
Capt.  W.  J.  Ajiward  are  stu- 
dents of  topography  rather  than 
of  military  action.  They  supply 
tho  setting  of  the  war,  so  to 
say,  the  traits  of  scarred  land- 
scapes and  ruined  buildings.  In 
Capt.  Wallace  Morgan's  draw- 
ings, as  in  those  of  Captain 
Harding,  we  get  more  of  the 
soldier  type,  more  of  military 
movement.  Captain  IMorgan,  by  the  way,  is  espociallj'  rich  in 
touches  of  character.  His  poster,  'Feed  a  Fighter,'  is  a  magnif- 
icent portrait.  Looking  at  all  these  drawings  in  the  mass — and 
they  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  frankly  impossible  to  deal  with 
them  otherwise — one  kindles  to  their  triith,  to  their  unmistak- 
able value  as  records.  Their  purely  artistic  significance  is 
another  matter. 

"If  wo  have  been  steadily  skeptical  as  to  the  war's  ha\'ing 
any  esoteric  effect  upon  art  it  has  been  for  the  reason  that  in  art 
you  can  never  get  away  from  tho  question  of  style.  Not  the 
most  heroical  of  experiences  will  add  that  priceless  element  to 
an  artist's  equipment.  He  must  be  born  with  it  or  go  without 
it  to  the  end  of  his  days.  And  without  it  he  may  be  never  so 
clever,  never  so  faithful  and  proficient,  and  yet  fail  to  strike 
twelve.  That,  in  sober  truth,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
forced  by  the  drawings  aforesaid.  They  are  good  drawings, 
properly  to  be  preserved  and  admired  for  the  light  they  will 
always  throw  upon  the  facts  obser\-ed  by  the  draftsmen.  They 
are  not,  as  drawings,  as  works  of  art,  at  all  distinguished.  Tho 
English  have  had  tho  same  experience  as  our  own  in  this  regard. 
Their  men  at  the  front  have  all  done  valuable  work,  but  only  one 
or  two  of  them,  G.  Spencer  Prj'se  and  Frank  Brangwj'n,  have 
put  upon  tho  common  theme  an  uncommon  stamp.  Prj-so, 
wo  may  note  in  jiassing,  is  perhaps  the  most  compelhng  figure 
in  this  show.  His  lithographs  are  large  in  conception  and  are 
executed  with  a  fine,  swinging  stroke.  Wherever  a  drawing 
of  his  is  jjlaced  we  nre  bound  to  pause.  There  are,  of  course, 
in  tho  great  body  of  black-and-white  work  here  innumerable 
things  that  for  one  reason  or  another  arrest  and  repay  attention. 
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The fsavagery  of  Raemaekers,  the  daintiness  in  the  etchinf^s  of 
Caproni,  the  humor  in  George  Wriglit's  Pelham  Bay  sketches, 
the  consummate  virtuosity  of  Forain,  the  humanness  of  Steinlen, 
the  poetic  grace  of  Charles  Shannon — these  and  divers  other 
strains  of  personal  force  unquestionably  give  pleasure.  Never- 
theless, among  the  draftsmen  Mr.  Pryse  maintains  an  un- 
challenged supremacy,  rising  well  above  that  subjection  to  detail 
which,  as  we  have  said,  the  nature  of  the  war  lias  irresistibly 
imposed  upon  most  artists." 

The  painters  who  had  not  the  fatigue  of  field  work  have 
"naturally  been  freer  to  throw 


A  BRITISH  DRAIMA   OF  LEVCOLN 

HAS  LINCOLN  EVEK  AI^PEAHED  ae  a  character  in 
a  really  serious  American  play?  Last  year  he  was 
K<'en  by  reflection  in  a  piece  whose  leading  charaet«»r 
possest  many  of  his  traits,  and  whose  'life  moved  ■wnthin  the 
circle  of  Lincoln's  personal  influence.  For  many  years  the 
vaudeville  houses  had  presented  before  them  a  eketch  which 
succeeded   in    suggesting  the  outer   man    through    the   actor's 


off  the  all-pervasive  handicap." 
Mr.  Cortissoz  thinks  it  signif- 
icant, tho,  that  Mr.  Bellows's 
"Murder  of  Edith  Cavell"  is 
"a  piece  of  most  circumstantial 
realism." 

"It  is  quite  the  finest  thing 
Mr.  Bellows  has  ever  done,  really 
rich  in  that  deep,  tenderly  f(!lt 
beauty  which  as  a  rule  he  would 
appear  to  disdain.  The  scale 
of  color  used  in  this  canvas  is 
not  very  broad.  But  the  play  of 
light  and  shade  exploited  within 
it  is  so  subtle  as  actually  to 
enrich  the  artist's  tones.  His 
tragic  theme  is  enveloped  in  an 
unearthly  loveliness.  He  is  a 
poet  on  this  occasion.  Another 
realist  who  somehow  rises  above 
himself  is  Mr.  George  Luks,  the 
contributor  of  several  New  York 
street  scenes,  packed  with  sol- 
diers and  crowds  of  people  a- 
flutter  with  flags.  Mr.  Luks, 
like  Mr.  Bellows,  is  generally 
wont  to  make  a  virtue  of  bru- 
tality. Now  it  would  seem  that 
he,  too,  has  been  in  Arcadia.  He 
orchestrates  his  crowds  and  colors 
^vith  a  new  gaiety,  and,  by  the 
same  token,  with  a  new  delicacy 
and  skill.  The  'Blue  Devils  on  Fifth  Avenue'  is  a  truly  rollick- 
ing picture,  a  tour  de  force  that  takes  us  captive  as  in  a  gust  of 
high  spirits.  Mr.  Paul  Dougherty,  the  sea  painter,  has  pro- 
duced a  noble  canvas  in  his  big  'Submarine  Tragedy.'  The 
scene  is  grandly  realized.  For  this  reason  one  could  dispense 
with  the  aimed  revolver  of  the  Hun  on  the  U-hoat.  It  points 
a  moral,  but  it  teases  the  heroic  simplicity  of  the  composition. 
Marines  and  shipyard  motives  frequcmtly  appear,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  and  there  are  a  few  of  the  allegorical  pieces  which 
were  to  be  looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  among  tho 
painters,  as  among  the  black-and-white  men,  wo  are  always 
coming  back  to  such  'actualities'  as  Mr.  S.  J.  Woolf's  'First- 
Aid  Station  at  Seicheprey,'  the  snap  shot  translated  into  color." 

The  exhibition  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of 
Pictorial  Publicity — of  which  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson  is  chair- 
man— of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.  It  enjoys  the 
cooperation  also  of  the  Committee  on  Arts  and  Decoration,  of 
the  Mayor's  Committee  on  National  Defense,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Arts. 

The  exhibition  shows  also  in  mass  the  posters  that  have 
served  us  in  various  "drives"  and . encourages  the  New  York 
Times  critic  to  believe  we  have  made  appreciable  progress  there, 
tho  still  behind  the  achievements  of  English  poster  artists. 
We  read: 

"Only  a  few  of  us  will  recall,  through  the  swarming  and 
oppressive  sensations  of  the  past  four  years,  the  utt^r  discour- 
agement of  our  first  efforts  in  poster-making.  We  were  tawdry 
and  cheap  almost  in  proportion  to  the  stimulus  and  importanco 
of  the  occasion.  Wo  helplessly  revealed  tho  un preparedness 
not  of  our  art  but  of  our  organization  of  art,  activities  for  any 
such  stirring  emergency.  Then  the  public  helped  us  with  its 
jeering  apprehension  of  the  failures  on  jiarade.  Tliere  i.s  genuin»> 
satisfaction  in  turning  to  the  American  section  and  finding  sucli 
poster  designs  as  those  now  familiar  to  our  American  public." 


Copyriglitcil  \>y  tin-  ( i,;i.  i    <iii  Piittlii"  Inforliialiou. 

A  ROADSIDE  BLACKSMITH.   NEAR  THE   LINES.   SAZNEY. 

Alongside  the  supply  activities  of  the  front  lines,   Mr.   Wallace   Morgan  observes  the  sii^i.';  of  d   • 
life — women,  children,  and  even  chick(>ns  clinging  to  their  homeland,  though  endangered  by  (mtiii.ui  - 


physical  equipment  helped  out  by  skilfid  make-up.  Shall 
we  receive  the  great  Lincoln  play  from  England,  where  the 
Emancipator  has  long  been  almost  a  national  hero,  and  from 
which  has  come  Lord  Charnwood's  biography?  A  play  called 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  has  been  presented  at  the  Ii<^i>ertory 
Theater  in  Birmingham,  whose  director,  Mr.  John  Drinkwater, 
has  recently  brought  out  the  piece  of  which  he  is  the  author. 
The  excuse  for  it,  as  shown  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham  in  the 
London  Nation,  is  that  "England  is  at  this  moment  int^rest<»d 
in  America."  The  central  figure  of  the  play  leads  Mr.  Mass- 
ingham also  to  "breathe  a  prayer  that  small  bits  of  his  character 
may  be  grafted  on  to  our  stat<'smen  l>efore  they  muddle  the 
peace  which  another  great  American  has  enabled  them  to  win." 
The  Nation's  editor  turns  awaj'  from  what  he  calls  the  "s>-ndi- 
cate  of  soullessness "  that  control  the  London  theaters  to  this 
outburst  in  the  "  pro\'inces  " : 

"Mr.  Driukwater's  task  is  a  difficult  one.  in  spite,  or  rather 
because,  of  the  singular  attraction,  and  indeed  magnificence, 
of  its  sulije<'t.  I  im.ngino  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  h.irdly  had 
the  time  to  study  Lincoln  in  detail.  Yet  he  is  clearly  alive  to  his 
charm.  LinciUn  was  the  most  adorable  of  all  the  really  great 
leaders  of  men.  Fox  was  as  delightful,  but  Fox  had  neilhtr 
Lincciln's  unfailing  success  nor  his  tragic  end.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  as  if  you  might  have  in  'Father  Abraham'  a  suit- 
able hero  of  drama.  Lincoln  had  style,  humor,  a  wonderful 
personality.  He  was  simple  .and  subtle,  glorious  and  physically 
uncouth,  and  he  f»>ll  in  the  hour  of  \  ictory  for  one  of  the  greatest 
of  wars  and  causes.  What  dramatist  could  ask  for  more?  But 
there  are  difficulties.  Lincoln  Pt<>o<i  alone.  His  riA"j»]s — 
Dougl.is.  Chase.  S<  ward  \ven^  not  n>ally  eonip.irable  with  him. 
He  was  neM<r  beat4>n  save  by  Dt>ath.  And  tho  he  had  extmor- 
dinary  distinction,  he  was  not  romantic.  Did  he  ever  love  a 
woman?     It    is   doubtful.     He   x\t»s   as   melancholv    as    HamUl, 
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but,  unlike  Hamlet,  he  did  not  fail.  So  winning,  so  coinpeUing, 
were  his  powers  that  he  was  never  even  seriously  thwarted. 
He  rose  steadily,  and  having  attained  the  highest  place,  kept  it. 
His  failures  were  episodes;  and  his  career  therefore  was  almost 
bare  of  contrasts,  of  all  that  violent,  imposing,  pathetic  ma- 
terial vnth  which  tragedy  is  mainly  concerned.  For  death — 
even  premature  and  violent  death — is  not  tragic  unless  it  is  as- 
sociated with  some  thwarted  or  ignoble  strain  in  a  man's  life. 
That  was  not  the  ca^e  with  Lincoln.  He  was  eminently  felix 
opporiunilate.  His  sun  sank  suddenly,  but  in  full  splendor, 
and  the  career  that  so  ended  was  that  of  a  consistent,  tho  a 


A  NAPOLEONIC   TRENCH  PICTURED  BY  RAFFET. 

The  legend  beneath  rearts:  "The  enemy  does  not  suspect  that  we're  hero.    It  is  now  seven  o'clock:  we 

will  surprize  them  to-morrow  at  four  in  the  morning."    Modern  trench  warfare,  says  Mr.  Cortissoz,  "has 

called  for  almost  any  type  of  artist  save  a  Raffet,"  who  preserves  for  us  the  Napoleonic  scene. 


sublime,  opportunist.  And  you  may  make  anything  of  an 
opportunist  but  a  hero.  Siegfried,  Othello,  Soltiess,  must  die. 
But  they  must  die  ruined. 

"I  imagine  that  Mr.  Drinlcvvater  perceived  this  defect  in 
Lincoln  as  the  subject  of  emotional  drama,  and  rightly  aban- 
doned the  attempt  so  to  treat  him.  All  that  tho  dramatist 
could  do  in  this  vfny  with  Lincoln  would  bo  to  take  one  of  the 
episodes  of  his  life— to  detach  one  of  those  beautiful  touches  and 
incidents  that  show  how  lenient  he  was,  how  high-minded  with 
small  or  smaller  men,  how  tactful;  in  a  word,  what  an  exalted 
and  faullless  gentleman.  That  is  the  work  of  comedy.  But 
Mr.  Drinkwater,  with  his  serious  bent  of  mind,  is  not  a  natural 
writer  of  comedies,  and,  moreover,  in  this  particular  Stress  of 
events  it  woidd  be  ])ointless  to  A\Tite  a  comedy  about  Lincoln. 
Ther(>fore  he-  has  rightly  chosen  to  present  his  play  in  the  form 
of  a  dramatic  chronicle  of  Lincoln's  life,  to  present  it  with 
intention,  and  to  make  a  fairlv  definite  application  to  our  own 
war." 

But  at  this  point  the  Nation's  editor  enters  a  caveat,  for,  as 
he  says,  "if  there  was  one  thing  morf'  than  another  which  in- 
sures Lincoln's  immortality,  it  is  his  style."     Going  on: 

"He  and  another  great  orator,  Bright,  wrote  and  spoke 
magical  English:  at  their  best  they  could  not  do  anything  else, 
^'ou  can  not  alter  a  word  in  the  Gettysburg  speech  any  more 
than  you  can  change  a  word  in  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.  Mr. 
Drinkwjitcr  has  found  it  necessary  to  comi)ress  a  good  many  of 
Lincoln's  sayings  into  a  small  compass  in  order  to  produce  the 
continuous  and  illustrative  effect  at  which  he  aims.  That  is 
piudonable.  But  Lincoln,  the  politician,  is  one  man;  Lincoln, 
tlic  maker  of  words  that  glorify  our  speech  fore\er,  is  anotliiT, 
and  an  absolutely  inviolate  personjige.  Therefore  I  hope  that 
when  Mr.  DrinkAvater  iiroduces  his  play  in  London  he  will  re- 
lieve it  of  the  l)lot  which  takes  a  portion  of  the  last  sentence 


of  the  Second  Inaugural,  adds  to  it  a  piece  of  the  last  sentence 
of  the  Gettysburg  speech,  and  dumps  them  both  into  an  imag- 
inary address  delivered  from  the  President's  box  in  Ford's 
Theater  within  a  few  moments  of  the  assassination. 

"To  do  Mr.  Drinkwater  justice,  this  is  his  only  serious  of- 
fense, if  one  excepts  a  rather  primitive  caricature  of  Frederick 
Douglass.  The  larger  lines  of  Lincoln's  character  do  appear 
in  the  series  of  dramatic  interludes — Lincoln's  modest  accep- 
tance of  the  Presidential  nomination,  his  battles  of  tactics  with 
his  always  difficult  Cabinet,  his  pardon  of  a  young  soldier  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  for  sl(>eping  at  his  post,  his  refusal  of  Never- 

Endianism  —  which  form  the 
main  divisions  of  the  play.  The 
plan,  with  the  connecting  chron- 
icle, spoken  in  verse  bj'  two 
players,  separately  or  in  unison, 
approaches  that  of  'The  Dj'- 
nasts.'  The  atmosphere  is  not 
magical  or  alluring,  but  it  is 
Lincoln,  and  the  feeling  is  Lin- 
coln. More  could  got  be  ex- 
pected, even  of  the  collabora- 
tion of  a  Shakespeare  with  a 
Plutarch.  The  grand  Lincoln 
touch — the  spectacle  of  a  man 
of  simpUeity,  humanity,  and 
nobility  conducting  so  tortuous 
and  cruel  a  thing  as  war,  and 
coming  miraculously  unstained 
out  of  it — is  a  moral  phenome- 
non. It  might  furnish  a  dra- 
matic situation  had  there  been 
any  point  in  Lincoln's  career 
when,  in  winning  the  war,  he 
seemed  palpably  to  be  losing  his 
soul.  But  that  never  occurred. 
The  man  who  at  ij^s  close  re- 
fused to  make  examples  of 
the  leading  rebels  —  who  said, 
'Enough  lives  have  been  sacri- 
ficed; we  must  extinguish  our 
resentments  if  we  expect  har- 
mony and  union' — was  as  en- 
tirelj'  captain  of  himself  as  of 
the  American  nation  and  of  the 
cause  of  human  freedom.  There- 
fore it  is  that  Lincoln's  career, 
essentially  flawless,  is  also  un- 
dramatic.  Mr.  DrinkAvater  gives 
it  the  appropriate  moral  and  crown.  If  he  has  missed  tho 
chance  which  made  nearly  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with 
Lincoln  fall  in  love  with  him,  that  again  is  a  fault  incidental  to 
the  method  of  the  chronicle.  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  written  a 
thoroughly  interesting  'morality'  play,  and  the  public  spirit 
which  inspires  such  an  act  of  education  is  beyond  all  praise." 


TWO   WARS   IN   SONG 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  WILL  BE  NEEDED  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  songs  that  the  war  has  inspired  in  us. 
So  an  editorial  \\Titer  of  the  Xew  York  Times  thinks, 
basing  his  prediction  on  the  time  taken  to  appraise  the  Civil- 
War  songs.  !Many  an  article,  and  even  book,  has  been  written 
on  that  war,  and  thej"  teach  us  that  the  songs  of  the  old  war 
"reflected  more  difTerent  shades  of  feeling  than  have  to-day 
come  to  the  surface."  Our  war  has  fortuimtely  been  so  short 
that  aside  from  the  "Ov'er  There"  mood,  we  have  lived  through 
no  other  state  of  mind.  And  th.e  writ<>r  points  out  that  "'  Over 
There'  was  just  as  singable  up  to  the  very  day  of  the  armistice 
as  it  was  when  the  soldiers  began  to  cross  tlie  Atlantic."  But 
the  "hopes,  disappointments,  and  renewed  detrTmination  "  of 
our  (^i^  il-War  moods  can  be  traced  in  the  varying  themes  of  its 
songs.  Perhaps  this  contrast  will  serve  the  appraisers  of  a 
future  generation  as  a  useful  index  of  the  part  really  played  by 
the  United  States  in  the  conflict;  a  part  that  we  now  see  in  the 
exaggerated  glow  of  the  elations  of  victory.  The  Civil  War 
had  its  "Over  There,"  onl\"  differeutl3-  phrased: 


I 
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TOWARD  MORNING. 
Mr.  Gibson's  mordant  cartoon  shown  in  the  Allied  War  Salon  is  apropos  to  the  moment. 


"In  the  first  j'ear  of  the  Civil  War  such  a  song  as  'Tramp, 
Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  Are  Marching'  could  not  have 
been  written;  it  needed  the  great  losses  of  the  North  to  bring 
it  out. 

'"Over  There'  was  surely  the  great  song  of  this  war,  as  'John 
Brown's  Body'  was  of  the  other.  George  M.  Colian  is  entitled, 
not  for  the  first  time,  to  the  credit  of  having  his  hand  on  the 
people's  pulse,  of  being  a  real  interpreter  of  their  moods.  '  The 
Yanks  are  coming,  the  Yanks  are  coming,  and  we  "won't  come 
back  till  it's  over,  over  there,'  and  the  gay  but  threatening 
melody  epitomized  the  whole  struggle  from  the  American  view- 
point. Later  Cohan  struck  another  chord,  'When  j'ou  come 
back,  and  you  wiU  come  back,  there's  a  whole  world  waiting 
for  you,'  but  here  ho  only  touched  a  phase.  In  the  earlier 
song  he  struck  the  national  note,  as  George  F.  Root  struck  it  in 
the  old  war  with  his  'Rally  Round  the  Flag.'  Root,  too,  had 
his  song  of  a  single  phase,  'We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham, 
three  hundred  thousand  more.'  Wo  may  call  Cohan  the  Root 
of  this  war. 

"Next  to  Cohan  must  be  placed  Ir\nng  Berlin,  with  his  'I 
Hate  to  Get  Up,'  tho  he  ^^Toto  others.  The  two  catchiest  lines, 
those  which  paraphrase  tho  bugle-call,  were  not  original,  having 
been  used  in  the  Army  long  before  li(>  entered  it ;  but  it  was  ho 
who  made  a  song  around  them,  a  song  that  was  sung  all  over 
the  country  by  soldiers  and  civilians,  sung  in  France,  too.  I\or 
Novello's  'Keep  the  Ilomo-Fires  Burning'  was  written  before 
the  war,  but  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  war-song,  because  it  was 
adapted  to  the  purpose;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Zo.  Elliott's 
'There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail,'  which  the  soldiers  across  the  water 
sang  on  their  marches. 

"'Good-by,  Broadway;  Hello,  France!'  was  first  in  the  field, 
wont  woU  while  it  lasted,  but  was  too  commonplace  to  hold  out. 
As  popular  a  song  as  any  was  'Joaji  of  Arc.'  wliich  had  two 
singular  points  about  it.  The  author,  Alfrinl  Br\aii.  was  also 
the  author  of  'I  Didn't  Raise  My  Boy  to  Be  a  Soldier.'  which 
was  in  great  favor  among  the  pro-Germans  and  pacifi.>;ts  b»>fore 
we  went  into  the  war.  When  wo  did,  it  droi>t  out  of  sight 
instantly,  and  Bryan  as  quickly  changed  his  sentiments  and 
caught  up  with  'Joan  of  Arc,'  which  is  as  militaristic  a  so!ig  as 
could  be  \\Titten.  It  is  irritatingly  commonplace  in  words,  but 
the  music  by  Jack  W(^lls  is  inspiring,  and  a  French  translation 
has  been  made  of  it  which. is  a  real  poem,  whereas  Bryan's  En- 


glish words  are  bathos,  made  all  the  worse  by  such  absurd  mis- 
takes as  placing  Normandy  among  the  victims  of  the  German 
invader.  In  place  of  that  blunder  the  FYench  translator  usod 
words  which  in  EngUsh  would  read,  'The  Ix-lls  of  Reims  they 
sound  in  pain,'  thus  changing  a  turnip  into  a  rose." 

Sentimental  songs  were  naturally  the  voice  of  the  home 
people.  "Your  Boy  and  My  Boy."  "Hello,  Central,  Give  Me 
No  Man's  Land,"  "Bring  Back  My  Da<ldie  to  Me,"  and  "Amer- 
ica, Here's  My  Boy,"  tried  to  express  the  si-ntiments  of  sacrifice, 
of  yearning  for  absent  ones,  of  loneliness  of  those  left  behind  in 
security,  while  the  soldier  with  all  his  emotions  ne<*ded  for  the 
work  in  hand  sang  "Pack  Up  Your  Troubles  in  Your  Old  Kit 
Bag."     There  was  a  <-oinmon  meeting-ground  too: 

"We  all  joined  the  .'soldiers  enthusiastically  in  Geoffrey 
O'Hara's  'K-K-K-Katy,'  which,  written  by  an' army  man.  has 
real  soldier  humor.  It  ranks  with  'The  captain  with  his 
whiskers  stole  a  sly  glance  at  me,"  the  comi<'  s<»ldi«r-song  <»f 
the  old  war.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  so  many  merely  sentimental 
and  worthless  songs  is  a  fact  grxiwing  out  of  the  shortness  of  this 
war;  they  could  be  duplicated  in  th«>  earlier  war.  It  was  not 
until  that  stnitrgle  had  grown  deadly  that  we  came  to  such 
desperately  earnest  sonirs  as  'Rally  Round  the  Flap.'  Yet 
the  early  days  of  that  war  gave  us.  on  the  Confederate  side  at 
least,  such  a  splendid  thing  as  Handall's  'M>  Mar\l.Mnd!*  and 
such  a  rousing  battU»-song  as  'The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag."  Th€>re 
has  been  nothing  to  approach  them  in  the  war  just  ended.  As 
for  the  soldiers,  they  obstinately  refuse<l  to  sing  martial  songs 
set  down  for  them,  just  as  they  have  in  this  war:  and  \vliere 
our  .'soldiers  sang  'The  I>ong.  Ixing  Trail,"  wTitt<^n  befun^  the 
war,  so  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  sang  'The  Y«'ars  Cre»p 
Sl(>wl>  By.  Ixirena."  written  befort^  that  oonllict.  'Dixie.'  the 
greatest  war-song  of  those  days,  wa~>i  made  so  by  the  soMiers; 
it  was  in  reality  a  niiiistrel  melody  wxitten  two  y«\ars  lx>fon^ 
the  war. 

"The  two  wars  wen^  linked  in  a  noble  f.ishion  in  one  x^ng. 
John  Hay's  fine  jkhmu.  'When  the  Boys  Come  Home."  writt*^n  in 
Ci\nl-War  days,  was  set  to  fine  musie  by  Oley  Speaks  in  1917. 
and  bec^inie  the  noblest  musical  expression  that  the  A.  E.  F. 
ever  found." 


TREES  TO  KEEP  GREEN  THE  MEMORY  OF  OUR  HEROIC  DEAD 


A  CHURCH  IN  TACONY,  PA.,  has  been  the  pioneer 
in  a  movement  that  may  become  of  world-wide  obser- 
^  vance.  It  is  to  plant  trees  in  memory  of  soldiers  and 
Bailors  who  died  in  the  war.  The  more  the  suggestion  spreads 
the  wider  it  receives  approval.  Besides  the  memorial  element 
in  the  act,  it  is  a  kind  of 
reparation  paid  to  universal 
nature  for  the  devastation 
of  some  of  her  fairest  coun- 
trj'sides.  Then,  too,  it  is  a 
grateful  recognition  of  the 
service  rendered  by  inani- 
mate nature  in  the  great 
«ffort  of  defense.  It  has 
been  said  that  France's 
great  forests  were  more 
effective  barriers  against  the 
Hun  than  anything  that 
man  has  been  able  to  build; 
and  one  of  the  most  dra- 
tnatie  episodes  in  Ameri- 
ca's active  participation  in 
the  war  occurred  in  the 
depths  of  a  vast  forest.  It 
is  a  coincidence  worth  not- 
ing that  the  poet-soldier 
with  whom  this  paper  has 
been  most  intimately  as- 
sociated wrote  what  many 
critics  believe  to  be  his  best 
poem  in  praise  of  trees.  It 
is  this  poem  which  the 
American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion has  put  forth  in  its 
liullelin  as  a  means  of  propa- 
frnnda  for  its  idea,  and  we 
reproduce  it  here.  The 
church  which  has  first  put 
the  new  plan  into  execu- 
tion deserves  mention  first. 
The  Bulletin  informs  us  that 
other  churches  are  planning 
to  do  likewise: 

"Four  meftiorial  trees 
have  boon  planted  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  Episeo* 
pal  Church  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  Tacony,  Pa., 
to  kcop  frosli  tho  lioroic  sacrifice  of  their  li\cs  by  four  of  the 
town's  sons  who  died  in  France.  Two  of  tho  men  were  killed 
in  action,  the  others  died  in  hospitals  close  behind  the  battle- 
lin(>s,  according  to  a  report  to  tho  Ainorican  Forestry  Assooia- 
lion,  Washington,  which  is  urging  the  planting  of  living,  grow- 
ing trees  to  commemorate  the  brave  deeds  of  America's  soldier 
and  sailor  dead.  Relatives  and  friends  of  tlio  Tncony  heroes 
l)arti('ii)at,ed  in  tho  phuiting;  lliere  was  a  bri(^f  address  by  Rev. 
Robert  A.  Edwards,  rector  of  the  church  of  which  the  men  were 
nionibors,  and  tho  choir  sang  appropriate  li^niiis.  Plans  are 
being  made  in  many  other  parts,  of  th(>  country  to  honoV  in 
similar  manner  the  men  who  died  in  democracy's  cause." 

Next  after  this  Tacony  church  comes  a  State  of  the  South 
announcing  itself  as  having  taken  definite  action: 


THE  TREE 

By  Joyce  Kilmer 


"In  memory  of  her  sons  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Great  War, 
Louisiana  is  planning  to  plant  440  miles  of  'xictorj^  oaks'  and 
other  suitable  trees  along  Jefferson  Highway,  the  State's  prin- 
cipal road  which  runs  from  north  to  south  and  connects  with  the 
highway  that  extends  all  the  way  on  to  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Tho 
plan  advocated  by  the  American  Forestry  Association,  Wash- 
ington, has  been  approved 
by  Governor  Pleasant,  who 
declares  that  'no  more  fit- 
ting memorial  could  be 
reared  to  our  soldiers,  dead 
and  living.'  The  details  of 
the  memorial  have  been 
turned  over  by  him  to  AI. 
L.  Alexander,  head  of  tho 
department  of  conservation. 
The  trees  will  stand  about 
forty  feet  apart.  Oaks  will 
be  used  wherever  possible, 
altho  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  other  trees  will  thrive 
better. 

"Many  of  the  State  gov- 
ernors and  •  other  officials, 
as  well  as  patriotic  organi- 
zations of  various  sorts 
throughout  the  countrj', 
also  have  "WTitten  to  the 
American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion expressing  their  hearty 
approval  of  this  method  of 
honoring  this  country's  sol- 
dier and  sailor  dead." 


Who  Gave   His 
France 


Life 


in 


I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth 

is  prest 
Against    the    earth's     sweet 

flowing  breast. 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all 

day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to 

pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer 

wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has 

lain; 
Who    intimately    lives    with 

rain. 

Poems    are    made    by    fools 

like  me, 
But    only    God  can    make  a 

tree. 


"Let  the  cult  which 
commemorates  heroism 
and  sacrifices  be  preached 
anew,"  says  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Conklin,  Commissioner  of 
Forestry  for  Pennsj'lvania, 
"and  our  whole  people  bo 
brought  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  terror  and  threat- 
onod  destniction  through 
which,  happily,  we  have 
just  come."      He  adds: 

"There  is  no  more  suit- 
able method  of  commemor- 
ating tho  deeds  of  heroism 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Let  the  memorial  trees  be 
planted;  lot  thom  be  put 
in  i)rominont  places.  .  .  . 
We  feel  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  method  of  com- 
memorating tho  doods  of 
heroism  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Great  War  than  by 
erecting  to  their  memory  a  memorial  which  will  n^main  green 
and  flourishing  for  scores  of  years  and  be  a  constant  reminder 
by  tho  return  of  oacii  i)oriod  revival  of  tho  fresh  memory  of  the 
one  in  whoso  houor  it  has  been  planted." 

Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  president  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  and  a  great  nlauj'  others.  Governors  of  States,  and 
men  prominent  in  public  life,  give  the  scheme  their  heartj'  ap- 
proval.    Mr.  Pack  writes: 

"What  finer  tribute  can  be  j^aid  tho  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  tlio  groat  cause,  what  finer  tribute  can  be  paid  that  man 
or  tho  man  who  canio  out  of  tho  struggle  alive  than  the  planting 
of  a  liA-ing  tree  in  his  honor — a  living  tree  that  will  go  on  after 
him  and  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  his  deeds." 
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PAPAL  NEUTRALITY   INDICTED   AND 
DEFENDED 

PRI<:SIDENT  WILSON'S  VISIT  to  the  Pope,  which  has 
been  looked  upon  as  likely  to  take  plafje,  can  be  undi^r- 
taken  "without  danger  of  (;rnl)arrassmcnt  lieeause  of  the 
difiference  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal."  So  a  Paris 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  announces,  citing  the  prece- 
dent of  King  Edward's  visit  as  establishing  the  etiquette  of  the 
program.  What  will  be  the 
subjects  of  conversation  hv- 
tween  the  two  remains  a 
matter  of  interesting  con- 
jecture. The  Living  Church 
(Milwaukee)  refers  to  "  p»es- 
sure"  having  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  President 
"to  use  his  influence  with 
the  Allies  to  secure  repre- 
sentation of  the  Pope  at  the 
Peace  Conference."  It  also 
calls  to  mind  the  secret  cor- 
respondence published  by 
the  Russian  revolutionists  a 
year  or  more  ago  wherein  it 
was  shown  that  the  Allies 
had  agreed  that  no  such 
representation  should  be 
allowed.  This  Protestant 
Episcopal  organ  sees  the 
possibility  of  influence  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  lead  to 
a  reversal  of  this  determi- 
nation and  it  "earnestly 
hopes"  that  "American 
public  opinion  will  be  em- 
phatically recorded  in  dis- 
sent of  any  recognition  of 
the  Pope."  In  support  of 
this  view  we  read: 


The  Pop(;'s  atlitud(!  Upward  the  IxUigerenls  during  the  war 
was  one  sultjccU'd  to  more  or  less  bitter  criticism  in  many 
countries  along  this  line,  wj  much  wj,  in  fact,  that  one  of  bin 
spokesmen  here  reviews  the  question  and  pleads  for  a  profxT 
understanding  in  order  tliat  the  ends  of  religion  may  be  Ben'wi. 
"Without  the  latter  the  l>enefits  of  victory  (ian  not  he  sw-ured 
for  Christianity,"  says  the  Right  It<'V.  Momsignor  Fay,  domes- 
tic prelate  to  the  Pope  and  chajjlain  to  Cardinal  Gibl>on«, 
who  protests  against    what    he    names    "liaseless    attacks  and 


THE  POPE   HOLDING  A  PEACE  MEETING. 

This  painting,  the  first  ever  made  of  an  assemlUy  in  this  papal  chamhor,  shows  Pope  Benodirt  rcicci%1nK  the 
Cardinals  to  offer  special  prayers  for  the  end  of, the  war.     Tlie  time  was  shortly  after  Germany  asked  the 

United  States  for  peace. 


"It  is  quite  possible  that 
the    facts    may    never    be 

positively  known;  but  the  impression  that  the  Kaiser  promised  the 
restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  in  the  event  of  his 
victory  seems  to  rest  upon  a  very  strong  probability.  It  would 
give  to  the  Kaiser  a  strong  hold  over  the  Pope  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  would  be  his  most  effective  punishment  of 
Italy,  and  would  forever  give  him  and  his  successors,  along 
with  the  inherited  privilege  of  Austria,  a  strong  control  oa'it 
papal  elections  and  policies.  Through  the  Pope,  the  Kaiser 
would  rule  such  portions  of  the  world  as  would  not  have  been 
brought  under  his  more  direct  sway.  It  is  inconceivable  that  all 
this  advantage  was  not  thought  of  by  the  Kaiser  and  by  his 
Austrian  catspaw,  and  the  papal  attitude  throughout  [the  war 
fits  admirably  into  such  an  understanding. 

"No  doubt  it  is  true  that  no  certain  evidence  of  this  is  in 
possession  of  the  Allies.  It  may  easily  have  been  so  insidious 
an  understanding  that  actual  evidence  does  not  exist.  But 
the  Allies  are  at  least  justified  in  taking  the  ground  that,  onc(> 
and  forever,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pop(>  is  end»'d  and  will 
never  again  be  established.  American  opinion  may  well  insist 
upon  this  and  the  American  press  lay  stress  uj)()n  it.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  religious  prejudice.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  unfriendli- 
ness to  a  great,  world-wide  religious  communion.  It  is  rather  a 
firm,  unalterable  determination  that  admits  of  no  compromise. 
Rome  never  again  shall,  never  again  can,  resume  a  teiniKiral 
l)ower  over  particular  states  nor  a  temporal  iulluence  o\er 
sovereign  nations.  And  the  sooner  this  is  realized  by  the  Pope 
and  his  associates — we  believe  it  is  alnvidy  nvognized  :ip- 
l)rovingly  by  the  vast  majority  of  Roman  Catholics  in  tliis 
country — the  sooner  will  the  Pope  be  freed  from  the  imag:inary 
imprisonment  of  his  body  and  the  real  and  vital  imprisonment 
of  his  soul." 


unwarranted  a.ssumptions  concerning  the  purposes  of  the 
Catholic  Church."  But  Consignor  Fay,  speaking  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  Evening  Pout,  declares  that  he  is 
"unable  to  understand  why  the  impression  prevails  that  Iho 
Pope  has  said  nothing  on  moral  questions,  or  that  the  Papacy 
has  been  dumb  in  the  face  of  German  atrocities."  A  ri'view 
of  the  various  activities  of  the  Pope,  we  are  a^ssured.  shows  that 
he  has  indeed  spoken  on  many  occasions.  "He  prot4*st<'d  against 
the  rape  of  Belgium,  against  the  breaking  of  treatie5,  against  the 
use  of  the  submarine,  against  the  bombing  of  unamnxl  towns, 
and  against  the  deportation  of  the  Belgian  populatitm."  The 
Consignor  qualifies: 

"It  is  true  that  the.se  things  were  done  by  diplomatic  note;?, 
except  with  regard  to  Belgium,  when  the  Ihily  FatluT  ui.-kIc  his 
statements  in  open  consistory;  but  thes(>  notes  are  the  only  way 
the  Holy  Father  can  expn-.ss  hims«4f.  What  I  concrive  jx^ople 
would  have  him  do  would  have  bet^n  the  condenmation  of  (ht- 
many  that  would  havi'  ma»ie  it  imixissible  for  German  (\HthoIica 
to  support  their  CJovernnnnt. 

"It  must  always  l>e  rememln^rtMl  that  when  the  Pope  sptiaks 
h(^  does  not  expn>ss  a  jxTsonal  opinion,  or  ."vn  exa]t4>«l  oflRciaJ 
opinion,  but  he  siH>ak.s  as  \hv  hea<l  of  the  only  int4'niation;d 
n>ligio>is  body  in  the  world,  an«l  he  six^aks  \o  be  ol-»e>*cd.  Ho 
must,  tlnnfon^,  Im>  much  uion*  careful  than  the  h<vid<  of  oth<T 
religions  who  do  not  ha\«'  the  sjime  authority  o\«r  tin  ir  followers 
that  he  d«H>s. 

"If  he  had  thn^ati'iied  Crrmany,  he  woidd  lia\i  l><-<  n  :i1»mi\  j.j; 
German  (.'atholirs  fn»m  alh>giauee  t*)  tluir  s«i\«n  ign.     Thf  Holy 
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See  has  not  usod  this  authority  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  Catholic  theolofjians  that  it  is 
not  inherent  in  his  place  as  pastor,  and  the  Catholics  of  the 
English-speaking  world  obtain  exemption  from  papal  laws  by 
professing  (hat  the  Pope  has  no  such  power. 
■  "It  would  have  been  horribly  dishonest  if  the  Pope  had  used 
tlie  circumstances  of  this  war  to  claim  this  power  again.  It 
ct)uld  have  been  said,  and  not  without  justice,  that  the  Pope 
had  used  the  position  of  the  Allies  to  claim  an  advantage  which 
hf  could  not  have  gained  in  normal  times.  It  would  have  put 
(U-rman  Catholics  in  the  position  of  declaring  that  he  was  using 
the  same  circumstances  to  ombroil  them  with  their  governments 
and  make  their  lives  impossible. 

"The  Church  is  supreme  in  her  own  domain,  and  the  state  is 
supreme  in  its  own  domain,  and  therefore  the  Pope  must  be  most 
cautious  in  expressing  views  when  those  views  have  political 
complexion.  He  used  his  most  efficacious  means  of  protesting 
against  Germany's  actions,  without  imperiling  the  relations 
of  any  Catholic  to  any  government,  whatever  it  might  be. 
And,  indeed,  as  the  German  newspapers  have  not  failed  to 
))()itit  out,  his  condemnations  have  fallen  on  them,  and  not  on 
the  Allies. 

"Even  in  the  first  days  of  the  war,  when  the  triumph  of 
Russia,  as  then  constituted,  would  have  meant  the  destruction  of 
the  Catholics  of  Eastern  rites  united  to  the  Holy  See,  only  once 
did  he  speak,  and  then  directly  to  the  Russian  Government, 
about  the  exile  and  imprisonment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lem- 
l)erg,  and  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Catholics  of  Ruthenia  bj^ 
pia(;ing  over  them  a  bishop  out  of  communion  with  Rome. 
This  was  not  a  condemnation  of  the  Allies,  but  simply  a  con- 
demnation of  the  Government  of  Russia. 

"Catholics  do  not  distinguish  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
Catholic  religion,  alth.o  in  past  times  they  have  often  distin- 
guished between  a  reigning  Pope  and  the  Papacy.  The  Papacy 
is  a  necessary  and  constituent  part  of  our  religion." 


"PRAYING  GENERALS"— The  pronounced  religious  tone  of 
the  leading  officers  on  the  Allied  side  is  a  qualitj'  that  matches 
itself  with  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Our  readers  have  already 
seen  how  devout  a  man  is  Marshal  Foch.  That  the  head  of  the 
American  forces  as  well  as  generals  of  the  British  are  praying 
men  is  one  of  the  personal  factors  noted  by  The  Congregationalist 
(Boston),  which  sketches  the  scene  on  Thanksgiving  day  at 
(^haumont,  the  American  headquarters  in  eastern  France,  where 
a  formal  service  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  leaders  of  our 
American  Army  with  many  dignitaries  jjresent  representing  the 
Allied  nations: 

"The  commander  of  the  American  forces  made  an  address 
in  which  all  boasting  was  conspicuously  absent  and  the  se- 
rious and  religious  note  was  dominant.  Here  are  some  of  his 
striking  words  witii  regard  to  recognition  of  the  divine  help 
without  which  even  the  superb  valor  of  our  troops  might  not 
li.ne  l)een  crowned  with  success. 

"'Victory  was  our  goal.  It  is  a  hard-won  gift  of  the  soldier 
to  his  country.  Only  the  soldier  knows  the  cost  of  a  gift  we  now 
j)resent  to  the  nation.  As  soldiers  inspired  by  every  spiritual  sen- 
timent, we  have  each  silently  prayed  that  the  success  of  righteous- 
ness should  be  ours. 

"'Great  cause,  indeed,  have  we  to  thank  God  for  trials  suc- 
cessfully nu't.  and  victories  won.  Still  ijiore  should  we  thank 
him  for  the  golden  future,  with  its  wealth  of  ojiportunity  and  its 
hope  of  a  i)ermanent  univer-sal  peace. 

"  ■  With  thankfulness,  we  humbly  acknowledge  that  his  strength 
has  gi\-en  us  the  victorj'.  We  are  thankful  that  the  privilege 
has  been  given  to  us  to  serve  in  such  a  cause.' 

"TIies(>  words  of  General  Pershing  recall  the  remark  credited 
to  that  stern  British  soldier,  Lord  Kitchener,  when  the  news 
came  to  his  London  office  in  October.  1914,  that  General  Joffre 
li;i(l  thrown  tiie  Germans  Ijack  at  the  Marne,  'Sonu>body  has  been 
l)raying.'  Marshal  Foch's  well-known  custom  of  taking  a  por- 
tion of  every  day  for  quiet  meditation  and  prayer  and  the  devout 
spirit  of  G(>neral  Allenby,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  must  also 
be  noted  in  this  count>ction. 

"That  men  of  iron  like  these  militar\  leaders  in  the  cause  of 
fr(>e(Iom  have  all  through  tlu^se  (erri-i>le  mouths  reali/.i>d  that 
'if  it  luid  not  been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side.  tiuMi  the  i)roud 
waters  had  gone  over  our  soul,'  should  carr\  a  powerful  lesson 
to  the  whole  world." 


COST   OF   RUNNIING   THE   RED   CROSS 

THE  VALUE  of  our  recent  generous  giving  is  empha- 
sized in  the  report  of  the  War  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.  Pounds  so  large  pay  the  costs  of  their 
administration  in  the  very  interest  they  earn  before  they  are 
disbursed.  So,  it  is  stated  in  a  Washington  dispatch  in  the 
New  York  World,  that  "for  each  dollar  contributed  by  the 
American  people  for  war-relief  work  more  than  one  dollar  and 
one  cent  is  expended  for  that  purpose,  the  extra  cent  being 
pro\ided  by  interest  on  the  funds."  Expenses  of  operating 
the  national  and  divisional  headquarters  of  the  organization 
come  from  a  fund  provided  by  membership  dues,  the  war-fund 
not  being  drawn  upon  for  any  but  relief  expenditures.  For  the 
lover  of  details  the  correspondent  has  compiled  a  succession  of 
interesting  statements  which  we  quote  here: 

"The  total  management  expenses  of  the  organization  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  was  .$2,164,865.  Included  in  this  total  was  the  amount 
necessary  to  maintain  the  organization  at  national  headquarters 
in  W^ashington,  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  Red  C'ross,  and  the 
fourteen  divisional  headquarters,  the  arteries  of  the  organiza- 
tion running  through  continental  and  territorial  United  States. 
These  divisions  have  immediate  supervision  over  some  .'^,864 
chapters,  which  in  turn  divide  themselves  int^  many  thousands 
of  branches. 

"The  above  total  expenditure  for  the  administrative  bureaus 
at  headquarters  was  divided  as  follows:  War  Council  staff, 
which  includes  advisory  committees  and  clerical  forces  reporting 
to  the  War  Council,  the  latter  body  directing  all  Red  Cross 
activities,  $58,537;  general  manager's  office,  $111,640;  depart- 
ment of  development,  which  directs  the  monej-raising  and 
membership  campaigns  and  the  work  of  the  chapter  organiza- 
tions, $197,1*26;  department  of  publicity,  including  costs  of 
printing,  postage,  etc.,  $197,812;  department  of  accounts,  $76,- 
222;  office  of  treasurer,  $22,348;  office  of  secretary.  $17,980; 
bureau  of  standards,  $36,329;  department  of  foreign  relief, 
$5,685;  bureau  of  cables,  .$;j,463;  bureau  of  insurance,  $940; 
administrative  supplies,  $40,816;  operation  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  $92,058.  All  the  foregoing  items  refer  to  the  national 
headquarters  organization.  The  expenditure  for  maintaining 
the  fourteen  divisional  headquarters  was  .$1,303,910. 

"At  the  time  the  report  was  compiled  there  w(>re  8,512  per- 
sons employed  in  various  capacities  at  luitional,  di\isional,  and 
the  different  foreign  headquarters  of  the  organization,  close  to 
2,000  of  this  number  being  volunteer  workers.  More  than 
3,500  workers  are  employed  overseas." 

The  small  army  of  paid  workers  necessary  for  the  enterprises 
undertaken  number  by  this  report  6,234.  A  majority  receive 
between  $()tK)  and  $1,000  a  \-ear  in  salary,  tho  $1,500  and  over 
is  the  wage  for  some.     Specifically, 

"There  are  7'23  employees  receiving  salaries  of  from  $1.."00  to 
$2,000  a  year,  214  froui  .S2.000  to  $2,500,  94  from  .$2.5(K)  to  $:;,- 
000,  77  from  $;5,000  to  $4,000.  28  from  $4,000  to  $5.(XK),  16  from 
$;"),000  to  ,$().0(K).  12  from  Sti.tXK)  to  .S().5(X).  6  from  .$(i..")()0  to 
$7,800.  and  one  $10,000.  The  Red  Cross  is  a  great  busine.><s  as 
well  as  relief  organization  and  requires  s|)ecialists  in  n\any  lines. 
INlany  of  the  executives  are  \()lunteers  who  gave  u])  high  salaries 
in  pri\ate  life  to  Avork  for  the  Red  Cross,  not  as  'tlollar-a-.M'ur- 
men.'  but  absolutely  without  salary  recognition. 

"The  unpaid  workers  on  the  roster  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  more  than  S,0(K),000  \olunteer  women  workers  who  jier- 
form  Red  C^ross  labors  in  the  workrooms  of  the  organization. 
The  fact  that  these  patriotic  wonu-n  give  their  services  frei', 
turning  out  last  year  alone  linished  articles  with  a  \alue  of 
$44,()(K),000.  makes  it  possible  for  the  Red  Cross  to  keep  its 
operating  exjienses  at  such  a  low  level. 

"After  .$107,7 H)..'?4S  hatl  been  appropriated  for  work  in 
Europe  and  tlie  I'nited  States  there  remained  in  the  treasury 
on  July  1.  1918.  the  lieginning  of  the  cun-ent  fiscal  year,  the  sum 
of  $5t).879,023 

"The  api)roi)riations  for  foreign  relief  were  di;  ided  as  follows: 
France.  .$;i().613.6S3;  Italy.  $6.410.6;>0:  Great  Britain,  except 
(^iimda.  $3.t)84..")29;  Belgium.  $1,432,374;  Russia.  $1,216,685; 
Roumaiiia.  $2,714,610;  .Servia.  $l.(K)t),.")82:  Switzerland.  $807.- 
937;  .\rmeiiia.  Syria,  ami  Palestine,  .'<;i.461.S27;  Canada.  $500,- 
IHH);  Poland.  .$2(H),(XK);  Portugal.  $6,000;  miscellaneous  foreign 
relief  expenditures,  $1,739,813." 
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Peace  -  and  Packages 


Christmas  boxes — straight 
from  home — have  made  two 
million  Yanks  hilarious. 

Cars  and  trucks  sped  deliv- 
ery— just  as  they  did  back  here. 

Wherever  the  flag  flies,  the 
mission  of  motor  vehicles  is 
the  same — to  avoid  delays,  cut 
down  congestion,  and  to  rush 
deliveries. 

They  have  become  essential 
units  in  our  national  transport 
system. 


That's    why    thousands 
of  concerns   who    require 


quick,  dependable  delivery  at 
low  cost  equip  their  cars  and 
trucks  with  good  tires — United 
States  Tires. 

War  tried  and  proved  the 
surplus  strength  of  United 
States  Tires. 

It  is  this  tremendous  and 
lasting  vitality  that  guarantees 
longest  life,  highest  type  of 
service  and  lowest  cost  per 
mile." 

Five  distinct  types  for  deliv- 
ery and  passenger  cars. 
Both  pneumatic  and  solid 
tires  for  trucks. 


United  States 
Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


United  Stares  Tubes  and  Tire 
Accessories  Haie  Ail  the  Sur/mg 
Worth  an  J  H'rar  that  make  United 
States  Tires  Supreme. 


'Plain  ■ 


'Nobby' 


'Chain' 


Also  Tires  for  ^fotorcyclcs, 
Bicycles  and  Airplanes. 


United  States  Tire  Company 

Unittd  Statvt  Rubber  Compafy 
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iimoufia^e 


"Cheap"  brake  lining  is  often  hidden 
beneath  the  brake  bands.  You  only 
find  this  out  when  the  lining  quickly 
wears  away  or  refuses  to  hold.  Then 
the  car  goes  back  to  the  shop  for 
new  lining  followed  by  another  re- 
pair bill,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant— your  car  is  temporarily  out 
of  commission. 


Make  every  dollar  do  the  work 
of  two.  Save  gas  by  coasting.  Con- 
serve it  by  stopping  engine  when 
standing.  Buy  good  oil  and  tires. 
Get  substantial  wear  at  the  brakes 
with  K2Lyhestos J  £^iaran feed  to  wear 
one  year,  Raybestos  "grips",  it  gives 
added  security  and  insures  satisfac- 
tory service. 


You  can  readily  tell  whether  or  not  your  brakes  arc 
lined  with  real  Raybestos.  Every  inch  of  genuine 
Raybestos  is  edged  with  silver. 

The  Silver  Edge  Protects  You  from  "Cheap"  Substitutes 

THE  RAYHES  rOS  COMPANY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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WAR-TIME-  FOOD  -  PROBLEMS 
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HUNGER— THE  BLACK  SHADOW 


(( 


I 


'M  HUNGRY  I" 

How  many  dozens,  seoros,  hundreds  of  times  you  have 
used  those  words!  Very  likely  you  have  said  it  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  of  reading  this  article.  And  yet 
when  you  made  that  remark  the  chances  are  that  you  were 
indicating  only  a  passing  discomfort — a  hunger  that  would 
prol)a])ly  bo  allayed  within  a  few  hours. 

Quito  another  sort  of  hung(!r  is  that  desperate  kind  toward 
which  the  future  holds  no  gleam  of  hoi)e.     The  hunger  which 
you  have  so  often  felt  is  to  the  real  hunger  of  famine  as  a 
mere     rivulet     to 
Niagara. 

Such  a  compar- 
ison will  serve  to 
'indic^ate  to  you 
the  kind  of  hun- 
ger which  Europe 
is  already  under- 
going or  is  threat- 
ened with.  Truly 
it  needs  no 
graphic  presenta- 
tion in  map  form 
to  call  famine  a 
Black  Shadow. 
And  yet  even  a 
shadow  may  have 
gradations.  To- 
day it  is  every- 
where recognized 
as  the  duty  of 
any  nation  where 
there  is  food  to 
spare  or  where 
such  a  surplus  can 
be  created  to  de- 
stroy this  shadow, 
making  it  lighter 
and  lighter  until 
at  last  it  disap- 
pears and  health  and  the  opportunity  for  normal  existence  are 
restored  to  stricken  peoples. 

Obviously,  famine  can  not  be  relieved  in  Europe — no  matter 
how  favorable  shipping  conditions  or  how  successful  conserva^ 
tion  efforts — unless  the  situation  is  exactly  understood.  The 
best  way  to  make  clear  the  conditions  in  Europe  to-day  is  bj-- 
means  of  such  a  map  as  is  given  here.  You  will  note  that  this 
map  is  dated  December  1,  1918.  Due  allowance  must  be  made 
for  that  fact,  because  Avhat  was  true  on  that  date  in  some  par- 
ticular country  may  grow  better  or  worse  almost  o\ernigli(. 
One  of  the  tasks  before  our  people  and  our  Government  to-day 
is  to  strive  to  make  every  new  hunger-map  show  conditions 
which  ar(>  loss  acute. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  sjKH'ial  conditions  which  make  it 
imperative  to  relieve*  some  countries  sooner  than  others.  To 
find  an  example  of  this,  one  need  look  no  farther  than  Bolgiuni. 
nortluM-n  Franco,  and  Sorvia.  Even  with  sTiiall  imagination  it 
will  bo  instantly  rocoguizod  that  those  countri<>s,  devastated,  un- 
dernoiu-ished,  and  stript  baieof  food  and  agricultural  equipment 
by  enemy  occupation,  are  in  such  straits  as  to  require  immediate 
relief — relief  which  is  already  being  sent  thorn  from  .\nuTica. 

Similar  conditions  rt^suKing  froni  warfare  are  to  be  seen  in 
lioumania,  Russia,  Poland,  Finland,  and  among  the  Czechs  and 


Jugo-Slavs.  In  all  those  regions,  whereas  there  have  hffn  about 
five  million  deaths  by  war,  deaths  by  famine  in  the  Kam<-  fx'rifvl 
have  amounU'd  to  more  than  twenty  million.  Armenia  has  Ixv-n 
given  over  to  massacre.  No  food  could  be  imporUjd  and  only 
secret  sowing  and  reaping  have  been  i)ossible. 

Russia  also  has  been  torn  by  extf^rnal  and  int«Tnal  dis- 
cord. There  has  been  disruption  of  t ran sj>orta tion  and  of  all 
normal  business  life.  Under  three  years  of  famino  Poland  has 
lost  one-fourth  of  her  population.  In  Finland  the  blo<*kade 
has   supplemented  the   distress   caused  by  revolution,  and  the 

same  terrible  con- 
ditions are  un- 
fortunat^'ly  true 
among  Czechs  and 
Jugo-Slavs 

To  be  sure, 
there  are  portions 
of  northern  and 
eastern  Russia 
where  there  is  st  ill 
a  remnant  of  agri- 
cultural equilib- 
rium. But  such 
sections.  like  Rou- 
mania  and  Greece, 
are  constantly 
threatened  with 
famine. 

As  the  map  in- 
dicates, less  acute 
hunger  conditions 
exist  in  Italy,  Bul- 
garia, Turkey,  and 
Switzerland.    But 
even  so.  the  pre- 
dicament of  these 
lands    is    still   se- 
rious.    According 
to  the  map  there 
is  a  sufficient  pres- 
ent   food-supply    in     England,    France,    Spain,    Portugal,    tho 
Netherlands,   Ukraine,   and    the   Scandinavian   coufitries.     But 
the  threat  of  hunger ,lurks  always  in  the  background. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty  million  people  probably 
included  in  the  areas  mentioned,  only  a  email  proportion  at 
present  have  food  enough  to  last  until  the  next  harvest.  Now, 
it  is  true  that  the  removal  of  the  sea  blockades  will  permit  food 
to  have  access  to  many  countri(>s  heretofore  cut  off  from  outside 
relief.  Nevertheless,  Belgium,  Servia,  Rouniania,  Gre«ioe.  the 
Czechs,  and  Jugo-Sla\s  must  be  help<Hi  syst<^maticallN-  and 
immtxliately. 

Time  will  jirove  a  great  factor  in  relief  work.     Somi>  ctmntries 
must  be  supplied  at  once;  others  can  help  thems«^!vos  at   the 
moment,  providinl    they  are  given  guaranties  of  foo«l   for  the 
future. 

.\s  well  as  supplying  food  to  stricken  nations,  we  must  con- 
tribute to  their  upbuilding  in  every  way.  for  fanv"  Mom 
ceases  while  nations  are  in  chaos.'    I.4»ter  maps  may^-  iTer- 

ent  conditions  from  this  prc^^nted  al>ove,  but  not  for  a  long 
time  will  they  indicate  that  there  can  \^o  a  slackening  of  aid. 
for  it  is  no  ex.iggeration  to  say  that  the  Bl.ick  ^'  'v  of 
Hunger  whifh  hanf?s  over  E\iroj>e,  in  its  spirit  and  (\  hili- 

lies,  hangs  over  the  cut  ire  world. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


THE  old  year  is  dying — the  year  of 
victory — and  the  new  year  of  peace 
is  at  hand.  A  young  cadet  in  the  air 
servncc  has  echoed  what  we  must  all  be 
thinking  this  New  Year  in  this  poem  from 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mouritain  A^cws: 

THE  NEW  YEAR 

By  Thomas  Hornsby  Fkrril 

The  last  note  of  the  sounding  bugle  dies. 
The  drums  arc  still.      Into  the  realm  of  years 
AVhieh  arc  no  more,  where  even  memories 
Are  dead,  and  petty  jealousies  and  fears 
Have  eejised  to  be,  where  bitterness  has  gone. 
And  only  leaves  behind  a  heritage 
•     Of  happiness,  the  Old  Year  passes  on. 

The  echoes  now  are  still.     Time  lifts  the  page 
Of  young  men's  blood  and  battle-fields  of  death, 
And.  as  he  turns  it  o'er,  in  love  of  them 
Who  gladly  sacrificed  their  mortal  breath, 
The  clear-N-oiced  bells  ring  out  a  reciuiem. 
And  with  the  bells  a  New  Year  has  begim; 
Then  beams  the  dawn  of  Hope,  the  night  is  done. 

Our  New  Year  of  Peace  has  been  brought 
about  in  great  part,  they  tell  us,  by  the 
Allied  fleets,  which  have  rendered  Ihe  work 
of  our  soldiers  possible.  The  English  Poet 
Laureate  tells  us  in  the  London  Times  of 
the  knight-errantry  of  the  sailor. 

THE  CHIVALRY  OF  THE  SEA 

By  Robert  BRinoES 

Over  the  warring  waters,  beneath  the  wandering 

skies. 
The  heart  of  Britain  roamcth,  the  Chivalry  of  the 

sea, 
AVhere  Spring  never  bringeth  a  flower,  nor  bird 

singeth  in  a  tree; 
Far,  afar,  O  beloved,  beyond  the  sight  of  our  eyes. 
Over   the   warring   waters,    beneath   the   stormy 

skies. 

Standi   and  valiant-hearted,  to  whom    our    toil 

were  play, 
Ye    man    with    armor'd    patience    the    bulwarks 

night  and  day, 
Or     on     your     iron    coursers    plow     shuddering 

tiirough  tlie  Bay, 
Or  'neath  the  deluge  drive  the  skirmishing  sharks 

of  war: 
Vcniurous  boys   who   leapt  on    the  pinnace  and 

rowed  from  shore, 
A  nmlher's  tear  in  the  eye,  a  swift  farewell  to  say. 
And  a  great  glory  at  heart  that  none  can  take 

awaj'. 

Seldom  is  your  home-coming;  foray  your  pennon 

flics 
In  unrecorded  exploits  on  the  tumultuous  wave; 
Till,  in  tlie  stor;u  of  battle,  fast-thimdering  upon 

the  foe. 
Ye  add  yoiu-  kindred  names  to  the  heroes  of  long 

ago. 
And  mid  the  blasting  wrack,  in  the  glad  sudden 

death  of  the  brtive, 
Yc  are  gone  to  return  no  more.  ■  Idly  our  tears 

arise; 
Too  proud  for  praise  as  ye  lie  in  your  unvisited 

grave. 
The  wldo-warring  water,  under  the  starry  skies. 


While  all  our  sailors  show  the  chivalry 
of  the  sea,  not  all  of  them  have  the  gift  of 
expression  of  that  Laureate  of  the  Fleet 
who  is  known  as  "Klaxon."  He  is  the 
commander  of  a  Brilish  submarine,  who 
has  sung  the  deeds  of  the  navies — our  own 
and  his — ^\^th  a  \-igor  and  \\m  all  Ihrodgh 
the  war.  His  poems  have  been  collected 
into  a  volume  called  "Songs  of  the  Sub- 
marine" (McBride.  Nast  &  Co..  Ixindon  and 
New  York),  which  is  sold  for  the  benelit 
of  the  Red  Cross.  From  it  we  take  a  few 
characteristic  examples  of  our  poet  in  his 


varied   moods, 
fancy. 


Here   is   a   purely   poetic 

OVERDUE 

By  "  Klaxon  " 


In  the  evening — in  the  sunset — when  the  long 
day  dies. 

Out  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  where  the  great 
seas  go, 

When  the  Golden  Gates  are  open  and  the  sun- 
light flies. 

The  fairy  Islands  drift  and  fade  against  the 
crimson  glow. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  fiery  sun  was  sinking 

in  the  We^st, 
SI.  Brendan  and  the  chosen  few  went  sailing  out 

to  sea, 
To  the  Westward — to  the  sunset — to  the  Golden 

Isle  of  rest. 
The  haven  of  the  weary  men,  the  land  of  Fjurie. 

Is  it  only  in  the  sunset  we  may  find  the  Golden 

Fleece? 
Is  it  only  to  the  Westward  that   the  Fairyland  Ls 

found'/ 
.'Vnd  those  who  went  away  from  us  and  passed 

from  war  to  peace — 
Are   they   looking   still   for   Fairyland    the   wide 

world  round'? 

Then  as   I   gazed  across  the  dark   the  morning 

answer  came — 
To  eastward  stretched  the  golden  sea  for  many 

a  golden  mile. 
The  far  horizon  joined  the  sky  in  dancing  lines 

of  flame — 
And   drifting   on   the   seas   of  dawn,    I   saw    St. 

Brendan's  Isle. 


Next  a  vivid  picture  of  the  silent  watch 
in  the  North  Sea — a  poem  full  of  spray 
and  wind  and  cold: 

WET  SHIPS 

By  "  Klaxon  " 

"...  And  will  remain  on  yonr  Patrol  till  the 
8th  December.  .   .   ."    {Extract  from  Orders.) 

The    North-East    Wind    came   armed    and   shod 

from  the  ice-locked  Baltic  shore. 
The  seas  rose  up  in  the  track  he  made,  and  the 

rollers  raced  before; 
He  sprang  on  the  Wilhelmshaven  ships  that  reeled 

across  the  tide. 
"Do  you  cross  the  sea  to-night  with  me?"  the 

cold  North-Easter  cried — 
Along  the  lines  of  anchored  craft  the  Admiral's 

answer  flashed, 
And  loud  the  proud  North-Easter  laughed,  as  the 

second  anchors  splashed. 
"By  God!  you're  right^you  German  men,  with 

a  three-day  gale  to  blow. 
It  is  better  to  wait  by  your  harbor  gate  than 

follow  where  I  gol" 

Over  the  Biglpt  to  the  open  sea  the  great  wind 

sang  as  he  sheered: 
"I  rule — I  rule  the  Northern  waste — I  speak,  and 

the  seas  are  cleared ; 
You  nations  all  whose  harbors  ring  the  edge  of 

my  Northern  sea. 
At  peace  or  war,  when  you  hear  my   voice  you 

shall  know  no  Lord  but  me." 
Then  into  tlie  wind  in  a  cloud  of  foam  and  sheets 

of  rattling  spray. 
Mead  to  the  bleak  and  breaking  seas  in  dingy 

black  and  gray. 
Taking  it  every  lurch  and  roll  in  tons  of  icy  green 
Came  out  to  her  two-year-old  patrol — an  English 

submarine. 

The  voice  of  the  wind  rose  up  and  howled  tiirough 

squalls  of  driving  white: 
"You'll    know    my    power,    you    EngUsh    craft, 

before  you  make  the  Bight; 
I  nilc — 1  rule  this  Northern  Sea,  that  I  raise  and 

break  to  foanv 
Whom' do  you  call  your  Overlord  that  dares  me 

in  my  home?" 
Over  the  crest  of  a  lifting  sea  in  bursting  shells  of 

spray, 
Che  showed  the  flash  of  her  rounded  side,  as  over 

to  port  she  lay, 


Clanging  ner  answer  up  the  blast  that  made  her 

wireless  sing: 
"  /  serve  the  Lord  of  the  Seven  Seas.     Hal     Splendor 

of  God — the  King!" 

Twenty  feet  of  her  bow  came  out,  dripping  and 

smooth  it  sprang 
Over  the  valley  of  green  below  as  her  stamping 

engines  rang; 
Then  down  she  fell  till  the  waters  rose  to  meet  her 

straining  raUs — 
"I  serve  my   King,  who  sends  me  here  to  meet 

your  winter  gales." 
(Rank  upon  rank  the  seas  swept  on  and  broke  to 

let  her  through, 
While  high  above  *her  reeling  bridge  their  shat- 
tered remnants  flew) ; 
"  //  yoti  blow  the  .^tars  from  the  sky  to-night,  your 

boast  in  your  Ircth  I'll  fling, 
I    am    your    master — Overlord    and — Dog    of    the 

English  King!" 

The  sailor  has  always  a  tender  spot  for 
the  "girl  he  left  behind." 

TO  D.  V.  B. 

By  "  Klaxon  " 

They  watch  us  leaving  harbor  for  the  greatest 
game  of  all. 
And  wonder  if  we're  coming  back  across  the 
greedy  sea; 
They  never  know  the  fighting  thrill  or  high  ad- 
venture's call — 
I  rather  think  the  women  folk  are  better  men 
than  we. 
But  I  suspect  they  say  of  us  as  out  to  sea  we  go. 
In  all  our  panoply  of.  pride  from  Orkney  to  the 
Nore: 
"  It  keeps  them  quiet,  we  suppose — they  like  the 
work,  we  know — 
And  soon  perhaps  they'll  tire  and  play  some 
safer  game  than  War." 

"Klaxon"    pays   a   fine   tribute   to   our 
boys  in  a  half-humorous  vein: 

THE  SAILOR'S  VIEW 

By  "  Kl.\xon  " 

Too    proud    to    fight?     I'm    not    so    sure — our 

skipper  now  and  then 
Has  lectured   to  us  on  patrol    on  foreign  ships 

and  men. 
And    other   nation's   submaruies,    when    cruising 

round  the  Bight; 
And  'seems  to  mo — when  they  begin — the  Yankee 

chaps  can  fight. 
Why,  if  I  was  in  the  Army  (which  I  ain't — and 

no  regrets). 
And   had  my   pick  of  Generals,   from   London's 

latest  pets 
To  Hannibal  and  Wellington,  to  follow  whom  I 

chose, 
I  wouldn't  tlunk  about  it  long — I'd  give  the  job 

to  those 
■WTio   fought   across   a  continent  for   three  long 

years  and  more 
(I  bet  the  neutral  papers  didn't  say  in  'sixty-four 
Of   Jiickson,    Sherman,    Lee,   and    Grant.    "The 

Yanks  can  only  shout" — 
That   lot  -was   somewhere  near   the   front    when 

pluck  was  handed  out) ; 
But  what  the   Skipper  said  was  this:   "There's 

only  been  but  one 
Successfid    submarine    attack    before    this    war 

begun, 
.\nd  it  wasn't  on  a  liner  on  the  easy  German 

plan. 
But  on  a  well-found  man-of-war.  and  Dixon  was 

the  man 
Who  .'ihowcd  us  how  to  do  the  trick,  a  tip  for  me 

and  you, 
.Vnd  I'd  like  to  keep  the  standard  up  of  Di.xon 

and  his  crew. 
For   they    hadn't  got  a  submarine   that   cost    a 

hundred  thou". 
But  a  leaky  little  biscuit-box,  and  stuck  upon  her 

bow 
.\  spar  torpedo  like  a  mine,  and  they  and  Dison 

knew 
That  if  they   sank   the  enemy   they'd   sink   the 

Darid.  too. 
She'd    drowned    a    ^rew    or    two    before — they 

dredged  her  up  again. 
And  manned  and  pushed  her  off  to  sea. — My  oath, 

it's  pretty  plain 
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Poor    mesV-    with   worn 
washers 


This  shows  gears  partly 
out  of  mesh  because 
washers  at  lett  have 
worn  thin  due  to  gear 
thrust.  Drive  is  taken 
on  weak  part  of  one 
tooth  only  instead  of 
two  —  resulting  in  loss 
of  power,  noisy  gears, 
back-laah  and  ■tripping 
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A  ball  bearing  to 
replace  thi-ust  wash- 
ers at  left  of  Ford 
and  Chevrolet  490 
differentials.  Fits  to 
a  J  000th  part  of  an 
inch. 


Perfect  Mesh  with 
Bailey 


Bailey  Ball  Thrust 
"stands  up"  under  gear 
thrust  and  keeps  gears 
prrperly  meshed.  Drive 
is  taken  on  two  teeth  in- 
stead of  one.  No  noise, 
no  lost  power,  no  back, 
lash,  no  breaking  of  gears 


Prevents  Ford  Rear  Axle  Trouble 


FRICTION  creates  -wear  and 
wear  causes  trouble.  Plain 
flat  washers  used  at  left  side 
of  Ford  and  Chevrolet  490  differ- 
entials, have  a  sliding  instead  of 
rolling  contact,  (as  in  a  ball  bear- 
ing), grind  together,  create  tre- 
mendous friction  and  therefore 
wear  thin.  This  causes  drive  gear 
and  pinion  to  get  out  of  mesh  or 
shift  away  from  each  othcv.  The 
drive  then  is  taken  on  the  weak 
part  of  one  tooth  only,  instead  of 
firmly  upon  two,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  strain  causes  a  snapping 
of  the  gear  teeth,  resulting  in 
rear  axle  trouble  and  repair  ex- 
pense. Moreover,  fine  particles  of 
metal  created  through  washer  fric- 
tion get  into  the  other  axle  bearings 
and  lessen  their  life  and  service. 


But  the  Bailey  Ball  Thrust  bearing 
with  its  rolling,  micro-chrome  steel 
balls,  creates  no  friction — hence 
no  wear.  It  must  therefore  make 
gears  mesh  properly,  run  quietly, 
smoothly  and  without  an  ounce 
of  power  wastage. 

Each  Bailey  Ball  Thrust  bearing 
possesses  the  strength  to  with- 
stand six  times  the  thrust  (or  pres- 
sure) applied  at  any  time  and  so 
we  can  and  do  unqualifiedly  guar- 
antee every  bearing  installed,  and 
we  insist  that  our  dealers  repeat 
this  guarantee  to  the  car  ownerf 
During  1918  alone  approximately 
100,000  of  these  bearings  lecre 
installed  and  they  made  good. 

See  your  dealer  or  repairman 
he  undoubtedly  carries   this  bear- 


FLEE  T  O  WNERS—  The  small  initial  cost  o/ installing  Bailey  hearings  is  completely  orershadoieeJ 
by  the  decided  saving  effected  in  power  and  repair  costs.     Moreover,  cars  that  are  Bailey  e<]uipped 
stay  in  operation  instead  of  being  "laid  up"  because  of  gears  broken  through  teorn  uashe><     Slu^u- 
this  advertisement  to  the  foreman  of  your  car-repair  department— his  opinion  will  be  i/i; 
to  the  effect  that  your  upkeep  will  be  materially  reduced  with  the  installation  of  /Ai> 
especially  in  cold  ivcathcr  when  wasliers  wear  very  rapidly.    May  we  send  further  deUi-..!'.- 


ing  in  stork.  Most  dealers  do.  He 
will  tell  you  how  Bailey  Ball 
Thrusts  have  helped  other  Ford 
and  Chevrolet  490  owners  in  pre- 
venting aude  trouble.  All  other 
cars  are  equipped  with  ball  or 
roller  bearings  to  take  this  gear 
thrust  in  order  to  eliminate  friction 
and  wear.  If  he  cannot  supply  you. 
write  us  direct,  giving  his  name; 
we  will  see  that  vou  are  supplied. 

Price   $3.75.    {'Canada   $5.00). 

An  interesting  folder  on  Bailey 
Ball  Thrusts  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  ^  ou  may  like  to  refer  to 
it  later  in  the  season  if  your  car 
is   now   in   storage.     Send    for   it 

From  the  plant  of 

Geo.  D.  Bailey  Co. 

4504-10  Ravens  wood  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Bailey-Drake  Co. 

1120  5.  Michigan  Avr.,  Chicago 

San  Francisco  Minnesipolis 

Kansas  Citr  SaattJa  Dallas 


BAILEY  B&U  THRUST 
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Thoy   had   some   guts   to  give  away,   that   tried 

another  trip 
In  a  craft  they  knew  was  rather  more  a  colBn 

tlian  a  shii>: 
And  they  carried  out  a  good  attack,  and   did  it 

very  well.  ' 

As  a  model  for  the  future,  why  it  beats  the  books 

to  Hell, 
A  ( radition  for  the  (J.  S.  A.,  and,  yes — for  England, 

too; 
For  they  were  men  with  English  names,  and  kin 

to  me  and  you, 
And   I'd  like  to  claim  an   ancestor  with   Dixon 

when  he  died 
At  the  bottom  of  the  river  at  the  Ilousalonic's 

side." 

Every  now  and  then  "Klaxon"  plays 
the  fool  with  /rank  deliberateness.  Hear 
him  extol  the  virtues  of  the  Chip's  Cat: 

THAT  BLINKIN'  CAT 

Bt  "  Klaxon  " 

In  the  Diving-room,  where  the  O.  O.  D.  liis  weary 

vigil  keeps, 
Battered  and  scarred  with  years  of  strife  behind  the 

door  she  sleeps. 
Fighting  her  battles  o'er  again  as  ancient  warriors 

may 
With  bristling  fur  as  she  dreams  anew  of  many  a 

noble  fray. 

Savage  and  silent 
Swift  in  the  onslaught 
As  the  great  eagle 
Stoops  to  the  victim; 
Guard  of  the  Gangway, 
Dreadful — prolific. 
Mother  of  liundreds, 
Terrier-strafer, 
Messenger-biter. 

Hail  to  the  guard  of  the  Maidstone's  gangway — 
Skoal  I 

Sing  of  the  day  the  air  was  full  of  words  like 

"Alabaster," 
When  she  ate  a  piece  of  the  Corporal's  hand  and 

bit  the  Quartermaster; 
The  day  she  fought  with  an  Airedale  dog  and 

drove  him  back  to  shore. 
For  the  sake  of  her  sixty  little  ones — she  fought — - 

and  had  some  more. 

Faithful  and  loyal. 
Guard  of  the  Gangway, 
Turning  the  dogs  back — 
Yelping  and  howling, 
.Biting  her  masters — 
Corporals — any  one. 
Fiercely  domestic, 
Easily  queen  of — 
Pugnacious  obstetrics — 
Motherly  War. 

Hail  to  the  terror  and  pride  of  (the  Maidstone — 
Skoal  I 

.''ing  of  the  day  she  won   tlio  fr.ay   with  a  now 

Pandora  dog. 
And  the  (Quartermaster  shone  with  pride  as  he 

entered  in  the  log: 
"At  10  P.M.  we  dowsed  our  pipes  and  drew  the 

'  Nettle's '  fires. 
At    10.1.5    six    births    aboard — thai    blinkin'    cat 

of  ours!" 

The  "brothers  of  the  landward  si^le" 
are  not^for^otton,  and  the  deeds  of  Scot- 
land's sons  inspire  his  inuso. 

TO  THE  SCOTTISH   REGIMENTS 

By  "  Klajcon  " 

Land  of  sorrow — war  and  wrrpino. 
Granite  rock  and  [ailing  snow, 

Whrrr  Wnnancc  is  never  sleeping. 
Where  the  fires  of  freedom  glow. 

Wliero  the  spark   has  never  ditxl,   1h'   the  raii.se 
however  lost , 
Be  the  breath  however  hutnble  that  would  fan 
It  to  a  flame 
I'Yora  the  shieling — from  the  castle,  did  they  ever 
count  the  cost 
Ero  they  went  to  moot  a  rebel's  death  and 
perishetl  for  a  name? 


While  England  learned  the  Roman  tongue  and 

paid  her  tax  to  Gaul — - 
The  Caledonian  tribute  "clashed  along  the  Roman 

wall — 
From    East    to   West    the   sentinels   looked    out 

toward  the  North — 

"  Amboglanna  has  sent  for  aid. 

For  the  heather  is  bright  with  targe  and  blade 

Away  to  the  silvery  Forth." 

When  the  Scottish  host  looked  down  and  scorned 

to  charge  the  foe 
That  filed  around  the  fatal  hill  and  crossed  the 

stream  below 
When  the  flowers  of  the  forest  fell  and  withered 

in  the  flght 

"Shoulder  to  shoulder  around  the  King, 
Hear  the  claymore  whistle  and  sing 
Our  funeral  song  to-night." 

The  English  knew  it  at  Prestonpans — the  wall 

against  their  backs 
When  down  the  .slope  the  clansmen  came  with  the 

long  Lochaber  ax. 
The  dew  on  the  grass  and  the  morning  mist  and  a 

roar  of  charging  men — 

Pipers  playing  on  either  flank — 
"Steady  the  volleys,  the  leading  rank!" 
The  fires  were  blazing  then. 

And    the   spark   has   gone    to    Flanders,    as    the 
Prussian  butchers  know. 
For  they  learned  at  Loos  and  HuUuch  from  the 
Caledonian  sword 
The  prayer  of  Anglo-Saxon   priests  a  thousand 
years  ago — 
"From  the  fury  of  the  Northern  men,  deliver 
us,  O  Lord!" 

Finally,  a   sea  poem   from    the  Ottawa 
Citizen: 

THANKFULNESS 

By  John  F.  Waddington 

The  old  ship,  the  bold  ship. 

The  Clipper  of  the  Sea, 
Beneath  whose  prow  the  waters  sUp 

Foam-white  and  wond'rously — 
The  vessel  taut  has  come  to  port. 

The  voyage,  thank  God!  is  done; 
The  freight — how  dearly  was  it  bought. 

And  yet  how  bravely  wonl 

From  island  and  from  liighland 

They  went,  the  strong,  the  bravfe — 
Alas!  some  bleach  upon  the  sand. 

Some  rot  beneath  the  wave! 
Thank  God  for  J.hese«on  bended  knees 

Who,  tho  the  tempest  drives, 
Tlu-oughjrage.of  waters,  tumbling  seas. 

Come  safely  with  their  lives. 

Tho  white  sliip,  the  tight  ship 

Lies  harbor-wise,  heaved  to; 
Drop  down  tlie  sails,  the  anchor  trip. 

Pay  oU  her  valiant  crew. 
The  anxious  breast  is  now  at  rest, 

Th'  adventurers  of  the  Foam 
Are  of  their  .sailor-gear  di\'est. 

And  each  one  seeks  his  home. 

Tho  old  ship.^ho  bold  .ship. 

Tho  sliip  that  we  have  manned — 
The  ensign  at  the  masthead  dip 

To  Him  who  wisely  planned. 
And  tho  slie  rides  upon  thi>  tides 

That  sweep  in  from  the  main. 
First  shall  wo  be,  if  God  decides 

We  must  to  sea  again. 


C'aniouflatro  is  j)arody  in  painl .  Hero 
is  a  quaint  story  from  The  Wc.'<titiinslcr 
Gazette: 

CAMOUFLAGE 
By  Sir  Fredehick  C.  Gould 

Tho  Blttom  took  Camouflage  lessons. 
For  ho  wantod  to  look  like  a  stick. 

And  a  FuturLsti  artist  in  khaki 
Taught  him  tho  vanishing  (rick ; 

He  point<Hl  his  feathers  with  markings. 
And  drilled  him  to  stand  like  a  log. 

Till  ho  looked  not  a  bit  like  a  Bittern, 

.    But  just  like  a  bit  of  the  Bog. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


LAMARTINE,  MAN  OF  LETTERS  AND 
STATESMAN 

Whitehouse,  H.  Kemson.  Tbe  Life  of  Lamar- 
tine.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  xiv-454,  x-527. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$12.     Postage,  30  cents. 

Inevitable  is  it  that  coincident  with  the 
dechne  of  interest  in  Teutonic  things  and 
literature — we  would  better  say,  perhaps, 
a  repulsion  against  them — the  normal 
trend  is  Jnevitably  Francophile.  When 
"democracy"  is  the  slogan  of  the  hour, 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  life  of  one  of 
France's  most  noted  champions  of  popular 
rights  should  appear  as,  perhaps,  the 
advance  guard  of  a  series  of  studies  in 
French  hfe  and  literature.  The  elaborate 
study  here  presented  is  the  more  welcome 
because  its  subject  was  not  merely  a 
statesman  and  a  political  leader,  but  was 
also  a  literary  genius  properly  numbered 
among  the  French  "Immortals."  Indeed, 
it  was  one  of  Lamartine's  vexations  that 
his  contemporaries  regarded  his  standing 
as  a  Utterateur  to  be  so  far  above  his 
possible  achievement  as  a  poUtieal  idealist 
that  the  reputation  of  that  latter  seemed 
in  danger  of  permanent  eclipse.  Yet  his 
literary  ability  was  by  himself  rated  far 
below  his  powers,  certainly  below  his 
preference  and  ambitions,  in  the  field  of 
statesmanship. 

Alphonse-Marie-Louis  Lamartine  first 
saw  the  light  at  Alacon,  October  21,  1790. 
His  father  was  an  army  officer,  his  mother 
a  woman  of  good  social  position.  The 
events  of  1792-4,  through  which  his  father 
was  imprisoned  for  eighteen  months, 
led  to  the  family's  settlement  on  a  very 
modest  estate  at  3Iilly,  near  Macon. 
Literature  was  native  in  the  family,  and 
in  this  atmosphere,  perfumed  by  the 
wTitings  of  RousseaUj  Voltaire,  Kacine, 
Fenelon,  Tasso,  and  others,  the  boy's 
genius  expanded  at  home^  tho  the  material 
environment  was  that  of  the  higher 
peasantry.  At  elevei\  he  went  to  school 
at  Lj'ons,  where,  the,  hypocrisy  and  bru- 
tality of  the  mastery  disgusted  him,  and 
he  ran  away.  Next  w§  find  him  at  tho 
Jesuit  school  at  Belley.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  he  was  still  delicate  and  gave  up 
school  to  establish  health.  After  his 
wander-years,  speckled  with  \o\e  affairs 
of  various  degrees,  in  1814  he  returned  and 
became  a  member  of  tlie  Gardes  du  Corps, 
which  in  the  condition  of  affairs  brought 
embarrassment.  Meanwhile  he  had  begun 
writing,  and  in  ISIS  his  drama  "Saiil" 
was  completed,  tho  not  accepted  for  tho 
stage.  In  1819  he  became  the  rage  in 
society  in  Paris  for  his  poetry,  and  in  1820 
his  first  volume  of  collected  poems,  "Medi- 
tations," achieved  instant,  phenomenal, 
and  enduring  success — in  ten  years  close 
to  40,0(X)  coi)ies  were  sold.  It  brought, 
liuu  an  appointment  as  Secn>tary  of 
Legation  at  Naples.  In  1S20  he  marri«'d 
an  {English  girl — a  Miss  Marianne  Eliza 
Birch,  and  within  tho  year  left  his  ])ost. 
By  18'2;},  a  second  volume  of  "JMcdi tuitions" 
was  ready,  and  other  works  were  rapidly 
fiiiislKHl  and  sold  at  good  prices.  He  had 
already  a  pension  for  liis  literary  work. 
The  "Chant  du  Sacre,"  a  poem  with 
political  tlavor.  came  out  in  18'2."),  and  the 
author  became  .St>cn>tary  of  Legation  at 
I<'loreiice,  wh(>re  the  next  year  he  became 
Charge. 

In  1830  he  became  an  Academician. 
The  next  year  he  failed  of  election  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  was  in  the  midst 
of     a     voluminous     political     authorship. 
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ANewCar— the  Jordan  Brougham 


Jordan  is  the  first  to  offer  this  new 
and  approved  type  of  car — the  Jordan 
Brougham.  It  takes  the  place  of  the 
more  extravagant  enclosed  cars  used  in 
the  past. 

You  should  drive  your  own  car  today 
— and  there  is  a  distinct  satisfaction  in 
personally  operating  a  compact  car  of 
this  type,  as  contrasted  with  the  old 
fashioned  bulky  car  of  excessive  length 
and  weight,  always  cumbersome  and 
extravagant. 

It  will  accommodate  the  average 
family,  seating  five  people  comfortably 
in  the  full  width  rear  seat  and  two  in- 
dividual seats. 

The  light,  all-aluminum  body  is  vir- 
tually dust  and  rattle  proof,  with  broad 
vision — yet  it  may  be  opened  so  as  to 
be  practically  out-of-doors. 


/JORDANA 


It  is  hung  low  to  the  ground  with 
very  broad  doors. 

The  interior  provides  for  comfortable 
intimacy.  Upholstery  in  smart  worsteds 
ov^er  Marshall  cushion  springs.  Paneling 
and  mouldings  are  in  Circassian  walnut. 

There  is  a  dome  light,  individual 
reading  lamps,  clock  on  the  instrument 
board.  Windows  operate  with  im- 
proved lifts.  Front  is  entirely  enclosed 
with  a  sloping  three-part,  weather- 
proof, ventilated  shield. 

There  are  Macbeth  green  visor  lenses. 
Optional  colors,  Liberty  blue  and 
Brewster  green. 

Because  of  its  extreme  utility  and 
timeliness  this  Jordan  Brougham  will 
be  widelv  imitated. 


/JOF 


Brougham 


JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COxMPANY,  CLEFELAXD.  OHIO 
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Why  a  Two  WheeJ 
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WHEN  designing  the  MoHne-Univereal  Tractor  we  did 
not  follow  the  automobile  or  motor  truck,  which  are 
complete  units  in  themselves  and  carry  their  loads.  A 
farm  tractor  must  pull  its  load  and  is  useless  unless  operated 
in  connection  with  some  farm  machine.  Thus,  we  built  a 
tractor  which  does  the  same  work  that  farm  horses  do,  which 
operates  under  the  same  conditions  and  in  much  the  same 
manner — but  faster,  cheaper  and  better.  A  two-wheel  type 
of  tractor  is  best  adapted  to  iaxm  conditions,  because — 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  its  weight  is  placed  on  the  two  big  drive 
wheels  and  is  available  for  traction.  This  eliminates  dead  weight 
and  enables  the  Moline-Universal  to  pull  as  much  as  tractors  weigh- 
ing from  1500  to  2000  pounds  more.  The  Moline-Universal  has 
enough  power  for  heavy  requirements,  yet  operates  economically 
on  light  jobs.  This  is  essential  because  farm  power  requirements 
vary  from  light  work  such  as  cultivating  to  heavy  work  such  as 
plowing,  and  a  tractor  must  be  able  to  do  all  work  economically 
and  efficiently. 

The  two-wheel  construction  enables  the  Moline-Universal  to  be 
attached  close  up  direct  to  the  implement,  so  that  one  compact 
unit  is  formed.  ONE  MAN  controls  the  entire  outfit  from  the  seat 
of  the  implement — the  best  position  to  manipulate  the  implement 
and  make  adjustments  for  varying  field  conditions.  Tractor  and 
implement  go  forward,  backward  and  turn  as  one  unit. 

The  two-wheel  construction  gives  the  Moline-Universal  ample 
clearance  for  cultivating.  On  many  farms  more  hours  are  spent  in 
cultivating  than  in  any  other  operation.  Unless  a  tractor  can  cul- 
tivate row  crops  it  will  not  replace  horses  on  such  farms. 

Wonderful  success  on  thousands  of  farms  in  replacing  man 
and  horse  power,  proves  that  the  Moline-Universal  is  funda- 
mentally correct  in  design  —  it  doubles  a  farmer's  efficiency. 
You  will  find  the  Moline-Universal  Catalog  mighty  interesting — 
it's  free  on  request.     Address  Dept.  63. 

Moline  Plow  Co^  Moline,  111. 

ManufactarerM  of  Qaality  Farm  Implementa 
Silica  186S 


I  UNIYERS^li 


J 
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In  1832  a  visit  to  Greece  and  Syria  re- 
sulted in  his  noted  prose-poem,  "Voyage 
en  Orient,"  which,  however,  shocked 
fervent  Catholics.  While  in  Lebanon  in 
1833  he  received  notice  of  election  as 
Deputy  from  Berguos,  and  at  once  set  out 
reluctantly  on  his  return. 

Here  began  a  new  career,  in  which  he 
added  the  reputation  of  orator  to  that  of 
poet.  His  assiduity  in  preparing  his 
speeches  was  so  great  that  he  soon  ))ecamo 
the  equal  in  forensic  ability  of  such  men 
as  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Count  Mo\6.  And 
this  was  as  effective  with  a  mob  of  rioters 
as  before  the  more  august  Assembly. 
His  first  speeches  are  of  interest  at  the 
present  juncture.  He  advocated  inter- 
position in  Turkey  and  liberation  of  Chris- 
tians from  the  Turkish  yoke,  predicting 
the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Asia  and 
Africa  were  to  be  colonized  from  P^urope. 
Later  he  abjured  his  designs  on  Turkej' 
as  "an  immoral  plan  of  expropriation  of 
the  Ottomans!"  He  advocated  the  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  twenty-five 
million  francs  agreed  on  by  the  treaty  of 
1831,  but  this  was  not  met  till  1836. 
Meanwhile  France  and  the  United  States 
ceased  diplomatic  interchange. 

In  polities,  even  amid  the  heated  party 
feelings  of  the  period,  he  maintained  a 
position  of  independence  that  was  a  trial 
often  even  to  his  friends.  And  yet  the 
course  of  events  frequently  justified  his 
course  in  media  via,  tho  affiliation  with  one 
of  the  parties  might  have  gained  for  him 
greater  practical  influence.  He  advocated 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  former  from  educa- 
tional control.  Education  he  would  have 
absolutely  free.  His  advice  secured  the 
dissolution  of  the  Jesuit  institutions  of 
learning  in  France.  One  of  his  misfor- 
tunes as  a  pohtician  was  to  bo  in  advance 
of  his  times.  Not  the  least  notable  in- 
stance of  this  is  his  exprest  conviction  that 
France  and  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  the 
closest  of  friends.  Nevertheless  on  the 
abdication  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1848  it 
was  Lamartine  who  controlled  the  mob 
and  seciu-ed  the  Provisional  Government. 
The  mastery  he  there  exhibited  has  seldom 
been  equaled,  perhaps  never  surpassed,  as 
he  saved  for  France  tho  honored  tricolor 
when  the  mob  desired  the  red  flag  to  re- 
place it. 

Lamartine  never  again  rose  to  the 
intrepid  heroism  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion, tho  his  splendid  services  were  again 
and  again  rendered  in  whole-souled  ideal- 
ism to  his  countrj^  through  the  period  of 
the  Napoleonic  presidency  and  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Empire.  Meanwhile  his 
pen  was  indefatigable.  Native  genius,  un- 
questioned talent,  and  unwearied  applica- 
tion brought  contributions  to  French 
literature  that  in  all  fill  forty  volumes, 
prose,  verse,  and  correspondence,  some  of 
it  as  fine  as  even  France  has  produced. 
An  exception  must  be  made,  however,  of 
the  histories  ^\Titten  as  pot-boilers  in  his 
declining  years. 

With  Mr.  Whitehouse  the  work  involved 
in  producing  tlioso  two  fine  \olumes  has 
been  clearly  a  labor  of  lo\  t).  While  the 
balance  of  judgment  is  sustained  through- 
out, it  was  inevitable  that  soniethiug  of 
enthusiasm  should  here  and  there  reveal 
itself.  And  this  is  welcome,  since  the 
subject  was  worthy.  While  condemna- 
tion of  youthful  follies  and  errors  is  not 
withheld,  the  judgment  is  e\eu  and  tho 
whole  portrayal  is  excellent.  With  tho 
tasty  work  of  the  publishers  emboUishing 
the  result  of  the  author's  pains,  hero  is. 
if  we  mistake  not,  one  of  tho  most  notable 
books  of  the  year. 


A  IHKNCII   VIEW  OF  AMERICAN 
IDEALISM 

Rodrleues,    (iu.stave.     The    P<-<tple    of    Artion: 

An  F;s.>tay  on  American  ]d<-allsin.  Translau-d  by 
Ixiuu>e  Seymour  Houghton.  With  an  Introduction  by 
J.  Mark  Baldwin,  Corraiponding  Membt-r  of  the 
French  InBtitute.  8vo,  pp.  lii-2&0.  New  York: 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

Here  is  a  volume  by  a  Frenchman  re- 
markable for  three  things:  1.  A  pr(fa<^;e 
infused  with  a  Frenchman's  native  grace 
and  inspired  by  profoundest  gratitude  to  a 
j)oople  wlio,  without  thought  of  return, 
offered  its  best  and  its  all  for  the  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  of  a  continent  from 
ruthless  savagery;  2.  An  introduction  by 
one  of  America's  loading  p-sychologists  (emi- 
nently qualified,  therefore,  to  judge),  pleas- 
antly but  firmlj'  traversing  the  author's 
pronouncements,  and  here  and  there 
tactfully  modifying  them  while  conceding 
the  fidelity  to  fact  of  that  author's  main 
conclusions;  3.  An  analysis,  in  2.00  pages 
of  text,  of  Anerica  and  Americans  that 
leaves  us  both  proud  of  some  traits  we 
hardly  knew  we  possest  and  inclined  to 
smile  pleasantly  at  the  discovery  of  some 
of  our  defects,  while  firmly  resolved  to  cor- 
rect shortcomings  so  felicitously  re^■caled. 

This  deUghtful  Frenchman  first  tells  the 
legend,  or  rather  the  caricature,  which, 
e.g.,  the  Teutons  have  continuously  re- 
peated during  the  last  twenty  years, 
especially  the  last  four  and  a  half — America 
a  mere  El  Dorado,  the  American  a  dollar- 
hunting  matoriaUst,  laboring  ever  in  a 
workshop  whose  prodigious  activity  aims 
only  to  gratifj'  crude,  elementary  instincts. 

But  he  tells  this  legend  only  to  declare 
its  utter  falsity,  America  was  bom  to 
civilization,  never  passed  through  savagery 
with  its  load  of  hereditary  hates  and 
hazards.  It  never  knew  an  autocracy,  its 
birthright  was  democracy,  self-govern- 
ment. It  had  no  harsh  economic  heritage 
of  serfs  and  slaves  and  feudal  lords. 
Hence  the  American  is  an  individualist,  a 
maker  of  money  not  as  a  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  as  a  way  to  power,  a  utilitarian 
but  an  idcaUst  tlu-oughout.  Liberty  means 
for  him  emancipation  of  intellect,  the 
realization  of  the  individual;  it  is  the 
engine  with  which  to  conquer  destiny, 
the  stuff  from  which  to  manufacture 
character. 

Keeping  these  essentials  in  sight,  Mr. 
Rodrigues  traverses  the  subjects  of  Amer- 
ican education — with  its  Uberty  for  the 
children,  their  moral  equality  with  parents, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  "culture  to  utility"; 
of  man,  with  his  opportunities  and  the 
self  -  confidence  that  ensues;  and  of 
woman  with  coeducation  and  "every  one  a 
feminist."  As  to  the  social  organization, 
anarchy  seems  to  be  a  danger;  the  power 
of  personality  gets  vent  so  that  the  weak 
is  eliminated;  there  is  a  i)redonnnanco  of 
Puritanism  in  thought  and  action,  the 
sense  of  justice  is  strong,  and  altruism  is 
near  by.  Under  "Tho  National  Ideal" 
he  avers  that  individualism  is  so  strong 
that  "there  is  no  Amorioau  nation."  A  re- 
view and  ostimato  are  given  uf  tin-  Dtx-lara- 
tion  of  Rights,  the  Union  ("a  union  not  a 
unit"),  tho  l*rosidont,  and  the  I^w. 
"Justice  and  legality  are  the  ba,sos  of  the 
American  nation"  is  a  declaration  that 
qualifies  implicitly  what  prtvinles.  A 
sjilondid  review  of  tho  liotvropen»x)us  make- 
up, of  our  citizonship.  and  of  our  foreign 
policy  appears  umlor  tho  titlo,  "The 
International  Idt«l" — Amoricau  isolation, 
with  corresponding  id».«,s  of  ah  army  and 
of  war. 

If  Americans  oonstitu(<>  esisontially  "a 
people  of  action."  what  is  tlie  oharaot(T  of 
tho  .Vnioricau  soul.  It  is  not  philosophio. 
uor  religious,  nor  esthetic,  uor  seutiiuenlal. 


The  American  is  a  rf^list — "the  most 
j>owerful  and  daring  of  reaUfits,  but  only 
this."      His    ■  :     '  ts    in    action. 

For  him  Roo  is  true:   "The 

great  thing  in  philosophy  is  not  logic,  but 
impassiom-d  vision."  lUUgion  and  art  are 
emi>lo\<d  "to  bring  strength  to  life,  to 
intc-nsify  effort,  to  augment  the  con- 
fidence of  the  robuist."  "Energ>',  \'irility, 
savor,"  charact^'rize  his  literature.  Amer- 
ican idealism  is  "practical,  an  ideal  of 
realization."  To  the  AmericAn  "the  world 
is  a  real  adv^^nture  with  real  danger." 

Here  is  a  brilliant  lx)ok,  brilliantly 
EngUshed  by  an  experienced  and  B\iupa- 
thetic  translator. 

RELIGION  IN  KORE.\ 

SUrr,  Fri'derlrk.  Kor«4n  ituddbl»m.  One  vol- 
ume. 8vo,  pp.  154.  Boston:  .MkrkhaJI  Jonra  Ac  Co. 
fZ  act. 

To  find  the  hnks  in  a  chain  of  civilization 
that  has  for  two  thousand  \ears  lx>und  a 
third  of  the  human  raco  in  a  large  meamjre 
of  spiritual  unity  is  a  fa«:'inaling  pursuit. 
In  its  deUghts,  it  is  quite  «-qual  to  following 
the  chain  itself.  The  lure  of  di.'^-overing 
the  missing  hnk  betwe<'n  the  culture  of 
early  India  and  of  China  and  Korea  and 
that  of  Japan  has  moved  the  professor  of 
anthropology  in  the  University  of  Chif-aifo 
to  enter  this  veritable  Aladdin's  cave  of 
hterary  and  artistic  treasures.  Not  that 
the  art  of  Korea — dwadi-nt  for  fivo  hun- 
dred years  aftt-r  the  brilliant  millonnium 
of  Buddhism — can  equal  that  of  Japan  or 
China;  but  the  whole  fiold  was  until  this 
decade  virtually  unexplorwl,  if  not  un- 
known. We  liave  in  this  book  a  ri\'ulet 
of  clear,  simple  text  flowing  through  banks 
of  illustrations,  numbering  thirty-seven. 
Both  are  of  the  highest  value  to  the  student 
of  Far-Eastern  religions  and  o(  racial  and 
ethnic  connections.  Dr.  Starr  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  historian,  but  he  modestly 
furnishes  a  potrico,  hoping  that  some 
scholar  will  do  for  Korea  what  others  ha\e 
done  for  Jajian.  He  has  certainly  en- 
riched the  field  for  the  historian  to  ent<T 
and  build.  The  storj-  of  Korean  Budd- 
hism, from  3G9  to  1392  a.d.,  is  ono  of 
strenuous  pioneer  toil  and  eagor  enthu- 
siasms, ■with  that  subsequent  smiting 
of  dway  and  jiaralysis  which  conn-  of 
gross  ftH'ding  on  tho  woaltli  and  j»ohtioal 
power  of  this  world  while  forgetting  re- 
ligion's high  mission.  The  Buddhism  of 
Korea  is  that  of  the  northern  slroam,  or 
Mahayana,  Amida  being  tho  wntral 
object  of  worship.  Its  edifices  and  im- 
posing relics  in  architect ur»-  are  of  stone; 
as  in  Japan  they  are  of  wood  and  bronze, 
as  being  noces.sar>-  in  an  earthquake 
country.  The  Korean  temples,  monas- 
teries, and  repositories  of  pictorial  art  are 
of  wood.  This  penin.sular  Buddhism  is 
not  dead.  but.  as  Dr.  Starr  conclusively 
proves,  is  in  revival  and  may  \  «t  Ik-  a  force 
with  whi<-h  Japan  must  reckon,  whether 
for  good  or  for  e\i\.  As  making  real 
additions  to  knowl«'<!  'is  one  of  the 
remarkable  books  of  ;  r. 

t 
GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IIFR    FMriRF 


LmtpII.     CotII     »>ilrii.i.i 
Rdward.     IniprrUI   t 

Si»5.     New  ^orl^    Th. 


,.,.1     r*^ne,    <'hAfi«« 
n..  pp.    xv~ 


To    have    the   estimate   of    the    British 
Empire  by  two  prof"  m 

<'ollog»»  at  a  time  whi; us 

an^  ix^rforming  such  heroic  and  i  lus 

f«vits    on     tho    b::'  ly 

opportune.     It    v.       ,  .^.sk 

indeed  to  eoropre.ss  into  our  limited  space 
any  adequate  'f  the  s  it- 

tempttnl  by  l  i;ui.<8.     ^\  .y 

have  aimed  to  do  is  "  to  portray  the  BriUhb 
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Empire  as  it  now  stands  in  the  midst  of 
the  Great  War."  When  the  war  began 
in  1914,  "the  British  possessions  included 
over  eleven  million  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, inhabited  by  about  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people.  Of  this  vast  population, 
over  three  hundred  millions  lived  in  India; 
one-quarter  of  the  rest  were  Asiatic, 
African,  or  Australasian,  natives  of  all 
stages  of  development;  and  the  sixty  or 
seventy  million  white  British  subjects, 
the  'dominant  race,'  were  scattered  over 
the  five  continents  and  the  seven  seas." 

When  one  considers  the  extent  of  this 
territory,  most  of  it  far  removed  from  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  diversified  and  unorganized  popula- 
tions embraced,  he  is  a  little  puzzled  to 
know  what  is  the  latent  power  that  binds 
them  all,  so  that  in  a  great  crisis  like  the 
present  they  are  practically  a  unit.  To 
get  at  the  answer,  we  need  to  get  behind 
(lie  great  political  organism  itself  and  dis- 
(;ov(!r  the  motives  and  aims  that  have 
made  it  possible.  In  the  acquisition  of 
t(!rritory  mixed  motives  of  course  did 
prevail.  Markets,  wealth,  and  power  did 
influence  and  determine  betimes  the  ex- 
pansive movement.  We  are  reminded  at 
this  point  by  the  authors  that  the  "heroes 
of  British  expansion  have  not  been  states- 
m.en  of  the  Frederick  or  Bismarck  time, 
hut  the  men  of  action,  the  Wolfes,  Clives, 
and  Livingstones,  cooperating  with  traders, 
missionaries,  and  home-seekers." 

When  one  finds  a  vast  population  like 
India  giving  expression,  through  her 
Thirteenth  National  Congress  of  1914,  in 
these  words,  "India  would  stand  by  the 
Empire  in  all  cases  and  at  all  hazards,"  we 
can  not  but  feel  with  the  authors  of  this 
book  that  this  whole-hearted  allegiance 
and  fulfilment  of  her  pledge  is  the  natural 
reaction  of  certain  qualities  in  British  rule 
— tolerance,  sympathy,  and  justice.  ' '  They 
have  proved  themselves  the  most  politically 
minded  and  most  politically  gifted  of  all 
races,  not  only  by  making  Britain  the 
mother  of  parliaments,  but  by  the  dis- 
covery that  rigidity,  uniformitj%  and 
centralization  do  not  supply  the  secrets  of 
political  union"  .  .  .  and  furthermore, 
"the  discovery  that  political  boundaries, 
I)()litical  forms,  systems  of  law,  are  none 
of  them  of  final  and  sacred  consequence, 
that  an  infinite  variety  of  institutions  may 
be  consistent  with  unity  of  spirit  and 
harmony  of  action,  that  sympathy  and 
good  fellowship  matter  more  than  any 
•■xternal  form." 

In  this  historical  interpretation  of  the 
British  Empire,  beginning  with  an  outline 
of  the  growth  of  English  liberty  and  the 
l)eginniiig  of  sea-power,  there  follows  a 
narrative  of  the-  founding  of  the  colonies 
and  the  development  of  British  Colonial 
policy.  Ther(!  is  no  t-ffort  made  to  overlook 
the  blunders  and  iniquities  of  British  rule, 
but  in  spit«!  of  these  "they  have  con- 
structed the  greatest  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  satisfactory  i)olitical  organization 
the  world  has  yet  known." 

SPANISH-AMKHICAN   LIBERATORS 

Robrrtsitn.  U'lllliiiii  Spcnrp.  RIsp  of  the  Span- 
Isli-AiiicrU'iiii  Kopiihllrs.  An  Told  in  Iho  I-ivoH  of 
Their  Lihi-rators.  Illustrated.  Tp.  USD.  New  York: 
1).  Apploton  &  Co.    $3  net.    Pcwtago,  16  cents. 

Seven  biograpliies,  which  succeed  a 
Historical  Background  and  precede  a  coi>- 
clusion  rather  analytical  llian  historical, 
are  comprised  in  this  car(>fully  written 
volume.  They  cover,  Dr.  Robertson  says 
in  his  preface,  "a  distinct  period  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  America,  \ho  transi- 
tional epoch  from  1808  to  1831,  which  may 
be  said  to  lie  between  the  colonial  period 


proper  and  the  directly  national  period." 
The  seven  men  upon  whom  so  much  history 
hinges  were  Franci.sco  de  Miranda,  Miguel 
Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  Agustin  de  Iturbide, 
Mariano  Moreno,  Jos6  de  San  Martin, 
Simon  de  Bohvar,  and  Antonio  de  Jos6  de 
Sucre. 

Of  this  number,  the  best  known  to 
Americans  were  Bolivar  and  Iturbide;  the 
least  known,  Mariano  Moreno.  Iturbidt; 
was  Emperor  of  Mexico  within  the 
memory  of  men  hving  to-day;  he  was  shot 
at  Padilla,  in  that  country,  on  July  19, 
1824.  Bohvar,  born  in  Caracas,  South 
America,  July  24,  1783,  became  the 
"Liberator  of  Venezuela"  in  1813,  and  was 
practically  its  dictator;  and  later  he 
created  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  con- 
sohdating  Venezuela  and  New  Granada, 
and  made  his  power  felt  through  all  South 
America.  In  San  Martin  and  De  Sucre, 
Bolivar  had  helpers  of  singular  ability  and 
leaders  on  whom  he  could  rely.  "If  God 
should  give  to  men  the  right  to  select 
members  of  their  own  family,"  Bolivar  is 
said  to  have  declared,  "I  should  select  for 
a  son  General  Sucre."  Together  the  two 
men  labored  and  fought  for  the "  estabhsh- 
ment  of  another  repubhc — Bolivia;  and 
it  was  as  "the  Liberator  of  Colombia,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia"  that  Bolivar  died,  December 
17,  1830. 

To  obtain  his  material  from  original 
sources.  Dr.  Robertson,  who  is  Assistant 
r*rofessor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Illinois,  spent  a  year  in  South  America, 
and  delved  deep  injto  the  libraries  found 
there.  The  extent  of  his  studies,  in  the 
Americas  and  in  Europe,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  bibliography  appended  to  his 
work,  which  runs  to  twenty-nine  pages.  His 
indefatigable  patience  gives  to  his  readers 
a  volume  both  monumental  and  illuminat- 
ing, with  regard  to  a  period  romantic  and 
historic  to  an  uncommon  degree,  in  which 
appeared  many  characters  and  much  his- 
tory associated  with  the  hves  and  labors 
of  these  seven  men  so  well  portraj^ed  here. 

AS  TO  PROHIBITION 

Stelzle,  Charles.  Why  Prohibition?  Pp.  310. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.50  net. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Introducing  himself,  the  author  of  this 
book  makes  a  frank  confession — "I  am  a 
prohibitionist."  He  adds,  frankly,  "I  hate 
the  name";  and  he  tells  why — "it  is  nega- 
tive and  limited."  But  it  expresses  what 
those  members  of  the  community  wish 
done  with  the  liquor  traffic  who  oppose  it, 
and  because  he  wants  the  liquor  business 
abolished  he  accepts  the  word,  the  pohcy, 
which  means  aTsolishment.  Regulation,  he 
knows,  must  mean  perpetuation,  for  you 
can  not  regulate  what  you  do  not  perpet- 
uate. Mr.  Stelzle  was  born  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York,  where  workers  hive  and 
swarm.  He  was  a  worker,  a  shop-worker, 
several  years.  His  appeal  now  is  often- 
est  to  workingmen,  witli  and  for  whom  he 
has  labored  chiefly  these  more  recent  j'ears, 
on  the  platform  and  with  his  pen.  How 
liquor  hurts  them  he  knows  thoroughly. 
What  prohibition  would  do  for  them  h(> 
proves,  with  arguments  and  figures  which 
can  not  be  refuted.  Th<>refore  he  closes 
his  opening  confession  in  these  words: 

"And  so,  standing  squarely  for  prohibi- 
tion— but  with  malice  toward  none  and 
with  charity  toward  all — lu>r(^  goes  for  the 
toughest  fight  tliat  I  can  put  up  against 
booze."  • 

Some  of  his  assertions  are  as  blunt  as 
they  are  true.  Referring  to  "Personal 
Liberty  and  Prohibition,"  he  says: 

"Tou  can  not  do  as  you  please  in  a 


democracy — not  even  with  the  things  that 
are  most  precious  to  you.  There's  your 
body,  for  example.  You'\-e  tenderly  cared 
for  it  all  through  your  life.  Suppose  jou 
try  to  kill  it — to  commit  suicide.  If  you 
succeed,  Billy  Sundaj'  says  you'll  go  to 
hell.  If  you  fail,  the  law  says  you'll  go  to 
jail." 

Considering  booze  from  the  worker's 
standpoint,    Mr.    Stelzle   makes   a   strong 

point  thus: 

"Because  Bill  .Jones  'boozes,'  he's  worth 
.S2..50  a  day.  Because  Jim  Smith  is  sober 
and  clear-headed,  he's  worth  .S3. 50  a  day. 
But  the  boss  must  strike  a  fair  average, 
so  he  pays  each  .S3  a  daj'. 

"If  there  are  two  men  like  drinking 
Bill  .Jones  in  the  shop  and  one  like  sober 
Jim  Smith,  the  average  wage  will  probably 
be  only  .S2.7.5  a  day.  But  4f  there  are  two 
men  like  Jim  Smith  and  only  one  man  like 
Bill  .Jones,  their  wage  will  likely  be  S3.25 
a  day. 

"The  more  men  like  drunken  Bill  Jones 
there  are  in  a  shop,  the  lower  will  be  the 
average  wage.  The  more  men  like  sober 
Jim  Smith,  the  higher  the  wage." 

Opening  the  seventh  chapter,  on  "Organ- 
ized Labor  and  the  Saloon,"  Mr.  Stelzle 
makes  a  significant  prophecy,  in  view  of 
his  close  relation  to  labor,  on  behalf  of 
which  his  long  and  careful  study  of  the 
hquor  problem  has  been  maintained: 

"Organized  labor's  next  big  fight  will 
not  be  against  the  capitalists,  not  against 
the  Socialists — its  old-time  opponents. 
The  next  great  conflict  of  organized  labor 
will  be  within  its  own  ranks! — it  will  be 
between  the  forces  representing  the  liquor 
interests  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
saloon  and  its  influence  within  the  labor 
movement." 

Mr.  Stelzle  is  manager  of  what  is  called 
the  "Strengthen  America  Campaign," 
being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  some 
of  whose  colored  posters,  in  reduced 
facsimile,  form  the  book's  closing  pag 

SPAIN'S  IMPERIAL  RISE 

Mcrrlman,  Roger  Bigelow.  The  Rise  of  the 
Spanish  Empire  In  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

Two  vols.  8vo,  pp.  30tviii-529,  xviii-357.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $7.50.     Postage,  32  cents. 

These  volumes  are  symptomatic  and 
prophetic.  Serious  interest  in  things 
Teutonic  —  history  and  literature  — is 
eclipsed,  and  that  interest  will  for  long 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  be  focus(>d 
upon  things  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Dur- 
ing our  "little  war",  with  Spain  there  was, 
to  be  sure,  a  spasmodic  and  brief  awakening 
to  thue  existence  of  the  people  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  and  of  nations  which  traced 
thence  their  origins.  But  even  before 
the  Great  War  opened,  a  decade  of  hand- 
shaking, with  now  and  then  the  shaking  of 
a  fist,  had  brought  to  our  commercial, 
political,  and  scholarly  consciousness  the 
existence  of  the  I-Jitin  peoples  south  of 
us.  We  had  become  aware  of  national 
t<Muperaments  difTerent  from  our  own,  of 
ways  of  action  and  conduct  in  nearly  all 
respects  quite  apart  from  our  own  "busi- 
ness-like" and  perhaps  brusk  methods. 
Almost  subconsciously  we  rightly  ac- 
counted for  these  by  referring  them  to 
racial  traits  inherited  from  Spain.  But  we 
hardly  went  further.  If  these  peoples 
were  too  leisurely  for  our  patience  and  we 
too  hurried  for  their  mnnana  practise,  we 
dismissed  the  subject  with  a  shrug — the 
world  is  wde,  and  we'll  seek  trade  and 
fellowship  elsewhere,  said  we. 

All  this  is  radically  changing.  Trade 
relations  are  developing  with  South  and 
Central  America  and  with  the  mother 
countries.  To  get  along  comfortably  with 
those  to  whom  we  sell  goods,  with  whom  we 
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Feeding  die  World 


Food!  This  one  word  today  occupies  the  entire 
thought  of  humanity. 

Production  must  be  tremendously  increased  if  the 
world  is  to  be  saved  from  starvation. 

Europe,  despoiled  and  depopulated,  has  become  a 
continent  almost  entirely  of  consumption. 

It  remains  for  America  to  feed  the  world. 

Last  year,  meeting  its  obligation,  America  furnished 
to  other  countries  almost  twelve  million  tons  of  food- 
stuffs. 

But  the  need  increases.  And  in  1919  America  alone 
is  pledged  to  contribute  twenty  million  tons  to  hungry 
humanity  abroad. 

To  accomplish  the  mighty  task  every  acre  must  be 
made  to  produce  to  its  maximum  capacity. 

The  shortage  in  man  power  and  horse  power  that 
menaces  the  undertaking  can  only  be  offset  by  me- 
chanical power. 

We  must  have  tractors.  And  with  them  we  must  have  tractor 
tillage  implements  that  fit  the  ground  best — that  have  the  built- 
in  quality  to  withstand  the  strains  of  racking  service,  day  after  day. 

Oliver,  as  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  plows  and  other 
tractor  implements,  is  deeply  conscious  of  its  own  respwDnsibility 
in  the  emergency. 

And  Oliver  will  rise  to  that  responsibility  even  if  it  means 
producing  a  plow  a  minute  during  every  working  day. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


OLIVER    PLOWED    FIELDS 
BRING  GREATEST  YIELDS 


.:-  ..:^ 
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Gramm- Bernstein  Truck 
equipped  with  Dayton 
Steel  Wheels.  Note  their 
trim  appearance — the 
sussestion  of  strength  they 
con  vey. 


©  T.  D.  S.  F.  Co 


The  Engineer's 


Answer  to 


the  Wheel  Problem 


'HE  wheel  has  been  called  the  foundation  of  the 
truck — for  upon  it  depends  truck  performance. 

And  as  truck  tonnage  and  speed  increased,  proper 
wheel  construction  became  more  and  more  impor- 
tant. It  was  no  longer  a  task  for  the  wheelwright 
— but  a  problem  for  the  engineer. 

And  now  science,  by  the  skillful  use  of  steel,  has 
put  the  wheel  on  the  same  plane  of  efficiency  as 
all  other  truck  construction.  The  Dayton  Steel 
Wheel  is  the  engineer's  answer  to  the  wheel  prob- 
lem.    It  was  born  of  necessity. 

Here  is  a  wheel  that  withstands  the  most  brutal 
road  punishment,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  load  or 
how  great  the  speed.  It  dissipates  the  extreme 
shocks  of  the  road,  and  prevents  their  full  force 
from  reaching  £ucles,  bearings  and  power  plant. 


The  Dayton  Steel  Wheel  retains  its  true  roundness 
under  all  conditions  of  service  and  climate.  It 
develops  no  "flats"  to  shred  tires  and  pound  bear- 
ings. Curb  scraping  and  skidding  do  not  affect 
its  strength — and  yet  its  lightness  adds  to  carrying 
capacity.  Once  applied — the  Dayton  Steel  Wheel 
needs  no  further  thought  or  attention. 

Dayton  Steel  Wheels  improve  truck  performance, 
increase  tire  mileage  and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
truck.  Their  symmetrical  lines  add  to  truck  ap- 
pearance. Many  manufacturers  are  making  this 
modem  equipment  standcird  on  their  trucks.  Look 
for  the  name  Da5^on  on  the  spoke. 

Our  folder  "The  final  motor  truck  wheel  and  why," 
will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request. 


The  Dayton  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Main  Office  and  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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are  daily  forming  perforce  more  intimate 
connections,  wo  need  to  understand  tht^m, 
to  be  able  to  look  into  thcdr  minds.  We 
must  know  what  lic^s  back  of  tlu;  Si)anish 
insistence  upon  a  more  (ilaborate  etitiuette 
than  our  own.  How  it  is  that  i)ride  of  race 
obtrudes  itself  upon  indivi(hiai  ()l)scTvation, 
and  insists  upon  at  least  ta/;it  ntcot^iiition 
even  in  discus.sions  of  bills  of  goods  and 
terms  of  credit.  These  an;  ingrained  qual- 
ities general  among  the  Latin  races.  They 
have  a  reason  for  being,  and  that  reason  is 
found  in  their  historic  development. 

Professor  Merrinian,  of  Harvard,  under- 
took a  difficult  task.  Those  of  us  who  re- 
member our  schoolboy  attf^mpts  to  master 
the  intricate  history  of  tlu;  (Jr(>(>k  states 
and  our  wonder  that  a  clear  acc^ount  could 
ever  be  writtcm  or  learn(>d  will  find  hero 
a  situation  somtuvhat  similar.  For  the 
topography  of  the  country,  in  its  rivers, 
ravines,  mountain  chains,  and  continental 
situation,  reproduces  in  part  many  Gnndan 
features,  and  has  controlled  the  historic 
unfolding  of  the  peninsula  in  a  similarly 
intricate  manner. 

Professor  Merriman  charts  the  way  well 
through  a  maze  of  complexities — going 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Biblical  Tarshish 
and  of  Phenician  commerce.  In  a  rapid 
survey  in  the  introduction  he  comes  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reconquost  of 
Si)ain  from  the  Moors  in  the  traditional 
cave  of  Covadonga  in  718  a.d.  He  then 
traces  the  history  of  the  little  and  bigger 
kingdoms  of  the  peninsula — (Castile,  Ara- 
gon,  (xranada,  Navarre,  and  the  rest.  He 
traces  the  steps  which  led  to  the  ultimate^ 
unification  of  Si)ain  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  And  he  closes  Avith  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  in  IT)  16. 

The  story  of  the  wars,  intrigues,  quarrels, 
and  interdynastic  and  interracial  struggles 
is  not  edifying  in  its  details.  But  we  have 
to  remember  that  Moor  and  Christian, 
king  and  grandee,  ruler  and  people,  city 
and  rural  district,  each  furnished  elements 
that  contributed  to  temporary  disagrecv 
ment,  but  ultimately  fused  in  the  character 
of  the  ])eople.  Nobles,  clergy,  knightly 
orders,  municipal  inhabitants,  rural  dwi  11- 
crs,  brought  each  their  gifts  to  the  melting- 
l)ot.  And  the  sun  of  the  subtropics  added  a 
fiery  integer  to  the  blood  of  all  that  has 
not  entirely  vanished  during  the  centuries. 
The  account  here  given  is  satisfying  in  the 
completeness  of  its  survey.  Ficonomics, 
ta.\ation,  the  army,  commerce,  the  judicial 
system,  education,  art,  literat;u"e,  science, 
exploration,  expansion  overseas — all  come 
under  discussion,  and  their  interconn(>ctions 
are  well  treated.  Here  is  sketched  what 
made  for  greatness  in  the  Spanish  make- 
up; we  find  also  indi(!ated  the  roots  of  what 
weaknesses  the  later  centuries  hvro  rev(>aled. 
It  is  a  worthy  account  of  unfolding  during 
critical  centuries. 

Scholars  will  find  especially  helpful  th(> 
evaluated  lists  of  sources,  treatises,  and 
periodicals  that  follow  each  cluiptcr.  They 
]M)int,  no  less  than  the  text,  to  the  industry 
and  capability  of  the  author. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH   WHILE 

Kiiowlcvs.  Sir  Leos  (Bar(.^.  Tho  HriMsh  In 
Capri,  ISI«!-lHOS.  With  numo-ous  ilUist  nit  inns. 
8vo,  pp.  330.  New  York:  John  Lunc  Company. 
$5  net. 

Those  whose  knowledge^  of  geogi-aphy 
has  been  shariien(>d  in  these  years  will 
r(>monvber  that  Capri  is  th(>  bold  island  at 
the  south  entranc(>  of  th(>  Bay  of  Nai)les. 
It  has  not  figured  in  tliis  world-conllict; 
but  its  memorable  history  goes  back  to 
Tiberius,  who  made  it  one  of  his  favorite 
abodes.  For  the  two  years  mentioned  in 
tho  title  of  this  volume,  hov.evor,  it  figm-od 


rather  largely,  being  taken  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  and  held  by  the  English,  tlio  it  was 
a  minor  sort  of  (Jallifioli  to  ihem. 

Tho  present  is  a  mono;(Taph,  with  full 
documentation,  upon  a  minor  episode  in 
the  \apol<  oni<;  wars.  Except  as  one  of 
tlios(i  detailed  contributions  on  a  small 
phase  of  a  largi^  subject  which  are  none  th«' 
less  necessary  to  the  coinjjlete  history,  this 
volume  is  as  a  whole  not  of  intrn-st  to  the 
general  reader.  The  first  chapter  is,  in- 
deed, a  cliatty  account  of  the  island  as  it 
now  is,  vivid  in  its  j)icturing  of  a  delightful 
s[)ot.  Then  coHK!  chajjters  on  Sir  Sirlncy 
Smith,  Joachim  Murat,  and  Sir  Richard 
Church,  all  of  whom  figured  in  the  English 
taking  or  holding  of  the  i.sland.  The 
Xeai)olitan  and  French  accounts  of  the 
capture,  the  journal  of  events  which  led  to 
its  loss  l)y  the  English,  official  pajn-rs 
which  deal  with  the  subject,  and  finally  a 
chapter  on  Maj.  John  Hamill,  who  lost 
his  life  there,  eomi)letc  the  contents. 

The  work  is  (n'idcntly  a  labor  of  love  on 
tlie  part  of  the  author.  It  is  painstaking, 
detailed,  and  fullv  illustrated  with  docu- 
ments. Some  of  the  jjictorial  illustrations 
are  especially  fine,  and  it  shows  up  well 
as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  publisher's 
art.  Possibly  it  has  interest  also  as  fore- 
shadowing the  re\ival  of  the  work  of 
I)ublication  as  "this  terrible  war"  comes 
to  its  end. 

Hamilton,  Clayton  [tklltor].  The  .^oclal  Plays 
of  Arthur  Wing  PInero.  Vol.  II.  "The  Cav  Lord 
Quex";  "Iris."  New  York:  E.-  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$2  net. 

This  Ubrary  edition  of  social  dramas  by 
one  of  England's  most  important  play- 
wrights has  lieen  needed.  Not  that  il 
covers  Pinero's  lighter  vein,  as  shown  in  liis 
Court  farces,  and  his  picturesque  mood  as 
revealed  in  "Trelawny  of  the  Wells," 
but  that  it  offers  in  dignified  form  the  high- 
water  marks  of  Pinero's  technique  and 
seriousness.  Technique  of  execution  is 
nowhere  better  illustrated  in  the  whole- 
range  of  mo'lern  British  drama  than  in 
"The  Gay  Lord  Quex."  and  for  sheer 
brutality  of  feminine  analysis  "Iris"  is 
difficult  to  surpass.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his 
introductions,  shows  his  admiration  for 
Pin<To  better  balanced  than  in  his  first 
Aolume.  His  analysis  of  i)lay  form  and 
structure  will  be  suggestive',  not  onl\-  to 
the  student  of  the  theater  and  of  the  art 
of  dramatic  coninosition,  but  to  the 
general  n-ader  who,  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
is  ignorant  of  tho  orgatiic  unity  of  the 
written  i)lay.  Two  other  volumes  will 
follow,  the  first  having  made  a\ailablc 
"The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqu.ray"  and  "Tho 
Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith." 

Copplostono.   Bennett.     The  Silent   Watchers. 

New  York:    E.  1'.  Dutton  &  Co.     $2  iieU 

A  very  sprightly  narrati\(>  is  this,  told 
with  excellent  feeling  and  thorough  oom- 
])r('hension  of  tlu'  British  Navy's  "jxtints." 
With  no  elTort  at  detail,  the  author  jxir- 
trays  graphicall.v  the  es.sential  difTcrences 
between  the  (i«>rman  and  (he  British 
Na\y,  and  analyzes  elements  which  go 
to  ituik(>  th(>  soul  of  the  Navy.  There  is* 
a  philosophy  miming  through  his  account; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  satisfactory 
record  of  (he  British  Navy's  accomplish- 
ment since  the  war  began.  Himself  not 
an  official  part  of  (he  Na\->'.  yet  he  is  a 
\o\vv  of  the  sea,  and  is  joined  to  the  service 
through  blood  relatiitnship  with  it.  His 
style  has  salt  air  in  it;  now  and  then  it 
blows  a  gale  of  merriment:  btit  in  eahn 
weather  it  is  temperi>d  by  the  aeeura<\v 
of  its  contents,  and  its  fjiirucss  even  to  (ho 
cucmy. 
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THE  CROWN  PRINCE  SEEN  THROUGH 

THE  EVES  OF  A  RAGTIME  BANJO- 

PLAYER  AND  OF  HIS  VALET 


THE  old  adage  that  no  man  is  a  bero 
U)  hLs  valet  is  strikingly  provjyl  in  the 
••ase  of  the  ex-Crown  Princ<^>,  now  Mr. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Hoh«'nzoUem,  temjx>- 
rarily  sojourning  in  Holland,  and  a  little 
uncertain  about  where  he  will  go  from 
there.  The  impressir>ns  of  Felix,  former 
serviUjr  of  Fritz  Wilhelm,  are  conviytHj 
to  us  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Sun 
with  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Moore,  formerly  a  pro- 
fessional banjoist.  We  have  ridiculed  a 
man,  a  male  human  being  of  some  wjrt 
beneath  the  skull  and  cro.ss-bones  of  (ho 
busby  of  a  Death's  Heafi  HuKsar.  sayx  the 
Sun's  inteA'iewer,  and  then  quotes  Mr. 
Moore  on  Fritz  Wilhelm 's  talent  for  mili- 
(ary  science,  a.s  follows: 

Why,  if  any  one  luwl  forme<l  a  r^  t 

for  him  in  j(la(<ions  lu-  cemldn't  \>\  i 

commands  have  done  so  much  as  man-.h  it 
down  a  perfwtly  straight  street,  let  alone 
having  halted  or  turned  it  if  he  found  a 
stone  wall  at  the  end!  Training'.'  No- 
body could  (rain  him.  He  was  railmaded 
through  Bonn  and  (he  nnlitary  colic^cs. 

Militarist/  Tin  srjldier?  I  t^-ll  you 
he  hated  a  uniform — wouldn't  have  one  on 
when  he  could  avoid  it.  What  he  liked 
was  to  lounge  in  his  English  tw<«o<ls.  At 
first  meeting  you'd  have  taken  him —his 
English  is  perfect.  absolut«'ly  clean  of 
accent — for  a  j)lienomenally  worthless 
specimen  of  a  low-e-lass  Engli>h  sfjuin'  from 
the  countryside.  He  was  what  AmericAns 
used  to  call  an  Anglomaniac.  He  never 
dreamed  of  jxK^ing  a-s  a  (Jerman  warrior 
of  blood  and  iron;  he  prefem^d  to  ape  the 
English  Johnny — the  "nut"  as  (hey  call 
'em  in  London,  the  chap  who  u.>^«>d  to  hang 
around  the  stage-<ioor  of  the  (Jaiety. 

He  wouldn't  drink  beer;  said  he  loathed 
it.  He  woiddn't  drink  champagne.  When 
he  was  in  Be-rlin  you  c<)uld  always  find  him 
nights  in  one  of  two  or  thn«e  of  (he  nm.«t 
exi>ensive  nigh(-life  oafi's,  the  Blumenthal. 
for  ins(ance.  Chanipjigne  at  2.">  marks 
was  (he  oidy  drink  they'd  se-rve  you  the're 
, — -perhaps  you  ce)ulel  have  got  choajxT 
drinks  by  making  a  mw  al>out  it.  But 
ne)t  Fritz.  He  stuck  (o  his  whisky  pegs, 
and  ejf  course  they  had  to  please  him. 
He  saiel  beer  made  p«M)ple  fa(.  and  (hat 
wa~s  why  his  ce)un(rymen  had  ne»  figun-s, 
and  that  he  pn-ferriMi  (e)  kwp  his.  He'd 
ne>\er  eat  very  nmch  fe)r  fe-ar  e)f  leising  his 
slim  waist — you've  no(ic«Hl  wha(  he  has 
just  said  abe)ut  (lia(  in  Hollaiiel!'  It's  jjeT- 
fe'ctly  true',  anel  e-han»c(<'ristic  e)f  him.  I 
never  knew  of  his  taking  p<igs  eneiugh  t<» 
make-  him  tlnink.  He'  hael  a  fa\  e)ril<'  Immd 
eif  whisky — an  Engli>h  brand,  eif  e-eiurM-. 

Fri(z  Wilhelm  loved  to  make  fun  of 
Oe^rmany  and  (he  flemians.  we  are  t<»lel, 
anel  we>uld  jeiko  alxtut  the  stifT  poul<er- 
jiige^em  s(yle  e>f  (he  (irrman  ofliecr.  His 
sl\  le  wa-s  what  he  thought  wa.s  the*  s|iecially 
English  grace  in  lounging,  and  Mr.  Moore 
is  fur(herYeported  as  saying: 

After  you'd   known  him  a  while  you'd 

have  re«1i7,e«el  that  Ir    '  ■        "'     '    ' 

a  nithe'r  dull  boy  of 

mean  just  men  I  niwin  that  kmd 

of  tbiuking  wa^  .^.  lai  o^  be  could  j;o.    And 
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his  ego,  his  vanity,  was  exactly  that  kind. 
It  was  like  a  bragging  kid  in  the  recess 
yard.  Don't  the  doctors  have  a  special 
name  for  such  a  make-up?  I  can't  think 
of  the  one  I  mean.  Not  a  defective  ex- 
actly, bu  t  a  kind  of  a  degenerate.  Anyhow, 
"degenerate"  surely  goes.  No;  not  in  the 
way  you  might  be  thinking  of.  His  "private 
life" — that's  a  funny  name  for  it  when  it 
was  si)read  plain  as  day  all  over  Europe — 
wasn't  where  the  degeneracy  showed  up. 
I  mean  that  it  showed  up  in  general  ways; 
1  mean  he — ho  wasn't  "there"! 

Folix,  tlie  valet,  told  me  that  what 
Fritz  liked  to  road  Avas  Nick  Carter  in 
German  translations.  You  could  buy  'em, 
ton  pfennigs  a  number,  at  the  little  notions 
shops,  just  tlio  way  you  could  here.  And 
Fritz  always  had  a  stack  of  'era  on  his 
dressing-table.  Felix  used  to  keep  his 
accounts  for  him.  Keeping  that  fellow's 
accounts  was  a  job  for  a  pretty  nimble 
head,  from  what  Felix  said  about  it.  He 
had  an  income  of  .$50,000. 

You  don't  suppose  that  beg^n  to  suffice 
him,  do  you?  When  it  gave  out  he'd 
borrow  where  he  could.  Banks  and 
money-lenders  gonijrally  wore  shy  of  him; 
they  knew  him;  but  of  course  the  good 
shops  had  to  give  him  unlimited  credit, 
so  he'd  buy  expensive  jewelry  and  furs  and 
things  on  tick,  and  then  he'd  pawn  or  sell 
'em  for  ready  cash.  He  needed  it.  His 
dogs  and  horses  and  girls — he  had  new 
ones  of  each  kind  every  time  you  saw 
him — ran  into  a  little  fortune  for  the  up- 
keep every  year.  .  .  .  "  My  God !"  was  the 
way  Felix  put  it,  "when  Fritz  succeeds  to 
the  throne  Germany  will  go  bankrupt  in  a 
year."  He  said  Fritz's  creditors,  lined  up 
four  abreast,  would  have  reached  to  China. 
And  as  for  the  Kaiser — he  used  to  talk 
Fritz  over  with  the  valet  very  freely — he 
once  screamed  out,  "The  boy  wants  to  turn 
the  Royal  Opera-house  into  a  cockpit!" 

"And  that's  your  commander — 'Army 
Group  of  the  German  Crown  Prince,' 
and  so  on — who  made  the  horrible  blunders 
at  Verdun!"  Moore  comments  grimly. 
"Somebody  made  'em,  all  right,  but  it 
wasn't  he.  I'd  like  to  bet  that  he  never 
originated  a  single  order.  It  wouldn't 
surprize  mo  if  I  should  hear  that  he  never 
even  was  there." 

Later  Mr.  Moore  and  his  partners  were 
summoned  to  play  in  private  before  the 
then  Crown  Prince,  who  took  part  in  the 
evening's  performance  by  playing  a  guitar. 
He  could  play  a  little  sort  of  vamp  and  had 
a  very  fair  ear,  but  as  Mr.  Moore  remarks: 

Of  course  we  kept  down  to  him  and 
covered  him  on  his  breaks.  He  could 
play  in  thv  .keys  of  G,  D,  and  F — he 
couldn't  in  B-flat.  That's  the  hardest  key, 
you  know.  Ho  was  always  going  to  learn 
it,  but  never  did. 

"Well,  Ragtime,'"  he  says — called  me 
that  from  the  first — "how  am  I  making 
out?"  I  said  if  anything  ever  wont  wrong 
with  him  in  the  princiiig  I)usiness  he  could 
have  a  job  with  our  band  at  any  time.  That 
tioklod  him  to  death.  After  that,  whenever 
lie  had  us  to  play  anywhere  or  came  across 
us  in  one  of  the  cafos  he'd  stand  up  and 
grin  and  toll  everybody. 

"Ragtime  says  if  I'm  over  out  of  hick 
1  can  always  got  a  jt)b  with  the  band." 
And  then  he'd  guiTaw. 

It  wasn't  long  before  I  got  t(^  know  the 
vjilot.  His  name  was  Folix  MakadofT,  a 
Russian  1  think  ho  was.  They  called  him 
the  Perfect  A^alot  in  Berlin.  He  sure  was  a 
pcM-foct  godsend  to  Fritz — about  half  his 
tiino  was  spent  in  covering  sotin^  of  Fritz's 
tracks  or  getting  him  out  of  scraixjs  or 


raising  money  for  him.  Felix  was  the 
highest  type  of  that  class  of  servant,  a 
blamed  sight  better  gentleman  than  his 
master,  if  I'm  a  judge.  He'd  served  the 
Grand  Duke  Boris  and  other  notabilities, 
and  he  knew  the  courts  of  Europe  from  the 
back-stairs  side  as  plenty  of  powerful 
diplomats  would  have  given  their  stars  to 
know  them.  He  spoke  four  languages  per- 
fectly, and  had  a  first-rate  education. 

Later — not  so  very  long  ago — Fritz 
quarreled  with  Felix  in  one  of  his  tantrums 
and  turned  him  off  after  nearly  twenty 
years  of  service  no  other  human  being 
could  have  given,  and  turned  him  off  not 
only  without  a  pension  but  without  so 
much  as  a  letter  of  recommendation. 
But  that's  Fritz  all  over.  He  didn't  care 
for  his  position,  he  didn't  care  for  his 
future  responsibilities,  he  didn't  care  for 
his  father  and  mother  or  for  liis  wife,  or  his 
children  or  anybody  or  anything  else  under 
heaven — but  himself  and  his  hobbies, 
principally  sports. 

According  to  Felix,  the  Kaiser  used  to 
send  for  him  all  the  time  and  try  to  draw 
him  out  about  Fritz  and  what  he  was 
thinking  and  planning.  Once  Felix  was 
shaving  the  Kaiser  on  a  morning  of  the 
day  of  a  big  racing  meet.  The  Crown 
I'rince  was  entered  to  ride  his  own  horse  in 
a  steeplechase  over  a  dangerous  course. 
The  horse  was  a  young  one  and  mettle- 
some, and  the  Prince's  father  and  mother 
were  panic-stricken  that  he  should  take 
such  a  risk.     Mr.  Moore  proceeds: 

The  Kaiser  sent  for  Fritz  while  Felix 
was  in  the  room.  "Your  mother  and  I 
ask  that  you  withdraw  your  entry,"  he 
said.  "Do  you?"  says  Fritz.  "Well,  I 
can't,  that's  all;  my  friends  know  I'm 
going  to  ride,  and  a  fine  fool  I'd  look, 
wouldn't  I?"  "I  forbid  your  riding!" 
says  the  Kaiser,  getting  excited.  Fritz 
didn't  say  anything — just  knocked  the  ash 
off  his  Elnglish  cigaret  like  some  dime-novel 
hero.  "As  your  Emperor,"  stormed  the 
Kaiser,  "I  command  you  to  withdraw!" 

Fritz  was  going  out.  "  Command  away ! " 
he  threw  out  over  his  shoulder.  "Emperor 
or  no  Emperor,  I'm  going  to  ride  that  race 
if  I  lose  the  crown ! "  He  did  it,  too.  And 
the  Kaiser — he  was  tramping  up  and 
down  the  room  by  that  time — came  bounc- 
ing over  to  Felix.  "JV/ei?i  Gott,  you  see 
these  gray  hairs?  "  he  screams.  "That  boy 
has  been  the  cause!  His  doings  are  going 
to  bring  me  to  my  grave!" 

Discipline  him,  did  you  say?  Nobody 
ever  was  able  to  discipline  Fritz  since  he 
could  walk.  Ho  may  have  been  sent  away 
at  times  to  fortresses.  I  don't  know.  If  he 
was,  it  made  no  impression  on  his  mind. 
No,  it  wasn't  that  he  was  spoiled.  It  was 
natural;  it  was  in  him.  He'd  have  his 
way,  he'd  do  as  he  pleased,  or  die. 

"  I'm  a  throwback,"  he  used  to  say  of  him- 
self, meaning  it  in  the  dog-breeder's  sense. 
No,  I  don't  know  what  ancestral  trait  he 
imagined  he  threw  back  to.  English  char- 
acteristics, maybe.  That  was  the  way  ho 
explained  himself,  as  far  as  he  over  did. 

He  had  several  dogs  always.  I  re- 
member an  Irish  torrior,  an  English  bull, 
and  a  coui)lo  of  others,  but  none  of  Gorman 
breeds.  "Can't  k(>op  a  Gorman  dog,"  he'd 
say.  "That  Irishman  of  mine  eats  'em  up 
fast<»r  than  I  can  get  'em."  And  then  he'd 
laugh.  Ho  used  to  make  a  point  of  saying 
such  things  where  the  thirty-third  degree 
Germans,  especially  army  men,  could  hear. 

Naturally  the  army  men  dot<>sted  him. 
Their  name  for  Iiim  was  "Cockney  Fritz" 
— they   made  no  bones  of   it,  either.     Of 


course  they'd  been  brought  up  to  hate  any- 
thing English.  He  wouldn't  smoke  a 
German-made  cigaret,  altho  you  could  get 
them  as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  His 
were  made  for  him  in  London.  So  were  his 
clothes  and  his  shoes,  and  everything  else  a 
man  of  his  taste  uses  that  could  be  made 
there.  I  know.  FeUx  came  by  any 
quantity  of  clothes  through  him,  of  course. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Felix  he  told  me  he 
had  enough  clothes  saved  up  to  last  him 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Yes,  sir — Fritz  loved  England 
used  to  slip  over  there  incognilo 
of  toner  than  the  public  ever  knew, 
take  Felix  along  and  they'd  see 
prize-fight,  or  attend  the  Henley  crew 
races,  or  some  other  sporting  event.  Thou 
they'd  do  a  show  and  London  by  lamp- 
light and  come  home  next  day.  Fritz 
used  to  say  again  and  again  that  he'd  love 
to  live  in  England. 


He 

a   lot 

He'd 

a   big 


TEN  MILITARY  COMMANDMENTS  OF 
MARSHAL  FOCH 


MARSHAL  FOCH  seems  to  be  a 
master  of  psychology  as  well  as  of 
strategy.  W'hile  playing  the  war-game  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  he  does  not  neglect  small 
details  ,which  help  to  promote  colossal 
success.  The  needs  of  the  rank  and  file 
are  always  in  his  mind  and  he  spurs  them 
to  bravery  and  endurance  like  the  fighting 
patriarchs  of  old.  At  anj'  rate,  he  was  im- 
bued with  some  of  the  spirit  of  Moses  when 
he  promulgated  ten  commandments  which 
have  proved  of  incalculable  worth  on  many 
hard-fought  battle-fields.  Trench  and  Camp 
quotes  these  inspiriting  laws  as  follows: 

1.  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  ready  and 
your  mouth  in  the  safety-notch,  for  it  is 
your  soldierly  duty  to  see  and  hear  clearly, 
but  as  a  rule  j'ou  should  be  heard  mainh-  in 
the  sentry  challenges  or  the  charging  cheer. 

2.  Obey  orders  first,  and,  if  still  alive, 
kick  afterward  if  you  have  been  \\Tonged. 

3.  Keep  your  arms  and  equipment  dean 
and  in  good  order;  treat  your  animals 
fairly  and  kindly  and  your  motor  or  other 
machine  as  tho  it  belonged  to  you  and  was 
the  only  one  in  the  world.  Do  not  waste 
your  ammunition,  j'our  gas,  your  food, 
yoiu"  time,  nor  your  opportunity. 

4.  Never  try  to  fire  an  emi>ty  gxm  nor 
at  an  empty  trench,  but  when  you  shoot, 
shoot  to  kill,  and  forgot  not  that  at  close 
quarters  a  bayonet  boats  a  bullet. 

5.  Tell  the  truth  squarely,  face  the  music, 
and  take  your  punishment  like  a  man; 
for  a  good  soldier  won't  lie,  he  doesn't 
sulk,  and  is  no  squoalor. 

6.  Be  merciful  to  tho  women  of  your  foe 
and  shame  them  not,  for  you  are  a  man: 
pity  and  sliiold  tho  children  in  your  captured 
territory,  for  you  wore  once  a  helpless  child. 

7.  Boar  in  mind  that  the  enemy  is  your 
enemy  and  the  enemy  of  humanity  until 
ho  is  killed  or  captured:  then  ho  is  your  dear 
brother  or  fellow  soldier  beaten  or  ashamed, 
whom  you  should  no  further  humiliate. 

8.  Do  your  best  to  keep  your  head 
clear  and  cool,  your  body  clean  and  com- 
fortable, and  your  feet  in  good  condition, 
for  you  think  with  your  head,  fight  with 
your  body,  and  march  with  your  feet. 

9.  Bo  of  good  cli(>er  and  high  courage; 
shirk  neither  work  nor  danger;  suffer  in 
silence,  and  clioer  the  comrades  at  your 
side  with  a  smile. 

10.  Dread  defeat,  but  not  wounds;  fear 
dishonor,  but  not  death,  and  die  game,  and 
whatever  the  task,  remember  tho  motto 
of  tho  divisioB,  "It  Shall  Bo  Done." 
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HE  eagerness,  everywhere,  to  secure  the  Cadillac  is 
not  solely  due  to  its  scarcity. 

There  is  also  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  hardiness 
of  the  Cadillac  and  its  consequent  economy. 

War  has  bred  in  America,  a  sober  habit  of  buying  things 
which  endure. 

In  that  respect,  of  course,  the  Cadillac — with  its  standard- 
ized construction — is  unique. 

This  has  been  splendidly  shown,  on  an  extended  and 
dramatic  scale,  in  the  terrific  wear  and  tear  of  war-service 
on  the  French  front. 

And  here  at  home,  it  is  proving  one  of  those  essential 
and  reliable  agencies  of  transportation  which  Americans 
have  learned  to  appreciate  so  keenly. 

They  have  always  valtied  the  Cadillac  as  a  magnificently 
smooth  and  steady  piece  of  motive-power. 

Now,  with  a  newly-»awakened  sense  of  conservmg  their 
resources,  they  look  upon  it  likewise  as  a  prudent  invest- 
ment of  uncommon  value. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CQMPANY    •    DETROIT,  MICH. 
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SEEING  THE  WAR  FROM  AN 
AMBULANCE 


AN  old  saw  has  it  that  the  road  to  the 
infernal  regions  is  easy  to  navigate; 
whoever  said  it  never  drove  an  ambulance 
bound  for  the  modern  inferno — the  battle- 
front.  A  letter  from  an  experienced  driver, 
just  to  hand,  says:  "Imagine  this:  a  pitch 
black  night,  no  lights,  a  road  full  of  holes, 
each  big  enough  to  swallow  a  wagon  and 
horses,  and  a  constant  stream  of  tumbfels, 
horses,  and  men.  Try  to  imagine  that  and 
then  see  me  plunging  into  that,  bound  to  go 
where  duty  calls.  When  I  get  home,  I  feel 
sure  I  can  tackle  any  machine,  day  or 
night,  on  any  road  in  the  U.  S.  A." 
Another  ambulance  -  driver,  Philip  Dana 
Orcutt,  tells  his  experiences  in  The  Red 
Cross  Magazine.  Mr.  Orcutt,  a  Boston  boy 
of  seventeen,  instead  of  going  to  Harvard, 
joined  the  American  Ambulance  Corps  in 
France;  under  military  and  draft  age,  yet 
he  has  managed  to  be  under  shell-fire  for 
four  months  at  Verdun.  The  story  is  writ- 
ten with  the  abandon  of  youth.    He  writes: 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  imcomfortable 
to  hear  as  the  near  whistle  of  a  shell.  The 
more  one  hears  the  sound  the  more  it  af- 
fects him.  There  is  something  in  the'^sharp 
whine  which  seems  to  create  despair  and 
induce  subconscious  melancholy.  There 
is  a  feehng  of  helplessness  and  powerless- 
ness  that  is  most  depressing.  The  thunder 
of  the  guns  or  the  crash  of  the  bursting 
shells  can  not  be  compared  with  the  sound 
of  this  approaching  menace.  It  is  as  if 
some  demon  from  the  depths  of  Hades 
were  hurthng  toward  you,  its  weird 
laughter  crying  out,  caUing  to  you  and 
chilhng  your  blood.  For  the  second  of  its 
passage  a  hush  falls  on  the  conversation, 
and  the  best  jokes  die  in  dry  throats.  But 
it  is  only  for  that  second,  and  instantly 
laughter  rings  out  again  at  some  jest. 
Speculations  or  comments  are  made  on  the 
])robable  or  observed  place  where  it  ex- 
])lod('(l,  and  all  is  the  same  except  for  that 
sul)conscious  tenseness  which,  for  the  most 
part  unrealized,  gi'ips  every  man  while  he 
goes  about  his  work. 

The  first  ordeal  by  fire  is  the  easiest.  It 
is  then  but  a  new  and  interesting  sensa- 
tion and  experience.  Later,  after  one  has 
seen  the  effect  and  had  some  close  calls, 
it  is  more  of  a  nervous  strain.  The  whine 
of  a  shell  is  very  high-pitched,  and  after  a 
time  the  sound  wears  distinctly  on  the 
nerves.  It  is  a  'curious  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  the  philosophy  developed,  the  longer  a 
man  has  been  under  shoU-fii'e  the  harder 
it  is  for  him  to  stand  it.  By  no  moans 
would  ho  think  of  showing  it,  but  he  would 
not  deny  the  fact.  It  is  only  the  phi- 
losophy and  callousness  developed  wliich 
kr<>p  the  men  from  lireaking  down,  and  in 
many  cases  the  strain  on  the  nerves 
becomes  so  great  that  men  do  collapse  under 
it.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  forms  of  so-called 
"shell-shock." 

The  author  feels  it  a  duty  to  pay  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  strctcher-bearer.s, 
whose  work  is  often  of  the  most  trying 
kind,  yet  demanding  courage  of  a  high 
order.     He  says: 

As  one  man  rrniarkod,  "Our  life  out  hero 

is  just  one hrnncardkr  aflcr  ano(lu>r." 

The     brancardicrs,     or     strctcb<.'r-l>earors, 


include  the  musicians — for  the  band  does 
not  play  at  the  front — the  exchanged 
prisoners  who  are  pledged  to  do  no  com- 
batant work,  and  others  who  volunteer  for 
or  are  assigned  to  this  work.  These  men 
are  in  the  front-line  trenches,  where  they, 
bandage  wounded  men  as  they  are  hit,  and 
carry  them  to  the  front  abri,  where  the 
major,  army  doctor,  gives  them  more  care- 
ful attention.  At  the  front  abri  are  other 
brancardicrs,  who  then  take  charge  of  these 
men  and  load  them  into  our  cars.  We 
arrive  at  the  hospital,  and  brancardicrs 
there  unload  the  ambulances  and  carry 
in  the  wounded.  Inside  the  hospital  other 
brancardicrs  nurse  the  wounded,  as  no 
women  nurses  are  allowed  in  the  triage 
hospitals. 

A  callous,  hardened,  dulled  class  of  men, 
absolutely  lacking  in  sentiment,  yet  doing  a 
noble  and  heroic  work.  Who  could  do 
their  work  without  becoming  callous — or 
insane?  We  curse  them  often  when  they 
put  a  man  in  the  car  upside  down  or  drop 
him,  but  we  forget  that  when  the  infantry 
goes  en  repos  the  brancardiers  stay  at  their 
posts,  going  out  into  No  Man's  Land 
every  hour  to  bring  in  a  countryman  or  an 
enemy.  When,  standing  by  the  car,  I 
see  two  brancardiers  carrying  a  man  up 
from  the  abri,  and,  after  noticing  that  both 
his  arms  are  broken,  one  in  two  places, 
that  both  legs  are  broken,  that  a  bloody 
bandage  covers  his  chest,  and  that  the 
white  band  around  his  head  is  staining 
red,  I  see  them  drop  him  when  a  shell 
screams  overhead,  I  curse  them.  But  I 
forget  that  for  the  past  two  nights,  with 
their  abri  filled  with  chlorin-gas,  these  same 
men  have  toiled  faithfully  in  suffocating 
gas-masks,  bringing  in  the  wounded,  caring 
for  them,  and  loading  them  on  our  cars. 
I  forget  that  these  men  have  probably  not 
had  an  hour's  consecutive  sleep  for  weeks, 
and  that  it  may  be  weeks  before  they  have 
again;  that  it  is  months  since  they  last 
saw  a  foot  of  dry  ground,  or  felt  that  for  a 
moment  they  were  free  of  the  ever-present 
expectation  of  sudden  death.  It  is  some- 
thing to  remember,  and  it  is  to  wonder 
rather  how  they  do  these  things  at  all  than 
why  they  seem  at  times  a  uttle  careless 
or  a  bit  tired. 

Would  the  brancardier  tell  you  this? 
When  he  sees  you  he  asks  after  your 
comrades.  He  takes  you  in  and  gives  you  a 
cigaret  and  some  pinard  in  a  battered  cup, 
and  tries  to  find  you  a  place  to  rest,  all  the 
time  teUing  you  cheerful  stories  and 
amusing  incidents. 

Concerning  the  night-driving,  the  writer 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  ambulancier 
develops  two  instincts.  The  first  is  that  in 
case  of  need  he  can  find  his  own,  or  some- 
body else's,  shelter  and  therein  vanish 
promptly.  The  second  is  the  something 
that  guides  one  in  the  utter  blackness  of 
Mio  night.  His  opinion  is  that  it  is  better 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  "inner  voice" 
rather  than  memorj\  Furthermore,  ho 
states  it  is  astonishing  how  few  cars  do 
tumble  into  holes,  or  get  off  the  track  in 
the  dark.  One  of  his  experiences  was  to 
drive  with  a  friend,  in  a  Fiat,  at  over 
fifty  miles  an  hour  in  pitch  darkness  and 
talvo  every  turn  safely.  Then  he  draws 
this  contrast: 

The  poilii  and  the  Tommy  are  vastly 
different.  Tho  Fn>nchniiin  works  himself 
up  into  a  fanatical  state  of  enthu.siasm, 
and  in  n  wild  burst  of  oxciliMiiont  dashes 
into  the  fray.     The    Englishman    finishes 


his  cigaret,  exchanges  a  joke  with  his 
"bunkie,"  and  coolly  goes  "over  the  top." 
Both  are  wonderful  fighters,  with  the  pro- 
foundest  admiration  for  each  other. 


LIVING  UNDER  BOLSHEVIK  SUPER- 
FREEDOM 


TO  live  in  Russia  while  there  was  a 
Czar  was  to  feel,  not  so  much  that  one 
was  walking  on  a  slumbering  volcano,  as 
to  have  an  uncanny  suspicion  that  all 
around  were  wild,  barbaric  forces  ready  to 
ravage  the  moment  the  leash  that  held 
them  snapt.  This  has  happened,  and  some- 
thing of  the  result  is  told  by  Mr.  Mewes,  of 
the  staff  of  the  London  Daily  Mirror,  as 
follows: 

I  have  just  arrived  in  England  from 
Petrograd,  where  I  have  been,  almost 
continuously,  since  1914. 

To  come  out  of  Russia  into  England 
to-day  is  to  emerge  at  a  bound  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  modern  times. 

Freedom  has  transformed  ordinary'  life 
in  Petrograd  something  in  this  way : 

It  is  a  day  toward  the  end  of  March,  1918, 
and  I  am  looking  from  my  window  into 
the  square  below. 

I  see  little  groups  of  soldiers — revolu- 
tionary soldiers — stopping  the  passers-by. 
I  imagine  they  are  examining  their 
documents. 

But  the  first  passer-by  is  remo\4ng  his 
overcoat.  The  second  is  sitting  on  the 
pavement  while  a  soldier  gently  but  firmly 
removes  his  boots.  A  lady  comes  round 
the  corner  in  a  fur  coat.  She  is  quickly 
relieved  of  it.  One  man  in  a  temper 
throws  all  he  has  in  his  pockets  out  on  to 
the  snow.  There  is  a  scramble  among 
the  soldiers. 

It  is  eight  o'clock,  and  as  I  have  only 
just  got  up  I  may  be  dreaming.  For 
corroboration  I  go  to  some  friends — Britisli 
officers — staying  in  the  house.  They  join 
me  and  we  see  the  "hold-up"  in  progress. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  sharp  crack.  Some 
one  is  shooting.  The  robber  band  takes 
to  its  heels.    This  is  the  reign  of  Freedom. 

Robberies  by  broad  daylight,  exorbitant 
prices,  the  daily  bread  allowance  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  per  person,  and  a  bread  mostly 
straw  and  water,  butter  forgotten,  restau- 
rants with  meager  dinners  at  thirty  rubles 
(S15).  Night  life  (apart  from  robbing)— 
there  is  none.  No  one  dares  go  out  at 
night.  The  theaters  begin  at  five  and  end 
at  7:30.  To  compensate  themselves  for 
the  vodka,  self-denial  ordinance  of  the 
beginning,  the  Red  Guards  go  about  on 
wine-smashing  forays  in  private  cellars. 
They  drink  what  they  can  and  destroy 
what  they  can't  drink. 

I  know  of  women  in  Petrograd  who  hav<e 
covered  up  their  diamonds  with  little  bits 
of  cloth  and  sewn  them  on  to  their  dresses 
in  the  form  of  rough  buttons  to  preserve 
them  from  the  common  pillage.  In  tho 
midst  of  the  universal  freedom  the  He- 
jMiblicans  nuist,  of  course,  be  free  to  annex 
whatever  they  take  a  fancy  to. 

Petrograd  is  in  a  state  of  famine.  The 
only  people  well  fed  there^are  the  swagger- 
ing German  officers.  Often  I  used  to  see 
poor,  ragged,  half-starved  Russian  soldiers, 
who  had  fought  and  suffered  in  the  war, 
slink  bj'  one  of  these  overbearing  supermen. 

And  the  bourgeoisie,  the  famed,  much- 
writtcn-about  I nlclligentsia — what  docs  it 
tliink?    What  is  it  doing? 

It  apparontly  doesn't  think.  And  it 
certainly  does  nothing.     The   Russian  is 
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War  Tested 

During  the  period  when 

American  Industry  was  doing 
everything  possible  to  aid  the  Gov- 
ernment in  successfully  carrying  on 
the  war,  Quaker  Tires  under  the 
most  trying  road  conditions  made 
good  in  the  severest  mileage  tests. 
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Put  One  Quaker  Tire  on  your  car 

This  is  the  only  sure  way  to  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction 
the  service  that  Quaker  Tires  will  give  you.  W^hen  you 
see  a  car  fully  equipped  with  Otakkr  Tires,  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  owner  first  tried  ONE  TIRE  and  found, 
by  comparison,  that  Quakers  are  '^iSIilcs  Cheaper." 

Adjustment  Guarantee— 5,ooo  Miles 

Quaker  Dealers  in  all  cities  and  large  towns.    It  will  pay  you  to  see  one  of  these  Dealers. 

QUAKER  CITY  RUBBER  COMPANY 

More  than  30  years  in  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Business 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  NEW  YORK 

629  Market  Street  182  West  Lake  Street  2\\  Wood  Street 


W  Murray  Street 
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Why  Pay  5c  Daily  for  Laundering  Collars? 


Wear  a  collar  that  requires 
collar  expense,  fuel,  labor  and 


Mark  X  before  subject  th»t  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  6-  Co. 

ADVERTISING!  DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


rhallense  Collars 

Fairfield  Robber  Cloth 

P)  ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

lodostrial  Dynamites 

Traiuparal  Sbeetmg 

BlastBg  Powder 

Py-ra-Pni  Rods  and  Tubes 

Farm  Eiplosires               . 

Sanitary  Wall  rinish 

Hmitint!  k  Trapshooting 

Town  and  Country  Paint 

Anesthesia  Ether 

VHrvbc  Vimuh 

Metal  Lae<Mr*                |i 

Flowlcolr  Enamel 

Py-ra-lin  Enamels 

1  Aniotide  Iron  Paint 

Refined  Fnsel  Oil 

1  Bridfcptit  Wood  Frnhhti 

Commercial  Acids 

, 

Auto  Euml 



AInt 

Rirnlitr  Top  Material 

PSpDeal  Bases 

1         1  Motor  Fabrilioid 

Tar  Distillates 

!  Craftsmaii  FibiSioM 

BMbc  Ptwders 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


no  upkeep !    Save  laundry  bills,  constant 
money.    Six  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars, 

at  a  total  cost  of  $2,  will  cut  $22  from 

your  year's  expenses. 

Challenge  Cleanahle  Collars 

(A  du  Pont  Product) 

are  nori'wilting,  can  be  cleaned  in  a  minute  and 
worn  immediately.  Neat,  stylish  and  dressy.  For 
business  or  pleasure.  Dull  linen  finish.  Made  in 
all  popular  styles  and  half  sizes.  35c  each  or 
$1.00  for  three.  At  most  dealers  or  check 
Challenge  Collars  in  the  coupon,  give  style  and 
size  desired  and  send  35c  for  sample. 

The  Arlington  Works 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

EL.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

725  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Canadian    Office   and  Factory:    Toronto,    Canada 


BUSINESS 


piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii<iiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiii\iiiiiiumiiii\^^ 

Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE: 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  6-  Coinp»ny,  Wilmington.  Del Explosives 

Du  Pom  Fabnkoid  Company,  NA^ilmingion.  Del Leather  SubMiiuics 

Du  Pom  Chemical  Works.  Equiiable  BIdg..  N.  Y Pyroxvim  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 

The  Arlington  Works,  ?25  Broadway.  N.  Y Ivory  Py  r»  linand  Cleanable  Collars 

Harrison  Works.  Philadelphia.  Pa Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dyestufh  Company.  Wilmington.  Del Coal  Tar  Dyes 
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half-oriental.  Oriental  fatalism  is  in  him. 
To-morrow  or  next  day — who  knows? — 
the  Germans  will  be  here  to  rescue  us  from 
"Freedom"!  The  Jnlelligenttiia  have  de- 
veloped an  inordinate  respect  for  the 
German. 

"And  meanwhile  we  are  not  goinfj  to 
continue  figliting  for  British  capitalism." 
A  phrase  I  h(!ard  half  a  d'ozen  times  a 
day  at  least!  While  our  dreamers  syiiij)a^ 
thize  with  them  they  speak  thus  of  us. 

For  the  rest  1  ask:  What  have  the 
InteUi(/ent>iia  class  in  Russia  done;  to 
prevent  their  country  from  being  sold 
body  and  soul  to  Germany?    Nothing! 

During  five  mouths  of  Bolshevism  1  have 
watched  tlu;  IntelUgenUia  swallow  every- 
thing that  Lenine,  Trotzky,  and  company 
have  oared  to  give  them. 

Their  safe-dej)osits  at  the  bank  have 
been  confiscated ;  manj'  are  without  money, 
or  means  of  earning  any.  Yet  with 
typical  Russian  apathy  theiy  just  wait. 
To-nujrrow!  Perhaps.  Or  perhaps  an- 
other day. 

So  it  goes  on,  and  our  nmnition.s,  our 
guns,  our  money,  our  effort,  are  annihilated 
— or  pass,  where  portable,  to  Germany. 

Heavy  British  guns  were  sold  to  Ger- 
many for  200  rubles  each.  One  Russian 
division  sold  their  artillery  to  the  Germans 
for  ;iO,00()  rubles  aiul  were  well  pleased. 
Our  own  guns  are  now  hammering  our  men 
on  the  West. 


THREE  -  THOUSAND  -  SIX  -  HUNDRED  - 
FOO'I'  FALL  MADE  HIS    NOSE    BLEED 


'T^llE  Uttle  black  pigs  in  the  field  below 
-'■  were  badly  frightened,  and  so  were  the 
mules,  but  the  chap  who  was  rushing  earth- 
ward from  the  sky  at  express-train  speed 
was  morti  amused  at  their  comical  scurry- 
ing about  than  alarmed  at  his  own  pros- 
pective collision  with  the  farm.  W^hen  he 
started  downward  he  took  to  his  parachufe, 
but  found  it  wasn't  working  that  day, 
so  he  cahnly  clambered  back  into  the 
basket  and  awaited  events.  He  wasn't 
kept  waiting  very  long,  either.  It  was 
John  Pfli(>ger,  the  nineteen-year-old  son 
of  Mr.  Paul  Pflieger,  cotton  merchant  of 
New  York,  training  in  the  Balloon  School 
at  Arcadia,  Cal.,  who  had  this  experience. 
He  droi)t  3, GOO  feet,  and,  altho  a  trifle 
jarn^d  and  sore,  virtually  escaped  without 
a  scratch..  Writing  to  his  parents  from  the 
hospital,  he  gives  a  cheerful  account  of  tliis 
great  fall.  Commerce  and  Finance  pub- 
lishes the  letter  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts: 

I  was  up  3,600  feet,  and  had  just  re- 
ported that  W\v  manometer  tube  was  out 
of  order,  so  1  was  a  litlh>  afraid  something 
might  happen  and  had  testi'd  my  hand- 
valv»s  wIm'u  suddenly  I  ht-ard  a  crackling 
noise.  1  h)oked  up;  the  rip  panel  had 
bursted  open  and  the  basket  was  swinging 
wildly  like  a  kiti>  without  a  tail.  1  knew 
that  under  such  circumstances  it  was 
all  right  to  jump.  1  hi>ard  tlu>  phone  ring, 
l)rol)ably  to  warn  me  of  the  danger,  then 
hfard  the  cable  break.  I  thought  that 
both  the  telephoui"-win>  ami  the  winch 
cable  had  bursted.  So  I  took  my  i)hone 
otV  and  both  pair  of  glasses  and  jumpi>d 
(the  au(Toid  registered  3.01X)  fei't  altitudeV 
Unluckily  my  parachute  ropes  got  tangliul 
uj)  in  th(>  map-board  hanging  outsiile 
of  the  basket,  and  the  parachute  did  not 


open.  I  was  hanging  below  the  basket, 
so  1  had  to  chin  my.self  up  and  crawl  bax-k 
in  the  basket.  This  was  quite  a  job;  the 
balloon  was  para<;huting  down,  losing 
much  gas  and  the  basket  swinging  wildly. 
When  I  was  rea<ly — (1  have  just  finished  an 
egg-nog — withcjut  a  kick— that  the  nurse 
was  kind  enough  to  bring  me; — when  I  was 
ready  to  jump,  a  second  time,  the  aneroid 
registered  1  ,(J(J(J  f(;<'t,  but  1  knew  from  th<- 
fn^e  ballooning  exjM'rience  that  a  ther- 
mometer of  that  kind  takes  some  time  to 
register  the  altitude  accurately,  and  that  I 
was  ijrobably  much  nearer  the  ground;  I 
a<ttually  knocked  on  it  with  my  forefinger 
and  the  needle  jumjx'd  to  about  800  feet. 
As  it  takes  quite  a  w  hile  for  a  jjarachute  to 
0|)en — and  I  might  have  got  tangled  up 
again,  moreover — the  balloon  did  not  ,se<'m 
to  be  coming  down  so  awfully  fast,  I  de<'ided 
1  was  as  .safe  in  the  basket  as  out.  I  came 
down  onfa  big  field.  I  was  up  .3fX)  feet 
and  saw  two  .Mexican  dagoes  chasing  their 
mule  team  that  had  l)roken  loose,  and  also  a 
lot  of  little  black  pigs  running,  scattered  in 
all  directions,  scared  to  death.  I  really 
was  chuckling,  because  I  was  not  scare<l  at 
all.  1  was  coming  down  like  in  a  free 
balloon  descent,  aiul  was  ready  to  land.  I 
did  land,  but  much  harder  than  1  expected 
to  and  I  was  knocked  off  my  feet  into  the 
bottom  of  the  basket.  1  might  ha\e 
fainted  for  a  second  or  two.  When  I  looked 
uj)  again  the  basket  was  on  its  side  and  I 
crawled  quickly  out,  expecting  the  basket 
to  be  dragged  on  the  ground  and  the  bal- 
loon to  be  caught  in  the  wind;  but  nothing 
happened;  all  the  gas  was  out,  and  had  l)een 
for  a  long  while,  so  they  told  me. 

First,  I  just  rested  on  my  l>ack  for  a 
couple  of  seconds,  a  Uttle  shaken  up  by  the 
"imi)act";  then,  seeing  that  I  was  not" 
dead  or  dying  (this  is  highly  humorous 
now,  but  was  not  so  much  at  the  time), 
I  felt  my  bloody  nose — not  broken;  then 
my  ankle,  which  was  either  broken  or 
simiined.  1  thought  that  in  eitlier  case  it 
would  swell  right  up,  and  took  my  legging 
off.  Then  the  two  farmers  came  running 
up.  I  told  tliem  to  i)hone  to  the  camp  and 
ask  for  an  ambulance  for  me.  They  both 
looked  very  excited,  as  if  they  had  been 
facing  a  spirit,  or  getting  the  dying  con- 
fession of  the  villain  in  the  story;  then, 
one  ran  and  started  grabbing  the  balloon 
in  his  arms,  and  the  other  ran  toward  the 
basket.  I  could  see  that  they  were 
either  too  bewildered  or  too  stupid  to 
understand.  I  called  them  ba<'k,  and  they 
helped  me  take  my  shoe  and  sock  off. 

Then  a  n'gular  procession  arriv»>d — first 
a  soldier  with  the  mule  team;  then  a 
couple  of  ladies  almost  crying  from  jo\- 
because  1  was  a  luunan  being  and  not  a 
corpse.  A  sailor,  who  was  in  the  car. 
and  the  soldier  carried  me  iqfo  th«'  two 
ladies'  car.  Then  a  captain  arriv«Hi  in  a 
side-car  at  about  seventy  miles  per  hour. 
And,  finaH,v,  a  big  Air  Servic*'  car  came; 
I  came  ])ack  in  it.  A  few  hundred  yards 
farther  I  met  th(>  end  of  that  cheerful 
funeral  procession;  a  few  cars  full  of 
soldiers  and  the  ambulance-car. 

1  have  had  already  nu)re  than  sixlv 
persons  in  my  room  from  tlu'  comnumd- 
ing  oflicer  down — and  they  all  U>ok«Hl  at 
jue  as  if  to  say:  "You  lucky  hi'rt).  you! 
Three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  and  nt>t 
a  scratch!" 

And  1  must  confess  I  am  a  lucky  dog. 
My  nose  and  lips  are  a  little  swollen,  my 
back  a  little  sore  from  the  shock,  and  my 
right  ankle  brui.sed  ami  a  littU>  swollen; 
but  I  11  be  as  fit  sis  ever  next  Monday,  and 
n>ady  to  take  m.\  last  tliglit  over  a*rain. 

What  actually  happen»>»l  is  that  the 
whole    balloon     ripped     oi>eu,     and     Ihoy 


started  liauling  nie  down  at  once  as  fast  as 
they  cx>uid.  The  balloon  spread  oj>en  and 
then  <^jllaps«*d,  and  so  on  all  the  way  down 
this  explains  my  rapid  fall  during  the  LiKt 
I.jO  f«Mit.  Part  of  the  ball(x>n  (a  ver\-  sniall 
I)art;  burn«MJ  ujj,  either  due  to  friction  of 
the  winch  <able  against  the  bag  during 
the  time  of  hauling  down  or  the  a/.'tion  uf 
tile  hirh  -  tension  cableK  over  which  I 
dragged. 


HUNTED  THREE   DA-iS.    /  .BO\T  SUR- 
RENDERS TO  A  MERE  DKH'ILK 


T  T  OW  completely  the  deadly  dept-h 
■*•  *-  cluirges  used  by  the  Allied  iui\  ies 
shattered  the  ujorale  of  sul>manne  crews 
is  succinctly  put  by  Alexander  Hurd  in 
The  Illustrated  lAtudou  S'cus.    He  writes: 

What   may   rank   as   one   of   the   most 

curious  incidents  of  tlie  war  waged  on  the 
enemy  submarine^  o<curn^J,  when  a  (ier- 
man  f '-boat  voluntarily  surreDdered  to  a 
;  lightly  armed  British  drifter.  That  jKtints 
to  a  remarkal)le  change  in  <M)nditions  at  sea. 
When  the  ixjlicy  of  j)iracv  was  first  a<lopt4'd 
by  the  Germans  their  submarines  '  ' 
things  very  much  their  own  way,  U  <  . 
few  merchant  ships  were  armed  and  \\\v 
Navy  was  short  of  small  craft.  For  some 
time  the  Germans  were  able  Ut  .send  to  s«'a 
a  large  nund>er  of  f-boats,  and  the  ofTieers 
and  men  of  those  vessels  rather  enjo\<-<l 
the  pursuit  of  what  they  regarded  »»  a 
si>ort  which  was  then  associated  with  little 
danger. 

But  the  conditions  at  .sea  chang«Hl  some 
months  ago.  InsU^ad  of  being  the  hunt/^r'^, 
the  submarines  were  quite  as  uft^en  the 
hunted: 

Not  only  is  the  numlKT  of  small  craft 
Iwing  rapidly  increa.-^-d,  but  the  ingenuity 
of  the  .\llied  navies,  and  conspi<-ui>u.sly  the 
ingenuity  of  the  British  Na\y,  is  finding 
expression  in  a  \ariety  of  ingenious  dt»- 
vices.  Considerable  succ«!ss  has  att4-nded 
the  recent  mining  jMilicy:  the  hydrophone, 
which  enables  the  movements  of  a  sul>- 
merged  submarine  to  be  heard,  has  been 
successfully  (hxt-lojH'd,  and  what  .in 
descrilx'<i  as  "depth  chargi-s'  are  Ixin;: 
used  with  increasing  results. 

Recently  a  lightly  armed  British  drifter 
had  an  enemy  submarine  und«*r  gun-lire, 
and,  doubtless  nmch  to  the  drift«T's  sur- 
prize, the  commanding  ofTictr  of  the 
submarine  indieat»>d  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions wished  to  surrender.  The  |»«»si- 
tion  of  the  British  skipp«>r  wa-s  an  end>ar- 
ra.ssing  one.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  e\er 
<M'<'urre<l  before  -one  of  the  most  jM'rf«"<tl.\ 
de\ t'lo|H'd  war-ships  of  her  particular  t \  jk' 
surr»'ndering  to  such  an  opponent.  The 
captain  of  the  drifter  qui<-kly  det.  ' 

that  he  couhl  not  n-fus*'  the  surnii'. 

he  took  prt^autions  a^rainst  foul  play.  This 
particular  submarine  had  Ihhu  hunt^tl 
|H'rsist4'ntl\  for  s«\«'nty-two  hours,  and 
during  that   }>«'riod  no  fewer  than  thirty- 

Ww  depth  il  '  :i<l  Ixi'Il     !  ' 

«'a<'h    one    I'l  ^'    a    t«r  i 

The    ner\«'   »>f    the   oflicers   and   men   wa» 

thus  broken. 

What,  it  may  W  a,sked,  is  a  depth 
charge?  1 1  is  one  of  the  most  d«>adly 
wt'aiMins  employed.  It  consist*  i»f  a  kin«l 
of  mine  whi<'h  is  fitt4.Hi  with  a  hydrost.ntie 
val\e;    as   the  depth   chajv 

water    the    pn«sure    increa> 

suflicient  to  operate  the  valve,  and  then 

the    depth    ohargt"    • 

e(T«>ct.     i)f  cours*-,  i 

charge  can  be  set  to  practically  aaj  depth. 
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as  circumstances  may  decide.  Some  day 
w«  may  learn  first-hand  from  the  Germans 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  submerged  in  the 
water  when  these  devastating  explosions 
occur  one  after  another  around  a  sub- 
marine. The  crew  must  realize  that  at 
any  moment  the  frail  hull  of  the  submarine 
may  be  pierced;  in  that  case  death  under 
the  most  agonizing  circumstances  is  their 
fate.  

NON-CATHOLIC  AMERICAN  SOLDIER 
SLEEPS  IN  CONSECRATED  GROUND 


IT  could  not  have  happened  anywhere 
except  in  France,  this  heart-catching 
little  incident  of  the  solution  found  by  an 
old  French  cure  for  the  problem  of  burying 
a  non-Catholic  American  soldier.  The 
whole  village  had  loved  the  Americain,  the 
whole  village  wished  to  do  him  honor,  but 
he  was  not  of  the  true  faith,  so  how  could 
he  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground? 

French  chivalry  struggled  with  French 
veneration  for  old  religious  customs,  and 
the  outcome  is  as  piu-e  and  delicate  a  little 
idyll  as  ever  got  into  a  French  story- 
teller's masterpiece.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
carries  the  following  i*eport  of  it: 

A  very  sick  young  American  soldier  left  a 
truck-train  in  a  little  village  in  the  Vosges, 
thinking  he  would  be  all  right  in  a  couple  of 
daj's.  He  was  the  first  Yank  with  whom 
the  villagers  had  come  in  close  contact,  and 
everybody  laid  themselves  out  to  minister 
to  him. 

The  village  curi,  a  kindly  soul,  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  boy.  The  priest's 
whole;  human  life  was  embraced  in  the 
j)hrase,  "Pour  la  France."  So,  for  the  sick 
doughboy  he  brought  knickknaeks  and 
sweetmeats.  The  Yank  could  not  talk 
French  and  the  cure  could  not  talk  English, 
but  they  managed  to  make  each  other  un- 
d<'rstood  admirablj'. 

The  boy  continued  to  grow  worse,  and 
oiu;  morning  he  died  as  the  cure  was  holding 
his  hands.  The  villagers  brought  great 
wreaths  of  wild  flowers  which  filled  the 
little  room  of  the  curi's  hillside  home. 
The  mourning  for  the  unknoA\n  American 
seemed  to  touch  each  of  the  little  homes. 

Then  perhaps  the  biggest  dogmatic 
problem  of  the  gentle  priest's  life  stared 
him  in  the  face.  Where  could  he  dig  the 
gra\i'?  The  boy  was  not  a  Catholic,  and 
no  one  ever  had  been  buried  in  the  village 
cemetery  who  was  not  a  Catholic. 

The  cemetery  ran  along  the  priest's 
garden,  separated  by  a  Ihin  stone  wall. 
The  villagtTS  were  wond(^ring,  too,  where 
the  grave  could  be  made  when  they  beheld 
(he  cure  spading  tip  the  eartli  in  his  gai'den 
as  close  to  the  little  stone  \\all  as  he  could 
get.  The  boy  had  died  " Poitr  In  France," 
and  should  be  i)ut  as  near  th(>  lioly  gi'ound 
as  the  venerable  man  could  (!<•  it. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  villagers 
gathered  in  the  garden,  and  with  wet 
faces  consecrated,  as  best  they  could,  tiie 
resting-i)laee  of  the  non-(^atholic.  One 
great  wTeath  of  wild  flowers  covering  the 
grave  had  worked  in  it  in  purple  blooms 
the  words  "  I'our  la  France." 

A  rude  wooden  cross  was  erected.  The 
curi  was  still  troubled  because  the  boy 
w;\s  not  in  holy  ground,  but  he  told  "the 
\  illagiTS  he  had  done  his  best.  Then  the 
\illagers  a  few  mornings  after  that  saw  a 
large  liol(>  in  the  priest's  garden-wall,  right 
beside  t lie  grave  of  the  American  soldier. 

Some  surmised  that  the  priest  himself 
had  toru  down  the  wall  during  the  night. 


Anyway,  no  wall  now  stands  between  the 
grave  of  the  doughboy  and  the  holy  ground, 
and  the  grave  always  is  co\  ered  with  wild 
flowers  and  the  little  beadwork  designs  so 
common  to  French  Catholic  cemeteries. 

It  is  further  surmised  that  if  the  cure 
does  mend  his  garden-wall,  it  will  have  a 
jog  in  it  running  out  into  the  garden  and 
around  the  mound  of  earth  on  which  always 
are  kept  fresh  blooms  which  spell  the  words 
"Pour  la  France." 


WHAT  A  SOLDIER  LEARNED  WHEN 
HE  WAS  BLIND 


BLINDNESS,  black  night,  shut  out  from 
a  beautiful  world,  surely  that  is  a 
heart-breaking,  hopeless  condition?  Not 
a  bit  of  it,  said  a  sturdy  young  Anzac. 
Sightles?,  he  still  felt  he  could  aid  his 
country,  and  with  the  wonderful  spirit 
which  reigns  in  that  far-off  land  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  he  was  a  gallant  soldier  in 
our  fight  for  freedom.  His  story  is  one 
of  hope,  faith,  and  grit.  This  is  it  as  told 
in  The  New  Success: 

This  is  the  message  of  Signaler  Tom 
Skeyhill,  the  young  Australian  soldier- 
poet  who  was  wounded  in  Gallipoli  in 
1916,  when  his  company  made  a  brilliant 
charge  against  the  Turks.  As  a  result  of 
shell-shock  Skeyhill  became  totally  blind. 
No  hope  was  held  out  by  the  world's  most 
famous  eye  speciahst  in  Europe  that  he 
would  ever  regain  his  eyesight.  Gradu- 
ally he  regained  his  health  and  strength, 
iiut  day  was  everlasting  night  to  him. 

But  this  young  Anzac  was  not  made 
of  the  stuff  that  admits  defeat.  Sightless, 
he  could  still  see  that  his  country  needed 
him,  and  his  country  meant  the  allied 
forces  of  the  world  fighting  for  democraej-, 
for  right,  freedom,  and  justice. 

Truly  there  is  no  black  night  for  the 
soldier  who  has  the  spirit-lamp  of  a  great 
resolution  to  light  him  on  his  way! 

Somewhere  in  the  ranks  Tom  Skeyhill 
knew  he  still  could  help,  and  he  found  that 
place.  The  flaming  sword  of  his  spirit 
could  still  lead  hosts  against  Germany,  and 
he  could  still  signal  victory,  tho  he  might 
not  see  the  flag  he  so  proudly  leapt  to  serve 
when  his  country  entered  the  war  against 
the  Hun  in  1914. 

The  lecture  platform  would  be  his  post 
henceforth  if  the  battle-field  w(>re  denied 
him.  Accordingly,  Tom  Skeyhill  has  told 
his  simple  and  eloquent  story  whenever 
and  wherever  there  was  an  audience  to 
listen.  "Germany  must  be  beaten"  was 
the  messiigc  ho  set  forth  to  spread.  And 
those  who  heard  the  blind  .soldier  were 
thrilhcl  and  insjiired  and  made  to  feel  as 
he  felt,  that  one  pair  of  perfectly  good  and 
desirable  eyes  were  little  enough  to  give  for 
one's  country. 

Then — it  was  in  May,  lOlS — he  regained 
his  eyesight  in  Washington!  It  came  about 
almost  as  simply  as  one  of  the  Tuiraeles  in 
tlu>  Bible.  He  had  been  told  that  every- 
thing known  to  medical  science  had  been 
done  for  his  eyes.  MayV)e  so.  but  when  he 
heard  of  a  do<'tor  who  ho|H>d  he  could  help 
him,  Skeyhill  agi'ceably  submitted  to  an- 
other exjieriment.  There  might  be  some- 
thing in  it,  and  he  needed  his  eyes. 

Sk(>yhill  went  to  the  Garfield  Hospital, 
still  sightless,  and  lo,  the  miracle!  He  came 
out  a  "few  hours  later,  seeing! 

Visualize  a  young  crusader,  a  knight 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  you  have  some  idea 
of  the  spirituality  of  this  soldier's  face. 
He  is  all  EugUshmau  in  his  bloud  coloring, 


in  his  bonny,  blue  eyes,  but  all  colonial, 
thoroughly  Australian  in  his  lean,  steel- 
like muscles  and  fleshless  sinew. 

But  it  is  best  to  let  the  young  fellow 
tell  his  own  story.  Meanwhile  be  it  re- 
marked that  a  man  who  can  learn  that 
folks  are  neighborly  when  he  is  blind,  and 
can  talk  about  the  white  hospital- wall, 
the  first  thing  he  saw  when  sight  came 
back,  as  a  subject  for  an  epic  poem,  is  the 
sort  of  man  worth  reading  about,  carefully. 
Now  for  the  yarn: 

"The  battle  in  which  I  was  blinded  was 
fought  on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  Dec(>m- 
ber  8,  191G.  We  were  charging  up  a  steep 
decUvity  when  there  was  an  awfvd,  world- 
rocking  explosion,  and  I,  among  others, 
staggered  back  and  fell  to  the  ground.  I 
was  unconscious  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
.came  a  sense  of  returning  consciousness, 
which  was  foUawed  by  the  dread  realization 
that  tho  still  alive  I  was  blind. 

"Some  philosopher  has  said  'happiness 
is  the  cessation  of  unhappiness.'  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this,  one  who  has 
gone  through  the  miU  feels.  It  takes 
blindness  or  some  such  tragedy  as  the  loss 
of  communication  with  the  good  old  world 
around  and  about  us  to  make  us  realize 
the  every-day  blessedness  of  hfe  and  hmb 
and  sight. 

"When  I  lost  my  sight  I  came  to  have  a 
new  realization  of  the  neighborhness  of 
people.  I  never  realized  the  great  throb- 
bing heart  of  the  world  until  I  stood  in  the 
night  waiting  for  a  friendly  hand  to  guide 
me.  And  that  friendly  hand  was  never 
lacking. 

"Then  came  my  hospital  experience. 
At  first  1  could  see  only  pin-pricks  of  light ," 
he  begins,  "but  those  flashes  were  like  a 
wireless  message  of  hope  on  a  battle-field. 
A  message  that  help  is  on  the  way  to  the 
rescue." 

Signaler  Skeyhill  knows  how  to  put 
things  in  terms  of  battle,  for  he  has  sent 
and  received  those  mes.sages  that  give 
back  hfe  and  hope  to  hold  on,  to  endure 
even  the  unendurable  if  rescue  is  in  sight. 

"Then  waves  of  gratitude  seemed  to  en- 
gulf me,"  he  continues.  "To  have  my 
sight  again  was  happiness  greater  than  1 
felt  I  could  bear.  Joy  doesn't  kill.  1  can 
testify  to  that.  For  my  heart  beat  on 
steadily  even  while  the  light  grew  clearer 
about  me. 

"BaiTie  once  declared  that  no  one  should 
try  to  write  who  couldn't  write  an  inter- 
esting story  about  a  hole  in  a  wall.  Well, 
1  want  to  say  that  a  bare  white  hospital- 
wall  will  always  stand  out  in  my  memory 
as  the  most  beautiful  object  in  the  world. 
For  that  wall  was  the  first  thing  I  saw  when 
my  sight  was  restored.  'An  interesting 
story.'  Why  that  wall  is  worthy  of  an 
epic  poem! 

"My  one  ambition  now  is  to  complete 
mj"  lecture  arrangements  and  get  back  into 
action,  where  every  able-bodied  man  should 
be.  There  is  a  battle-line  in  France  that 
needs  strengthening,  and  it  is  there  1  want 
to  be,  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  gallant  American  lads,  the  bra\e 
French,  the  indomitable  British,  the  fine 
Italians,  and  the  men  of  Canada  and 
Australia  whose  dash  and  daring  ha-v^ 
won  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Huns,  who  haven't  got 
the  physical  or  moral  courage  to  face  us, 
man  to  man.  in  the  open  field. 

"When  I  became  certain  that  the  return 
of  my  sight  was  not  a  cruel  dream,  and  that 
henceforth  I  should  be  able  to  look  upon 
the   faces   of   my    friends   and    view    the 
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ATWATER    KENT     Scientific    Ignition    is 
^  manufactured  in  an  environment  calculated 
to  encourage  ideal  production. 

Every  mechanical  operation  is       Every  executive  appreciates  his 


produced  by  automatic  equip- 
ment of  special  design.  Two 
similar  parts  will  not  vary  a 
fraction  of  a  thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  any  essential  dimen- 
sion. 

Every  worker  is  imbued  with  a 
spirit-of-quality  ideal. 


specialized  responsibility  in  the 
production  of  a  perfected  igni- 
tion system. 

Your  Atwater  Kent  System 
has  the  unqualified  guarantee 
of  excellence  of  manufacture 
and  perfection  of  perform- 
ance. 
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Ask  yourself  what  it 
costs  per  mile 

"You're  about  to  buy  a  new  tire — 

haven't    decided    which    kind  yet  — 

won^t    know    for     sure    until  you've 
reasoned  it  out  like  this: 

'  That  so-cilled  standard  tire  I've 
been  thinking  of  offers  me  3,500 
miles  for  ^53.25.  But  by  paying 
only  ^13.95  more,  I'll  get  6,000 
miles  from  a  Hood  Extra  Ply. 

*  Let  me  see.  Comparing -the  two 
on  a  strictly  mileage  basis,  the 
Hood  costs  me  ^24.00  less  than 
the  other.' 

"And  after  all,  isn't  it  mile- 
age that  you  want  —  the 
most    miles    of   good 
service   for  every 
dollar    a    tire 
costs  ? 

Put  on  a  Hood  to-day 
Forget  it  for  a   year 


?" 


HOOD 

'^    EXTRA     \^ 


TIRES 


You  can  buy 
HOOD  TIRES 
at   this   sign 


Aik   the    Hood  Dejier  /or 

proof.     And  write  to  lit  for 

free  booklet.  "  The  H'Ay  of  the  Extrj  Ply.  " 

It  telli  nt'hat  you  ii'jnt  to  know  ahout  tire<. 


HOOD  TIRE  CO.,  INC. 

21  Nichols  Avenue 

WATERTOWN    .    MASS. 
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world  as  I  did  when,  a  light-hearted  boy, 
I  sprang  to  the  colors  in  defense  of  the 
Empire  menaced  by  the  Hun,  I  c(juld  not 
help  stopping  for  a  brief  moinent  and 
offering  a  silent  prayer  of  thankfulness. 
No  man  who  has  not  experienced  tlie  shock 
entailed  in  the  loss  of  his  sight  can  ap- 
preciate in  the  remotest  degree  the  feelings 
which  surge  through  me  now  that  1  am 
again  in  a  land  of  light,  and  1  know  that  1 
can  go  on  as  other  men." 


ELECTRICITY  BRINGS  LIGHT  AND 
NEWS  TO  AMERICAN  ESKIMOS 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  especially  needed 
in  the  long  arctic  nights,  and  equally 
important  light  on  the  rest  of  the  world's 
doings  arc  being  suj)plied  to  one  of  Uii'-le 
Sam's  Kskimo  settleuients,  says  a  writer 
in  Tlic  liskiino,  a  magazine  published  uj) 
at  Nome,  Alaska,  for  the  Eskimos.  Th<! 
writer,  Dclbert  Replogie,  is  a  teacher  and 
wireless  operator  at  Noorvik.  He  directed 
th<!  installation  of  the  electric  i)huit  whose 
effects  he  describes: 

It  seems  strange  to  drive  out  t)f  the 
darkness  of  an  ai'ctic  night  into  the  electric 
blaze  of  the  lights  of  tiie  Kskimo  \illage  of 
Noorvik  on  the  Kobuk.  The  lights  stream 
from  tlie  houses,  goveriuneut  buildings, 
and  street. 

One  has  to  live  in  Noorvik  to  find 
how  umch  the  lights  mean  to  the  people. 
Some  of  tlie  good  results  are  the  following: 

There  is  less  eye-strain.  Many  an 
Jiged  Kskimo  woman  whose  eyes  used  to 
become  wearied  has  been  able  to  continue 
sewing  by  the  soft,  sure  glow  of  the  INlazda 
lami)  installed  in  her  home.  A  decided 
home  i)rido  and  more  cleanliness  ha\e 
<'onie  witli  the  mnv  light.  And  the  peojile 
now  have  regular  hours  of  sleep,  since  all 
the  lights  are  turned  oif  at  1):30,  thus  caus- 
ing people  to  rise  earlier  and  use  more 
daylight  in  the  winter. 

All  this  has  come  without  any  Jinancial 
expense  to  the  peo])le.  The  twenty 
families  having  lights  ilid  the  work  on  the 
buildings  for  the  light  plant  and  th«> 
general  village  improvement.  But  the 
present  two-kilowatt  dynamo  is  too  snutU 
for  the  demand  and  the  a  illage  has  already 
subscribed  $240,  with  the  prospect  of  more, 
with  which  to  buy  a  larger  niachine. 

In  counectiou  with  the  local  plant  tlic 
Cloverumeut  has  established  a  wireless  s<"t, 
and  now  we  can  keep  in  touch  with  tlm 
Nome  radio,  and  through  it  with  Mr.  Loop 
(in  charge  of  the  Alaskan  Di\ision  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Seattle)  and  Mr.  Shields  (Superintendent 
of  the  Northwest  District  at  Nome). 

Through  the  Noorvik  wireless  the 
Bureau  of  Education  quickly  reaches 
the  other  villages  in  our  jiart  of  the  north- 
western district.  'J'liree  times  a  week  we 
relay  messages  to  Selawik,  where  a  re- 
ceiving station  was  built  by  Frank  .Tones. 
The  towns  of  Noatak,  Kotzelnie,  and 
Shungnak  can  be  reached  by  messetiger. 
Through  this  station  our  department  has 
been  able  to  extend  its  courtesy  to  the 
Eskimo  friend,  the  revenue  cutter  Hear: 
to  the  Post-olTfice,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Every  day  the  daily  news  of  the  world 
comes  to  our  wireless  station.  We  make 
copies  of  the  news  bulh>tins  for  our  own 
]ioople  and  for  tlie  surrounding  \  illages. 
The  news  is  always  read  at  the  morning 
exercises  of  the  Noorvik  .school.  It  tells 
them    of    world    invents    ai\d    makes    the 
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children  interested  in  geography.  They  sec 
the  bigness  of  things.  And  the  daily  n<'ws 
has  awakened  the  whole  village  to  the 
meaning  of  the  United  States,  its  r>eople 
and  Government.  Form«'rly  the  Gov(;rn- 
ment  was  only  Mr.  Looj),  Mr.  Shields,  and 
the  local  teachers;  now  the  Government 
means  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
IH'oplc  and  something  men  are  living  and 
dying  for. 

The  Noor\ik  people  have  fittingly 
cxprest  their  api)reciation  to  Mr.  I^fjoj) 
for  the  lights  and  wireless,  and  tlx-y  are 
hoping  that  the  people  of  other  villages 
may  soon  know  the  advantages  of  thesij 
latest  gifts  of  the  Government  of  the 
Ijcople.  » 

THE   BITER    BIT   \tHEN   HUNS  STEAL 
KAISERS  "DU'I'CH  ME'I'AL  '  PRIZES 

A  \  THAT  a  <lelicious  bit  of  irony  when 
*  *  tlu'  Huns  stole  a  gorgeous  troj)hy 
from  a  Belgian  linn,  laid  it  at  the  feet  of 
the  All-Highest,  with  much  pomj)  and 
solemnity,  an<l  then  found  out  that  it  was 
a  prize  given  by  the  All-Highest  an<l  so 
wasn't  gold  at  all,  but  just  plain  counter- 
fiit,  spurious,  worthless  "Dutch  metal.'' 
The  bells  of  Potsdam  diilu't  ring  o\er  that 
\iclor\',  nor  did  a  spiM-ial  cotnmuniqitv 
announce  the  triumidi  to  a  waiting  world; 
in  fact,  it  was  sho\'ed  into  a  cui)l)oard  where 
the  other  Hohenzolhrn  skeUtons  abide. 
The  New  York  Ercninij  .S(///  makes  merry 
over  the  situation  and  is  naughty  enough 
to  recall  other  examples  of  Iluuuish  honor 
as  follows: 

There  is  a  ([ueer  corollarj'  to  the  revela- 
tions recently  made  in  New  York  that  the 
troi)hy  otTered  b\-  the  Kaiser  as  a  prize 
for  the  transatlantic  yacht  race.  Aalued 
at  some  ten  or  iifteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
won  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  \\as  inenly  composed  of  jx'wter.  or 
.some  other  })ase  metal,  gilt,  and  worth 
at  the  most  thirty-five  dollars. 

It  seems  that  in  1007  Emjuror  William 
organized  an  international  automobile  race 
on  the  Tauuus  cours*-,  which  was  guarded 
throughout  by  soldiers  of  his  army,  the 
first  prize  being  a  massive  gold  cui>,  im- 
pressive more  by  reason  of  its  size  and 
weight  than  by  its  eh'gance.  Naturally, 
the  Imperial  Crown  and  the  initial  letter 
"W"  figured  on  it,  not  modestly,  but 
monstrously.  In  tln'  race  there  was  a 
l)reliminary  heat  with  ninety-two  starters, 
and  a  fiiud  heal,  with  forty  starters,  at 
which  Kmperor  William  and  most  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns  of  Germany  were 
present . 

The.celebrati'd  Italian  driver,  Nazzaro, 
then  in  the  employ  of  th(>  Kiat  Company, 
won  the  race  with  a  Fiat  ear.  and  became 
the  posses.sor  of  tin-  trojihy.  valued  at 
somewhere  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  Nazzan>  being  entitled 
by  I  lie  terms  of  his  contract  witii  hi.s  com- 
pany to  all  trophies,  the  Fiat  concern  pur- 
chased th«>  Kaiser's  cuji  from  him  at  its 
oHiciallv  proclaime«l  \aluc.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fiat  show-nnmis  at  Turin 
and  insured  for  .^.^O.OtK). 

Not  long  ago  the  Fiat  Company  «hvid«Hj 
to  otTer  the  troph>  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment as  a  war-gift,  much  in- the  same  w.ny 
a.*!  Mr.  Marshall,  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  otTcred  his  transatlantic  race  imix^rial 
championship  cup  to  the  American  Red 
Cross.  On  itj«  being  sent  fo  the  Italian 
Mint   it   was  ininKnliatelv  disooveriMl  that 
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the  trophy  won  by  Nazzaro,  (hat  liiwl  for 

eleven  \ears  be^-n  '      ,  Jm  of  gold, 

and   therefore  of  c.,  \alue.   was 

mi.Tely  of  base  metal,  gilt,  and  worlhI«i»s 

as  intrinhically  as  it  had  al  '  "      ■. 

an  artistic  jxjint  of  view.     . 

was   aonouDcf^I    from    the    Royal    ItaJiau 

Mint,    the    P'iat    Comi)any    r<  ' 

session  of  the  cup  an<l  turned  ii. 

of   its   originally    cstinuit«Kl    value    to    lli« 

war-fund  of  the  Italian  Treasury. 

If  the  first  jiriz*'  was  a  sham,  the  woond 
one  was  naturally  no  belt<.'r,  but  io  thih 
ease  the  laugh  was  on  the  Imj>erial  cou- 
fidence-iuan  himself: 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Rf«ond  prizes 
in  this  Taunus  inteniational  cliani;  i 

motor-race  of  1007,  which  was  ui.  -  :    :„> 
immediate   direction   of   I*rince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  was  won  by  a  Belgian  an' 
firm,   wliich   puridjas<<l  from   its  <;  ,r 

the  Kaise-r'b  i>e<.'uud  jirizi-,  a  cup  allef;c<i 
to  be  of  gold.  One  (»f  the  first  things 
that  the  Germans  did  when  the\  iuvade<l 
Belgium  in  August  and  Sepl4'mlKT  of  1011 
was  to  jtlunder  the  faetories  of  this  jiar- 
tif'ular  automoliile  con<'<Tn  of  every  vestjgi 
of  their  contents,  machinerv,  tires,  etc., 
h'a\  ing  nothing  but  the  bare  walls.  Among 
the  lo<jl  thus  carried  off  to  Germany  was 
the  Kaiser's  MM-ond  prize  at  the  Tauniis 
international  race;  au«l  Kin«'c  it  has  Imh'h 
restore<l  to  the  \'ahrlau'i  it  has  Ih^u 
jirudently  relegated  to  oblivion. 

Thanks  to  EmiK-ror  William's  trophi<'S, 
awarded  as  |>rizi«  in  transatlantic  yacht 
ra<'es  and  in  international  motor  tourna- 
ments, and  alleged  to  be  of  gold,  we  now 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  what  ib 
known  in  trade  as  "Dutch  metal." 


WHEN  AND  VHERE  SHLRxMAN  SAID  II 


OUT  of  the  moil  and  wi-lt^T  of  war,  in 
all  ages,  strong  an<l  unforgrtable 
expressions  have  Ixt-n  evohed.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  circumstances  of  their 
birth  are  known.  How  Sherman's  came 
into  being  is  ri'lated  in  Evcrybiniya  Maga- 
zine in  this  >vis<*:    - 

You    and    I    and    the   vaude\ille   art 
and   the  poj)ular-song  <'omiMisers  and     !• 
after-dinner  sjM*akers  and  the  eontributors 
to  the  funny  magjizines  ha\e  be«  r 
for  years  and  years  that  General  ."^ 
sjiid  it. 

"War  is  Ibll." 

li«fore  his  <Icath  the  General  triixl  to 
recall  the  when  and  when*  of  his  famous 
epigram,  an<l  «'ven  institut4>d  a  search  in 
1801  of  his  n-iHinls  and  newsi»apers,  with- 
out finding  any  evidence  that  would 
establish  the  matter. 

Now  comes  John  KoonK>ck.  of  Harlan. 
Iowa,  to  solve  ll  Mr.  K 

who  has  be<'n  t!  .magcr  ■  ;• 

in  Harlan  for  twenty-four  years,  is  an  old 
soldier. 

"It  was  in  'G3,  a/tor  the  hatUr  of 
Vick.sburg."  says  Veforan  Kot>lb«'k. 
"General  Sherman  was  comniandit  '  -'i 
the  infantrv  and  cavalry  of  \\\v  '< 
Department,  .\t  that  i»articular  time  the 
.\rmy  w.hs  .'---; mi:  the  River  Pearl  :■>' 
.lackson.  M  i,  nn  a  i>onto«in  bn 

Cen«>ral  Sheritian  sat   im  1 

water's    «Mlg«>    in    deoi>    nn 

infantry  had  rr«wv«8ed.     Just  as  the  o»\:^ 
headed  by  (tencral  Winslow .  of  ''' 

Iowa    Cavjdry   (I   was    his    ai<!'  ,    . 

slArtt^l  across  the  bridir**.  Gonoml  Sherman 
suddenlv    broke    his    silent^-    with    the    n- 
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mark,  'War  is  Hell,  boys.'  He  called  it  out 
to  us  in  a  loud  voice.  I  was  in  the  head- 
line with  General  Winslow,  so  I  heard  him 
very  clearly.  We  were  going  after  General 
Johnson,  of  the  Confederate  Army,  whom 
wo  had  driven  across  the  river.  The 
"realization  that  war  is  hell  seemed  to  have 
cotne  over  the  General  suddenly.  General 
Johnson  had  been  worrying  us.  It  was 
up  to  us  to  hurry  after  him  and  catch  him. 
I  tliink  it  was  sort  of  sympathy  for  his 
tro()i)s  that  General  Sherman  wanted  to 
express  in  his  remark.  It  seemed  like  an 
attempt  on  his  part  to  let  the  boys  know 
lliat  lie  know  war  wasn't  any  fun,  too,  and 
that  he  know  they'd  go  on  just  the  same.  I 
can  roiTiembor  it  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday." 
Genoral  Winslow  is  dead.  The  other 
moinl)ors  of  his  staff  were  considerably 
older  than  Mr.  Koolbeck,  so  he  believes 
that  ho  is  the  only  living  man  who  heard 
(jonoral  Sherman  say  "War  is  Hell,"  at 
the  River  Pearl. 


HOW  A  FRENCH  OFFICER  CAME 
HOME 


THE  bome-coming  of  soldiers  in  war- 
wrecked  Franco  often  involved  dra- 
matic incidents.  An  Associated  Press 
correspondent  tells  of  a  French  officer, 
returning  to  Denain,  which  had  been  four 
years  in  Gorman  grip,  to  look  for  his  wife 
and  a  baby  he  had  never  seen: 

The  correspondent  was  motoring  along 
the  highway  leading  to  the  recently  freed 
city  of  Denain  when  a  French  officer 
l)osido  the  road  asked  for  a  ride.  He  said 
that  liis  home  was  in  Denain,  where  four 
years  ago  he  left  his  wife  to  join  the  colors. 
Just  after  his  departure  his  first  child,  a 
daughter,  was  born.  Then  c^ame  the 
Goruum  occupation. 

Denain  had  been  the  center  of  a  battle 
that  had  cost  civilian  lives.  Neither  the 
officer  nor  correspondent  mentioned  this 
fact,  but  undoubtedly  both  wore  thinking 
of  it  as  the  car  sped  over  the  shell-shat- 
tered road. 

Turning  into  tho  street  the  first  house 
was  in  ruins.  He  gave  a  nervous  start, 
but  said  nothing.  A  few  doors  farther  on 
was  his  home,  and  the  car  stopt  across  the 
street  from  it.  The  officer  climbed  out 
slowly  and  with  an  effort,  his  eyes  fixt  on 
tho  place. 

There  were  no  signs  of  life.  The 
windows  were  shuttorod,  and  on  the  door 
was  a  sign  showing  that  Gernum  officers 
liad  been  living  there.  Crossing  the  street, 
tho  otfic(>r  i)ulled  tho  bell  with  shaking  hand. 
No  one  answered.  He  backed  away  and 
leaned  against  tho  ear.  tremliling. 

Tiien  tiu'  door  was  opened  and  an  aged 
woman  servant  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
b(>ll.  Siu>  was  leading  a  b(>autiful  bal)y 
girl,  witli  a  woaltli  of  golden  curls.  The 
officer  took  one  stop  toward  the  child  and 
tlien  hal1t>d.  He  was  a  stranger  to  his  own 
tlesli  and  lilood.  Tho  child,  Iteliind  the 
skirts  of  file  nurse,  ijeonnl  out  in  fright. 
Undoulitedly  her  mother  had  tolfl  lior  numy 
tinu's  during  the  lioclic  occupation  that 
nion  in  uniform  were  bad  aiul  that  she 
must  avoid  them. 

Tho  horizon -blue  uniform  of  Fnince 
meant  nothing  to  this  tot.  Rut  the  lialf- 
t)lind  eyes  of  the  old  nurse  had  recognized 
her  master  and  she  held  out  her  hands  to 
him.  repeating,  "  }fo>isir)ir.'  .Uox.si'f  i/r.'" 
in  ecstasy.  He  crossed  tho  road  and 
flrasi)ed  her  hands,  but  the  baby  drew  back 
still  farth.T. 


A  door  opened  at  the  end  of  a  long  hall 
and  a  comely  young  matron  came  out. 
When  half-way  down  the  hall  she  caught 
sight  of  her  husband.  She  stopt,  her  hands 
f^e^\'  to  her  breast,  and  she  swaj'ed  for  a 
second,  as  tho  about  to  fall.  With  a 
sobbing  cry  of  joy  she  hurled  herself  into 
his  arms. 

The  correspondent's  car  was  already 
moving  away,  for  outsiders  were  not 
needed  to  complete  the  scene. 


PURE  PRUSSIAN   ON  A  DARK  NIGHT 
SENDS  HUNS  ALL  WRONG 


T  T^WEVER  much  one  may  object  to 
^  ^  the  German  lingo,  when  grunted 
by  a  Prussian,  it  sometimes  came  in  very 
useful  when  spoken  by  a  man.  A  good 
story  touching  this  is  told  in  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  (Paris,  France).  It  appears 
there  is  a  Corporal  Kaier,  who  was  not 
regarded  with  favor  by  his  comrades, 
cliiefly  because  he  was  born  and  raised  in 
Germany.  Outside  of  that  he  seemed  to 
be  "  a  regular  fellow."  Worst  of  all,  he  had 
to  carry  around  the  sinister  name  of 
Wilhelm,  wished  upon  him  in  Munich, 
twenty-three  years  ago,  at  a  time  he 
couldn't  help  it.  When  he  grew  up, 
strange  to  say,  he  became  a  Socialist,  with 
a  rooted  aversion  to  the  Government  in 
general  and  to  the  "Clown  Prince"  in 
particular.  How  he  set  himself  right  with 
the  doughboys  is  told  as  follows: 

With  these  convictions,  smelling  the 
battle  from  afar,  he  cried,  "Ha!  Ha!"  and 
deserted  from  the  German  NaA^'  shortly 
before  the  war  broke  out,  at  a  time  when 
his  ship  happened  to  be  in  Hoboken. 
Therefore,  while  his  three  brothers  were 
serving  in  the  German  Army,  he  was  out  of 
roach  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Then  came  a  time  when  America  decided 
to  enter  the  Avar.  So  did  Wilhelm — the 
very  next  da.y. 

His  knowledge  of  German  made  him  a 
handy  man  about  the  regiment  when  it 
was  ordered  into  tho  line,  but  it  was  not  as 
an  interpreter  that  this  knowledge  served 
him  in  good  stead  during  the  savage,  free- 
for-all,  wide-open  warfare  which  marked 
the  passage  of  Company  M  from  the 
Ourcq  to  tho  Veslo.  He  used  it  to  baffle 
and  bewilder  the  Bodies  by  more  than  one 
order  roared  out  gutturally  in  the  dark. 

Once,  when  Kalor  and  jiart  of  a  i)latoon 
were  almost  marooned  as  an  outpost  that 
had  overreached  itself,  he  could  hear  a 
column  of  Germans  filing  along  the  edge  of 
tlu'ir  woods  with  evident  intent  to  sur- 
round them.  The  German  order  was 
straiglit  ahead,  and  from  where  Kaler 
and  his  pals  lay  quaking  in  th(>  under- 
brush, they  could  see  an  endless  succession 
of  gray  logs  trotting  by.  Then,  sharp  and 
autliorilativoly,  a  A'oice  from  tho  Inishos 
ordered:  "Gchcn  Sic  zur  rcchlcn  Seile." 
Tlie  column  veered  off  obediently  to  the 
right,  and  before  it  could  be  steered  back 
again  Kaler  and  his  bunch  had  made  good 
their  escape. 

Another  example  of  his  promptness  in 
using  his  knowledge  of  German  and  also 
his  clear  understanding  of  their  machine 
education  follows: 

Again  when.  f;rMi  his  vantage-point 
on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  the  corporal  saw 


four  German  prisoners  break  away  from  an 
American  who  was  trying  to  bring  them  iu, 
he  called  out  across  the  field: 

"  Kommen  Sie  voruber." 

The  escaping  four  stopt  dead  in  their 
tracks,  wheeled,  and  hustled  docilely  over 
to  the  spot  whence  the  voice  had  issued, 
and  a  moment  later  Kaler  had  them  covered 
and  started  for  the  rear.  Those  were  his 
four  prisoners. 

Another  Boche  he  killed  with  his  rifle 
and  another  died  at  the  end  of  Kaler's 
bayonet.  In  spare  moments  between  such 
tasks,  he  harangued  the  prisoners  on  their 
sin  of  working  for  the  Kaiser.  But  how 
could  they  help  themselves?  they  asbed 
plaintively. 

"Why,  that's  easy,  come  and  fight  with 
us,"  said  Wilhelm. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


T^  TAR'S  horrors  and  hardships  seem  to 
*  *  have  had  no  terror  for  the  majority  of 
our  boys  abroad.  Manj-  of  them,  indeed, 
deplored  the  efforts  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents to  present  frightful  pictures  to 
their  readers.  They  dreaded  the  effect  of 
such  stories  on  their  home  folk,  and  in 
their  own  letters  from  the  front  purposely 
made  light  of  their  individual  experience. 
W'hile  lying  in  a  French  hospital  with  a 
Maxim  bullet  within  him  and  a  shrapnel 
wound  in  his  thigh,  a  young  officer  wrote  to 
a  friend  in  New  York  that,  if  he  had  his 
way,  the  heavj'  tragedians  of  the  press 
would  be  doing  life  terms.  We  quote  from 
The  Tribune: 

I  read  a  story  just  aft<?r  I  got  out  of  the 
fight  near  Soissons.  It  was  i)racti('ally 
what  I  had  myself  just  gone  through.  I 
saw  how  what  I  had  just  seen  and  done 
could  have  been  written  up  into  one  nearly 
as  thrilling.  You  know  when  I  read  that 
story  I  got  scared  myself.  I  got  thirsty 
and  hungry  and  exhausted,  and  wlien  I 
got  tlu*ough  I  said  to  myself  that  if  the 
author  of  that  storj'  were  present  I'd  blow 
his  brains  out.  They  make  out  that  the 
fighting  men  are  suffering  tortures,  but 
they  aren't.  In  the  lines  I  get  it  just  as 
hard  as  the  men — more  so,  if  anything — 
as  I  have  responsibility  and  worry  added. 
Well,  I'm  only  a\erage,  and  I  haven't  lost 
anj'  weight,  or  sleep,  or  anything.  I  never 
was  better  in  my  life,  and  tho  men  are  all 
healthy.  If  one  is  very  slightly  wounded 
he  goes  to  the  hospital  and  gets  good  care; 
also  if  he  is  sick  or  tired  out.  Remember, 
it  is  the  people  at  homo  who  are  to  be 
pitied,  not  we.  The  worst  I've  gone  tlirough 
since  ]'\o  'oeen  in  tho  Marino  Corjis  was 
summer  before  last  in  Quantieo.  So  nnich 
for  that. 

Don't  think  that  because  I  go  twenty- 
four  hours  without  food  or  make  a 
forced  march  I'm  to  b(>  ])iti(Ml.  I'm  not, 
liocause  when  I  do  get  some  monkey  nu^at 
it  (astes  like  chicken,  and  when  I  do  go  to 
bed  I  feel  as  tho  I  were  in  a  feather-bed 
and  1  enjoy  it  twice  as  nuich. 

War  is  hell  all  right,  but  if  a  fellow  gets 
bumped  off  he  doesn't  suffer;  it  is  his 
family.  If  ho  gets  a  blighty,  he  is  happy; 
if  he  is  nuvimed  for  life,  he  is  out  of  luck. 
But  the  percentage  of  the  last  is  small.  So 
don't  feel  sorry  for  me,  but  let  me  feel 
sorry  for  you. 

I  can  see  the  hero  in  tho  magazine  story 
staggering  forward,  the  eIioUs  bursting 
around  him,  his  parched  tongue  sticking  to 
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From  coal  pocket  to  consumer    MACK 

Trucks  are  making  the  delivery  of  coal  a  certainty. 

Over  icy  streets  that  keep  horses  floundering,  MACK  Trucks 
take  their  full  rated  load  with  the  same  certainty,  the  same 
resistless  power,  the  same  hauling  economy  as  in  warm  weatlier. 

In  all  sorts  of  heavy  hauling — coal  or  corn,  lumber  or  steel, 
cased  food  or  broken  stone — MACK  Trucks  show  stamina  and 
power,  reserve  strength  and  drive  that  get  the  heaviest  loads 
through  on  time — with  unimpaired  emciency — roads  or  no 
roads. 

The  embodiment  of  over  twentv  years  successful  experience 
in  motor  truck  manufacture,  MACK  Trucks  are  built  for  hard 
work  and  continuous,  dependable  service.  50.000  mih^s  with 
less  than  $20  for  repairs  is  a  sample  of  MACK  performance. 

MACK  Trucks  for  every  service — capacities  1  to  7!;  tons — 
special  bodies  and  trailers. 
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his  throat,  men  falling  on  right  and  left, 
something  he  knows  not  what  is  driving 
him  on,  on,  and  on  to  his  objective;  he 
falls;  he  gets  up  again,  he  prays  for  a 
picWe  to  quench  his  thirst;  he  falls  again 
and  Ijruises  his  knees;  he  tears  his  flesh 
on  a  hlackVjerry  bush,  etc.,  etc.  You  know 
the  type.  It  is  a  lot  of  rot,  and  if  any  one 
tells  you  that  that  was  his  experience,  you 
recommend  for  him  a  bread  and  milk  diet. 


If  his  fate  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
boys  who  have  been  fighting  in  France,  the 
ex-Kaiser  would  soon  be  effectually  re- 
moved from  all  worldly  cares.  In  the 
midst  of  a  gi-eat  drive,  Private  N.  K. 
Harris,  of  Battery  C,  128th  F.  A.,  found 
time  to  write  his  mother  at  Gary,  Ind., 
that  "if  I  live  to  come  home  and  tell  you 
ab(jut  it,  you  w\\\  understand  more  than 
over  why  the  Kaiser  and  the  Hun  must 
be  made  to  suffer  for  all  the  suffering  they 
have  caused."  And  having  thus  relieved 
his  mind,  Private  Harris  proceeds  to 
compliment  the  doughboys  on  their  heroic 
qualities.  We  quote  from  the  Gary 
Evening  Post: 

We  in  the  artillery  are  having  a  pleasant 
vacation  compared  with  the  terrible  inferno 
the  doughboys  (infantry)  are  wallowing  in. 
You  know  I  tried  to  get  into  the  infantry, 
but  all  my  desire  to  be  a  doughboy  has 
been  taken  out  of  me.  The  doughboys 
are  the  heroes  of  this  war,  and  all  honor 
and  glory  to  them.  The  aviators  have  a 
brilliant  and  dangerous  career,  the  artillery 
is  no  bullet-proof  job,  the  engineers  work 
night  and  day,  the  ammunition  -  trains 
are  most  important,  but  the  doughboy 
is  the  man  who  must  go  up  against  ma- 
chine-gun nests,  artillery-fire,  before  and 
l)eliind,  hand-grenades,  barb  wire,  mines, 
and  gas. 

Charles  Martin,  who  died  with  the 
mjirines,  died  a  doughboy's  death.  That  is 
llic  liiglu'st  tribute  possible  to  pay  him. 

When  1  tell  you  that  we  haul  our 
ciimions  and  caissons  forward  day  and 
night,  that  we  sleep  in  rain  and  mud  when 
we  get  a  few  minutes'  rest,  that  we  eat 
oiUy  when  the  rolling-ldtchen  or  the  ration- 
wji^ijon  can  get  to  us,  and  that  in  our 
regiment  a  boy  or  two  has  given  up  his 
life  and  a  few  have  been  wounded,  and 
tliat,  despite  all  that,  we  are  having  a 
cross-f'ounlry  (•anii)ing  trip  compared  with 
the  infantry,  you  will  appreciate  the 
heroism  of  the  doughboys,  Avho  are  first  in 
lh(^  fight,  first  lo  die,  and  who  will  be 
first  to  march  into  Berlin. 

Am  being  ^ilainer  in  this  letter  than 
l)ossibly  I  should,  and  yet  1  want  you  to 
know  that  all  you  have  read  of  this  war 
can  give  you  no  idea  of  what  it  is. 

It  is  so  brutal  and  bloody  and  inhuman 
that  men  who  never  stopt  to  deal  in 
pliil()soi)hy  bcfon>  look  upon  tli(>  carnage 
of  the  l)at tie-field  and  are  forced  to  say: 
"And  all  this  happens  in  a  civilized 
world." 

What  we  have  seen  onl\  nerves  us  to 
face  whatever  is'ahead  of  us,  and  steels  us 
to  die  the  easier  if  that  is  our  lot.  to  a\'enge 
the  iallcii  heroes  whose  mangled  bodies  line 
the  roads  and  lie  stiff  and  blood-clotted  in 
thicket  and  field. 

Don't  worry  about  me.  I  know  you  are 
thinking  of  me  all  the  time,  anfl  1  know  you 
realize  the  possibilities.  Our  regimental 
cannon  are  roaring  now,  atul  we  all  hope 
we  are  driving  the  Hun  back  to  his  lair. 
In  the  last  four  days  the  Yanks  have 
forced    the   Hun    lo   retreat   from    ten    to 


twenty  kilometers  all  along  this  front,  and 
we  are  glad  we  have  played  a  small  part  in 
the  victory. 

Remember  my  thoughts  are  always  of 
home,  after  victorious  peace.  Write  often, 
and  take  care  of  yourselves. 


One  result  of  the  war,  judging  from 
many  letters  from  the  front,  is  almost  a 
complete  change  in  national  sentiment  and 
sympathy.  Less  than  five  years  ago  some 
FBenchmen  thought  the  Americans  a  race 
of  cowboys  and,  thanks  to  sensational 
literature,  the  national  occupation  bank- 
robbing;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
Americans  thought  France  produced  only 
pastry  -  cooks  and  dancing  -  girls.  Now 
both  nationalities  are  finding  unblemished 
heroic  and  social  qualities  in  €ach  and 
emphasizing  the  discoverj'^  Avith  profuse 
demonstrations  of  brotherly  affection. 
After  noting  these  past  and  present 
predilections,  Clark  Eichelberger,  of  Free- 
port,  111.,  speaks  of  the  i)robable  effect  of 
the  change  in  a  letter  to  his  home  folk. 
The  following  extracts  from  The  Journal- 
Standard  give  his  conclusions: 

Our  alliance  and  consequent  visit  to 
Europe  is  making  us  broader  individuals, 
and  a  more  sympathetic  nation.  For 
instance,  we  are  learning  to  judge  other 
people  by  more  universal  standards  than 
our  own.  That  we  have  houses  of  wood 
does  not  justify  condemnation  of  the 
French  for  having  dwellings  of  stone.  A 
large  population  inhabiting  a  small  terri- 
tory for  twenty  centuries  could  not  have 
sufficient  trees.  A  comrade  from  the  Far 
West,  where  thousand  -  acre  farms  are 
possible,  sarcastically  referred  to  the  small 
French  holdings  as  "gardens."  He  ad- 
mitted his  unreasonableness  after  con- 
sidering that  thirty-eight  million  French- 
men live  on  a  land  in  size  comparable  to 
Texas. 

In  other  words,  we  are  looking  for 
causes.  We  realize  how  much  of  American 
liberty  is  due  to  economic  freedom,  result- 
ing from  our  large  territory.  "America 
is  living  on  her  principal,  Europe  on  her 
interest."  Over  here  we  discover  other 
peoi)le  as  liberty-loving  as  ourselves,  and 
to  whom  democracj^  means  a  greater 
achievement  because  of  complex  problems 
w  hich  we  escaped. 

It  is  not  disloyal  to  give  other  nations 
deserved  credit.  Were  a  monument 
erected  to  tlie  Allies,  on  which  the  names 
were  carved  in  the  order  of  the  nations' 
sacrifices,  above  them  all  would  be  Belgium 
and  Servia.  They  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
save  the  world.  But  such  an  admission 
on  our  part  could  not  brand  us  uniiatriotic. 

TluTefore,  we  are  revising  our  demo- 
cratic program  to  include  the  coo]>eration  of 
others.  For  two  generations  we  have  felt 
a  monopoly  of  liberty.  Now  P^rance,  En- 
gland. Italy,  B(>lgium,  and  others,  by  their 
imnu)rtal  struggle,  have  proved  their  right 
to  walk  with  us  in  search  of  the  Holy 
Grail  of  Freedom. 

Oh!  America's  future  is  so  charged  with 
jiossibility.  The  recognized  cham])i()n  of 
freedom,  in  the  view  of  the  New  World, 
now  one  of  its  warriors  in  the  Old.  will  be 
a  leader  in  the  dawning  constnictivc  era. 
Dem(W'racy  is  now  a  recognized  principle 
— a  recognition  bought  by  the  blood  of 
millions.  But  this  democracy,  so  dearly 
won,  is  not  developed.  Now  must  conu^ 
years  of  contributions  to  the  science  of 
liberty.     American    genius    must    furnish 


many  new  ideas.  If  with  our  broad  prin- 
ciples we  combine  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  other  nations,  and  are  willing 
to  accept  their  cooperation,  the  democracy 
and  national  spiritual  resources  we  may 
develop  are  unlimited. 

I  dream  of  it  so  much — it  is  my  one 
mental  recreation.  The  present  gloom  is 
penetrated  bj'  one  light,  that  America  and 
the  whole  world  shall  some  day  approach 
an  ideal  state — the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
on  Earth. 

High  on  a  hill  across  the  fields  in  front 
of  my  camp  is  a  great  tree,  rising  many 
times  above  the  others,  so  tall  it  seems  to 
look  over  all  PVance,  the  whole  world, 
and  to  touch  heaven,  communing  with 
God.  It  seems  to  speak  to  me:  "Courage, 
young  man!  For  two  thousand  years  I 
have  stood  here.  I  have  seen  flames  from 
Caesar's  burning  villages;  Joan  of  Arc  led 
an  army  past  me;  the  thunders  of  the 
Revolution  stormed  about  me:  All  this 
seems  a  long  time  to  you.  But,  no,  it  is 
merely  the  beginning.  As  each  morning 
the  mists  rise  from  this  valley  between  us, 
so  all  that  has  gone  before  is  but  the  mist 
rising  at  the  dawn  of  civilization." 


Despite  the  hardships  of  war,  hundreds 
of  our  fighters  in  France  put  on  weight 
and  found  themselves  better  i)hysically 
than  they  were  before  they  w^nt  abroad. 
Home-sickness  w^as  bound  to  affect  them 
at  times,  but  "the  fact  that  we  have  got 
the  Hun  on  the  jump,"  wTit«s  Private 
August  Delp,  a  former  law  student  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  "and  that  he  is  now  beg- 
ging for  peace,  is  great  con.solation  and 
encouragement."  Private  Delp  then  pro- 
ceeds to  philosophize  over  the  war  in  his 
letter,  which  is  printed  in  the  ^Meadville 
Tribune-Republican: 

W^hen  we  realize  that  we  are  not  onl\ 
living  history  but  making  it;  when  we 
think  that  right  shall  triunii)h  over  might: 
when  we  resolve  that  democracy  shall  not 
be  throttled  by  autocracy,  but  that  even 
small  nations  shall  be  protected  in  their 
God-given  right  of  self-determination; 
when  we  know  that  the  principles  in  which 
our  nation  was  conceived  and  to  which  ii 
was  dedicated  shall  triumph  over  the 
tyrant's  power  of  divine  right  of  kings — no 
sacrifice  is  too  great.  When  military  Ger- 
many by  her  ruthless  warfare  challengeil 
]U'aceful  America  in  the  belief  that  her 
divine  Kaiser  could  do  no  wrong  and 
that  the  vnngs  of  the  American  eagle  had 
not  the  strength  to  journey  across  tin- 
Atlantic  to  vindicate  a  wrong  if  com- 
mitted, she  challenged  a  foe  worthy  of 
her  steel — a  foe  whose  v  ery  existence  was 
menaced  by  the  obsolete  doctrine  of 
divine  right  of  kings. 

The  spirit  of  '70  is  prevalent  in  this 
new  Anu>rican  Army,  and  we  are  firmly 
resolved,  even  as  they  were,  that  the 
tyrant's  yoke  shall  rest  on  no  people,  but 
tliat  law  and  justice  should  prevail  as 
l^esident  Wilson  outlined  in  his  fourteen 
articles  of  January  S,  and  also  his  address 
of  July  4.  These  noble  aims  are  worthy  of 
the  effort  and  sacrifices  that  America  is 
making;  sclf-detertnination,  universal  dis- 
armament, or  at  least  reduction  of  arma- 
ment, a  pea^'e  league,  and  a  peace  tribunal 
whose  authority  is  resix-cled  by  all  civilized 
nations. 

I  have  had  some  very  peculiar  ex- 
periences o\er  here.  Have  ridden  on  almost 
e\'ery  kind  of  a  convevance,  from  box 
cars  which  were  placarded  "40  Hommes — 
8   Chevaux"    to    auto  -  trucks    driven   by 
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WITH  the  coming  of  peace  the  Wagner 
Company  lays  aside  its  war  garb 
willi  a  feeling  of  exultation,  l)Ut  witli  a  deep 
sense  of  i)ride  in  the  part  which  Wagner, 
Ouality  played  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

lis  most  notable  participation  was  the 
depth  charge,  the  Wagner  Company  being 
the  only  American  manufacturer  tosuppb 
the  r.  S.  Na\y  with  depth  bombs  which 
were  used  in  sinking  Mini  subm.irincs. 
I  he  death  knell  of  the  submarine  had  the 
ring  of  Wagner,  Quality  in  it. 

Other   Wagner  war   products  were   4  in. 

na\  al  guns  and  ,^  in.  gun  nioimt.5.  8  in.  antl 
155  mm.  shells,  in  enormous  (piantities; 
.steel  hubs  for  all  .S()  in.  artillcr\  whi-cls 
produced  dming  our  first  >ear  ol  war; 
millions  of  detonator  fuses  of  intricate  and 

Tin-   intcri'StinK  .story   of  Wagnc 
prri)aroJ  (or  complinicnt.iry  <lii 


delicate  mechanism:  and  large  qnantities 
of  dummy  naval  shells  for  practice  pur|K)sc-s. 

In  addition  to  these  strictly  war  protiucts, 
to  prtKliice  which  e.xtra  facilities  were  pro- 
vided, a  large  part  of  the  Wagner  pi-ace 
time  output  of  motors,  transformers,  gen- 
erators, conN'erters,  etc.,  was  re<]uisition d 
b\  the  Ciovemnunt  and  usetl  to  increase' 
war  pnxluction  in  other  ])lants. 

This  and  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  use 
of  mati-rials  for  nun -war  uses,  niaterialK 
limited  the  ability  of  the  Wagner  ('om|wn\ 
to  serve  its  regular  {Matrons.  Thes*-  restrit  - 
tions  now  having  b«vn  withdrawn  \\a^;n»t. 
Qualit\  pnxlucts  again  b(><T»me  a\ail.ili'e 
in  greati-r  (piantities  than  ewr,  due  tn  in- 
creased facilities  brought  atxtut  b\'  war 
prejxirations. 

r  iMiticipation  in  ihc  war  is  bring 

<tribiititin.     Do  jou  want  a  o'l'V  • 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


'New  York  'Chicngo 

Detroit       Buffalo        ^San 
'Minneapolis  ^Kansas 


Factory   Branchet  and     'Maintenance    Sl.ttion* 

'Philadelphia  St.    l^uis  'Bo«ton  *Clev« 

Francisco       Milwaukee        Cincinnati        'Lo*  Anselrs 
City  'Seattle  Indianapolis  St.  Paul 

Syracuse  Montreal  Toronto 

Sellins  Agencies: 
New  Orleans  Memphis  Salt  Lake  City  Dallas 


land  'Pittsburgh 

'Washington,  D.  C 

DoDTcr  'Atlanta 
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LESS    FRICTION 

Ball  Bearings  reduce  friction  far  more  than  any  other  type,  and 
facilitate  the  moving  of  either  light  or  heavy  loads  with  the  minimum  expen- 
diture of  powder. 

Fafnir  Ball  Bearings  are  unexcelled. 

THE  FAFNIR  BEARING  COMPANY 


DETROIT  Office  :   752  D.vid  V^Tiitney  Bids. 


Conrad  Patent  Licensee 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


CHICAGO  Office:    19 19  So.  Michlgin  Ave. 
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Indo-Ohinesp.  Havo  slept  in  almost  any 
place  from  shell-holes  ami  diif^outs  to  tents 
and  French  billets.  Have;  liiked  and  hiked 
up  hill  and  down  dah;  on  almost  every 
road  in  France.  Have  had  the  thrilling 
experience  of  dod{?ing  (Jerman  souvenirs 
wlii(^h  came  throngli  the  air  sounding 
like  an  ex])ress-train  and  made  a  very 
large  hole  wherev(T  they  happened  to 
light;  have  lived  a1  times  on  hard-tack, 
canned  beef,  and  water;  ha\'e  been 
bombed  by  Boche  airplanes  at  night — 
and  still  am  here  to  tell  the  tale. 

1  have  also  seen  some  interesting  sights 
oVer  here.  One  thing  very  noticeable 
is  the  quaint  manner  in  which  the  houses 
are  built — -all  stone  with  tile  roofs.  An- 
other is  the  large  number  of  churches  — 
one  in  every  village.  There  seems  to  be 
an  endless  number  of  these  little  villages 
here,  each  one  having  its  chatejiu,  and 
they  appear  to  be  remnants  of  the  old 
feudalistic  method  of  land  tenure.  It  is  a 
strange  sight  to  see  the  villagers  engaged  in 
the  ])ursuits  of  peace  amid  the  activities  of 
war.  I  have  seen  several  aerial  battles, 
and  the  Americans  "brought  home  the 
bacon"  every  time.  Indeed,  one  .sees  so 
many  strange  sights  that  nothing  sur- 
prizes him,  but  he  realizes  that  when 
America  does  a  thing,  it  is  done  right, 
lie  is  also  imprest  })y  the  army  of  millions 
which  America  trained  in  a  few  months 
and  which  now  is  successfully  operatmg 
.S.OOO  miles  from  its  base.  The  magnitude 
of  this  achievemen-t  can  hardly  be  com- 
prehended and  thi>  endless  train  of  troops 
and  supplies  staggers  the  imagination. 


Mingled  feelings  of  gladness  and  regret 
were  shown  by  the  boys  in  France  when 
the  armistice  was  signed.  In  some  camps 
there  was  natural  relief  over  the  close  of 
the  terrible  conflict,  but  disai)i)ointment 
was  felt  that  "Old  Glory"  had  not  been 
raised  over  Berlin  before  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  arrang(>d.  Along  with  it  all, 
however,  there  came  a  p«an  of  prais(> 
for  the  heroic  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Writing  to  his  wife  from  the 
battle-field  on  November  13,  Capl.  Thonuis 
Dyer,  a  young  artillery  officer  of  Cherokee, 
Okla.,  declares  that  the  jx^ace  which  has 
come  to  the  suffering  world  is  an  ever- 
histing  monument  to  the  bravery  of  the 
French  people.  We  quote  his  letter  from 
the  Cherokee  Republican: 

I  know  you  are  thinking  of  me  and  are 
rejoicing  with  the  rest  of  the  happy 
humanity  the  world  o\'er  because — was 
there  ever  such  a  reason? — peace,  peaeii 
has  come  again  to  the  stricken  world. 
Peace  bought  by  the  precious  blood  of 
freemen.  Words  are  all  in  vain  to  record 
the  significance  of  the  events  of  the  terribly 
glorious  last  four  years.  Really  one  doesn't 
know  how  to  Ix^gin.  or,  ha\  ing  l>(>gun,  how 
to  continue;  for,  of  course,  every  human 
heart  begins  in  devotion  to  our  h«Toic  dead. 
"How  slee])  th(>  bra\e."  TIkmu  we  can 
never  rei)ay.  "Lord  (^lod  of  Hosts,  be 
with  us  (always)  Lost  we  forget,  lest  we 
forged."  (lod  help  us  all  to  live  worthily 
of  their  great  sacrilice.  Especially  in\- 
heart  goes  out.  to  thos(>  whose  thresholds 
those  dead  will  cross  no  mon*.  Tliese  an> 
the  ones  who  bear  our  burdens  for  us.  How 
futile  are  all  our  words.  The  most  that  wi> 
can  do,  how  little  it  repa\s.  It  is  ttod's 
opportiniity.  Especially  do  I  appreciate 
France  and  her  magnificent  pt>ople.  Who 
knows    them    must    love     them.         How 
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When  you  think  of 

SY^STBM 

youXnk  df^^^Yand  E' 


There  is  much  more  to  a  "Y  and  E"  filing  or  record 
system  even  than  the  beauty,  the  ease  of  operation, 
the  durability,  of  "Y  and  E"  fili^ig  equipment — 

There  is  a  fundamental  system  idea. 

What  enables  you  to  find  papers  so  quickl}'  and  so 
surely,  when  you  use  "Y  and  E"  equipment,  is  not 
the  equipment  alone,  but  the  "Y  and  E"  method  of 
filing.  The  method  of  filing  is  worked  out  for  you 
by  our  System-planning  Service,  with  the  experience 
of  nearly  forty  years.  This  service  is  a  distinctly 
*'Y  and  E"  product,  like  our  filing  cabinets  or  filing 
supplies;   and  it  is  not  charged  for. 

Inasmuch  as  no  charge  or  obligation  is  involved,  why 
don't  you,  like  so  many  other  executives,  let  us 
examine  your  present  filing  methods  and  see  if  we 
can  suggest  some  way  of  improving  them  not  for 
our  own  edification,  but  for  the  good  of  your  business? 

\SWMASAm)fRB^M  FG.(p. 

1234St.P*ulSt..Rochc>lrr,N  Y.     One  itorc  in  rack  citr-      In  Canada:  0((ict  Sprciahr  Hit  C*. .  Ui. 


Filing  Systems  that  Simplify 
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A  Lesson  From  the  War  in  Workii 

In  the  record-breaking  accomplishments  of  American  industr 
the  increased  use  of  electric  arc  welding.  This  process  revci 
iron  and  steel  products  and  the  reclaiming  of  defective,  worn 

Every  one  who  reads  will 
welding  work  that  made  p( 
ful  welding  repairs  that  sa; 
ships  and  transports — the  \s 
made  complete  by  electric  i 

No  manufacturer,  with  th 
can  afford  to  overlook  th 
welding  in  his  plant. 

Look  carefully  at  the  specime 
the  simplest  form  the  many  U 
your  product  requires  the  joi;i 
somewhat  like  specimens  nunv 
scrapping  defective,  worn  or  bn 
filling  in  a  little  molten  steel,  a 
will  eventually  use  arc  welch ng  i 

Remember  that   many  former 
Competition  is  hound  to  W  ' 
steel.     I'he  race  will  iro  t 


Read  the  Fact 
in  This  Book 

Our  80  page  book  il! 
ted   with    over    2U0 
photographs,  will  tell 
just  what  you  can  do 
this    process.      It    ha- 
abled  many  manufact 
to    make    great  savin 
their    plants.       Writr 
the  book  on  your  bu> 


Lincoln  Afi'l 
■  rl 


ine  lAlorary-  ingosi  jor  iforrnihor  jn,   lyia  b^ 


d  Steel 


ron  an 


:)f  the  greatest  steps  was 
zed  the  manufacture  of 
cen  parts. 

3vV  the  facts — the  remarkable 
;  Liberty  Motor— the  won der- 
of  idle  time  on  locomotives, 
developments  in  steel  ships 
ng  instead  of  riveting. 

)iciious  examples  before  him, 
ity  of   applying   electric  arc 


ere  illustrated.  They  reduce  to 
:h  arc  weldin*^-  can  do.  Perhaps 
)n  and  steel  pieces  in  a  manner 
''o,  three  or  four — perhaps  you  are 
;  which  could  be  made  usable  by 
ns  numbers  five  and  six.  If  so,  you 
■pose. 

;  are  now  looking  for  new  lines, 
everything  that  relates  to  iron  and 
I  first  adopt  new  methods. 


^Kind  of  Electric  Current 
to  be  Used 

Mactical  commercial  use  of  electric  welding 
es  (/irect  current,  at  from  15  to  4U  volts.  This 
lined  by  the  use  of  welding  apparatus  such  as 
llustrated,  which  takes  the  regular  shop  supply 
It — either  alternating  or  direct  current — and 
rts  it  into  direct  current  in  suitable  form 
elding. 

1  have  failed  in  an  attempt  to  use  alternating 
lit  for  arc  welding,  do  not  feel  that  you  have 
isted  the  possibilities.  Consult  a  Lincoln 
:e  engineer  at  any  of  our  branch  offices. 


1  -  Weldiiiji^  steel  tube 
into  a  steel  slicet  or  larg^cr 
tube.  Any  steel  pipes  or 
tihapes  can  he  welded  to- 
gether. 


3  -  Plain  JDiiil  between 
pieces  of  steel  plate.  Lap 
joint,  can  be  welded  also. 
This  weld  is  used  in  boiler 
shops,  ship\ards,  auto- 
mobile plants,  etc. 


5  —  Badly  worn  steel  shaft 
Diiilt  up  hv  welding-  on  new 
metal,  then  machining  to 
proper  size.  Broken  and 
worn  steel  p:irts  or  parts 
wron(;lv  nun'liincd  can  br 
made  good  as  new. 


2  Section  of  a  cinulai 
steel  head  w  elded  into  steel 
cylinder.  Boiler  and  tank 
hcad.s  arc  economically 
joined  in  this  way. 


_^^ 


4 — Two  pieces  of  steel 
plate  welded  to  form  "T" 
shaped  strui  luie.  Fradies, 
khapes,  etc.,  can  tiius  be 
made. 


6 — Steel  pear  casting  wiili 
defe.^tive  or  mis- run  tooth, 
afterward  built  <ip  bv  add- 
ing molten  metal.  Blow- 
holes, >hrinka)je  cracks, 
and  all  similar  defects  cui 
be  perfectly  repaired. 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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sublimely  heroic  Ihey  were  in  the  darkest  of 
despairing  hours.  It  was  the  greatest 
privilege  America  can  ever  have  to  help 
them.  And  they  seem  quite  unconscious 
of  it  all.  One  only  hears,  "You  Amer- 
icans, you  are  the  saviors  of  our  country," 
and  with  such  sincerity  and  insistence  that 
you  are  not  permitted  to  den\'  it.  But 
history  will  rightly  judge  the  situation  and 
freedom's  voice  will  proclaim  her  greatest 
benefactor. 

Believe  me,  I  am  quite  as  prone  to  em- 
brace the  French  as  they  are  our  soldiers, 
and  tliey  must  have  done  so  many,  many 
times  when  all  the  pent-up  heartburnings 
and  consuming  anxiety  of  these  perilous 
montlis  were  resolved  into  unbounded  joy 
that  acclaimed  the  signature  of  the  armis- 
tice. Loving  my  own  dear  country  as  I  am 
learning  more  and  better  how  to  do,  and 
knowing  just  how  desperate  their  situa- 
tion has  been,  1  think  I  understand  in  a 
measure  how  they  feel.  It  must  be  as 
the  their  beloved  France  has  actually 
ri.sen  from  the  dead.  Indeed,  it  is  much 
like  that,  so  dire  has  been  her  peril  and 
such  the  trial  they  have  undergone.  It 
was  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  But,  no, 
how  different:  and  after  all,  how  deathless 
are  those  that  sleep  in  soldiers'  graves.  Do 
they  not  speak?  Yes,  thej'  live;  and  to 
future  generations  they  have  left  a  heritage 
that  must  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 
"From  their  mute  lips  a  clearer  note  is 
borne  than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wTeathed 
horn." 

It  was  my  own  dear,  brave  grand- 
daddy  (the  Pilgrim  Bard)  who  so  beauti- 
fully said,  "I  shall  not  die,  the  soldier 
said,"  and  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
You  will  find  that  poem  in  his  musings. 
Well,  to  the  living  is  the  task  of  perpetu- 
ating that  thing  for  which  they  gave  their 
last  full  measure  of  devotion. 


How  the  news  of  peace  came  to  Paris  is 
told  in  a  letter  from  Private  William  R. 
Needham,  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  to  his  mother  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
"Thank  the  Lord,  I  am  over  here,"  he 
begins,  and  then  describes  the  scene: 

I  guess  the  war  is  over.  Being  in  Paris 
on  Monday,  November  11,  was  worth  all 
the  hardships  I  have  ever  suffered.  Can 
you  imagine  what  the  end  of  the  war 
means  to  these  people?  I  myself  almost 
went  crazy;  and  what  I  have  endured  is 
practically  nothing  by  comparison. 

The  people  prepared  for  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  Saturday  and  Sunday  almost 
all  tlie  people  had  flags  under  their  arms. 
Taxies  had  flags  on  the  roofs,  sticking  out 
of  the  windows,  and  every  place  imagin- 
able.    All  wore  furled,  of  course. 

At  work  Monday  morning  we  could 
hardly  wait  for  eleven  o'clock.  Eleven 
came,  and  nothing  happened.  At  11:1Q;I 
was  standing  near  the  door  when  I  heard 
the  boom  of  a  big  gun.  Then  came  more 
and  more,  and  all  the  bolls  in  the  city 
began  to  ring.  At  the  same  moment 
people  came  running  out  of  houses,  shops, 
and  oaf 68,  crying  "La  guerre  est  fini!  Vive 
la  France!  Vive  I'Aiiifrique!  Vive  VAriglc- 
ierrc!"  Inside  of  five  minutes  there  were 
flags  hanging  from  almost  all  the  windows 
of  every  building.  The  woman  who  lives 
next  door  to  whore  we  work  cunio  out  with 
big  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  five  bottles  of 
wine. 

Work  was  over  for  the  day.  We  put 
several  American  and  French  flags  on  the 
truck  that  we  go  to  and  from  our  work 
in;  then  we  decorated  ourselves  with  the 
flowers  that  the  lady  gave  us,  and  then  we 


started  for  home.  To  get  to  camp  it  is  a 
ride  of  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  Avenue 
Bois  de  Bologne,  around  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  and  down  the  famous  Champs 
Elysees.  Everybody  was  singing  and  wav- 
ing at  us  and  crying,  "  Vive  V Amerique! 
Vive  la  France!"  There  were  flags  on 
tanks,  street-cars,  taxis,  wagons,  and 
houses.     All  the  girls  threw  kisses  at  us. 

At  camp  the  fellows  had  gone  wild. 
We  carried  the  piano  out  and  put  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  played  and  sang 
songs.  All  cars  that  came  along  we  made 
go  around  the  block.  Finally,  we  put  the 
piano  on  a  truck  and  drove  around  the  city, 
singing  a  tune  often  heard  of  old  around 
"the  Dutch"  in  Ithaca. 

The  scenes  that  night  in  Paris  are 
indescribable;  people  paraded  up  and 
down  the  streets,  singing  songs  and  shout- 
ing, and  waving  flags.  The  cafes  were 
jammed.  An  American  could  not  walk 
fifty  feet  but  a  bunch  of  men  and  girls 
would  form  a  ring  and  dance  around  him. 
Champagne  was  as  plentiful  as  air.  It 
was  impossible  to  buy  a  drink;  French 
soldiers  took  care  of  that.  Yet  that  night 
I  did  not  soe  one  drunk.  Everybody  had 
plenty  and  was  happy,  but  it  was  not 
carried  to  excess.  The  captured  guns 
that  have  been  in  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde were  pushed  all  over  town  with  people 
riding  on  them,  singing  and  waving  flags. 

I  will  tell  you  aU  about  it  when  I  get 
home.  It  would  take  too  long  now;  but, 
believe  me,  it  was  the  gayest  day  in  all  my 
life.  So  it  was,  I  guess,  for  thousands  of 
others. 

I  am  getting  so  I  can  parley  the  lingo 
enough  to  hold  a  Small  conversation.  Most 
of  the  people  understand  a  little  English, 
too.  There  are  some  things  I  regret,  now 
that  the  war  is  over.  I  wish  I  had  come 
over  sooner. 


How  it  feels  to  be  in  command  of  the 
Sanitai-y  Train  of  a  Division  guarding  the 
welfare  of  horses,  ambulances,  and  men,  and 
to  see  a  hospital  in  which  his  own  son  was  a 
patient  bombed  by  the  Huns'  long-range 
guns  is  told  in  vivid  letter  from  Maj. 
Eric  A.  Abernethy,  formerly  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
now  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Sanitary 
Train,  78th  Division,  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces.  This  communication, 
which  may  be  said  to  describe  accurately 
the  feelings  of  our  troops  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  which  was  written  on  November  3, 
a  week  before  the  armistice,  says: 

The  war  is  over — "La  guerre  est  fini"  is 
written  in  large  and  indelible  letters 
across  the  pages  of  history.  It  is  the  end. 
There  will  be  more  fighting — how  much  I 
can't  say,  but  I  have  seen  the  finish  and 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  was  in  at  the  end.  I 
am  very  tired.  When  ^e  first  went  into 
action  I  was  put  in  command  of  all  the 
hospitals  and  ambulances  (commanding 
oflicer  of  the  Sanitary  Train),  succeeding 
.Lieutenant-Colonel  Colvin,  and  have  begun 
to  fool  the  strain.  It's  a  big  job  to  sec  that 
all  the  sick  and  wounded  are  taken  care  of, 
if  one  really  takes  the  job  seriously  (which 
1  liavo),  and  I  am  very  tir(>d — not  physically 
but  mentally.  There  are  so  many  details 
— horses,  trucks,  ambulances,  hospitals, 
drugs,  a  personnel  of  one  thousand,  an 
activity  which  roaches  from  the  poor  devil 
as  he  goes  over  the  top  till  he  reaches  the 
Evacuation  Hospital.  Well,  responsible  if  a 
leg  is  not  properly  handled,  if  a  truck  goes 
bad,  if  an  ambulance  is  wrong.    Responsible 


for  feeding  and  clothing  my  men,  for  feed- 
ing and  handling  the  .sick — a  million  details 
— division,  corps,  and  army  after  me — all 
day  and  all  night,  and  then  shell-fire. 
Recently  twenty-four  nine-inch  shells  fell 
in  my  hospital  area  wounding  mj-  men  and 
riddling  a  tent  where  my  own  boy  was  a 
patient — the  hardest  night  I  ever  .saw. 
Bombed  night  after  night  (tho  I  gladly  say 
the  Hun  has  not  hit  my  hospitals  e.xcept 
with  shells,  which  was  not  intentional), 
three  nights  in  a  row,  the  most  intensive 
bombing-raids  of  history,  and  they  used 
my  hospital  as  a  marker  and  bombed 
everything,  but  it;  a  nasty  long-range 
gun  shelled  me  for  eleven  days,  but  never 
hitting  me.  My  ambulances  are  riddled  with 
holes,  even  one  motor-cycle.  One  night  a 
big  bomb  made  a  hole  twenty-four  feet  in 
diameter  and  eight  feet  deep  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  my  companies,  burj'ing'  seven  men 
and  six  officers  (killing  no  one).  Moving  at 
night  without  lights  on  congested  roads 
fifty-seven  three-ton  truck  loads  using  from 
600  to  1,000  gallons  of  gasoline  a  day. 
Such  has  been  my  life  for  manj-  weeks  and 
I  am  tired.  It's  good  to  see  the  retreat; 
the  Hun  is  far  away.  He  has  run  like  a 
chicken  for  two  daj's  (really  a  masterly 
retreat)  but  grim,  star^^ng  men  mark  his 
path — dead  horses,  ruined  towns — one 
trail  of  disaster.  Just  where  he  is  to- 
night is  hard  to  say.  I  heard  three  guns 
to-day — and  ah,  God,  the  noise  of  a  big 
battle — how  one's  head  aches,  and  how  one 
hates  it.  And  the  bravery  of  my  men — 
they  have -gone  through  hell  and  death  and 
fire,  and  have  not  complained.  Just  a 
little  of  the  life  I  have  led.  We  have  had 
marvelous  escapes.  I  also  personally  ha\  e 
walked  with  death  and  beaten  him  out. 
Time  and  time  again  advanced  formations 
have  been  blotted  out  with  practically 
no  loss. 

To-night  I  sleep  in  a  house  of  history. 
A  great  Emperor  lived  here  once,  but  the 
splendor  of  the  city  in  history — every 
house  is  a  ruin — the  streets  are  filled  with 
holes  and  rock  and  brick  and  stone.  If  it 
rains  to-night,  well,  to-moiTow  onward 
anvwav. 


A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM 


AN  Old-World  proverb — as  usual,  the 
quintessence  of  folk  -  widsom  —  says 
that  children  and  dogs  are  great  judges  of 
character.  Conversely  it  has  been  said  that 
the  trulj'  good  love  children  and  animals. 
Pictures  and  stories  born  of  the  Groat 
War  are  ever  relating  how  true  both  statr- 
ments  are.  This  touching  stor3''  about  a 
baby  is  told  in  Trench  and  Camp  (Camj) 
Gordon,  Ga.): 

The  troop-train  was  standing  in  a  cer- 
tain station  awaiting  orders.  The  boys, 
as  they  always  do  at  such  times,  were 
leaning  out  of  the  car-\^-indows,  cheering, 
singing,  chatting  with  little  groups  of  by- 
standers who  have  stopt  in  at  the  station 
to  bid  the  Sammies  "Godspeed,"  and 
having  a  blithe  and  happy  time  generally. 

The  "Y"  man  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  platform,  keeping  eyes  and  ears 
open  to  all  that  was  going  on,  alert  to 
render  any  man  any  service  that  might 
be  within  his  power.  Suddenly  he  noticed 
a  great,  tall,  Lincoln-like  fellow  endeavor- 
ing to  attract  the  attention  of  a  young 
mother  who  was  standing,  babe  in  arms, 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  station  some  hun- 
dred feet  away.  The  secretary'  ^untered 
up  to  the  soldier  and  asked  him  what  he 
wanted.     "I  want  to  talk  to  that  woman 
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Why  Gramm-Bernstein  Trucks 
Have  Such  a  Gobd  Name 


Any  business  man  who  investigates 
trucks,  soon  finds  out  that  Gramm- 
Bernstein  have  what  Americans  call 
"a  very  good  name." 

A  good  name,  in  American  business, 
is  about  the  best  thing  a  man  or  a 
house  can  acquire. 


It  can't  be  bought- 
be  earned. 


it  has  got  to 


There's  always  a  reason  for  it,  and 
the.  reason  is  never  hard  to  find. 

In  the    case    of   Gramm-Bernstein, 
the  reason  is  eighteen  years  old. 

Began  With  An  Idea 
Eighteen  Years  Ago 

Gramm-Bernstein  trucks 
have  a  remarkably  good, 
clean  reputation  because 
of  an  idea  that  took  hold 
of  B.  A.  Gramm  eighteen 
years  ago. 


It  was  such  a  big  idea — 
to  B.  A.  Gramm — and 
got  such  a  grip  on  his 
imagination  —  that  it 
pulled  him  out  of  a  bank 
into  a  machine-shop,  and 
a  suit  of  overalls. 

The  idea  was  one  of  those 
insistent,  persistent  con- 
victions, that  take  hold 
of  an  American  and  make 
him  do  things  his  friends 
think  foolish. 

Gramm  gave  up  a  nice, 
comfortable,  two-by-four 
job  in  a  country  bank, 
because  he  saw  good 
roads  before  there  were 
any  good  roads  —  and 
trucks  before  tliere  were 
any  trucks. 


Trucks    His    Main 
and  Only  Thought 

While  other  "visionaries"  were 
dreaming  motor.,  cars  — he  dreamed 
trucks. 

He  was  a  business  man  'with  a 
mechanical  sense  — or  a  mechanic 
with  a  business  bent. 

He  thought  of  mechanics  in  business 
terms;  and  therefore  began  building 
a  business  vehicle  even  before  bus- 
iness was  ready  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Gramm  had  his  troubles.  But 
men  of  the  far-seeing,  ground-break- 
ing type,  are  stubborn. 

So  he  hung  on  and   let  the  troubles 


roll  off — and  just  kept  on  building 
good  trucks  as  well  as  he  knew  how. 

A   Good    Name 
Richly  Deserved 

Gramm-Bernstein  have  a  right  to 
the  good  name  that  is  now  given 
them. 

They  earned  it  in  struggle,  and  sweat, 
and  hard,  practical  experience  be- 
fore most  trucks  were  bom. 

The  business  reward  came  long  ago, 
but  the  best  reward  of  all  arrived 
when  America  went  into  the  world 
war. 

B.  A.  Gramm  has  never  wasted  any 
time  hunting  for  the  spotlight. 


The  New  VA-Ton 
Gramm-Bernstein 

This  is  the  first  1  '/ii-ton  truck  we  know  of  that  combines 
all  the  elements  which  make  a  successful  truck. 

On  it  has  been  concentrated  the  longest  truck  manufactur- 
ing experience  in  the  business. 

It  meets,  as  we  believe  no  truck  has  ever  met  before,  the 
demand   for   a    thoroughly    reliable,    long-lived,  low-cost 
truck  of  this  capacity,  at  an  attractive  price. 
In  every  way,  it  is  worthy  of  the  good  name  of  Gramm- 
Bernstein. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  line  of  trucks  is  complete,  embrac- 
ing all  required  capacities  from  1 '  2  tons  to  5  tonsji 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  transmission  is  of  special  design, 
with  gears  continuously  engaged  and  completely  safe- 
guarded from  damage  through  careless  or  inexperienced 
gear-shifting. 
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Manufacturer*   of  High  Grade  Chainless  Motor  Trucks 

Builders  of  the  first  standardized 
Liberty  (U.  S.  A.)   Truck 

Lima,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


But  the  governmental 
spotlight  reached  out  with 
its  long  white  fingers,  and 
located  him  as  soon  as 
the  War  Department  be- 
gan building  trucks. 

Builders  of  First 
Liberty  Trucks 

The  good  nameof  Gramm- 
Bernstein  counted  for 
something  when  the  Gov- 
ernment sought  practical 
truck  experience. 

Gramm  -  Bernstein  built 
thousands  of  Government 
trucks  at  their  big  Lima 
plant.  Theirs  was  the 
first  fleet  started  on  its 
way.  Two  Gramm-Bern- 
stein features  were  adopted 
lx)dily  for  Liberty  Trucks. 

Gramm  -  Bcnisttm     .  ■-'(. 
American    business    uicr*. 
now,   to    look    into  their 
line  when  the  truck  ques- 
tion confronts  them. 
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over  there  with  the  l)aby,"  came  the  reply. 
The  "Y"  man  glanced  liastily  at  the  sol- 
dier's face,  was  satisfied  by  the  expression, 
and  went  to  the  young  mother  to  ask  her 
if  she  would  grant  the  lad's  request.  She 
gladly  did  so,  and  this  is  what  the  soldier 
boy  said  to  her: 

''  Lady,  I  have  a  little  baby  about  the 
age  of  yours;  I  wanted  so  much  to  get 
home  and  see  him  once  more,  but  I  couldn't; 
would  you  mind  my  taking  yours  and 
kissing  it?  Life  over  tliere  I  imagine  may 
be  i)retty  tempting,  and,  as  a  father,  I 
want  to  go  across  with  a  baby's  kiss  on 
my  li|)s." 

The  mother, lifted  up  her  child  to  the 
soldier,  who  placed  its  wee  arms  about 
his  neck,  folded  it  in  his  great,  muscular 
arms,  and,  amid  the  din  and  gaiety  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  train  aud  the  citizens  on 
the  platform,  he  kissed  it  -with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  strong,  true  man.  After  lie  had 
given  the  baby  back  to  its  mother  she  then 
took  the  soldier's  face  between  her  hands, 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  said:  "God 
bless  you,  my  baby's  father  is  over  there." 


HATE  AS  A  WEAPON  OF  WARFARE 
A  FAILURE 


T  T  ATE  is  no  foundation  to  build  an 
-*•  -^  enduring  structure  upon;  this  has 
been  proved,  time  and  again,  in  the  his- 
torj'^  of  men  and  nations.  In  pagan  daj^s 
an  orator  brought  a  crowded  theater  to 
its  feet  when  he  cried,  "What  concerns  a 
man  concerns  me!"  The  great  nations 
of  the  earth  to-day  are  those  belonging  to 
the  race  of  TertuUian,  while  the  decadent 
and  crumbling  spring  from  the  Goths  and 
Vaiulals,  followers  of  Attila  and  Genghis 
Klian.  Never  has  it  been  seen  more 
unmistakably  true  than  to-day,  when  we 
see  the  composers  of  the  Hymn  of  Hate 
retreating  before  the  armed  Brotherhood 
of  Man.  The  spirit  that  defeated  the 
Huns  is  told  in  the  pages  of  The  Outlook 
in  this  wise: 

"By  the  side  of  a  wood  was  a  wounded 
(icrmun,  bolli  legs  l)roken.  He  was  lying 
on  a  stretcher,  and  lying  beside  him  ou 
tlic  ground  \v(>r(!  two  stretcher-bearers. 

"We're  all  tired  out  and  can't  carry 
liim  a  step  farther.  We've  already  toted 
him  two  miles,  and  he's  nothin'  but  a 
lioche  anyhow;  we're  going  to  lea\e  him 
riglil  here." 

But  the  two  secretaries  protested  ami 
offered  to  spell' the  stretcher-beari^rs  if  they 
would  take  the  wounded  German  on  in. 
Tiiis  agreed  to,  they  started  across  the 
open  field  through  the  comnuinieation 
trench.  Half-way  across  they  found  that 
the  shelling  of  that  morning  had  caved  in 
t!ir  trench  completely.  What  were  thev 
to  <lo? 

They  nm.st  either  go  back  to  the  woods 
or  climb  out  and  carry  their  wounded  man 
along  the  j^arapet.  They  talked  it  over 
and  agreed  that  if  they  carried  the  prisoner 
on  their  shoulders.  l)eing  in  plain  sight  of 
the  German  gunners.  tiu>y  would  not  be 
shelled,  especially  when  the  Germans  could 
see  that  it  was  a  (lernum  woundeil  man 
that  they  were  carrying  back.  So  on  this 
supposition  they  started  out  along  the 
l»ara))et. 

But  they  were  \w\\  to  \\w  game  of  (ler- 
num warfare,  and  they  .soon  found  that 
they  luul  started  out  on  the  wrong  suppo- 


sition, for  in  half  a  minute  a  terrifie  bar- 
rage of  German  shells  was  tailing  around 
them,  some  bursting  wiihin  twenty'  feet 
of  them.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fjict 
that  it  had  been  raining  for  several  daj's 
and  the  shells  sank  into  the  nmd  two  feet 
before  they  exploded,  the  whole  crowd 
would  have  l)een  l)lown  to  bits. 

As  it  was,  they  dropt  their  wounded 
prisoner  on  the  parapet  and  "beat  it,"  as 
the  fifty-year-old  preacher-secretary  de- 
scribed it  to  me  the  next  day. 

One  fellow  afterward  remarked  that 
he  never  knew  he  could  run  so  fast.  Now 
comes  the  nub  of  the  yarn;  something  to 
make  every  American  proud  of  the  men 
"over  there." 

"We  reported  to  the  major.  He  said 
to  us,  'Boys,  where"  is  your  wounded 
German?' 

" '  We  left  him  back  there  on  the  parapet, 
sir.'" 

The  major,  a  typical  American  officer, 
looked  at  them  a  while  aiul  then  said  some- 
thing that  makes  me  thrill  with  the  pride  of 
being  an  American  every  time  I  think  of  it: 

"Well,  he  may  be  nothing  but  a  Boche, 
but  we're  Americans,  and  you'll  have  to  go 
back  and  get  your  wounded  prisoner. 
If  you  men  don't  want  to  go,  I  must  go 
myself." 

And  back  these  two  secretaries  and  a 
young  lieutenant  orderly  went.  The 
stretcher-bearers  had  disappeared.  There 
was  another  barrage  of  shell-fire,  and  the 
men  lay  in  a  shell-hole  for  two  hours;  but 
at  last  they  got  their  wounded  German 
back. 

"He  may  be  nothing  but  a  Boche,  but 
we're  Americans,"  is  a  sentence  that  ought 
to  go  down  in  history  to  the  glory  of  the 
American  officer. 

Thousands  of  such  cases  have  gone  far — 
God  alone  knows  ho\v  far — to  win  a  glorious 
victory  over  hate-breeding  Kultur.  The 
hater  hates  even  the  dead,  the  real  man 
loves  and  reverences  even  his  enemy  in 
death.     As  this  incident  proves: 

Then  there  is  another  silhouette  memory 
of  France. 

It  is  that  of  a  little  graveyard  in  a 
French  field  where  two  stone  fences  meet. 
It  was  sjjringtime.  There  were  fi\e  lads  to 
be  laid  awaj'  that  fair  morning  in  God's 
At;re.  There  were  three  privates,  a  cap- 
tain, and  a  German  boy. 

A  few  of  us  stood  around  this  little  quiet 
place  with  uncovered  heads  while  the  chap- 
lain read  the  service.  Then  the  first  body 
was  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  salute 
fired  and  "Taps"  sounded.  Then  came  the 
second  boy.  Then  the  third,  with  the 
salute  fired  and  "Taps"  sounded.  Then 
came  the  American  captain,  with  the 
salute  and  "Taps."     Then  came  the  Boche. 

The  firing  squad  didn't  know  what  to  do 
about  the  Boche.  The  sergeant  turned  to 
the  captain-chaplain  and  said,  "Sir.  shall 
we  fire  a  salute  for  the  German?" 

We  waited  anxiously  to  hear  th«>  American 
ofticer's  answer.  It  was  a  tense  moment. 
But  we  were  not  to  be  disappointed. 

"  Boys,  we  are  not  fighting  this  dead  Ger- 
man boy;  this  pour  lad  is  out  of  it  all  for 
good.  And.  after  all.  he  is  just  some  Ger- 
man mother's  son.  We  are  not  lighting 
him.  We  are  fighting  the  Geruuiu  military 
cast^,  the  Gernum  Government,  the  Ger- 
man nation,  but  not  this  dead  boy.  He 
had  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yes;  play 
'  Taps  '  for  the  Bocher 


THEY  AI.SO  SERVED  WHO  ONLY 
STOOD   ON  GUARD 


npHE  United  States  Guards  didn't  get 
-■•  to  FVance,  and  there  was  no  chance  of 
their  ever  going  across;  they  didn't  see 
or  do  anything  exciting;  but  the  New 
Orleans  Hem  sa\s  they  contributed  as 
surely  to  Aictory  as  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  in  the  front-hne  trenches,  and 
"their  heroism,  if  anything,  was  of  a  higher 
order,  for  what  can  equal  the  heroism  of 
doing  a  heart-breaking  duty  when  the 
urge  of  glory  is  missing,  when,  in  fact,  one 
seems  forgotten  by  his  fellow  man?" 

After  putting  this  question,  The  Item 
paj's  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  men  who. 
neglected,  forgotten,  overworked,  kept 
our  shipyards,  arsenals,  munition-plants, 
railroads,  and  federal  buildings  safe  from 
the  menace  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Kaiser's 
plotters.  On  them  depended  whether  the 
line  in  front  would  hold  or  crumble,  the 
writer  declares,  and  then  tells  their  story: 

Before  the  division  was  organized  the 
flames  of  this  country  were  rolling  almost 
as  high  as  those  of  sacked  France.  Then 
this  wall  of  khaki  was  thrown  around  the 
industrial  centers  where  the  resources  of 
the  nation  were  being  fashioned  into  food 
and  clothing  and  ships  and  weapons,  and 
the  world  was  safe. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-fi\'e  thousand 
strong,  the  division  is — a  distinct  military 
organization.  It  is  composed  of  men  from 
nearly  every  arm  of  the  service — infantry, 
machine  gun.  engineers,  signal  cori)s — but 
whom  some  slight  physical  disquali- 
fication keeps  from  thf»  more  joyous 
service  at  the  front,  such  as  weak  ankles. 
an  impediment  in  the  speech,  cro.ss  eyes, 
poor  hearing,  or  sickness.  All  wanted  to 
go  abroad,  and  the  doctor's  verdict  was 
like  a  sentence. 

Especially  bitter  has  been  the  lot  of 
the  men  who  were  kept  back  because  ihey 
had  i)neumonia.  Tho  they  be  i)h\sically 
perfect  in  every  organ  and  limb,  it  is  a 
rule  that  no  man  can  go  into  front-line  duty 
for  one  year  after  having  this  disease. 
And  there  were  many  such — exih'd  to 
lonely  i)osts  in  this  country,  who  ate  their 
hearts  out  with  thoughts  of  their  lumkies 
at  Ghateau-Thierry — but  still  carried  on 
faithfully! 

In  New  Orleans,  the  United  Stales 
Guards  number  930.  Their  barracks  an- 
on the  river-front  at  Chabnette.  Poland 
Street.  French  Market,  ■  Thalia  Strtn>t. 
Washington  Avenue.  Dufoussat  Street. 
Stuyvesant  Docks,  the  grain  elevators. 
Algiers  and  Jackson  Barracks.  And  rain 
or  shine,  night  and  day.  hot  and  cold,  they 
have  guar<led  every  vital  jKjint  in  New- 
Orleans  since  they  first  came  last  February  . 
No  one  could  get  by  without  a  pass. 

On  one  classic  occasion,  a  buck  held  up 
an  automobile  containing  a  major  and  four 
captains.  They  didn't  have  the  proper 
credentials,  and  tho  they  wt're  in  a  fearful 
hurry,  they  had  to  wait  until  the  oflicer  of 
the  day  (a  second  lieutenant)  gave  per- 
mission. It  is  an  air-tight,  chilled  steel, 
asbestos  protection  all  right,  and  as  a 
result  the  millions  of  dollars  of  cannon  and 
guns.  food,  explosives,  and  other  supplies 
that  ha^ve  been  going  o\er  our  whar\es 
have  never  been  in  any  jeopardy. 

Guard  duty  is  di.sagreeable  at  best — 
even  when  there  is  hope  of  nobler  emprise 
ahead.     It  is  a  sort  of  open-air  imprison- 
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OUTLINE  OF  MOTOR  DRIVE 

Driving  Combination  Conveyor  Line 
and  Bucket  Elevator 
Speed  3700  F.  P.M. 

Motor  30  H.P. 

Specified  BLUE  STREAK 

10"  5  ply  31'  3V' 


MOTOR 
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The  Hard  Drive  That  Seems  Simple— and  the  G.T.  M. 


Fifteen  belts  had  been  devoured  in  the  plant  of  the 
Allentown  Portland  Cement  Company,  Alientown, 
Penna.,  in  three  years  by  a  small  motor-drive  that 
seemed  to  be  simple  and  easy.  The  fifteen  had  been 
of  every  conceivable  type  and  material.  Their  prices 
ranged  from  the  cheap  to  the  most  expensive.  One 
day  a  G.T.M. — Goodyear  Technical  Man — Mr.  Ford 
from  our  Philadelphia  Branch,  called  on  the  plant 
superintendent.  He  got  a  hearing  immediately,  and 
it  surprised  the  G.  T.  M.  Generally  the  first  thing  he 
got  was  a  question  about  prices. 

The  G.  T.  M.  explained  the  Goodyear  Plan  of  sell- 
ing belts  only  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  drives  to 
be  served  —  and  not  as  a  grocer  sells  sugar.  The 
superintendent  took  him  to  the  motor-drive  that 
Igoked  so  simple  and  easy,  and  told  him  how  it  fairly 
ate  up  dollars.     The  G.  T.  M.  looked  it  over. 

He  found  that  the  drive  wasn  't  simple  and  easy  at 
all.  It  transmitted  power  to  driv«  a  combination  con- 
veyor line  and  bucket  elevator — without  the  use  of 
reciprocal  gears.     All  the  strain  and  vibration  of  the 

'  conveyor  and  bucket  elevator  loads  were  directly  on 
the  belt.  It  just  had  to  be  kept  exceptionally  tight. 
In  addition  the  drive  was  in  a  grinding  room  so  that 
an  excessive  amount  of  gritty  dust  collected  on  it,  got 
between  it  and  the  pulleys,  and  ground  away  at  the 
belt  face.  The  G.  T.  M.  pointed  out  all  these  things 
to  the  superintendent.  "That's  true,"  said  the  latter, 
"and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 


The  G.  T.  M.  thought  it  over.  Then  he  measured 
the  pulleys,  the  distance  between  centers,  and  the 
belt  speed.  He  figured  for  a  few  moments  and  told 
the  superintendent  that  the  drive  needed  a  31  foot 
3:'i  inch,  5  ply  Blue  Streak  Belt — and  added  that  a 
certain  kind  of  fastener  should  be  used. 

Then  he  quoted  the  price.  It  was  less  than  that  of 
some  of  the  previous  belts.  He  got  the  order  — not 
because  of  the  price,  but  because  his  methods  of 
studying  the  conditions  and  prescribing  the  proper 
Goodyear  Belt  seemed  to  the  superintendent  the 
logical  method.  The  belt  came,  was  installed  March 
23,  1917,  and  is  still  serving  the  drive.  It  has 
already  given  over  a  year  and  a  half  of  service. 
The  best  average  before  that  time  had  been  four 
and  a  half  months. 

The  saving  effected  was  so  great  that  the  G.  T.  M. 
was  asked  to  analyze  other  drives  and  to  prescribe 
the  proper  belts.  If  you  have  a  hard  drive,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  one  whose  belt-devouring  nature  seems 
unexplainable,  ask  a  G.T.M.  to  call.  One  from 
the  nearest  Goodyear  Branch  will  be  glad  to  do  so 
when  next  he  is  in  your  vicinity.  His  service  is  free 
—  for  the  savings  it  effects  for  purchasers  are  so 
evident  and  material,  that  a  gratifying  volume  of 
bus:ness  from  the  plants  analyzed  is  certain  to  be 
ours  within  a  few  years. 

IHE  Goodyear  Tire  ^  Rubber  Company 
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The  Universal  Office  Oil 

Buy  a  Handy  Oil  Can  or  bottle  of  3 -in-One  for 

your  office.    Put  it  to  work.  See  how  many  things 
it  does  better  than  any  other  oil  you  ever  used. 

3*  /^,-|^  makes  typewriters,  billing  ma- 
■lll"V^Il"  chines,  adding  machines,  num- 
bering and  dating  stamps,  cash  registers,  safe 
locks  and  hinges  and  all  other  office  mechanisms 
work  smooth  and  easy.  Keeps  them  clean  and 
bright,  too — inside  and  out.  Never  gums  or 
collects  dirt  as  other  oils  do. 

3-in-One 

takes  the  squeak  out  of  squeaky  revolving  chairs. 
It  lubricates  perfectly  and  prevents  rust. 

Have  Jimmy,  the  office  boy,  use  3 -in-One  to 
clean  the  desks,  chairs,  file  cases  and  other  office 
furniture.  Just  a  little  3 -in-One  on  a  damp  cloth 
removes  all  grime,  finger-marks  and  superficial 
scratches.  Polish  with  a  dry  cloth  and  see  the 
"new"  look  return.  3-in-One  leaves  no  residue  on 
furniture  to  finger-mark  or  catch  dust. 

Sold  at  all  stores 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  15c,  25c  and  50c 
in  bottles;  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Can 


I^Op'p*    Liberal  sample  of  3-in-One 
*^*-«A^   Oil     and     Dictionary    of 
Uses  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

165  KAM.  Broadway 
New  York 


^' 
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ment,  and  two  hours  a  daj-  is  not  far  short 
of  martyrdom.  Imagine  what  it  is,  then, 
when  the  force  is  so  short  that  the  men  have 
to  double  up! 

That  has  always  been  the  case  here. 
Ours  is  a  long  harbor,  an  irregular  harbor, 
and  the  number  of  men  available  for  service 
here  was  just  about  double  the  posts  neces- 
sary. That  meant  an  excruciating  routine 
of  duty;  no  recreation,  no  ent^-rtainment ; 
for  only  in  e.xtreme  eases,  such  as  death  at 
home,  could  leav    of  absence  be  given. 

And  it  wasn't  asked,  for  no  man  would 
willingly  add  to  the  burdens  of  his  mat^s. 
Consideration  is  one  of  the  first  lessons 
learned  in  the  Army.  The  only  break 
in  the  monotony  was  when  they  were 
detailed  as  firing-squads,  to  give  the  last 
honors  to  brother  soldiers  whose  remains 
were  sent  home  to  New  Orleans  for 
burial. 

And  not  a  single  complaint,  not  a  fight, 
not  an  arrest  during  all  'these  weary 
months!     Never  a  let-up  in  the  morale! 

Isn't  that  a  fine  record,  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  principles  of  Americanism?  ^ 

Three  weeks  ago  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pre- 
sented a  baseball  and  glove  and  set  of 
boxing-gloves  to  each  of  the  river-front 
barracks.  This  is  the  first  recreation  they 
have  yet  had,  and  they  are  making  the  most 
of  it.  They  take  turns  pitching  and  catch- 
ing the  ball,  and  they  stand  in  line  for  the 
gloves.  More  recently  there  has  been  a 
dance  or  so  in  some  of  the  mess-halls. 

As  would  be  expected,  there  are  men  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  among  the 
Guards  here,  and  from  every  walk  in  hfe — 
farmers,  laborers,  cowboys,  skilled  me- 
chanics, newspaper  men,  professional  men, 
and  one  minister.  He  by  the  way  is  tho 
most  soldierly  looking  of  the  lot — after 
the  sergeant,  of  course.  Sergeants  arc 
I)oured  in  more  heroic  molds  than  generals. 
One-bars  are  weak  and  flexible  in  com- 
parison. They  are  a  remarkably  well- 
educated  lot  too,  and  as  fine  a  bunch, 
officers  and  men,  as  30U  could  find 
anywhere. 

Peace  has,  of  course,  made  them  doubly 
anxious  to  get  back  home  and  away  from 
their  nightmare  of  monotony.  But  th<Mr 
high  purpose  still  seals  their  lips  against 
anythinsr  that  mip:ht  sound  like  c<)nii)laint, 
and  they  don't  express  their  longing.  They 
really  expect — tho  there  is  nothing  official 
to  that  effect — to  be  home  by  Christmas, 
but  they  are  making  all  preparations  as  if 
they  expected  to  stay  indefinitely. 

A  stove  was  being  erected  in  a  barracks 
at  the  French  nuirket.  The  officer  in 
charge  a«ked  the  private  who  was  doing 
the  work  why  he  made  a  certain  arrange- 
ment that  entailed  a  httle  extra  trouble. 
"Because,"  replied  the  latter,  "we  can  put 
tiack  the  partitions  when  we  take  out  the 
stove  next  summer." 

That  typifies  the  spi/it.  They  hope 
to  get  out,  but  in  the  me.-uitime  there  is 
no  let  up.  The  country — our  country- 
above  all!  Individual  hardships  will  jviss 
with.luiinan  life,  but  the  country  isetern.il. 
The  spirit  that  needs  no  burst  of  band  or 
cheer  of  crowds  to  fiM>d  its  pure  flauK  I 
A  tough,  mean,  disagreeable.  villaiiu)ns, 
miserable  job  had  to  be  done,  and  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it. 

Looking  at  these  men — these  disaj)- 
pointed  men — as  they  come  in  smiling  from 
one  dreary  vigil  o\-t^  a  railroad  swiU-h  or  a 
warehouse  door,  to  eat,  sleep,  and  rest  up 
for  another  watch;  who  endure  the  rain, 
brave  tho  cold,  suffer  the  heat,  and  agonize 
under  the  mosquitoi^s.  and  have  done  this 
day  after  day.  nvghl  after  night,  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  without  a 
single  complaint,  when  we  reaUze  the  Ifigh 
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Car  owners!     Co-operate! 


Conservation  is  still  a  national  service.  The  cost  of  de- 
mobilization and  reconstruction  must  be  balanced  by 
individual  economy.  Make  your  car  safe  by  installing 
gas-tight  piston  rings. 

Worn  piston  rings  waste  from  25% 
to  50%  of  the  gasoline  and  oil  used. 

Think  what  this  amounts  to  for  the  vk^hole  Nation!  Do 
^our  part  nov^r — install  nev^  piston  rings.  Every  car  that 
has  run  several  thousand  miles  needs  nev>r  piston  rings. 
The  rings  wear  out,  and  leave  a  gap  through  which 
compression  escapes,  and  oil  passes  into  the  cylinder. 
Carbonization,  pitted  valves,  knocking, — almost  all  such 


engine    troubles   are    largely    due    to    worn    and     faulty 
piston  rings. 

Install  Inlands — they'll  save 
for  Uncle  Sam  and  you. 

Any  good  mechanic  can  show  you  how  the  Inland 
patented  spiral  cut  principle  makes  it  the  mechanically 
per/eel  ring.  Absolutely  gas-tight,  because  it  has  no  gap, 
and  because  its  patented  Spiral  Cut  permits  it  to  expand 
in  a  perfect  circle,  making  a  perfect  seal  against  the 
cylinder  wall.  Strongest  and  most  durable,  because  the 
width  and  thickness  are  equal  all  around — no  weak  or 
thin  places.  Low  priced  because  of  its  simple  one-piece 
fconstruction. 


3,000,000 
Inlands  are 
now  in  use. 


ONE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 


Overhaul  now.    It  costs  you  much  more  to  let  your  car  run  down,  than  to  keep  it  up.    Put  your  motor  in  A- 1  nhspe.    Do  not  wsil  until  esriy 
spring  when  overhauling  is  heavy.  Your  garage  man  can  give  you  best  service  now.    See  him  shout  Inlands  today.   Send  for  out  /rer  bocklrt. 

DEALERS:  Jobbers  everywhere  stock  Inlands— ask  yonrs.      Inland  Machine  Works,  1636  Locnst  St.,  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 
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qualities  thatanimatc  our  military  rstablish- 
inonts,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  understand  the 
campaign  that  knew  not  a  single  reverse. 


WHAT  THE  SPANIARD  THINKS  OF 
US  TO-DAY 


A  THOUSAND  warnings  have  come  to 
us  during  the  war  that  the  wily  Ger- 
man propagandist  has  been  sowing  his 
sc(hI  in  Si)ain  to  convert  the  proud  Cas- 
tilians  to  the  blessings  of  Teutonic  Kultur 
and  make  them  hate  the  Allied  peoples. 
The  main  |)lank  in  the  Gorman  propaganda 
was  that  William  11.  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world,  and  of  course  that  particular 
])lank  has  been  reduced  to  slivers.  Tlie 
whole  war,  in  fact,  has  been  a  liberal 
cducalion  for  all  the  neutral  onlookers, 
and  the  German  propaganda  has  been  a 
wa.sto  of  money.  The  Spaniard  has  kept 
his  oycs  open  and  has  not  been  deceived. 
From  such  a  standpoint  the  follo\ving 
article  ought  to  be  of  more  than  passing 
interest;  it  is  ^v^•itten  by  Migilel  do  Zar- 
raga,  is  ontitlod  "The  United  States  as 
Seen  by  a  Spaniard,"  and  is  pubhshcd  in 
I II Icr- America  (New  York).  Setting  out 
with  the  iuformation  that  the  first  time 
he  over  heard  the  name  of  the  United 
States  was  in  the  heart  of  Cataluna,  in  a 
school  in  Tarragona,  a  district  whoso  in- 
habitants are  known  as  "the  Yankees  of 
Spain,"  workers  and  democrats,  he 
proceeds: 

1 — a  son  of  Castilla  the  august — heard 
for  the  first  time  the  name  of  the  United 
States  in  a  school  in  Tarragona.  I  was  4, 
young  boy;  1  had  barely  cojupleted  my 
nine  years;  and  I  was  getting  ready  to 
enter  the  institute.  My  teacher  asked 
me  one  morning,  during  the  lesson  in 
geography: 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  United 
States?" 

"The  ...  the  United  States  .  .  ,  the 
United  States." 

And  I,  not  knowing  how  to  express  to 
hiin  what  I  know  in  a  better  way,  added, 
ashamed  that  I  did  not  know  juore: 

"The  United  States  is  .  .  .  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world,  where  everything  is 
invented,  and  where  the  most  extraordi- 
jiary  things  luippen " 

The  master  burst  into  laughter;  iu- 
g<>nuously,  and  with  a  brusk  transition, 
he  changed  his  tone  to  say  to  mo,  by  way 
of  reproof: 

"The  United  States  is  not  that.  Study 
I  lie  lesson  better,  as  you  will  have  to  repeat 
it  to  me  to-morrow;  and  never  forget  that 
the  greatest  country,  for  you,  ought  always 
to  Ih>  your  own." 

1  did  not  understand  him  well  at  that 
linio,  and  I  kept  thinking  that  in  Ponteve- 
dra,  a  few  months  before,  and  for  a  inriod 
of  several  days,  my  <'hii(lisli  intelligence 
had  been  set  wondering  twice:  wli(>n  I 
heard  a  phonograi>h  in  the  house  of  the 
(io\(>rn<)r,  and  wlu^n  I  witnessed  the  in- 
stallation of  the  electric  system.  These 
things,  which  seemed  to  be  witches'  tricks, 
together  with  telephone  and  lelegraiih, 
were  from  the  Ignited  States.  The  land  of 
Magic,  that  was  the  United  States! 

Then  came  the  row  with  Cuba  and  the 
irrHamed  f(>eling  against  the  States.  "Th(> 
only  ])eoi)le  who  did  ni>(  ai^ni'  with  cither 
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the  rulers  or  the  newspapers  were  the 
poor  mothers.  Cuba  to  them  was  an 
enormous  pit  into  which  their  sons,  as  the 
victims  of  yellow  fever,  were  dropt."  When, 
in  the  draft  at  the  headquarters,  the 
"black  ball"  came  up  for  a  soldier,  that 
black  ball  m^ant  Cuba.  How  many 
mothers  curst  that  name!  "During  the 
war  we  were  served  with  the  most  fantastic 
statistics  showing  how  miserably  weak 
America  was.  Then  the  collapse."  We 
read  on: 

The  truth  is  that,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  Spain  became  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  The  war  separated  the  two 
peoples.  This  occurred  twenty  years  ago: 
now  they  are  friends,  and  another  w-ar — 
the  one  that  envelops  the  world — may 
unite  them  even  more. 

Why  not?  Prance  and  England  were 
mortal  enemies  of  each  other.  So  were 
England  and  the  United  States.  So  also, 
one  of  another,  were  all  (he  countries 
that  to-day  are  called  Allies,  and  together 
arc  pouring  out  their  blood  in  the  struggle 
against  Germany. 

I  reached  the  United  States — already  a 
good  many  years  ago — Ijringiug  with  me 
all  the  pre.judi(!es  which  my  r-ountrynicn 
harbor  traditionally.  I  thought  1  should 
find  myself  in  an  environment  antipatheti<', 
liostile,  or  strange  to  my  customs  and 
tastes.  Nevertheless,  I  was  inclined  once 
more  to  be  an  optimist.  Accustomed  to 
living  in  different  foreign  countries,  both 
in  America  and  Europe,  1  had  nothing  to 
dread  at  being  in  another  of  them. 

For  the  United  States,  the  present  dotis 
not  exist.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
the  present  for  this  imtTiense  people,  wliich 
moves  so  fast,  is  the  future  for  the  rest  of 
the  peoj)les. 

The  North  American,  always  moving, 
leads,  by  at  least  half  a  century,  the 
vanguard  of  the  races  of  the  world.  In 
order  that  this  distance  may  not  be 
shortened,  he  never  rests.  Every  man  of 
this  country  lives  his  own  life  over  several 
times.  Thus,  th6  same  man,  at  his 
different  stages,  is  poor  and  rich,  slave  and 
master,  in  misery  and  all-pow(>rful.  and  he- 
is  something  greater  still:  he  is  always  a 
num. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  pay  a  high 
tribute  to  the  optimistic  spirit  of  America, 
which  he  attributes  in  the  main  to  our 
coeducational  system,  shrewdly  remarking 
that  one  result  is  that  th(>  American 
woman  is  a  woman  who  will  always  he 
worth  mor(>  from  being  virtuous  than  from 
being  innocent.  As  for  the  American  man: 
"His  life  does  not  anticipate  age.  The 
more  he  prolongs  his  childhood,  the  more 
lie  prolongs  his  youth,  so  much  the  more 
does  he  extend  his  life  during  mature  age." 
Summing  the  whole  matter  ui),  he  saj's  he 
is  now  able  to  answer  the  query  set  by  his 
master  in  Tarragona,  which  he  does  in 
this  way: 

These  are  the  men  wlio  have  made  tin- 
North  Anu'rican  Rei>utUic  great.  If  now 
we  associate  with  the  United  States  Cuba 
— the  (^iba  lost  by  Spain,  and  which  the 
United  States  did  not  s<'ek  to  retain  po.s- 
session  of — how  nntch  shall  we  not  be  sur- 
l>rized  to  behold  her  converted  into  an 
ideal  country.  wh»>re  no  one  is  an,\-  longer 
i  sick  with  yellow  ft-vcr.  where  the  most. 
scrui>ulous    ma(«'rial    and     moral    hygiene 


were  applied  for  the  good  of  all.  Spaniards 
can  now  visit  it  without  tear  and  their 
mothers  can  remain  in  tranquillity  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Th<!  miracle 
was  wrought  by  the  United  States. 

If  now  we  pass  from  Cuba  to  Panama — 
where  the  same  yellow  fever  made  the 
isthmus  uninhabitable — we  shall  bet-qually 
astonished  by  the  sight  of  another  beautiful 
land,  whose  sanitarj^  condition  is  as  good 
as  that  of  any  region  of  the  United  States. 

Something  similar  might  be  observed 
in  Santo  Domingo,  as  also  in  the  Mexican 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  during  the  recent  occu- 
pation: the  Yankees  carry  health  about 
with  them. 

Such  is  the  lesson  I  could  now  recite  to 
my  master  of  Tarragona,  if  he  .should  ask 
me  what  I  know  about  the  United  States, 
the  country  of  fabulous  w»>alth.  of  surpriz- 
ing inventions;  the  one  that  favored  the 
progress  of  the  world  with  incandescent 
light,  the  lightning-rod,  th(!  tyi)ewriter, 
the  airplane,  th(>  electric  locomotive,  th(! 
linotype,  the  ma<'hine  gun,  the  tt'legraph, 
the  sewing-machine,  the  phonograph,  the 
metal  armament  of  shii)s;  the  one  that  • 
possesses,  to  its  glory,  the  tallest  buildings, 
(he  longest  telescopes,  the  largest  hydro- 
electric j)Iaiits,  the  most  important  aque- 
ducts, the  most  astounding  railway- 
stations,  the  most  sumptuous  libraries; 
the  nation  that  inuigined  the  submarine 
Hnllfind.  ])re(Mirs()r  of  the  Sjianish  Pcrnl,  the 
French  (Ii/hkiIc,  the  Swedish  Nurdciifclts, 
and  that  of  the  hated  Germans.  ...  It  is 
the  peoi)h;  that  has  entered  the  most  hor- 
rible war  witnessed  by  the  ages,  led  by  the 
banner  of  liberty,  the  banner  of  right,  the 
banner  of  justice,  and  whose  ambition  is 
.   .  .  the  peace  of  the  world! 


A  PL.4N  TO   MAKE  THE  .SCHOOLS 
MORE  USEEl  L 


HOW  a  manufacturer  would  have  our 
school  s\stem  readjusted  is  told  by 
James  P.  Munro<>,  \  ice-chairman  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education, 
in  an  address  before  (he  National  Education 
Association,  printed  in  The  American  Cily 
(New  York,  November).  From  (he  manu- 
facturer's point  of  view,  ISlr.  Munroe  (ells 
us,  a  good  deal  of  our  teaching  ha^  b(>en 
waste  of  effort.  The  numufacturer  is  fast 
learning  that  wast.<<  in  his  own  business 
must  come  to  an  end,  and  he  is  inclined  to 
turn  about  aiid  demand  that  it  be  stopt  in 
.some  other  things  in  which  he  has  an  inter- 
est, including  very  particularly  the  busi- 
n(>ss  of  schooling.  This  demand  does  not 
mean  at  all,  Mr.  Munroe  assures  us,  (hat 
the  schools  should  train  boys  and  girls 
specifically  for  manufacturing.  On  the 
contrary,  the  industrial  point  of  view  calls 
for  a  broadeninq:  of  education,  not  a  narrow- 
ing  of  it.  The  schools  ha\  e  been  k(-pt  out 
of  (ouch  with  daily  life;  they  should  be 
extended  to  cover  every  useful  phase  of  it. 
Says  Mr.  Munroe: 

The  first  (him;  (hat  a  manufac(urer 
would  do  with  i>duca(ion,  if  he  had  (he 
power,  would  be  to  make  it  real,  immediate, 
and  interesting  to  the  growing  child  and 
youth.  ...  It  is  only  for  a  verv-  short 
time  (hat  the  school  can  hold  the  child  at 
all;  and  from  (he  poin(  of  view  of  a  busi- 
lU'ss  man  it  is  the-  wickedest  waste  that  this 
short  time  should  not  be  made  as  fruitful 
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THE  radiator  cover  on  your  car  should  be  equipped 
with  Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners.     They  are  the  most 
practical  fastening  you  can  use. 

Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners  will  not  pull  loose  accidentally. 
They  will  not  permit  the  cover  to  flap  In  the  wind. 
They  operate  easily  and  are  thoroughly  reliable. 

At  the  same  time,  these  fasteners  denote  quality  and 
add  a  "classy"  appearance  to  the  car.  They  are  more 
expensive  than  ordinary  fasteners  but  their  beauty  and 
efficiency  are  well  worth  the  cost. 

Builders  of  automobile  bodies,  and  makers  of  fine 
motoring  equipment,  are  using  Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners 
not  only  on  radiator  covers  but  on  tops,  curtains, 
bodies,  dust  hoods,  and  tonneau  covers  as  well.  Wher- 
ever you  see  Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners  on  an  automobile, 
you  know  that  quality  has  been  put  first. 


Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners  are  now 
coming  into  general  use  on  all  kinds 
of  leather  and  canvas  articles  such 
as  luggage,  musical  instrument 
cases  and  sporting  goods.  The 
United  States  Government  uses 
Lift-the-Dot  exclusively  on  the 
more  important  articles  of  military 
equipment  requiring  fasteners. 


The  Lift-the-Dot  Fastener  is 
securely  locked  on  three  of  its 
four  sides.  It  is  opened  instantly 
by  lifting  on  the  fourth  side — the 
side  with  the  Dot.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  lift  this  side  only  as  the 
Fastener  cannot  be  opened  by  any 
amount  of  pulling  from  other 
directions. 

Remember  Lift-the-Dot.  Look 
for  the  dotted  side.    Lift  that  side. 


UFT  f?-  DOT 


Fasteners 


CARR   FASTENER   COMPANY,    BOSTON.    MASS. 

Milken  of  ''Fasteners  that  Fasten'''' 
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time  this  photograph  was  taken,  the  36x6  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truel. 
Tire,  ohown  here,  had  never  been  removed  fromthe  rim,  althoui/h  it  had  rwn  13,650 
tnil<t  on  a  1-ton  truck  owned  by  tin  Clay  Uric  Auto  Delivery  Service,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Copyrisht  1918,  by  The  Uoodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Getting  There   First 

"TT/^E  have  adopted  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  for  our  zvork 

^'     because  they  supply  the  requisite  speed  and  stamina,  at  the  same  time 

greatly  reducing  truck  repairs.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  make  hard  work 

easy.*' — Mr.  Clay  Urie,  of  Clay  Urie  Auto  Delivery  Service,  Toledtf,  Ohio. 
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ITH  cliaracteristic  newspaper 
enterprise,  Mr.  Clay  Urie,  who 
handles  the  deHveries  for  the 
Toledo  News-Bee,  uses  1-ton  trucks 
equipped  with  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord 
Truck  Tires,  to  hurry  each  edition  of  this 
paper  to  newsdealers. 

He  began  his.initial  trial  of  these  tires  on 
August  1,  1917,  using  them  on  a  truck 
which  was  operated  in  direct  comparison 
with  a  solid-tired  unit. 

Even  a  small  margin  of  greater  quickness 
in  traffic  and  on  the  straightaway  is  impor- 
tant in  newspaper  delivery.  Consequently 
the  pneumatic-shod  carrier  demonstrated  the 
distinct  advantages  of  its  tires  for  this  work 
when  it  constantly  scooped  its  sister  truck. 

Also,  during  the  memorable  drifting  snows 
of  last  winter,  which  tied  up  solid-tired 
trucks,  this  Goodyear -equipped  hustler 
continued  to  distribute  capacity  loads  oi'i 
schedule. 

The  firm  traction  supplied  by  its  tires  has 
served  effectively  to  counteract  w  et  and  icy 
pavements  even  in  cases  where  this  truck 
has  been  compelled  to  sprint  over  them. 

After  the  experimental  set  of  tliese  tires 
had  been  in  service  but  a  short  time,  it  was 


noted  that  the  bills  for  mechanical  repairs 
to  this  truck  had  taken  a  sudden  and 
practically  complete  slump.  This  wassimply 
because,  although  the  truck  (jften  u  hirlcd 
fast  across  car  tracks  and  rushed  over  rough 
stretches,  the  former  solids  were  no  longer 
transmitting  the  heavy  jars  to  moving  parts 
and  other  members. 

At  the  time  the  photograph  at  the  left  was 
taken,  all  the  tires  on  this  truck  had  traveled 
13,650  miles.  Despite  the  fast  starting  and 
stopping,  the  driver's  following  of  streetcar 
lines  and  other  exactions  of  the  service, 
their  condition  clearly  indicates  many  more 
miles  yet  to  be  delivered  by  them. 

Indeed,  up  to  this  point,  the  rear  tires 
had  never  been  removed  from  tiie  rims, 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  averaged  30 
miles  daily,  including  Sundays,  for  more 
than   15  montlis. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  how  the  pio- 
neer Goodyear  Pneumatic-Cord-equipped 
truck  of  Toledo  led  its  owner  to  effect 
vital  improvements  in  the  News-Bee's 
delivery  system. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  .narrative 
when  placed  beside  others  in  which  the 
pioneering  exploits  of  Go(^dyear  Pneumatic 
Cord  Truck  Tires  are  recounted. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  6c  Rubher  company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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as  is  possible.  And  r-ommon  sense  teaches 
tliat  the  only  way  in  which  to  render  it 
fruitful  is  to  make  the  school  period  inter- 
esting, to  so-e  that  its  subject-matter  is 
eomi)rehonsible  and  to  place  before  the 
child,  as  far  as  possible,  a  visible  and 
understandable  aim  for  the  work  that  he  is 
told  to  do.  Make  it  interesting,  simple, 
and  with  a  definite  objective,  and  there  is 
almost  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  work 
thai  one  can  get  out  of  even  the  common- 
jjlace  child;  and  that  work  will  be  secured 
with  far  less  mental  and  i)hysical  fatigue, 
on  llie  part  of  l)otli  i)U])il  and  teacher,  than 
under  the  methods  that  now  hold  in  most 
of  our  public  and  i)rivate  schools. 

Tlie  next  thing  that  the  manufacturer 
woidd  bring  about  in  education,  if  he  could, 
is  to  make  it  businesslike.  .  .  .  Education 
should  be  treated  as  a  business:  the  busi- 
ness of  establishing  licalth,  mentality,  and 
character,  and  should  be  subject,  therefore, 
to  the  rules  and  methods  of  business, 
adapted,  of  course,  to  the  age  of  the  i^erson 
concerned  and  to  the  special  natui'e  of  the 
business  that  is  being  carried  on.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  the  child,  the  parent, 
the  teacher,  and  the  citizen  in  general — 
all  should  realize  and  should  act  in  accor- 
dance with  this  realization,  that  in  the  pe- 
riod l)etween  five  and  sixteen,  eighteen,  or 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  the  ease  may  be, 
all  of  them  ought  to  att(>nd,  industriously, 
earnestly,  and  with  full  understanding  of 
what  they  are  undertaking,  to  the  business 
of  making  each  particular  child  concerned 
into  the  best  citizen,  ph\'sically,  mentally, 
and  morally,  that  he  is  (capable  of  b(>coming. 

A  third  tiling  that  the  manufacturer 
would  bring  about,  if  he  could,  is  an  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  th<>  ])upil  in  school 
of  what  his  future  responsibilities  are 
almost  certain  to  be.  It  is  perfectly  plain 
to  you  and  mv,  it  should  l)e  made  equally 
jilain  to  the  l)oy,  that  he  has  an  imi)ortant 
jjart  to  ])lay  in  the  coming  gen(>ration, 
that  it  is  his  l)usiness  in  the  childhood  and 
adolescent  years  to  prei)arc  hiriisclf  for  that 
part,  and  that  his  duties  range  themselves 
under  three  main  heads:  (1)  the  duty  of 
earning  as  good  a  living  as  he  j)ossil)ly  can, 
so  t  hat  he  may  make  due  return  for  all  that 
th(!  community  during  his  improductive 
years  has  done  for  him;  (2)  the  duty  of 
establishing  himself  as  a  real  part  of 
society  by  marrying  and  bringing  up  a 
family;  and  (3)  the  duty  of  taking  his  full 
share  in  those  common  responsibilities 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  which  we  lump  under  the  general 
term  of  citizenship 

A  fourth  thing  that  manufacturers  are 
beginning  to  ask  is  why  the  schools  keep 
themselves  so  much  apart  from  the  other 
(•ducative  forces  of  the  community;  why 
they  do  not  cooperate  with  the  parents, 
the  industries,  th(>  civic  life  iu  general, 
using  them  as  aiiis,  as  laboratories,  as 
poteachers  in  the  upbringing  of  boys  and 
girls.  ...  As  a  manufacturer  who  is 
somewhat  familiar  also  witii  school  con- 
ditions, I  am  convinced  that  the  initiative 
must  come  from  the  school  si<i«'.  and  that  it 
is  a  l(>gitimate  duty  of  the  sciiools  to  edu- 
cate the  parents,  the  industries,  and  the 
communil.\-  in  general  as  to  what  they  can 
do  and  ought  to  do  to  helj)  in  this  most 
imi)orlant  of  all  social  duties — the  i>repar- 
alion  of  l)oys  and  girls  for  an  effective 
adult  life. 

How,  then,  can  the  schools  and  the  in- 
dustries help  each  other?  In  the  first 
place,  says  Mr.  Munroe,  tht>  school  can 
use  the  factory,  tlie  farm,  the  ofTici>.  or  the 
store  as  a  laboratory  in  which  boys  and 


girls  may  get  that  acquaintance  wath  real 
things  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  the 
schools.  Again,  the  school  may  be  treated 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  factory,  the  store, 
and  the  farm,  opening  its  facilities  to  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women,  who  have  had 
to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age,  or  who  ha^'e 
been  denied  proper  schooling.  A  third 
method  is  division  of  time  between  school 
and  industry  during  adolescence.  A  fourth 
way  is  through  vocational  schools,  in  which 
the  pupil  is  deliberately  prepared  for  his 
life-work.     Says  Mr.  Munroe: 

The  machinery  by  which  these  several 
types  of  cooperation  are  to  be  brought 
about  is  that  of  the  evening  school,  the 
part-time  continuation  school,  and  the 
cooperative  day-school 

The  manufacturer  has  no  anxiety  as  to 
the  readjustment  of  our  pul)lic  and  private 
schools  to  meet  those  exigencies  which  the 
war  has  so  keenly  brought  home  to  us, 
provided  education  in  the  United  States 
continues,  as  it  has  so  well  begun,  to  de- 
velop sound  vocational  education  in  its 
schools  and  colleges.  The  so-called  aca- 
demic studies  will  remain  only  after  they 
have  proved  their  right  to  live  by  reshaping 
themselves  to  meet  the  true  needs  of  mod- 
ern life,  and  the  schools  as  a  whole  wall  get 
more  and  more  awake  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  supported  by  the  public,  not  to  fit  boys 
into  an  iron-clad  system,  but  to  fit  a  very 
varied  and  flexible  system  into  the  actual 
needs  of  individual  boys. 

This  general  awakening  fs  being  helped 
to  an  unexpected  degree  by  the  working 
of  the  so-called  Smith-Hughes  Law  for 
the  promotion  of  vocational  education. 
Under  that  law  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
created  a  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  and,  in  increasing  amountiS,  the 
Federal  Government  stands  ready  to  sub- 
sidize the  teaching  and  supervision  of 
secondary  training.  .  .  .  To  the  manu- 
facturer it  is  of  great  interest  that  at  least 
one-third  of  tlie  money  apjiropriated  by  tlie 
State  and  matched  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  training  in  trades  and  in- 
dustries must  be  used  for  part-time  in- 
struction. This  provision  emphasizes  the 
interest  of  the  Government  in  strengthen- 
ing education  at  one  of  its  weakest  points. 
That  point  is  the  lack  of  educational 
supervision  of  the  boy  and  girl  between 
fourteen,  when,  in  most  cases,  he  can  leave, 
and  does  leave,  school,  and  sixteen, 
seventeen,  or  eighteen,  when  he  arrives 
at  the  age  for  beginning,  really  productive 
work 

The  part-time  continuation  school,  thus 
fostered  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Law,  has 
educational  possibilities,  I  believe,  beyond 
our  jiresent  conception;  but  it  can  not  be 
made  really  effectiv<>  until  the  States  pass, 
as  they  should,  compulsory  laws  requiring 
school  attendance  l)etweeu  fourteen  and 
sixteen  for  all  youth — for  the  entire  session 
if  tlu'y  are  not  at  work,  and  for  at  least 
eight  hours  a  week,  out  of  their  working 
time,  if  they  are  regularly  employed. 

Another  form  of  education  which  the 
Smilh-Ilughes  Law  permits  and  encour- 
ages is  the  formation  of  evening  classes 
for  men  and  women  at  least  eighteen  years 
old,  in  subjects  supplementary  to  their 
day  employment.  This  gives  new  and 
added  opportunities  for  those  andutious 
workmen  who  desire  to  fit  themst'Ives.  as 
modern  industry  makes  it  so  ditlicult  for 
tiiem  to  do  within  the  in<lustry  itself,  for 
those  higher  positions  which  are  the  first 
rungs  on  the  ladder  of  industrial 
competence. 


THE  "DOMINIE"  AT  THE  FRONT 


D 


OMINIES"  are  not  much  heard 
of  these  days  of  fancy  titles,  but 
when  the  time  comes  to  describe  some 
heroic  deed  done  bj'  a  man  uniformed  in 
nothing  but  rugged,  indomitable  courage, 
why  then  '"Dominie"  is  a  mighty  useful 
and  completely  satisfactory  word.  When 
the  Hun  was  at  the  gates  of  Paris  and  the 
battle  of  Chateau-Thierry  poured  out  its 
wealth  of  hero-stories  about  the  Amer- 
icans and  their  immortal  stand,  even  in 
tho.se  days  one  story  could  make  itself 
heard.  It  was  about  "Dominie"  Clifford, 
the  man  who  dragged  his  wounded  colonel 
four  hundred  yards  through  a  stubble- 
field,  in  a  gas-mask,  amid  bursting  sliell 
and  rifle-bullets  ripping  up  his  clothes — 
a  little  gray-haired  Scotchman  about 
fifty-five  years  old,  with  a  decided  ob- 
jection to  talk  about  himself.  When 
cornered  he  talked  about  the  marines  in 
this  way:  One  night  about  ten  years  ago 
in  a  little  town  in  the  West  Indies  where 
he  was  a  missionary  he  bumped  into  three 
drunken  marines  just  as  an"M.  P." 
hove  in  sight;  the  "Dominie"  knew  what 
that  meant;  so  he  promptly  took  them 
into  his  care.  One  of  them  he  specially 
cared  for  and  the  boy  braced  up,  then  he 
lost  sight  of  him.  After  ten  years  camo 
Verdun,  where  he  bumped  into  a  staggering 
marine.  Staring  at  the  "Dominje"  be- 
tween hiccups  he  said;  "Hello,  ole  fren. 
You  don't  know  me,  do  j'ou?"  The 
"Dominie"  didn't.  "So  thash  the  .wa' 
yu'  ferget  yer  ole  frens,  ish  it?"  Con- 
tinuing, "Shay,  don'  you  remember  that 
guy  you  got  to  shign  the  pledge  back  in  the 
ole  West  Indies  ten  years  ago?"  The 
"Dominie"  did;  that  marine  has  now 
earned  two  stripes  and  is  still  going  strong. 
He  couldn't  forget  the  !' Dominie."  The 
w^ay  such  men  adapt  themselves  to  cir- 
cumstances is  told  in  The  Independent, 
which  we  continue  to  quote: 

"Then  there  was  Van,"  the  doctor 
said.  "Day  before  yesterday  at  Luzy  I 
met  Van.  I  have  been  tr\-ing  to  help 
him  quit  cigarets  for  months,  but  the 
poor  kid  just  couldn't  do  it.  I  came  on 
him  lying  in  the  corner  of  a  fence  wounded 
seriously.  He  wanted  a  cigaret.  1  knew 
it  wouldn't  hurt  him,  so  I  lit  the  first 
cigaret  that  I've  lit  in  forty  years  and 
put  it  in  his  mouth.  I  don't  know  as  I 
ought  to  have  done  it,  but  I  just  naturally 
couhln't  go  by  and  le^ive  tiiat  kid  o'  mine 
hungry  for  a  cigaret  wiiilo  he  was  a- 
waiting  for  the  ambulance.  Do  ~you 
tiiink  I  did   right?" 

"It  would  have  been  a  crime  if  you 
hadn't  done  it,"  I  said  to  him. 

"Van  looked  ui),"  said  the  doctor 
slowly  and  witii  tears  in  his  eyes,  "Van 
looked  up  at  me  and  said,  'Doc,  I  know 
how  you  hate  'em.  and  yet  you  are  big 
enough  to  light  a  cigaret  for  me.  God 
bless  you.  Doc.  and  if  I  ever  get  well  and 
get  mv  strength  I'll  quit  'em,  so  help  me 
C.od!'" 

"Do  you  think  he  will?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  buried  him 
the  next  day." 

Then  we  tried  again  tactfully  t<)  lead 
him  back  to  his  heroism,   but  he  evadeil 
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Over  566  miles 
of  terrible  roads 

Atterbury  dealers  despite  the  worst  road  con- 
ditions in  years  are  daily  taking  home  their 
quota  of  Atterburys. 

The  trip  of  566  miles  from  Buffalo  to  Philadelphia,  over 
roads  that  defy  description,  was  easy  for  the  big  Atterbur)' 
truck  ( pictured  above '  even  with  another  big  Atterbury 
on  top  of  it. 

Incidentally,  this  journey  was  made  on  70  gallons  of  gas. 

It  is  the  trouble-proof  simplicity  of  the  Atterbury  and  the 
fact  that  the  Atterbury  is  made  much  sturdier  than  it 
needs  to  be— that  makes  Atterbury  performance  possible. 
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that  part  and  said,  "I  must  tell  you 
aljout  the  trick  the  boys  played  on  me. 

"One  afternoon  when  I  was  out  they 
stole  my  coat  and  my  cap  and  took  off 
all  of  my  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buttons  and  put 
marine  buttons  in  their  place.  I  knew 
it  was  against  the  rules  to  wear  them, 
but  when  I  came  in  I  didn't  notice  it 
and  went  to  the  officers'  mess  with  them 
on.  The  colonel  calls  me  'Padre,'  the 
major  calls  me  'Chaplain,'  and  the  boys 
call  me  'Doc,'  you  know,"  he  said  smiling. 

"Well,  the  colonel  looked  at  me  funny 
like  and  he  said,  'Well,  Padre,  I  see  you've 
joined  the  marines  for  sure  now,  and 
have  the  buttons  and  all,  right  with  you.' 

"I  was  embarrassed  and  said,  'I'll  go 
home,  sir,  and  take  them  off,  I  didn't 
know  they  were  on.' 

'"Who  put  them  on,  Padref 

"'The  boys,  sir.' 

"'Well,  if  the  boys  put  them  on  they 
want  them  on,  so  on  they  stay,'  the  colonel 
said  to  me." 

The  marvelous  effect  and  influence  such 
men  have  upon  other  men  are  told  in  a 
touching  incident,  which  ought  to  shame 
some  of  us  at  home  who  can  see  no  good 
thing  save  in  our  own  little  "ism."  It 
was  the  last  communion  before  a  great  and 
fierce  fight: 

"The  boys  themselves  asked  for  it. 
They  knew  the  big  fight  was  on  the  next 
day  and  they  asked  if  we  might  not  have 
a  communion  service.  I  went  and  got 
some  of  that  'van  rubbish'  as  I  call  it; 
the  French  call  it  'nn  rouge,'  and  it 
being  the  best  we  could  get,  we  had  our 
communion  with  it.  I  told  the  boys  wliat 
we  were  going  to  do  and  said  that  any  who 
did  not  want  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per could  leave.     Not  a  single  soldier  left. 

"I  took  note  of  them  and  nine  Catholics 
partook,  thirteen  Methodists,  three  Chris- 
tian Scientists,  nine  Baptists,  three 
Lutherans,  three  Congregalionalists,  two 
Episcopalians,  one  Hebrew,  and  twenty- 
three  who  did  not  profess  any  religion. 
Five  of  these  took  a  definite  stand  for  the 
Christ  in  that  meeting.  The  next  day 
most  of  them  were  dead." 

Ho  was  subdued  for  a  few  minutes  and 
we  couldn't  get  him  to  talk.  He  was 
(liiiiking  of  those  dead  boys  of  his.  Then 
be  reached  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out 
an  envelop.  Reaching  into  the  envelop 
ho  pulled  out  a  five-dollar  gold  piece. 

1  took  it  in  my  hand  and  waited  for  the 
story,  for  the  moment  forgetting  even 
myself  that  the  old  fellow  was  still  evading 
his  own  heroic  deed. 

"The  boy .  that  gave  me  that  I  saw 
just  before  the  big  fight.  I  passed  him 
as  ho  went  down  imder  the  camouflage 
into  a  comnuinication-treneh.  He  said, 
'Doc,  got  any  cigarets?' 

"I  had  tried  to  get  him  to  stop  smok- 
ing, but  couldn't  resist  the  desire  to  give 
liiiii  some.  It  iniglit  hv  my  last  chance  to 
serve  liim.     I  pitched  him  a  whole  package. 

"'Tlianks,  Doc;  you're  a  good  scout.' 
Tlieii  ll(^  came  back,  haiulrd  me  that  five- 
dollar  gold  piece  and  said,  'Doc,  take 
tliat.  If  anything  happens  to  me,  send 
it  to  mother.'" 

"Did  ho  get  out  all  right?"  I  queried 
anxiously,  for  1  knew  that  only  a  few 
of  the  boys  who  had  taken  that  strategic 
village  had  gotten  out. 

"1  am  sending  Hie  gold  piece  to  his 
mother  this  aft<'rnoon.  along  with  a  letter 
telling  her  of  his  heroic  death,"  he  said 
quietly. 

That  lad  died  in  a  strange  way;  all  one 


morning  he'd  been  in  the  thick  of  it,  then 
his  major  was  wounded,  the  boy  went  back 
for  help,  passed  all  safelj'  till  a  splinter  hit 
his  belt  and  he  went  down  to  death  shot 
by  his  own  bullets. 

But  all  this,  interesting  as  it  was,  was 
not  what  the  interviewers  wanted;  they 
wanted  the  "Dominie's"  story;  at  last, 
promising  not  to  "spread  on  the  taff3%" 
they  got  the  tale.     Here  it  is: 

Then  followed  as  simple  a  statement  as  a 
Scotch  dominie  (economical  with  any- 
thing, especially  words)  could  tell:  of  how 
he  and  Mr.  Gibbons,  the  newspaper  re- 
porter whom  the  press  later  eulogized  for 
having  gone  over  the  top  with  the  marines, 
were  waiting  in  the  major's  tent.  They 
were  to  go  down  front.  The  major  went 
off  with  the  reporter  and  told  the  Dominie 
to  follow  wth  his  orderly,  a  young  lieu- 
tenant. The  major  and  the  reporter  were 
barely  out  of  sight  when  a  runner  came  in 
with  the  news  that  the  colonel  was  wounded 
seriously  and  was  lying  in  an  abandoned 
trench  on  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
about  four  miles  away  at  the  far  end  of  a 
wheat  field. 

The  young  lieutenant  and  the  old  "Y" 
secretary  (whose  colonel  was  the  apple  of 
his  Scotch  dominie's  eye)  started  off  for 
him.  There  were  no  stretcher-bearers  in 
sight  but  there  was  a  stretcher.  They  car- 
ried that  ^vith  them.  Amid  a  constant  hail 
of  machine-gun  buUets  they  went  through 
the  town.  Nobody  knew  which  house  was 
occupied  by  Germans  and  which  by 
Americans.  Machine-gfun  bullets  were 
fljing  in  every  direction.  They  had  to  get 
through  this  village  somehow  to  get  to 
the  wheat  field.  Finally  they  reached  the 
field.  Then  they  had  to  crawl  for  four 
hundred  yards  on  their  stomachs  along  a 
low  hedge  across  this  field,  in  full  view  of 
the  Germans,  the  field  swept  by  rifle  and 
machine-gun  bullets  with  now  and  then  a 
shell  falling  perilously  near.  One  frag- 
ment from  a  shell  tore  a  hole  in  the  old 
secretary's  coat  as  he  crawled  and  ripped 
the  hedge  at  his  left  into  bits. 

The  young  lieutenant  kept  yelling  back, 
"Keep  your  head  down.  Doc." 

The  old  Scotch  missionary  chuckled  as 
he  told  us  this,  pointing  down  to  his  rather 
prominent  waist:  "I  was  keeping  down 
as  close  as  I  could  get  to  the  ground.  I 
never  did  realize  what  a  bother  a  stomach 
was  before.  I  got  to  wishin'  I  had  dieted 
all  my  Ufe  as  we  crawled  along  that  hedge. 
As  it  was  I  was  so  close  to  the  earth  that 
I  scratched  my  nose  and  flattened  my 
stomach  into  a  pancake." 

After  crawling  four  hundred  yards  in 
this  manner  they  finally  drojit  into  the 
abandoned  trench  and  there  the  colonel 
was  lying.  His  first  question  was:  "I 
wonder  how  Bare  is?"  referring  to  his 
major.  Then  ho  handed  over  his  maps 
to  the  young  lieutenant  and  fainted. 

For  two  hours  the  three  of  them  lay  in 
that  shallow  abandoned  trench  waiting  for 
the  fire  to  die  down  enough  to  let  them 
crawl  back  again.  As  they  lay  there  two 
gas-shells  fell  close  and  they  had  to  don 
gas-masks. 

After  sundry  interpretations  of  other 
stories  by  main  force,  the  "Dominie"  was 
dragged  back  to  his  own  story,  which  con- 
cludes in  this  way: 

"The  colonel  ha<l  a  hard  tinu>  getting  his 
nuusk  on  so  I  tried  to  help  him,  but  he 
wouldn't  let  ine  move.  The  trench  was  so 
snuill  that  when  1  moved  my  body  was  ex- 


posed. I  felt  so  sorry  seeing  him  try  to  put 
that  ijiask  on  with  his  left  shoulder  shot 
through,  that  I  rolled  over  and  helped  him. 
That's  where  I  twisted  my  back  so  that 
they  had  to  send  me  to  the  hospital."  He 
added  these  last  words  in  disgust  that  he 
had  been  invalided  for  such  a  slight  pre- 
text. It  was  not  according  to  his  wishes; 
we  could  see  that  in  his  whole  attitude. 

"After  a  while  we  decided  to  make  a  try 
for  it.  The  machine  guns  were  still  sweep- 
ing the  field  and  shells  were  falling  now 
and  then.  But  we  got  the  colonel  on  the 
stretcher.  The  lieutenant  went  in  front 
and  I  behind.  We  lifted  the  stretcher  with 
the  colonel  in  it  to  the  top  of  the  parapet. 
Then  we  shoved  it  out  as  far  as  we  could 
in  front  of  us.  Then  we  pulled  and  pushed 
and  lifted  and  crawled  and  rolled  over  and 
over,  keeping  our  bodies  close  to  the 
ground;  and  scraped  and  edged  and 
squirmed  and  grunted;  and  finally  we  got 
the  colonel  across  that  stubbled  field.  It 
took  us  another  hour  and  a  half  to  get 
across  that  field.  Then  we  had  the  village 
to  go  through,  but  about  dark  we  got  him 
to  the  woods,  where  it  was  comparatively 
safe.  That's  aU  there  was  to  it.  Not 
much  of  a  story,  hardly  worth  telling. 
Others  would  have  done  the  same  and  are 
doing  it  every  day  up  there.  I  don't  want 
3^ou  to  make  a  lot  of  what  I  did.  Please 
don't!  I  feel  so  humble  in  the  face  of  what 
the  boys  are  doing.  Bless  them  every 
one!" 


HUNS'  WAR-AIM  WAS  FRENCH  CLOCKS 


IT  used  to  be  said  that  the  Huns  were 
obliged  to  go  to  war  with  France  every 
now  and  then  so  that  they  could  steal  a 
clock  that  would  keep  time — this  being  a 
thing  no  timepiece  of  Hun  manufacture 
ever  can  do.  Some  remember  that  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  the  looters  grabbed 
every  clock  they  could  get  hold  of.  The 
leopard  has  not  changed  his  spots.  During 
the  fighting  along  the  Marne  the  Amer- 
icans saw  the  old  vagabond  clock  thieves 
at  work  in  Chiiteau-Thierry,  stealing  every 
clock  in  sight.  What  a  commentary 
upon  the  much-vaunted  Hun  efficiency! 
They  can  imitate  a  clock,  but  to  save  their 
souls  they  can  not  make  one  that  will  keep 
time.  Upon  this  point  Mitnsetjs  remarks 
with  sardonic  humor: 

Is  it  not  perhaps  a  favorable  omen 
that  the  Germans,  with  all  their  much- 
vaunted  efficiency,  have  nevei 'jbecn  able 
to  construct  a  clock  equal  to  the  product 
of  their  neighbors?  We  knowj|  of  an 
American  gentleman  whose  constant  sui> 
])ort,  as  well  as  exasperation,  during  the 
present  war  has  been  a  particularly  illog- 
ical and  unreliable  German-made  clock. 
In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Allied  cause, 
when  the  achievements  of  the  enemy 
seemed  to  Indicate  an  almost  superhuman 
effectiveness  of  organization,  he  has  found 
comfort  and  hope  in  the  symbolic  v\i\- 
nerability  of  this  atrocious  clock — a  clock 
equipped  with  an  elaborate  sj-stem  of 
strikes  and  chimes  which  excel  only  in  their 
ability  to  go  astray. 

The  French  have  always  rivaled  the 
Swiss  and  the  Dutch  as  the  makers  of  fine 
clocks.  We  are  not  to  be  despised  our- 
selves in  that  respect  as  any  good  Yankee 
timepiece  can  demonstrate.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  humorous  weekly  published  the 
picture  of  a  Tonuuy  in  a  tirst-linc  ln>nch, 
whose  recently  opened  parcel  from  home 
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Templar 
Top -Valve 
Motoi^ 

The  growing  demand 
for  this  non-competi- 
tive car  opens  up  new 
opportunities  for  the 
right  kind  of  motor  car 
merchants.  We  wel- 
come your  inquiries. 


Touring  RoaJslfr 


HE  increased  production 
demanded  by  Templar 
success  will  in  no  wise  be 
permitted  to  result  in  a  de- 
viation from  Templar  qual- 
ity standards. 

The  Superfine  Small  Car,  the 
Templar,  expresses  quality  ideals 
that  know  no  compromise. 

The  utmost  of  practical  economy 
and  convenience — the  Templar 
achievement — made  imperative  the 
elimination  of  cumbersome  size  and 
the  strictest  adherence  to  supreme 
quality  standards  of  design,  mate- 
rials and  workmanship. 

The  five  passenger  touring  car 
has  a  high  gear  range  of  3  to  60 


miles  per  hour.  Its  quick  accelera- 
tion and  high  climbing  prowess  arc 
a  revelation  to  those  accustomed  t(» 
larger  and  more  expensive  cars. 

Its  remarkably  good  appearance 
and  finish  (several  optional  color 
combinations),  its  comfortable  and 
spacious  interior,  and  its  easc-of- 
driving  and  ease-of- riding  explain 
its  vogue  with  those  who  had  for- 
merly thought  these  virtues  insep- 
arable from  cumbersome  size. 

Other  Templar  models  arc  dis- 
tinct leaders  among  their  tv^pcs  of 
cars,  and  all  arc  as  efficient  in  jier- 
formance  as  they  are  desirable  in 
design. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request. 


The  Templar  Motors  Corporation 

2400  HaUtead  Street.  L^kewood.  ClevoUnd.  Ohio 
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I  |j  Peace  Hath  Her  Victorie 


B 


FJIOLD  licr  first  victory.     The  ceo* 
tiunu'c  liiuniph  of  truck  transportation. 


Our  nation's  expansion  to  new  ambitions 
and  new  conditions  requires  quicker,  wider 
distribution. 

Industries,  building— rebuilding— adapting 
themselves;  Business,  straining  to  rcacli 
beyond  yesterday's  horizon;  cities  and  com- 
munities, tingling  with  growing  pains,  all 
demand  a  special,  faster,  more  personal 
transportation  than  the  old  order  can  give. 

And  out  of  the  lifting  barrage  of  war,  it 
comes  in  truck  transportation,  sped  on  tlic 
veterans  that  rushed  men,  big  guns,  shells, 
food,  and  more  men  to  Verdun,  The  Somnic, 
ChateauThierry,St.Mihiel,andThe  Argonnc 
.—Goodrich  De  Luxe  Truck  Tires. 

Their  mettle  proved  in  6re  of  battle  trans- 
portation, Goodrich  Truck  Tires  will  stand 
you  staunch  and  true  in  the  hardest  trials 
of  peace. 

Their  tough,  broad-shouldered  Dc  Luxe 
cushions,  extra  thick,  lay 'more  tread  to  the 
road.  They  lighten  the  burden  of  the  load  on 
the  truck,  and  cut  upkeep  cost  to  the  owner. 
Send  for  a  catalogue 
Tin-,  B.  F.  GOODRICir  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Makers  diso  o[  tlic  famous  Ouudrich  Pncuipaiic  Tirc» 

Service  stations  and  Branches  in 
all   important   truckinf   centers 
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divulged  a  new  alarm-clock.  The  re- 
cipient remarked: 

"Well,  now,  that  there  certainly  is  a 
thoughtful  gift." 

We  should  not  have  said  that  there 
was  a  crying  need  for  this  horological 
specimen  at  the  front.  Wo  do  h(;lieve, 
however,  that  the  Allied  soldiers  can  press 
forward  with  the  conviction  that  no  race 
which  is  unable  to  manufacture  a  reputable 
clock  is  destined  to  rule  the  world. 


THE  GERMAN  SOCIALIST  AS  A 
SOLDIER 


WHAT  manner  of  man  is  the  individual 
Ilun?  This  is  a  question  which 
from  the  very  cax\y  days  of  the  war  has 
been  puzzling  the  American  who  could 
not  understand  how  the  gemutlich  German 
every  tourist  knows  and  the  devil  in  field- 
gray  can  be  one  dbd  the  same.  The  answer 
generally  is  that  the  German  military 
machine  has  a  very  effective  way  of  making 
its  own  kind  of  a  soldier  out  of  the  patient, 
easy-going,  comfort-loving  Teuton.  Some 
of  our  officers  who  have  been  question- 
ing German  prisoners  are  beginning  to 
understand,  and  we  quote  from  a  recent 
issue  of  The  New  Republic  a  letter  from  an 
American  officer  which  throws  some 
light  dn  the  psychology  of  the  intelligent 
German  socialist  who  obeys  orders  which 
his  mind  revolts  at  and  whose  capacity  to 
set  up  a  new  Government  in  the  place  of 
the  old  absolutism  is  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated. This  letter  is  written  by  Captain 
Heber  Blankenhorn,  of  the  Intelligence 
Service  of  our  Army  in  France: 

These  last  six  days  I  have  put  in  talking 
to  the  enemy,  questioning  him 

In  the  great  wire  cages  ,  a  long 

way  south,  we  mixed  with  the  "catch." 
Picture  a  muddy  hillside,  some  acres  con- 
tained in  barbed  wire  i)atroled  by  a  few 
Yanks  with  long  bayonets,  and  with  cattle- 
like  inhabitaats,  dun-gray  shapeless  animals 
standing  around  or  lying  around  most  of 
the  time,  muddy  lumps  in  the  muddy 
prospect.  They  look  so  much  ahke  and 
so  drab.  If  the  sun  comes  out  the  more 
energetic  peel  off  some  of  their  wrappings 
and  wash  a  bit  or  rub  themselves.  They 
all  cling  closely  to  their  poor  possessions, 
a  blanket,  a  mess  kit,  an  extra  cap  or  coat. 
You  can '  have  no  idea  what  Kanonen- 
f utter  means  until  you've  seen  a  mass  of 
several  thousand  German  privates.  The 
German  army  system  takes  all — yokels 
and  fine  boj^s — fathers  and  free  journey- 
men— and  mashes  them  into  mass  for- 
mation, aboUshes  their  souls. 

Suppose  you  question  these  miserable 
men,  with  nothing  left  but  their  dirty 
wrappings,  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the 
rain.  Ask  them  about  their  treatment. 
Every  one  will  instantly  respond  that  his 
treatment  is  fine,  that  he  is  content,  that 
he  is  glad  to  be  in  that  cage.  He  is  free 
in  that  cage.  Free  from  the  war  and  the 
Gorman  machine! 

It  is  hard  indeed  to  imagine  these  men 
as  they  were  a  few  hours  ago,  "pood 
soldiers"  trying  to  kill  Americans.  1 
passed  a  group  which  was  waiting  blindly 
for  the  return  of  some  American  oflieer 
who  had  told  them  to  stand  there,  perliaps 
an  hour  before.  They  looked  so  wretched, 
without  a  spark  of  life.  "  AchtuDg!"  one  of 
them  cried  to  the  right  of  me;  one  at  the 


left  also  called  Bhari>ly,  "  Acktung!"  (At- 
tention!) The  nine  or  Um  sparkless  forms 
hurled  themselves  upright,  hands  to 
trouser-seams  rigidly,  ramrods  from  cars 
to  heels.  B(!causo  I  sUjpt  and  looked  at 
them,  because  I  was  an  offie<r,  " Achtuntj!" 
sprang  warningly  from  lips  and  "  AcfUung" 
smote  their  weary  limbs  into  line.  I 
wanted  to  laugh  or  swear  at  the  jwor  fo<jlH. 
Instead  I   walked  hastily  away 

One  or  two  astonishing  stories  we  have 
obtaincid.  One  young  officer  is  anxious 
to  go  y)aek  into  (j<Trnany  to  tell  his  people, 
" hochgeboren"  diplomatic  folk,  what  the 
Americans  arrt  like,  and  what  they  really 
are  fighting  for.  liut  tlie  most  amazing  is 
the  story  of  Gefreiter  V.  W.,  with  the  rib- 
bon of  the  1st  and  2d  class  Iron  fVoss, 
a  " Sozial-Demohrnt  gehoren."  This  stark, 
creased,  desperate-looking  soldier,  to  all 
outward  appearance  nothing  but  a  "good 
soldier,"  told  us  his  story  in  bitten-off  sen- 
tences and  in  a  post-<!ard.  In  August, 
1914,  he  had  Vjeen  mobilized.  In  four 
years  of  war  he  had  had  sixteen  days  of 
leave.  He  spent  those  four  years  in  front 
of  the  first -line  trenches,  gunner  of  a 
fifteen-millimeter  piece.  His  job  was  to 
lie  out  in  a  shell-hole  with  his  gun,  ahead 
of  his  own  infantry.  He  was  put  there 
because  he  was  a  Social-Democrat.  That 
was  his  explanation.  Not  even  when  his 
wife  died  did  he  get  leave  to  go  to  the 
funeral.  He  was  forty-two  years  old, 
a  butcher  once,  employing  men,  with  a 
good  business  and  a  house  which  he  owned, 
and  he  had  a  post-card  picture  of  it  if  we 
wanted  to  see  it.  The  business  had  been 
sold  for  war-taxes.  The  baby  died  thre(» 
months  after  the  mother.  His  own  mother 
was  paralyzed,  seventy-nine  years  old. 
He  must  have  killed  hundreds  of  men. 
At  Cambrai,  where  he  was  out  in  front  of 
his  own  infantry,  the  British  sent  eighteen 
waves  against  him  and  none  broke  through. 

"Did  he  know  Americans  were  before 
him  in  this  last  fight?" 

Yes,  he  had  heard  so.  And,  in  the  fog 
on  that  morning  two  days  before,  he  saw 
the  Amerieans,  some  passing  to  left, 
others  walking  to  right,  and  he  said  then 
and  there,  "  I  will  shoot  no  American." 
He  swore  he  fired  not  a  shot.  When  some 
American  soldiers  called  out  in  German  to 
him  he  rose  up  from  his  lone  shell-hole 
fort  and  surrendered. 

"But  if  there  had  been  negroes  before 
me  I'd  have  shot  to  the  last  .shell,"  he 
added.  It  was  this  postscript  that  con- 
vinced me  he  was  telling  the  tnith. 

We  asked  him  who  caused  the  war. 
"Die  WeUspitzbuben"  he  said,  "the  ras- 
cals, the  Prussian  landlords."  "Scheide- 
mann?" — "  He  spoke  pret  ty  well."  "  Haa,se, 
Ledebour?"— ".4c/i,  they  told  the  truth." 
" Liebknecht?" — "He  talked  too  much." 
On  one  of  his  rare  leaves  in  a  cafe  in 
Stettin  a  cajjtain  of  the  Valerlatidj<partn 
had  said  that  the  war  must  go  on.  W. 
had  said  to  him,  "You  fool,  if  you  had  lain 
out  there  in  that  de^'ilish  Schu-einerci  for 
four  years  in  the  nmd.  you'd  have  reason 
to  know  better — you  office  slacker."  W. 
said  that  the  captain  said  lu-'d  shoot  the 
soldier,  and  the  soldier  says  he  answen-d. 

"You  ,  you  reach   back,  and  I'll  slit 

your throat."     His   rrhl-<1eiilsch    euss 

words  wen>  venomous.  I  questiontnl  hin> 
closely,  through  Walter  as  interpreter, 
but  he  stuek  to  it.  "Do  many  common 
soldiers  speak  like  that  to  offieers?" 
"Many  think  it,  the  greater  part  think 
it,  and  more  dare  to  .say  it  no^'  than  ever 
did  before." 

Finally  we  looked  at  the  post-<'ard  of  his 
house  shown  by  this  ha+rgard,  wolrt.sh 
soldier  with   the  broken   t^vlh,   the  scars. 
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you  AM  BADiy  if  you  lack 

HaNDieAPPro»t^^^„'j! 

You  cannot  attain  business  or  social 
prominence.  You  are  barred  from 
a  successful  business  career,  from 
the  leading  professions,  from  well- 
paid  civil  ser\'ice  jobs,  from  teaching 
and  college  entrance.  In  fact,  em- 
ployers of  practically  all  worth-while 
positions  demand  High  School  train- 
ing. You  can't  hope  to  succeed  in 
the  face  of  this  handicap.  But  you 
can  remove  it.  Let  the  American 
School  help  you. 

FIT  YOURSELF  FOR  A 
BiC  FUTURE  '^^'*  couTf^. 

BIW  rUIUMB  which  bM  been 
prepared  by  some  of  America's  leaading  pro- 
fessors, wiU  broaden  your  mfaid,  and  make 
you  keen,  alert  and  capable.  It  is  complete, 
simplified  an^  up>-to-date.  It  covers  all  sub- 
jects  Riven  in  a  resident  school  and  meAi  aU 
retjuirements  of  a  High  School  trainioR. 
From  the  first  lesson  to  the  last  you  are 
carefully  examined  and  coached. 


USE  SPJUIE  TIHE  ONiy 

Most  people  u/fc  away/f/^y  hours  a  week. 
Probably  you  do.  Use  onl  y  one-fifth  of  your 
wasted  hours  for  study  and  you  can  remove 
your  present  handicap  within  tiooytart.  You 
will  enioy  the  lessons  and  the  knowledKe 
you  will  Rain  will  well  repay  the  time  speot 
in  study.  ^ 

TAKE  10  LESSONS 

So  th.Tt  you  may  see  Ic  r 
>  I  ursclf  how  thorough  and 
complete  our  traminc  is, 
we  invite  you  to  take  trn  lessons  in  the  Hiifh 
School  Course — or  any  Course  of  Fpeciahrrd 
training  in  the  Coupon  below— before  dcod- 
ing  whether  you  wish  to  continue.  If  you 
are  not  then  satislied  you  are  not  out  ore 
cent.    We  absolute 
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the    cropped,    mangy-looking    head,    the 


plowed  forehead,  and  the  almost  glazed, 
glassy  eyes.  We  got  a  shock.  In  front 
of  the  common  dwelling  with  its  fenced-in 
yard  stood  a  man,  a  round  prosperous  per- 
son, obviously  in  the  pose  of  owner, 
almost  a  self-important  person,  with  a 
high  choker  collar,  a  noticeable  tie  and  larg(^ 
waistcoat,  with  jowls  and  a  well-tended 
miistacho,  with  his  Mond  hair  slicked  down 
on  either  side  of  a  neat  "part" — ridiculous- 
ly the  type  of  the  fattened  bourgeoii^.  He 
was  so  prosperous,  with  his  arm  akimbo 
and  his  newspaper  crumpled  in   hand. 

lie  explained  that  that  was  he — that  was 
llcrr  W.  in  peace. 

We  simply  did  not  believe  him.  He  ex- 
plained that  he'd  lost  forty-eight  pounds 
in  four  years  of  war.  I  looked  sharply 
at  Ihc  card  and  llie  face  and  could  maki" 
out  the  nose  and  brows  the  same — not 
a  thing  else. 

That  man,  l-)ody  and  Iif(\  was  as  smashed 
as  these  French  villages  by  the  war.  He 
had  stayed  out  in  the  trenches,  outside 
even  of  the  trenches,  hating  the  Spitz- 
htben  who  put  him  there.  Walter  re- 
marked, "He  has  only  his  anger  left."  1 
rejoined,  "But  he  can't  do  anything  even 
with  his  anger."  For,  as  with  all  Ger- 
mans, despite  the  hatred  that  (;ould  make 
him  swear,  there  seemed  in  him  no  spark 
of  revolution,  no  hint  of  organizing  resis- 
tance. He  had  killed  hundreds  of  men  at 
the  liehest  of  SpUzbnben,  whom  he  railed 
at  and  who  smashed  him  and  his,  but  it 
n(-^■er  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  he  could 
do  anything  whatever  about  it. 


THE  DOVE  NOT  A  PEACE  BIRD 

DQyES,  according  to  popular  tradition, 
are  the  last  things  in  the  world  to 
connect  with  Avar.  Doves  and  pigeons  are, 
or  were,  pacifists  of  the  most  virulent  type. 
Another  cherished  yarn  has  to  go  by  the 
wall,  for  an  authority  says  that  "five 
ir.inuirs  in  a  pigeon-cote  .  .  .  will  result  in 
a  lifetime  of  wondering  why  the  idealized 
bird  was  chosen  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  for 
this  stout-hearted  little  bird,  once  called 
tlic  "dove  of  peace,"  is  now  known  and 
clicrished  as  "the  war-pigeon." 

'i'here  "being  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  one  is  not  surprized  to  find  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Persians  used 
jiigeons,  just  as  tp-day,  as  messengers  in 
war  time.  Then  from  the  Orient  to  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  and  Merrie  England 
came  the  birds,  the  ancestors  of  the  pigeons 
that  have  played  so  important  a  part  in 
driving  the  Huns  to  their  lairs. 

It  brings  the  subject  close  home  to  us 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  Pigeon 
Division  of  the  Signal  Corps  Louis  Wahl 
and  William  Smead,  of  the  New  York 
"Zoo,"  are  in  charge  and  that  Corp. 
Doiuild  Carter,  once  in  the  Ciardens,  is 
in  active  service  in  France,  among  "the 
doves." 

Mr.  Lee  S.  ('r.lndall.  in  The  Znnlnqicnl 
Socirhi  BuHcliii  (New  York),  has  interest- 
ing things  to  say  about  the  birds.  After 
sjieaking  of  Smerles,  "Owls,"  Dragoons, 
Horsemen,  Skinnums,  Cumulets,  etc.,  he 
jiroceeds: 

From  this  seeming  chaos,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  the  racing  homer,  unequaled 
iu     speed,     endurance,    and     iutelligeuce, 


finally  was  evolved.  These  three  charac- 
ters have  remained  the  great  objectives 
of  the  breeder,  and  color,  markings,  and 
other  points  commonly  sought  among 
domestic  pigeons  have  been  ignored. 
Many  derivatives,  bred  for  exhibition 
points  only,  have  risen  to  popularity,  but 
the  racer,  not  always  uniform  in  type  and 
color,  tho  never  failing  in  courage  and  love 
of  home,  still  remains  the  pigeon  of  pigeons. 

Having  proved  its  value  as  a  flier  in 
Belgium,  the  newly  evolved  breed  was 
quickly  imported  into  England,  and  later 
was  brought  to  America.  Th(>  sport  of 
pigeon  -  racing  soon  became  popularized, 
and  its  devotees  now  number  thousands. 
In  America  hundreds  of  races  are  flown 
yearly,  under  the  auspices  of  local  clubs 
and  the  larger  national  organizations  with 
which  they  are  affiliated.  With  the  over- 
running of  Belgium  by  the  German  hordes 
of  pickers  and  stealers,  the  great  majority 
of  the  famous  studs  of  racing  pigeons  were 
seized  and  sent  to  Germany.  However, 
the  blood  of  these  great  strains  is  widely 
spread  and  strongly  cherished  in  England 
and  in  America,  so  that  they  will  not  be- 
come lost  to  civilization. 

Through  a  confusion  of  names,  which 
has  become  wide  -  spread,  the  homing 
pigeon  is  almost  invariably  referred  to  in 
news  reports  as  the  "carrier."  He  is  a 
carrier  so  far  as  service  performed  is  con- 
cerned, but,  unfortunately,  that  name  was 
long  ago  preempted  by  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent bird,  closely  related  to  the  Dragoon 
and  Horseman,  and  known  as  the  English 
Carrier.  This  pigeon,  while  perhaps  orig- 
inally used  for  flying,  now  is  useless  for 
that  purpose  and  is  kept  for  exhibition 
only.  It  is  a  large  bird,  with  extremely 
long  neck  and  legs,  and  carries  a  huge 
mass  of  flesh  about  the  eyes  and  on  the 
beak.  This  misuse  of  names  has  caused 
much  of  the  credit  due  the  true  homer  to' 
be  given  a  pigeon  which  would  not  home 
from  a  distance  of  a  mile. 

Many  misunderstandings  have  arisen  as 
to  the  homing  abilities  of  the  war-pigeon. 
Many  persons  appear  to  believe  that  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  whisper  a  few  direc- 
tions in  the  bird's  ear,  toss  it  into  the  air, 
and  watch  it  strike  out  for  the  destination 
indicated.  Other  fancies,  still  wider  of 
the  truth,  are  numerous.  There  is  noth- 
ing supernatural  about  the  homer.  It 
sim^^ly  has  a  strongly  dcAcloped  love  -of 
home,  a  wonderful  sense  of  direction,  and 
the  strength  and  courage  to  return  to  its 
loft  when  released  at  a  distance. 

Sense  of  direction  is  strongly  developed 
in  most  birds.  We  have  only  to  consider 
the  marvelous  migration  flights  of  nuvny 
species  to '  realize  that  this  is  true.  In 
domestic  pigeons  this  sense,  doubtless 
native  to  the  wild  rock-dove,  from  which 
they  are  descended,  has  degenerated 
through  countless  generations  of  life  in 
captivity.  Only  in  the  homer  has  it  been 
retained  and  nuignifled  by  long-c'ontinued 
breeding  and  selection  for  this  point  alone. 

All  sorts  of  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  to  how  a  homer  finds  its  way, 
extraordinary  sight,  electrical  influences, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  It  would  .seem, 
however,  that  it  is  simply  that  mysterious 
sen.se  direction,  common  to  all  birds, 
strengthened  and  developed  by  "the  in- 
tensive training  to  which  the  young 
homer  is  subjected."  One  important 
part  of  this  is,  that,  from  the  very  first, 
the  bird  learns  well  its  home  surroundings. 
To  continue: 

"When  free  flying  is  begun,  four  hundred 


miles  is  the  greatest  distance  birds  of  the 
year  usually  are  asked  to  accomplish,  but 
exceptional  youngsters  occasionally  have 
done  six  hundred.  Five  hundred  miles  is 
the  most  popular  long-distance  race  for 
old  birds,  but  contests  up  to  1,000  miles 
are  flown  yearly.  Eight  hundred  miles 
were  accomplished  in  one  day  by  a  famous 
bird,  but  distances  over  five  hundred  miles 
usually  require  more  than  a  single  day. 

The  speed  at  which  homing  pigeons  fly 
is  one  of  the  first  questions  that  comes  to* 
the  mind  of  the  inquiring  layman.  This 
\aries  greatly  with  the  distance,  the  shorter 
distances  naturally  being  flown  in  much 
faster  time.  Flights  of  one  hundred  miles, 
with  a  favoring  wind,  oft«n  are  made  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  or  even  better. 
Recent  tests  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Signal  Corps  showed  that  field  messages 
sent  by  means  of  homing  pigeons  were 
deUvered  in  much  shorter  time  than  by 
automobile  or  motorcj'clc. 

The  longest  official  distance  flown  by  a 
homing  pigeon  was  a  flight  from  Denver, 
Colorado,  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  1,089 
miles.  A  little  more  than  twenty-three 
days  were  required  for  this  feat,  the  bird 
flying  only  by  day,  gleaning  its  food  from 
fields  and  poultry  yards  as  it  came. 

The  fastest  time  for  1,000  miles  is  one 
day  and  eleven  hours,  a  truly  remarkable 
performance.  This  bird,  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  "Bullet,"  still  lives  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  both  these  world's  champions  were 
produced  in  America,  giving  assurance 
that  the  heritage  of  the  now  scattered  lofts 
of  Belgium  has  not  been  neglected  in  this 
country.  Grandchildren  of  both  these 
famous  birds  are  included  in  the  flock 
recently  installed  in  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Park.  Others  of  almost  equally 
illustrious  descent  complete  the  new  ex- 
hibit, which  is  proving  of  great  interest 
to  our  visitors. 


WHAT  BISMARCK  LEARNED  FROM  A 
RUSS  PEASANT 


THOSE  who  despair  of  tho  rescue  of 
Russia  from  her  sad  chaos  may  well 
remember  now  the  stubborn  Russian 
fatalism  that  upholds  the  peasant  through 
every  evil  with  a  firm  faith  in  final  Aictory. 
"  N itchevo!  "  Who  that  has  ever  li\ed 
in  Russia  has  not  wondered,  pondered,  and 
wondered  again  as  to  just  what  that  word 
meant?  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  tells  how  no  less  a  personage 
than  Bismarck  learned  a  lesson  from  a 
peasant's  "  tiitchero."     We  quote: 

lender  Alexander  II.,  as  Prussian  Ambas- 
sador, Bismarck  was  invited  to  an  imperial 
hunt  to  take  place  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  the  capital.  On  the  a|>pointed  day  he 
started,  but  on  the  way  .something  broke  in 
his  carriage,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ask  one 
of  the  peasai.ts  to  bring  him  to  a  certain 
village.  The  peasant  ajipeared  with  an  un- 
usually small  and  lean  horse  attached  to  a 
queer,  dilapidated  sleigli  with  some  hay  in  it. 
"How  can  you  bring  me  on  such  a  ratlikc 
horse?"  sternly  asked  the  Pnissian  Am- 
bassador. "  Nitchern,"  answered  'quietly 
the  peasant.  Now,  to  this  word  nUchevo, 
"nothing."  the  Russians  give  no  end  of 
meanings.  It  appears  that  nothing  matters 
to  them  but  life. 

It  was  a  winter  day.  Th(>  fresh  snow  had 
covered  all  the  ground,  and  no  road  was  seen 
anywliere.  They  started,  and  the  fatlike 
horse  llew  like  a  bird.     "Look  out!     You 
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This  arrow  nhows  how  the 
large  L-ehaped  part  of  the 
ring  aeala  the  bottom  of  the 
piston  groove — e^)en  where 
the   smaller  ring  is  open. 

This  arrow  ahovis  where  the  L- 
ahaped  part  of  the  ring  seals  the 
wall  of  the  cylinder. 


ThiH  urn,  /,.,,/•  Ihm 

amulli'r  nntj  at  aU  thf  but- 
lom  of  the  groor'e  —  n'*n 
where  the  large  Lrshaptd 
ring  is  open. 
This  arroiv  ahov^a  how  the  amaller 
ring  seals  the  cylinder  wall  --fven 
where  large  L-shaped  ring  it  open. 


PISTON 


This    rtti      '  ■' " 

wall    of   V 

groove  of  t '  / 

sealed  whrrt  tA*-r«  arm  rtv  uptn- 
\ngs  in  eithrr  of  the  two  component 
parts  of  DoubU  Seai  Rings. 


Dr.  Kibbie  and  His  Overland 

It  wasn't  living  up  to  the  fine  reputation  of  its  kind— that  old 

Overland  of  Dr.  Kibble's.  It  wouldn't  climb  anything  around 
Fort  Worth  except  on  low.  Its  gasoline  record  looked  as  if  there 
were  a  leak  in  the  gas  tank.  Its  oil  bill  was  a  caution.  He  did  what 
anybody  would  do  under  the  circumstances;  he  had  the  valves 
ground,  the  cylinders  cleaned,  and  the  motor  tuned.  But  things 
didn't  change  much. 


Right  after  a  big  automobile  race 

in  Texas  he  heard  from  an  engineer 
friend  that  five  of  the  winners  used 
Double  Seal  Piston  Rings  to  increase 
compression  and  power  and  speed.  Dr. 
Kibbie  thought  he'd  try  them.  He  had 
his  car  overhauled  again  and  the  Double 
Seal  Piston  Rings  put  on  every  piston. 
The  first  time  he  took  that  Overland 
out  he  was  surprised. 

It  certainly  took  the  hills  on  high; 

and  when  the  gas  and  oil  mileages  were 
checked  up  they  proved  to  be  twice  as 
much  per  gallon  as  ever  before.  Of 
course  the  doctor  couldn't  quite  believe 
that  it  would  last. 

It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  But 

six    months  later,    when  we   saw   him 


again,  he  said  that  the  car  was  just  as 
good  on  the  hills  and  the  gas  and  oil 
bills  were  just  as  low  — as  on  its  first 
Double  Seal  day. 

Thousands  of  other  car  owners  say 

similar  things  about  Double  Seal  Rings. 
Some  of  them  had  Double  Seals 
put  into  old  cars  whose  cylinders  were 
worn, others  into  new  cars  whose  motors 
somehow  weren't  just  right,  others  had 
engines  that  'killed"  annoyingly,  others 
just  had  the  usual  trouble  of  too  much 
carbon  and  too   few   miles  per    gallon. 

Double  Seal  Rings  are  taking  care 

of  them  all.  Ask  your  garage  man  about 
them  —  and     send    fur    our    booklet. 

Maximum  Engine  Efficiency, 

giving  the  reasons  why. 


DOUBLE  SEAL  RING  COMPANY 

General  Sales  Office:    1517  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


ani 


^ 


Enn 


PISTON    RINGS 

If  your  jobber,  dealrr  or  garage  does  not  carry  Double  Seal  Rings,  address 
our  nearest  sales  branch.      Each  branch  carries  in  stock  a// si7.es  of  rinj;» 


SALES  BRANCHES   OF    FHE   DOUBLE  SEAL   KING   COMPANY 


Atlanta,  Ga.  .  66  North  Forsyth  St. 
Baltimore.  Md.  .  1710  N.  Charles  Si. 
Beaumont,  Texas  .  .  904  Pearl  Si. 
Clercland.Obio  .  .  1S41  Euclid  Ave. 
Dallai, Texas  .  .  210  Browder  Si. 
Denver,  Colo.      .     450  Eifhteentb  St. 


Kort  Worth,  Tcxai 

Fresno,  Cal.     . 
Houston,  Texas 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
I.os  Anpcles,  Cal.  . 
New  Orleans,  La. 


.    U6-a>  I.akr  .<^. 

1641  Mrr.-rd  M. 

.  IZll  Main  St. 
.     214  E.  17th  SC 

.  60«  W.  Pico  St. 
SOSSt.  Charles  St. 


.  New  York.  N.  Y.      .     IS  14  BroMiwaT 

Pittsburt,  Pa.  .     .     »«\VemrtBMt- 

HiUod  and  Baaa  Sto. 

San  Antonio,  Tens 

San  Franciwo.  Cal.      .     1124  Polk  Si. 
Waco.  Texas     .     .     705  Pr«skkiin  St. 


Keep 

Upkeep 

DowQ 
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of  Americ#4s  carrie 
Firestone  Tire 


FIRESTONE  leadership  in  the 
truck-tire  field  is  being  empha- 
sized afresh  by  these  Giant  Cord  Tires. 
Lower  cost  per  ton-mile  is  their  record 
wherever  adopted.  They  save  the  truck, 
save  gasoline  and  save  time. 

The  Firestone  Giant  Grooved  Tread  Tire  is  in- 
dispensable for  heavy  duty  in  winter  service.  Its 
unique  traction  takes  the  truck  through  snow- 
drifts, mudholes  and  all  the  worst  conditions 
winter  brings. 

There  is  a  Firestone  Tire  for  every  load,  road  and 
condition  of  service.  Call  in  the  nearby  Firestone 
man  and  consult  with  him. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  &:  RUBBER  COMPANY 

FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON,  OHIO 

BRANCHES  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


r 
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will  break  my  nock!"  warned  Bismarck, 
*'N itchevo! y  replied  the  peasant,,  managing 
to  avoid  a  collision  with  trees,  for  they  were 
running  in  woods.  Presently  there  was  a 
crash;  the  sleigh  smashed  against  a  tr(!c, 
and  the  horse,  the  peasant,  and  the  Ambas- 
sador were  thrown  on  the  snowy  ground, 
and  the  latter's  nose  was  bleeding. 

"I  will  kill  you!"  yelled  the  angry  Prus- 
sian. ^'Nitchevo"  the  peasant  replied,  ap- 
plying snow  to  his  nose  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
Bismarck  was  struck  with  the  wonderful 
self-possession  of  the  peasant.  "Surely  I 
will  miss  the  imperial  hunt,"  he  grumbled. 
"Nitchevo,"  the  imperturbable  muzhik  an- 
swered him,  tying  his  smashed  sleigh  with 
a  rope. 

Bismarck  noticed  on  the  ground  a  small 
piece  of  iron  that  was  broken  off  the  skiigh, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  They  started 
again  on  their  swift  run,  and  Bismarck  was 
brought  to  the  village  in  due  time. 

The  Czar  laughed  heartily  and  the  cour- 
tiers roared  when  Bismarck  told  them  of  his 
adventure.  Once  in  the  capital,  he  ordered 
a  jeweler  to  make  a  ring  for  him  of  the 
piece  of  iron  he  picked  up  in  the  woods,  and 
to  put  on  it  the  inscription  ''Nitchevo," 
and  he  wore  that  ring  ever  afterward.  It 
told  him  that  once  man  had  a  definite  aim 
he  must  go  to  it,  minding  no  circumstances 
whatever;  then  no  obstacles  will  prevent 
him  from  reaching  his  goal. 

Bismarck  had  an  unbounded  admiration 
for  Russia,  holding  her  to  be  mighty,  re- 
sourceful, immortal.  If  now  alive,  he  would 
say  that  the  Czar's  resignation,  the  mad 
antics  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the  economic 
collapse  of  Russia — all  that  is  "  nitchevo." 


WHY  RAILROADS  LIKE  MOTOR- 
TRUCKS 


'  I  ""HE  railroads,  which  once  looked 
-'■  askance  on  the  motor-truck  as  a 
competitor,  now  regard  it  with  favor, 
as  a  feeder.  It  is  also,  we  are  told  by  a 
writer  in  The  Railway  Review  (Chicago, 
November  30),  doing  much  short-haul 
business  that  formerly  went  to  the  rail- 
roads; it  is  keeping  merchandise  out  of 
congested  terminals,  supplying  factories 
with  raw  materials,  and  speeding  up  es- 
sential products.  It  is  showing  the  way 
to  escape  embargoes  and  tie-ups.  It 
points  the  road  to  direct  deliveries  without 
a  terminal  haul,  is  developing  new  sources 
of  material,  and  is  reducing  time  in  transit* 
The  writer  goes  on: 

A  few  years  ago  motor-truck  highway 
transportation  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
railroad  traffic  departments  and  under 
the  prevailing  conditions  the  business  was 
making  but  little  progress.  However, 
with  the  competitive  features  of  railroad 
transportation  discarded,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, a  strong  impetus  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  movement  to  eliminate 
all  forms  of  competition  between  stoam 
and  electric  road,  inland  waterways,  and 
highway  transportation.  We  now  soo 
the  Director-General  of  Railroads  pro- 
nioting  inland  water  transportation  by 
building  a  fleet  bf  river  barges  and  steamers 
and  encouraging  the  use  of  canals;  wo  have 
the  statements  of  officials  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  that  that  organization  is 
in  hearty  accord  with  every  effort  made  to 
promote  the  use  of  motor-trucks  in  facili- 
tating highway  transportation,  and  we  have 
the  crowning  act  of  railroad  officials  divert- 


ing traffic  frf)m  their  own  roa<ls  for  Hhii>- 
ment  via  these  new  transj>ortation  lines. 

Of  course,  the  undc'Hying  motive  of  this 
abandonment  of  what  was  onw;  considered 
the  prime  essential  of  the  business  of 
transportation  has  been  war-time  efficiency 
— the  concentrated  efforts  of  all  for  the 
winning  of  the  war.  However,  war-time 
efficiency  is  mensly  a  phrase — a  catchword. 
Efficiency  is  the  same  either  in  war  or  in 
peace,  and  if  it  is  obtain«id  by  certain  meth- 
ods and  j>ra/;tises  undcT  war-time  condi- 
tions, these  methods  and  practises  will 
be  the  subject  of  comment  and  investiga- 
tion when  conditions  are  different.  Their 
permanent  retention  will  not  bo  a  matt<;r 
of  sentiment,  just  as  the  return  U)  the  old 
competitive  conditions  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  but  will  depend  upon  the 
economic  results  under  a  changed  regime. 

At  the  present  time  highway  transporta- 
tion, or,  more  particularly,  motor-truck 
transportation,  is  being  encouraged  by 
the  railroad  transportation  for  the  express 
purpose  of  relieving  the  rail-carriers  of 
some  of  the  burden  of  short  hauls  and  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  congested  terminals. 
The  railroads  need  this  relief ;  their  develop- 
ment has  not  kept  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  business,  and  conse- 
quentlj^  in  an  emergency  when  the  demands 
upon  them  are  more  than  doubled,  they 
must  resort  to  supplementary  means  in 
order  to  perform  properly  their  functions. 

The  total  tonnage  over  highways  is  in- 
creasing in  some  States  as  much  as  400 
per  cent,  over  last  year.  In  the  Cleveland- 
Akron  area  61  per  cent,  as  much  freight  is 
being  moved  by  motor-express  as  the 
railroads  are  carrying.  High  develop- 
ment of  the  return-load  idea  is  being  prest 
in  all  sections,  particularly  in  Connecticut. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  and  Omaha 
live  stock  is  being  carried  to  the  stock- 
yards in  increasing  numbers.  Rural  ex- 
press has  reached  a  high  point  of  efficiency 
in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  southern  New  York,  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  connect  the 
New  York  State  barge-canal  ports  with 
farming  communities  by  rural  express. 
The  writer  goes  on: 

Shoe-manufacturers  supplying  our  armies 
operate  fleets  of  trucks  between  lioston 
and  near-by  shoe  centers,  carrying  hides 
in  one  direction  and  finished  shoes  in  the 
other.  Cotton  and  woolen  mills  in  New 
England  do  not  await  the  arrival  of  slow 
incoming  freight.  They  go  and  get  their  raw 
materials.  Heavy  machinery  is  delivered 
direct  ftom  shops  and  foundries  in  Connec- 
ticut to  factories  in  New  York.  Wholesale 
grocers  deliver  in  Washington  from  wan^ 
houses  in  Baltimore.  Tons  of  chemicals 
are  delivered  with  but  one  handling  after 
they  leave  the  chemical  works. 

With  the  coal  problem  primarily  one 
of  distribution  motor-trucks  hav«>  boon 
I)erforming  a  service  that  undouhtrdly  will 
1)0  rofloctod  in  the  charactt»r  of  the  coal- 
bins  for  months  to  cotne.  Not  only  have 
the  motor-trucks  roliovod  the  railroads  by 
transi)ortiiig  coal  ov»t  short  distances,  but 
have  gone  so  far  in  some  district's  as  to  haul 
coal  direct  from  the  mines  to  consumers. 
This  is  ospooially  true  in  the  Pittsburg 
district,  where  hundreds  of  trucks, Ihmugh- 
out  the  summer  have  been  enga^ied  in 
hauling  coal  for  Pittsburg  concerns  direct 
from  the  mines  to  the  company's  own 
storehouse  or  collars. 

It  is   not   an   uncommon    thing   to   tee 


dozens  of  trueks  rolling  over  the  hills  south 
of  Pittsburg  loafJed  with  coal  w^ured  fnjm 
snuiU  bank  mines.  Their  num\Mir  is  sU.axl- 
ily  increasinif,  thereby  releasing  rajlr(ja>d" 
cars   for   '  tan'-e    L  

During  -  ,  .  .luer  the  (j  -  ..  nr  Tire  and 
Rulilxir  Company  sent  two  of  the  trucks 
used  on  tl  ■  '  '  ?  Fioslon 
t<j  San  Ft  r<id  the 
3,717  miles  m  'M.'.il  days.  Krora  Boston 
to  Akron  they  carri«id  wjtton  f  '  lul 
from  Akron  ea/h  truek  trauhjxjr  iiKt 
pounds  of  airplane  tires  to  the  I'aciflc 
coast.  They  average*!  fifu*n  milr^  an 
hour  the  greaU-r  j>art  of  the  way.  Th«-ije 
two  tru'rks,  like  all  units  on  the  Akron- 
Boston  run,  are  equipped  with  a  shiepiiig 
compartment  bafik  of  the  driver's  wutt. 
The  drivers  work  in  shifts  and  the  trucks 
are  kept  on  the  move  night  and  day,  on« 
man  sleeping  while  the  other  drives. 
Thes<i.  trucks  now  on  the  rt-turn  trip  are 
hauling  a  loa<i  of  baled  colfjn  from  the 
Goodyear  cotton  plantation  in  Arizona 
to  a  Goodyear  fabric-mill  in  Connec- 
ticut  

A  real  innovation  of  motor-truck  trans- 
portation is  the  motor-truck  refrigerator 
operated  in  intercity  service  by  the  .Sulli- 
van Packing  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
It  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  first  truck  in 
the  country  to  be  used  for  this  purpose-. 
When  this  companj-  deixnded  upon  rail- 
road delivery,  two  and  one-half  days  were 
required  to  make  a  car-load  shipment  from 
tlie  Detroit  plant  to  the  branch  in  Toh^o. 
This  loss  in  lime  involved  slirinkagc  in 
meats.  The  truck,  with  a  heavily  loaded 
trailer  in  tow,  complet<*s  the  trip  in  six 
hours,  carr%  ing  an  a\erage  of  18,000 
pounds  of  meat.  The  body  of  this  truck 
is  designed  and  built  very  much  like  the 
ordinary  refrigerator  fn-ighl-car.  The  wall 
and  heavy  side  doors  are  made  of  aluminum, 
cork,  and  wood,  an  excellent  non-conduc- 
ting combination.  Top  filling  tanks  for 
ice  and  brine  are  loaded  from  the  outside. 
The  owners  of  this  nlrigerator  have  found 
it  so  satisfactory'  and  economical  that  an 
extensive  expansion  is  contemplat<*d  ou 
highways  within  a  radius  of  one  hundn-d 
miles  of  Detroit. 


WANTED:  A  NEW   WORD 


QIT 

V->'    the 


VT  amid  the  battle  and  agony;    in 


holocaust  of  gassed,  tortur»Ml. 
torn,  and  dying  men;  fighting,  daring,  and 
struggling  in  the  hi^art  of  swirling  p<'stilent 
vapors  a  something  has  come  which  is  so 
trenchantly  splendid  and  h«Toic  that  it's 
hard  to  find  a  word  strong  enoxigh,  tender 
enough,  to  adequately  describe  it.  It 
makes  men  out  of  boys;  more,  it  shows 
itself  —  this  "something"  —  among  the 
"toughs,"  the  " hard-lxtih'd  eggs."  This  is 
the  theme  of  a  virile  and  ^  y.irn 

which  we  quote  from  .4 ssocin !•<■■,    . ;  <  r, . 

"Hard  luck,  pal'.'"  said  the  doctor 
interrogatively,  as  the  bean-rs  set  down  a 
stretcher  in  the  ootirtyard. 

The  Ih\v  shrugge<i  his  shoulders,  actually 
shruggwl  them  as  well  as  he  could.  bundlM 
up  on  '"  *" 

"Co;  o 

save  that  foot.  She's  smashed  plenty.  If 
you  can't— all  the  same." 

"Well  run  you  right  in." 

"Nix.  bo.  not  me.  I'm  gettin'  pufH  all 
right,  nothin'  but  my  foot.  You  jwst 
lemme  be  hort^  and  git  busy  with  Xhvm  guys 
th.it's  hurt      I'm  on  the  ^raitin'  list." 

They  were  coming  baok  out  of  the  hot 
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blast  of  the  great  battle — those  boys  of  a 
certain  division  now  famous  throughout 
France  and  one  day  to  be  famous  through- 
out the  world.  They  were  not  coming 
back  because  they  wanted  to,  nor  because 
they  had  had  enough  of  it;  they  were 
being  brought  on  stretchers,  wounded, 
gassed,  shell-shocked,  to  an  advanced 
dressing-station.  Some  of  them  seemed 
just  boys.  One  could  see  them  grit  their 
teeth  to  hold  back  the  moan  of  pain. 

That  was  one  boy.  He  belonged  to  an 
outfit  that  bears  a  name  far  and  wide  for 
being  boiled  hard.  Tough  birds,  you  hear 
them  called,  rough-talking  boys  with  the 
crust  outermost.  Jf  you  had  seen  them  a 
month  before,  or  two  months  before,  when 
they  had  not  had  their  purifying  in  blood 
and  fire,  you  would  not  have  prophesied 
that  they  would  hold  back  in  suffering  to 
wait  for  one  in  greater  suffering  to  be  cared 
for  first.  It  was  an  attribute  that  was  not 
apparent  to  the  casual  eye.  Hard-boiled, 
you  would  have  agreed,  and  you  might 
have  felt  a  trifle  sorry  for  the  enemy  that 
had  to  encounter  them.  But  you  would 
not  have  stood  by  with  tears  in  your  eyes^ 
not  in  your  eyes,  but  rolling  down  your 
cheeks — and  have  muttered  again  and 
again,  "Here  are  men!" 

But  now  they  liad  felt  the  scorching 
breath  of  war.  Suddenly  they  had  been 
dropt  injo  the  furnace  and  had  come 
out  with  the  dross  burned  away.  Some- 
thing had  happened.  They  were  still 
hard-boiled.  Their  language  was  made 
up  of  the  same  words,  but  the  words  had 
taken  on  a  new  meaning,  their  very  faces 
had  taken  on  a  new  aspect.  In  spite  of 
blood  and  grime,  and  the  discoloration  and 
burn  of  gas,  you  could  see  that  something 
was  present  there  which  had  been  absent 
before — until  you  could  not  see  at  all  for 
the  flooding  of  your  eyes. 

Crude  may  be  their  language,  but  the 
words  come  clean  from  the  heart.  Last 
words  of  great  men,  some  true,  some  doc- 
tored and  polished,  are  trumpeted  to  a 
listening  world;  but  for  heroism,  blended 
with  tender  thought  for  others,  none  can 
surpass  the  last  words  of  one  of  the 
"toughs": 

"T — got  mine.  .  .  .  No  use — sport.  .  .  . 
Can't  do — nothin'  for  — me.  .  .  .  Git — 
busy  with  some  of  them  boys — you  kin — 
help." 

Tliat  was  the  spirit.  That  was  the 
thing  that  had  been  burned  into  their 
souls  l)y  the  hot  breath  of  war.  They  had 
forgotten  themselves.  Jim  was  not  think- 
ing of  Jim.  but  of  Mike.  Mike  was  not 
thinking  of  Mike  but  of  Jack.  Each 
passed  it  on. 

Tlio  dressing-station  was  small  and 
many  must  lie  outside  until  the  men  who 
were  taken  in  first  could  be  evacuated. 
You  heard  groans,  but  amid  the  groans 
you  ii(>ard  cheery,  gritty  words.  "Oow 
.  .  .  that  leg!  .  .  .  How's  Charlie  raakin' 
it?  Anybody  know?  I  soeu  him  git  it. 
.  .  .  Oow  .  .  .   ! 

"They  just  took  Charlie  in.  He  wasn't 
sayin'  much." 

"Say,  thorn  stretcher-bearers  ought  to 
git  the  Croy  <lc  Gcrr,  them  birds  ought  to. 
See  'em  fetck  me  back  with  them  shells 
bustin'  like  it  was  rainin'?  And  would 
they  hurry?  Not  a  darn  bit.  I  hollers 
to  them  to  git  a  move  on  or  they'd 
git  busted  on  the  dome,  but  tluit  little 
shrimp  says  for  me  to  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness, he  was  carryin'  tliat  stret<»her.  .  .  . 
Afraid  if  ho  hustled  he'd  shake  me  up  and 


hurt  me  some.  Can  you  beat  that?  .  .  . 
Ooow!" 

"Two  of  them  stretchy-bearers  was 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  guys.  What  they  doin'  in 
that  game?" 

"Volunteered,  one  of  them  told  me.  I 
asked  him.  He's  been  w^orkin'  up  in  that 
dressin'-station  right  where  she's  hap- 
penin'  ever  since  this  busted  out.  I  seen 
him  there.  Hain't  had  his  clothes  off  for  a 
week.  Looks  to  me  like  he's  about  ready 
to  crack.  But  he's  always  there  with  a 
cup  of  coffee,  a  cake  of  chocolate,  or  a 
cigaret.  Now  he's  totin'  stretcher.  .  .  . 
Needs  a  stretcher  himself,  seems  as  tho." 

"You're  next,  son,"  said  a  lieutenant- 
doctor.     "Where'd  you  get  it?" 

"Leg  and  a  chunk  somewhere  in  the 
chest." 

"Out  of  luck." 

"Out  of  luck  nothin'.  Didn't  I  bayonet 
three  of  them  Germans  before  they  got 
me?     Eh?  .  .  .  Luck." 

The  story  goes  that  this  division  was 
called  upon  to  stop  the  rush  of  five  times 
its  number.  The  story  goes  further  and 
says  they  not  only  stopt  the  rush  but 
caused  a  movement  in  the  other  direction. 
It  was  not  an  affair  of  hours  but  of  days, 
days  of  constant,  bitter,  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  with  horrors  added  by  the  Hun 
that  no  American  soldier  has  ever  been 
caUed  upon  to  face.  But  they  had 
dammed  the  flood;  had  even  swept  it 
back  for  a  little,  and  they  were  proud. 

Great  as  were  the  achievements  on  the 
field,  glorious  tho  the  courage  and  daring 
against  odds  and  fiendish  treachery,  above 
all  soars  the  shining  spirit  of  thought  for 
the  other  fellow,  that  the  "hard-boiled" 
found  in  that  hell  of  hate.  The  writer 
continues: 

A  hurry  call  was  sent  to  the  distant 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"Can't  you  do  something  for  these  boys 
that  are  being  brought  in  here?"  the  officer 
in  charge  demanded. 

"What  can  we  do?" 

"Something  to  eat,  and  smokes.  Coffee. 
A  bite  and  a  smoke  do  a  wounded  man 
more  good  than  an3'thing  else.  Do  you 
know,  some  of  those  boys  have  been  out 
there  in  that  for  two  days  with  nothing  to 
eat  but  hardtack!" 

So  the  "Y"  sent  its  men  and  its  trucks; 
it  made  coffee,  it  brought  such  fruit  as  it 
could;  it  carried  chocolate  bars. 

"Here  you  are  sport,"  said  one  of  them, 
coming  ibto  the  courtyard.  "Here's  a  cup 
of  chocolate." 

The  boy  raised  himself  painfully  on  his 
elbow  and  reached  for  the  cup — then  he 
motioned  it  away. 

"I  hain't  hurt  much — and  there's  a  lot 
of  guys  hero  that's  messed  bad.  You 
hain't  got  enough  to  go  around.    Oit  busy." 

"I've  got  smokes  aud  hot  chocolate  for 
every  man.     Go  ahead." 

"Honest?  I  won't  be  robbin'  none  of 
them  birds?" 

"Honest." 

The  boy  drank — and  was  transformed. 
He  lay  back  with  a  cigaret  betwecMi  liis  lii)s, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  aud  tlic  expression  on 
his  dirty  face  was  such  a  reward  as  few 
men  ca  er  earn. 

"That's  liviu',"  he  said  softly. 

On(>  boy  was  brought  in  with  a  broken 
leg.  It  had  been  an  accident  and  not  a 
wound  won  in  battle,  lie  had  got  in  the 
way  of  a  motor-truck. 

"Jest  fix  me  up  out  here  what  you  cau  " 
be  said. 


"You  get  to  the  hospital,  son." 
"NLx.    Hospital's  for  those  fellows  that's 
hurt.     I  just  got  a  busted  pin.     You  fix 
me  here  and   leave  me  here.  .  .  .  When 
you  git  a  chance." 

Everybody  appears  to  have  this  "some- 
thing." Tho  strangeness  of  it  all — out  of 
screaming,  murderous  gun-fire,  scorching 
flames,  noxious  gases,  frightful  suffering, 
something  better  than  they  had  ever  known 
came  to  them.  There  is  utter  ignoring  of 
self,  a  thing  wonderful  to  witness.  To 
continue: 

"We've  got  to  have  a  new  word  in  the 
language, ' '  said  a  captain-surgeon.  ' '  Game 
won't  do.  These  boys  are  something  more 
than  game.  I've  never  seen  anything  like 
it.  I  don't  know  what  it  is."  Even  he, 
inured  to  suffering  and  to  scenes  of  blood- 
shed, wiped  his  eyes.  "They're — they're — 
why,  hang  it  all,  they're  something!  No- 
body was  ever  like  them!" 

One  man  lay  inside  on  a  mattress  on  the 
floor.  His  chest  was  rising  and  falling  as 
he  struggled  for  breath. 

"He's  on  his  way,"  said  the  doctor  to  a 
"  Y  "  man  who  was  acting  as  orderly,  nurse, 
assistant,  anything. 

The  "Y"  man  went  over  and  touched 
the  boy's  forehead. 

"How  about  it,  old  man?"  he  said. 

"Kind  of — lonesome.  .  .  .  Maybe  you 
.  .  .  could  sit  .  .  .  here  still  .  .  .  .  " 

The  "Y"  man  sat  down  and  a  hand 
struggled  toward  him.  He  took  it  and  held 
it  in  his  own,  and  he  whispered  to  the  boy 
a  moment.  Maybe  it  was  a  prayer.  What- 
ever the  words,  it  was  a  prayer.  Tho 
wounded  man  lay  still,  his  hand  in  tho 
hand  of  the  friend  who  had  come  to  him  in 
his  last  dark  moment — his  last  glorious 
moment.  He  was  giving  his  utmost  for  his 
country.  The  "Y"  man  sat  still  until 
the  hand  grew  limp  and  lifeless  in  his 
own,  aud  then  he  moved  away  to  other 
errands,  for  it  was  a  night  demanding 
much  of  men. 

The  courage  of  the  battle-field  seems 
to  be  a  common  commoditj';  but  the 
courage  to  bear  ])ain  without  flinching;  to 
realize  the  approach  of  death  without 
crying  out;  to  reach  a  moment  when  you 
know  you  must  face  life  maimed,  without 
arm,  leg,  eye — aud  not  to  curse  with  black 
rage  or  cry  out  with  despair — that  is  an- 
other kind  of  courage.  But  it  was  there. 
Not  one  man  had  it,  but  it  seemed  as  if  all 
those  wounded  had  it — it  was  not  the  ganu>- 
ness  of  the  bulldog.  It  was  something  that 
had  to  do  with  the  soul.  It  was  greatness, 
it  was  fineness,  it  was  a  thing  that  com- 
pelled the  watcher  to  uncover  his  head 
and  stand  bared  in  its  presence. 

They  were  Americans.  Perhaps  it  was 
tlieir  birthright.  More  likely  it  was  a  now 
thing;  newly  born  of  the  day  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  Whatever  it  was,  when- 
ever aud  however  it  came,  it  was  present. 
This  had  been  written  with  repression, 
with  a  striving  for  understatement,  witli  a 
wish  to  tell  the  truth.  The  thing  was 
there.     They  brought  it  back  with  them. 

"How  are  you  making  it,  sport?  .  .  . 
Hero's  a  cup  of  coffee." 

"You  come  around  to  me  after  you'xo 
given  some  to  the  boys  over  there.  They 
need  it." 

That  is  what  was  there.  It  has  road 
somotliing  now  into  the  meaning  of  the 
words  American  Soldier.  As  the  doctor 
said,  some  new  word  must  bo  coined  to 
<l«>signate  it.  It  was  born  of  battle  and 
ab'oay. 
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Getting  Down  to  Business 
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Today  American  Business  faces  an  era  of  stupendous  possibilities.  We  are  about  to 
enter  an  age  of  industrial  prosperity  unmatched  in  history.  The  vast,  unsuspected 
reservoirs  of  economic  resources  the  war  has  tapped  cannot  be  sealed  up.  They  are 
known,  open  and  flowing  and  must  continue  to  flow  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
This  is  an  obligation  arising  from  the  unquestioned  Leadership  in  Finance,  Transpor- 
tation, Industry  and  Agriculture,  which  the  fortunes  of  war  have  thrust  upon  America. 
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O  every  thinking  man,  the  future 
must  be  interpreted  largely  in 
terms  of  motor  transportation. 


New  industries  born  of  war's  necessity 
must  continue  to  serve  in  peace.  They 
will  need  motor  trucks. 

The  enlarged  capacity  of  America's 
factories — none  too  great  to  meet  our 
own  and  the  world's  requirements — 
must  rely  upon  modern  haulage. 

Our  standardized,  fabricated  ships 
are  needed  to  carry  America's  goods  to 
foreign  lands.  Their  cargoes  must 
"  go  down  to  the  sea  "  in  motor  trucks. 

The  multiplied  harvests  of  our 
power-operated  farms  can  best  be  car- 
ried to  market  with  motor  trucks  aiding 
railroad  and  ship. 

Our  soil  is  still  rich  with  coal,  ores, 
and  petroleum.  Better  roads  and  more 
trucks  are  needed  to  release  them. 


We  accept  Federal's  part  in  this  great 
constructive  peace  period  not  only  as  an 
opportunity  but  as  a  duty. 


manufacturer  falls  short  who 
a   motor  truck  only  a  power 


That 
sees  in 
vehicle  to  be  sold  at  a  profit 

He  must  sense  his  larger  obligation 
to  supply  haulage  units  that  will  assist 
in  the  fulfillment  of  America's  great  in- 
dustrial destiny. 

*    *    *    * 

FROM  the  very  beginning  of  its 
history.  Federal  has  laid  solid 
foundations. 

r  "Fedeial"  signifies  —  not  a  mere 
combination  of  specifications — but  per- 
formance—  quality  of  service  —  the 
assurance  of  haulage,  reliable,  efficient 
and  economical. 

What  Federal  signified  before  the 
war,  Federals  have  proved  many  times 
over  in  their  war-time  record. 


That  record  is  the  ample  evidence  of 
what  may  be  expected  of  Federal  in  the 
coming  i>eriod  of  business  expansion. 

Federal  plans  for  the  futiire  arc  plans 
for  growth  in  order  to  answer  every 
haulage  need  for  more  trucks  and  the 
right  kind  of  trucks. 

The  Federal  Haulage  Research  De- 
partment will  be  developed  still  further 
so  as  to  offer  motor  truck  users  infor- 
mation that  will  enable  them  to  get 
the  utmost  of  service  from  their  trucks. 

This  is  the  purpose  that  animates  the 
entire  Federal  organization  as  we  arc 
once  more  "getting  down  to  business." 

If  in  the  following  out  of  this  pur- 
pose. Federal  can  help  you  in  your  bus- 
iness, you  may  rest  assured  that  no 
details  will  be  overlooked  in  our  en- 
deavor to  serve  you  well. 


For  the  benefit  of  motor  truck  users, present  and  prospective.  Federal  publishes  regularly 
an  interesting  worth-while  magazine,  "Federal  Traffic  News,"  which  discusses  actual 
problems  of  haulage  in  various  specific  lines  of  business  and  shows  how  they  have  been 
solved.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  suggestion  on  motor  transportation  for  the  owner  and 
operator  of  trucks.     We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  business  executives  on  request. 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 


Detroit,  Michigan 


^^^T^J^J^Lyrgi 


One  to 

Five  Tons 

Capacity 


/'Return  Loads    Will  Cut   Your  Haulage  Cs?st3."  a 
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FALLICK,  THE  UGHTNING  FITTER 


A  TAILOR  who  can  fit  six  men  a 
minute  to  complete  suits  of  clothes 
would  seem  to  have  the  wizards  of  Araby 
faded  away  to  Never-Never  Land,  but  he 
is  just  plain  Sergeant  Fallick,  of  that 
brand-new  Yankee  Army  that  has  been 
doing  a  few  other  surprizing  things  of  late. 
Here  is  the  story,  as  told  in  The  Moose- 
heart  Magazine: 

"Seven,  32-27,  53^,  2,  7}4,  D!"  yells 
Sergeant  Joseph  Fallick,  and  like  magic 
another  recruit  is  fitted  from  head  to  foot 
in  khaki.  A  moment  ago  he  was  garbed  as 
a  citizen,  now  he  is  drest  as  a  soldier.  The 
numbers  yelled  out  by  Sergeant  Fallick 
make  j'ou  think  of  a  quarterback  calling 
out  the  football  play.  But  it  isn't  foot- 
ball signals;  the  numbers  are  confined  to 
the  measurements  of  the  soldier's  duds. 

Sergeant  Falhck  is  the  official  outfitter 
for  the  men  coming  to  Camp  Pike,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  He  can  take  a  man's 
measure  and  fit  him  with  clothes,  hat,  and 
shoes  in  just  ten  seconds.  Imagine  your- 
self walking  into  a  clothing  store,  being 
measured  and  fitted  and  having  your 
shirts,  socks,  suit,  hat,  and  shoes  in  yoiu- 
arms  in  ten  short  seconds  by  the  clock. 

How  does  he  do  it?  Why  he  measures 
the  man  with  his  eye  and  caUs  off  the 
measurements  as  fast  as  he  can  wag  his 
tongue.  The  garment  handlers  then  throw 
the  correct  sizes  at  the  rookie's  head;  he 
catches  them  on  the  run  and  goes  to  his 
barracks  to  put  them  on.  Thus  the  men 
are  fitted  as  fast  as  they  can  file  in  front 
of  this  rapid-fire  tailor  for  Uncle  Sam. 

"I  have  fitted  about  60,000  soldiers 
since  I  have  been  here,"  said  Sergeant 
Fallick.  "I  can  clothe  1,500  men  a  day. 
My  average  is  six  a  minute.  We  give  the 
soldier  the  best  material  in  the  clothes  we 
supply  him.  Uncle  Sam  does  not  spare 
the  dollar  when  he  is  buying  clothes 
to  fit  his  boys  out  in  khaki.  He  has  a 
monoi)oly  on  all  the  best  materials  in  the 
country.  That's  why  retail  concerns  can't 
obtain  high-grade  materials." 

In  the  supply-depot  there  is  a  long  chute 
between  two  doors.  On  one  side  of  the 
chute  a  line  of  sergeants  and  lieutenants 
sits  with  the  names  of  the  men  to  be 
fitted.  On  the  other  side  of  the  chute  is  a 
tabl(>.  Back  of  this  table  there  is  a  stock 
of  soldiers'  clothes.  A  dozen  men  are  wait- 
ing along  that  table  to  carry  each  man's 
clothes  out  as  he  comes  into  the  chute. 
Sergeant  Fallick  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
line  and  as  the  rookies  come  to  him  in 
single  file  he  "gets  their  measure"  and  yells 
out  to  the  tjupply-men.  The  work  is  done 
so  quickly  that  many  men  are  puzzled. 
One  rooky  grabbed  up  his  clothes  and 
strung  them  out  the  door. 

"Great  snorts,"  he  laughed,  "that  fellow 
takes  your  measure  and  your  breath  all  at 
the  same  time."  He  looked  at  his  new 
army  clothes  a  moment  and  sighed.  "Gee, 
no  wonder  he  can  fit  you  up  so  quick;  noth- 
ing'll  fit  a  guy  after  he  gets  th'  junk!" 
But  when  the  rookie  got  tx)  his  barracks 
and  "drost  up,"  ho  found  he'd  been  well 
fitted. 

"Most  of  the  time  1  got  'em  fitted 
right,"  said  Sergeant  Fallick.  "Of  course, 
sometimes  we're  out  of  the  numbers  T  call 
and  we  give  them  the  near(>st  we  have  to 
(hat  size. 

"My  fitting  vocabulary  contains  thirty- 
two  numbers  and  I  can  tit  anybody  from 
\hv  King  of  Siam  to  the  High  Mogul  of 
Zanzibar.     And  aside  from  that  1  uamo  to 


the  army  to  'fight'  the  Hun  and  'fit'  him 
for  a  six-foot  hole  in  the  ground." 

"New  York's  my  home  town,"  laughed 
Sergeant  Fallick,  "and  I  want  to  take  a 
picture  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  from  New 
York  to  the  Kaiser!  I  have  never  fitted  the 
Kaiser  with  clothes,  but  I  know  I've  got 
his  number,  all  right!  We'll  fit  him  with  a 
suit  of  wooden  clothes." 

Soldiers'  clothes  are  a  different  proposi- 
tion now  from  what  thej'  were  in  wars 
fifty  years  ago.  In  the  Civil  War  the  boys 
wore  baggy  blue  pants  that  caught  on 
rocks  and  bushes  hke  a  woman's  skirt. 
To-day  the  soldiers  legs  are  drest  to  avoid 
the  snags.  Then  there  were  the  clumsy 
caps  of  Civil  War  days.  They  were  too 
heayj"^  in  front  and  wouldn't  stay  on. 
Think  of  dressing  the  fighters  in  monkey 
caps  that  fall  over  their 'eyes  when  they 
mov.e. 

THRILLS  OF  WAR— BUT  THE  TRAG- 
EDY OF  PEACE 


TO  spend  years  on  German  sea^r aiders, 
in  German  prison-camps,  in  German 
cattle-cars,  to  risk  death  from  German 
guns,  and  from  exposm^e  on  land  and  sea, 
to  go  through  adventures  "of  the  most 
penny-dreadful  character,"  and  then  to 
come  back  unharmed  to  his  own  land  and 
go  to  work  on  a  Long  Island  farm  and  have 
his  right  arm  crusht  into  uselessness  in  the 
teeth  of  a  prosaic  threshing-machine  was 
the  fate  of  one  nineteen-year-old  New  York 
boy.  Ralph  Goodman,  as  Augustin  Lardy 
teUs  the  story  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
was  a  fifteen-year-old  messenger-boy  when 
the  European  War  broke  out.  The  lure  of 
the  sea  and  the  war  drew  him  from  his 
A.  D.  T.  uniform  to  the  nojidescript  garb 
of  a  mess-boy  on  the  Corea.  Here  he  had  to 
"serve  grub  to  about  seventy-two.  of  the 
crew — lascars,  negroes,  wops,  Swedes, 
Hindus,  Portuguese,  Finns,  and  Russians 
from  way  up  North."  Six  days  out,  the 
boy,  who  had  taken  his  prize-fighter 
brother's  ring  name  of  Dan  Goodwin, 
knocked  out  one  of  the  lascars  in  a  fight. 
That  night  the  lascar  attacked  the  pugilistic 
mess-boy  in  his  bunk.  Some  one  else 
kicked  the  lascar  out  of  the  bunk-room, 
and  there  was  a  hubbub,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  on  the  following  day  the 
captain  (rf  the  Corea  put  Goodman  to  work 
shoveling  coal  for  the  stokers.  But  this 
work  was  too  hard  and  he  returned  to  the 
mess-room.  At  London  the  young  ad- 
ventm-er  l(>ft  the  ship,  looked,  up  and  found 
a  grandmother  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
tried  in  vain  to  join  the  British  Navy,  and 
was  finally  sent  back  to  the  Corea  by  the 
American  Consul.  After  two  more  trips 
(^loodman  got  a  job  as  able  seaman  with 
the  White  Star  line.  The  date  he  re- 
members well:  "It  was  December  1,  19I(i. 
and  from  that  day  began  my  real  troubles." 
The  young  seaman  shipped  from  Phila- 
delphia on  the  Ccorgic  carrying  horses, 
munitions,  and  Christma,s  gifts  to  Britain. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  let  Ralph 
Goodman  begin  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own 
words  JUS  taken  down  by  the  writer  in 
The  Herald: 


The  weather  was  as  cold  as  time.  Part 
of  my  job  was  up  in  the  crow's-nest  watch- 
ing for  German  submarines  or  raiders.  On 
Sunday,  December  10,  I  came  down  off 
duty  and  went  into  the  galley,  asking  the 
cook  for  something  to  warm  me  up.  1  was 
nearlj'  frozen  with  my  trick  in  the  nest. 
The  cook  chased  me  out  on  deck  for 
breakfast.  The  bos'n  and  I  and  sojne  other 
sailors  were  chatting  about  the  chances  of 
being  plugged  by  a  torpedo  when  the  bell 
rang  for  breakfast  and  we  all  made  a  rush 
for  the  mess-hall,  for  it  was  first  come  first 
served,  and  he  who  gobbled  most  and 
fastest  got  the  best.  It  was  Sunday  and 
so  we  were  waiting  for  the  plum  duff, 
which  is  the  English  sailor's  delight^ — the 
White  Star  liners  are  English  boats — 
when — 

Crash!  The  report  of  a  cannon  and  the 
ship  trembled  a  little.  We  sat  around 
stunned  and  stupid  for  a  moment,  and  then 
everybody  broke  for  the  deck.  There,  off 
to  port,  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards 
away,  was  a  ship — a  long,  rakish,  black 
ship,  with  the  imperial  German  eagle  fljnng 
from  her  black  masthead.  She  wSs  racing 
alongside  us  just  as  easy  as  if  she  could 
sail  around  us  three  times  in  a  circle  with- 
out half  trying.  She  was  the  notorious 
German  raider  Moewe. 

Crash!  There  was  a  puff  of  smoke  from 
her  starboard  gun  and  a  smash — splinter — 
bang  on  our  boat,  and  when  we  turned  to 
look  nothing  was  left  of  the  4.7,  which  we 
had  mounted  on  our  stern.  Some  shooting 
from  those  Germans,  all  right! 

Everybody  went  wild.  The  captain  and 
the  officers  danced  around  hke  chickens 
with  their  heads  off.  There  was  a  rush  for 
one  of  the  two  life-boats  that  had  not  been 
smithereened  by  the  Hun  shells.  The  seas 
were  running  rough  and  high  and  our  boat 
was  still  moving,  mind  you.  Out  swung 
the  boat  from  her  davits  and  over  the  side 
she  went,  overcrowded  ■with  about  seventy 
or  seventy-five  men.  She  struck  the 
water  and  a  big  wave  washed  her  out  and 
another  slapped  ■  her  smash  against  the 
ship's  side  and  then  there  were  seventy  or 
seventy-five  men  in  the  sea.  The  smashed 
boat  was  hanging  by  her  ropes  and  banging 
agamst  the  ship  and  there  were  yelling  and 
screaming  and  rushing  about  on  board  and 
not  an  officer  with  his  head  cool  enough  to 
keep  order. 

L^p  steps  Scotty  Adams,  a  boy  whose 
job  it  was  to  look  after  some  of  the  horses. 
Up  he  steps,  cool  as  can  be,  and  curses  out 
the  men  calm  and  fluent  for  spoiling  their 
chances  of  getting  away  in  the  remaining 
boat.  He  kept  order,  did  Scotty.  He 
made  the  men  get  into  the  boat  one  by  one, 
saw  to  it  that  she  was  not  overcrowded, 
saw  to  it  that  she  swung  out  from  her 
davits  and  dropt  neatly  into  the  sea.  Then 
there  was  panic  again.  I  was  rushed  over 
the  side  by  frantic  men.  I  grabbed  a  rope 
and  managed  to  reach  the  Jacob's  ladder. 
1  was  going  down,  rung  after  rung,  when 
some  fool  heeled  my  fingers  with  one  boot 
and  stept  on  my  head  with  the  other. 
Down  I  went.  Spla.sh!  Ooh,  that  water 
was  bitter  cold!  My  boots  I  kicked  off, 
and  squirm«>d  out  of  my  jacket.  Believe 
me,  I  was  glad  I  had  learned  to  swim  off 
the  docks  of  little  old  New  York  when  I 
was  a  kid.  I  struck  out  for  the  German 
raider,  riding  ea.sy  and  high,  and  every 
now  and  then  pumping  another  shell 
into  the  liner  just  to  keep  in  target  practise, 
]  guess. 

A  German  lifi>-boat  was  pulling  toward 
us,  the  seamen  grunting  as  they  bent  to 
their  oars.  I  was  dragged  on  board  like  a 
drowned  terrier.  Somebod.v  gave  me  a 
drink.     It     burned     like     Third     Avenue 
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These  manufacturers  use  AC  for  factory  equipment 
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Acme  Trucks 

Advance-Runiely 
Tractors 

Ahrens  Fox  Fire 
Trucks 

American- 
La  France 

Anderson 

Apperson 

Brockvvay  Trucks 

Buffalo  Motors 

Buick 

Cadillac 

J.  I.  Case 

Chalmers 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Cole 

Continental  Motors 

Crane-Simplex 

Daniels 


Davis 

Deere  Tractors 

Delco-Light 

Diamond  T  Trucks 

Dodge  Brothers 

Dorris 

Dort 

Duesenberg  Motors 

Essex 

Federal  Trucks 

Fulton  Trucks 

F-W-D  Trucks 

Gabriel  Trucks 

Genco  Light 

G.  M.  C.  Trucks 

Gramm-Bernstein 

Trucks 
Hall  Trucks 
Hatfield 
Haynes 
Hudson 


Hupmobiie 

Jackson 

Jordan 

Jumbo  Trucks 

Kissel  Kar 

La  Crosse  Tractors 

Lally-Light 

Liberty 

Locomobile 

Marmon 

Maytag 

McLaughlin  (Canada 

Menominee  Trucks 

Midland  Trucks 

Moline-Knight 

Moreland  Trucks 

Murray 

Nash 

National 

Netco  Tnicks 

Oakland 


Old  Reliable  Trucks 
Oldsmobile 
Oneida  Trucks 
Packard 
Paige 
Paterson 
Peerless 
Pierce- Arrow 
Pilot 
Premier 
■)Reo 
Riker  Tnicks 
Robinson  Fire  Trucks 
Rock  Falls 
Rutenber  Motors 
Samson  Tractors 
Sandow  Tnicks 
Satiford 
Saxon 
Scripps-Booth 


Seagrave  Fire  Trucks 

Signal  Trucks 

Singer 

Smith  Motor  Wheel 

Stearns- Knight 

Stephens 

Sterling  Motors 

Sterling  Trucks 

Stewart  Trucks 

Stutz 

Titan  Trucks 

I'nited  States 

Motor  Trucks 
Wallis  Tractors 
Waukesha  Motors 
Westcott 
White 

Wilcox  Trux 
Wisconsin  Motors 
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o/lirplane  Tlws  a  Day 

During  the  war,  our  obligation  to  the  government  we  served,  imposed  upon  us 
the  seal  of  silence.  Now  we  may  with  propriety  set  forth  the  full  facts  concerning 
AC  Spark  Plugs  and  the  war. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  army  and  navy  engineers  asked  the  spark  plug  makers 
to  submit  plugs  in  tests  for  an  aviation  motor  of  125  pounds  compression. 

The  result  of  these  tests  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  AC. 

So  AC  Spark  Plugs  were  chosen  for  standard  equipment  on  Liberty  and  Hispano- 
Suiza  airplane  motors.  These  plugs  w  ere  all  of  the  basic  AC  design  used  for  years 
by  the  leading  motor  car,  truck  and  tractor  manufacturers  of  this  country.  This 
we  deem  absolute  proof  of  AC  superiority. 

Our  War  Program 


AC  Spark  Plugs  were  standard 
equipment  on  Liberty  and  His- 
pano-Suiza  airplane  motors. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  w^e  were  manufacturing 
40,000  AC  aviation  plugs  a  day. 

This  exceeded  the  combined  daily 
outputs  for  aviation  of  either 
English,  French  or  American 
makers. 


Thousands  of  AC  Spark  Plugs 
were  furnished  for  ordnance 
tanks  and  trucks. 

All  Class  B  standardized  army 
trucks  were  AC  equipped. 

By  far  the  largest  percentage  of 
all  army  trucks  were  equipped 
with  AC  Spark  Plugs. 


We  are  proud  of  our  opportunity  to  perform 
this  service.  Justly,  also  are  we  proud  of  the 
record  we  have  made. 

To  our  customers  who  were  perhaps  incon- 
venienced at  times  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
ACSpark  Plugs  w  hile  the  war  lasted,  we  make 
this  explanation. 

Now  we  resume  with  full  energy  the 
production  of  AC  Plugs  for  civilian  use. 

Heretofore  we  have  pointed  to  the  over- 
whelming majoritv  of  motor  car,  truck  and 
tractor  manufacturers  Who  use  AC  Plugs  for 
standard  equipment. 


Now  WT  call  your  attention  to  the  endorse- 
ment won  by  AC  Spark  Plugs  at  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Such  combined  testimony  demonstrates  more 
emphatically  than  ever  before  our  contention 
that  AC  Spark  Plugs  are  by  all  odds  the 
best  spark  plugs. 

There  is  an  AC  Spa^lv  Plug  specially  designed 
for  everv  nlake  and  style  of  motor.  Use  no 
other  kind. 

AC  Spark  Plugs  will  ser\  e  you  best,  just 
as  thev  served  the  C7ovcrnn^tnt  best  under 
the  acid  test  of  airj>Iane  <;^r\Mce. 
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whisky,  but  it  wanned  me  up,  despite  my 
clothes  freezing  about  mo.  Next  thing 
I  knew  we  were  on  board  the  German 
raider  and  we  were  being  herded  down 
below.  There  were  six  hundred  men 
aheady  there,  survivors  from  other  ships 
that  had  been  sunk  by  the  raider. 

Some  of  the  men  were  taking  things 
philosophically  and  others  were  crying 
like  a  lot  of  women,  for  we  could  not  say 
how  many  of  us  had  been  killed  by  the 
shell-fire  or  drowned.  Later  we  learned 
that  out  of  127  in  the  crew  116  had  been 
saved,  which  was  mighty  good  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans,  seeing  that  most  of 
us  were  picked  up  out  of  the  water.  Every 
now  and  then  we  could  feel  the  recoil  of  a 
shot,  and  we  knew  the  old  Georgic  was 
getting  it  good  and  plenty.  Finally  down 
the  stairway  steps  the  German  captain,  a 
fellow  so  proud  that  he  never  glanced  at 
his  own  shoes.  His  mustache  was  turned 
up  a  la  Kaiser,  and  his  eyes,  if  they  ever 
looked  at  you,  were  as  cold  and  green  as 
the  sea  itself.  He  opened  his  mouth  and 
the  whiskers  of  his  mustache  quivered 
like  a  cat's.     He  said: 

" Amerikaners!  Raus!"  pointing  to  the 
deck  with  one  sweeping,  lordly  gesture. 

There  were  about  thirty-one  of  us  Amer- 
icans and  we  went  on  deck,  some  of  us 
coatless,  most  of  us  wthout  shoes,  like  my- 
self, and  we  stood  there  shivering  while 
the  cold  bit  into  us.  The  Germans  tied 
white  bands  about  our  arms  to  distinguish 
us  from  the  French,  Fnghsh,  Belgian,  and 
other  prisoners  down  below,  and,  as  our 
country  was  not  at  war  Tvith  Germany,  we 
were  given  the  run  of  the  ship.  We 
crowded  to  the  rail,  where  we  could  watch 
the  old  Georgic  still  floating.  She  had  been 
raked  by  sheU-fire  until  her  iron-work  on 
deck  had  been  hammered  into  fantastic 
shapes.  The  Huns  had  looted  her  clean  of 
everything  they  had  wanted,  from  shells 
and  ammunition  to  food  and  clothing. 
They  let  fly  a  light  torpedo  at  her  and  it 
struck  amidships  and  knocked  a  great  hole 
in  her  middle.  She  shuddered  all  over 
like  a  live  thing,  that  ship,  and  after  that, 
for  seven  and  one-half  hours  she  just 
lay  on  the  water  wabbling  like  a  sick 
child,  quivering  like  a  woman  sobbing, 
trembling  like  a  baby  with  the  ague. 
Crash! 

They  had  let  her  have  another  light 
torpedo  and  the  hole  in  her  middle  had 
been  knocked  into  a  bigger  one.  Dead 
horses  began  to  float  out  of  the  hole  and 
every  now  and  then  a  live  horse  would 
jump  out  and  swim  around.  There  had 
been  2,500  horses  in  that  ship,  ^-emember. 
Then  a  fine  big  white  horse  sprang  out 
and  swam  strongly  to  us,  half  a  mile 
away.  Ah,  he  was  a  noble  beast,  that 
horse!  Near  us  ho  neighed.  An  officer 
barked  something  in  German  and  a  sailor 
began  shooting  at  the  animal  with  a  pistol. 
One  shot  hit  and  the  horse  screamed. 
Did  you  ever  hear  a  horse  scream?  It 
sounds  like  a  woman  in  agony  and  it 
makes  your  blood  creep.  He  was  right 
near  us  and  we  could  see  his  eyes,  wild, 
pleading  fear  of  death  in  them.  The 
officer  Vurst  and  clouted  the  sailor  and 
jerked  out  Jiis  own  pistol  and  fired  once, 
and  the  horse  sank  immcHliately.  That's 
the  horse  I  have  nightmares  about 
sometimes.  . 

Thru  (lie  Germans  gave  the  ship  an- 
otlior  torpedo,  a  heavy  one  this  time,  and 
she  sort  of  broke  up  in  the  middle,  seemed 
to  balance  herself  for  a  second,  and  then 
went  down,  tilling  her  stern  higli  in  the 
air.     It  was  a  graceful,  horrible  sight. 

Gne  after  the  other  the  Germans  nabbed 
ships   and    sank    them.     One,    two,    three 


order  it  was.  Somewhere  somebody  must 
have  been  giving  information  to  the  Ger- 
mans, for  they  seemed  to  know  just  where 
to  find  the  ships.  Finally,  there  were 
nine  hundred  men  in  the  hold  of  the  raider, 
and  1  could  tell  you  tales  of  men  going  mad 
of  hunger  and  thirst  and  cold  and  sickness 
and  brutaUty,  but  1  have  too  many  other 
things  to  tell.  Then  the  raider  captured 
a  dirty  little  tramp  steamer,  the  Yarrowdale, 
and  formed  a  prize  crew  of  fourteen  German 
sailors  and  a  brute  of  a  lieutenant.  They 
made  us  all  sign  papers  never  to  fight 
against  Germany  and  promised  to  dump 
i:s  at  some  neutral  port,  and  then  put  us 
on  board  the  tramp  in  charge  of  the  prize 
crew. 

■  After  that  there  were  more  horror  and 
suffering.  Nine  hundred  men  penned 
in  the  bowels  of  a  dirty  Uttle  steamer! 
Typhoid  broke  out,  dropsy,  scurvy,  and 
disease.  Vermin  crawled  upon  us  and  we 
were  nearly  starved.  Men  died  hke  flies 
in  winter.  Once  a  fellow  called  Harring- 
ton spoke  to  a  sailor,  who  slapped  his  face. 
Harrington  knocked  him  down  and  when 
the  sailor  came  for  him  with  his  bayonet 
or  sword  Harrington  grabbed  it.  The 
German  grasped  the  steel  and  "Harrington 
yanked  it  through  the  Hun's  hand,  spUt- 
ting  the  palm  clean  open.  Then  the  crew 
piled  on  him  and  Harrington  nearly  died 
from  his  injuries.  Once  there  was  a  revolt 
among  the  prisoners  and  the  Germans 
came  down  with  their  guns  clubbed.  Some 
of  us  were  battered  to  death  and  after  that 
we  were  cowed.  Once  I  saw  that  German 
lieutenant  knock  one  of  his  men  down  and 
jump  on  his  head  with  his  boot-heels.  They 
used  to  lower  oiu"  slops  in  a  bucket,  and 
because  we  had  been  turned  by  pain  and 
starvation  into  beasts  we  would  fight 
among  ourselves  for  the  food.  We  were 
wolves.  Twenty-one  days  were  we  on  that 
ship,  always  sailing  north  under  dull 
steam,  it  seemed.  One  whole  day  we  lay 
in  a  port,  and  we  understood  that  it  was 
somewhere  in  Denmark.  One  morning 
we  were  told  to  herd  on  deck,  and  there 
we  were  in  a  land-locked  bay.  A  neutral 
port?  No,  indeedy!  It  was  Swinemunde, 
Germany,  a  naval  base  in  the  north  of  that 
country.  Barefooted,  jacketless,  we  were 
marched  seven  miles  through  the  snow  to  a 
barracks  where  the  whole  nine  hundred  of 
us  were  herded  again.  We  were  fed  every 
other  day  on  acorn  coffee,  two  slices  of 
bread,  and  a  bowl  of  cabbage-water  that 
was  called  soup.  That  was  two  days' 
rations. 

What's  the  use  of  going  into  all  the 
dreary,  agonizing  details?  Everybody 
knows  how  the  Germans  treated  their 
prisoners/  We  were  shipped  across  the 
country  from  prison-camp  to  prison-camp, 
for  they  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do 
with  us.  Sometimes  we  would  be  locked 
in  the  cars — cattle-cars — for  days  at  a 
time  in  indescribable'  filth.  Always  were  we 
just  this  side  of  starvation,  always  were  we 
hooted,  jeered,  pelted,  curst  by  the 
people.  Germany  was  a  desolate,  saddened 
land.  Every  man  was  in  uniform,  and 
every  woman  was  a  toiler.  There  were  no 
babies  that  I  saw.  They  must  all  have 
starved  to  death.  Now  and  then  we  would 
see  Zeppelins  overhead,  hovering  like  evil 
dreams  over  a  land  that  once  had  been 
smiling. 

Once  we  were  held  in  a  prison  barracks 
at  Neustrelitz,  on  the  outskirts  of  BerHn. 
Ambassador  Gerard  tried  to  get  to  us,  but 
he  ,was  prevented.  We  passed  through 
Hanover,  Miinster,  and  Essen,  where  the 
Krupp  f!;un-works  are,  miles  upon  miles  of 
smoking  factories,  running  night  and  day. 
For  a  while  we  were  held  at  Dulmcn,  the 


main  prison-camp  for  the  Western  Front, 
where  140,000  French,  British,  Belgian, 
Indian,  and  captured  troops  of  all  other 
nationalities  seemed  to  be  herded.  We 
were  kept  separate.  There  two  American 
consuls,  Osborne  and  another  man  I  can't 
remember  came  to  me  and  said  they  could 
do  nothing.  The  English  prisoners  took 
pity  on  ovu-  condition  and  gave  us  food  sur- 
reptitiously. After  that  we  were  shipped 
to  Brandenburg,  the  death-camp  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  year  before  7,000  out  of 
8,000  Russian  prisoners  had  died  of  pesti- 
lence. It  was  the  naval  prison-camp  of 
Germany,  but  there  were  not  more  than 
sixty  or  eighty  naval  prisoners  there,  all 
that  Germany  had  captured  in  the  war. 
One  morning  we  Americans,  about  twenty- 
five  of  us  now,  were  called  out  and  Uned  up 
in  the  snow.  Then  the  mighty  Hinden- 
burg  himself  came  to  sneer  at  us.  He  was 
an  old  man,  huge,  haughty,  his  face  lined 
and  seamed  and  hard  as  granite  and  red 
with  rage.  There  were  fifteen  soldiers 
guarding  him  in  front  and  fifteen  guarding 
him  in  the  rear.     He  told  us  in  English: 

"Shame  America!  Shame!  We  would 
have  won  this  war  long  ago  if  it  had  not 
been  for  your  damned  interference.  You 
Americans  are  now  under  military  rule. 
You  will  remain  so  until  the  war  is 
terminated." 

Harrington,  the  fellow  who  vnth  Seotty 
Adams  had  more  nerve  than  any  other 
men  I  have  ever  seen,  shouted  at  Hind  en- 
burg  that  America  would  do  as  she  pleased 
and  Germany  be  damned.  A  soldier  back 
of  us  felled  Harrington  with  the  butt  of  his 
musket. 

The  spotted  fever  broke  out  among  us. 
Vermin  were  so  thick  on  us  that  we  ceased 
trying  to  be  clean,  and  e^ery  day  we  became 
more  and  more  brutish.  When  our  tub 
of  slops  would  be  pushed  in  to  us  we  would 
fall  upon  it  like  savage,  starA-ing  pigs.  1 
have  watched  two  huge  Englishmen  slug 
each  other's  faces  into  bleeding  beef 
because  of  a  half  slice  of  bread.  We 
Americans  stuck  together.  We  were  al- 
ways shoulder  to  shoulder  and  any  one 
who  hit  one  of  us  hit  all.  See?  That's 
how  we  pulled  through.  One  day  an 
English  chum  of  mine  wandered  within 
the  sixteen  feet  prohibited  area  next  to  the 
electric  charged  wire  fence.  A  guard  put 
a  bullet  through  the  prisoner's  groin. 
Once  I  got  into  a  fight  with  a  little  Portu- 
guese, who  pulled  a  knife  from  God  knows 
where  and  got  me  through  the  shoulder. 

I  never  felt  the  wound  then.  I  got  away 
his  knife  and  would  have  cut  his  throat  if 
Seotty  Adams  and  Harrington  had  not 
pulled  me  off  him.  About  once  in  four 
months  we  would  get  a  bath.  No  soap, 
of  course.  Soap  was  more  precious  than 
gold  in  Germany.  Several  times  we  were 
told  we  would  be  released,  but  nothing 
ever  happened.     We  ceased  to  hope. 

But  finally  the  American  sailors  were 
released  and  came  home  by  way  of  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Spain.  At  Barcelona, 
Ralph  remembers,  he  saw  Jack  Johnson, 
the  prize-fighter,  "an  exile  and  seedy  and 
downcast."  As  Ralph  concludes  his  own 
story: 

I  had  come  through  all  that  hell  of  war 
without  any  damage  to  myself  physically. 
1  had  gone  through  all  tluit  scarlet  agony 
that  I  might  return  to  peaceful  America, 
where  I  went  to  work  on  a  farm  owned 
by  a  man  called  George  H.  Robinson,  at 
Northport,  L.  1.  And  then  I  got  my 
arm  broken  and  wrenched  and  ripped, 
until  now 
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The  Principle  That  Governs  Remy  Engineers 


The  Remy  slogan,  'Products  of 
Constant  Performance,"  is  the 
principle  which  governs  the  de- 
cisions of  Remy  engineers. 

Behind  every  effort  is  always  the 
aim  to  design  and  build  Remy 
products  so  that  the  thought  and 
care  you  need  give  your  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition  will  be 
reduced  practically  to  zero.     The 


progress  Remy  has  already  made 
in  this  direction  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  growing*  preference  for 
Remy  products  by  leading  auto- 
mobile engineers. 

They  know  how  Remy  products 
are  made  -what  they  will  do — 
and  that  Remy  Constant  Per- 
formance enhances  the  service 
value  of  your  automobile  to  you. 


Remy  Electric  Company 

Motor  Equipment  Division,  Detroit,  Mich. 


General  Offices  and  Factories : 
Anderson,  Indiana 


Laboratories : 
Detroit,  Michi^n 


Tractor  Equipment  Division,  Chicago,  Illinois 


STARTING    LIGHTIKG    IGNITION   SYSTEMS 
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Name  Plates 
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HOME  LIFE  OF  THE  JUGOSLAVS 

SOUTH  SLAVS  having  sprung  from  a 
state  of  comparativ(;  unimportance 
into  sudden  prominence,  it  is  but  natural 
they  should  have  awakened  a  new  and 
general  inter(>st  among  the  people  of  the 
United  Statt^s.  There  is  considerable 
curiosity  as  to  their  customs  of  living  and 
their  ideals  which  Misrf  Beatrice  L.  Steven- 
son, Ph.D.,  who  is  a  specialist  for  the 
Jugo-Slavs  in  the  Department  of  Work  for 
Forcigu-borii  Women,  War  Work  (^ouncil 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  does  much  to  satisfy  in 
an  interview  with  a  representative  of  The 
(Christian  Science  Monitor.  She  tells  us 
something  of  the  home  life  of  the  wives  and 
sisters  of  the  brave  soldiers  whose  uniforms 
are  now  nearly  as  familiar  to  us  as  those 
of  their  Western  Allies.     To  quote: 

The  women  of  Servia  more  than  once 
liave  astonished  the  enemies  of  their  land 
by  their  stoical  disregard  of  danger  and 
their  ultimate  appeal  to  the  fighting  glor\- 
of  their  race,  in  succoring  and  providing 
weapons  for  their  men  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
Well  known  is  it  that  in  war-time  women 
can^  for  the  wounded  and  attend  to  an 
irajjortaut  ext(!nt  to  the  provisioning  of 
the  armies  with  food  and  clothing.  These 
they  (!arry  to  the  troops  across  the  hills  or 
down  the  valleys  as  the  case  might  re- 
quire. Servian  women  have  not  hesitated 
to  form  themselves  into  bands  for  military 
drill  and  to  organize  their  resources  as 
fighting  auxiliaries. 

The  men  in  Servia  never  discourage 
the  attitude  of  women  who  actively  help 
the  warrior.  Knowing  that  it  must  be  so, 
they  realize  that  the  Servian  women  are 
only  doing  what  the  women  of  their  race 
had  often  been  forced  to  do  in  times  gone 
by.  Now  in  the  hinterland  of  Saloniki 
there  is  much  opportunity  to  revive  the 
traditions  and  the  thrift  which  have  left 
their  mark  for  generations. 

Altho  the  Servian  woman  Las  not 
shown  herself  ambitious  to  take  the  lead 
in  public  or"  political  affairs,  she  has  always 
been  the  great  conservative  force  in  the 
nation,  and  defended  all  national  interests 
as  if  they  were  matters  of  pure  patriotism. 
In  her  heart  the  fires  of  devotion  never 
die,  she  cherishes  the  old  traditions  and 
customs,  teaches  her  babe  the  histories 
and  tales  of  past  achievements,  and  in- 
spires him  with  a  determined  belief  in 
Servian  destiny. 

Among  the  Jugo-Slavs  hospitahty  is 
highly  dt^veloped.  If  one  eats  bread  and 
salt  with  a  stranger  in  Servia  it  is  taken 
to  mean  that  such  comrades  will  hereafter 
be  fast  friends.  To  be  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  one  member  of  the  family  implies 
friendliness  with  the  whole  household.  The 
wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  of  the  host 
do  not  play  so  ])romiuent  a  part  in  pn»- 
senting  the  show  of  hospitality,  but  they 
carry  out  its  behests.  During  the  time  of 
the  Turkish  invasions  many  and  nuiny  an 
outlaw  wouUl  be  foit'ed  to  seek  the  socurit\- 
and  protection  of  the  homes  throughout 
Dahnatia  and  Bosnia.  Relative's  always 
received  these  outlaws  in  a  frieiuil\  manner, 
and,  without  murmuring  or  mentioning 
added  exi)ense,  would  keep  them  willingly 
till  such  tin\es  as  ealled  for  their  depart uri>. 

In  Montenegro  wluui  a  traveler  is  pn^ 
vented  by  bad  weather  from  continuing 
his  journey,  he  may  enter  the  first  housi>  he 
liiids.  On  arr'\'ing  he  grei>ts  the  master 
with  the  words:  "'  Foinozi  Bog!"  (God  help 
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that  before  you  spend  a  penny  on  your  new  clothes, 
before  you  even  plan  your  Spring  wardrobe,  you  consult 
its  series  of  great  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Numbers, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 

The  Lingerie  Number 

(Ready  Now) 

In  the  next  few  months,  during  the  very  period  in  which  Vogue's 

special  Fashion  Numbers  appear,  you  will  be  selecting  your 

entire  wardrobe  for  the  coming  season, 

and  paying  out  hundreds  of  dollars  for 

the  suits,  hats,  gowns,  and  accessories 

that    you  select.     Ask    any  reader  of 

Vogue,  and  she  will  tell  you  that 

$2  Invested  in  Vogue 

a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on 
one    ill-chosen    hat    or    gown 

Wm  Save  You  $200 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the  really 
expensive  gown.  Gloves,  boots,  hats,  that  miss  being 
exactly  what  you  ■want  are  the  ones  that  cost  more 
than  you  can  afford. 

Consider,  then,  that  by  the  simple  act  of  mailing  the 
coupon  below,  and  at  your  convenience  forwarding 
$2  (a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  a  single  ill-chosen 
hat  or  gown),  not  only  may  you  have  before  you, 
at  this  important  season.  Vogue's  great  special 
Fashion  Numbers,  but  all  through  the  next  two 
seasons  the  numbers  that  follow  them. 

Here  are  the  9  nlihibers 

•  (Ten  if  you  acl  promptly) 

You  iviU  receive  for  $2 

'^Linfciic  Number  Jan.  1 

Tin- most  dariiiKand  intimate  of  the  Parisicnnr  s 
thounlitson  liiiKiTie.  The  latest  Fifth  Avenue 
originations.     Linens,  laies,  accessories. 

Sonthcm  Number  J«n.  15        Sprint  FsibioM 

W'lu-rc  to  Ko.  wliat   hinnav 


to  take;  what  to  \v<ai ; 
the  first  hint  of  the  Spring 
mode. 

Forecatt  of 

Spring  Faibioni  Feb.  I 

The  carhest  advance  in- 
formation from  Paris  on  tht- 
new  siihouette — saving  you 
from  the  costliest  of  all 
errors,  a  wrong  start. 

Sprint  Millinerr  Feb.  IS 

Paris  hats;  approin  iat  e 
gowns,  veils  and  coiffures. 

Sprint  Patlemt  uid 

New  MiterUU  M»r.  1 

Patterns,    weaves,   colois. 

materials  favored  lor  Spring. 

P»rif  Opcaint*  My-  ^5 

rill-  inimitable  models  ol 
the  Grandes  Maisons,  de- 
termining the  mode. 


Apr.  I 

The  full  pageantrj-  of  thi- 
Spring  mode  unfolded,  with 
dollars-and-cfnts  informa- 
tion in  every  Une. 

Bridea  Number 

l"hr       liridi-,       thf 
mother.  I  ■ 
gifts,  th' 

gage.   tl»    ...  ., N    ...ii. 

r("ception.  the  new  home. 

Smart  FatbioBi  ior 

Limited  Incomea  Mny  1 

Mu>t  \ou  •■>  onomite*  Ard 
>-et  look  chic?  A  X'ogiie 
trained    dollar    is   a   dollar 

doulili-d. 

Sammer  Homet  *»i 

HotlFu  Number  Ma?  IS 

l'\  1 1> !  huig  from  di.Kir>loi.« 

to    I     "  '■•■'       "    '     '•  •  ■■    ■ 

tiiu. 

all  I 

life. 


SEND  NO   MONEY 

Uon't   bother   to  enckvx-  a  clieyue  or  even  write   a   1  ^^„  tJ^   -y 

Thecouiwn  opposite  will  do  and   is  easier  and  <ni.>  k.  :       ^y^       ^   ' 
With  one  stroke  of  the  p<-n  you  will  s.  oVa        0 

clothes  problem.     B\    acting  today   \  -     - 

new  and  valuable  ideas  ior  the  next  two  .-^  .. 
insure  yourself  against  i.X)»tly  failure*. 


N^v% 


v^V 
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Coward 

Shoe 


r^. 


Moulded  to 

The  Bunion 

This  shoe  of  ours  fits  the 
bunion  aswell  as  it  fits  the  foot. 
It  is  built  with  the  utmost 
care  to  relieve  the 
painful  joint  of  all 
pressure.  A  pocket 
shaped  in  the  leather 
accommodates  the 
bunion  comfortably, 
guarding  it,  too,  from 
outer  dangers.  Bun- 
ions of  long  standing 
can  be  forgotten  in 
these  shoes.  We 
make  them  of  softest, 
seasoned  leather  for 
men  and  women  with 
the  bunion  pocket 
in  varying  sizes. 
Address  Dept.  F  for 
information. 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St. ,  New  York 

(Near  Warren  Si. )  Sol  J  Nowhere  Elte 


Skin  Troubles 

\ Soothed  — — 

With  Cuticura 

All  liruprfrists:   Soap  26.  Ointment  25  &  CO.  Talcum  26. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Catlcnr».  D«pt.  6  B,  Bo«ton." 
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SaVo  air  moistener 

FILL  WITH  WATER,  HANG  ON 
BACK    OF    ANY    RADIATOR    OUT 

lOF  SIGHT.     ALSO  MADE  FOR  HOT 

'AIR  REGISTER. 

Converts  dry  iudoorair  into  a  moist, 
uholesome.  healthful  atmosphere. 
Saves  Health,  Furniture,  Pianos  and 
-5%  of  your  Coal  Bills. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

SaVo    ManufacturinK    Co. 

Dept.  L,  39  S.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago.  III. 

THE  MOST  FAMOUS 
QUESTION    ANSWERER 

Any  question  you  would  need  to  ask  about  a  word 
in  any  meaning  or  siijnificance  you  will  find  clearly 
and  fully  answered  in  Funk  bt  Wagnalls  NEW 

Desk  Standard  Dictionary 

80,000  vocabulary  terms  are  contained  in  the  1,000 
pages  of  this  volume.  There  are  1,200  illustrations 
and  11,700  explanations  of  synonyms.  It  is  also 
a  book  of  information  on  every  subject  imaginable. 
Cloth  bound.  $1.75;  with  thumb-notch  index,  $S.05;  half- 
leather,  with  index, if!. .10:  full  limp  leather,  with  index,  $5.00 
Postage,  1 6  cents  extra 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fonrti  Ate..  Ntw  York 


How    The    Ants    Milk 
Their  Cows 

The  wonderful  story  of  these  little  people,  the  ants — 
how  they  house,  care  (or,  and  milk  their  "cows";  how 
they  plant  and  raise  their  crops;  how  Uiey  build  roads 
and  houses;  how  they  do  all  the  other  marvelous  things 
they  do — this  fascinating  %tory  is  only  one  of  the  many 
related  in  this  delightful   new  book. 

Knowing  Insects  Through  Stories 

By  Klo>-d  Itr.illiar.  An  unusual  collection  of  •^loriesfth.it 
unfold  the  .tina/inx  truths  of  insect  life.  The  habit!>  and 
characteristics  of  bees,  butterflies,  moths.  grasshopiH-rs. 
wasps.  Hies,  and  many  other  little  i)cople,  are  descril>ed 
with  scientific  accuracy  in  this  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive book.  Its  style  is  simple  enough  for  children,  and 
its  contents  interesting  enough  for  adults. 

ClotA  bounii.  y>rtifu9rti/  iiUiMtraltd  in  b^autifut  eot^ra 
/Vir.'  Sl.fiO  nrt:  bv  mail  1 1 .7t 

FUNK  Si.  WAGNAIXS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


ye).  The  householder  replies:  "Dohra  ti 
sreda!''  (Good  luck  to  thee).  The  women 
now  come  forward  and  kiss  his  hands, 
while  he  asks:  "Can  one  pass  the  night 
in  this  honorable  house?  lU  luck  has 
chased  me  till  I  know  not  what  I  do  or 
whither  I  go."  The  host  repUes:  "The 
house  is  God's  and  jours,  and  we  shall 
surelj'  find  something  to  eat,  be  it  but  two 
potatoes,  which  with  love  and  good  will 
can  not  be  divided." 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the 
guest  the  whole  house  is  up  early,  and  sees 
that  everything  he  may  require  is  ready 
for  him  when  he  arises.  One  of  the  women 
puts  on  his  shoes  and  brings  him  water  and 
a  towel.  When  he  has  washed,  he  sits 
down  to  breakfast  at  which  none  of  the 
women  would  join  him  under  any  con- 
sideration, but  stand  around  and  wait  upon 
him.  After  he  has  eaten,  he  takes  leave  of 
the  entire  household,  and  the  women  kiss 
his  hands,  saying  "  Zbogen  i  oprosti!"  (Good- 
by  and  forgive) . 


PARALLEL  PORTRAITS  OF  TISZA  AND 
KAROLYI 


AT  the  moment  when  some  people  were 
thinking  Count  Michael  Karolyi 
might  prove  to  be  the  Gambetta  of  Hun- 
gary and  make  it  safe  for  a  Magyar 
democracy  came  cable  reports  that  in 
despair  at  the  outlook  for  his  country  he 
had  committed  suicide.  Suicides  and 
assassinations  of  world -figures  in  latter 
days  have  become  so  numerous  and  are 
so  often  denied  that  the  average  person 
receives  such  reports  with  doubt  until 
they  are  officially  confirmed.  Of  the 
assassination  of  the  former  Prime  Minister 
Tisza  of  Hungary,  who  was  the  power 
behind  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne, 
there  is  no  longer  question.  And  his  re- 
actionary character  is  contrasted  with  the 
progressiveness  of  Karolyi,  the  radical 
aristocrat,  by  Mr.  Eugene  S.  Bagger  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Pos<,who  says  that  the 
four  words,  "from  Tisza  to  Karolyi,"  con- 
dense for  the  Magyar  people  the  political 
evolution  of  a  century  into  four  tem- 
pestuous years.     We  read: 

Tisza  and  Karolyi — the  two  names  stand 
as  the  embodiments  not  only  of  two  op- 
posed political  ideas,  two  different  con- 
ceptions of  governmental  theory,  but  as 
the  symbols  of  two  worlds:  the  Old  World 
dominated  by  the  obscurantist  dogma  of 
the  super-race  and  super-cast*^,  and  the 
New  World,  not  an  ideal  world  indeed,  but 
one  striving  toward  the  hght  on  the  ardu- 
ous road  called  democracy. 

Was  it  not  but  yesterday  that  Count 
Stephen  Tisza  ruled  Hungary  with  the 
power  of  a  military  despot  and  dictated 
the  policies  of  the  camouflage  empire  of 
tlie  Hapsburgs?  It  was  at  his  command 
that,  in  those  blessed  days  of  peace,  volleys 
of  Bosnian  infantry  mowed  down  the  Mag- 
yar workers,  clamoring  for  the  right  to 
vole,  in  the  streets  of  the  Hungarian  caj)- 
ital.  It  was  at  his  command  that  tlie 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  nobliMuen,  privy 
councillors,  and  ministers  of  God  among 
them,  were  literally  kicked  and  draggotl 
by  getidarmes  down  the  steps  of  the  Buda- 
pest Parliament,  the  "temple  of  Magyar 
constitutitmal  liberty."  One  of  these  head- 
ers was  Count  Micha<>l  Karolyi,  the  cousin 
of    the    Premier,    and    the   second   largest 


temporal  landowner  in  the  country  of  limit- 
less estates. 

And  to-day?  Count  Tisza  is  dead,  his 
heart  pierced  by  the  bullets  of  Magyar 
soldiers  whose  brethren  he  had  sent  to 
the  shambles  by  the  hundred  thou.sand — • 
crusht  by  the  very  forces  he  more  than 
anybody  else,  not  even  the  Kaiser  except- 
ed, had  helped  to  turn  loose  upon  the  world. 

A  good  way  to  explain  Karolyi  is  to 
contrast  him  vnth  Tisza.  Typical  rejire- 
sentatives,  each  in  his  way,  of  their  race 
and  caste,  these  two  aristocrats  have  but 
one  quahty  in  common — indomitable  cour- 
age, physical  and  moral.  Bodily  valor, 
however,  is  the  common  heritage  of  Magyar 
aristocracy  whose  life  is  a  mixture  of  En- 
glish outdoor  exercises  and  the  discipline  of 
cavalry  officers.  The  different  manifesta- 
tion in  each  of  the  quahty  called  moral 
courage  is  the  measure  of  the  gulf  that 
separated  the  two  men.  For  Tisza,  moral 
courage  was  an  impenetrable  armor  behind 
which  he  defied  the  twentieth  century  in 
the  terms  of  the  fourteenth.  He  had  a 
certain  style,  a  simphcity  of  outline,  which 
commanded  the  admiration  even  of  his 
enemies.  This  style  is  not  the  property 
of  cowards.  Karolj'i's  moral  courage 
helped  him  to  battle  his  way  through  tlie 
Chinese  wall  of  caste  feeling  and  class  in- 
terest, to  face  social  ostracism  for  the 
sake  of  democratic  ideas. 

If  sheer  force  of  character  and  oneness 
of  purpose  are  desirable  standards,  Tisza 
was  bj'  far  the  greater  man  of  the  two.  He 
was  a  splendid  specimen  of  Junkerdom — 
not  of  the  Prussian  variety,  tho.  He 
had  no  use  for  the  scientific  methods  of 
oppression,  did  not  beheve  in  bribing  peo- 
ple into  submission.  He  was  all  for  the 
whip  and  the  saber  as  the  instruments  of 
pohtical  education  for  the  masses — feudal 
baron  merged  mto  a  Russian  police  general. 
His  Magyarism  was  simply  caste  feeling 
and  oriental  exclusiveness.  His  stern  re- 
ligion fii^ishes  the  picture.  He  was  a  Cal- 
vinist  crusader — at  the  same  time  a  de- 
vout servant  of  his  Catholic  master  the 
King.  A  Cromwell  willing  to  fight  and  die 
for  the  divine  right  of  James  II. 

According  to  the. Evening  Post  writer,  the 
pragmatic  test  of  social  usefuless  establishes 
the  superiority'  of  Karolyi.  His  mind  is 
described  as  flexible  and  receptive,  while 
Tisza's  opinions  were  of  cast  iron.  Karolyi 
is  pictured  as  cosmopolitan  in  education 
and  attitude,  as  Tisza  was  parochial — as 
European  as  Tisza  was  Asiatic.  Socially 
and  intellectually  the  two  men  compared 
as  a  granite  statue  of  Sulla  compares  to  a 
live  Paris  club-man,  and  we  read  that — 

His  activities  as  Radical  leader  did  not 
tend  to  popularize. Karolyi  among  his  fel- 
low aristocrats.  They  affected  not  to  take 
him  seriously — derided  him  as  a  crank  and 
a  doctrinaire. 

Now  members  of  the  ruling  caste  had  a 
very  legitinate  grievance  against  the  "Red 
Count."  Heir  to  the  Karolyi  entail,  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Prince  Eslerhazy  and 
reputed  to  be  worth  about  .*;iO,00(),(X)(), 
Count  Michael  started, public  life  as  pn-si- 
dont  of  the  Hungarian  Agricultural  Union, 
the  n^presentative  body  of  Magyar  .Junker 
reaction.  One  day  he  announced  to  that, 
distinguished  gathering  of  Magyar  We.s- 
tarps  antl  Reventlows  that  he  was  through 
with  them  for  good,  that  they  were  all 
wrong,  that  the  future  belongs  to  democ- 
racy, and  that  he  was  going  to  fight  for 
the  rights  of  the  common  people. 

Imagine  Mr.  Schwab  announcing  at  the 
Union    League   Club    that  he   joined    the 
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CtARK  Automobile  Heaters 


(■2. 


b\ic<ii\^% 


DON'T  LAY  UP  YOUR  CAR  for  the  winter.  Enjoy  driving-keep 
warm  as  toast— even  in  coldest  weather— with  a  Clark  Heater.  The 
cost  is  small,  operation  simple  and  inexpensive.  No  flame  no  smoke- 
no  odor. 

Keeps   Car  Warm 
Without   Running  Engine 

The  Clark  Heater  is  self  contained.  Entirely  independent  of  the  enj^ine.  Gives  warmth 
just  the  same  whether  car  is  running  or  idle.  Looks  like  a  foot  rest.  I  landsomely  up- 
holstered with  carpet.  It's  made  of  heavy  metal  slieet  steel;  ashestos  lined.  Uses  our 
celebrated  Clark  Carbon  Brick.  One  brick,  gives  12  to  16  hours  heat  half  a  brick  gives 
6  to  8  hours  heat.     Clean,  simple,  easy  to  use.     A  wonderful  comfort.      Prices  $2  to  $10. 

Get  a  Clark  Heater  at  Your  Dealer's 

If  you  cannot,  vSend  order  direct  to  us,  mentioning  dealer's  name.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dept.    B  12th   St.   and   Central   Ave.  Chicago.    111. 
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The  DIET 

During 

and  After 


The  Old  Reliable 
Round  Package 


riORUCKS 


INFLUENZA 

HORLICK'S 

MALTED  MILK 


Very  Nutritious,  Digestible 

I 

The  REAL  Food -Drink,  instantly  prepared. 
Made  by  the  ORIGINAL  Horlick  process  and 
from  carefully  selected  materials. 

Used  successfully  over  ^  century.  Endorsed 
by  physicians  every w^here. 

and  get  H  O tI I C li' S  The  Original 

Thus  Avoiding  Imitations 


Power  of  Expressioiv 

Here  13  a  supremely  helpful  new  book  on  Englisli  expres- 
sion by  JAMES  C.  KERNALU,  L.H.U.,  the  noted  au- 
thority. It  explains  all  the  factors  thai  make  for  the 
most  expressive  speech  and  writing. 

EXPRESSIVE    ENGLISH 

This  book  treats  all  phases  of  English,  givinc  explana- 
tions and  disclosing  secrets  that  will  put  the  full  power 
of  the  language  at  your  command.  Hundreds  of  difficult 
problems  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  are  solved,  and  you 
will  learn  how  to  express  exactly  what  you  have  in  mind 
with  the  greatest  beauty  and  effect.  This  book  is  inval- 
uable to  every  user  of  the  English  language. 
Cloth  bound,  474  pages;  price  $1.60  net;  by  mail  $1.72 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Race  Betterment 

How  Many  Races  Are  There  ?  The  History 
of  the  Races;  The  Indians  in  the  United 
States;  What  Christianity  Can  Do  for  the 
Races.  These  questions  are  all  discussed 
in  an  article  in 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

for  January.  30c  per  copy — $3.00  per  year. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,       New  York. 


Nerve  Control  and 
How  To  Gain  It 

-  Just  Published 

This  most  interesting  and  helpful  book,  by 
H.  .\ddi.vgton  Bruce,  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  nervous  troubles,  their  causes,  care  and  cure. 
In  a  sympathetic  and  convincing  manner  the 
author  points  the  way  to  the  correction  of  all  the 
common  nervous  faults.  The  information  in  the 
book  is  based  on  absolute  authority.  There  are 
fifty-ciKht  chapters,  some  of  their  titles  being: 

.^iicn»  of  Nerre  Strain ;  Worry  ind  It>  Core ;  Exercise  for 
Ncrvr  Control:  Brain  Fag:  Intomnia ;  Nerroai  Oytpcpiia  ; 
Habit!  tliat  Hart ;  Seli-Analyiii,  etc. 

ilandsonif  doth  hindinR 
Prin-  $1:00  iirl:  by  mail.  $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


.allefUSES 


\  cat  annaal  fuse  mamteoance  cotU  80% 
in  many  of  oar  leading  indnstries. 

An  inexpensive  little  "Drop  Out"  Renewal 

Link  restores  a  b!o\vn  Economy  Fuse  to  its 

original  efficiency.  Economy  Fuses  protect 

electrical  circuits  of  the  U.  S.  Na\-y  and 

leading   powder  and  munitions  plants. 

Order  from  your  electrical  dealer. 

ECONOMY  nrSE  A  MFG.  CO. 
Einxie  and  Orleans  St3.,Chicago,TT.S.A. 
^  SoU  manufacturers  of  "  ARK  LESS" — 
the    NoTt'Rertc-ivable    Fuse    vith    the 
'  100%  Guaranteed  Indicator" 
Economy   Fuses  are  also   made 
Canada  at  Montreal 


Contemporary  Verse 

CHARLES  WHARTON  STORK,  Editor 

MONTHLY  magazine  of  the  best  American  poetry. 
Ranked  tirst  in  number  of  poems  selected  tor 
W.  S.  Braithwaite's  anthologies  from  the  past  year. 
Wide  and  direct  in  appeal.  .N'o  fads.  Ji.so  a  year, 
sample  copy  free.  Address  Logan  P.  O.,  Philadelphia. 


LABBLS 

Ttie  stay-stack  kind.  All  shapes,  all 
sizes.  Made  special  to  yoar  order.  IfiUion 
lots  a  specialty.  No  order  too  large — none 
too  small.  Largest  exclusive  gammed 
label  manufactarers  In  the  world. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 

9th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa> 


^PNi:Ald^ 


COTTAGES 


Restricte<l  residential  resort  near  faniou'-  HcllcairGoU  I.inUs. 
Auto  service  to  St.  Petersburg.  I'Urnished  CottaRCs— all 
citv  convenience!! — J300  to  J<>oo.  .Srliool!".  Surf  Bathing, 
Boating.  Sea  Foods.  Tampa  Office.  CITIZENS  BANK 
ni.DO.  St.  Petersburg  Office.  P01NSETTL\  HOTEL 
ULDG.  I'or  lUiiHtratod  Folder  ;iddrcss 
FLORIDA  BEACH   DEV.  CO.,  Box  D,  Indian  Rocks,  Fla. 


most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 


Until  reccntlu  all 
Faust  Instant  Coffee 
(known  "overthere" 
<i«  U.S.  Trench  C«He«) 
viasheing shipped  to 
our  MoldicTS.  ^ 
\ictOT\inowen-  \^ 
ahlet  US  to  aaain 
supply  the  public     ^ 


For  the 

put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve 

Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No   Pots  to  clean. 

Send  dealer's  name  nnd  SOc.  (foreyrn  40c.) 
for  cofTec  or  tea.  Dealers  supplied  direct  or 
by    any  jobber.     Jobbers  —  Write  Us. 


4USTCHILEP0WD£M 


IS     A     "I'll  I  ini.NT"     SEASONING. 

You  use  It  in?teail  of  pepper,  ppices,  etc.  It*B 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  For 
salad  drcssinjrs,  meats.  trra\-ies.  stews,  soaps, 
there's  nothinir  quite  so  irood.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  15c.,  25c.  and  1-lb.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Recipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef   of  hirtoric  Faust  Cafe  and  Bevo  MilL 

Dealers— Atk  Yc»r  Jobber.      Jobbers— Write  U». 


C.    F.    BLANKE    TEA    &    COFFEE    COMPANY,    Saint  Louis,  Mi.souri. 


I.  W.  W.!  Karolji  was  as  good  as  hia 
word.  To  his  advocacy  of  universal  and 
equal  suffrage  he  soon  added  a  persistent 
propaganda  for  land  reform.  He  went 
from  bad  to  worse — from  the  Left  to- 
ward the  Extreme  Left. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  Why  does 
Karoiyi  not  live  up  to  his  principles  and 
turn  over  his  vast  estates  to  the  Hungarian 
people?  This  is  the  favorite  question  of 
his  hecklers.  But  he  has  an  answer.  In 
the  spring  of  1914  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  enlist  the  aid  of  Hungarians  in 
this  country  in  the  fight  for  universal  suf- 
frage and  other  reforms.  At  a  mass-meet- 
ing in  the  Central  Opera  House  the  above 
question  was  put  up  to  him.     He  replied: 

"I  will  not  give  my  estat<^s  to  the  Mag- 
yar people  because  I  want  the  Magyar 
people  to  come  and  take  them  away.  I 
won't  give  alms  to  my  people,  and  I  won't 
bribe  them.  The  land  rightfully  belongs  to 
them — when  they  T\-ill  awaken  to  this, 
they'll  go  and  seize  it,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  they  are  entirely  welcome." 

The  probability  is  that  the  reports  of 
Karolyi's  suicide  are  correct.  Yet  even 
if  he  did  break  down  under  the  terrific 
burden  he  bore,  he  remains  a  figure  of  no 
mean  proportions  in  days  when  great  men 
crowd  the  stage  of  the  world.     We  read  : 

His  enemies  charge  he  is  a  theorist. 
This  is,  to  an  extent,  true.  But  it  means 
only  that  he  is  able  to  see  things  in  per- 
spective, to  recognize  that  whatever  the 
demand  of  the  moment,  ultimate  expe- 
diency alwaj-s  coincides  with  general 
justice.  He  preached  that  the  German  al- 
liance spelled  disaster  for  Hungary  when  to 
say  it  aloud  would  have  cost  an  ordinary 
citizen  his  neck.     He  said,  in  effect: 

"BerUn  and  Vienna  tell  the  Magj-ar 
Junkers,  'You  give  us  recruits  and  taxes, 
and  we  give  you  a  free  hand  to  skin  the 
Slavs  and  Roumanians  ahve — the  JNIagyar 
peasants,  too.  The  Slavs  and  Roumanians 
will  resent  the  skinning  and  this  j'ou  may 
point  out  to  the  ^lagj^ar  people  as  tlio 
reason  why  they  should  give  us  recruits 
and  money.'" 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  his  conclu- 
sions. His  overtures  toward  Paris  and 
Petrograd,  heartily  applauded  by  all  Hun- 
garian radicals,  were  cut  short  by  tlio 
outbrtnik  of  the  war. 

His  record  during  the  last  four  years  is 
more  or  less  known  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. In  Parliament  he  opposed  bitterly 
submarine  warfare,  demanded  remmcia- 
tion  of  all  imperialistic  aims  and  a  peace 
program  along  Wilsonian  lines,  attacked 
the  Germans  Avhencver  he  saw  a  chance, 
and  prof  est  pro  -  Ally  sympathies  with 
increasing  frankness.  His  endeavors  were 
duly  honored  when,  earlj-  in  1918,  he  was 
indicted  for  high  treason  on  a  charge 
brought  by  his  own  cousin,  Count  Emery 
Karoiyi.  The  German  Government  ap- 
preciated his  activities  by  establishing  at 
Budapest  a  special  secret  service  to  watch 
him.  The  thing  came  out;  there  was  a 
big  scandal  in  Parliament,  and  !Major 
Consten,  the  German  secret  agent,  had  to 
make  a  hurried  exit. 

Karoiyi  advocated  just  treatment  for  the 
subject  nationalities  ever  since  he  turned 
Radical.  Nevertheless,  he  was  denounced 
by  Slovak  and  Roumanian  spokesmen  as  a 
Magjar  chau\"inist  because  of  his  insis- 
tence on  the  indivisibility  of  the  Mag>'ar 
state.  His  stand  has  its  parallel  in  the 
attitude  of  Russian  liberals  toward  the 
Ukraine.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
assume  that  Karoiyi  has  at  last  realized 
that  the  friendship  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
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During  tne  memoratle  struggle  that  has  just  heen  brought  to  a 
victorious  close,  it  has  been  our  proud  privilege  as  well  as  our  patri- 
otic duty  to  devote  our  entire  resources,  facilities  and  output  to  the 
service  of  our  Government. 

Our  large  plants  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Phoenixville,  Pa.  (cover- 
ing over  16  acres)  have  labored  without  stint  or  limit  to  supply 
power  boilers  for  shell  plants,  ammunition  factories,  gun  shops, 
arsenals,  aircraft  factories.  Government  navy  yards,  hospitals,  textile, 
uniform  and  other  essential  industries — and  to  furnish  360  high- 
duty  marine  boilers  with  which  to  speed  General  Pershing's  bridge 
of  ships  across  the  sea. 

In  the  last  few  years  our  business  has  grown  to  many  times  its  for- 
mer volume — the  capacity  of  both  our  plants  has  been  greatly  increased 
— many  new  departments  have  been  added — and  our  organization 
has  been  brought  to  a  new  and  even  higher  standard  of  efficiency. 

Now — as  the  world  turns  its  thoughts  from  war  to  peace — the 
Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.,  wi>h  its  record  of  duty  faithfully  performed, 
and  with  all  Government  restrictions  removed — places  its  increased 
facilities  at  the  service  of  its  regular  patrons  and  ALL  users  of 
power  boilers.    Correspondence  is  invited. 

Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shops — Si.  Louis,  Mo.,  an(j  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
Offices  in  principal  cities 
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and  Jugo-81avs  and  Roumanians  can  be 
gained  only  through  cooperation  with  their 
free  national  states.  His  whole  develop- 
ment points  in  this  direction. 

Even  his  best  friends  would  refrain 
from  calling  Karolji  a  genius  of  the  first 
rank.  But  his  good-will,  his  sincerity, 
his  zeal  to  do  the  right  thing  are  coupled 
with  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  a  European 
outlook  and  power  to  grasp  the  interna- 
tional foundations  of  genuine  democracy. 
Above  all,  he  lacks  that  cocksure,  paro- 
chial, intolerant  haughtiness  which  char- 
acterized almost  all  Magyar  statesmen 
since  the  death  of  the  two  real  Liberals, 
Deak  and  Eotvos. 


COMPARATIVE  CHARMS  OF  FRENCH 
AND  AMERICAN  GIRLS 


THE  relative  fascination  of  American 
and  French  girls,  which  seems  to  have 
caused  some  uneasiness  in  certain  quarters, 
was  recently  the  subject  of  a  cable  dispatch 
from  Farmer  Murphy  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  question  had  been  asked 
whether  the  less  independent  but  more 
strictly  feminine  French  type  might  not 
have  such  an  influence  on  our  men  in 
France  as  to  compel  the  American  girls 
to  look  to  their  laurels  when  the  heroes 
return.  This  is  what  Mr.  Murphy  cabled* 
from  France: 

The  French  girl's  training  is  to  look  up  to 
and  coddle  the  men  in  the  family.  She  is 
more  of  a  listener  than  a  talker;  she  is 
pleased  with  small  attentions,  and  never 
fails  to  show  appreciation  of  them.  It  was 
inquired  if  the  contact  of  our  men  with 
these  customs  might  not  make  them  less 
willing  to  fetch  and  carry  and  obey  the 
beck  and  call  of  our  self-reliant  American 
type  of  girl. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  was  to  ask  the  men  them- 
Belves.  The  army  edition  [of  the  Chicago 
Tribune]  last  week  stated  the  case  to  its 
readers  and  invited  them  to  gi^^e  opinions. 

Many  of  the  letters  were  very  thoughtful 
and  showed  that  the  men  have  not  an- 
swered offhand,  but  have  seriously  consid- 
ered before  answering.  Several  such  are 
from  privates.  One  of  the  surprizes  was 
the  number  who  favored  the  French  girl. 
Among  the  first  batch  the  French  probably 
had  the  majority,  but  then  the  American 
girl's  defenders  came  to  the  front. 

Be  it  understood  that  this  is  a  discussion 
of  types  and  not  indi\iduals,  and  there  need 
be  no  heartburnings. 

A  privatQ  in  the  Medical  Corps,  who  says 
he  read  the  questions  in  the  company  of  his 
fianc6e,  dares  to  ^vrite: 

"I've  had  some  opportunity  to  observ'e 
the  French  girls  and  msh  to  assure  you 
and  the  folk  at  home  that  they  have 
mj-  entire  approval." 

One  of  the  most  complete  answers  is 
from  a  sergeant  who  emphatically  declared 
he  considered  the  French  girl  more  thotight- 
ful,  agreeable,  and  less  exacting  than  the 
American,  and  just  to  show  that  he  is  not 
l)rojudiced  he  wound  up  by  saying  he  was 
going  back  to  the  States  to  marry  the 
dearest  girl  in  the  world  imless  she  has 
changed  her  mind. 

(Jiving  the  reasons  he  favors  the  French 
girl,  he  .said: 

"The  French  girl  expects  nothing  and  is 
not  disa{)poiated  if  she  receives  no  more 
than  that.  The  American  girl  oxjieots 
everything  and  always  is  certain,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  make  known  her  feeling 


if  she  does  not  receive  it.  If  you  want  a 
surprize  ask  a  French  girl  to  allow  you  to 
carry  her  umbrella  or  parcel,  and,  if  she  is 
not  used  to  Americans,  she  will  be  just  as 
surprized  as  you.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  French  girl  has  won  her  way  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Americans." 

Another  soldier  who  is  going  home  to  an 
American  girl  begs  that  his  name  be  not 
used  when  he  says: 

"The  charm  of  the  French  home  life 
is  a  revelation.  The  French  girls  stand 
the  beautj'^  test  every  time.  Their  keen 
humor  doesn't  take  the  form  of  the  verbal 
sparring  and  the  cheap  banter  of  the 
American  debutante.  They  can  talk  well 
and  intelligently,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
can  listen. 

"Wo  to  the  American  girl  who  fails  to 
listen  long  and  patiently  when  the  A.  E .  F. 
goes  home.  The  French  girls  are  ideal 
companions,  friendly,  natural,  unaffected, 
and  self-possest  in  a  quiet  way,  never 
seeking  the  center  of  the  stage,  and  never 
conspicuous." 

A  sergeant  who  has  lived  in  France  for 
twelve  years  lauds  the  American  girls. 

"There  is  nothing  doglike  about  the 
devotion  of  the  American  girl,"  ho  says, 
"but  she  is  true  blue  and  a  real  comrade 
through  life,  depending  upon  her  worth, 
not  her  sex,  to  hold  her  beloved  beside  her 
and  keep  the  respect  of  all  men." 

Joe  Lucas,  4250  Campbell  Avenue, 
Chicago,  is  for  the  American  girl  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  and  wants  every- 
body back  home  to  know  it.  One  whole 
aero  squadron  votes  the  French  girl 
adorable.  So  it  goes,  and  the  discussion  is 
only  beginning  to  warm  up. 


CHINA  FINALLY  DOPE  FREE 


CHINA  greeted  the  war  with  en- 
thusiasm because  she  realized  the 
truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "while  the  cat 
is  away  the  mice  can  play."  In  this  case 
the  cat  was  the  Great  Powers  and  the  play 
the  resumption  of  the  opium  traffic  that 
the  "cat"  has  so  effectivelj'  stopt.  Alas 
for  poor  John  Chinaman's  pipe-dreams. 
Altho  the  Great  Powers  had  their  hands 
full  elsewhere,  a  strong  man  has  suddenly 
arisen  in  Peking  and  the  "soothing  pipe" 
will  remain  empty.  Oriental  News  and 
Comment,  the  New  York  organ  of  the  Far- 
J]astern  Bureau,  tells  us  the  story.  First 
it  quotes  a  cablegram  which  runs: 

President  Hsu  Shih-ch'ang  of  China 
has  shown  marked  independence  and 
patriotism  by  a  decree  just  issued  ordering 
the  destruction  of  1,200  chests  of  opium 
(valued  at  $14,000,0(X))  in  Shanghai.  This 
is  the  entire  lot  lately  bought  from  the 
Shanghai  Opium  Combine.  Considering 
the  financial  wealaiess  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  this  act  deserves  special  rec- 
ognition. It  also  marks  the  President's 
personal  strength  of  character,  as  it  was 
generally  understood  that  some  of  the 
strongest  jiolitical  men  ha<l  large  interests 
in  the  opium  and  were  counting  on  munif- 
icent profits. 

The  Oriental  News  comments  thus: 

The  decision  of  the  Chinese  President, 
Hsii  Shih-ch'ang,  to  burn  the  stock  of 
opium  acquired  by  iufluential  Chinese  from 
the  Shanghai  Opium  Combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reopening  the  trafTic  in  China  is  a 
matter  for  praise  and  congratulation  not 
only  from  Chinese,  but  from  all  civilized 


nations.  The  President  has  risen  to  the 
occasion  in  a  conclusive  and  effective  way. 
The  loss  of  the  $14,000,000  stock,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  to  the  Government  of 
millions  in  revenue,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
countrj'  is  in  financial  straits,  the  loss  of 
popularity  among  certain  official  circles 
personally  interested  in  continuing  the 
traffic  seem  to  have  weighed  little  in  the 
President's  mind  before  the  significance  to 
the  Chinese  nation  of  the  proposed  back- 
ward step.  Some  nations  whose  voices 
have  been  raised  loudest  in  protest  against 
developments  in  "backward"  and  "un- 
civiUzed"  China  might  well  take  a  leaf  out 
of  China's  book  and  attempt  what  she 
has  accomplished,  the  eradication  of  their 
owTi  particular  national  evils.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  western  press 
makes  announcement  of  President  Hsii's 
decision  as  the  result  of  the  protests  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  That  they 
had  influence  on  the  Chinese  attitude  is 
not  to  be  doubted;  but  the  strong  senti- 
ment of  native  Chinese  of  the  better  classes 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  provincial  governors  of  China  seem 
to  have  stood  solidly  behind  the  President, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  make  things 
uncomfortable  for  the  local  "hop  fiends" 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  Chinese: 

Provincial  governors  and  influential 
Chinese  citizens  have  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  foreigners  to  fight  the  evil.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  note  the  preparatory 
measures  taken  by  the  four  pro\4nces  in 
which  the  new  opium  sjTidicate  was 
licensed  to  sell  the  stock  it  had  purchased 
from  the  Shanghai  Opium  Combine.  These 
provinces,  Kiangsu,  Kiangsi,  Chekiang, 
and  Hupeh,  had  determined  on  the  follow- 
ing measures: 

1.  If  the  opium-dealer  be  a  shopkeeper, 
all  the  banks  and  money  shops  shall  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  ■with  him  in  money 
matters,  so  that  he  will  have  to  close  his 
shop  for  lack  of  funds  and  banking  facili- 
ties. (The  Chinese  have  long  known  the 
efficacy  of  the  boycott.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Japan  have  felt  its  force.) 

2.  If  an  employee  of  a  shop  deals  in 
opium  the  shopkeeper  shall  dismiss  the 
man,  whose  name  will  be  pubhshed  in  the 
newspapers,  so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
find  employment  elsewhere. 

3.  If  a  wealthy  man  be  discovered 
dealing  in  opium,  his  name  should  be  given 
to  the  elder  of  his  family,  with  the  request 
that  the  guilty  person  be  cast  out  from  the 
family  (one  of  the  greatest  of  disgraces),  and 
he  shall  be  opposed  by  all  as  an  alien 
without  mercy. 

4.  Laiullords  and  landladies  shall  not 
rent  their  houses  to  opium-dealers.  If  they 
do,  they  will  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  were 
opium-dealers  themselves. 

5.  If  damage  is  done  to  opium-dealers 
and  their  properties,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce shall  refuse  to  grant  compensation. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  even  had 
the  syndicate  been  permitted  to  follow  its 
commercial  career  it  would  not  have  found 
very  easy  sledding,  since  the  only  pro%  inces 
in  which  it  was  licensed  to  do  business  were 
ready  armed  to  meet  it. 

Some  distingfuished  foreigners,  too,  ha\e 
been  working  to  eradicate  opium  from 
China,  and  to  one  of  them  The  Oriental 
Ncivs  gives  high  praise: 

Great  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  the 
Chinese.  But  the  work  ot  disinterested 
foreigners  must  not  be  forgotten,  among 
whose  names  is  prominent  the  name  of 
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Designed  solely  from  the  de- 
mand-point of  a  vehicle  to  be 
hauled    behind   a   high-speed    motor 
truck. 

The  embodiment  of  the  highest 
engineering  skill — in  construction, 
the  equal  of  the  best  truck  made. 

The  result  of  five  years'  experience 
in  actual  operation  in  practically 
every  line  of  business — behind  every 
good  make  of  truck — all  over  this  and 
many  foreign  countries.  And  back  of 
it  all,  the  experience  in  the  building  of 
high  grade  road  vehicles  of  more  than 
thirty  years. 


The  above  illustration  shows 
a  5 -ton  Troy  Trailer  carrying 
full  capacity  of  Goodyear  products 
(and  a  truck  built  especially  for  haul- 
ing), on  a  recent  1440-mile  trip  from 
the  Goodyear  plant  in  Akron  to  Bos- 
ton and  back — up  and  down  some  grades  of 
IS*^,' — up  some  steady  5-mile  climbs  over  the 
summits  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  This  is 
not  a  remarkable  performance,  in  so  far  as  the 
Troy  Trailer  is  concerned.  It  is  this  same 
staunchness  and  flexibility  of  Troy  Trailers 
that  has  made  them  such  dependable  and 
profitable  units  of  transportation  under  every- 
day conditions,  and  with  the  average  truck. 

Under  average  conditions,  a  Troy  Trailer 
will  at  least  double  the  hauling  capacity  of 
any  good  make  of  truck,  and  cut  hauling 
costs  in  half. 


The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co. 
Troy,  Ohio 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Washburn  Wright,  who 
not  only  put  forth  her  best  effort  in  China 
itself  to  arouse  public  opinion  against  a 
revival  of  the  traffic,  but  in  both  Japan  and 
this  country  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities,  and  again 
urged  action.  Mrs.  Wright  very  fittingly 
undertook  this  work,  inasmuch  as  a  great 
deal  of  the  credit  for  the  work  already 
done  in  eradicating  the  opium  evil  belongs 
to  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton 
Wright,  American  Commissioner  to  the 
Opium  Conference  in  Shanghai  in  1909 
and  American  representative  at  the  opium 
conference  held  at  The  Hague.  Mrs. 
Wright  has  worked  tirelessly  making 
speeches,  securing  interviews,  and  writing 
articles. 

What  Mrs.  Wright  thought  we  can  see 
from  a  recent  article  from  her  pen  in 
Millard's  Review,  an  English  paper  pub- 
lished in  Shanghai: 

A  great  obstruction  in  the  form  of  opium 
has  been  placed  in  the  path  of  China's 
progress.  It  is  a  many-times-told  tale 
that  China  for  decades  fought  against  the 
introduction  of  opium  into  her  country, 
and,  finally,  a  victim  of  circumstances,  suc- 
cumbed to  its  use.  Because  China  is 
fundamentally  strong  and  moral  she  never 
ceased  to  fight  against  a  great  wrong  that 
was  being  done  her  people.  It  was  re- 
pugnant also  to  the  better  mind  of  the 
world  that  a  nation  like  China  of  many 
strengths  and  potentialities  was  being 
slowly  and,  if  not  checked,  irrevocably 
undermined.  Ten  years  ago  the  question 
was  definitely  taken  up  at  the  instigation 
of  America  by  an  international  commis- 
sion which  met  at  Shanghai  to  study  the 
question  and  to  decide  upon  some  means 
to  eradicate  the  evil. 

Great  Britain  also  approached  the  sub- 
ject in  her  so-called  ten-year  agreement 
with  China — by  which  she  agreed  gradually 
to  reduce  the  importation  of  Indian  opium 
into  China  until  it  should  finally  cease 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  on  China's 
promise  that  she  would  stop  the  smoking 
of  opium  among  her  people  and  cease  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy.  Six  years  fol- 
lowed, during  which  time  three  inter- 
national conferences  were  held  at  The 
Hague  and  a  convention  drawn  up  by 
which  China  was  guaranteed  international 
cooperation  and  protection.  With  great 
vigor  China  set  about  her  own  reforms 
and  demonstrated  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
world  her  sincerity  and  justified  the  confi- 
dence which  the  United  States  had  placed  in 
her  desire  and  ability  to  grapple  with  her 
problem.  In  fact,  her  energy  and  accom- 
plishment were  such  that  Groat  Britain 
voluntarily  reduced  the  time  of  her  agree- 
ment by  three  years,  and  in  1913  announced 
in  Parliament  that  the  Indo-China  oiiium 
trade  was  at  an  end.  For  this  act  Great 
Britain  deserves  much  credit.  By  aban- 
doning a  trade  of  many  years'  standing 
she  gave  uj)  a  large  revenue  to  lier  Indian 
coffers  an4  a  source  of  livelihood  to  many 
of  her  Indian  subjects.  But  England  also 
liiul  llie  cause  of  (^hina  at  heart,  and  was 
mon^  than  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  question  with 
which  her  own  conscience  had  not  been 
satisfied. 

With  the  extermination  of  her  poppy 
cultivation  and  by  her  rigidly  enforced 
prohibition  of  opium-smoking  China  rose 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world  hy  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  giving  up  of  oj)iuni  wa,s  no 
light  tAsk  and  companible  only  to  a  uni- 
versal restriction  of  all  alcohol  in  the 
western  world — or  the  use  of  tobacco; 
but  opium,  due  to  the  nature  of  tlu^  dnig. 


was  infinitely  more  subtle  and  difficult 
of  handhng.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
China  demonstrates  a  quality  of  strength 
in  her  people  that  is  not  adequately 
grasped  by  the  west.  This  eradication  of 
a  century-old  vice  was  not  put  in  force 
through  the  issuing  of  edicts  by  the  Govern- 
ment alone,  but  was  due  to  the  imper- 
ceptible and  immense  pressure  of  pubUc 
opinion — the  opinion  and  belief  of  miUions 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  inarticulate 
Chinese  scattered  throughout  the  vast 
distances  of  China,  a  force  imbued  with 
the  simple  and  definite  instinct  of  right. 


WOMAN  WEIGHED  IN  THE  SCALES 
OF  MEDIEVAL  MAN 


NOT  a  whit  behind  our  day  in  their 
interest  in  the  diverting  discussion 
of  the  eternal  feminine  were  the  Middle 
Ages,  Miss  Eileen  Powers  tells  us  in  the 
current  Cambridge  Magazine  (Cambridge, 
England).  The  difference  is  that  now  the 
worm  has  turned,  and  woman  has  perked 
up  sufficiently  to  return  criticism  for 
criticism  of  her  lord,  whereas  in  the  older 
days  she  merely  accepted  him  as  an  in- 
evitability. The  cause  of  medieval  woman 
was  valiantly  attacked  and  defended  by  the 
men  themselves.  Miss  Powers  accounts 
for  the  situation  by  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  which  on  the  one  hand  exalted 
women  "by  the  promotion  of  morality  and 
by  the  sacramental  character  given  to 
marriage,  by  the  creation  of  the  type  of  the 
nun,  and  by  the  cult  of  the  Virgin";  and 
debased  them  "by  the  rigid  asceticism  of 
early  religious  ideals  and  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  inferiority  of  woman."  The  effect 
of  chivalry  was  similar,  and  another  in- 
fluence was  the  popularity  of  oriental  tales 
stamped  with  contempt  for  women.  The 
writer  says: 

It  is  from  this  complicated,  two-sided  at- 
titude, that  there  sprang  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  a  literary  controversy,  which  has  con- 
tinued ever  since,  having  for  its  subject  the 
praise  or  blame  of  women.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  particular  reason  why  such  a 
controversy  should  ever  cease,  because 
there  is  no  particular  reason  why  any  one 
should  ever  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  The 
antiwoman  pamphlet  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  times;  but  no  such  controversy 
ex'ists  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
men  in  the  Middle  Ages.  As  that  inim- 
itable woman,  the  Wife  of  Bath,  exprestit: 

By  god.  If  wommen  hadde  writ«n  stories 

As  clcrkos  han  with-inne  his  oratories. 

They  wolde  liaii  writ«a  of  men  more  wikkednesse 

Than  all  the  mark  of  Adam  may  redresso. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  day  to 
produce  the  antiman  pamphlet.  The 
medieval  man  would  have  said,  "See  what 
comes  of  educating  the  creature — 'whan 
she  comth  home,  she  ranii)eth  in  my  face! ' " 
Some  of  the  poems  writt-en  against  women 
in  this  controversy  are  exceedingly  enter- 
taining. Sometimes  they  take  the  form  of 
long  didacticv  dissertations,  in  which  the 
case  against  women  is  set  forth  at  length 
and  with  no  unuecessarj'  mincing  of 
language.  Sometimes  tliey  are  more  serious 
social  satires.  Sometimes  they  take  an 
allegorical  form,  resembling  fabliaux  or 
cxmipla;  such  is  the  tale  of  chichcrachc, 
the  mythical  monster,  who  could  only  feed 
on    women    who    wore    obedient    to    their 


husbands,  and  had  had  nothing  to  eat  foj] 
the  last  two  hundred  years.  Some  again 
are  quite  short  songs.  A  favorite  device  ia 
to  credit  women  with  aU  the  \'irtues,  in 
which  they  are  popularly  considered  to  be 
most  deficient,  and  then  to  add  at  the  end 
of  each  verse  the  refrain,  "The  contrary 
is  true." 

In  every  place  ye  may  well  se 

That  women  be  trew  as  tyrtyll  on  tre: 

Not  Uberall  in  langag,  but  ever  in  secrete, 
And  great  joy  among  them  is  for  to  be. 
Cuius  contrarium  terum  est. 

For  tell  a  woman  all  your  counsayle 
And  she  can  kepe  it  wonder  weyll; 

She  had  lever  go  qwyck  to  hell 

Than  to  hire  neyboure  she  wold  it  tell — 
Cuius  contrarium  terum  est. 

Trow  ye  that  they  lyst  to  smatter. 
Or  ageynst  ther  husbondes  to  clatter? 

Nay,  thei  had  lever  fast  bred  and  water 
Than  for  to  presse  such  a  matter — 
Cuius  contrarium  terum  est. 

Thowe  all  the  pacience  in  the  world  were  dround 
And  nonne  were  left  here  on  the  ground. 

Ageyn  in  women  it  myght  be  found. 

Such  vertu  in  them  doth  abownd. 

Cuius  contrarium  terum  est. 

Crude — but  effective! 

All  these  poems  have  their  counterpart 
in  others  singing  the  praises  of  women, 
which,  if  less  piqiiant,  have  frequently 
great  charm  and  tenderness.  I  need  only 
mention  a  poem  whose  literarj^  merits 
have  gained  for  it  a  greater  fame  than  any 
of  the  English  antifeminrne  productions, 
the  beautiful  "Nut  Brown  Maid."  But  I 
can  not  resist  quoting  a  naive  and  dehght- 
ful  little  fifteenth-centurj'  song  in  praise 
of  women: 

I  am  as  lyghte  as  any  roe 

To  praise  womene  wher  that  I  goo. 

To  onpreyse  womene  yt  were  a  shame, 
For  a  womane  was  thy  dame: 
Our  blessed  Lady  beryth  the  name 
Of  all  womene  wher  that  they  goo. 

A  womane  is  a  worthy  thyng. 
They  do  the  washc,  and  do  the  wrynge, 
"Lullay!  Lullay!"  she  dot  he  thesynge. 
And  yet  she  has  but  care  and  woo. 

A  womane  is  a  worthy  wyght. 
She  serveth  a  man  both  dayc  and  nyght; 
Therto  she  puttyth  alle  her  myght; 
And  yet  she  hatha  but  care  and  woo. 

This  is  something  rather  different  from 
the  praise  of  woman  to  be  found  in  the 
chivalrous  love-poetrj-  of  the  period;  it 
is  less  the  praise  of  a  lady  than  that  of  a 
plain  woman;  less  romantic  than  domestic; 
and  thence  (I  think)  its  charm. 

Miss  Powers  gives  some  amusing  ac- 
counts of  the  ideals  of  married  life  held 
by  medieval  -wTiters,  who  assume  that  all 
women,  if  not  nuns,  are  past,  present,  or 
future  x^aves.     We  read: 

The  fundamental  idea,  based  on  the 
Bible,  is  that  a  woman  is  in  subjection. 
Philippe  de  Navarre  put  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell,  "Our  Lord,"  he  says,  "demanded 
that  woman  should  be  ever  in  subjection" 
(which  is  quite  untrue);  "in  childhood 
she  must  obey  those  who  are  bringing  her 
up,  and  when  she  is  married  she  must 
obey  her  husband  as  her  lord,  and  if  she 
goes  into  religion,  she  must  be  perfectly 
obedient  to  her  superior,  according  to  the 
rule."  Even  the  Menager  de  Paris— a 
sensible  bourgeois — likens  a  wnfe's  love 
for  her  husband  to  the  fidelity  of  a  dog  to 
its  niast.er,  and  declares  that  all  his  orders, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  important  or  futile, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  nmst  be  im- 
plicitly obeyed.  Thereis,  of  course,' another 
side  to  the  matter.  It  is  obvious  that, 
altho  they  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the 
husband  is  always  lord  and  master,  these 
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Are  these 

thousands  of  Stewarts 
making  money  for  you? 


3i  ton  chassis    $  950 
1    ton  chassis    $1575 


\\i  ton  chassis  $1975 
2      ton  chassis  $2575 


ZVi  ton  chassis  $3500 
(f.  o.  b.  Buffalo) 


If  you  buy  a  Stewart,  you  enjoy  the  "benefits 
of  our  quantity  production.  For,  by  making 
thousands  of  Stewarts  we  are  able  to  offer  you 
quality  trucks  which^ 

1.  Cost  less  to  buy. 

(Compare  the  prices.) 

2.  Cost  less  to  run. 

(Ask  Stewart  Owners.) 

3.  Give  longer  service. 

(In  6  years  no  Stewart  has  worn  out.) 

These  three  facts  mean  savings  to  you  and 
money  saved  is  money  made. 

Many  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  world 
are  users  of  Stewarts.  They  first  bought  one, 
then  two,  then  three,  until  now  many  of  them 
have  large  fleets  of  Stewarts.  These  repeat 
orders  are  the  backbone  of  Stewart  success. 

Before  you  buy  any  motor  truck  compare 
it  with  the  Stewart  for  quality  and  price. 

Stewarts  are  quality  trucks  proven  by  the 
test  of  time. 

Stewart  Motor  Corporation 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

(Dealers  and  Service  Stations  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Countries) 


MOrrOR  TRUCKS 
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What  Do  You  Think  They're  Singing? 


K-K-K-Katy"?    "Smiles"?    "Sweetheart"? 
"That's  the  Kind  of  a  Baby  for  Me"  ? 
"The  Tickle  Toe"  ?     Well,  what  would 
your  crowd  be  singing  at  a  lively  party? 

You  can  sing  all  these — and  thousands  more 
— old  and  new — if  you  have  a  Gulbransen  to 
play  them. 

No  trouble  to  read  a  song  roll.     The  words 

are  printed  as  big  as  f  H  |  J^  right  on  the 
paper  and  each  word  appears  at  the  moment  it 
should  be  sung. 

Is  Your  Home  Dull? 

Do  people  seldom  "drop  in"?  Do  your 
parties  "drag"  ?  Cheer  things  up  with  music — 
songs  the  folks  can  join  in.  Nobody  ever  tires 
of  music — the  variety  is  endless. 

The  songs  a  mother  sings  to  her  baby — the 
rowdy  chorus  things  the  boys  let  out  at  stags — ■ 
the   good    old    hymns    that   mean    so    much   in 


church — the  love  songs  a  man  likes  to  hear  his 
dearest  girl  sing — 

Yes,  and  the  waltz  the  girls  could  "just  die 
dancing  to" — and  today's  jazz  fox-trot  with  the 
words  everybody  wants  to  know. 

Do  You  Know  These  Pieces? 

These  24  pieces  are  the  most  popular  right 
now.  Several  kinds  of  music  are  represented. 
Which  of  them  would  you  pick  out  to  play  on 
your  Gulbransen  if  you  owned  one? 


Smiles 

Oh!    How  I  Wish  I  Could  Sleep 

Until  My  Daddy  Comes  Home 
'Till  We  Meet  Again 
Oh!    Frenchy 
Oh!    How  I   Hate  to  Get   Up  in 

the  Moniing 
My  Belgian  Rose 
I'm  Always  Chasing  Rainbows 
K-K-K-Katy 

There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail 
Over  There 
Bea\itifiil  Ohio 
Oiii,  Oiii,  Marie 


If  I'm   Not  at  the  Roll  Call  Kiss 
Mother  Good-bye  for  Me  J 

Everything  is  Peaches  Down  in 
Georgia 

Indianola 

When  You  Come  Back,  and  You 
Will  Come  Back 

A  Little  Birch  Canoe  and  You 

Sweet  Hawaiian  Moonlight 

I'm  Sorry  I  Made  You  Cry 

Dreamy  Hawaiian  Moon 

For  Your  Boy  and  My  Boy 

Blue  Danube 

I'm  Glad  I  Made  You  Cry 

Nation;d  Emblem 


nULB  R  AN  S  EN 

VJ  Players-Piano 
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It's  So  Easy  to  Play 
—this  Gulbransen 

Its  pedals  work  so  easily  a  baby  can  play  the 
Gulbransen — just  as  shown  in  our  famous  trade 
mark.  In  fact,  a  certain  baby  did  play  the 
Gulbransen;  that's  where  we  got  the  idea  for 
the  trade  mark. 

You  can  be  breathless  from  dancing  —  or 
exhausted  by  a  hard  day's  work — yet  play  your 
Gulbransen  enjoyably,  delightfully.  It  seems  to 
read  your  thoughts,  so  sympathetically  does  it 
respond  to  your  touch. 

Musical  Possibilities  That 
Equal  Your  Desires 

If  you  appreciate  the  finer  music — if  your 
taste  in  quiet  moments  runs  to  the  master  com- 
posers— the  Gulbransen  is  your  instrument  of 
instruments. 

Muratore  —  world-famous  tenor  —  plays  a 
Gulbransen  at  home.  Harold  Henry — America's 
distinguished  pianist  —  uses  a  Gulbransen  in 
his  studio  to  study  the  recorded  playing  of 
other  virtuosi. 

You  must  put  preconceived  ideas  behind  you 
when  you  come  to  consider  the  Gulbransen.  It 
has  taken  the  drudgery  out  of  piano-playing. 
But  left  in  it — yes,  put  into  it  for  most  of  us — 
the  opportunity  to  play  with  all  the  expression 
our  imaginations  can  conceive. 

The  Leading  Player— and 
Nationally  Priced 

For  two  years,  more  Gulbransens  have  been 
made  and  sold  than  players  of  any  other  make. 
Think  what  this  means.  It  is  an  astonishing 
record. 

Two  things  have  made  it  possible.  The  sheer 
quality   of   the   instrument — its    sweet    singing 


tone— its  delightfully  easy  operation.  And  the 
Nationally  Priced  plan  of  doing  business — each 
model  has  but  one  price,  the  same  to  everybody, 
everywhere  in  the  U.  S. — burned  into  the  back 
of  each  instrument  before  it  leaves  our  facto^J^ 

Thinking  men  respect  us  for  this  policy. 
It  makes  the  Gulbransen  the  standard  of  value 
wherever  it  is  sold.    National  prices, war  tax  paid : 

White  House  Model  $600  Town  House  Model  $485 
Country  Seat  Model    535    Suburban  Model       450 

The  most  substantial  piano  dealers  have  natu- 
rally made  the  Gulbransen  a  feature  of  their  bus- 
iness. There  is  such  a  dealer  near  you.  Look 
for  the  Gulbransen  trade  mark — the  Baby  at  the 
Pedals^in  his  window,  or  ask  us  for  his  name 
and  address.  We  will  gladly  send  you  our  catalog. 

nULBRANSEN 

v_J  Playe  r-Pi  ano 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON    COMPANY 
3232  West  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicaco 
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treatises  do  look  for  that  degree  of  com- 
panionship between  men  and  women,  which 
must  in  many  cases  have  existed.  More- 
over, the  husband's  reciprocal  duty  to  his 
wife  is  not  neglected;  he  is  urged  to  treat 
her  with  courtesy,  and  never  to  rebuke  her 
in  public,  and  to  love  and  cherish  her 
if  she  be  worthy;  the  idea  that  a  good 
wife  is  an  inestimable  possession  appears 
continually. 

Finally,  it  may  interest  modern  readers 
to  know  how  the  Middle  Ages  solved  the 
evergreen  problem  of  "How  to  be  happy 
tho  married."  A  little  Italian  treatise, 
written  about  1300,  purports  to  contain 
the  twelve  pieces  of  advice  given  by  a 
mother  to  her  daughter  on  the  eve  of  the 
latter's  marriage.     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Avoid  everything  likely  to  annoy 
your  husband.  Don't  appear  gay  if  he  is 
sad,  or  sad  if  he  is  gay. 

2.  Try  to  find  out  what  dishes  he  likes, 
and  if  your  taste  does  not  accord  with  his, 
don't  let  him  see  it.  In  fact — Feed  the 
brute! 

3.  If  your  husband  has  dropt  off  to 
sleep  through  illness  or  weariness,  take 
care  not  to  wake  him,  and  if  you  abso- 
lutely must,  do  it  gently  and  do  not  make 
him  start. 

4.  Be  faithful  in  love  and  do  not  rob 
your  husband;  don't  give  away  or  lend 
his  possessions  without  his  permission. 

5.  Don't  appear  too  anxious  to  know 
your  husband's  affairs,  but  if  he  does  tell 
you  about  them,  keep  his  secrets  and  never 
repeat  in  public  things  told  you  in  private, 
however  trivial  they  may  appear. 

6.  Love  your  family,  especially  those 
whom  your  husband  loves,  and  don't  find 
fault  with  them  for  little  things. 

7.  Don't  do  anything  of  any  importance 
without  asking  your  husband's  advice 
and  always  consider  what  he  says  to  be 
best. 

8.  Don't  make  impossible  or  wrong 
demands  upon  him,  which  displease  him 
and  are  contrary  to  his  lionor,  so  that  no 
evil  may  come  upon  him  through  you. 

9.  Be  careful  always  to  look  pretty  and 
neat.  Be  suitably  drest  without  osten- 
tation or  exaggeration,  for  if  you  wear 
fast  .  clothes  your  husband  will  think 
you  are  fast. 

10.  Don't  be  too  familiaf  wilh  your 
servants.  It  makes  them  scornful  and 
disrespectful. 

11.  Don't  want  to  go  out  too  often. 
Man's  sphere  is  outside;  the  sphere  of 
woman  is  the  home.  Speak  seldom,  be 
modest,  and  don't  frequent  fortune-tellers. 

12.  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all, 
do  nothing  which  could  possibly  make 
your  husband  jealous,  for  thus  you  will 
lose  his  love.  When  he  comes  home, 
receive  him  "with  pleasure.  Make  much 
of  him,  and  pay  more  a^ttention  lo  his 
relatives  than  to  your  own,  and  Ihen 
he  will  act  in  the  same  way  toward  you. 
See  that  everything  in  your  house  runs 
smoothly.  And  always  mak(>  Vours*^^ 
attractive. 


A  Little  Hint. — .laiiet,  uK'cd  nine,  was 
taken  by  her  mother  to  lunch  at  the  house 
of  a  friend. 

Tho  hostess  was  of  the  talkative  variety, 
and,  in  her  enjoyment  of  certain  inter- 
esting little  incidents'  she  was  n^hiting, 
quite  forgot  to  give  Janet  anything  in  the 
shape  of  food. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  minutes,  Janet 
could  endure  this  situation  no  longer. 
So,  raising  her  plate  as  liigh  as  slie  coiihl, 
she  demanded  in  a.  shrill  voice: 

"  Anybody  here  want  a  dean  plate?  " — 
Everybody's  Magazine. 


THE  SPICE  OF  IJFE 


Live    Question. — "  BiUson    says    he    is 
living  on  two  meals  a  day." 

"  Where  does  he  get  them?  " — Life. 


Hint  to  Wilhelm. — One  of  the  joys  of 
not  being  an  Emperor  is  the  inconspicuity 
of  ordinary  failure.— /^ic/imond  Times- 
Dispatch. 


Blame  Located. — She — "  I  wonder  why 
men  lie  so?  " 

He^— "  Because  their  wives  are  so  in- 
quisitive."— Boston  Transcript. 


Pale  Word. — Salesman — "  I  suppose 
you  require  a  grand  piano,  madam?  " 

Mrs.  Mewnishuns — "  Grand  !  I  want 
a  magnificent  one." — London  Opinion. 


Her  Plan. — "  My  husband  is  going  to 
give  me  a  lot  of  things  for  Christmas." 
"  How  do  you  know?  " 
"  I've  bought  most  of  them  already." — • 

Judge. 


Carry  It   Back  Again-.— Diner— "  What 

do  you  call  this  stuff?  " 

Waiter — "  Mock  turtle  soup,  sir." 
Diner — "  Well,    tell    the   chef    he    has 

carried  his  mockery  too  far." — Tit-Bits. 


Useless.  —  Husband  —  "  Have     you 
brought  your  opera-glass?  " 

She — "  Yes,  but  I  can  not  use  it." 

Husband — "  Why  not?  " 

She — "  I   have    left    my    bracelets 
home." — London  Opinion. 


at 


Couldn't  Catch  Bobby.— Pap.\—" Bobby, 

if  you  had  a  little  more  spunk,  you  would 
stand  better  in  your  class.  Now,  do  you 
know  what  spunk  is?" 

Bobby — "  Yes,  sir.     It's  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  spank." — Chicago  News. 


He's   a   Failure   at    Either    Game.—"  I 

hope  that  Wilhelm  has  not  decided  to  take 
up  politics,"  mused  Senator  Sorghum. 

"  Why?  " 

"  Because  a  military  man  can  be  def- 
initely disposed  of,  but  a  politician  never 
quits." — Washington  Star. 


Sorry  He  Spoke. — "  Any  of  you  got  a 

very  old  uniform?  "  asked  the  sergeant. 

A  private,  scenting  a  new  one,  proudly 
displayed  his  frayed  edges  and  stains. 

''  II  isn't  fit  for  much,  is  it?  "  com- 
mented the  sergeant.  "  Parade  at  two- 
thirfy  for  a  coal-fatigue." — Tit-Bits. 


Diplomatie  Americaine. — "  And  you  will 
take  me  to  America  witli  you  aprbs  la 
guerre?  ''  asked  the  demoiselle  of  Vhe  buck 
l)rivat(>. 

"  But,  mademoiselle,"  remonstrated  the 
(Hplomalic  buck,  "  the  customs-houSfe  offi- 
cials would  never  pass  such  a  priceless 
l)earl  as  you  !  " — -The  Spiker  {Army  paper 
printed  in  France). 


How  It's  Done. — "  Say,"  said  the  new 
young  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Big  Maga- 
zine, breezing  in  with  a  basket  full  of 
poems,  ''  I  can't  make  head  nor  Vail  of 
thes^e  poems,  t  don't  know  what  .  in 
thuivder  half  of  'em  mean  !  " 

"  Eureka!"  shouted  the  Big  Chief, 
embracing  him.  "  Pick  out  the  one^  you 
(hm't  understand,  have  the  artists  ilhimi- 
liate  'em  in  pa««  frames  that  ain't  artistic, 
and  advertise  the  new  school  of  lilerature  ! 
We've  got  'em  going  1  " — Richmond  Tintes- 
Dispatch. 


Where  Pluck  is  Needed. — ^There  are  few 
persons  with  courage  enough  to  admit  that 
they  haven't  got  it. — Life. 


Matrimony  a  la  Mode. — A  few  words 
mumbled  b\-  a  minister  constitute  a 
marriage.  A  few  words  mumbled  by  a 
sleeping  husband  constitute  a  divorce. — 
Smart  Set. 


In  Poor  Company. — The  Belgians  ought 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  King  Afbert  and 
elect  him  President  of  Belgium.  He 
deserves  to  be  taken  out  of  the  king  class. 
— Albany  Argus. 


A  Dead  Letter.^MRS.  A. — "  Your  hus- 
band told  my  husband  that  his  word  was 
law  at  home." 

Mrs.  B. — "  Yes,'it's  one  of  those  laws  that 
are  never  enforced." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Harder  Thing. — Grey — "  H*ow  are 
you  getting  along  in  the  stock  market?  " 

Green—"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  traded 
a  lot  of  money  for  experiencfe,  and  now  I'm 
trying  to  reverse  the  process." — Jersey 
City  Journal. 


Unconsciously  Ludicrous 

The  cases  are  quite  numerous. 
As  well  as  quite  mysterious. 

When  men  appeared  most  humorous 
When  trjang  to  be  serious. 

— Washington  Star. 


Might  Be  Lonely. — "  Look  hero,  now, 
Harold,"  said  father  to  his  little  son,  who 
was  naughty,  "  if  you  don't  say  your 
prayers  you  won't  go  to  heaven.". 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  to  heaven,"  sobbed 
the  boy,  "  I  want  to  go  with  you  and 
mother." — Pearson  s. 


New  Pet  Words. — He — "  See  that  man 
over  there?  He's  a  bombastic  ass,  a  wind- 
jammer nonentity,  a  conceited  humbug,  a 
parasite,  and  an  encumbrance  to  the 
earth." 

She — "  Would  you  mind  writing  all 
that  down  for  me?  " 

He—"  Why  in  the  world  —  " 

She — "  He's  my  husband,  and  I  should 
ifke  to  use  it  on  him  some  time." — Tit-Bits. 


When  Bills  Don't  Count. — Ha\nng  made 
his  pajTuents  for  Liberty  bonds,  war- 
chesty  rent,  coal,  gas,  and  groceries,  th.e 
poor  man  Was  broke.  But  he  needed 
^nnter  clothes,  so  ho  compromised  by 
digging  through  a  closet  and  unearthing  a 
heavy  vest  that  belonged  to  a  winter  suit 
he  had  worn  some  years  ago.  He  brushed 
The  vest  off  and  fell  in  the  pockets. 

Euretca!    A  discover^'! 

In  {he  inside  pocket  of  the  vest  was  a 
roll  of  bills  amounting  to  $123. 

.\nd  not  one  of  Them  was  receipted. — 
Cin<*innaH  Enquirer. 


Try  This  Plan.—"  Miss  WiTTing,"  began 
the  young  man  as  he  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow,  '*'  are  jou  fond  of 
stories?  " 

"  If  they  are  new,  Mr.  Woodby,"  re- 
plied the  fair  maid.  "  I  simplv  dote  on 
them." 

"  But  the  one  I  was  going  to  tell  j'ou. 
Miss  Willing,  is  not  new,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  It  is,  I  might  say.  Miss  Willing — 
or.  Clara — the  old,  old  story,  but " 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  George,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "  Even  if  it  is  a  chestnut,  I'm 
sure  I  never  heard  of  it.  Go  on,  please  !  " 
— PxUsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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HE  best  fabric  tire  that  can  be 
made,  from   the  best  materials   that 
can  be  bought. 

The  New  McGraw  is  the  perfected 
product  of  years  of  tire  building  experi- 
ence, and  of  a  plant  concentrated  upon 
high  quality  manufacture.  Daily  capac- 
ity exceeds  five  thousand  tires. 

5^000  Mile  Guarantee 

The    McGraw    Tire    &c    Rubber   Company 
\  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


COMPOUNDING 

in  I  he 
McClVUV  PLANT 

The  proprr  blending    e^'^ 
of  hiiih  liiadc  rubbers    \ 
is  (he  first  slefi  in  the     \- 
science  of  lire  crafl. 
Minerals  also,  such 
.jt  sulphur  and  zinc 
oxide,  arc  as   neces- 
sary  lo  the   produc- 
tion of  a  quality  lire 
us  alloys  are  lo  the 
coinage  of  gold. 


- 
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A  New  Spirit  of  Bond  Will 


Thanks  to  the  opportunity  given 
it  by  the  War  Department,  at 
home  and  abroad,  a  new  spirit 
of  good  will  has  grown  up 
around  Dodge  Brothers  Motor 
Car. 

Wherever  soldiers  meet,  this  car 
is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admira- 
tion, and  even  affection. 

Soldiers  grow  to  love  the  tools, 
and  weapons,  and  implements, 
that  serve  them. 

They  admire,  especially,  the  in- 
animate thing  that  shows  grit, 
and  endurance,  in  a  tight  place. 

That  is  American — and  that  is 
the  American  soldier  in  particu- 
lar— and  that  is  the  sort  of  glory 
being  woven  around  Dodge 
Brothers  Motor  Car. 

There  will  always  be  associated 
with  it,  the  remembrance  of  the 
work  it  did  in  the  world  war — 
in  army  service  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean. 

Thousands  of  American  soldiers 
are  coming  back,  now,  frorn  the 
camps  in  America,  and  the  battle- 
front  in  France,  telling  how  well 
that  work  was  done. 

They  are  telling  it  to  their  fathers 


and  mothers,  their  worshipping 
small  brothers,  their  sisters,  their 
sweethearts  and  their  friends. 

It  is  the  central  figure  in  many 
a  stirring  story  told  about  the 
family  fireplace. 

To  many  a  white-haired  Amer- 
ican mother,  it  means  something 
more  as  it  goes  by  than  just  a 
motor  car. 

She  links  it,  somehow,  with  what 
her  own  boy  did,  with  what 
America  did,  and  with  what 
America  stands  for. 

Dodge  Brothers  are  proud  that 
theirs  was  the  one  car  of  its  type 
and  class  chosen  by  the  War 
Department. 

They  are  prouder  still  that  it 
has  been  taken  into  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  the  American 
people. 

The  old  folks,  and  the  little  folks 
who  don't  forget,  are  spreading 
a  leaven  of  good  will  which  will 
endure  for  years  to  come. 

Dodge  Brothers  cherish  this  new 
spirit  of  good  will,  which  has 
come  out  of  the  world  war,  as 
their  most  valued  possession. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


DaoG€  Brothers,  Detroit 


^ 


5 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  PEACE  SITUATION 

December  11. — Premier  Lloyd  George 
tells  a  meeting  at  Bristol  that  the 
Allied  war-bill  against  Germany  is 
$120,000,000,000  and  that  Germany 
should  pay  to  the  utmost  of  her  capac- 
ity. With  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  question,  he  says:  "Wherever  the 
request  comes  from,  we  are  not  going 
to  give  up  the  protection  of  the  Navy 
so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned." 

A  dispatch  to  the  Jugo-Slav  Bunsau  at 
Washington  reports  the  National  ('oun- 
cil  at  Zagrab  protesting  to  the  Allied 
governments  against  Italian  adminis- 
tration in  the  occupied  territories  of 
Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  Goritz. 

December  12. — The  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  has 
a  cabled  request  from  a  Berlin  Uni- 
versity professor  to  petition  the  United 
States  Government  to  soften  the  terms 
of  the  armistice. 

Over  $60,000,000  of  gold  received  from 
Russia  by  the  Germans  arrives  in  Paris 
under  the  armistice  terms  and  is  de- 
posited in  tlie  Bank  of  France  to  the 
common  account  of  the  Allies. 

Tlio  Bnisscils  Chamber  of  Commerce 
adopts  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Belgian 
annexation  of  Zealand  and  the  Maes- 
triclit  enclave. 

British  advance  guards  enter  the  city  of 
Bonn  and  take  possession  of  the  Rhine 
bridge.  British  troops  hold  all  the 
great  bridges  across  the  Rhine  at 
Cologne. 

December  13. — President  Wilson  arrives 
at  Brest  and  starts  for  Paris. 

In  a  statement  to  Renter's  Premier 
Lloyd  George  wishes  it  made  clear 
l)eyond  all  doubt  that  he  stands  "for 
the  abolition  of  conscript  armies  in  all 
lands." 

General  Pershing  reports  that  the  Amer- 
ican Army  marching  into  Germany  has 
come  to  a  stand  on  the  Rhine  from 
Rolandseck  to  Brey. 

An  Amsterdam  message  states  that  an 
American  squadron  has  arrived  at  and 
taken  command  of  Pola,  the  former 
Austrian  naval  base. 

December  14. — President  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
enter  Paris  attended  by  President 
Poinear6,  Premier  Clemenceau,  and 
other  eminent  Frenchmen. 

Replying  to  an  address  of  welcome  by 
President  Poiueare  at  a  luncheon 
tendered  to  himself  and  Mrs.  Wilson, 
President  Wilson  says  he  will  look  upon 
the  ruin  wrought  by  the  armies  of  the 
Central  Empires  with  "the  same  re- 
pulsion and  indignation  that  they 
stir"  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  and 
Belgians,  and  appreciates  the  "neces- 
sity of  such  action  in  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  issues  of  the  war  as  will 
not  only  rebuke  such  acts  of  terror 
and  spoliation,  but  make  men  every- 
where aware  that  they  can  not  be  ven- 
tured upon  without  the  certainty  of 
just  punishment." 

CopenhageH  has  a  dispatch  from  Treves 
stating  that  the  armistice  has  been  ex- 
tended vmtil  5  A.M.  Ja'nuary  17,  and 
the  Allies  have  notified  Germany  that 
they  reserve  the  right  to  occupy  the 
neutral  zone  east  of  the  Rhine  from  the 
Cologne  bridgehead  to  the  Dutch 
frontier. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  the  Foreign  Minister  an- 
nounces that  the  Government  has  asked 
the  other  Scandinavian  countries  to 
seek  admission  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference negotiations  regarding  a  league 
of  nations. 


Washington  announces  an  agreement 
with  the  Allies  to  send  a  special  civilian 
mission  to  investigate  reports  of  atror>- 
ities  committed  in  Poland. 

Saloniki  is  informed  that  the  village  of 
Agatliopulos,  on  the  Black  Sea,  wiiich 
is  inhabited  solely  by  Greeks,  has 
been  set  on  fire  by  Bulgarian  troops. 

December  1.5. — President  Wilson  attends 
church  twice,  lays  a  wreath  on  the 
tomb  of  Lafayette,  and  holds  con- 
ferences with  Premier  Clemeuceau  and 
Colonel  House. 

A  New  York  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Small  and  SuV)ject  Nationalities  passes 
resolutions  in  support  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious equality  for  all  nations,  which 
will  Ije  cal)led  to  the  President  in  Paris. 

London  reports  the  three  great  Rhine 
bridgeheads  provided  by  the  armistice 
occupied  by  advanced  Allied  forces — 
the  British  at  ('ologne,  the  Americans 
at  Coblenz,  and  the  French  at  Mayence. 

December  16. — President  Wilson  is  greeted 
by  the  President  of  the;  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  and  the  Prefect  of  tlie 
Seine  and  is  presented  with  the  gold 
medal  of  tlie  city  of  Paris.  In  his 
address  he  insists  that  America  shares 
France's  indignation  at  the  wrongs 
done  by  the  Germans.  Later  he  calls 
upon  Premier  (Clemenceau  and  re- 
ceives Premier  Venizelos  of  Greece. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia plans  a  delegation  to  present 
the  political  claims  of  the  .Jews  at  the 
Peace  Conference. 

The  American  Third  Army,  which  now 
occupies  more  than  4,.500  square  iniles 
in  Germany,  takes  possession  of  tiie 
famous  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  op- 
posite Coblenz. 

December  17. — President  Wilson  holds 
conferences  with  the  Italian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  and  with 
Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  In  the  evening  he 
attends  a  dinner  given  to  him  and 
President  Poincar6  by  the  American 
Ambassador  to  France. 

The  Belgian  Government  announces  that 
its  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference 
will  be  Paul  Hymans,  F^mile  Vander- 
velde,  and  Baron  van  den  Ileuvel. 

The  general  syndicate  of  French  hotel 
men  announces  that  for  ten  years  they 
will  receive  no  native  of  now  enemy 
countries  as  employee  or  guest. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia adopts  a  resolution  accepting 
on  behalf  of  American  Jewry  the  British 
Government's  declaration  for  an  inde- 
pendent Palestine  to  be  developed  into 
a  Jewish  commonwealth  under  British 
or  Allied  trusteeship. 


THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

December  11. — The  Hague  reports  Pre- 
mier Beerenbrouck  declaring  in  the 
lower  chamber  of  Parliament  that  the 
ex-Kaiser  is  entitled  to  the  right  of 
sanctuary  in  Holland  and  his  return  to 
Germany  can  not  be  demanded. 

A  Copenhagen  dispateh  says  the  Prus- 
sian Guard  entered  Berlin  Deceinber 
10  and,  favoring  the  Republic,  refused 
to  disarm. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  states  that  the 
directors  of  the  Krupp  munition-works 
have  announced  their  int^Mition  to 
transform  the  i^lant  into  a  factory 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  iH'a<'e. 

Paris  reports  that  legal  action  against 
the  ex-Kaiser  luu*;  been  'eommenced 
by  an  organization  of  "  Lille  mothers." 

December  12. — An  Amsterdam  messa^ 
quotes  Premier  Beerenbrouck  as  say- 


ing that  Holland  would  not  be  dis- 
inclined to  a  conference'  of  fon-ign 
governments  with  regard  to  a  new 
plane  of  residence  for  the  ex-Kaiser. 

A  cable  from  liudajK-st  stat<'H  tliat  Ger- 
man-Austrian troops  liave  cross<_-d  th*- 
Hungarian  frontier  and  are  looting. 

An  official  dispat-fh  to  Washington  savs 
Marshal  Ffx;h  has  sent  officers  of  the 
Allied  armies  to  investigate  the  al- 
leged pogroms  in  Poland. 

Dewmber  1.3.— Amstf-rdam  Ieam.s  that 
the  ElK-rt  Government  has  designated 
January  1  as  a  day  of  general  rejoicing 
in  Berlin  in  honor  of  the  revolution. 

Seven  frontier  villages  of  the  CJrand 
Duchy  of  Baden  have  formally  exprest 
their  desire  to  become  united  to 
Switzerland,  states  a  telt^gram  from 
Bern. 

A  revolutionary  Socialist  tells  the  lower 
hou.se  of  the  Dut^-h  Parliament,  says  a 
dispatch  from  The  Hague,  thai  Switzer- 
land refu.sed  to  admit  the  ex-KaiRer 
when  he  fled  from  Germany,  and  that 
Holland  ought  to  liave  followed  that 
example. 

December  14. — A  Munich  masp-meeting 
calls  for  the  immediate  creation  of  a 
tribumil  of  workmen  and  soldiers,  the 
resignation  of  Ebert  and  •'other  op- 
ponents," and  the  arrest  of  Scheide- 
mann,  Ebert,  and  others  conneeted 
with  the  "blood  bath  of  Berhn." 

Supporting  the  demand  for  quick  sum- 
moning of  the  Reichstag,  the  lierliner 
Tdqehlatt  declares  "all  measures  must 
be  taken  to  pre\-ent  Foch's  armies  from 
marching  east  of  the  Rhine." 

December  15. — Dispatches  from  several 
F^uropean  points  state  that  there  are 
3.50,(XX)  workmen  on  strike  in  Berlin, 
that  only  two  small  newspapers  are 
being  published,  that  two  Socialist 
members  of  the  German  Government 
have  resigned,  and  that  the  Spartaeus 
group  has  drawn  up  a  program  for 
safeguarding  the  revolution. 

A  message  from  Vienna  says  the  State 
Council  of  German  Austria  will  send 
a  note  to  aU  foreign  governments  de- 
manding a  pleV)iscite  for  the  self- 
determination  of  the  jKipulations  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 

December  16. — It  is  report<'d  that  the  new 
Government  of  Poland  ha,s  .severed 
relations  with  Germany. 

Delegates    from    Soldiers'   and    Workers' 

Councils  of  all  Germany  meet  in  Berlin 

<       to  choose  an  executive  committee  and 

to  vote  on  the  date  of  the  assembling 

of  a  national  convention. 

It  is  reix)rted  from  The  Hagrie  that 
Count  Wilhelra  Hohenzollern  has  re- 
fused to  aeeede  to  Holland's  request 
(hat  he  voluntarily  leave  the  country. 

The  resignation  of  W.  S.  Solf  as  German 
Secretary  of  F^oreign  Affairs  is  aeeepted. 

Czecho-Slovak  troops  ocoupy  the  towns 
of  Tetscheu  and  Bodonbach,  in  Ger- 
man Bohemia,  south  of  the  German 
bortler. 

Thi>  Central  Congress  of  Delegates  from 
Soldiers'  and  Workers"  Councils  opens 
in  Berlin  with  the  radical  Spartacus 
group  gn^itly  ou1nunilHr»'d  by  Moder- 
ates. \  n^solution  in\iting  Karl  Liel>- 
kne«'ht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  to  att^-nd 
the  Congress  is  defeated  live  to  one. 

The  first  elections  to  a  German  national 
assembly  held  by  the  former  Duohy  of 
.\nhalt  r«>sult  in  a  victor>-  for  the 
Majority  Socialists,  who  also  gain  con- 
trol of  the  Anhalt  national  legislature. 

In    the   election   in  Mtx'klenbur  n 

LilH'rals  are  chosen  out  of  tw  >  .  o 

delegates. 

December  17. — Vienna  RoTaliita  nominal* 
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ALMLY  and  quietly,  as  a  private  enters  the  ranks,  The  Dayton 
Engineering  Laboratories  Company  enlisted  with  thousands  of 
other  manufacturers  to  assist  in  winning  the  war. 


Victory  has  been  gloriously  achieved  and  Delco,  its  duty  done,  is  now 
mustered  out  of  the  service. 

We  do  not  desire  to  boast  of  Delco' s  part  in  the  great  struggle. 

We  have  no  wish  to  refer,  in  self-exaltation,  to  the  sacrifices  Delco 
has  made. 

To  speak  in  such  a  manner,  while  thousands  of  our  youth  lie  dead  in 
Flanders,  would  be  an  egotistical  sacrilege. 

What  Delco  has  done,  what  any  manufacturer  may  have  done,  is 
small  indeed  when  compared  to  the  supreme  sacrifice  made  even  by  a 
single  soldier. 

It  is  enough  to  say — loyally,  and  gratefully  Delco  has  done  what  it 
could. 

Honorably  discharged,  Delco  once  more  takes  its  place  in  the  ranks 
of  American  business. 

And  Delco  is  well  prepared  to  take  up  its  position  as  the  foremost 
maker  of  electrical  equipment  for  high-grade  automobiles — equip- 
ment that  represents  the  present-day  maximum  in  quality,  ability  and 
certainty  of  performance. 


The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


•  H 


Delco 
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Guaranteed  to  Start  Your  Car 
Within  Five  Seconds  in  the 
Bitterest  Zero  Winter  Weather 


Mff  [ 'f  iii'^^'f -''4f  ^nf  ^^f '^"''f^^ 


INSTANT  motor  starting — even  on  coldest  days!  That's  what 
we  guarantee  the  Master  Primer  will  do  for  your  car.  Use 
any  kind  of  gasoline  in  any  kind  of  weather!  Try  it  for  30 
days  at  our  expense.  IF  IT  DOESN'T  ABSOLU;TELY 
SATISFY — if  it  doesn't  eliminate  delays — heating  the  carburetor 
with  hot  water — back-breaking  cranking-  WE'LL  GLADLY 
RETURN  YOUR  MONEY.  You  won't  be  out  a  penny. 
Simply  clip  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  on. 


Any  owner 
or  garage 
man  can  In- 
stallaMaster 
Primer  in  a 
short  time.  It 
fits  compact- 
1 y  on  the 
motor. 


30,000  in  Use 

on  every  kind  of  car.  The  Master  Primer 
has  never  failed  to  dehver  complete  satis- 
faction yet — on  any  car.  It  has  the  O.  K.  of 
The  Detroit  Testing  Laboratory — recognized 
as  the  nation's  leading  motor  equipment  test 
laboratory.  Their  tests  prove  that  the  Master 
Primer,  in  cold  winter  weather,  will  start 
a  motor  in  from  one  to  five  seconds, 
EVEN  WITH  LOWEST  GRADES  OF 
GASOLINE.  The  Franklin,  one  of  the  most 
scientifically  engineered  cars  in  America, 
carries  the  Master  Primer  as  standard 
equipment. 

Cost  is  Trifling 

$12.50  and  the  coupon  below  brings  the 
Master  Primer  to  you,  all  ready  for  your 
car.  Simply  enclose  check  or  money  order, 
— and  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  experiencing 
the  ease  and  convenience  of  Master  Primer 
instant  starting. 

What  the  Master  Primer  Does 

The  Master  Primer  is  an  electrically 
heated  vaporizer  and  it  acts  as  an  auxiliary 
carburetor.  It  takes  the  gasoline  direct  from 
the  carburetor,  vap>orizes  it  by  heat,  and 
turns  it  into  the  manifold — a  rich,  hot  gas 
that  ignites  on  the  first  spark — NO  MATTER 
HOW   POOR   THE   GASOLINE.     It   elim- 


inates necessity  for  auxiliary  tanks  of  high 
test  gasoline.  IT  IS  NOT  A  GASOLINE 
PUMP — it  does  away  with  pumping  re- 
quired by  other  primitive  priming  devices. 
It  is  trouble  proo  f — it  positively  cannot 
drain  the  battery  or  interfere  with  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  carburetor.  It 
saves  battery  energy  by  preventing  waste 
of  electric  current  in  starting,  and  will  save 
its  cost  in  repair  bills,  in  a  short  time. 

Operated  By  Button  On  Da^h 

The  Master  Primer  in  motoring  con- 
venience equals  the  self-starter.  Kills  start- 
ing worries.  It  removes  the  last  obstacle  to 
comfortable  winter  driving.  It  is  operated 
by  a  button  on  the  dash. 

As    Necessary    As    Self-Starter 

— to  comfortable  \v'intcr  dnvmg.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  primer  or  choker  device  VQur 
car  may  now  carry,  you  need  the  Master 
Primer  this  winter.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  be  without  one.  All  you 
need  to  obtain  a  Master  Primer  for  a  30-day 
trial  is  to  clip  tlic  coupon  and  mail,  witii 
the  assurance  that  you  will  get  your  money 
back  the  moment  that  you  are  dissatisfied 
with  it.  Remember — thousands  of  Master 
Primers  arc  being  demanded  this  winter. 
Make  sureof  receivingyoursimmediately. 
Send  coupon  ut  once. 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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This  Coupon  Means  Winter  Driving  Comfort— Clip  It— NOW 

Remember — 30  Day   Trial — Absolute   Guarantee — Money  Back  if  Not  Satitfied 


Master  Primer  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  Master  Primer,  for  which 
find  enclosed  $12.50.  If  the  Master  Primer  does  not  give 
absolute  satisfaction,  you  are  to  refund  tlie  purchase  price 
at  any  time  witliin  thirty  days  of  purchase. 


Name 
Address. 
City 


My  car  is  a. 


Model 


State. 
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Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  as 
successor  to  his  brother,  former  Em- 
peror Charles. 

It  is  reported  from  Bern  that  the  Polish 
General  Staff  has  called  for  the  mobili- 
zation of  the  classes  from  1883  to  1901, 
an  army  of  1,500,000  men. 

RUSSIAN    AFFAIRS 

December  11. — The  Associated  Press  hoars 
that  the  formation  of  a  new  Russian 
Government,  to  be  headed  by  former 
Premier  Trepoff,  is  contemplated  in 
Stockliolm  to  carry  on  matters  of 
state  while  awaiting  the  fall  of  the 
Bolsheviki. 

Archangel  reports  that  the  Bolsheviki 
forces  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
losses  in  the  sector  between  the  Dvina 
and  the  railroad  near  Naresevo.  In  a 
counter-advance  the  Anglo-Russian 
troops   took  considerable   booty. 

London  receives  a  wireless  message  stat- 
ing that  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  former 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
Army,  is  now  in  command  of  a  force 
of  Cossacks  in  southern  Russia. 

December  12. — Stockholm  learns  that  Rus- 
sian ships  have  bombarded  the  coast 
from  Narva  to  Asserein,  but  attempts 
of  the  Bolsheviki  to  land  on  the 
Esthonian  shore  were  frustrated. 

Senator  Johnson  introduces  a  resolution 
eaUing  upon  the  State  and  War  De- 
partments for  full  information  regard- 
ing the  United  States  pohcy  in  Russia, 
the  number  of  American  troops  there, 
and  casualties  among  them. 

Advices  reaching  Washington  through 
official  channels  state  that  executions 
are  still  numerous  in  Russia,  the  vic- 
tims including  many  priests  and  monks. 
Conditions  in  Petrograd  are  "bej'^ond 
human  power  to  grasp." 

December  13.  —  Washington  announces 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Allied 
governments  to  send  troops  to  the 
western  provinces  of  Russia  to  take 
the  place  of  evacuating  German  troops. 

London  receives  an  official  dispatch  de- 
scribing the  situation  in  Esthonia  as 
desperate.  The  Bolshe^^k  Govern- 
ment has  declared  the  Esthonian  Gov- 
ernment outlawed,  and  the  latter  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  Entente  AlUes  for  a 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

Paris  reports  French  marines  entering 
Odessa,  occupj'ing  the  wireless  station, 
and  expelling  all  German  soldiers  from 
all  military  posts. 

At  the  opening  of  the  anti-Bolshevik 
convention  of  the  Federation  of  Russian 
Organizations  in  New  York  City  a 
resolution  is  adopted  affirming  fealty 
to  the  United  States  and  the  cause  of 
democracy. 

December  14.  —  Dispatches  from  Bern 
state  that  Bolshevik  troops  are  march- 
ing toward  Central  Europe  on  a  front 
of  nearly  4(X)  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  to  the  Duiei)er  River  and  are 
being  joined  by  German  soldiers,  who 
are  destroying  everything  in  their  path. 

December  15. — Stockliolm  hears  that  Len- 
ino  favors  abandonment  of  Bolshevik 
rule,  but  is  opposed  by  his  colleagues, 
who  wish  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

December  IG. — It  is  reported  from  Am- 
sterdam and  Basel  that  on  the  14(li 
the  hetman  of  the  Ulcraine  abdicated 
and  the  Government  was  taken  over  by 
a  "Directory." 

An  English  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  has  bombarded  Bolshevik  forces 
on  the  coast  of  Esthonia. 

December  17. — Washington  reports  that 
Russian  Bolsheviki  are  defeated  with  a 


loss  of  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners 
by  Don  Cossacks  near  Voronezh. 

FOREIGN 

December  11. — The  State  Department  at 
Washington  announces  that  all  South- 
American  countries  have  been  asked 
by  the  United  States  to  join  in  its  sug- 
gestion to  Chile  and  Peru  that  the  in- 
terests of  Pan-American  unity  demand 
an  amicable  settlement  of  their  con- 
troversy over  the  provinces  of  Tacna 
and  Arica. 

The  Brussels  College  of  Aldermen  de- 
cides that  hereafter  all  contracts  for 
commercial  enterprises  will  contain  a 
clause  prohibiting  the  use  of  German 
materials. 

December  12. — A  Panama  dispatch  says 
negotiations  have  been  begun  by  the 
United  States  for  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erty rights  on  the  Island  of  Taboga, 
at  the  Pacific  entrance  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Montreal  reports  a  strike  of  policemen 
and  firemen. 

The  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club  sends  a 
cable  challenge  to  the  New  York  Y'acht 
Club  for  the  America's  Cup  on  behalf  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton. 

December  13. — The  Montreal  strike  is 
settled  by  the  men  returning  to  work 
after  $300,000  damage  has  been  done 
and  many  persons,  including  several 
city  officials,  had  been  injured  by 
rioters  and  looters. 

December  14. — The  Constantinople  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune 
wires  that  the  former  Finance  Minister 
informs  him  that  Turkey's  national 
debt,  including  the  cost  of  all  material 
received  from  Germany,  is  $1,750,- 
000,000. 

December  15. — Dr.  Sidonio  Paes,  Presi- 
dent of  Portugal,  is  shot  and  killed  by 
an  assassin  while  in  a  railway  station 
at  Lisbon  awaiting  a  train  to  Oporto. 
His  assailant  is  killed  by  the  crowd. 

December  16. — Former  Premier  Bratiano 
has  been  requested  by  the  King  of 
Roumania  to  head  a  coahtion  ministry. 

Upon  request  of  the  ChiHese  Govern- 
ment, the  Dutch  Government  recalls 
Minister  Beelarts  from  Peking. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Jan  C.  Smuts  resigns  from 
the  British  War  Cabinet. 

Admiral  Canto  y  Castro  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Portugal. 

DOMESTIC 

December  11. — The  War  Department 
announces  the  abandonment  of  nine- 
teen war-construction  projects,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  nitrate  and  other 
chemical  plants. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Manufacturers' 
Council  decides  to  form  a  permanent 
industrial  commission  for  the  better- 
ment of  economic  conditions. 

Secretary  Daniels  states  that  there  are 
at  present  close  to  524,000  men  in  the 
Navy,  leaving  a  surplus  of  174,000  to 
be  released  by  July  1. 

Resolutions  demanding  the  termination 
of  government  operation  of  railroad, 
express,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable 
companies  and  their  return  to  former 
owners  are  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation.  • 

The  War  Industries  Board  announces  that 
government  steel  prices  will  be  sus- 
l)ended  on  January  1. 

In  his  annual  report  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Lane  proposes  to  liave  sol- 
diers help  to  reclaim  the  nation's  idle 
acres  and  suggests  a  vigorous  national 
campaign  to  reduce  illit^'racy  among 
American  citizens,  whether  native  or 
foreign-born. 


Director-General  McAdoo  recommends 
Congress  to  extend  the  period  of  gov- 
ernment control  of  railroads  for  five 
years,  ending  January  1,  1924. 

Mayor  Hylan,  of  New  York,  issues  war- 
rants for  five  officials  of  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter  arising  out  of  the  ele- 
vated-train wreck  on  November  1  that 
cost  ninety-seven  lives. 

The  Postmaster-General  announces  that 
aerial  mail  service  between  New  York, 
Cleveland,  and  Chicago  will  be  in- 
augurated December  18. 

December  crop  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  a  total  value 
of  .512,272,412.000  this  year,  an  ex- 
cess of  $614,380,000  over  the  former 
record  vear.  The  total  acreage  was 
365,895,722,  being  10,700,(X)0  acres 
more  than  last  year.  Tlie  cotton  crop 
is  estimated  at  11,700,000  bales.  Last 
year  11,302,375  bales  were  produced. 

December  12. — Railroad  executives  rep- 
resenting 125  roads  and  92  per  cent. 
of  the  mileage  of  the  eountrj'^  issue  a 
formal  statement  in  Philadelphia  oppos- 
ing Director-General  McAdoo's  pro- 
posal to  continue  government  control 
of  the  railroads  until  January,  1924. 

Washington  announces  the  invention  and 
development  of  a  practical  system  of 
multiplex  telephony  and  telegrajihy 
which  will  revolutionize  wire  ser\ice. 

Secretary'  Daniels  and  officers  of  the  Na^^ 
appear  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  in  advocacy  of  a 
bill  empowering  the  Government  to 
take  over  all  privately  owned  wireless 
systems  in  the  countr3'. 

An  additional  United  States  Government 
credit  of  $3,200,000  is  extended  to  Bel- 
gium, making  her  total  loans  from  the 
United  States  .$213,320,000,  and  the  ag- 
gregate for  all  the  Allies  $8,223,540,702. 

One  month  before  the  armistice,  states 
the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  the 
American  Navy  was  operating  1,9.^9 
vessels  of  all  descriptions,  of  which  264. 
carrying  42,000  men,  were  actively 
participating  in  the  war  in  European 
waters. 

December  13. — Capt.  George  B.  Lester, 
of  the  Military  Intelligence  Bureau, 
testifies  of  the  alleged  connection  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  William 
Bayard  Hale,  and  others  with  German 
propaganda  in  this  country. 
Two  gunmen  enter  the  East  Brooklyn 
Savings  Bank  in  the  afternoon,  kill  the 
paying-teller  and  assistant  treasurer, 
and  escape  with  $13,112. 

Postmaster-General  Burleson  ousts 
Clarence  H.  Mackay  and  two  otlier 
officials  from  any  connection  with  the 
operation  or  control  of  the  consolidated 
cables  of  the  Commercial  and  Western 
Union  companies,  and  appoints  Xew- 
comb  Carlton,  president  of  the  Western 
L'uion,  director  of  the  combined  lines. 

The  War-Trade  Board  announces  almost 
unlimited  export  of  commodities  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan  and  their  colonies  effective 
December  16. 

Surgeon-General  Ireland  tells  the  Senate 
Military  Committee  that  of  2,.500  shell- 
shocked  patients,  all  e.xcei)t  about 
300  were  cured  almost  immediately  by 
news  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
being  "the  greatest  experience  in 
psychotherapeutics  known.' 

A  convention  of  representatives  of  metal 
industries  at  Atlantic  City  declares 
in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  and  the 
subsidizing  <if  an  American  merchant 
marine,  and  j^rotests  against  the  Ad- 
ministration pohcy  of  post  v.ar  taxation. 

A  resolution  for  permanent  government 
control  of  telegraph-  and  telephone-lines 
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There's  a  Rex  Top  for  Your  Car 

If  You  Own  a  Dodge  Brothers,  Buick,  Oakland,  Paige,  Nash,  Reo,  or  Lexington 


And  what  is  vitally  important,  it 
will  fit  your  car  like  the  proverbial 
glove.  For  there  is  a  Rex  All-Seasons 
Top  that  is  specially  designed  and 
built  for  the  make  and  model  of 
automobile  you  now^  ov^n,  thus  assur- 
ing mechanical  and  artistic  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  body. 

After  the  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  is 
installed  on  your  touring  car  or  road- 
ster, there's  every  season  comfort 
and  protection  for  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  family. 

The  discomforts  and  handicaps  of 
winter  motoring  vanish.  Your  car  is 
at  your  service  when  you  want  it 
most  of  all  — on  the  day  when  the 
weather  is  most  inclement. 


The  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  provides 
shelter  against  the  cold  and  snow  of 
■winter,  the  chill  and  rain  of  autumn 
and  spring,  and  the  dust  and  showers 
of  summer. 

The  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  is  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  practical.  Its  in- 
stallation changes  the  touring  car  or 
roadster  into  a  sedan  or  coupe  at  a 
saving  of  $300  or  more  over  the  cost 
of  a  closed  body  of  the  solid  type. 

And  the  sturdy  but  light-weight 
Rex  All-Seasons  Top,  with  perma- 
nent deck  and  glass  side  panels  that 
may  be  entirely  removed  in  fair 
weather,  is  just  as  sparing  of  gaso- 
line, oil  and  tires  as  the  cape-topped 


car,  and  equally  as  active.  The 
thousands  of  Rex-topped  cars,  fac- 
tory-equipped and  now  in  service, 
testify  most  eloquently  to  the  truth 
of  such  a  broad  assertion. 

The  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  is  now 
available  for  immediate  installation 
on  the  following  makes:  Dodge 
Brothers,  Buick,  Oakland,  Paige, 
Nash,  Reo,  Lexington  and  others. 

The  distributor  or  dealer,  from 
whom  you  bought  your  car,  can  sup- 
ply you. 

Rex  Manufacturing  Comp>any 

Connersville,  Indiana 
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Rain  protection  —  jiffy 
curtains  in  place. 


Complete  ventilation  — 
all  panels  removed 


ALL" SEASONS  TOP 

MANUFACTURF.n   AND    IJCF.NSED 
UNDER  PATt-NTS  THAT  ARE  a\SlC 


TonnMU  protection,  for- 
ward pancli  removed. 


We«lKprt«Bht 
panels  in 
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dLEX4NDER 

LEATHER  BELTING 


THE  BELT  OF  POWER 


POWER  properly  put-to- work  will 
make  a  watch  or  move  a  mountain. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  words 
Alexander  Leather  Belting  have  been 
synonymous  with  power  transmission. 


THE  HIGH  MARK 
ON  LEATHER 


ALEXANDER  BROTHERS,  Philadelphia 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 

Distributors  of  Alexander  Leather  Belting,  Sole  Leather, 
Harness  and  Strapping  Leather  and  Leather  Specialties 
in    all    principal    cities    of    the    United    States    and    Europe 


is   introduced  by   Chairman  Moon,  of 
the  House  Post-Office  Committee. 

December  14. — A  minority  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Pi'i\ileges  and 
Elections  urges  further  action  in  the 
case  of  Senator  LaFollette,  of  Wisconsin, 
looking  toward  his  exoneration,  cen- 
sure, or  expulsion. 
General  ]March  announces  that  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  1,700,000  men  in  the 
home  camps  on  November  11  are 
specifically  designated  for  early  dis- 
charge. 

A  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  equaliza- 
tion of  educational  opportunity  through- 
out the  country  is  begun  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  League. 

Captain  Lester  gives  more  information 
gathered  by  the  Military'  Intelligence 
Bureau  of  the  activities  of  W.  R. 
Hearst  and  Dr.  Hale  to  the  Senate 
investigation  committee,  which  is  ex- 
ploring German  propaganda. 

December  15. — The  second  annual  report 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
shows  that  from  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization up  to  August  31,  of  this 
year,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
had  negotiated  495  contracts,  aggre- 
gating 2,298  vessels,  wtli  a  total  of 
14,119,130  dead-weight  tons,  involving 
an  estimated  cost  of  .S2,319,21G,204. 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  announces 
sweei)ing  reductions  in  long-distance 
and  toll  telephone-rates  to  become 
effective  January  21. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  War  Council 
of  the  Red  Cross  shows  that  ninety- 
eight  cents  of  everj'  dollar  of  the  money 
given  to  the  organization  is  spent  in 
actual  relief  work,  only  two  per  cent, 
being  used  to  meet  administrative 
expenses  in  the  United  States. 

December  16. — Colorado's  "  bone-di*y  "  law 
is  signed  by  the  Governor  to  go  into 
effect  at  midnight. 

Postmaster-General  Burleson  sends  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Post-Offices 
and  Post  Roads  a  letter  asserting  the 
necessity  of  government  ownership  of 
telegraph-  and  telephone-lines,  and 
saying  that  this  can  be  paid  for  en- 
tirely through  the  savings  which  will 
be  brought  about  by  such  ownership 
within  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

Carter  Glass  takes  the  oath  of  office  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury-. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  foncasts 
a  winter  wheat  crop  of  7G5,0(X),(XX) 
bushels,  ,S0,()00.000  bushels  larger  ihan 
any  previous  yield. 

December  17. — The  Ordnance  Bureau  of 
the  War  Department  announces  that  it 
was  making  500  guns  of  all  calibers  per 
month  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  President  and  Vice-I*resident  of  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegrajjh  and  (\ible 
Company  testify  at  Washington  their 
opi)osition  to  government  ownership  of 
wireless  systems. 

Walker  D.  Hines,  Ass  <tant  Director- 
General  of  Railroads  at  '  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Santa  F^,  .  .sues  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  railroads 
should  either  be  turned  back  to  tlieir 
owners  at  once  or  should  be  held  for 
five  years  as  suggested  by  Mr.  McAdoo. 

Four  Army  aviators  are  killed  in  an  air- 
plane collision  at  Geneseo,  New  York. 

In  accordance  with  a  preelection  agree- 
ment. United  States  Senator  Mulkey, 
of  Oregon,  resigns  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
and  is  succeeded  by  Senator  McNary, 
who  was  elected  in  No\  ember  for  the 
six-year  term  beginning  next  March. 

The  first  great  industrial  combination 
completed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Webb  Act  to  stabilize  foreign  trade  is 
launched  at  New  York  by  combining 
fifteen  great  copper  comj)anies,  i^rac- 
tically  all  the  producers  of  the  country, 
to  form  the  Copper  Export  Association, 
a  silling  corporation. 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 
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For  FORDSON   TRACTORS 

Champion   Fordson    Tractor 

Plugs.     Price  $1.00 


For  Fordson  Tractors 
and  Ford  Cars 


READ  the  advice  contained  in  the 
Ford  Motor  Company's  instruc- 
tion book  placed  in  every  Ford  car: 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
experimenting  with  different  makes 
of  plugs.  The  make  of  plugs  with 
which  Ford  Engines  are  equipped 
when  they  leave  the  factory  are  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
motor." 

Consider  that  Champion  "X"  is  regu- 
lar factory  equipment  on  Ford  cars,  and 
has  been  continuously  since  1911 — 

Consider  that  the  Champion  Fordson 
tractor  plup  is  also  regular  factory  equip- 
ment in  Fordson  tractors  and  that  Ford- 
son builders  recommend  this  plug  to 
Fordson  owners — 

Could  there  be  stronger  proof  to  guide 
you  in  the  choice  of  spark  plugs  to  handle 
and  recommend  to  owners  of  Ford  cars 
and  Fordson  tractors? 


For  FORD  CARS 

Champion   Xj 
Price    90c 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor.  Ontario 
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'PHE  Berling  Magneto's 

supremacy   is   due   to 

years  of  strenuous  tests  by 

engineering   departments. 

The  results  of  these  tests 
form  the  sole  reason  why 
the  Berling  has  been 
adopted  by  leaders  in 
every  branch  of  the  auto- 
motive field. 

Leaders  do  not  buy 
magnetos  on  the  basis  of 
first-cost. 


I 

i 

1 


How  much  more 
does  this  make 
a  truck  worth? 


T 


HE  truck  owner  loses  $10,  $20  or  more 
-every   time   magneto-trouble    stalls 
•  his  motor. 


Sometimes  he  is  to  blame  for  letting  first- 
cost  guide  him  in  his  selection  of  a  truck. 

For — by  adopting  a  magneto  cheaper  than 
the  Berling,  a  manufacturer  can  make  his  prod- 
uct seem  to  cost  a  little  less — the  maker  has  to 
pay  from  $10  to  $50  extra  for  the  Berling. 


But  how  about  the  man  who  buys  that 
truck? — won't  it  cost  him  much  more  than  the 
extra  cost  of  the  Berling  Magneto — if  he  has  to 
put  up  with  a  less  reliable  magneto? 
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EXPERT  MEDICAL  ADVICE 
ON  INFLUENZA 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
approved  by  government  experts.     Says 
General  Blue: 

"Tt  is  very  important  that  every  person 
who  becomes  sick  with  influenza  should  go 
home  at  once  and  go  to  bed.  This  will 
help  keep  away  dangerous  complications 
and  will,  at  the  same  time,  keep  the 
patient  from  scattering  the  disease  far  and 
wide.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  no  one 
be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
the  patient.  In  fact,  no  one  but  the  nurse 
should  be  allowed  in  the  room. 

"If  there  are  cough  and  sputum  or 
running  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  care  should 
be  taken  that  all  such  discharges  are  col- 
lected on  bits  of  gauze  or  rag  or  paper 
napkins  and  burned.  If  the  patient  com- 
plains of  fever  and  headache,  he  should  be 
given  water  to  drink,  a  cold  compress  to 
the  foriOiead,  and  a  light  sponge.  Only 
such  medicine  should  be  given  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  doctor.  It  is  foolish  to 
ask  the  druggist  to  prescribe  and  may  be 
dangerous  to  take  the  so-called  'safe,  sure, 
and  harmless'  remedies  advertised  by 
patent-medicine  manufacturers. 

"If  the  patient  is  so  situated  that  he  can 
be  attended  only  by  some  one  who  must 
also  look  after  others  in  the  family,  it  is 
advisable  that  such  attendant  wear  a 
wrapper,  apron,  or  gown  over  the  ordinary 
house  clothes  while  in  the  sick-room,  and 
slip  this  off  when  leaving  to  look  after  the 
others. 

"Nurses  and  attendants  will  do  well  to 
guard  against  breathing  in  dangerous 
disease  germs  by  wearmg  a  simple  fold  of 
gauze  or  mask  while  near  the  patient.  .  .  . 

"In  guarding  against  disease  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  important  that  the  body  be 
kept  strong  and  able  to  fight  off  disease 
germs.  This  can  be  done  by  having  a 
proper  proi)ortion  of  work,  play,  and  rest, 
by  keeping  the  body  well  clothed,  and  by 
eating  sufficient,  wholesome,  and  j)roperly 
selected  food.  In  connection  Avith  diet,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  milk  is  one  of  the 
best  all-around  foods  obtainable  for  adults 
as  well  as  children.  So  far  as  a  disease 
like  influenza  is  concerned  health  authori- 
ties everywhere  recognize  the  very  close 
relation  between  its  spread  and  over- 
crowded homes.  While  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible, especially  in  times  like  the  present, 
to  avoid  such  overcrowding,  people  should 
cdnsider  the  health  danger  and  make  every 
effort  to  reduce  the  home  overcrowding  to  a 
minimum.  The  value  of  fresh  air  through 
open  windows  can  not  be  overemphasized. 

"Where  crowding  is  unavoidable,  as  in 
street-ears,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  face  so  turned  as  not  to  inhale  directly 
the  air  breathed  out  by  another  person. 

"It  is  esi)ocialIy  important  to  beware 
of  the  person  who  coughs  or  sneezes  with- 
out covering  his  moutli  and  nose.  It  also 
follows  that  one  should  keep  out  of  crowds 
and  stuffy  places  as  much  as  possible,  keep 
homos,  offices,  and  workshops  well  aired, 
spend  some  time  out  of  doors  each  day, 
walk  to  work  if  at  all  iiracticable — in 
short,  make  an  effort  to  biralho  as  much 
fresh  air  as  possible." 

A  statement  issued  by  the  British  Royal 
(^ollege  of  Physicians,  and  published  in  the 
London  Times  Weekly  (November  15),  de- 
clares that  "this  outbreak  is  essentially 
idontieal.  both  in  itself  and  in  its  eomplica- 
tions,  including  imeumonia,  with  that  of 
ISOO,"  and  "has  no  relation  to  plague,  as 


some    have    suggested."      Th<;    following 
timely  advice  is  given  to  the  public: 

"Well-ventilated,  airy  rooms  promote 
well-being,  and  to  that  extent,  at  any  rate, 
are  inimical  to  infection;  drafts  are  due  to 
unskilful  Aciitilation,  and  are  harmful; 
chilling  of  the  body  surfax^e  should  be 
I)revented  by  wearing  warm  clothing  out 
of  doors.  Good,  nourishing  food,  and 
enough  of  it,  is  desirable;  there  is  no 
virtue  in  more  than  this.  Alcoholic  excess 
invites  disaster;  within  the  limits  of  mod- 
eration each  person  will  be  wi.se  to  main- 
tain unaltered  whatever  habit  experience 
has  proved  to  be  most  agreeable  to  his  own 
health.  The  throat  should  be  gargled  every 
four  to  six  hours,  if  possible,  or,  at  least, 
morning  and  evening,  with  a  disinfectant 
gargle,  of  which  one  of  the  most  potent  is  a 
solution  of  twenty  drops  of  liquor  soda 
chlorinate  in  a  tumbler  of  warm  water.  A 
solution  of  common  table  salt,  one  tea^ 
spoonful  to  the  pint  of  warm  water,  is  suit- 
able for  the  nasal  passage;  pour  a  little  into 
the  hollowed  palm  of  the  hand  and  snuff  up 
the  nostrils  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

"Since  we  are  uncertain  of  the  primary 
cause  of  influenza,  no  form  of  inoculation 
can  be  guaranteed  to  protect  against  the 
disease  itself.  From  what  we  know  as  to  the 
lack  of  enduring  protection  after  an  attack, 
it  might  in  any  case  be  assumed  that  no 
vaccine  could  protect  for  more  than  a  short 
period.  But  the  chief  dangers  of  influenza 
lie  in  its  complications,  and  it  is  probable 
that  much  may  be  done  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  affection  and  to  diminish  its 
mortality  by  raising  the  resistance  of  the 
body  against  the  chief  secondary  infecting 
agents.  No  vaccines  should  be  adminis- 
tered except  under  competent  medical 
advice.  No  drug  has  as  yet  been  proved  to 
have  any  specific  influence  as  a  preventive 
of  influenza.  At  the  first  feeling  of  illness 
or  rise  of  temperature  the  patient  should 
go  to  bed  at  once  and  summon  his 
medical  attendant.  Relapses  and  com- 
plications are  much  less  likely  to  occur  if 
the  patient  goes  to  bed  at  once  and  remains 
there  till  all  fever  has  gone  for  two  or  three 
days;  much  harm  may  be  done  by  getting 
about  too  early.  Chill  and  overexertion 
during  convalescence  are  fruitful  of  evil 
consequences.  The  virus  of  influenza  is 
very  easily  destroyed,  and  extensive 
measures  of  disinfection  are  not  called  for. 
Expectoration  should  be  received,  when 
possible,  in  a  glazed  receptacle  in  which  is  a 
solution  of  chlorid  of  lime.  Discarded  hand- 
kerchiefs should  be  immediately  placed  in 
disinfectant,  or,  if  of  paper,  burned. 

"The  liability  of  the  immediate  at^ 
tendants  to  infection  may  be  materially 
diminished  bj'  avoiding  inhalation  of  the 
patient's  breath,  and  particularlj'  when  he 
is  coughing,  sneezing,  or  talking.  A  hand- 
kerchief should  be  held  before  the  mouth, 
and  the  head  turned  aside  during  coughing 
or  sneezing.  The  risk  of  conveyance  of  in- 
fection by  the  fingers  must  be  constantly  rt»- 
membered,  and  the  hands  should  be  washed 
at  once  after  contact  with  the  patient  »r 
with  mucus  from  the  nose  or  throat.  Kach 
case  nnist  be  tn  ated,  as  occasion  demands, 
under  the  direction  of  the  medical  atten- 
tlant.  No  drug  has  as  yet  been  proved  to 
have  any  specific  curative  effect  on  influ- 
enza, tho  nuiny  are  usi^ful  in  guiiiing  its 
coursi-and  mitigating  its  symptoms.  In  the 
uncertainty  of  our  jiresent  knowledge  con-  \ 
siderable  hesitatiiui  must  befelt  iir advising 
vaccine  treatment  as  a  curatiAc  measure. 

"A  period  of  enftvblement  following  an 
attack  of  influenza  should  never  be  ilisti^ 
ganled,  as  it  is  apt  to  nuisk  the  presence 
of  other  morbid  conditions." 


? 


"Here*sanExtra$50! 

" — I'm  making  real  money  now!  Yes, 
I've  been  keeping  it  a  secret  until  pay  day 
came.  I've  been  promoted  with  an  in- 
crease of  $50  a  month.  And  the  first  extra 
money  is  yours.  Just  a  little  reward  for 
urging  me  to  study  at  home.  The  boss 
says  my  spare  time  training  has  made  me 
a  valuable  man  to  the  firm  and  there's 
more  money  coming  soon.  We're  starting 
up  easy  street,  Grace,  thanks  to  you  and 
the  I.  C.  S.!" 

Today  more  than  ever  before,  money  is  what 
counts.  You  can't  get  aloni;  on  what  you  have 
been  makini;.  Somehow,  you've  simply  vol  to  in- 
crease your  earninifs. 

Fortunately  for  you  there  is  an  unfailinir  way  to 
do  it.  Train  yourself  for  bieirer  work,  learn  to  do 
some  one  thing  well  and  employers  will  be  jjlad 
to  pay  you  real  money  for  your  special  knowledire. 

You  can  iret  the  traininsr  that  will  prepare  you 
forthe  position  you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best, 
whatever  it  may  be.  You  can  get  it  at  home,  in  spare 
time,  ihrouKh  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  I.  C.  S.  to  prepare  men  for 
better  positions  at  better  pay.  They  have  been 
doinKitfor27years.  They  have  helped  two  million 
other  men  and  women.  They  are  U^ining  over 
100,000  now.  And  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
belp  you. 

Here  is  all  we  ask— without  cost,  without  obli- 
cratint:  yourself  in  any  way,  simply  mark  and  mail 
this  coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL  'CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4877B  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obliffallnir  tup,  how  1  ran  qualify  for  Xhm 
poslUon.  or  In  the  subject,  brjurt  whlcb  I  mark  X. 

nSALESMANSmP 
nAIJVtRTlSING 
'j  Window  Trimm** 
^Show  C«rd  WrltM 
^Slrn  Pilnirr 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLLSTRAIINO 
'Carfoonlntf 
^BOOKKELPER 
^  SteBorf  i^Pb»r  aad  Trrlat 
■C^rt.  Pub.  ArcountanI 
TRAFHC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accouocaol 
Commrroal  Law 
GOOD  tNGUSH 
Teacher 
n  r«»oo  9f4MMl  Sob|aa«t 
Maihemaiica 
CIVIL  SFRVfCE 
Railway  MallClrrk 

niridaonii.e  orLaiTua 

Aata  n«ralrlaf 
Narirallon        |[^9paat>fe 
itiUKM  Tt'l 
]3  Paaltrj  lUlalai 


ELBCTUiriL  LlKilNFCn 
RUftrIa  Mrhtlnf  aod  lira. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Enginrer 
Telephone  Work 

MEriiiM(  iL  ^^(il^EEn 

Meehanlcal   l>rafu»aB 
Haahlnc    Hbor  I'rartlta 
Toolmaker 
Gaa  Kn trine  Operatlnff 
CIVIL    ENGI.NILR 
8arT»Tln|r    and  Uapplar 
HUE  FUlll  MA>  orEMi'B 
8T1TI0MUT  ENOIKEEU 
Marina  Engineer 
Ship   Draflaman 
ARCHITECT 
(.^Dtraetor  and  Polldar 
irahllerlaral  Draltaaaa 
Concrete  Iluilder 
Sfruclural  Engineer 
PLl'MRi'«<i  AMI  IIF.ATtna 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
T«itlln<>>ara*arart>apt. 
rnEHlBT 


■lag 

n        ICSpaa 

riiFl^rr.D 

alaf  iL^ltalL 


Name 

Present 
Occupation. 
Street 
and  Nn 


City. 


Dolicioiis  Muffins 


)   from  a 
!  by  .\m. 

Flour  for 
Diabetics 

A   product  of  the    famed    Soj  •  t>eao— 
»irh    m   pmteina  and   lata,    «ith   bul    ., 

Urr.  "DVia  for  Diabettea" 


81   Grand  »vr.,  Waul.r<)-a.  W(». 


Ask  Your  Doctor 


s\ 
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If  You 

Want  More 

Capital 

To  increase  your 
working  assets; 

To  extend  your 
manufacturing 
facilities; 

To  develop  your 
selling  policy; 

To  refund  your 
bank  debts; 

To  provide  against 
the  uncertainties 
of  the  future; 

Give  us  the  facts  in 
strict  confidence 
and  we  will  give 
you  a  quick  yes  or 
no. 

Houghteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED    1865; 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


m 
m 

X 

m 
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ROYAL  MAILS 

NEDERLAND and  ROTTERDAM    LLOYD 

(JOINT  SERVICE) 

SPLENDID  STEAMERS— Sailings  frequently  from  San 
Francisco  to  Java  via  Honolulu.  Nagasaki  (Yokohama,  Manila. 
Hongkong,  optional! 

Apply  H.  E.  Burnett  -  17  Battery   Place.  New  York 

J.  D.  SpreckcUftt  Bros.  Co.      -     601   Market  St..  San  F^ranciM-o 


Service 
for  All 

Odd  Lots  of  stock,  Liberty  Bonds, 
other  Baby  Bonds,  the  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan — these  are  our  special 
lines  of  financial  service. 

We  can  serve  you,  whether  you 
are  a  new  or  old,  large  or  small 
investor. 

-lohn  Muir  ^  To. 

^^  SPECIALISTS    In  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

Gl    Broadway.  N.V 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OUR  WAR-DEBT  AND  OUR  ABILITY 
TO  PAY  IT 

IT  is  contendeci  by  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist  that  "historic 
precedents  justify  the  hope  that  reduced 
operating  expenses  will  create  a  sufficient 
tax-accumulation  to  retire  our  bonds  as 
they  fall  due."  First,  he  recalls  what  our 
condition  was  before  the  war,  when  we 
were  "a  modest  nation"  compared  with 
what  we  are  now,  our  national  debt  "  less 
than  that  of  our  largest  city."  Our  net 
debt  during  the  war,  however,  has  grown 
to  S17,000,000,000,  but  it  is  a  debt  that 
we  "owe  to  ourselves,"  and  a  further  com- 
forting fact  is  that  "nearly  every  civilized 
country  has  due  to  us  balances  that  will 
take  a  generation  to  settle."  Citing  a 
maxim  of  finance,  that  "the  measure  of 
power  lies  in  unlimited  credit,"  he  notes 
that  our  situation  now  as  to  debt,  "in- 
stead of  being  a  cause  for  alarm,  is  rather 
an  indication  of  the  new  place  the  United 
States  has  taken  among  nations."  He 
proceeds: 

"Let  us  first  analyze  our  national  debt 
and  then  try  to  gather  the  full  meaning 
of  the  words  Banker  for  the  World.  In 
round  figures,  the  war  has  cost  us  22  }4 
billions,  of  which  8  billions  have  been 
loaned  to  our  Allies  and  14  J^  billions  spent 
by  the  United  States.  Bear  in  mind, 
how^ever,  that  nearly  all  of  the  cost  has 
gone  across  the  counter  of  American 
producers.  Nearly  28  billions  have  been 
raised  by  bonds  or  certificates,  of  which 
more  than  10  billions  in  short-time  pa])er 
have  been  redeemed  and  been  paid.  The 
net  amount  raised  by  loans  has,  tlierefore, 
been  about  18  billions,  while  taxes  and 
custom  revenues  produced  something  more 
than  5J4  billions. 

"Money  owed  by  a  Governinont  to  its 
own  people  is  a  source  of  strength.  Liberty 
Loans  have  made  20,000,000  people  more 
nearly  partners  in  the  success  of  the 
American  enterprise  than  the  franchise 
had  accomplished  since  we  separated  from 
England.  Money  owed  to  a  government 
by  the  nations  of  the  world,  with  whom  it 
is  in  active  commercial  competition,  is 
another  line  of  fortifications  in  defense 
of  the  frontier.  Let  us,  then,  consider  our 
debts  and  our  debtors,  and  how  we  both 
propose  to  pay.  Our  long-time  loans  may 
be  scheduled  as  follows: 


Fii^t  Loan . . 
Second  Loan. 
Tliiril  Loan .  . 
Fourth  Loan. 


$2,000,000,000 
3.S08,7ti6.00O 
4,170.01().tv,0 
0.989,047,000 


$16,967,832,650 

"The  totals  of  each  of  the  above  loans 
have  changed  substantially  since  allot- 
ment, tlirough  conversions  with  a  cor- 
respondingly increasing  charge  on  the 
service.  Ilowever,  the  gross  amount  is 
substantially  imchanged.  Of  tlie  old  loans 
the  Treasury  statement  of  March  31 
showed  the  following  totals: 

('onsol.  2'.'*  of  1930 

4'sof  1925 

Piinama  Canal  2's,  1906 

Panama  ("anal  2V,  190S 

Panama  ("anal  S'?,  1911 

Conversion  3's,  1940-7 

Postal  Saviiuts  2'Vs.  1931-7 

Postal  Sanngs  2\i'9,  1938 


$509,724,050 
11S,4S9.903 
48.9,54. 1'^O 
25,947.41X1 
50,000,03J 
2.S,'<94.59J 
10.758.560 
302,140.00J 


$1,184,908,599 

"The  short-term  loans  in  the  shape  of 
^certificates  of  indebtedness  and  War-Sav- 
*ings  Stamps  at  the  present  writing  are  as 
follows : 

4'  /  ;  rirtifioalcs.  Soric.«  E $fi.'?0,493.000 

4'  "•'  ,  .  c-iiluitt'S.  Sorii-s  4F <i.>,i..'l'i..i(M' 

41  j' I,  certificates,  Series  4G    .  til4,069,(X)0 

$1,87S,77S,.500 

"In  addition   to  the  above  a  series  of 


certificates  of  indebtedness,  designated  as 
TA,  bearing  interest  at  four  per  cent,  and 
maturing  July  15,  1919,  was  issued  to  a 
small  amount  in  anticipation  of  next  year's 
income  taxes.  The  sale  proved  to  be  slow, 
and  further  issuance  was  discontinued  and 
a  new  issue  for  the  same  purpose  and  of  a 
similar  maturity  bearing  interest  at  4J^ 
per  cent,  was  substituted.  Tho  sale  of 
these  securities  through  the  agency  of  the 
Federal  Reser\'e  Banks  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  continuous  operation,  and  no  totals 
so  far  ha^e  been  announced. 

"The  sale  of  War-Savings  Stamps  and 
certificates  lias  increased  the  national  debt 
by  $1,257,000,000,  or  within  400  million 
of  the  maximum  under  the  first  authoriza- 
tion. A  second  .series,  however,  amounting 
to  two  billion  dollars,  has  been  authorized, 
so  that  the  operation  will  probably  con- 
tinue into  the  coming  year.  The  Treasury 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1917-1918  estimated 
receipts  of  S663,200,000  from  this  source 
and  about  a  bilUon  for  1918-1919.  Tlie 
first  estimate  was  out  of  line,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  getting  the  plan  into  smooth 
operation.  Subsequent  results  have,  how- 
ever, justified  the  average  of  expectations. 

"The  prewar  deV)t.  in  the  light  of  recent 
figures,  is  almost  negligible,  and  the  out- 
standing certificates  in  anticipation  of 
taxes  and  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  will  be 
redeemed  in  due  course  by  the  flow  of 
funds  owing  to  the  Government  in  taxes 
and  subscription  payments.  The  prolilem 
of  how  to  deal  with  the[ei.srhteen-billion- 
dollar  war-debt  is  the  vita!  question.  How 
much  of  this  sum  represents  a  charge  on 
the  coming  generation  and  how  much  an 
invaluable  national  asset?  We  have  loaned 
abroad  the  following  items: 


Cireat  Britain. 

France 

Italy 

Russia 

Bclsrium .... 

Greece 

Cuba 


Sorvia. 

Roumania 

Liberia 

Czecho-Slav  Republic. 


,745 

,445 

,160 

325, 

18.H, 

15, 

15, 

12, 

6, 

5 


.000  000 
.OOO.IKK) 
.rXKI.OlK) 
OfWIOOO 
,5>0.(KI0 
,7'.M),(HK) 
OlMl.onO 
,900.(N)0 
,6t>t),Hfi6 
,000.000 
,000,(K)0 


$7,919,976,606 


"Here,  then,  are  figures  totaling  nearly 
half  of  our  war-debts  that  are  not  only 
self-supporting  but  also  a  double-edged 
weapon  in  the  international  niark«'t. 
In  the  first  place,  they  repn^sent  money 
spent  at  home  on  American  goods,  from 
which  the  American  manufacturer  has 
taken  his  toll  of  profit;  and  in  the  .second 
place,  they  have  put  the  world  in  our  debt 
to  an  extent  that  will  be  difficult  to  pay 
in  the  normal  manner  of  exchange  of  goods. 

"Imports  of  foreign  conimoditit>s  or 
even  gohi  will  take  a  d(>cade  to  hahe  the 
debt,  for  the  gold  can  not  be  spannl.  nor 
do  we  wish  it.  and  our  creditors  will  find  it 
difficult  to  increase  their  exports  to  a 
point  capalile  of  bringing  about  a  balance 
in  their  favor.  The  imports  from  Europe 
are  bound  to  be  offset  by  our  own  exjiorts, 
some  able  economists  predicting  a  balance 
of  a  bilhon  dollars  in  our  favor  for  the  n(>xt 
five  years.  Hegardlt>ss  of  the  demands 
to  lie  iiiade  upon  us  from  this  source,  it  is 
probable  that  the  peak-load  of  expenditure 
has  been  readied  and  the  period  of  read- 
justment and  redemption  set  in. 

■"Charging  ofT,  then,  our  loans  to  the 
Allies  as  an  as.-set,  let  us  then  consider  how 
we  may  best  meet  the  bill  due  the  American 
people.  Vague  discussions  of  the  creation 
of  a  huge  sinking-fund  have  been  heard, 
aitho,  for  some  reason  or  other,  in  hi.storj' 
these  operations  ha\e  not  been  entirely 
successful.  Fortunately  the  bulk  of  our 
debt  has  an  early  callable  date,  and  the 
Treasury  lias  rectMitly  come  in  for  much 
applause  by  advocating  no  more  loans  un- 
less they  be  in  the  nature  of  a  one  to  fi-^e- 
year   currency.     Experience    teaches    that 
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Franklin  Light  Weight  and  Air 
CooHng  add  to  Frankhn  fine- 
ness a  day-by-day  delivery  to 
the  owners  of — 

2o  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 

— instead  of  lo 

io,ooo  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 

— instead  of  5,000 

slower  depreciation   than 

any  other  fine  car 


50 /o 
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There  Are  Hard  Days  Ahead 
For  the  Wasteful  Motor  Car 

TODAY  when  you  are  considering  a  motor  car,  you 
have  something  more  definite  in  mind  than  a  year 
ago,  because  your  standard  is  bound  to  be  difl^erent  than 
it  was  then.  You  are  buying  a  car  to  ride  in — as  much  as 
you  require — but  you  are  naturally  more  exacting  as  to 
costs,  comfort,  and  staying  qualities  of  the  car. 

Everybody  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  performance 
of  motor  cars  in  general  is  unchanged.  And  the  live  ques- 
tion now  is  which  car  will  give  you  z  full  measure  of  use- 
fulness— and  still  stick  to  the  new  standard  of  keeping 
dozen  zvaste. 

Cars  that  insisted  upon  bulky,  wasteful,  rigid  weight 
before  the  war  now  find  themselves  out  of  line  with  the 
trend  of  public  thought  and  unable  to  change  for  months 
to  come  on  account  of  the  material  situation.  And  with 
the  people  frowning  upon  waste,  there  will  be  hard  days 
ahead  for  the  wasteful  motor  car. 

It's  all  summed  up  in  the  old  question  of  unneces- 
sary motor  car  weight  and  rigid  construction.  Un- 
necessary weight  means  unnecessary  expense  to  move  it 
— more  fuel;  and,  combined  v.ith  rigidity,  it  gives  tires 
no  chance  to  wear  out — they  are  pounded  out  long  before 
they  should  be. 

The  Franklin  Car,  on  the  other  hand,  anticipated 
these  requirements  sixteen  years  ago.  It  has  always  been 
built  on  the  principle  of  utility,  cutting  out  all  excessive 
weight  at  the  outset,  and  relying  on  fiexibility  instead  of 
rigidity,  and  now,  without  change,  it  meets  your  need  and 
desire  for  a  car  to  use — a  car  to  ride  in  with  the  utmost 
safety,  comfort,  reliability  at  the  least  expense. 

The  fineness  of  the  product  is  best  indicated  by  the 
facts  of  Franklin  performance  in  the  hands  of  tuvners 
under  all  conditions. 

FRANKi  IN  ArroMoun.i:  company     Syracuse,  n.y. 


Get  thf  hjhil  nfdaiHC  . 


i.Sar. 
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The  Trustee  and 
The  Individual  Investor 

The  steady  growth  of  our  trust  fund  busi- 
ness is  significant.  It  shows  that  trustees  are 
coming  to  recognize  very  generally  that  they 
can  command  from  us  advice  of  value. 

To  the  individual  investor,  such  a  service  is 
of  equal  importance.  He  rarely  has  the  time 
or  facilities  for  thoroughly  investigating  the 
investment  situation,  and  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  him  to  seek  the  best  advice 
obtainable. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  consult  us. 

Our  current  oflFerings  of  Bonds  and  Short 
Term  Notes  will  be  sent  upon  request  for 
Circular  D-96. 

The  National  City 
Company 

National  City  Bank  Bailding,  New  York 
No.  514  Fidh  Avenue,  New  York 

Correspondent  Offices  in  31   Cities 

Bonds        Short  Term  Notes        Acceptances 


lililli 


FIRST 
MORTGAG£ 

DEN0MINATIONS*10O,*500*1000 . 


Boml^  arc  secured  by  first  niort- 

sages  on  improved  farms  in  the  btst 

agricultural  sections. of  Oklahoma. 

We    have    loaned    over    $3,000,000.00 

without  a  cent  of  loss   to  any  investor. 

Bonds   mature  in  2,  3.  and  s  years  and 

can  be  had  in  denominations  of  $100.00, 

I500.00    and    Jiooo.oo — interest  payable 

semi-annually. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO..  Inc. 

Assets  over  $400,000.00 

M   Slate  National  Bank  Buildinft 

Oklahoma  Citv  Oklahoma 


Danforth  Farm  Mortgages 

represent  the  highest  type  of  investments.  Tlrey 
have  stood  the  test  of  wars  and  business  depres- 
sion since  1858—60  years,  and  always  worth  lOO^p. 
Interest  paid  promptly  at  maturity. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  BONDS  in  $500.00  and 
$1,000.00  denominations.  For  further  informa- 
tion regarding  our  Farm  Loans  and  Bonds  write 
for  Booklet  and  Investors'  List  No.  50. 

AGDanforth&Cb 


HANKFUS 
UASIIINGXON 


Founded  A.D    I8.SS 
II  I  INOIS 


7^^-f  City,  0%-l"arni — First  MortRaRcs.  Our  own 
ft/  money  invested  in  all  iiiortRaRes  offered  invcs- 
/A  tors.  Our  (arm  morlgaRes  arc  made  only  on 
/  \J  Central  Texas  black  waxy,  hoR-wallow  lands. 
Not  more  than  50%  of  value  loaned — usually 
less.  Twenty  years  in  business.  Write  for  booklet,  "Safe 
IiUTSlmcnts." 

R.  0.  GULP  &  COMPANY,  S;r,te 


C'l  :'i'i  ytvii  s   ^vi-    Iinvi-     1>.  .  II     i'nyii>u'  our   cuslnmrrs 
tli«  hielicst   rplttrnii    <v)i)iiiiit<>nt    with    ronscrvativi* 

nirtlnHU.      Kirsl     t-.nve    l«mnii   of    $'200   niid     up 

whii'li  wo  -■  lui  nftpi  tlio  inojil  thomiiKii 

l«rrionnl  ii^  rii'.iii>-  nsK  fpr  l^>an  l.itt  No. 

$J.')>  rrt  ■  ,  ■ 'Mts  :ilv'f<>rsnvii»i' iiivo'.tor^ 


FREE 

Handsomely  illustrated  botik.  iust  issued, 
rxpl.TJn-  why  (>iii,ih.-i  is  t«-clftli  in  bank 
cIc.irinRs,  iilihoiiRli  34th  in  population. 
Prpparr  tor  after  the  war  business  now  by 
investigating  this  rirh  asrirultural  terri- 
tory which  will  not  tx>  adversply  alTcctcd 
by  the  reconstruction  jhtio*!. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY 
Dept.  17  Ch.imbi>r  ot  Commrrco,  Omaha 


the  full  benefit  and  effect  of  war-taxes  are 
rarely  felt  until  after  the  war.  England, 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  came  back 
with  a  rapidity  that  astonislied  the  E)x- 
chequer  itself.  Taxes  rolled  up  in  such  a 
volume  and  expen.ses  dropt  with  de- 
mobilization to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Government  found  itself  anticipating  the 
callable  date  in  national  debts  by  market 
purchases,  and  even  then  it  was  found 
convenient  gradually  to  reduce  the  scale 
of  taxation. 

"Our  experience  after  the  Civil  War  was 
very  similar  to  England's,  and  the  Trea- 
sury's surplus  annually  accumulated  to  a 
point  that  forced  the  Government  to  buy 
back  at  high  premiums  the  bonds  it  was  not 
privileged  to  call.  This  was  true,  tho  to  a 
lesser  degree,  with  the  Spanish  war-loan. 

"It  seems  as  tho  the  two  operations  of 
liquidating  our  own  debts  and  the  debt  of 
Europe  to  the  United  States  dovetailed 
perfectly  into  one  gradual  and  stupendous 
task.  While  Europe  is  paying  her  in- 
debtedness to  us  without  interfering  with 
the  development  of  international  trade  by 
the  sale  of  foreign  securities  in  our  home 
jnarket  our  buyers  here  must  receive  the 
tools  to  operate  with  through  the  redemp- 
tion and  repurchase  of  their  Liberty  Bonds. 
In  this  half  of  the  deal  safety,  as  usual, 
lies  in  the  middle  course.  It  is  hoped  that 
taxes  will  be  maintained  at  a  level  that  will 
infallibly  provide  funds  for  fixt  redemp- 
tions with  a  sufficient  surplus  to  get  a 
fljdng  start  by  purchase  around  the  present 
low  levels." 

OUR  SAVING  STILL  AS  NECESSARY 
AS  IN  WAR-TIME 

That  there  is  still  the  same  great  need 
of  saving  in  this  country  as  before  the 
armistice  was  signed,  the  reason  being 
that  reconstruction  will  require  the  use  of 
aU  our  resources,  was  contended  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  a  statement 
recently  prepared  for  circulation  through- 
out the  country.  The  Board  is  confident 
that  the  present  "is  no  time  for  relaxation, 
either  of  our  financial  precautions  or  mea- 
sures which  must  be  regarded  as  vitally 
necessary  to  insure  the  conservation  of 
our  ])aTiking  and  credit  resources."  As  the 
armistice  foreshadowed  the  end  of  ' '  the 
most  remarkable  era  in  American  finance," 
so  it  marked  the  opening  up  of  another 
"which  will  be  replete  with  new  and  mo- 
mentous problems."  For  a  long  time  to 
come  the  liquid  capital  of  the  country 
"will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  world."  Some  process  of  husbanding 
it  must,  therefore,  be  applied.  The  state- 
ment continues: 

"Immediately  the  problem  will  be 
that  of  preventing  credit  from  expand- 
ing too  far,  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
of  reducing  any  excess  that  already  ex- 
ists. The  economic  history  of  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  wars  of  the  past 
has  shown  that  in  practically  every  in- 
stance there  has  been  a  tendency  toward 
the  u.se  of  bank  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  development  of  in- 
dustries and  enterprises  involving  a  con- 
siderable  investment   of   capital. 

"Th(>  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  the 
one  unexhausted  reservoir  of  banking 
credit  in  the  world.  To  them  is  assigned 
the  function  of  maintaining  the  liquid 
character  of  the  assets  held  against  the 
deiiiiuid  obligations  of  the  banks,  and,  by 
regulation  of  discount  rates,  to  regulate, 
as  conditions  permit,  the  uses  and  limits 
of  credit.  This  function,  almost  of  nv- 
cessity,  has  been  t<>mporaril.\-  suspended 
during  the  war.  but.  with  the  return  of 
peace,  a  resumi)tion  of  the  duties  of  tlie 
reserve  system  as  a  regulator  of  credit 
again  i)resents  itself.  Reduction  of  h)ans 
on  war-paper  is  a  problem  to  be  faced  at 
once  by  the  banks,  for  the  transition 
period  will,  it  is  stated,  unquestionably 
involve  new  and  large  needs  for  credit 
and    eapit;U.     Present    conditions    in    the 


world  are  quite  different  from  those  which 
existed  after  previous  wars,  because  all  the 
leading  countries  are  involved.  To-day 
banking  and  credit  inflation  is  general, 
while  there  has  been  far-reaching  alteration 
in  the  distribution  of  gold.  A  gradual  re- 
distribution of  the  gold-supply  is,  therefore, 
to  be  looked  for  as  one  of  the  features  of 
the  financial  future. 

"Coincident  with  the  reduction  of  do- 
mestic war-loans  there  may  probabh-  be 
expected  to  develop  a  direct  demand 
upon  our  banking  resources  for  accom- 
modation designed  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  goods  to  other  countries.  Such 
accommodation  has  been  extended  in 
large  measure  ever  since  the  opening  of 
the  European  War — first,  through  the  ax- 
tension  of  loans  to  belligerent  countries, 
privately  placed  with  bankers  in  the 
United  States,  and,  later,  when  the  L'nited 
States  itself  became  a  belligerent,  through 
the  issue  of  government  bonds,  whose 
proceeds  were  advanced  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  were  then  used  by  them  in  pay- 
ment for  supplies  purchased  in  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  possible,  as  has  al- 
j  ready  been  intimated,  that  additional 
credits  ma\'  from  time  to  time  have  to  lie 
opened  in  favor  of  the  Allied  nations, 
but  from  this  time  forward  the  bulk  of  our 
foreign  financing  will  necessarilj'  return 
to  a  peace  basis,  and  the  services  of  our 
banks  will  lie  in  supplying  the  means  for 
financing  the  movement  of  consumable 
goods  to  the  foreign  countries  by  which 
they  are  most  needed. 

"One  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to 
produce  shortages  of  materials  of  i)ro- 
duction  in  many  different  directions,  a 
fact  which  implies  that  the  reserve  stock 
of  such  articles,  always  relatively  small, 
as  compared  with  total  consumption,  has 
been  allowed  to  become  exhausted.  To 
meet  all  current  demands,  and  thus  to 
reestablish  such  reserse  stocks,  will  be 
a  task  calling  for  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction in  many  lines,  particularly  as 
the  current  requirements  of  the  European 
nations  for  material  to  be  used  in  re- 
construction systems  will  constitute  an 
abnormal  addition  to  current  needs.  It 
must  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
demands  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world 
for  capital  and  for  goods  will  continue 
to  be  more  or  less  active  for  a  good  while 
to  come.  The  fear  of  depression  of  trade 
exprest  in  many  quarters  need  not  bo 
entertained  with  respect  to  trade  as  a 
whole:  depression  may  be  expected  only 
in  those  lines  in  which  demand  has  been 
suddenly  suspended  or  curtailed  in  the  ■ 
process  of  readjusting  consumption  and  I 
production." 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  insists  that  this 
demand  for  eai>ital  "must  be  met  from  tiie 
ordinary  sources  of  saving  and  accumula- 
tion and  not  through  the  creation  of  bank- 
ing credit."  Merely  to  rely  upon  bank 
loans  as  the  source  from  which  to  draw  tlie 
means  for  suppi^rting  industrial  operations 
"would  raise  the  question  whether,  in- 
steatl  of  resorting  to  intensive  saving,  ac- 
companied by  reduction  of  prices,  we  had 
resolved  to  fall  back  upon  inflation  of 
bank  liabilities  and  of  the  currency." 


FEWEST  FAILURES  IN  TWENTY-SIX 
YK.VRS 

General  trade  iji  November  aft<<r  being 
active  during  tlie  first  week  of  the  month 
was  rather  quiet  in  the  last  two-thirds, 
or  since  the  armistice  was  signed,  and 
yet  Bradstrccl's  finds  that  "business 
failures  reflected  few  signs  of  this."  In 
fact,  the  later  weeks  of  November  saw 
"a  largely  reduced  number  of  casualties," 
the  net  result  being  "a  strikingly 
small  total  of  failures  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  liabilities."  One  of  the  causes 
for  quiet  in  November  the  writer  be- ' 
lie\es  to  haxo  been  the  fact  that  traders 
were  "making  up  their  minds  what  the 
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Starts  Motors  Instantly 
In  Cold  Weather 


Cold  weather  has  no  terrors  for  the  motorist 
whose  car  is  equipped  with  an  Imperial  Primer. 
One  stroke  of  the  Plunger,  within  easy  reach  on 
the  dashboard,  sprays  vaporized,  Arable  mist  of 
gasoline  into  the  manifold  and  enables  you  to 
start  instantly. 


An  Imperial  Primer  on  your  automobile  pre- 
vents the  usual  winter-time  drain  on  batteries 
and  self-starters,  a  feature  which  alone  is  worth 
many  times  the  price  asked. 


For  All  Makes  of  Cars 
Tractors  and  Trucks 

Imperial  Primer  Outfit  with  Gas  Line  Tee,  $5.50 

consists  of  Primer  Pump, 
Gas  Line  Tee,  Manifold 
'  Spray  Fittings  and  Tub- 
ing, readily  installed  on 
any  make  of  car,  in- 
cluding Fords.  When 
ordering  this  Outfit,  al- 
ways specify  outside 
diameter  of  main  gasoline 
1^  aAsuNETEe>j  line  tubing. 


DASH- 


PniMEP- 


Imperial  Primer  Outfit  with  Auxiliary  Tank,  $6.00 

is  similar  to  the  GasLineTee  Out- 
fit, except  tliat  it 
has  an  auxiliary 
tank  which  holds 
l!i  pints  of  gaso- 
line, instead  of  the 
Gas  Line  Tee.  All 
connections  made 
with  the  well  - 
known  Imperial 
Com  p  r  ession 
Couplings. 

You  should  be  able  to  purchase  an  Imperial 
Primer  from  your  dealer.  If  not,  write 
us,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied 
promptly. 


Oxygen  and  Acetylene 
Gases  Now  Available 


Now  that  the  restrictions  have  been 
removed  on  oxygen  and  acetylene  gases, 
Imperial  Welding  and  Cutting  Equipment 
is  again  available  for  use  in  industrial 
work.  War  has  shown  the  value  of  Im- 
perial Outfits  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  work  of  peace-time  readjustment 
will  prove  them  to  be  equally  effective. 

Manufacturers  will  more  than  ever  need 
to  maintain  maximum  production  by  re- 
ducing costly  delays  to  a  minimum,  reduce 
manufacturing  costs  and  reclaim  scrapped 
parts — all  can  be  accomplished  with  Im- 
perial Equipment.  Industrial  Plants,  Mills, 
Mines,  Garages,  Ship  Yards  will  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  speed  up  production  and 
avoid  costly  delays  by  using 


ItlRERIAL^£^?aJllEM£t|T 

ir^XY-ACETYLENE  PROCESs^i 


Safe,  speedy,  efficient,  economical,  a  single 
operation  often  pays  for 
the  original  cost  of  an 
Imperial  Outfit.  Welds 
anything  in  metal,  and 
cuts  everything  in 
wrought  iron  and  steel. 
Portable,  it  is  always 
ready  for  use,  and  any 
mechanic  can  readily 
operate  it.  Imperial 
Equipment  is  built  up 
to  a  quality  standard, 
not  down  to  a  price — 
that  is  why  it  is  the  best 
"buy"  on  the  market. 


Other  Imperial 
Products 

Bronze   Honor  Roll  and   Me- 
morial Tablets 

Bronze  Sign*  and  Name  Plate* 
Bronze     Kick     Plate*,     Door 
Guards  and  Push  Bars 

Auto  Acceisories 
Watrous    Snnitary    Plumbing 
and  Liquid  Soap  Fixtures 

Imperial  Self-Heating  Irons 


We  will  be 
pleased  to 
mail  you  free, 
detailed  in- 
formation re- 
g  a  r  d  i  n  g 
method  of 
operation, 
economiesof- 
fected,  etc. 
Many  views 
illustratcvar- 
ious  uses  of 
Imperial 
Equipment. 


JOBBERS  AND  DEALERS:  Imperial  Products  are  quick,  easy  sellers. 
Write  to  us  for  complete  details  and  special  proposition. 

IMPERIAL  BRASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1229  WEST  HARRISON  ST. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


rnRTO 
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All  over  the  United  States 


Chicago.  III.  I      Delroll.  Mich.rif 

Joliel,  III.         B,„|j  Q-^^^   1^1^^         ■-.^, 


Los  Angele»,  C«l. 
\^,     OkUhoma  Cily,  OkU.  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Waco,  Tex 


C«mp  Fun,.o„,  Kan,.  Ka„sa^  Cly,  Mo 


Danville.  III. 


Decatur.  111. 


Gary.  InH.  Altoona,  Pa.      Syracw 

Pi.ld,urBh.  Pa.        Braddock,  P..        King.ton.  N.  Y. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ff 

Homestead.  Pa.  Jirmyn   P..  ^M, 

ndianapolis.  Ind.  McKeesport,  Pa.  »,        */■.,—  a  fi 

New  York  City  ^^if/ 

Cincinnati.  O.  ,,,     ,  .  r^    „ 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Omaha.  Neb.  Des  Moines,  la.  „.x„>u,    .„ 

Terre  Hatite.  Ind.  CharUiton.  W.  Va.         '  Palerton.  N.  J. 

l^wton.  Okla.  E.  St.  Lo,uis.  111.  Chillicolhe.  O.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Newark.  N.  J. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Richmond,  Va. 


little  Rock.  Ark.  Galveston,  Tex.  Memphis.  Tenn 

Beaumont.  Tex. 


Chatlanooga,- 


Columbia.  S.  C.  Spartanburg,  S.C  ^ 

T  Anderson.  S.  C  Greenville,  S.  C.  &^ 

lenn.  /?» 

A  .     r-  Savannah.  Ga.  A 

New  Orleans,  U.  „.      .     ,  ,.        Augusta,  Ga.  ^ 

Uirmingham,  Ala.  ■  ____&^»jj^      Tampa.  Fla.    ' 


From  Chicago,  Where  Morris  &  Company  Put  Their 
First  GMC  Trucks  in  Operation  in  1915,  The  Morris 
&  Company  Fleet  Has  Spread  to  63  American  Cities 

Nothing  short  of  the  very  best  in  motor  truck 
equipment  is  good  enough  to  deliver  Morris  & 
Company's  "Supreme"  Hams  and  Bacon. 

"We  bought  our  first  GMC  trucks  in  1915. 
That  they  have  given  splendid  satisfaction  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  we  have  bought,  and 
are  buying,  them  continuously." 


-<^^^;t;-< 


General  Manager 


GeneraIv  Motors  Truck  Company 

One   of   the    units   of    the    General   Motors    Corporation 

Ponti^ic,  Michigan 

Branches    and    Distributors    in    Principal    Cities 


(«K) 


TRUCK 
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new  order  of  things  will  mean  to  things 
commercial  and  industrial." 

So  far  as  failures  were  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  month  made  a  fine  showing. 
There  were  only  549  reported  to  Bradstreel's 
for  the  whole  month,  a  decrease  of  20 
per  cent,  from  October,  16  per  cent  from 
the  low  level  of  July,  and  43  pef  cent,  from 
November  a  year  ago.  This  total  was  the 
smallest  total  recorded  in  any  month  since 
1893,  when  the  compilation  of  failures  by 
months  was  begun  by  Bradstreel's.  Lia- 
bilities for  November  totaled  only  %'.\- 
642,486,  a  sum  11  percent,  smaller  than 
in  October,  and  12  per  cent,  below  that 
of  November  a  year  ago.  On  this  subject 
it  is  further  stated: 

"For  eleven  months  of  the  calendar 
year  failures  number  only  8,810,  a  decrease 
of  26  per  cent,  from  tho  like  period  of  1917, 
and  a  trifle  more  than  half  what  they  wm; 
in  1915,  the  high-water  mark  year  for 
failures  in  the  country's  history.  Liabili- 
ties for  eleven  months  totaled  $128,016,124, 
a  decrease  of  14.6  per  cent,  from  1917,  just 
one-half  what  they  were  in  1915,  and  60 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1914.  The  failures, 
assets,  and  liabilities  monthly  and  quarterly 
for  two  years  past  follow: 

1918  Number         Assets  Liabilities 

January 1,219  $7,244,578  $16,629,531 

February 918  6,232,.')70  11,468,534 

March 893  6,650,940  12,542,179 

First  quarter 3,030      $20,128,088        $40,640,244 

April 829         6,500,538  12,549.811 

May '.         792         4,721,058  9,067,663 

June 747         3,664,931  7,827,988 

Second  quarter 2,368      $14,886,527        $29,445  462 

Six  months .■...      5,398      $35,014,615        $70,085,706 

July 771  6,298,568        $12,868,600 

August 747         4,078,291  9,238,060 

September 657         8,656,405  15,267,592 

Third  quarter 2,175      $19,033,264        $37,374,252 

Nine  months 7,573      $54,047,879      $107,459,964 

October 688        $5,040,331        $10,913,674 

November 549         5,010,644  9,642,486 

l$17 

January 1,558  $14,702,267  $24,342,506 

February 1, 126  5,390,711  12,186,528 

March 1,147  5,465,630  11,518,610 

First  quarter 3,831      $25,558,608        $48,047,644 

April 1,096        $5,473,047        $11,140,899 

May 1,189  7,109,912  14,282,275 

June 1,041         5,224,461  11,767,111 

Second  quarter 3,326      $17,808,320        $37,190,285 

Six  months 7,157      $43,366,928        $85,237,929 

July 1,050      $11,722,383        $17,089,053 

AuRust 1,001  6,266,733  13,296,645 

September 872         5,033,282  10,478,691 

Third  quarter 2,923        23,022,398        $40,864,389 

Nino  months 10,080      $66,389,326      $126,102,318 

October 1,005        $6,131,632        $13,023,219 

November 963  5,298,490  10,956,334 

"The  following  table  gives  the  number, 
assets,  and  liabilities  of  tlioso  failing  during 
November,  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  of  preceding  years  for  twenty-five 
years  past: 

Number  Assets  Liabilities 

1918 549  $5,010,644  $9,642,486 

1917 963  5,298,490  10,956,334 

1916 1,265  4,070,588  9,578,710 

1915 1.399  9.130,817  19,871,295 

1914 1,586  13.366,004  24.850,367 

1913 1,233  10,297,707  23.61S.400 

1912 1,103  5,879,093  13,771,638 

1911 1,092  8,180.553  14,973,895 

1910 946  7,121,635  14,191,178 

1909 982  5,262,447  10,585,900 

190S 993  8,13S,.')73  14,001,604 

1907 1,108  20,850,095  32,653.269 

1906 810  4.199..577  8.587.360 

1905 816  4.040.703  8.320,268 

1904 809  4.187,312    •  8.610.996 

1903 885  6.894,438  12.574,690 

1902 818  3.075.651  6.548.898 

1901 879  4.460,837  10.101,874 

1900 837  6,408,510  13,480,524 

1899 794  5,596,442  12,544,207 

1898 936  7,086,965  13,788,982 

1897 1,058  5,487,572  10,394,.545 

1896 1,226  13,034,018  23.104.052 

1895: 1,248  7.965.374  14.801.667 

1894 1,188  7.325.193  12.666.907 

1893 1,423  7,969.444  '  15,996,199 

"The  results  for  eleven  months  of  this 


Peace  Conditions  and  Investments 
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OTHER  SERVICES  OF  THE 
COMPANY 

Banking  Department.  Transacts  a  general 
banking  business;  extends  credit;  pays  interest 
ondailybalances,andoncertificatesofdeposit. 

Foreign  Department.  Affords  a  complete 
bankingservicewitheverysectionoftheglobe. 

Foreign  Trade  Bureau.  Furnishes)  com- 
prehensive information  to  our  customers  and 
others  on  matters  relating  to  foreign  trade. 

Trust  Department.  Acts  in  every  fiduci- 
ary capacity  for  individuals  and  corporations. 


^ITTrH  the  return  to  a  peace 
^  ^  basis,  and  the  removal  of 
war-time  uncertainties,  sound 
bondsand  notes,atpresentprices, 
are  attracting  investors.  Desir- 
ableissueSjofboth  long  and  short 
term  maturities,  may  now  be  had 
to  yield  a  liberal  income  return. 

To  the  investor  seeking  bonds 
and  notes  which  combine,  with 
high  yield,  the  essential  elements 
of  a  sound  security,  our  Bond 
Department  can  be  of  valuable 
assistance. 

Our  Bond  Department  has  at  all 
times  a  large  list  of  investment 
bonds  and  notes,  diversified  in 
character,  which  we  offer  and 
recommend  for  investment.  It 
is  our  constant  aim  to  suggest 
those  securities  which  best  meet 
the  individual  requirements  of 
the  investor. 

TheservicesofourBondDepart- 
mentareavailableto  you  through 
our  Main  Office  and  Uptown 
Offices  in  New  York,  through 
our  correspondents  in  various 
cities,  and  through  the  mails. 

Our  monthly  booklet^  '''^Investment 
Recommendations"  will  be  sent 
to  you  on  request. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


140  Broadway 

Paris    Orrici 
Rue  des  Italjens,  I  &  } 

Tours    Orric« 
Rue    Ebcnnc    Pallu,    7 

Capital  &  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  over  $700,000,000 


Fifth   Ave.  C  ffice 
Fifth  Ave.  &  43rd  St. 

Madison  Ave.  Office 
Madison  Ave.  &  60th  St. 


London  Offices 
32  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 
5  Lr.  Groevenor  PI.,  S.  W. 


Billilliiiillliilli!illl!liilIilKi 


WANTED— 

SOMETHING  TO   MANUFACTURE 

A  Koing  concern  in  KTOod  financial  condition, 
having  a  modern  three-story  firrprool  plant 
located  in'  Western  Pennsylvania.  «"ith  40,0(X1 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  ItX)  .icres  of 
Kround  in  which  to  expand,  wishes  to  manu- 
facture or  assemble  some  high-prade  article. 

All  raw  and  finished  materi.il  must  be  trucked 
to  and  from  the  factor^',  and  therefore  the 
character  of  the  article  should  conform,  to  this 
condition. 

VHxat  have  you  to  offer  ? 

Send  full   details  to 

Po«t  Office  Box  993,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JICOMMON  SENSE:  How  to  Exercise  It 


In  thi«  vcr\  i;  1  ■  :    i     i'       I       'i , 

tlir  ti-l>l)l.lt. 

Pi 

ti.  ; 

ot  m.U'  n.ti  . 

in  life  lorea'l 

Fl'NK  A  WAGNALL.'s  COMPANY.  3S4  Fosrtk  Av»  ,  Nr»  York 


^^B^B^A^-^  Good  Talker 


TALKS   ON    TALKING 


Art 


I  tt.i:.    .!  o.t 
.••    I    ti. 

■'     I.     I',  an 

B%T»    tbt 


Cl.-th  tK>tind:    r  «  crnU  »r«.    ^^  matl.  Sjl  erntt 
n'Hl  &  WACNMIS  COmrANT       3S«-3fiO  Fiwrtk  An, .  Nr»  Tsri 
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False  Notions 
On  Teeth-Cleaning 

Jll  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


They  Ignore  the  Film 


The  old  idea  of  brushing  teeth  was  to 
remove  food  particles.  Some  ways  also 
aimed  to  polish  teeth. 

But  time  soon  proved  those  methods 
insufficient.  Teeth  still  discolored,  still  de- 
cayed. Tartar  formed,  and  pyorrhea  re- 
mained undiminished.  Statistics  show  that 
tooth  troubles  constantly  increased. 

Millions  of  users  have  discovered  that  the 
tooth  brush  fails  to  save  their  teeth^ 

Now  science  knows  the  reason.  It  lies  in 
a  film — a  slimy  film — which  dentists  call 
bacterial  plaque.  It  constantly  forms  on 
the  teeth,  and  it  clings.  It  gets  into  crevices, 
hardens  and  stays.  Old-time  brushing  meth- 
ods could  not  properly  combat  it. 


That  film  is  what  discolors,  not  the  teeth. 
It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds  food  sub- 
stance which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Thus  tooth  troubles  are  largely  traced  to 
that  film. 

Science  now  has  found  a  way  to  com- 
bat that  film.  It  has  proved  itself  to 
many  able  authorities  by  four  years  of 
clinical  tests.  Today  it  is  embodied  in 
a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  we 
offer  you  a  Free  tube  to  let  you  prove 
it  out. 


The  Scientific  Way 


F  As  a  cleanser  and  polisher,  Pepsodent 
holds  supreme  place  among  tooth  pastes. 
But  it  also  goes  further. 

It  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of 
albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous  matter. 
The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it, 
then  to  constantly  prevent  its  accumulation. 

But  pepsin  alone  won't  do.  It  must  be 
activated,  and  the  usual  activating  agent 
is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth.  So  pepsin 
long  seemed  forbidden. 

Now  acience  has  found  an  activating 
method  harmless  to  the  teeth.  Five  gov- 
ernments have  already  granted  patents. 
That  method,  used  in  Pepsodent,  makes  the 
use  of  active  pepsin  possible. 

Before  it  was  offered  to  users,  able  dental 


authorities  proved  its  value  by  clinical  tests. 
They  placed  its  results  beyond  question. 
Now  we  offer  the  proof  to  you  in  the  shape 
of  a  home  test. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One-Week  Tube. 
Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste  and  watch 
results.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  —  how  they  glisten — 
as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 

A  week's  trial  will  convince  you  that 
Pepsodent  does  what  nothing  else  has  done. 
You  will  see  that  your  teeth  are  protected 
as  they  never  were  before.  You  will  not 
return  after  that,  we  think,  to  any  old-time 
method. 

Cut  out  the  Free  coupon  now. 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paate  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 


One- Week   Tube    Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO 

Dcpt.  280.  1 104  S.  Wnbash  Ave  .  Chicago,  III. 

Mail  One-Week  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Namr 
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REG  US 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by 
Druggists  Everywhere 


year  compare  wifh  eleven  months  of  the 
nineteen  preceding  years  as  follows: 

Number  Assets                   Liabilitits 

1918 8,810  $64,098,854  $128,016,124 

1917 12,048  78,449,448  150,081,871 

1916 15,149  76,232,839  157,605,641 

1915 17,447  146,369.386  2.56,483,716 

1914 14,567  178,719,626  323,489.44' 

1913 12.885  141,063,337  253,422,9s 

1912 12,502  89,828.596  180,353,034 

1911 11,358  93,040,616  167,930.763 

1910 10,374  78.439.301  163,265.451 

1909 10.690  63,943,956  128,513,843 

1908 12.756  157,663,308  276,261.Sfi.'^ 

1907 8.969  225,251,756  307,22: 

1906 8.480  55.299.143  109.S4:  ,, 

1905 9.049  .'56,578,551  109,0'..,  .7 

1904 9,368  71,051,292  133,7*:' vi 

1903 8.685  75,381.374  136.5". 

1902 9,080  44.187,522      92.V 

1901 9.589  5.5,695,341  118,4:  ..  . 

1900 8.833  50.938.945  109,913,257 

1899 8,687  37,061.409              84,325,135 

ADVANCE  IN  GUARANTEED  STOCKS 

The    market    for   guaranteed    stocks   i.^ 
seldom   active,   and   has  not  been  act\M 
recently,    but     The     Wall    Street    Journal 
finds  a  "considerably  firmer  tone  compared 
with  a  month  or  two  ago  evident  in  thes. 
issues."      This  trend  it  declares  to  have 
been    "in    sj-mpathy    with    the    upward 
movement    in  the   market  for  high-graf]< 
bonds,"    a    fact    which    is    explained    by 
their   known    desirability    for   investment 
purposes.      There  are  stocks  in  this  class 
which  "compare  most  favorablj' with  the 
best  grade  of  bonds."     The  \vriter  gives 
interesting  details  as  follows: 

"Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
original  (now  preferred)  stock  is  outstand- 
ing to  the  amount  of  $19,714,285.  There 
are  no  bonds  on  the  property,  so  that 
di\idends  on  this  issue  represent  a  first 
claim  on  the  earnings,  irrespective  of  lease 
to  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  by  which  7  per 
cent.  di\ndends  are  guaranteed.  This 
property  can  be  regarded  as  self-sustaining 
under  almost  any  condition,  as  it  comprises 
468  miles  main  line  trackage  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Chicago.  The  preferred  stock  is 
followed  by  $52,436,300  guaranteed  special 
(now  common)  stock,  entitled  to  7  per 
cent,  dividends  under  terms  of  lease  to 
Pennsylvania.  Special  diAndend,  estimated 
around  So  a  share,  is  expected  shortly  from 
funds  accumulated  in  the  treasury  of 
companj',  understood  to  consist  in  part  of 
sinking-fund  cash  in  excess  of  amount  that 
was  needed  to  retire  its  bonds  which  were 
paid  off  at  maturity,  and  nort  refunded 
by  new  bond  issue. 

"American  Telegraph  &  Cable  stock, 
the  property  of  which  company  is  leased 
to  Western  Union  until  1932,  is  quot<xl 
around  57-62.  While  the  company  at  one 
time  was  regarded  as  being  overcapitalized, 
it  is  a  question  whether  its  cables  could  be 
duplicated  at  present  costs  for  labor  and 
material  at  anywhere  near  the  $14,000.00(1 
capitahzation  of  the  company.  Cable 
business  to  Europe  has  been  exceedingly 
hea\'>"  for  the  last  few  years,  and  even  if  the 
lease  expired  now  instead  of  in  1932.  there 
is  little  question  that  stockholders  would 
be  given  a  new  lease  on  satisfactory  terms. 
In  the  meantime  the  price  of  the  stock  ha.< 
discounted  possible  reduction  in  rate  in 
1932,  and  the  yield  is  so  high  as  to  afford 
a  holder  opportunity  to  amortize  part  of 
cost  of  stock  out  of  di^^dends,  if  he  is 
conservatively  inclined.  Following  table 
gives  present  quotations  for  a  number  of 
important  guaranteed  stocks  compared  \\"ith 
a  month  ago: 

Price  MonA 

Guarantor  Now  A  to 

.Mbanv  *  Sus D.  *  H.  180^-190  165-185 

.\meT.Tcl.  A  Cable.  West,  I'n.  57-62  53- .'i7 

CIcve.  A  Pitta,  original Penn.  68-73  65- 

Eric  A  Httsburg Pcnn.  55-65  50- 

Uck.  R.iil,  of  N.  J D..  L.  A  W.  70-  75  67- 

Liltlc  Miami  R.R Penn.  85-  95  80- 

Morris  A  Efscx D..  L.  A  W.  72-76  67- 

Norlhom  Central Penn.  72-  78  68- 

Pilt,  F  t.\Va%Tic  A  Chi.  orig.       Penn.  130-140  120-1 

Ren.'sselacr  A-  Saratopa Del.  A  Hud.  1 15-130  1 10- 

UnitedN.J.  R.R.  ACanal.       Penn.  187-195  1S8- 1 

"At  present  prices  many  of  these  stocks 
yield  in  excess  of  5  and  6  per  cent,  and 
"are  highly  regarded  for  permanent  invest- 
ment purposes.    Market  for  such  securities, 
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L  Reg.  US.Patent  Office 

housands  In  Use 


Good  Roads  are  preserved  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  load  carried  on  each  wheel 


Cuts  Hauling  Cost  to  the  Bone 


wuau 
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The   Motorless 
Motor  Truck 


SIZES 

1,250  lbs. 
1,500  lbs. 
2,000  lbs. 
3,000  lbs. 
7,000  lbs. 
10,000  lbs. 

Also  semi-trailers 


Bodies  for  every 
business 


Orders^  filled  subject 
to  Government 
requirements  and 
restrictions. 


WITH  a  Trailmobile  a  truck  hauls  rsvice  as  much;  a  driver 
gets  double  the  work  done  with  practically  the  same  effort ; 
less  gasoline  and  oil  are  used  than  would  be  required  for 
two  trucks;  standing  time  is  reduced  because  the  Trailmobile 
can  be  loaded   while  the    truck  is  away;   a  light  truck  and  a 
Trailmobile  can  travel  faster  than  a  heavy  truck. 

With  a  Trailmobile  attached,  a  passenger  car  or  roadster  can  do 
the  work  of  a  one  or  two-ton  truck,  delivering  farm  produce  to 
the  market,  hauling  tools  and  building  materials,  making  long 
distance  deliveries. 

Trailmobiles  cost  little  to  buy.  They  only  increase  the  operat- 
ing expense  of  the  truck  that  hauls  them  about  lio  jier  cent. 
Maintenance  costs  practically  nothing.  So  economical  is  Trail- 
mobile  Transportation  that  it  makes  it  profitable  for  many  to 
use  Trailmobiles  and  truck  where  the  operation  of  truck  alone 

would  not  be  warranted. 

Trailmobiles  are  built  like  a  truck  by  automo- 
tive engineers.  They  have  truck  axles,  truck 
bearings,  truck  wheels  and  a  truck  frame.  They 
carry  full  loads  at  truck  speeds  without  undue 
strain  on  themselves  or  the  power  unit.  They 
track  perfectly  and  do  not  sidesway. 

"Economy  in  Hauling,"  a  booklet, 
tells  how  the  Trailmobile  is  savinji 
money  for  its  many  iKsers.  You 
should  read  it,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  hauling  you  have  to  do  - 
light  or  heavy.     Write  today. 

The  Trailmobile  Company 
517-537  E.' Fifth  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


i    t 
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fJRST  CHOICE  m^ar  as  in  Peace 


<3ABR  I 


The  harder  the  Bull  pulls,  the  ti/ihter  the  rope 
coils  around  the  tree  to  hold  him.  The  harder 
the  Springs  try  to  rebound,  and  throw  you 
from  the  seat,  the  tighter  the  layers  of  the 
Snubber  coil  to  prevent  it. 


Snubbing 


Make  the  Car  Ride  Easier  and  Last  Longer 

The  Government  selected 
Gabriel  Snubbers  as  stand- 
ard equipment  for  its  Ford 
and  General  Motors  w^ar  am- 
bulances, just  as  they  have 
been  selected  year  after  year 
as  standard  equipment  for 
motor  cars  all  over  the  v^orld. 


DgS-IgTS'  ^"^P^ove   the    service   and 

reputation    of    your    new 

and  used  cars  by  selling  Gabriel  Snubbers. 


GABRIEL  MFG.  CO. 

1418  East  40th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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however,  is  somewhat  slower  than  in  case 
of  some  active  bonds,  which  explains  in 
j)art  the  high  yield  obtainable." 

I    NO  DECLINE  YET  IN  COMMODITY 
PRICES 

Bradstreet's  index-number  of  commodity 
prices  as  of  December  1  shows  an  advance 
of  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  over  Novem- 
ber 1.  At  the  same  time  reports  from 
England  show  tliat  the  decline  whicli 
began  earlier  in  the  year  was  not  main- 
tained, but  was  recovered.  These  re- 
sults were  surprising  in  quarters  where  it 
was  hoped  that  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice would  lead  to  lower  prices.  The  fifst 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  from 
July  I  to  November  1  prices  had  <]<'- 
clined.  The  present  index  -  numb(!r  is 
19.0376,  which  is  only  slightly  below  the 
level  for  July  1,  which  was  19.1879.  A 
comparison  of  prices  on  December  1,  with 
those  for  December  1,  1917,  reflected  a 
rise  of  8  per  cent.,  and  with  those  for 
December  1,-  1916,  showed  an  advance  of 
39  per  cent.  In  some  comments  on  present 
conditions  Bradstreet's  says: 

"Directly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
August,  1914,  prices  for  commodities  ad- 
vanced, and,  following  almost  immediately 
the  termination  of  liostilities,  quotations, 
as  if  to  contradict  predictions,  moved 
upward.  There  is  much  talk  about 
liquidation  being  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  what  might  be  termed  normality, 
l)ut  if  we  except  (he  easier  trends  affecting 
manufactured  i)ro(hicts  and  soiTie  raw- 
materials,  the  signs  thus  far  manifest(>d 
indicate  nothing  dse  than  marked  strength. 
Indeed,  the  situation  as  to  foodstuffs  is 
plainly  stronger  than  ever;  it  is  in  such 
commodities  that  tlie  i)iiblic  is  most 
vitally  interested,  and,  obviously,  the 
trends  do  not  admit  of  liquidation  in  the 
wage-compensation  of  workers,  this  being 
a  fact  that  the  chieftains  of  industry 
clearly  recognize.  Nor  docs  the  immediate 
outlook  provide  much  hope  of  1ow(t 
quotations,  comi)etition  being  practically 
negligible,  while  this  country  must  stand 
as  it  does  ready  to  supply  the  stricken 
peoples  of  Europe  witli  edible  products,  this 
Ix'ing  a  duty  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
l)erform  for  some  time  to  come.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  probable,  indeed  a  reason- 
able certainty,  that  manufactured  prod- 
ucts will  recede,  tjie  props  of  war-work 
having  been  withdi-awn,  while  buyers  in 
general  prefer  to  await  reduced  prices,  and, 
incidentally,  the  Government  is  intent 
upon  marketing  supplies  that  have  now 
become  unnecessary  for  the  puri)oses  of 
\\;ir.  In  other  words,  the  operation  of 
sui)i)ly  and  demand,  unatTected  by  gov- 
ernmental support,  will  have  full  sway  in 
tli(^  field  of  manufactures.  But  between 
manufactured  and  certain  raw  materials 
and  foodstulTs  the  indications  are  for  a 
ck'an-cut  line  of  demarcation.  The 
groups  tliat  make  up  the  index-number 
are  as  follows: 

Dec.  1,  Oct.  I,  ,Voi'.  /,  Dec.  I 

1917  1918  1918  1918 

I'ri'iidstuffa $0.2204  $0.2026  $0. 1999  $0. 1996 

•  .stock 6475  .7100  .6960  .6770 

nsiona 4.2124  4..5359  4..5889  4.9709 

i  I  MiUs 420,')  .S725  .:{72.')  .;il9.5 

Hkli-s  and  leather 2.32r)0  2.21.'>0  2.20.")0  2.1650 

T.xtiles 5.0S51  5.7.'i54  5.7029  5.6049 

M  I:il8 1.2952  1.3662  1.3062  1.23M 

1    i;il  and  coke 0102  .0120  .0120  .0120 

Oils 9670  1.3121  1.2734  1.2734 

Naval  stores 0904  .12.55  .1348  .1,546 

Hnildins  materials 1517  .2047  .2046  .2113 

•   ('liin\i(als  and  druRs. .     1.62,50  1.5253  l.,5278  l.,50()5 

Miscellaneous 5462  .6795  .6870  .70();) 

Total $17.5906    $19.0167    S18.9110    $19.0376 

"Seven  out  of  tlie  thirteen  groups  de- 
nied within  a  month's  time,  while  four 
idvanced  and  two,  oils  and  coal  and  coke, 
emained  stationary.  BreailstufTs  reeeiUni 
iligiitly,  ('hi(>fly  because  of  a  br(>ak  in  corn. 
V(^  stock  fell,  owing  to  recessions  in  sheep 
,nd  hogs,  but  in  this  group  beeves  soared 
0  a  new  record.     Fruits  worked  off  on  a 
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sharp  break  in  the  price  of  lemons.  Hides 
and  leather  turned  downward  becau.se  of  a 
drop  in  oak  leather.  Textiles  eased, 
thanks  to  lower  quotations  for  cotton, 
hemp,  jut(;,  and  flax,  the  cornmoditie.s 
named,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
having  become  susceptible  to  bearish 
pressure.  .Metals  went  ba/jk  on  lower 
prices  for  tin  and  lead.  Chemicals  and 
drugs  dropt  chiefly  because  of  the  reduced 
price  of  carljolic  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
provisions,  buoj'ed  by  extraordinary  prices 
for  eggs,  family  beef,  mess  pork,  bacon, 
hams,  l)utt(;r,  cheese,  mack(!rel,  codfish, 
and  cofi'ee,  ascended  to  a  new  peak-point, 
the  increase  in  the  group  as  a  whole  bcung 
8.3  per  cent,  as  comparecl  with  November  1. 
Naval  stores  continued  firm,  the  present 
level  being  close  to  the  record  touched  on 
April  1,  1911.  Building  materials  ad- 
vanced, cliic^fly  as  a,  result  of  slightly  higlier 
prices  for  brick,  lime,  and  nails.  The 
miscellaneous  group  ascended,  largely  be- 
cause of  an  upward  reaction  in  the  price  of 
hops,  which  commodity  had  been  very 
weak,  but  wiiich  turned  strong  on  buying 
bj'  })rewers  for  stocking  up  j)uri)o.ses  and 
by  English  interests.  Of  the  individual 
commodities,  twent\'-nine  advanced  within 
a  month's  time,  while  twenty  receded  and 
fifty-six  remained  steady." 

In  this  matter  of  high  jjrices  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Journai  of  Contincrcc  notes 
that  "it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  prices 
have  risen  decidedly  more  in  the  United 
States  than  in  other  countries  and  that  they 
have  also  risen  fnuch  more  rapidly."  He 
adds  that  this  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
"the  United  States  has  been  a  belligerent 
only  about  a  year  and  a  half,  while  England 
has  been  in  the  struggle  for  more  than 
four  years."  He  inclines  to  think  our 
scheme  of  i)rice-fixing  "has,  if  anything, 
l)een  more  drastic  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  altho  rationing  has  gone  to  greater 
lenglhs'there  than  it  has  here."  In  general, 
he  believes  tliat  England  "has  emerged 
from  the  war  in  some  respects  better  off 
economically  than  the  United  States,  since 
there  has  been  less  disturbance,  relatively 
speaking,  to  her  price-level  and  her  banking 
situation  than  to  that  of  this  country." 
The  blame,  or  at  least  most  of  the  l)laiiic. 
he  places  on  "hasty  and  unthinking  public 
finance."  England  with  much  greater 
burdens,  relatively  speaking,  "has  felt 
smaller  effects  from  them  and  will  find  it 
easier  to  get  back  to  a  normal  condition 
than  shall  we."  Most  of  the  harm  done 
here  he  believes  could  have  been  avoided 
"had  we  been  willing  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  looking  to  that  end." 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  Tin: 
LiTEUAUY  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscrijMions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action, jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-3G0  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


A  Family  Is  Bound  To 
Live  Better  and  Save  Too — 

whi-n  hu^ljand  and  wjfi-  i>lati  Ioki-iIh  r  Jkjw  ihey  sliall 
spend.  It's  a  real  satitstaction  and  a  Kuid<-  to  future 
BpondinK  when,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  you  know  how 
much  went  for  groceries,  laundry,  clothing,  re-creation, 
and  how  much  you  were  able  to  save. 

A  Sperry  Houaehold  Expcnae  Rerister  will  take 
the  coinpliaituni  out  of  your  household  atcountinR — it 
will  bea  bis  lieljj  in  tarryinyoul  tlic  rr  '  ■  '  '  ■  ii^a. 
It  lias  columns  headed  for  daily  r<-c<  ■  >e- 

ments — one  pajje  to  a  month,  witli  a  -  ...for 

each  yi-ar.  There  is  space  for  your  hou&ehold  mventoo'. 
room  by  room — a  very  necessary  record  in  caae  of  fire 
loss.    Also  a  page  for  your  insurance  record. 

It's  simple — it's  complete. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— JUST  THE  COUPON 

Have  your  book  ^^ 

to  »tart  the  ^ 

New  Year         x^ 

^'^  BROWN. 

y  BLODCEn  ( 

^       SPERRY  CO.  Dfjtil. 

J^  Wkceler  u^  Uamair 

•^  Areaix.  SL  Pul,  Ite. 

y^  *      Slid  me  one  Sperry  HnmM^ 

Expeue  Rcfirtcr  for  which  I  will 

remit  11.75,  or  return  it,  in  6  days. 


Xame 


,^       Address. 


£ CUT     HERE 

I  |L|%/ BriklTf^De  Who  desire  to  xecurr  pat«Dt  should 
■  f  •'  ""  '  Vlm^  write  (or  our  guide  book.  "Ho»  To 
Get  Your  ratom."  Send  model  or  ^kctch  and  dracnption 
and  we  will  give  our  opinion  of  ii»  patentable  nature  free. 
Randolph  Sr  Co  .   Dipt.    171.   \\  .i^limHKm.    I)     C 


Municipal  securities  are  among  the  class 
oi  investments  which  are  lejral  assets  for 
savinffs  banks  and  in?iirance  companies 
—  sotijfht  by  such  iiistitiitidiis  because 
of  their  absolute  safety,  ready  m.irket- 
ability  and  ^rood  income  returns — +H% 
to  6%.  Issued  indenorainAtionsof  $100, 
$500  and  $1000. 

They  are  exempted  from 
the  Federal  Income  Tax. 

We  will  also  fill  orders  for  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  any  issue  of  Government  Bonds. 

Send  for  booklet*  "Bonds  ■«  Safe  •• 
our  Citiw".  Addreu  Dapi.  L— 12. 

William  R.romptonfo. 

"Ovtr  a  Quarter  C^ntvry  in  thi*  BueintM" 

NEW  YORK        PT  t.OnS  CINCINNATI 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH        JACKSON.MISS. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Prominent  High  Grade 
Truck   Manufacturer 

Contemplating  Change  in  Eastern 
District  Sales  Management 


Invites  correspondence  from 
strong  aggressive  men,  experi- 
enced and  successful  in  handling 
truck  trade.  Must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  Metropolitan 
New  York,  New  England  and 
Philadelphia  district  conditions. 
Give  particulars  as  to  expe- 
ience,  stating  makes  sold,  for 
how  long,  what  localities  and 
compensation  basis  expected; 
also  four  references.  Corre- 
spondence   strictly  confidential. 

Also  three  successful 
salesmen  wanted. 


Address   OPPORTUNITY 


Care  of  Literary  Digest 


New  York 


This  is  a  Real 
Windshield 
Gleaner 


Madf  to  lit  In  between  the  upper  and  lower  glass 
■ — balanced  to  slide  with  a  touch  of  the  hand. 
Fits  Kords  and  all  others.     Demand  the 


Tri-Co  Rmti  Rubber 


Most  dealers  carry  it.  If  yours 
doesn't,  order  direct — send  deal- 
er's name  and  mention  make 
of  car.      Price 

TRI-CONTINENTAL  CORP.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


$1.75 


In  this  column,  to  decide  cjuestions  concerning  the  corrent 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalle  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"L.  H.,"  .leweU,  Kan. — "Which  is  correct, 
'  The  audience  all  rose  to  its  feet,'  or  '  The  audience 
all  rose  to  their  feet'?" 

"Their  feet"  is  better,  as  the  word  "all"  is 
used,  but  why  say  more  than  "The  audience 
ro.se,"  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  well  rise  otherwise 
than  upon  its  feet? 

"R.  C.  S.,"  Portland,  Ore. — "Is  the  expression, 
,' Hardware     and     Phiinbiiig     SuppUes     Jobbers,' 
meaning  jobbers  of  hardware  and  plumbing  sup-  ' 
pUes,  correct?" 

The  sentence  submitted  is  awkward  in  form 
and  sound,  it  would  be  better  to  start  the  sentence 
with  the  word  "Jobbers,"  as  you  do  in  explaining 
what  you  mean.  It  is  well  worth  the  additional 
preposition. 

"C."N.  C.,",Wliite  Salmon,  Wash.— " Kindly 
tell  mc  why  in, the  chronological  tables  the  birth 
of  Christ  is  listed  4  B.C.  when  one  would  naturally 
expect  that  date  to  be  a.d." 

The  actual  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ  is  un- 
certain, but  the  majority  of  authorities  place  it 
in  4  B.C.,  which  means  that  tlie  Christian  era 
was  started  four  years  too  late. 

"P.  J. -T.,"  Michigan  City,  Ind.— "mndly 
give  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name 
Katisha  from  the  opera  'Mikado'." 

Katisha  is  pronotmced  ka"ti-sha' — a  as  in  fat, 
z  as  in  htl,  a  as  in  artistic. 

"  F.  T.  A.,"  Lakewood.  N.  J. — "  Kindly  explain 
the  difference  between  the  Russian  and  the 
Christian  calendars.  I  understand  that  there  is 
thirteen  days'  difference  in  the  dates.  Is  then- 
date  earlier  or  later  than  ours?  At  what  time 
did  this  difference  change  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
days?" 

According  to  "The  New  International  Ency- 
clopedia" (vol.  iv,  p.  323),  "So  perfect  was  the 
Julian  style  of  reckoning  that  it  prevailed  gener- 
ally among  Christian  nations,  and  remained  undis- 
turbed till  the  accumulation  of  the  remaining  error 
of  11  minutes  or  so  had  amounted,  in  1582,  to  10 
comi)lete  days,  the  vernal  equinox  falling  on  the 
11th  instead  of  the  21st  of  March,  as  it  did  at  the 
time  of  the  coimcil.of  Nicaea,  325  a.d.  This  shift- 
ing of  days  had  caused  great  [disturbances  by 
unfl.xing  the  times  of  the  celebration  of  Easter, 


and  hence  of  all  the  other  movable  feasts,  and, 
accordingly.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  after  careful 
study  with  the  aid  of  Cla^ius,  the  astronomer, 
ordained  that  10  days  shotild  be  deducted  from  the 
year  1582,  by  caUing  what,  according  to  the  old 
calendar,  would  have  been  reckoned  the  5th  of 
October  the  15th  of  October,  1582;  and,  in  order 
that  this  displacement  might  not  recur,  it  was 
further  ordained  that  every  hundredth  year 
(1700,  ISOO,  1900,  etc.)  should  not  be  coionted 
a  leap  year,  excepting  every  fotu-th  himdredth, 
beginning  with  1600.  In  this  way  the  difference 
between  the  civil  and  natural  year  will  not 
amount  to  a  day  in  3000  years.  In  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  part  of  Italy,  the  Pope  was  exactly 
obeyed.  In  France  the  change  took  place  in  the 
same  year,  by  calling  the  10th  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber. ,  In  the  I^w  Countries  the  change  was  from 
the  15th  of  December  to  the  25th;  but  it  was 
resisted  by  the  Protestant  part  of  the  commimity 
till  the  year  1700.  The  Catholic  nations,  in 
general,  adopted  the  style  ordauied  by  their 
Sovereign  Pontiff;  but  the  Protestants  were 
then  too  much  inflamed  against  Catholicism  in 
all  its  relations  to  receive  even  a  purely  scicntiflc 
improvement  from  such  hands.  The  Lutherans 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, of  the  Low  Countries,  at  length  gave  way 
in  1700,  when  it  had  become  necessarj'  to  omit 
11  instead  of  10  days.  A  bill  to  tliis  effect  had 
been  brought  before  the  Parliament  of  England 
in  1585,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  beyond 
a  second  reading  in  the  Hou.se  of  Lords.  It  was 
not  till  1751,  and  after  great  inconveniences  had 
been  experienced  for  nearly  two  centuries  from 
the  differences  of  the  reckoning,  that  an  act 
was  passed  for  equalizing  the  style  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  that  used  in  other  coim- 
tries  of  Europe.  It  was  then  enacted  that  11  days 
should  be  omitted  after  the  2d  of  September, 
1752,  so  that  the  ensuing  day  should  be  the  1-lth. 
A  similar  change  was  made  about  the  same  time 
in  Sweden  and  Tuscany.  Russia  and  Greece  are 
now  the  only  countries  tising  the  old  style;  a 
practise  which  renders  it  necessary,  when  a  letter 
is  thence  addressed  to  a  person  in  another  coim- 
trj%  that  the  date  should  be  given  thus:  April 
1-14  or  June  27-July  10.  It  wUl  be  observed 
that  the  years  ISOO  and  1900,  not  being  con- 
sidered by  us  as  leap  years,  have  interjected 
two  more  days,  making  the  difference  13  days 
between  old  and  new  style."  Therefrom  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  Russians  are  13  days  behind  us. 
Before  the  Gregorian  reform,  the  error  increased 
by  one  day  in  about  160  years. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory       C I  a  s  s  i  n  e  d    Columns 


O'/^jg/S^  JO  Sharon 

V&ridaimtQjdst 
zfoms 

iflagUr  Sysicm) 

Tho  world-famous  Flairler  Syatcm  of  RcBort 
Ilot«l!i  nre  onpnintf  fnr  the  ffrvntcBt  eeason  of 
their  hlntory,  ■•  fol)ows: 

^4>  Aiio-iic:4-inA  Ponce  de  Leon— OprnA 
aX.MUgUSTine  /,^^,.„,^,r   g^      ^r.  Robert 

MuriHv.  M^itiuK'T,  Alcazar— Upcru  January  C. 
Ml.   Will.  UcAulttto,  ManaKvr. 

nrmnnri  On-thc-Hnlifax.  Ormond-Opma 
IJrmona  j„„„„rv  7.  Mr.  D.  J.  Trud^nu. 
Maniiif'i";    Mr.   J.   \V.    Greeno,   Acting   Manavor. 

Pnim  Rck:4rh  Breakers    OpenrJattuaru  J-- 
r-aim  Peacn   ^,^     U-UndSU^rry.   Mnnok'.-r. 
Royal  Polnciana  —  Opena  January  15.    Mr.  H. 
K,  licnilH,   MaiiuKcr. 
Miami    Royal  Palm—Oprrui  Januarv  i.    Mr. 

— ^^^^^—     Jii.i.    r.  (^ri'iivi's,   Mniii^tror, 

Long  Key  Fishing  Camp  j^^Ji'^V *■ 

Mr.  L.  1*.  Schutt,  Manaser. 

For  booklota  and  Information- 
Florida  East  Coail  Hole!  Co.,  243  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  PINES,  N.  C— On  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  six  miles  from  Pinchurst,  on  Cap- 
ital Highway.  Delightful  climate,  amonR  the 
pines,  no  malaria.  Filtered  spring  water, 
perfect  sanitation,  modern  conveniences. 
High  class  hotels  and  boarding  houses;  fur- 
nished cottages  and  apartments  for  rent. 
Excellent  18-hoIe  golf  course.  Kine  motoring. 
Quail.  Ten  minutes'  drive  to  biggest  golf 
tournaments  in  the  coimtry.  Booklet,  address 
The  JSlayor. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY     superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
i  who  investiEatea. 


(*  (J^ 


WHITTLE   SPRIiiJGS    HOTtL 

Near  Knoxviile,  Tenn.,  by  Trolley 
Sunnjr  Tennessee's  Finest  Heallh  &  Pleasure  Resort 
■]\TEW,  Modern  Hotel.  Open  all  the 
-'^^  pear.  Caters  especially  to  tour- 
ists. Pixcellent  meals;  table  supplied 
from  our  own  farm. 

Golf  linka.  Tennis.  Motoring.  Horseback  rld- 
Intr.  WhitMo  SprinifH  Mineral  Water  received 
hitfhcat  award  at  St.  Louis  Bxpoflition.  Rates, 
$26  to  $5U  weekly.     Write  for  Booklet. 

WHITTLE  SPRINGS  CO.,  KNOXVILLE.  TENN- 


PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT    MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  Civorinj:  every  lilu-vspof  everything 
conncctodwitlithcgroatCanal.froman  F.uglifhman'l 
point  of  view,    llcautifully  aud  profuicly  illustrated. 

"The  men,  the  inarhincry.  the  accomplished 
work,  will  l)c  sharply  defined  and  real  tti  him  who 
roads  the  story." — The  Selentlfle  Amerlean,  N.  T. 
Large  l2mo,  cloth,  $1 .75  net:  hu  mail,  $L85. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York,  NY 


The  Greatest  .Assurance 
of  Recovery 

is  provided  in  this  region 
clioscn  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment tori  ts$2, coo, ooo 
Army  Sanatorium.  Over 
3oO(laya  of  sunshine;  low 
Imniitlity;  no  dust;  pro- 
tected from  wiuiis.     'the 

New  Mexico  Cottage  Sanatorium 

for  all  glasses  of  Tul»crculosl8 
Established  1905.  St-parate  cot- 
tages; resident  physicians.  Kates 
moderate;  no  extras  for  ambu- 
lant patients.  Write  for  free 
booklet  "L."  Address: 
Wayne  MacVcatfh  Wilson,  Manager 
Silver  City.  New  Mexico 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 


P.\TENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  for  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  7S9 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 

'the  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

Write  LACEV  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


PROTECT  VOtTR  INVENTIONS.  I  help 
you  market  them.  Exjx^rt  advice  and  The 
Truth  .'\bout  Patents  free. 

J.  REANEV   KELLY 
912F  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

P.ATENTS.    Send  .sketch  or  model  for  pre- 
liminary examination.     Highest    references. 
Best  results.     Promptness  assured. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

LEARN  SPANISH 

QUICKLY 

It  will  make  things  easier  for  you  in  a  hundred 
ways  and  will  put  many  dollars  in  your  pocket. 
Keinenibcr  thai  new  avenues  of  trade  are  opening.'  up 
every  day  with  the  Latin-American  republics,  and 
the  man  who  can  speak  t^panish  will  Ix"  at  a  pri*- 
niiiiin.  Yoa  can  aoon  become  floent — a  little 
spare  time  dally  makes  you  to — The  Rosenthal 
Common-Senae  Method  of  Practical  Linitaiatry 
will  tt-arh  y.iu  t..  spoak.  rra.l.  and  write  Spanish 
nadily  if  you  will  devote  Irn  minutes  of  your  h  i- 
sure  time  each  day  t*>  this  wonderful  system  which 
teaches  you  in  the  way  a  child  leains  to 
speak,  by  nature's  method.  Writ*  now  for  free 
iHwklet.  "Revolution  in  the  Study  and  Teaching 
of  Foreign  Languages." 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GET  A  GOV'T  POSITION  through  us. 
Position  or  money  back  guaranty.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women,  1 6  to  60,  needed  in  Uash- 
ington  and  elsewhere  for  the  years  of  "recon- 
struction" ahead.  We'll  coach  you  quickly  by 
mail  for  Civil  Service  examination  and  ap- 
pointment. Permanent;  easy  hours;  paid 
vacations;  higher  salaries.  Our  free  Book 
"RG"  gives  list  of  positions;  write  for  it. 
Washington  Civil  Service  School 
2070  Marden  Building,     Washington,  D.  C. 


HISTORY  OF  GREAT  WAR.  Big,  illus- 
trated, authentic,  complete.  Wonderful  money 
maker.  Agents  either  sex.  Prospectus  and  out- 
fit free.  Send  10c  for  postage.  N.  D.  Thompson 
&  Co.,  FullertonJBldg.,St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN— Become  independent. 
Own  Your  Business,  experience  unnecessary, 
selling  our  {6,000  accident  death,  J30  acci- 
dent, J25  sick  weekly  benefits.  $10.50  yearly, 
h;Uf  amounts  5.^.50.  Guaranteed  steady  income 
from  rencw.als.  $250,000  deposited  insurance 
dept.      Registration,  Dept.  L,  Newark,  N.  J. 


U.  S.  GOVER.NMENT  needs  thousands- 
Clerks  at  Wa.shington — Railway  Mail  Clerks 
— City  Mail  Carriers.  $1000  a  year.  Short 
hours.  List  positions  free.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  .V-U?,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PATRIOTIC  PLAYS,  Recitations, 
Entertainments  for  War-time  Benefits. 
\audeville  Sketches,  Monologues.  Dialogues, 
Minstrel  Jokes,  Tableaux,  Drills.  Musical 
Pieces,  Make-up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 

"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  60  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company.  Pituburgh,  Pa. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  d*y  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  bit 
children  for  thtir  btne/U. 
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Torbensen 
Drive 

consists  of  tlie 

two  most  efficient 

forms  of  gearing -- 

Bevel  and  Internal  Spur 

THE  final  and  principal  speed  reduetion  is  made  at  the  wheel 
by  means  of  a  pinion  and  an  internal  gear.  There  are  several 
advantages. 

It  permits  using  comparatively  small  bevel  gears  to  transmit 
the  power  at  right  angles,  with  a  small  differential,  which 
allows  for  greater  road  clearance  than  is  found  in  other  types 
of  truck  axles. 

Because  of  the  major  reduction  at  the  wheel,  the  jack-shaft  revolves  at  high  speed, 
making  it  possible  to  use  a  small  shaft  and  much  smaller  shaft-bearings,  thus  reducing 
friction  to  a  minimum.    The  weight  is  less,  with  resultant  saving  on  tires. 

The  internal  gear  is  the  most  efficient  form  of  gearing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  the 
closest  approximation  to  rolling  action  between  the  teeth,  thus  avoiding  the  serious  loss  of 
engine  power  caused  by  sliding  friction. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  friction  in  Torbensen  internal  gears,  they  will  operate  for  a 
considerable  time  without  lubrication,  whereas  other  types  of  gears  would  be 
cut  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes  if  improperly  lubricated. 

Torbensen  driving  members  carry  none  of  the  truck  load,  having  nothing 
to  do  but  drive.  The  load  is  carried  by  the  Torbensen  patented,  forged  I-Beam 
axle.    This  separation  of  driving  and  load-carrying  functions  increases 
efficiency  of  Torbensen  gears  appreciably  and  adds  to  their  life. 

To  sum  up:  A  Torbensen  Drive  saves  gas  and  oil  by  elim- 
inating friction  in  gears  and  bearings;  it 
saves  tires  by  reducing  unsprung  weight; 
it  saves  on  repairs  and  it  lasts  longer  with- 
out replacement  of  parts.  That  is  why 
far  more  Torbensen  Rear  Axles  are  in  use 
than  any  other  single  type  or  make  of 
rear  truck  axle. 

THE    TORBENSEIN    AXLE    CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Largest  Builder  in  the  World  of  Rear  Ax/e^ 
for  Motor  Trucks 
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INTERNAL   GEAR 

TRUCK 
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FIILTDN 


MOTOR 
TRUCKS 


.FARMING  DALE, 

•■AT  THE  PORT 


LONG    ISLAND 

OF  NEW    YORK" 


Because  it  averages  12  to  14  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline — 

Because  it  is  sensationally  sturdy  in  construction — 

Because  it  can  be  driven  fast  without  "pounding  to  pieces" — 

Because  its  first  cost  and  upkeep  cost  are  both  low — 

Because  it  is  fitted  to  handle  80%  of  the  hauling  requirements 
of  the  nation — 

Because  of  these  things,  and  other  features  equally  as 
important,  the  Fulton  one-and-a-half-ton  truck  is  found  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers  in  such  exclusive  company  as  the 
Standard  Oil  fleets,  the  John  Wanamaker  fleets,  the  fleets  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  the  Texas  Company,  the 
Coca  Cola  Company,  and  in  other  situations  where  economy, 
dependability  and  all  round  utility  count  most.  Repeat  orders 
form  a  large  proportion  of  our  business. 

The  extraordinary  mileage  that  Fulton  trucks  are  giving 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gas  is  "triple-heated" 
before  it  is  shot  into  the  cylinders. 

Long  life  is  guaranteed  by  the  use  of  the  best  materials 
and  the  best  brains  in  the  manufacture  of  Fulton  trucks. 

Low  first  cost  is  made  possible  because  we  have  the 
largest  factory  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
multiple  production  of  one-and-a-half-ton  trucks.  All  our 
efforts  are  concentrated  on  just  this  one  model. 

Write  for  Booklet,  "Triple-Heated"  Gas 

THE   FULTON   MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 

FARMINGDALE,  LONG    ISLAND 

"AT   THE    PORT   OF   NEW   YORK! 
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